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PREFACE. 


As  ONE  of  the  fine  arts,  Poetry  has  not  received  the  encourage- 
ment and  appreciation  in  America  that  is  deservedly  due  to  such  an 
important  and  beautiful  branch  of  literature  —  an  art  that  has  indis- 
putably played  a  significant  part  as  one  of  the  factors  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  so  great  a  nation.  "No  one,"  says  George  Parsons  Lathrop, 
"is  so  bold  as  to  aflirm  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  poetic.  With  Germans 
Poetry  is  a  part  of  daily  life:  it  lives  not  only  on  their  lips  but  in  their 
hearts  as  well.  Not  so  with  us.  Our  appreciation  of  it  is  generally  too 
theoretical,  conventional,  perfunctory,  and  involves  a  trice  of  apology  for 
being  interested  in  anything  so  unpractical.  *  •  •  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain.  Whatever  the  American  people  think  of  poetry — and  as  to  this 
they  themselves  still  appear  to  be  quite  vague  —  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
they  do  not  think  enough  about  it.  If  they  did,  they  would  know  good 
poetry  when  they  saw  it;  they  would  sometimes  honor  the  chief  makers 
thereof,  wisely  and  soberly;  they  would  cause  the  art  and  the  percep- 
tion of  genuine  poetry  to  be  as  carefully  studied  in  every  school  and 
college  as  arithmetic  and  drawing  and  modeling  now  generally  are  stud- 
ied. They  would  sustain  literature  in  a  generous  spirit,  make  .poetry  a 
vital  factor  in  the  family  and  national  life;  and  give  to  the  accredited 
poet  a  distinguished  place  in  the  social  and  political  order." 

But,  perhaps,  when  defective  rhyme,  rhythm,  measure,  and  crude 
work  generally  (once  allowable  and  still  so  prevalent  in  almost  every 
nation)  are  no  more  tolerated;  when  vowel  composition  (the  arrange- 
ment of  one  vowel  in  regard  to  another)  receives  proper  attention  and 
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is  studied  with  tlie  same  care  that  was  evidently  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Greek  masters, — then  will  the  art  become  more  dignified,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  receive  fuller  recognition  from  competent  critics, 
the  metroplitan  press,  lovers  of  American  literature  and  art,  and  from 
the  masses  generally.  At  all  events  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  Americans  will  more  fully  appreciate  and  pay 
tribute  at  the  shrine  of  Poetry  and  Song  as  the  equal  and  twin-sister 
of  Music.  Indeed,  the  alliance  between  Poetry  and  Music,  says  a  writer 
in  the  British  Britannica,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  appears  originally 
to  have  been  constant.  The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  triumphal 
strains  of  happiness  and  victory,  and  the  lamentations  of  affliction  and 
defeat,  were  sung  in  measure  to  the  sound  of  the  rude  instruments  which 
art  had  invented  in  almost  every  country  of  which  there  is  any  histori- 
cal record.  In  process  of  time,  however,  as  Poetry  became  the  vehicle 
of  a  wider  range  of  sentiment,  the  accompaniment  of  music  was  often 
found  inconvenient,  and  a  recitation  more  approaching  to  common  speech 
was  then  substituted. 

The  Britannica  concisely  defines  absolute  Poetry  as  the  concrete 
and  artistic  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmical 
language.  No  literary  expression  can,  properly  speaking,  be  called  Poetry 
that  is  not  in  a  deep  sense  emotional  (whatever  may  be  its  subject 
matter),  concrete  in  its  method  and  its  diction,  rhythmical  in  movement, 
and  artistic  in  form.  The  saying  of  Wordsworth, '' That  which  comes 
from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart,"  applies  very  closely  indeed  to  modern 
Poetry,  and  when  any  writer's  verse  embodies  a  message,  true,  direct  and 
pathetic,  the  degree  of  artistic  perfection  with  which  it  is  delivered  has 
generally  been  silently  passed  over.  We  listen  to  the  poet  —we  allow 
him  to  address  us  in  rhythm  or  rhyme  — we  allow  him  to  sing  to  us  while 
other  men  are  only  allowed  to  talk,  not  because  the  poet  argues  more 
logically  than  they,  but  because  he  feels  more  deeply  and  perhaps  more 
truly.  Hence  the  great  difference  between  Poetry  and  Prose  is  that  the 
one  comes  from  the  heart,  while  the  other  is  a  product  of  the  mind. 
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Anyone  who  derides  the  local  press  and  its  bevy  of  embryo  writers 
and  poets,  whether  they  be  deserving  of  censure  or  not,  at  once  stamps 
himself  to  be  a  narrow-minded  person  with  a  brain  of  rather  small 
calibre.  The  local  papers  are  to  a  great  extent  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
producing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  of  our  prominent  poets 
and  writers  as  well  as  the  humbler  ones.  Their  columns  are  generally 
opened  to  any  local  effort  that  is  of  passable  -quality,  and  the  interest 
and  ambition  thus  engendered  and  fostered  have  caused  new  and  special 
endeavors  to  be  taken  by  these  literary  aspirants.  Therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  the  local  press  and  its  writers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for 
without  them  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  America  could  not  now 
boast  of  such  men  as  Whittier,  Emerson,  et.  al.,  whose  poems  and  writ- 
ings first  appeared  almost  exclusively  in  the  local  press. 

In  the  compilation  of  Local  and  National  Poets  ob^  Amekica, 
the  principal  object  has  been  to  present  the  best  poems  of  each  writer 
and  on  as  different  topics  as  possible,  and  the  work  consequently  includes 
many  varieties  of  Poetry  clothed  in  numerous  forms.  Brief  as  are  the 
biographical  sketches,  they  serve  somewhat  as  a  medium  of  introduction 
to  the  reader;  and  especially  is  this  apparent  when  the  sketch  is  accom- 
panied with  a  portrait.  Poets  of  local  fame,  together  with  those  of  a 
more  national  reputation,  have  been  given  a  place  in  Local  and  Na- 
tional Poets  of  America,  but  no  claims  whatever  are  made  for  the 
superiority  of  its  contents ;  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  these  poems,  is  left  entirely  to  the  reader — a  task 
that  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  source  of  both  profit  and  pleasure.  Many 
of  the  names  and  faces  here  presented  will  be  recognized  by  reg.ders  as 
familiar  acquaintances,  while  those  of  others  are  known  only  in  their  own 
locality.  The  work  itself  will  be  both  a  surprise  and  a  delight  to  the 
world  of  literature  —  a  surprise  to  learn  that  America  is  so  rich  in 
Poets  and  Poesy,  and  a  delight  in  being  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  study  of  such  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  gems  from  living 
writers  of  America. 
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Local  and  Natonal  Poets  of  Amekica  lias  been  prepared  un- 
der great  difficulties,  and  nearly  a  year  has  passed  away  since  the  work 
was  first  taken  in  hand.  To  the  local  press  of  the  country  and  the  pub- 
lishing fraternity  in  general,  a  great  indebtedness  is  acknowledged  for 
material  and  aid  in  the  compilation  of  this  work.  To  contributors  and 
their  friends  who  have  so  kindly  furnished  bound  volumes  of  poetical 
works,  copies  of  poems  cut  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  manuscripts 
and  other  material,  the  compiler  is  also  under  great  obligations,  for 
without  such. co-operation  Local  and  National  Poets  of  America 
could  scarcely  have  assumed  the    magnitude   befitting  a  work  of  such 

national  importance 

Thos.  W.  Herringshaw. 
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Clark,  Eugenie  E.,  -  -  Paducah,  Ky. 
Clark,  John  L.,  -        Lancaster,  Mass. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman       -  -  - 

Cleaveland,  Charles  L.,  -  Millbury,  Mass. 
Clement,  Mrs.  Jane  C,  -  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Cleveland,  Rose  E.,       -       - 


Clifford,  May, 
Clifgard,  Iver 
Clodfelter,  N.  J.     - 
Clawson,  Alice, 
Clymer,  Albert 
Cobb,  Isaac, 
Cocke,  Zitella 
Colburn,  Mrs.  M.  K. 
Colby,  Albert, 
Colcord,  Martha  O., 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Morley,  Iowa. 

Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Waterford,  Pa. 

West  Fryeburg,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. 


Colcord,  Edward  J..  -  Columbia  City,  S.  C. 
Cole,  Mi-s.  Matilda,  -  Mason  City,  111. 
Cole,  Jessie  A.,  -  -  Horace,  Kan. 
Colesworthy,  D.  C,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Collier,  Dr.  Abuer  A.,  -  Trenton,  Mo. 
Collins,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  -  Livingston,  Tenn. 
Comstock,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  Rochelle,  Ills. 
Condon,  Dr.  Amasa  S.  -  Ogdeu  City,  Utah. 
Couklin,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  -  St.  Charles,  Mich. 
Conners,  Mrs.  H.,  -  Stanwood,  Wash.  T. 
Converse,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.,  -  Lyme,  N.  H. 
Converse,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  -  New  York  City. 
Cook,  Wm.  H.,        -        -        Poultney,  Vt. 


Cooke,  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Cooley,  E.  W., 
Cooley,  James  Seth, 
Copp,  Z.  H.,      - 


Oconto,  Wis.  799 

Marshalltown,  Iowa.  267 

-     Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  238 

-     Kernstown,  Va.  837 
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Corbett,  Mrs.  B.  S.  B.,     -     St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Corbley,  Richard  J.,      -     Bloomfield,  Ind. 
Cornaby,  Mrs.  H.,    -    Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
Corson,  Geo.  N.,         -         Nomstown,  Pa. 
Couchman,  Wesley,    Richmondville,  N.  Y. 
Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,         -         -       - 
Coxe,  W.  Beaumont, 
Crall,  Christian, 
Cranch,  Christopher  P., 
Craig-,  J.  T., 
Crays,  Laura  Eva, 
Crili,  Louis  N., 
Crocheron,  Mrs.  A.  J.    ■ 
Crocheron,  Zina  B. 
Crocker,  Ada  E., 
Crocker,  Arline, 

Crockett,  Mrs.  Vesta  A.  R.,  Portland,  Me. 
Cromwell,  James  H.,  -  Washington,  T>.  C. 
Cronise,  Mabel,  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Crowl,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Merriam  Park,  jNIinn. 
Crozier,  Mrs.  M.  P.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Crum,  Eliza  T.,  -  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Crump,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  -  Harrison,  Ark. 
Cummins,  Mrs.  Anna,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


Prescott,  A.  T.. 


Hunnewell,  Mo. 

Wilber,  Neb. 

Richland,  S.  D. 

Bountiful,  Utah. 

Bountiful,  Utah. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Melvern,  Kan 


296 
134 
781 
9T6 
7T2 
514 
723 
536 
354 
180 
893 
91 
507 
880 
1031 
393 
435 
709 
1.59 
831 
771 
316 


Cundill.  William,      - 
Cudmore,  P., 
Currey,  Augustus, 
Currier,  Moody, 
Currey,  Schuyler  C, 
Curtis,  Abbie  Pamelia, 


Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Cleburne,  Texas 
-     Portland,  Me 


Curtis,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,      -     Fidelity,  Ohio, 
Curtis,  George  William, 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Prudence  E.  R.,  Portland,  Me 
Curtis,  Rose  B.  V.,  -     New  London,  Conn 
Curtis,  Mrs.  M.  S.,         -  Newark,  N.  J 


337 
1033 

701 
.  931 
,  536 
,  685 
.  893 

481 
.  685 
.  652 
.  623 


Dalton,  Mrs.  Lu  L.,     -        -     Manti,  Utah. 1039 
Dana,  Charles  Anderson,  -  -         577 

Dandridg-e,  Danske,  -  .  .  .  939 
Danehy,  Mrs.  Maggie  M.,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  533 
Dannelly,  Mrs.  E.  O.,  Waxahatchi,  Texas.  867 
Darling-,  Mrs.  Annie  D.,  -  Boston,  Mass.  486 
Darnell,  Rev.  Henry  F.,  -  -  Avon,  N.  Y, 
Darrow,  Allen  R.,  -         Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Davault,  Charles  A.,    -  New  Florence,  Mo, 


Davenport,  W.  J., 
Davidson,  Gaylord, 
Davidson,  Samuel, 
Davidson,  Clara  D., 
Davis,  Walter  I.,    - 
Davis,  James,     - 
Davis,  Miles  A., 
Davis,  Samuel  Post, 
Davis,  T.  G.  C. 
Davis,  Alonzo  H., 
Davis,  Parker  B., 
Davis,  Clarence  L., 
Davis,  Will  A., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Susanna, 


Bethany,  La 

Carthage,  111 

Derby  P.  0.,  N.  Y 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

-    Berlin,  N.  H 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Branchport,  N.  Y 

Carson  Citj%  Nev 

-     Denton,  Texas 

Omaha,  Neb, 

Lee,  Me 

New  York  City 

Hector,  Ohio 

Wasliington,  N.  Y 


364 
740 
531 
334 
542 
650 
134 
627 
1000 
910 
555 
461 
453 
458 
570 
303 
694 


Davis,  Rebecca  I.,  East  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Davis,  Ida  May,  -  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Delanj',  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bisant,  -  Zanesville,  O. 
DeLevis,  M.  M.,  -  -  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 
DeMoss,  Jas.  A.,  -  -  -  Thayer,  Kan. 
DeWitt,  C.  J.,  -  -  -  Pioneer,  Ohio. 
DeWitt,  Charles  A.,  -  -  Lanark,  111. 
Dickerman,  Edward  P.,  -  -  Eads,  Colo. 
Dickson,  John  J.,  -  -  West  Grove,  Iowa. 
Diebold,  Mrs.  Emma,  -  -  Seneca,  111. 
Dilley,  Mrs.  May  J.  -  -  Mora,  N.  M. 
Diltz,  Mrs.  Matilda,  -  Covington,  Ohio. 
Dinsmore,  Mrs.  B.  T.,  -  Foxcroft,  Me. 
Dittenhoefer,  M.  A.,  -  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Drew,  C.  -  -  -  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Dwyer,  Mrs  Anselina  E.      -     Lynn,  Mass. 


359 
62 
8.50 
313 
300 
5:36 
415 
398 


Dyer,  Adalena  F.,  -  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 
Dockeudorfif,  Jacob  B.,  Southport.  P.  B.  I. 
Dodg-e,  Georg-e  D.,  Hampton  Fulls,  N.  H. 
Dodg-e,  Mary  Mapes,  .  -  -  - 
Dodge,  Robert  D.,  -  -  Adel,  Iowa, 
Dolan,  Dick,  -  -  Rock  Vale,  Colo, 
Dole,  Mrs.  Caroline  F.,  Norridgewock,  Me. 
Donnan,  James  S.,  -  Central  Islip,  L.  I. 
Dorman,  Allen,  -  -  -  Clinton,  Mo. 
Dorr,  Julia  Caroline  R.  .  -       - 

Doug-herty,  Mrs.  Mary,  L.,  De  Soto,  Mo. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Myra,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dowling,  Lee  H.,  -  North  Topeka,  Kan. 
Downer,  William  B.,  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Downing-,  H.  M.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Downing,  Edward  C,  -  Toulon,  111. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  -  Han  ford,  Cal. 
Durand,  Isaac,  -         -      Verdon,  Neb. 

Durant,  Horace  B.,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Durg-in,  Elizabeth  C,  -  Deering,  Me. 
Dutton,  J.  D.,       -       -       -    Oakland,  Cal. 


472 
356 

1021 
304 
427 
4.36 
668 
765 
176 
865 
160 

,  220 
953 
973 
433 
578 
311 

1005 
384 

1034 
836 
338 
559 
535 
971 
310 


Early,  Lewis  J.,  -  -  Hawesville,  Ky. 
Eastland,  Mrs.  Clara  F.,  -  Muscoda,  Wis. 
Eastman,  Orville  D.  C,  -  Cuba  City,  Wis. 
Eberhart,  Gilbert  L.,  -  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Eckert,  Henry  T.,  -  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Edgerton,  James  A.,  -  .  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Edwards,  Henry  K.,  -  -  Lincoln.  Me. 
Edwards,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Mechanicsburg-,  111. 
Efnor,  Mrs.  Lottie  C,  Hempstead,  Texas. 
Eidson,  Dr.  A.  J.,  -  Coatesville,  Mo. 
Ellis,  Leroy,  -  -        Kingston,  Mo. 

Ellis.  Sophie  H.,       -  Bangor,  Me. 

Elmore,  Mrs.  A.,  -  Nordlioff,  N.  J. 

Elwell,  Edward  H.,       -  Portland,  Me. 

Enier.son,  Mrs.  Martha  L.,  Boxford,  Mass. 
England,  Oliver  S.,  -  -  Salem.  Ore. 
Englet,  Mrs.  Bertha  P.,  -  Belmond,  Towa. 
English,  Josiah  G.,  ■  -  Xenia,  Ohio. 
English,  Thomas  Dunn,  .  -  .  - 
Etherton,  Guy  E.,  -  Grand  Tower,  111. 
Ethridge,  Annie  S.,  -         Convors,  Ga. 


171 

319 
366 
379 
758 
108 
690 
367 
195 
273 

38;i 

184 
57 
690 
468 
3o2 
573 
707 
833 
145 
.553 
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Evans,  John  Wesley,  -  Lonaconing,  Md.  1003 
Evans,  Lizzie  P.,  -  Summerville,  Mass.  693 
Evans,  Francis  Anson,  -  Tell  City,  Ind.  959 
Evans,  Thomas  H.,  -  -  Brazil,  Ind.  465 
Eve,  Maria  L.,  -  -  -  Augusta,  Ga.  313 
Everett,  J.  W.,  -  Lake  Charles,  La.  87 
Ewing,  Elmore  E.,     -     Portsmouth,  Ohio.  941 


Falconer,  James  W.,  -  Rutland,  Ky. 
Fancher,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
Farmer,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  -  -  Cureall,  Mo. 
Farrow,  Alexander  J.,  Portland  Mills,  Ind. 


Faulk,  Margaret,     - 
Fauntleroy,  Henry,    - 
Fawcett,  Mrs.  Mary  H, 
Fearing,  Lillien  B., 
Felch,  Will  Farrand, 
Felton,  Mrs.  Mary, 
Fenton,  Robert  H.,      - 
Fernald,  Frank, 
Field,  W.  T.,      - 
Finch,  Mrs.  Mary  B., 
Findlay,  Mrs.  E.  V., 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Kettie, 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Lucy  A 
Fisher,  William  R., 
Flagg,  Edmund,     - 


Beaver,  Pa. 

-  Chicago,  111. 
Plantsville,  Ohio. 

-  Chicago,  111. 
-     Hartford,  Conn. 

Belmond,  Iowa. 

-     Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Winn,  Maine. 

Chicago,  111. 

-  Frenchtown,  Neb. 
Decaturville,  Tenn. 

Decaturville,  Tenn. 

-  Dakota  City,  Iowa. 
-    Harlan,  Iowa. 

-  West  Salem,  Va. 


Fletcher,  Mi-s.  Lisa  A.,  Manchester,  N.  H, 
Fletcher,  Josiah  M.,  -  -  -  Nashua,  N.  H, 
Flippin.  Manlius  T.,  -  Tompkinsville,  Ky. 
Folsom,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  -  Old  Town,  Me, 
Foss,  Mrs.  Harriet,  South  Limingtou,  Me. 
Fowles,  Burt,  -  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Frantz,  Mrs.  Virginia,  -  Brandon,  Miss. 
Freeman,  Dossie  C,  -  Knightstown,  Ind. 
Freer,  Charles  H.,  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn. 
Freeze,  John  Gosse,  -  Bloomsbuvg,  Pa, 
French,  Mrs.  Etta  U.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Fries,  Ida,  -  -  -  St.  Nicholas,  Fla, 
Fulton,  A.  R.,  -  -  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Furey.  George  W.,      -     -       Sunbury,  Pa. 


Furman,  Mrs.  Hattie  B., 


Delhi,  Iowa 


560 
833 
396 
830 
390 
.  327 
.  665 
,  348 
399 
,  5.57 
,  573 
,  856 
243 
,  309 
1023 
,  914 
,  406 
,  106 
335 
78 
831 
839 
630 
786 
494 
734 
190 
460 
205 
1013 
695 
331 
637 
738 


Gallagher,  J.  N.,  -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Ganong,  Mrs.  Jane  K.,  -  Crafts,  N.  Y. 
Garborg,  Samuel,  -  Wai-ren,  Minn. 
Gardiner,  J.  Warren,  -  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
Garland,  Mrs.  Isabella  S.,  -  Prescott,  Ark. 
Garratt,  William  E.,  -  Milledgeville,  111. 
Gilletly,  James  F.,  Potter's  Landing,  Md. 
Gepford,  A.  L.,  -  -  -  Niantic,  111. 
Gholson,  J.  G.,  -  -  -  Broughton,  111. 
Gibbens,  Alvaro  F.,    -    Charleston,  W.Va. 


Gibson,  Henry  P.,     ■ 
Gibson,  Ad.  H.,    - 
Gibson,  Ella  Elvira 
Gilbert,  Frank  M., 


Chatham,  Va. 

Star  Valley,  Kan. 

Barre,  Mass. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


8B- 


Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  -  -  .  . 
Giles,  Ella  A.,  -  -  Madison,  Wis., 
Gilliam,  Edward,  -  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Gilliland,  Lillie  B.,  -  Arkansas  City,  Kan 
Gilleland,  Wm.  M.,  -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Githens,  Cournelli  E., 
Gitt,  Jos.  S., 
Gleason,  May  AdeUa, 
Gnaga,  Carrie  E., 
Goldberg,  Samuel  W., 
Goode,  Kate, 
Goodhue,  E.  S., 
Gordon,  Dr.  T.  W., 
Gottschalk,  R.  F., 
Graham,  Mollie, 
Gray,  Dr.  R.  F., 
Gray,  Dr.  W.  M.,      - 
Green,  Calvin, 
Greene,  Millen  S., 
Greene,  Moses  H., 
Greene,  Jacob  W., 
Gregg,  Frances  Anna, 
Griffith,  George  B., 
Griffin,  Mrs.  T.  M., 
Griggs,  N.  K., 
Grossberg,  Jacob  G., 
Grover,  Alonzo  J., 
Gunnell,  Mrs.  Kate  M., 
Guscott,  George, 


-  Hannibal,  Ohio. 
New  Oxford,  Pa. 

-  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Merriam,  Ind. 

-     Dallas,  Texas. 

Boydon,  Va. 

Riverside,  Cal. 

Georgetown,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ind. 

Chapman,  111. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Hebron,  Wis. 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Andover,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. 

Temple,  Texas. 

Beatrice,  Neb. 

Chicago,  111. 

Muscotah,  Kan. 

Minier,  111. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


118 
547 
410 
1019 
589 
986 
773 
520 
437 
730 
804 
791 
356 
670 
313 
206 
697 
599 
510 
759 
857 
383 
895 
518 
836 
853 
888 
278 


Hafford,  Prof.  F.  S.,  -  -  Milton,  Ore. 
Hafford,  Mrs.  Emily  H.,  -  Milton,  Ore. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Anne  G.,  -  Newbury  port,  Mass. 


Hall,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,      - 

Halliday,  Annetta  J., 

Hamblin,  J.  M., 

Hammon,  Mrs.  Mattie 

Hancock,  John  R., 

Hanks,  May  C, 

Harbaugh,  Allen  E., 

Harbaugh,  Thomas  C, 

Hardeastle,  Mrs.  S.  W., 

Harney,  Will  Wallace, 

Harris,  Daisj'  M., 

Harris,  Mrs.  Sallie  B., 

Hart,  J.  P., 

Harte,  Francis  Bret, 

Hartigan,  Lon, 

Hastings,  Rev.  H.  K., 

Hatch,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  P 

Hatch,  Dr.  William  C, 

Hatchett,  Catherine  G. 

Hathaway,  B.,  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich. 

Hansen,  Minnie  A.,  -  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

Hansen,  Mary  F.  B.,  •  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

Hawes,  Cassim  B.,      -      -     Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Hawk,  Mrs.  Laura  O.,       -        Niantic,  111. 

Hawkes,  William  W.,     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hawkins,  Albert  S.,      -      Midland,  Texas. 


-     Attica,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich, 

Auburn,  N.  Y, 

Pierceton,  Ind, 

Livingston,  Ky, 

Indianapolis,  Iowa, 

Mill  Run,  Pa, 

-  Casstowu,  Ohio. 
-      Cecilton,  Md. 

-  Pine  Castle,  Fla. 
Hattiesfield,  Miss. 

-  Greenville,  Ky. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

-    West  Side,  Iowa. 

Stratford.  N.  H. 

-  West  Mills,  Me. 

-  Schuyler,  Neb. 


305 

306 

492 

.  691 

.  263 

.  819 

,  663 

,  420 

,  485 

,  479 

,  387 

,  689 

855 

918 

208 

1001 

129 

210 

501 

133 

438 

937 

376 

51 

50 

916 

886 

906 
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Brazil,  Ind.  649 


Hawkins,  Charles  W., 
Hay,  John,  -         .         .         .        . 

Haj'deu,  Mrs.  Alma  P.,  -  Lewiston,  Me. 
Haynard,  Virginia  May,  -       Erie,  Pa. 

Hayward,  Rev.  S.,  -  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Hazelrig-g-,  Clara  H.,  -  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Hazeltiue,  M.  J.,  Compton  Village,  N.  H. 
Hebbard,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  North  Topeka,  Kaii. 
Hegemau,  Emmet  D.  C,  -  Laurel,  Del. 
Hempstead,  Junius,  L.,  -  Jetining's,  La. 
Hempstead,  Pay,  -  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Heudee,  Al  M.,  -  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Henderson,  Anna  E.,Williamstown,  W.Va. 
Henderson,  Dr.  James  -  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 
Hensley,  Sophie  M.,  -  Stellarton,  N.  S. 
Hern,  Frank  E.,  -  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Herron,  Rev.  J.  D.,  -  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Hickey,  Mary  A.,  -  -  Waterford,  Pa. 
Higgiuson,  Ella,  -  -  Sehome,  Wash. 
Hig-ginson,  Thomas  W.,  -  -  .  . 
Highland,  John  N.,  -  Galveston,  Texas. 
Hildreth,  Emily  E.,  -  Harvard,  Mass. 
Hildreth,  Mrs  Jane  E.,  -  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Hill,  Elizabeth  A.,  -  -  Portland,  Me. 
Hills,  Charles  W.,  -  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
Hinds,  W  H.  H.,  -  Kennebunkport,  Me. 
Hoag-,  Mrs.  Hattie  E.,  -  -  RoUo,  111. 
Hobbs,  Mary  E.  Erwin,  -  Madison,  N.  H. 
Hoffman,  Phil,         -  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Hoffman,  Thomas  J.,  -  Eiizabethville,  Pa. 
Hog-an,  Eli  J.,  -  -  Chetopa,  Kan, 
Hogau,  William  D.,  -  -  -  - 
Hoit,  Dr.  James  D.  C,  -  Yates  City,  111. 
Holahan,  Martha  E.,  -  Wabasha,  Minn, 
Holley,  Henry  W.,  Winnebago  Citj%  Minn, 
Holmes,  Grace       -  -       Festus,  Mo 

Holmes,  John,  -  -  Bayshore,  L.  I. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hood,  George  M., 


706 
597 
349 
991 
406 
944 
439 
528 
197 
758 
613 
1.53 
596 
537 
686 
83 
304 
447 


Sterling,  Kan 
Horton,  Nathan  C,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Horner,  Hattie  L.,  -    El  Dorado,  Kan 

Hoskinson,  Will  H.  -  -    Dunmor,  Ky 

Hosmer,  Mary  B.,  -  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hotehkiss,  John,  -  -  Fox  Lake, Wis. 
Houghton,  George  W.W.,-  New  York  Citj'. 
Houswerth,Wm.  E.,  -  Selingrove,  Pa. 
Howard,  Clara  May,       -  Harvey,  Wis. 

Hoyt,  Belden  C,  -  -  -  Paola,  Kan. 
Howe,  Leander  C,  -  -  Edinburgh,  Pa. 
Howe,  Emma  A.,-  Northumberland,  N.  H. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  -  .  .  . 

Howe,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,     -    Table  Rock,  Neb. 
Howells,  William  D.,     - 
Howard,  Pred.W.,    - 
Huff,  Jacob,  - 
Hulin,  Edwin  S.,   - 
Hull,  Ella  Gay,     - 
Hunt,  Anna  Sargent 
Hurd,  Helen  M., 
Hutt,  Frank  W., 


■    Currie,  Minn. 

Chatham  Run,  Pa. 

Erwin,  Tenn. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Augusta,  Me. 

Athens,  Me. 

-     Boston,  Mass. 


158 
468 
854 
511 
131 
613 

1033 
104 
963 

,  853 
853 
755 
470 
931 

,  684 
748 
65 
318 
719 
185 
833 

1034 
950 
689 

,  590 
156 

,  315 
334 
646 

■  331 
587 
545 
4:^8 
139 
615 
149 
999 
6a3 
393 


©■ 


Hyltou,  J.  Dunbar, 

Ingle,  Ella  R.,  - 
Inman,  Dr.  B.  G., 
Isler,  Arnold  H., 


Palmyra,  N.  J.  346 

■  Altoona,  Iowa.  314 

Bradford,  O.  556 

-   Cincinnati,  O.  857 


Jacobs,  William  R.  -  -  Suffolk,  Va. 
Jakeman,  Mrs.  Ellen,  -  Mauti,  Utah. 
James,  J.  Sheridan,  -  -  Tyrone,  Pa. 
Jamieson,  Mrs.  Josephine,  -     Dye,  Texas. 


Jarvis,  Mrs.  Ida  V., 
Jasper,  John  W., 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.  Rosa  V..  - 
Jencks,  C.  C,  , 
Jenkins,  Ellen  J., 
Jeuks,  Edward  A., 
Johnson,  Mrs.  M.  M., 
Johnson,  Ella  S., 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Marshall,  Tex. 

Lexington,  Kj'. 

Kalkaskia,  Mich. 

Synico,Wis. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Beaver,  Utah. 

Houston,  Texas. 


Johnson,  Jacob  C.,-  Johnson's  Mills,  N.  C. 


Hyndesville,  N.Y. 

New  York  City. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

-  Elkton,  Md. 

Visalia,  Cal. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

-  Augusta,  Wis. 

-  Robinson,  HI. 
Abbeville,  La. 

Washington,  Ind. 

Ilion,  N.Y. 

Geneva,  N.Y. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

-  Portland,  Me. 
Paris,  111. 

San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Cutler,  Ind. 
-  Cutler,  Ind. 
Wallace,  Idalio. 
Keller,  William  T.,  -  San  Angelo.  Texas. 
Kelsey,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  -  -  Xenia,  Ind. 
Kendall,  Sarah  C,  -  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Phcebe,-  Glenwood,  Mo. 
Kenneflek,  James  S.,  -  Sandusky,  Mieh. 
Kenower,  John,         -  -     Bolivar,  Mo. 

Kenyon,  James  B.,  - 
Keplinger,  Richard  P.,  -  Lamed,  Kan. 
Kerr,  James  M.,  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kerr,  Judge  J.cA.,  -  Tippecanoe  City,  O. 
Ketchum,  John  B.,  -  New  York  City. 
Ketrick,  M.  J.,  -  -    Seranton,  Pa. 

Kettoman,  G.  W.,-  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa. 
Brockwayvillo,  Pa. 
Sprhigfleld,  Ohio. 

Ruston,  La. 
Kieffer,  Aldine  S.,  -  Dayton,  Va. 

Kimball,  Harriet  McE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  -  Portland.  Me. 
Kimball.  Mrs.  Emma  A.,-  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Kendall,  Milton  T.,    -       Washington,  Pa. 


Johnson,  Henry  H.,    - 
Johnson,  W.  F.,  - 
Johnson,  James  W.,    - 
Johnston,  George, 
Johnston,  Robert, 
Jones,  Albert  E., 
Jones,  Griffith  O.,     - 
Jones,  Williams  C,  - 
Jones,  Mrs.  O.  C, 
Jones,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,- 
Jones,  Mrs.  Kate  E.,  - 
Jones,  Rosaline  E., 
Jordan,  John,  - 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Marcia, 
Judson,  Jennie  S.,- 
Julian,  Isaac  H., 

Kauffman,  Kate, 
Kautz,  Mrs.  Julia  M., 
Kautz,  Elizabeth, 
Keegan,  J.  T., 


Keys,  John  P., 
Keyscr,  L.  S., 
Kidd,  Edwin  E. 


739 
956 
368 
400 
751 
430 
157 
617 
l(i;35 
1016 
183 
993 
333 
569 
89 
997 
313 
350 
.549 
467 
735 
634 
393 
356 
138 
371 
676 
884 
894 

474 
73 
901 
.537 
960 
919 
614 
848 
65:3 
187 
930 
419 
997 
i)96 
3:U 
585 
119 
187 

347 
439 
994 
930 
378 
643 
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King,  Mary  J.,  -  -  Crompton,  R.  I. 
King-,  Byron  T.,         -  Springfield,  Mo. 

King,  M.  C,  -         -  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

Kiogsley,  Mrs.  A.,-  Blue  Earth  City,Minn. 
Kinruan,  Muttie  Ellen,  -  Osceola,  Neb. 
Kinney,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.,  -  Astoria,  Ore. 
Kjsner,  Mrs.  Kate  S.,  -  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Kittenger,  John  B.,  -         Gishton,  Ky. 

Kline,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  -  Hager  City,  Wis. 
Klock,  Edgar  J.,  -  East  Schuyler,  N.Y. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Frances.-Spartansburgh,  Pa. 
Knight,  Leona  Annie,  -  Gibson  City,- La. 
Knox,  John  C,  -  -         -    Derby,  N.Y. 

Koopman,  Harry  L.,  -  Burlington,  Vt. 
Kramer,  Rev.  George  R.,-  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Kryder,  J.  L.,       -  -     Cedarville,  Ind. 


433 


Lowe,  Edwin  B.,    - 
Lowell,  James  Russell, 
Lowry,  Samuel  E.,     - 
Luce,  Samuel  S.,    - 
Luce,  Clinton  L., 


Lackey,  Margaret,  -  Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 


Lafferty,  Charles  W., 
La  Fortune,  John  S., 
Lamar,  Lewis,  - 
Lamb,  Martha  H., 
Lameraux,  Jules, 
La  Moille,  T.  G.,  - 
Landman,  John  T.,  - 
Lane,  Grace, 
Larcom,  Lucy, 
Lathrop,  George  Parsons, 
Laughlin,  Elmer  O., 
Lavely,  Henry  A., 
Lawrance, William  V.,    - 
Lazarus,  Emma, 
Lea,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.,    - 
Leavell,  Lizzie  S., 
Le  Count,  James,    - 
Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  B., 
Leigh  ton,  William, 
Leland,  Charles  Godfrey, 
Leland,  Samuel  Phelps, 


Casey,  Ills. 

-    Tulare,  Cal. 

Wolfsville,  Md. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Montgomery,  La. 

-    Valparaiso,  Ind. 

S.  Londonderry.Vt. 

Canton,  Minn. 


Leonard,  Mary. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Fannie, 

Leonard,  Hattie, 

Lesher,  Albert  U., 

Lester,  Nicholas, 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Sadie, 

Libby,  Rev.  J.  A.,    - 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Ellen  F., 

Lindsay,  Mrs.  E.  G.    - 

Lindsay,  Mrs.  M.  B., 

Linn,  Nellie, 

Livingston,  Fred.W.,    ■ 

Lockhart,  Rev.  A.  J., 

Lockhart,  Rev.  B.W.,  - 

Long,  Jeremiah, 

Lord,  Charles  Chase, - 

Loux,  Charles  W., 

Lovejoy,  Mrs.  Faunie,-W.  Newbury,  Mass. 

Lovett,  Mrs.  Nancy,  -    East  Oakland.  Cal. 

Lowater,  Charles  T.,    -        Rock  Elm,  Wis. 

Lowater,  Mrs.  Ninetrte,    -    Rock  Elm, Wis. 


-     Paris,  111. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chillicothe,  O. 

New  York  Citj% 

Magnolia,  Miss. 

San  Marcos.  Tex. 

-  Hartford, Wis. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

-  Concord,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

Union  City,  Mich. 

-    Taunton,  Mass. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

-    Manheim,  Pa. 

Fulton,  N.Y. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

-  West  Poland,  Me. 

-  Brunswick,  Me. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

-  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Liberty,  Neb. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

■     Cherry  field.  Me. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

Madison,  Neb 

Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

Easton,  Pa. 


803 
333 
498 
574 
410 
861 
68 
914 
697 
546 
483 
166 
345 
661 
610 
964 
46T 
405 
993 
934 
673 
167 
884 
144 
330 
399 
749 
147 
477 
890 
343 
99 
111 
967 
604 
614 
1031 
710 
741 
539 
864 
398 
403 


-  Eastport,  Me.  644 

97 

West  Salem,  Ohio.  582 

Gales  villa.  Wis.  785 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  864 


Luce,  Mrs.  Hannah  Gale,  -  Galesville,Wis.  785 


Ludlum,  Jennie  Kate, 
Luther,  Rev.  J.  H., 
Lutz,  D.,       -       -       - 
Luzader,  Malcolm, 
Lyle,  Mrs.  Cora  G., 
Lyon,  G.  W., 


-     Brooklyn,  N.Y.  18l 

-     Belton,  Tex.  943 

Red  Cloud,  Neb.  944 

Auburn, W.Va.  843 

Bennett,  Neb.  343 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  907 


Mace,  Mrs.  Frances  L.,  -  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Macmurray,  Thomas  J.,  -  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Magee,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  -        Kinde,  Mich. 

Magill,  Samuel,  -  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Malloy,  A.  G.,         -  -        El  Paso,  Tex. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.,  -  Chariton,  Iowa. 
Marble,  Earl,  -         -       Denver,  Colo. 

Marble,  Callie  Bonney-,  -  Denver,  Colo. 
Marble,  Milton  H.,  -  Table  Rock,  Neb. 
Markell,  Charles  F.,  -  Frederick.  Md. 
Markham,  George  E., Weeping  Water,Neb. 
Markham,  Charles  E.,  -  Oakland,  Cal. 
Marsh,  Prof.  Jarres  B.,  -     New  Castle,  Pa. 


813 
179 
504 
459 
372 
117 


Marshall,  Jeniza, 
Martin,  L.  A., 
Martin,  Amarala, 
Martin,  Mrs.  Ella,    - 
Martyn,  Mrs.  Eliza  L., 
Marvin,  Jonathan  J., 
Mathesen,  John  G.,    - 


Lyndon,  Kan. 

-    Dawn,  Mo, 

■»  Cairo.  111. 

Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 

-  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

-  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Pilger,  Neb. 


Mathews,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  -  Kinsman,  O 
Matson,  Cora  A.,  -  -  Lysander,  N.Y. 
Maxim,  Rose,    -    North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Maxim, William  W.,  -  -  -  Paris,  Me. 
May,  Julia  H.,       -       -  Auburn,  Me. 

May,  Mrs.  Celeste,  -  Nelson,  Neb. 

McBride,  Maggie  F.,    -  -    Victor,  Ont. 

McBride,  Mrs.  Mattie,  -  Manchester,  la. 
McCarthy,  Daniel,  -         Sandusky,  O. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Laura,  -  Lowville,  N.Y. 
McCloy,  Louise,  -  Elyria,  Ohio. 

McDonald,  Lawrence  S.,  -  Retort,  Pa. 
McDonald,  Julius  L.,  -  -  Toledo,  O. 
McFall,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  -  Mayfield,  Ky. 
McFarland,  Mrs.  Sara,  -  Halifax,  Pa 
McGirr,  John  J.,  -      McKeesport,  Pa. 

McGregor,  Archibald,  -  Canton,  O. 
McGuinn,  Robert  A.,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mcintosh,  Mary  D.,  -  Williamstown,W.Va. 
McKenna,  Maurice,  -  Fond  du  Lac, Wis. 
McLean,  Sarah  E.  Pulver,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
McLemore,  Atkins  J.,  -  Victoria,  Texas. 
McLellan,  Isaac,  -       Greenport,  N.Y. 

McMahan,  Eliza  J.,-       New  Florence,  Mo. 
McMillan,  Mrs.  Anna,  Decaturville,  Tenn 
McRae,  Milton  A.,       -  Cincinnati,  O. 

McSherry,  Rev.  G.W.,  -  Taneytown,  Md. 
Me  Vicar,  Mrs.  John,   -  Detroit,  Mich. 


595 
889 
774 
894 
462 
355 
196 
100 

1031 
463 
544 
948 
543 
954 
636 
748 
36 
135 
833 
998 
301 
169 
189 
325 
923 
638 
757 
140 
837 
561 
306 
669 
53 
353 
703 
531 

1034 
946 
766 
404 
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Means,  John  R.,  -  Trinity  College,  N.  C.  693 
Mei-editli,  Maude,  -  -  Dubuque,  Iowa.  273 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Hester  L.,.  Elizabeth, W.Va.  692 
Merrill,  H.  Maude,  -  -  Bangor,  Me.  170 
Merrjman,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  375 
Mertz,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  -  Point  Township,  Pa.  653 
Miley,  L.  S.,  -  -  -  Sbreve,  Ohio.  214 
Miller,  Irving-  J.  A.,  -  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  79 
Miller,  Joaquin  H.,  -        .  .  -  357 

Miller,  John  A.,  -  -  Cleversburg-,  Pa.  813 
Miner,  Mrs.  S.  Isadore,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  767 
Mitchal,  C.  Rj'an,  -  Birmingham,  Ala.  859 
Mitchal,  Mrs.  Mattie  C,  Birmingham,  Ala.  859 
Morg'an,  James  B.,  -  Gerrardstown,  \y.Va.  5.5-1 
Morg-aii,  Marj',  -  -  Milton  College,  Can.  202 
Morrison,  Alfred  H.,  -  Brantford,  Ont.  96 
Morrison,  Alex.  H.,  -  Parmington,  Pa.  829 
Morton,  Mrs.  Madeline  D.,  New  York  City.  713 
Morton,  Eliza  H.,  -  -  Portland,  Me.  860 
Mosette,  Tressie  E.,  -  Grand  Forks,  Dak.  229 
Moore,  Tom,         -  -       Jackson,  Ohio.  317 

Moore,  R.  M.,       -       -  Laredo,  Texas.  698 

Moore,  Katharine  J.,  -  -  York,  Pa.  499 
Moore,  Mrs.  Ella  Maude,-  Thomaston,  Me.  985 
Mounteastle,  Clara  H.,  -  Clinton,  Can.  434 
Mudgett,  Lydia  M.  S.,  -  -  Elmore, Vt.  786 
MunhoUand.Ward  D.,  Farmerville,  La.  369 
Murphy,  John  Albert,  Bronaugh,  Mo.  1033 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Laura  T.,       -     Belmont,  O.  699 


Naftzg-er,  George  E.,  -  Spencerville,  O.  460 
Nanute.  Mrs.  Anna  L.  H.,  -  Vallisca,  la.  200 
Nason,  Mrs.  Emma  H.,    -       Augusta,  Me.  686 


Newark,  N.  J.  495 

New  Orleans,  La.  910 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  430 

Plantsville,  O.  779 

Rushville,  Neb.  538 


Neis,  Anna  M., 
Nelson,  Rev.  Charles  A 
Nelson,  Evaline  W.,  - 
Nelson,  Mrs.  N.  E., 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Mattie,  - 
Nieodem us,  Jennie  C,  Columbia  Center,  O.  693 
Noatman,  Franklin  S.,- North  Java,  N.  Y.  603 
Noecker,  Millie  E.,  -  Fort  Wayne,  l&id.  101 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Kate  E.,  -  Bolivar,  Mo.  334 
Northrup,  Myra  J.,  -       Topeka,  Kan.  480 

Nothomb.  Henry  E.,  -    Garden  Plains,  111.  793 
Nutting,  George  F.,  -       Fitchburg,  Mass.  731 


©■ 


O'Beirne,  H.  F., 
O'Connell,  Daniel  J.,- 
O'Donnell,  Jessie  F.,    - 
O'Hagau,  Thomas, 
O'Malley,  Charles  J., 
O'Neil,  James  P., 
O'Reilly,  John  Boyle, 
Oberlender,  Jacob  D.,  ■ 
Ogborn,  Will  Harbert, 
Olin,  Mrs.  Annie  P.,    - 
Osborn,  William  R.,    - 
Overall,  John  W.,- 
Paine,  Selma  W., 


Dallas,  Texas.  239 

Owatonna,  Minn.  183 

Lowville,  N.Y.    86 

Walkerton,  Ont.  165 

Hitesville,  Ky.  657 

Crookston,  Minn.  896 

Boston,  Mass.  289 

St.  Francis,  Kan.  940 

-    Oskaloosa,  la.    45 

Hartland,  Minn.  445 

Alexandria.  Minn.  902 

New  York  City.  711 

Bangor,  Me.  704 


Palmer,  Vere  D.,  -  North  Star,  Mich. 
Palmer,  Lizzie  E.,  -  Douglas  Harbor,  N.B. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  C.  M.,        -  Dover,  N.  H. 

Palmiter,  Mrs.  Louise,    -       Augusta, Wis. 


Parker,  Jo.  A., 
Parker,  John, 
Parker,  Mrs.  Mary 
Parker,  Sarah  M., 
Parrj-,  Edwin  F.,  - 
Partridge,  Abbie  N. 


Jackson,  Ky. 

Mahauo}'  City,  Pa. 

Essex  Co.,  Md. 

'  -    Milford,  N.  H. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Greenfield,  N.  H. 


Pattei-son,  Prof.  John  L. 
Patterson,  Minnie  Ward, 
Patton,  Prof.  E.  L.,  - 
Patton,  Mrs.  Ellen, 
Paxton,  William  M.,    - 
Peacock,  Arthur  S., - 
Peacock,  Thomas  B., 
Peakes,  Emily  W.,    - 
Pearle,  Mrs.  Mary,    - 
Pearson,  Clarence  H.,  - 


Lexington,  Ky. 

Maisluill,  Mich. 

-    Columbia,  S.  C. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

Platte  City,  Mo. 

Wa-Keeney,  Kan. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Laconia,  N.  H. 


Peberdy,  William, 
Pelham,  Nettie  H.,     - 
Pennell,  Harriette  G.,- 
Penewell,  Mrs.  Mary,    - 
Penuel,  Mrs.  Laura  G.,- 
Percival,  Dr.  C.  S.,    - 
Perley,  May, 
Perrj',  Rev.  Trueman  S., 
Perry,  Timothy,  - 
Peters,  M.  H.,  - 
Petty,  Rev.  Henry,   - 
Peyton,  Mrs.  Enola  B., 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

-     Dacota,  la. 

Hearne,  Texas. 

-  Waterloo,  la. 
~    Newport,  N.  H. 

-  Limerick,  Me. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
-   Watseka,  111. 

Chatham, Ya. 
Rocahdale,  Ind. 


Phelps,  Dryden  W.,    -  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart, 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Naomi,  -  Mountain  Home,  I. 


Phifer,  C.  L.,  -  -  California,  Mo. 
Phillips,  Ryal  J.,  -         Waycross.  Ga. 

Phillips,  Rev.  F.  F.,  -  Somerville,  Mass. 
Piatt,  John  James,         _  -         -         - 

Piatt,  Sarah  Morgan  B.,  -  -  - 

Pickering,  Mrs.  M.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
Pickering,  Grace  E.,  -  Portsmouth,  N.  H 
Pierce,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  -         Dows,  Iowa. 

Pillsbury,  F.  C,  .  -  Marquette,  Midi. 
Pitts,  Henry  Wlnfield,  -  Lincklaen,  N.Y. 
Pollard,  Mrs.  Inez  M.,  -  Hodgdon,  Me. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Joanna  P.,  -  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Porter,  Duval,     -  -    Cascade, Ya. 

Porter,  Thomas  F.,  -       ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Porter,  Bessie,  -  -  -    Currie,  Minn. 

Potts,  John  N.,  -       -    North  Robinson,  O. 


656 

905 
987 
315 
1.36 
777 
372 
975 
455 
760 
500 
789 
820 
700 

75 
541 
319 
779 

73 
935 
883 
416 
792 
508 
928 
345 
989 
800 
942 

94 
768 
524 
173 
642 
966 

55 
639 
235 
769 
769 
3.33 
1022 
1.54 
462 


Powers,  Horatio  N.,  - 
Pratt,  Charles  A., 
Pratt,  Ellen  F.,     - 
Preston,  Margaret  J., 
Price,  Vioja  V.,    - 
Prickett,  Jacob  P.,      - 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean, 
Pugh,  T.  A..- 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Xeno,    ■ 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Eliz.,  - 


Pl'ermont,  N.Y. 
Sheffield,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Albion,  Ind. 

-    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Duniontville,  Ohio. 

Harinonsburg,  Pa. 

Harmonsburg,  Pa. 


294 
621 
506 
551 
563 
705 
255 
820 
641 
466 
123 
705 
241 
590 
678 
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Quillin,  Lem, 


-    Nortli  Branch,  Minn.  754 


Rader,  Lewis  E.,     - 
Rains,  Mrs.  Helen  A., 
Randall,  Adelaide  A., 
Randall,  Mrs.  Laura,  - 
Randall,  Ella  E.,    - 
Rankin,  Rev.  J.  E..  - 
Ratlibuu,  Wilkes  G., 
Riiy,  Fabius  M., 


Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. 

Merrimack,  Wis. 

Dansville,  Mich. 

Stockton,  Kan. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Clyde,  O. 

Saccarappee,  Me. 


Read,  Jane  M.,  -  Coldhrook  Springs,  Mass. 

Reavis,  Mrs.  Rebecca,       -    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reed,  Charles  E.,        -         Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Rebecca,    -       Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reever,  Mrs.  Martha,       -       Steelton,  Pa. 

Regal,  Mamie  H.,  -       .       -       Patmos,  O. 

Rexdale,  Robert,       -       -      Portland,  Me. 

Reynolds,  D.  A.,       -        -       Lyons,  Mich. 

Rhea,  Dr.  F.  H.,    -       -         Hltesville,  Ky. 

Rhoderick,  George  C,    -  Middletown,  Pa. 

Rice,  Oliver  S.,        -  -       Scotts,  N.  H. 

Rice,  Alonzo  L.,   -       Ray's  Crossing,  Ind. 

Rich,  Mrs.  Augusta,      -       Jackson.  Mich. 

Richards,  Rev.W.  Avery,    -    Goldfleld,  la. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Lydia  P.,  -    Momence,  111. 

Richards,  Mrs.  L.,  -    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Richards,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  -    Great  Valley,  N.Y. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Abbie  H.,  -       W^arren,  111. 

Richards,  Laura  E.,  -       -       Gardiner,Me. 

Richardson,  John  M.,  -    Daingerfleld,  Tex. 

Richmond,  Ray, 

Richtmeyer,  Mrs.  Z.  C 

Rideout,  Edward  L., 

Rief,  Charles,  - 

Riggs,  H.  C,  - 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb, 

Rittenhouse,  Laura  J., 

Robert,  Leon, 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D., 

Robinson,  Annie  D., 

Robinson,  Edward  B., 

Robinson,  Jonah  L.,  - 

Robinson,  Fred  E., 

Robinson,  Mrs.  A.  E.,     • 

Robison.  John  S., 

Rockwell,  Frances  W.,  - 

Roelkey,  Carrie  L.,  - 

Rogers.  Dr.  John  C  ,     - 

Rolfe,  Mrs.  Amelia,  - 

Rollins,  Alice  W.,- 

RoUston,  Adelaide  D., 

Ross,  John  Samuel, 

Rouse,  Mrs.  Jane  E.,  - 

Rowe,  Gen.  Halleck,     - 

Rowe,  John  W.,  - 


Dubuque,  Ta. 
-    Conesville,  N.Y. 

Readfleld,  Me. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

-  Wetmore,  Kan. 

Cairo,  III. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

-  Windsor,  N.  S. 
Bristol,  N.  H. 
Portland,  Me. 

Watertown,  Dak. 

Syracuse,  Neb. 

-    Blaine,  Me. 

Mt.  Sterling,  O. 

Varmington,  la. 

New  Market,  Md. 

Pembroke,  Me. 

-  Frederick,  S.  D. 


Rowley,  A.  A.,  - 
Rowley,  Seth,  - 
Rowley,  William  H. 
Ruble,  Eliza  H., 
Ruddell,  George, 


Paducah,  Ky. 

-  St.  Jo.  Tex, 

-  New  Era,  Mich. 
Martinsville,  111. 
Martinsville,  111 

-  Beloit,  Kan. 
Mound  City,  Kan 

-  Blue  Creek,  O 
Albert  Lea,  Minn 

-  Sugar,  Kan, 


725 
60 
64 
885 
873 
36 
667 
687 
191 
877 
54 
915 
880 
646 
899 
565 
983 
414 
371 
835 
903 
365 
303 
476 
614 
743 
896 
990 
103 
645 
763 
53 
307 
513 
61 
114 
360 
996 
731 
377 
550 
567 
909 
984 
644 
747 
475 
801 
478 
915 
318 
664 
533 
313 
338 
630 
404 
167 


Russell,  Benjamin  S.,  -  Bridgeport,  N.Y.  647 
Russell,  Dr.  Joseph  P.,  -  Waveland,  Ind.  336 
Runeie,  Constance,  -  -  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  141 
Ryuder,  Mrs.  Catherine,  -    Milesburg,  Pa.  146 


Sage,  John  W.,  -         -         -  Attica,  O.  708 

Sallade,  Henry  H.,  -  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  366 

Saunders,  lV[rs.  Mary,  Curry"s  Creek,  Tex.  935 
Savage,  Minot  Judson,  -  -  -  833 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Sarah,  -       Merrimac,Mass.  370 
Sayre,  Jennie,   -         -  .      Waco,  Neb.  811 

Shaeflfer,  A.  J.,    -         -       Speucerville,  O.  873 
Schepmoes,  Andrew  E.,  -  New  Paltz,  N.Y.  677 


Scott,  R.  G.,  - 
Scott,  Mrs.  S.  G., 
Scudder,  J.  Evans, 
Searing,  Chauncey  W.,  - 
Searl,  Fernando  C,  - 
Seely,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  - 
Senter,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  A., 
Sewell,  John  L., 
Shaler,  Clarence  A.,  - 
Sharp,  Mrs.  Kate  Dorris, 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Mackay-, 
Shaw,  F.  F.,     . 


Des  Moines,  Iowa.  188 

Farmervllle,  La.  1028 

Walden,  N.Y.  1018 

-    Quenemo,  Kan,  411 

-   Portsmouth,  O.  845 

Lake  Mills,  Wis.  483 

Exeter  N.  H.    41 

Casey,  111.  283 

Fox  Lake.Wis.  431 

London,  Ohio.  8T8 

Jacksonville,  111.  412 

Ripley,  O.  893 


Shaw,  Frances  A.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn.  947 
Sherwood,  Isaac  R.,  -  Canton,  O.  600 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Kate  B.,  -  Toledo,  O.  601 
Shimmons,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  -  Lawrence,  Kan.  407 
Shirley,  Moses  Gage,  -  Goffstown,  N.  H.  733 
Shock,  John,   -         -  -    Preston,  Colo.  342 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.,-  Morgan  Springs,  Tenn.  838 
Sholes,  Althine  F.,  -  -  Goshen,  N.  H.  984 
Shores,  Mrs.  Clara,  W.  Bridgewater,  Mass.  505 


Shuey,  Mrs.  Myra,  - 
Shumway,  Grant  L.,    - 
Sibbet,  Dr.  S.  D..  - 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Correlli, 
Sinnickson,  Robert,  - 
Sisco,  Mrs.  Marcia,  - 
Sittler,  Sara  J., 
Skillings,  Robert  F., 
Slayton,  Mrs.  E.  M.,      - 
Slight,  W.  0., 
Small,  Elwood  E.,  - 
Smart,  Amanda  J.,  - 
Smeltzer,  Amelia  Jane, 
Smiley,  J.  B.,    - 
Smiser,  Butler  S., 
Smith,  Hubbard  M.,  - 
Smith,  Lewis  W., 
Smith,  Edwin, 
Smith,  Sewall  W.,  - 
Smith,  John  S.,  - 
Smith,  Mrs.  Jeanie,    - 
Smith,  Mrs.  Carrie  B., 
Smith,  Birdie  P., 
Smith,  Mrs.  Lida  M..    - 
Smith,  Mrs.  Martha,  - 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  0.,     - 


-  Porterville,  Cal.  376 
Ashford,  Neb.  435 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  1038 
Bangor.  Me.  487 

-  Trenton,  N.  J.  373 
Pomeroy,  la.  171 
Jefferson,  la.  431 

Peak's  Island,  Me.  746 

Conquest,  Neb.  330 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  318 

-     Valparaiso,  Ind.  368 

Danvers,  Mass.  1014 

-  Joyfleld,  Mich.  343 
Johet,  111.    95 

Atoka,  I.  T.  103 
Vincennes,  Ind.    93 

-  Fairfield,  Neb.  287 
Petersburg,  Ind.  847 

-  Warsaw,  Mo.  488 
-  Osceola,  Mo.  493 

Johnstown,  N.  i".  818 

-  Milton, Wis.  346 
Milton, Wis.  346 

La  Cygne,  Kan.  314 

-  Le  Sueur.  Minn.  955 
Hollywood,  N.  C.  920 
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LOCAL   AND    NATIONAL   TOKTS   OK  AMERICA. 


Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  -  Lead  City,  S.  D.  671 
Snow,  George  W.,  -  -  Btiugor,  Me.  605 
Snow,  Mrs.  Effle  G.,  -  -  SchelL  City,  Mo.  358 
Soule,  Jno.  B.  L.,  -  -         Chicago,  111.  957 

Southwell,  Clara  Belle,  -  Marshall,  Mich.  636 
Southworth,  Mrs.  Gracia,  -  Albion,  Mich.  579 
Southworth,  Emma  L.,  -  Flint,  Mich.  901 
Spear,  Dr.  David  Dana,  -  Freeport,  Me.  459 
Spearing-,  Mrs.  Annie  B.,  -  Orono,  Me.  909 
Spencer,  Hiram  Ladd,  -  St.  John,  N.  B.  904 
Spenser,  Welcome  O.,  -  Lakeport,  N.Y.  957 
Spicer,  Eva  J.,  -  Pardeesville,Wis.  3030 
Spofford,  Harriet  P.,      -  -  -  -  803 

Springer,  Mrs.  Adelaide,  -  Anamosa,  la.  360 
Stanton,  Ernest  F.,  -  Comanche,  Tex.  847 
Stapley,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  -  Elkhorn  Grove,  111.  1037 
Starr,  Ellen  A.,  -  -  -   Chicago,  111.  930 

Staunton,  Mrs.  Louise,  -  Fort  Wayne,  lud.  401 
Stedman,  Edmund  C,       -        -  -  385 

Stephenson,  John  S.,  -       Elyria,  O.  533 

Stevens,  Mrs.  S.  J.,-  -  North  Troy,  Me.  757 
Stewart,  M.  I.,    -  -         Winston,  N.  C.  743 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Martha,  -  Tomahawk,Wis.  448 
Stickney.  Horace  A.,  -  -  Steele,  N.  D.  835 
Stockwell,  William,       -  -    Mead,  Ind.  895 

Stoddard,  A.  H.,-  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  833 
Stoddard,  Elizabeth  B.,  -  -  -         -  737 

Stoddard,  Eichard  Henry,    -        -  -       449 

Stone,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  -  -  -    Anita,  la.  403 

Stoner,  Leroj%  -  -  Centerview,  Mo.  136 
Story,  William  Wetmore,       -  -  -    834 

Stout,  Traverse  E.,  -  Huntington,W.Va.  737 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  -  -  4l7 

Stratton,  Mrs.  Ella,  -  -  Washburn,  Me.  864 
Sturtevant,  Susa  H.,  -  -  Oshkosh,  Wis.  816 
Summers,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  -  Susanville,  Cal.  685 
Swan,  Caroline  D.,  -  -  Gardiner,  Me.  383 
Swanson,  Mrs.  Effie,  -  Royalton,  Minn.  313 
Swarthout,  George  W.,-  Laingsbui-g,  Mich.  640 
Sweat,  Mrs.  Margaret,  -  Portland,  Me.  635 
Swisher,  Mrs.  Bella  F.,  -  Austin,  Texas.  177 
Switzer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  A.,  -  Austin,  Ind.  357 
Sylvester,  Herbert  M.,  -       Portland,  Me.  919 
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Taber,  Edward  F.,     - 
Taber,  Charles  A., 
Tanner,  Alva  A., 
Tanner,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  - 
Tapley,  Kimball  Chase, 
Targett,  John  Henry,  - 
Tate,  Thomas  E., 
Taylor,  Henry  Kyder-, 
Taylor,  W.  A.,    - 
Taylor,  William,    - 
Ta3'lor,  John  Vincent, 
Taylor,  Daniel  T.,    - 
Taylor,  Louise, ,. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Clara,     - 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Hannah,    ■ 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Oakley,  Idaho. 

Provo  City,  Utah. 

-  St.  John's,  N.  B. 
Knig-htsville,  Ind. 

Osyka,  Miss. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

-    Columbus,  O. 

-  Aurora,  Ind. 

-  New  York  Citj'. 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Terry,  Hercules  P.,  -  -  Eockport,  Tex.  1010 
Terry,  Sallie  Effie,  -       Big  Clifty,  Ky.  879 

Thayer,  Hiram,        -  -     Bradford,  la.  917 

Thayer,  Julia  H.,  -  Morgan  Park,  I IL  47 
Thomas,  Col.  Sam  P.,  -  Hawesville,  Ky.  308 
Thomas,  Edith  Matilda,  -  -  -  -  514 
Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  -  El  Dorado,  Kan.  109 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,-  Springfield,  Tenn.  949 
Thompson,  Maurice,       -         -  -  -  939 

Thomson,  Lydia  Davis,  -  Byfleld,  Mass.  883 
Thorn,  Carey  V.,         -  Memphis,  Neb.  533 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Emma  A.,  -  Orwell,  Ohio.  394 
Tilton,  Mrs.  Lydia  H.,  -  Washington,  D.  C.  993 
Tipton,  Rev.  Milton  H.,     -  Elgin,  Pa.  185 

Tirrill,  Mrs.  Eliza,  -  -  Manchester,  la.  849 

Todd,  F.  Asbury,    -  -       Van  Wert,  O.  297 

Torrans,  John  B.,  -  -  Muscogee,  I.  T.  718 
Townsend,  Linus,  -  -  Apollo,  Pa.  963 
Townsend,  Mary  Ashley,         .  .  -  9(51 

Tracy,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.,  -  Sacramento,  Cal.  863 
Train,  Mrs.  Emma,  -  North  Collins,  N.Y.  586 
Trowbridge,  John  T.,     -  -  -  -865 

Tullis,  John  B.,  -  Mooi'ingsport,  La.  444 
Turk,  Lizzie  May,  -  -      Canton,  Minn.  879 

Turner,  Tom  S.,  -  Massey,  Texas.  285 

Turnley,  Hon.  P.  T.,  -  Highland  Park,  HI.  37 
Tyler,  Mrs.M.  G  ,  -  Huntsville,  Kan,  333 
Tyrrell,  Seymour  L.,     -       Fox  Lake,  Wis.  904 


Underwood,  Isaac  W.,  - 

Updyke,  C.  W.,  - 

Urich,  Mrs.  H.  LaRue,    - 


-  812 

Piano,  Cal.    503 

Wilmot,  Dak.  1016 


Van  Burg,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  -  -  Filley,  Neb.  675 
Van  Denbnrg-,  Olive,  -  Gloverville,  N.Y.  397 
Van  Ness,  Rev.  John  G.,  -    Maquoketa,  la.  413 


Vance,  W.T.,    - 
Vaughn,  Frank  E.. 
Veatch,  Andrew  A., 
Viney,  John  A.,     - 
Vroom,  Adelaide  E., 


South  Haven,  Mich.  618 
Leadville,  Colo.  209 
Brookeland,  Tex.  1011 
El  Paso,  Tex.  433 
Salisburj',  Mo.  440 


Walden,  Lizzie, 
Wallace,  M., 
Wallace,  Joseph  D.,  - 
Wallace,  W.  DeWitt,  - 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Marie, 
Ward,  Rev.  James  T.,  - 
Warder,  Col.  George  W 
Ware,  Eugene  Fitch,   • 
Warner,  Daniel  S..  - 
Warren,  Robert  F..  - 
Warrener,  William  J., 
Waters,  Gay, 


Union  City,  Ind. 

-    Huntsville,  Tex. 

-    Oakdale,  Pa. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Westminster,  Md. 

,-  Kansas  City,  !Mo. 

Fort;  Scott,  Kan. 

Windsor,  Mo. 

Bellevicw,Ky. 

Federal,  Ohio. 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 


Watkins,  Jas.  H.  J.,  -  East  Schuyler,  N.Y. 


Watson,  William  F., 
Watson,  Stephen  M.,- 
Wear,  Robert  Duke,  - 
Weaver,  W.  J..  - 


Greenville,  S.  C. 

-  Portland,  Mo. 
Granbury.Tex. 

-  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


395 
918 
659 
958 
4:33 
593 

33 
783 
515 

88 
4.57 
331 
4S9 
453 
651 
937 
168 
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LOCAL    AND   KATIONAL   POETS   OF  AMERICA. 


Webt),  Mrs.  Emily  P., 
Webster,  John  A.,  - 
Webster,  Mrs.  E.  H.,- 
Weeks,  Laviuia  P.,  - 
AVeleome,  Mrs.  Lilla, 
Wells,  Mrs.  E.  B 
Werden,  EUas,  - 


Skowhegan,  Me. 

Jobuscra  City,  Kan. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Hopkinton,  N.  H; 

-     Scraiiton,  Pa. 

-    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pittsfleld,  Mass. 


White,  Rev.  Hiram  B.,    -  Orwell,  Ohio. 

White,  Dillard  D.,  -  Bryan's  Mill,  Tex. 
White,  J.  H.,  -         -       Archbold,  Pa. 

White,  William  W.,  -  Ashford,  Neb. 
Whitehead,  Mrs.  L.  K.,    -  Eestus,  Mo. 

Whitehead.  Edith  L.,  -  Nunda,  N.Y. 
Whiting-,  Mrs.  Mary,  -  -  Belmond,  Ta. 
Whitman.Mrs.  L.  B.,-  -  Lewisburg-,  Pa. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Isa,  -  -  Buckfleld,  Me. 
Whitman,  Plaisted,         -        Buckfleld,  Me. 

Whitman,  Walt, 

Whiting-,  S.  K.,         -         Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Whitney,  Adeline  D.  T.,    -       - 
Whitney,  Orson  F.,-  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Whitney,  Hattie,     -  -      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whitien,  Martha  E.,  -  Austin,  Tex. 
Whittet,  Robert,  -         Eichmond,  Va. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  -  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Wiard,  Editha  E.,  -  Silver  Creek,  Neb. 
Wieding-,  William  H.,  -  Fort  Branch,  Ind. 
Wight,  Emma  H.,  -  Fisher's  Hill, Va. 
Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler,  -  Meriden,  Conn. 
Wilcox,  Dr.  Hamilton,  -  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Wilkes,  Bev.  W.,  -  Syllacauga,  Ala. 
Willard,  Hoi-ace  B.,  -  Fort  Atkinson, Wis. 
Williams,  Eev.  Dwight,  -  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 
Williams,  Eev.  D.  B.,  Petersburg, Va. 

Williams, Violet,    -  -    Lansing,  Iowa. 

Williams,  Daisy  C,  -  -  -  Newark,  O. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Josephine,  Centralia, Wash. 
Williamson,  Julia  May,  -  Augusta,  Me. 
Willner,  Eev. Wolf,  -  -  Newark,  N.  J. 
Wilson,  Lemuel, Wessington  Springs.  Dak. 
Wilson,  Thomas  E.,    -         Eoxbury  Mass. 


756 
200 
922 
653 
745 
746 
193 
907 
610 
969 
914 
115 
795 
42 
945 
484 
926 
161 
932 
970 
155 
571 
905 
199 
355 
778 
311 
539 
391 
611 


Wilson,  Gilbert  L.,      - 
Wilson,  Joseph  T., 
Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  - 
Wilstaeh,  John  A.,  - 
Wince,  John  Laight, 
Wince,  Mrs.  Saiah,- 
Winsett,  Mary  Cordelia, 
Wjnter,  William,  - 
Wintermute,  Mrs.  Martha, 


Center  Point,  la. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Norwich,  Conn. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Pierceton,  Ind. 

Pierceton,  Ind. 
Pikeville,  Tenn. 


Newark,  O 


Wirth,  Charles,  - 
Witty,  George  G.,  - 
Wolf,  Mrs.  Maggie, 
Wood,  Mrs.  Emma, 
Wood,  Charles  N.,  - 
Wood,  Julia  A.  A., 


-    Fort  Branch,  Ind. 

Milburn,  Ky. 

Dayton,  O. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

Broome  Center,  N.Y. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 


Woodbridge,  Prof.  A.  A.,    -    Boston,  Mass. 
Woodmansee,  Mrs.  Emily,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Woodrow,  Fred, 
Woods,  Mrs.  Kate  T.,  - 
Woodward,  Edward  P.,  - 
Woodward,  Nathan  A., 
Woodward,  Mary  C.  S., 
Woolen,  Frank  D.,  - 
Woolson,  Mrs.  Abba  G., 
Worch,  Eudolph, 
Worthen,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  - 
Wright,  Mrs.  S.  M..- 
Wright,  Mrs.  C.  M.  H.,  - 
Wright.  Nehemiah, 
Wyatt,  Rosa,  - 
Wyttenbach,  John,  - 


-  Claremont,Va. 

-  Salem,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 

■  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Osborn,  O. 
Alma.  Neb. 

-  Boston,  Mass. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

-  Lynn,  Mass. 
Charles  City,  la. 

Blaine,  III. 

Chatham,  111. 

-  Kennard,  Ind. 

•  Rockport,  Ind. 


874 
720 
456 
383 
887 
887 
893 
674 
153 
476 
156 
782 
709 
744 
1003 
,  913 
807 
660 
445 
655 
951 
234 
80 
908 
471 
1017 
906 
47 
983 
216 
648 


Yexter,  William  J.,  -  -  Winchester,  O.  626 
York,  Charles  S.,  •  Chestnut  Bluff,  Tenn.  633 
York,  Wiliiam  DeWitt  -  St.  Louis,  Mo.  679 
Yost,  Mrs.  j\L  Edith,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ind.  809 
Young,  Mrs.  Fannie  Spear,  Longview,  Tex.  828 


Ziegler,  Rev.  D.  P., 
Zimmerman,  J., 


Keystone,  Kan.  947 
-       '  Herald,  111.  302 
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POETS  OF  AMERICA. 


COLONEL  GEO.W.  WARDER. 

Born  :  Eichmond,  Mo. 
When  but  a  boy  in  years  Mr  Warder  taught 
school,  studied  law,  and  was  a  practicing-  at- 
torney at  Chillicothe,  Mo.    He  is  a  lawyer,  a 
business  man,  a  financier,   a  scholar,  and  a 
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COLONKL  r,t().  W.  WARDER. 

poet.  Mr.  Warder  has  issued  three  volumes 
of  verse,  which  have  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  established  for  the  author  an 
enviable  reputation;  in  1873  appeared  Poetic 
Writings  or  College  Poems;  in  1874  Eden  Deli 
or  Love's  Wanderings;  and  his  third  volume, 
a  collection  of  his  finest  poems,  entitled 
Utopian  Dreams  and  Lotus  Leaves,  was  is- 
sued from  the  London  press  in  1885.  Since 
his  residence  in  Kansas  City,  Col. Warder  has 
attained  a  position  of  prominence  and  influ- 
ence in  the  communitj'.  He  is  president  of 
the  Mining  Exchange,  a  director  in  the  Expo- 
sition Association,  the  Warder  Grand  Opera 
House,Newsboys  Home,  and  is  connected  with 
many  enterprises  and  charitable  institutions. 


WOMAN. 

Methinks,  o'er  all  the  realms  of  space. 

Creative  hand  ne'er  meant  to  trace 
A  nobler  form,  or  fairer  face, 

With  brighter  charm,  or  sweeter  grace. 
Than  woman,  who  was  sent  to  cheer 

Man  in  his  lonely,  hapless  fate, 
With  kindness  and  afl:ection's  tear. 

And  lead  him  to  a  higher  state. 
Her  charming  face  and  trusting  heart 

Wakes  in  his  breast  heroic  flame; 
For  her  he  toils  by  strength  and  art. 

To  carve  his  way  to  wealth  and  fame. 
He  tills  the  soil,  and  sails  the  fleet. 

Subdues  the  earth,  explores  its  wilds, 
To  lay  his  treasures  at  her  feet. 

For  her  approving  love  and  smiles. 
In  every  land  where  women  stand 

In  loving  beauty  by  man's  side. 
His  rudeness  turns  to  manners  bland. 

And  truth  and  honor  in  his  pride. 
First  at  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

With  swelling  heart  and  anxious  breath. 
She  ope's  the  eyes  of  great  and  brave. 

And  shuts  them  in  the  glare  of  death. 
Then  lordly  man,  that  scoffs  at  fear. 

At  your  own  hearth,  or  where  ye  roam, 
Strive  with  true  love  to  bless  and  cheer 

This  angel  of  our  earthly  home. 


MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

There's  a  world  within  as  a  world  without. 
And  the  mighty  depths  of  the  human  soul 
Is  a  boundless  sea  where  the  billows  roll 
To  the  zephyr's  sigh,  and  the  thunder's  sliout; 
Where  voices  come  from  the  sobbing  years 
Like  watching  stars  in  their  dreanij-  splieres. 
And  the  soul,  Uke  earth  in  its  mystic  flight. 
Is  half  in  shadow  and  half  in  light. 
Thou  mighty  magicians  to  stir  the  heart 
To  its  silent  depths  with  thy  voice  of  tears. 
Pouring  its  pathos  of  tremulous  fears. 
Till  the  troubled  sea  of  the  soul  will  start. 
And  feeling  and  passion  like  billows  roll 
From  the  sighing  heart  to  the  sobbing  soul; 
Eyes  dreamy  and  blue  as  the  tranquil  sea; 
Face  beaming  and  changeful,  pleasing  and 
fair; 
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Voice  sad  and  sweet  as  a  Magdalen's  prayer 
To  a  pardoning  Chi'ist  when  He  set  her  free. 
Thy  genius,  purpose  and  mission  grand 
Teaches  men  to  feel  and  their  souls  expand, 
That  mercy  may  blend  with  her  loving  eyes. 
The   joys    of  earth  with  the  dreams  of  the 
skies. 


THY  FACE  IS  FAIR  AND  LOVELY. 

Thy  face  is  fair  and  lovely. 

Thine  eyes  are  softly  blue. 
And  who  could  help  but  love  thee. 

Who  knows  thy  heart  so  true. 

Who  knows  the  wealth  and  depth  of  love 

That  in  thy  bosom  glows, 
The  purity  like  heaven  above. 

That  from  thy  spirit  flows. 

Thy  soul  looks  through  the  doors  of  sight. 
And  beams  from  out  thine  eye 

With  golden  light,  both  pure  and  bright. 
As  angels  passing  by. 

And  once  I  gazed  into  those  eyes 
That  beam  with  heavenly  thought. 

And  felt  the  ties  of  love  I  prize. 
Still  nearer  to  me  brought. 

That  hour  I  never  shall  forget. 

But  memory  will  retain  it. 
And  time  will  only  deeper  set 

That  diamond  gem  within  it. 

Then  fleeting  time  did  plume  her  wing, 

And  dip  her  feet  in  pleasure, 
And  from  the  streams  of  bliss  did  bring 

TJs  gladness  without  measure. 

The  zephyrs  sang  unto  the  sea, 
The  golden  stars  were  beaming. 

While  hope,  like  bird  on  pinions  free. 
Her  sweetest  dream  was  dreaming. 

Endymion  on  the  moonlit  hills 
Ne'er  bathed  in  Cynthia's  smiling, 

And  felt  the  sweet  enrapturing  thrills, 
As  in  that  hour's  beguiling. 
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MARY  ANDERSON. 
Interpreter  of  truth  and  art, 

With  regal  form  and  queenly  grace? 

A  matchless  poem  is  thy  face. 
Where  glowing  thoughts  of  beauty  start 
Like  heart  that  speaketh  unto  heart. 
What  majesty  of  gentle  truth 

Is  thy  sweet  charm  of  womanhood; 

So  winning,  fair,  and  nobly  good. 
Like  genius  in  its  mystic  youth, 
A  peerless  thing  of  joy  and  truth. 
Bright  empress  of  a  fairer  land 

Than  czar,  or  king,  or  magnates  rule. 

Where  beauty,  heart  and  truth's  at  school. 


And  in  angelic  livery  stand. 
Like  sunlit  isles  in  summer  land. 
Thou  standest  proudly  and  alone 
In  art,  expression,  form  and  grace. 
And  changing  beauties  of  thj-  face. 
And  sweetness  of  thy  voice  and  tone. 
Like  sceptred  genius  on  a  throne. 
Then  fair  as  love  and  sweet  as  bliss. 
Press  on  and  win  the  world's  applause. 
Nor  in  thy  charming  splendor  pause 
Till  deathless  fame  thy  brow  shall  kiss. 
And  heaven  shall  bring  eternal  bliss. 


SADDEST  THOUGHTS  MAKE  SWEETEST 
SONG. 

When  the  twilight  shades  are  falling 

And  the  even-tide  is  near. 
Comes  the  voice  of  memory  calling. 

Soft  as  falling  of  a  tear; 
And  from  shadows  dim  and  fleeting 

Come  the  saddest  songs  and  greeting; 
Yet  the  sweetest  that  I  hear. 
And  I  dream  the  olden  dreaming 

In  the  gloaming  by  the  way. 
And  life's  rosy-tinted  gleaming 

Seems  to  crown  the  closing  day; 
And  my  heart  and  brain  and  being 
Wrapt  in  visions  I  am  seeing. 

Sad,  yet  brightest  that  I  may! 
O!  our  saddest  thoughts  are  sweetest! 

For  they  span  a  broader  sea. 
Soaring  eagle-winged  and  fleetest 

O'er  the  world  of  memory. 
Hope  crowned,  heavenward  and  untiring. 
To  the  good  and  loved  aspiring. 

They  are  calling  unto  thee. 
Like  the  murmur  of  bright  rivers 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Where  the  solemn  music  quivers 

Like  a  birdling  in  its  nest. 
Come  the  smiles  of  those  who  love  us 
From  the  far-off  heavens  above  us, 

And  our  saddest  songs  are  best. 


KISS  OTJR  DARLING  AND  COME  AWAY. 

EXTKACT. 

Dead!  Our  darling  is  dead,  dear  wife. 
His  angel  spirit  has  heavenward  fled; 
His  little  feet  will  no  longer  tread 
The  rugged  paths  of  this  sorrowing  Ufa. 
Kiss  his  forehead  of  marble  clay. 
Kiss  our  darling  and  come  away. 
Fair  was  his  lovely  form,  dear  wife. 
Bright  and  sunn.v  his  cherub  face; 
See  what  a  dimple  the  angels  did  trace. 
When  they  kissed  him  first  on  the  shores  of 
life. 
Kiss  him  again,  for  only  to-day 
Can  you  kiss  our  darling,  and  come  away 
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REV.  JEREMIAH  E.  RANKIN. 

Born:  Thornton,  N.  H. 
Graduating  at  Andover  theological  semin- 
ary in  1854,  Mr.  Raukiu  has  since  preached  in 
Potsdam,  N.Y.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Lowell  and 
Charleston,  Mass.,  and  for  thirteen  years  has 
been    pastor   of    the    First    Cougregational 


REV.   JEREMIAH   EAMS   RANKIN. 

church  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  still 
labors.  The  Kev.  Rankin  is  called  the  Radi- 
cal Poet  Preacher  of  the  Capital;  he  has  a 
clear  and  sympathetic  voice,  and  has  become 
very  popular.  He  has  published  numerous 
hymns,  poems  and  sermons.  A  volume  en- 
titled Subduing  King-doms,  and  other  Ser- 
mons, appeared  in  1883;  and  in  1889  appeared 
Broken  Cadences,  a  poem  in  three  parts. 


TEARS. 

The  tears  which  here  are  flowing 

In  this  dark  world  below. 
At  night  an  angel  bears  them 

Above  earth's  hills  of  snow. 
It  is  so  far  to  Heaven, 

And  tears  so  heavy  be. 
That  many  a  tear  is  dropping' 

Back  to  the  deep,  deep  sea. 
But,  when  to  earth  descending, 

A  gathered  teardrop  goes. 
It  blooms  a  thing  of  beauty, 

A  snow-white  lily  blows. 
Perhaps  a  lily  blossoms 

On  earth  there  blooms  a  flower. 


As  I  from  home  an  exile. 
Have  swept  this  twilight  hour. 


A  BOON  THE  STARS. 
O  snawie  feet,  sae  veined  wi'  blue, 

0  ankles  limp  an'  roun', 

Wi  greetin'  een,  I've  sought  for  you, 

All  up  the  warl  an'  doun. 
Aboon  the  stars?    I  ken,  I  ken. 

What  service  do  they  there? 
Does  Heav'n  itsel'  need  little  men, 

To  make  its  mansions  fair? 
Do  little  feet  riu  in  an'  oot? 

Is  bairnheid  laughter  heard? 
Ah !  that's  the  Heav'n  me  to  suit, 

1  catch  the  sweet,  sweet  word. 
An'  sal  I  meet  my  bairn  aboon? 

My  bonnie,  wee,  wee  bairn? 
Hoo  aft,  at  night,  I  sit  an'  croon, 

Sae  pierciu'  is  the  aim ! 
An'  mithers  may  be  mithers  there, 

An'  bairns  still  bairns  may  be, 
Wi'  glowin'  cheek,  an'  flowin'  hair. 

An'  childhood  ecstasy? 
At  least,  until  I  better  ken, 

I'll  dream  the  pleasant  thought; 
Nor  think  our  bairns  grow  up  to  men. 

An'  sae,  alas,  are  not ! 


BROKEN  CADENCES. 

EXTRACT. 

My  childhood  sense  and  vision 
Of  things  elysian. 

How  can  I  ever  lose? 
For  all  things  that  I  see 
Are  more  to  me. 

If  wet  with  life's  fresh  morning-  dews: 
The  light  they  keep,  in  which  at  first 
They  on  my  being-  burst. 

For,  not  a  paltry  thing  of  years. 

Whose  sense  grows  dim  and  vision  blears. 
Can  childhood  be, 
A  transient  ecstasy ; 

It  is  God's  kingdom,  where 

He  keeps  all  things  unfolding  fair; 
Where  every  sight 
Perennial  yields  a  fresh  delight: 

The  colors  cannot  fade 

His  hand  upon  them  laid. 
Have  we  the  sense  divine,       i 
To  know  his  touch  and  sign. 
The  childhood  siMrit  still  shall  find 
The  childliood  mind. 
If  but  life's  burdens  we  unbind. 

Ourselves  escape  from  brooding  cares. 

If  we  but  offer  childhood's  prayers. 
The  old  time  sights  and  sounds 
Will  burst  their  upland  bounds, 

And  flood  our  being  unawares: 
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JULIA  HARRIS  MAY. 

Born:  Strong,  Me. 
After  graduating-  at  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary. 
Miss  Julia  H.  May  then  spent  several  years 
teaching-  in  the  south.     Since  1868  Miss  May 


JULIA  HARRIS  MAY. 

has  been  at  the  head  of  a  private  school  in 
Strong-.  The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appear- 
ed extensively  in  the  leading  religious  and 
literary  journals. 


IP  WE  COULD  KNOW! 
If  ■we  could  know 

Which  of  us,  darling-,  would  be  flrst  to  g-o, 
Which  would  be  first  to  breast  the  swelling 

tide. 
And  step  aline  upon  the  other  side, — 
If  we  could  know ! 

If  it  were  you, 

Should  I  walk  softly,  keeping  death  in  -view? 
Should  I  mj'  love  to  you  'Host  oft  express? 
Or,  should  I  grieve  you,  darling,  any  less  — 
If  it  were  you? 

If  it  were  I, 
Should  I  improve  the  moments  flitting  by. 
Should  I  more  closely  follow  God's  g-reatplan. 
Be  filled  with  sweeter  charity  to  man. 

If  it  were  I? 

If  we  could  know ! 

We  cannot,  darling-;  and  'tis  better  so. 


I  should  forget,  just  as  I  do  to-day. 
And  walk  along  the  same  old  stumbling  way. 
If  I  could  know. 

I  would  not  know 
Which  of  us,  darling,  will  be  first  to  go. 
I  only  wish  the  space  may  not  be  long- 
Between  the  parting-  and  the  greeting-  song-,— 
But  when,  or  where,  or  how  we're  called  to  go, 

I  would  not  know. 


ARE  THEY  GLAD? 
If  she  were  here 

To  take  my  hand,  and  ask,  "  What  is  it  dear?" 
She  would  not  see  the  furrows  on  my  face. 
Nor  note  the  silver  where  the  gold  had  place; 
Upon  my  faded  lii)  she'd  leave  a  kiss. 
And  whisper:  "  Darling-,"  and  she  would  not 

miss 
The  vanished  rose;  or,  if  she  did,  would  say, 
"  How  you  have  ripened  since  I  went  away !" 
The  blemishes  that  others  might  despise 
Would  still  be  beautiful  in  mother's  eyes. 

If  she  were  here 

She  would  not  mind  the  changes;  if  a  tear 

Should  fill  my  eye  I  know  that  she  would  see. 

And  give  sweet  consolation  unto  me; 

Yet,  in  her  heart,  some  things  would  little 

heed. 
Knowing  how  much  their  discipline  I  need. 
And  so,  1  think,  though  Heaven  be  not  far. 
And  friends  can  see  us  as  we  are. 
They  may  be  glad,  like  loving-  motherhood. 
Because  they  know  all  things  work  for  g-ood. 


THE  AWAKING. 

As  a  sweet  baby,  from  his  morning  dream 
Awakes,    sometimes,    and   lies    without   a 

soiind, 
And  all  his  rose-bud  fingers  twirl  around. 
The  while  his  violet-eyes,  half  open,  se^ m 
Their  petals  to  unfold,  and  pink  cheeks  beam 
As   if  glad   thoughts   the  little  brain  had 

found; 
But,   when    the   mother's    step    upon    the 
ground 
He  hears,  his  red  lips  speak  the  word  supreme 
In  mother's  hearts,  "  agoo," 

So,  we  shall  rise 
Perchance,  when  we  awake  from  life's   brief 

sleep. 
Not  all  at  once,  but  lie  in  rapt  surprise. 
And  eye  and  lip  all  motionless  shall  keep 
Until  we  speak,  as  new-born  powers  expand. 
Some  glad  sti-ange  word,  that  God  shall   un- 
derstand. 
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HON.P.  T.  TURNLEY. 

Born  :  Dandridge,  Tenn.,  Sept.  6, 1827. 
For  twenty-six  years  Mr.  Turnley  was  in  the 
army.    He  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Mary 


HON.  p.  T.  TURNLEY. 

Rutter.    Mr.  Turnley  is  a  resident  of  High- 
land Park,  111.,  of  which  city  he  is  Mayor. 
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MY  LITTLE  CANOE. 
I  was  dreaming-   last  night,    of   a   beautiful 

stream, 
Of  long-  years  ago,  when  scarcely  thirteen, 
Wlien  the  happiest  hours  that  fell  to  my  lot 
In  sunshine  or  shade,  whether  chilly  or  hot. 
Were  those  which  I  spent  without  hat  or  a 

shoe  [canoe. 

Poling  round  through    the  rapids  in  my  little 
Not  an  Indian  who  lived,  whether  young  one 

or  old, 
Could  equal  my  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pole. 
Over  ledges  of  rock  so  higli  and  so  thick 
Whei-e  the  wild  waters  rushed  so  rapid  and 

quick,  [true, 

I  could  shoot  my  frail  bark  as  an  arrow  so 
Yet  touch  not  a  stone  with  my  little  canoe. 
Down   through    the    rapids,    and   over   the 

shoal, 
I  steered  my  canoe  with  a  rough  hickory  pole; 
Still  down  to  the  eddies  so  deep,  clear  and 

calm,  [sp;in. 

That  pebbles  two  fathoms    appeared  but  a 
Where  the  tall  willow  trees  that  grew  on  the 

shore 
Appeared  roots  to  sky  and  tops  down  below. 


Then  silent  and  smooth  on  the  waters  serene. 
My  miniature  craft  would    glide  down  the 

stream. 
Every  object  I  saw  on  the  land  or  in  air 
Seemed  joined  at  the  earth  to  anotlier  as  fair. 
My  own  chubby  face  seemed  actually  two. 
As  seen  In  the  deep,  from  my  little  canoe. 
There,  under  yon  oak,  just  below  the  old  mill. 
Where  the  rapids  are  lost,  in  the  eddies  so 

still, 
Where  willows  and  weeds  grow  thick  and  so 

rank,  [bank. 

And  the  buckeye  and   birch   lean  over  the 
Where  oft  I  went  swimming  the  summer's 

day  through. 
Is  the   place,  I  am   sure,    where  I  tied   my 

canoe. 
The  pine  board  paddle,  which  blistered  my 

hand. 
And  the  rough  hickory'  pole,  I  stuck  in  the 

sand; 
Slipped  the  old  hempen  line  through  a  ring  in 

the  bow. 
Which  I  roguishly   stole  from  Mark's  little 

scow. 
Then  tramped  down  the  weeds,  just  wet  with 

the  dew. 
And  made  fast  to  a  limb,  my  little  canoe. 
It  was  lonely  and  dark,  'neath  that  old  oaken 

tree, 
And  under  those  willows  still  darker  to  me; 
For  the  few  twinkling  stars  were   hid  from 

my  sight. 
As  they  kissed  tiny  waves  that  leaped  into 

light; 
Then  an  owl's  sudden  shriek,  and  solemn  too- 

hoo. 
Made  me  tremble  with    fear    as    I   tied  mj- 

canoe. 

Of  the  many  who  lived  on  the  farm  at  that 

time. 
Only  Hannah  and  Mark  still  linger  behind! 
But  of  those  whom  I  knew,  to  have  lived  on 

that  shore, 
There  appeared  in  my  dream,  a  great  many 

more; 
And  high  above  all  distinctly  in  view. 
Sat  one  who  had  watched  me  in  my  canoe. 
It  was  she  who  most  loved  liei;  rollicking  boy, 
At  the  age  when  the  lad  tliinks  most  of  his 

toy; 
And  she  looked  just  the  same,  to  me  in  my 

dream. 
As  when  watching  me  splash  in  that  beauti- 
ful stream ; 
But,  the  moment  my  dream  seemed  perfect 

and  true, 
Mary  moved  her  left  arm  and  swamped  my 

canoo! 
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EPIGRAM. 
I  recount  you  a  tale, 

It  is  not  very  long- 
And  was  writ  on  my  heart  as  I  heard  it. 
It  has  ne'er  heen  chanted 

In  story  or  song, 
For  only  the  feeling  might  word  it. 

'Twas  the  evening  of  battle; 

AU  day  the  shots  sped 
O'er  the  field  which  thefoeman  was  winning. 
And  yonder  a  hillock 

Ringed  round  with  the  dead, 
Marked  the  spot  of  its  fatal  beginning. 

A  battery  planted 

Begrimed  o'er  with  smoke. 
Frowned  down  on  the  pitiful  scene. 
And  the  sobs  of  the  dying 

The  dead  stillness  broke 
Where  the  boom  of  the  cannon  had  been! 

Its  guns  were  all  silent, 

Not  a  man  stood  to  tell 
The  tale  of  a  day  that  was  lost; 
But  each  stiflfened  corpse 

On  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
Told  they  died  every  man  at  his  post. 

One  last  gun  stood  loaded ; 

The  fuse  that  had  called 
Half  a  score  of  brave  souls  to  their  God, 
Was  cleached  in  the  hand 

Whose  strong  sinews  had  palled 
E'er  it  sped  the  dire  missile  of  blood. 

And  now  from  the  reeking  sword. 

Bleeding  and  pale. 
The  captain  mounts  up  to  his  gun ; 
'Tis  our  last  shot,  my  braves; 

It  shall  bear  them  our  tale. 
From  the  field  that  they  dearly  have  won. 

But  sharp  from  the  thicket 

A  horseman  sprang-  forth. 
Dismounted  and  called  the  "  Surrender!" 
This  land,  thou  aggressor. 

Is  the  land  of  my  birth, 
And  I  am  its  faithful  defender. 

Your  sword,  dying  man. 

Quick  dowQ  on  your  knee, 
For  grace  that  you  ne'er  would  have  given, 
A  soldier  strikes  not. 

At  the  wounded  like  thee. 
Quick  shrive  you,  and  hie  you  to  Heaven. 

They  stood  face  to  face. 

And  the  gaze  eye  to  eye 
Was  a  gaze  full  of  hate  and  defiance; 
Demand  of  the  coward  to  yield; 

My  reply. 
And  this  trusty  sword  my  reliance. 

Bach  soldier  that  lies 

On  this  gore-covered  sod. 
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Shall  give  nerve  to  my  arm  as  I  wield  it, 
And  not  till  my  spirit 
Goes  up  to  its  God, 
Shall  living  man  say  that  I  yield  it. 

I  fight  for  the  right 

And  my  quarrel  is  just, 
'Tis  my  country,  when  war  is  upon  her; 
The  sword  which  I  liold. 

Has  never  seen  rust, 
Nor  shall  it  now  suffer  dishonor. 

But  first  tell  me  thy  name. 

And  thy  place  vaunting  foe? 
'Tis  no  quakiug  fear  that  demands  it. 
But  'twill  strengthen  my  arm 

That  my  spirit  shall  know 
What  heel  spurns  this  dust  as  I  leave  it? 

That  proud  foeman's  brow. 

Great  rolling  drops  lave ; 
His  grim  eyes  with  tears  grew  mellow, 
For  Bravery's  eye 

Knows  the  eye  of  the  brave. 
And  respects  in  his  f oeman  a  fellow. 

1  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 

Brave  man. 
From  a  Mother  who  ne'er  taught  me  to  hate. 
And  a  tear  glinted  down 

On  the  service-browned  hand. 
As  it  reached  to  its  foe  for  a  mate. 
So,  come  I  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 

Long  long  ago, 
That  same  Mother  bade  me  not  tarry; 
To  stand  for  the  right. 

Yet  a  brother  to  know 
And  the  heart  of  a  brother  to  carry. 

They  gaze  face  to  face. 

But  proud  hate 
Had  been  drowned  in  love  for  the  Mother, 
And  down  by  the  dying  man 

Tenderly  sat 
The  oflQcer,  soldier  and  brother! 
Close  under  the  dying 

'Neath  the  black  smoking  tide 
He  dug  up  the  earth  wet  with  blood. 
And  there  laid  his  own  sword, 

With  his  foes  by  its  side 
And  covered  them  o'er  with  the  sod. 
Thus  eudeth.  my  story; 

If  a  moral  it  read. 
He's  repaid  who  wept  blood  to  indite  it. 
And  this  feeble  hand 

Has  more  than  its  meed 
That  nothing  essays  but  to  write  it. 
Those  who  are  present 

A  cordial  good  cheer. 
To  the  absent  a  hearty  God  speed  him. 
For  the  dead,  whatever  his  creed. 

Here's  a  tear, 
A  friend  to  the  sold'er  who  needs  him. 
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MRS.  LOU  S.BEDFORD. 

Mrs.  Lou  Bedford's  first  work,  AVision  and 
Other  Poems,  was  published  in  1881,  and  by 
permission  was  re-produeed  in  London.  This 
volume  elicited  many  fine  enconiums  from 
such  men  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Long- 
fellow, and   Paul  Hayne.    In  1888  appeared 


MRS.  LOU  S.  BEDFORD. 

Gathered  Leaves,  a  very  fine  collection  of  her 
later  poems.  This  lady  has  had  six  children- 
three  sons  grown  to  manhood  reside  in  Dal- 
las, Texas;  the  youngest  child  and  only  living 
daughter  is  attending  college.  The  other  two 
children,  a  grown  daughter  and  son.  with 
their  father,  are  resting  under  the  "  shadow 
of  the  trees."  Personally  Mrs.  Bedford  is  of 
medium  height  and  size,  with  black  hair 
slightly  threaded  with  gray,  and  dark-brown 
eyes.    The  lady  is  still  a  resident  of  Dallas. 


EVENING  TIME  BEST. 
There  are  who  say  that  evening  time  is  best 
When  ev'rything  in  Nature  sinks  to  rest; 
Altho'  the  morning  hour  is  passing  fair. 
With  warmth  and  beauty  springing  every- 
where. 
And  Hope  a-brooding  in  the  balmy  air. 
And   drowning  with   glad   music  anxious 
Care, 
Still,  many  hold  that  evening  time  is  best. 
Full  well  I  know  that  evening-  time  is  best 
To  one  a-weary  and  in  need  of  rest; 


But  surely  morning,  witji  its  rosy  light 
A-sweepingback  the  curtains  of  the  night. 
Until  the  earth,  all  beautiful  and  bright. 
Bursts  forth  in  one   grand  anthem  of  de- 
light. 

To  Youth  and  joyous  Childhood  is  the  best. 

But  O!  to  me  the  evening  time  is  best! 
For  I  am  tired  and  I  sigh  for  Home  — 
1  long  beneath  my  Father's  roof  to  rest. 
To    lean   my    head    upon    my   Brother's 

breast  — 
I  watch  the  sun  declining  to  the  west. 

Rejoicing  that  the  Evening  time  is  come ! 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 
How  sad,  how  very  sad  it  would  be. 

When  the  toils  of  life  shall  be  done. 
And  we  shall  ascend  above  the  sky 

To  meet  the  Eternal  One, 
If  in  our  arms,  instead  of  sheaves, 
We  should  bear  a  bundle  of  worthless  leaves. 
'Tis  true,  they  might  very  beaut'ful  be  — 

Green,  crimson,  and  golden,  too, — 
And  gathered  fresh  from  the  parent  stem. 

And  glistening  with  morning  dew; 
But  they'd  not  sufiBce  for  want  of  sheaves. 
Those  beautiful,  graceful,  dewy  leaves. 

Yet  such,  I  fear,  my  portion  't  will  be, 

Tho'  I've  labored  and  sorrowed  here; 
And  have  hoped  to  reap  a  rich  reward 

In  a  brighter,  happier  sphere; 
But  O,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  sheaves  — 
Have  naught  but  a  bundle  of  fading  leaves. 
Methinks,  perchance,  the  Savior  will  look 

At  my  wayworn,  bleeding  feet. 
And  a  gentle  smile  of  pity  and  love 

My  averted  eyes  will  meet; 
That   he'll   not    condemn   tho'   I     bear    no 

sheaves  — 
Have  simply  a  bundle  of  worthless  leaves. 
'T  is  well  He  knoweth  how  frail  we  are, 

And  remembereth  we  are  dust; 
And  giveth  us  grace  in  our  darkest  hour 

In  His  Kighteousness  to  trust; 
Else  fatal 't  would  be,  instead  of  sheaves. 
To  cari-y  a  bundle  of  worthless  leaves. 

Sometimes  I  tire  of  the  burden  of  life. 

And  long  for  the  hour  of  rest; 
Aye,  fain  would  I  lay  my. aching  head 

On  my  loving  Savior's  breast; 
I  grow  so  weary,  instead  of  sheaves. 
Of  bearing  this  burden  of  useless  leaves. 
Dear  Savior!  teach  me  to  look  to  Thee, 

And  trust  in  Thy  grace  alone; 
And  help  me  do,  as  the  years  go  past. 

All  my  duties,  one  by  one. 
That  I  may  bring  Thee,  instead  of  leaves, 
A  bundle  of  beautiful,  golden  sheaves. 
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SII^ENT  STEPS. 
Unheeded  all,  the  silent  Hours 
Pass  outward,  one  by  one; 
So  much  amid  the  Past  we  love, 
Or  castles  of  To  Come,  we  move. 
We  scarcely  deem  the  Present  ours. 

Until,  perchance,  'tis  gone; 
Gone  with  its  record,  darker  fair  — 
For  all  life's  deeds  are  written  there. 
In  silence,  too,  the  hurrying  Years 
Pass  outward,  one  by  one; 
We  almost  deem  Time's  silver  sands 
Are  lying-  idle  in  our  hands  — 
Though  blotted  here  and  there  with  tears  - 

Until  they,  too,  are  flown ; 
Or,  furrowed  brow  and  frosted  hair 
Tell  how  the  Years  are  passing  there. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  VISION. 

NIGHT. 

From  o'er  the  hills 
That  lie  so  dark  against  the  southern  sky, 
Float  gentle  zephyrs  that,  through  all  the  day 
Have  wandered  'mid  the  orange  groves,  o'er 

beds 
Of  violets,  and  by  the  cool,  clear  streams ; 
And   now   they   come,  bearing   upon   their 

wings 
The  low,  sad  music  of  the  distant  pines, 
And  the  strange  odors  as  of  tropic  flowers. 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  Eden. 

THE  poet's  home. 

And   this  we  find,  the  world's  his  home;  its 

trees. 
Vales,  mountains    cataracts,    its    glorious 

views ; 
Its  streams,  lakes,  bays,  straits,  oceans,  gulfs 

and  seas  — 
All  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  muse ; 
And  yet,  not  of  the  world,  he  treads  alone 
A  temple  consecrated  all  his  own  — 
A  sacred  temple,  beautiful  and  fair. 
Above  the  jarring  sounds  of  earth  and  air. 

A  VISION. 

With  slippered  feet,  but  ling'riug  step,  gray 
Dawn, 

Parting  the  sable  curtains  Night  had  draped 

About  the  gorgeous  couch  where  Nature 
slept, 

Came  up  the  eastern  stair.  Awhile  she  paus- 
ed 

Upon  the  threshold;  but  the  star,  that 
gleam 'd 

So  brightly  on  her  forehead,  heralded 

The  full-orbed  day;  the  darkness  backward 
swept. 

And  Morning  flashed  her  beams  upon  the 
world ! 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GATHERED  LEAVES. 

THE  POET'S  SONGS. 

Immortal  and  pure,  methinks  that  Song- 
Is  an  angel  that  walks  the  world  of  men ; 

And  every  emotion,  deep  and  strong. 
Tells  of  her  presence,  herself  unseen; 

And  the  Poet,  chosen  and  set  apart 
To  give  true  voice  to  that  sacred  Guest, 

Must  feel,  if  he'd  stir  the  great  world's  heart. 
The  sting  of  the  thorn  in  his  own  breast. 

NOT  DEAD. 

Not  dead!  The  strain  can  never  die 
That  trembles  to  the  Poet's  Ij^re, 
But,  floating  upward  to  the  sky, 

Is  caught  up  by  the  heavenly  choir; 
For  Song  is  but  the  truth  exprest. 
That  vibrates  in  eacli  human  breast. 
And,  past  the  realm  by  mortals  trod. 
It  lives  —  eternal  as  its  God. 

NEW  year's  thoughts. 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  beach  of  Time, 

Whence  we  gaze  far  out  to  sea. 
Whose  waters  tenderly  lave  our  feet. 

Then  dance  back  laughingly ; 
But  each  rippling-  wave  bears  from  the  shore 

A  grain  of  the  gleaming  sand. 
And  frailer  begins  our  hold  on  earth, 

And  narrower  grows  the  strand. 

THE  WIND. 
Softly  the  evening  breeze 

Is  coming  now  — 
Sighing  among  the  trees  — 

Fanning-  my  brow: 
Now  quickly  hies  away, 
'Mid  other  scenes  to  play. 
But  whither  it  doth  go. 

No  one  can  tell; 
O'er  hills  and  streams  we  know  — 

Through  shady  dell; 
But  where  it  flndeth  rest 
No  one  hath  ever  guessed! 
It  may  be  that  't  is  lost 

"Mid  waving-  corn: 
Or  where  Aurora  fair 

Awakes  tlie  morn  — 
Where  Night  and  Morning  greet, 
Or  earth  and  lieaven  meet ! 
Its  whispering  tones  are  heard 

Among- the  pines: 
By  it  the  leaves  are  stirred, 

Andflow'rs,  and  vines: 
And  often  we  rejoice 
To  hear  its  merry  voice. 
But  we  can  never  find 

Its  dwelling-place; 
Nor  with  survej'or's  line 

Its  bouud'ry  trace! 
That  it  doth  come  and  go. 
Is  all  the  wisest  know  1 
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MRS.  MARY  A.  A.  SENTER. 

Born:  Great  Falls,  N,  H.,  Sept.  1, 1835. 
This  lady  was  educated  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  at  Northfleld,  N.  H.    Her  father  was  a 

noted   Methodist    clergyman.    She    married 


MRS.   MARY  A     A.    ^I,\'I'KU. 

E.  L.  Senter,  a  speculator,  and  now  resides  in 
the  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  The  poems  of  Mrs. 
Senter  are  distinguished  for  their  classic 
beauty,  deep  feeling-,  and  delicate  descriptive 
power. 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

Her  spirit  was  leaving  its  temple  of  clay, 
And  on  wings  of  purity  vanished  away. 
While  she  raised  her  hand  in  the  gesture  of 
prayer,  [there. 

That  the  God  of  Heaven  would  welcome  it 
And  the  tears  roU'd  down  her  cheek  of  snow. 
As  she  murmur'd  it  forth  in  accents  so  low. 
That  you  saw  but  the  motion  her  pale  lips 

gave. 
While  her  bosom  heaved  like  a  swelling  wave. 
And  her  white  hands  shook  as  she  held  them 

in  air. 
And  like  autumn  leaves  they  seem'd  wither- 
ing there, 
Till  like  autumn  leaves  they  fell  to  rest. 
On  a  pulseless  heart  and  silent  breast. 
And  thus  death  had  won  for  its  chamber  so 

dark. 
With  an  arrow  that  ne'er  had  miss'd  its  mark. 


A  form  that  seem'd  like  a  truant  from  heaven. 
And  that  never  siun'd,but  to  be  forgiven. 
Though  death  was  so  stern,  he  left  the  trace 
Of  a  holy  smile  on  her  calm  white  face; 
Methinks  'twas  a  shade  that  the  spirit  had  cast 
As  away  from  that  temple  so  lovely  it  pass'd. 

IT  MATTERS  NOT. 
It  matters  not  if  sun  or  rain 

Fall  in  my  life's  short  day. 
Or  strains  of  joy,  or  strains  of  pain. 

Burst  from  my  lips  alway. 
It  matters  not  if  gloom  surround, 

And  darkness  gathers  now. 
And  even  now  with  thorns  be  crown'd 

My  weary  aching  brow. 
It  matters  not  how  rough  the  road 

That  I  must  journey  through. 
If  I  but  reach  the  blest  abode 

Of  Him  who  suffered  too. 
And  naught  of  earth  can  move  my  breast, 

Its  glitter  nor  its  show. 
For  Christ  has  said,  I'll  give  you  rest, 

I  all  j'our  sorrows  know. 
And  ever  more  I  close  my  heart 

To  this  vain  world  of  sin, 
I've  chosen  now  the  better  part. 

And  Jesus  reigns  within. 
And  when  at  last  life's  journey  done, 

I  stand  on  death's  lone  shore, 
Oh !  may  I  have  the  blessed  one 

To  gently  bear  me  o'er. 

WILT  THOU  COME  NOT  THEN? 
When  at  last  the  twilight  falleth. 

And  the  shadows  come  apace. 
And  around  me  friendship  calleth. 

Many  a  dear  familiar  face. 
Wilt  thou  come  not  then? 
When  my  hfe  has  almost  drifted 

To  the  far-off  golden  shore. 
Ere  the  curtain  is  uplifted. 

Hiding  heaven  never  more. 
Wilt  thou  come  not  then? 
When  my  eyes  with  earnest  pleading. 

Look  for  those  that  are  most  dear. 
As  my  life  is  fast  receding. 

Shall  I  know  that  thou  art  near? 
Wilt  thou  come  not  then? 
Ere  my  voice  is  hush«d  forever. 

And  my  eyes  are  closed  for  aye. 
Ere  my  hands  can  clasp  thine  never. 

Ere  the  angels  bear  away. 
Wilt  thou  come  not  then? 
Must  the  golden  bowl  be  broken. 

And  the  vale  of  shadow  past. 
Ere  I  hear  the  dear  word  spoken. 

Saying  I  have  come  at  last? 
I  shall  see  thee  then ! 
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JOHN  G.WHITTIER. 

Born:  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 1807. 
The  boyhood  days  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
was  spent  on  a  farm,  where  he  worked  in  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  he  assisted  his  father, 
who  was  a  shoemaker.  His  family  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  that 
reason  the  poet  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
"Quaker  poet."    Mr.  Whittier  received  only  a 


JOHN  GREENIiEAT  WSTT 

common  school  education:  yet,  on  becoming- 
of  age,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  paper, 
and  has  ever  since  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Although  he  has  written  both  prose  arid 
poetry,  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
borrowing  his  inspiration  largely  from  current 
events.  The  best  poems  of  Mr.  Whittier  are : 
Maud  Muller,  My  Psalm,  My  Playmate,  Snow 
Bound  and  Centennial  Hymn.  His  principal 
prose  works  are  Old  Portraits  and  Modern 
Sketches,  and  Literary  Recreations.  In  the 
poems  of  Whittier  we  find  masculine  vigor 
combined  with  womanly  tenderness ;  a  fierce 
hatred  of  wrong,  with  an  all-embracing  chari- 
ty and  love.  He  is  unmarried,  and  has  resided 
at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  since  1840. 
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EXTRACTS. 
The  inches  of  a  commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health. 


And,  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  braiu. 

Por  still  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 
The  secret  of  true  living; 

Love  scarce  is  love  that  never  knows 
The  sweetness  of  forgiving. 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made. 

And  fill  our  future  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissues  of  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true : 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 


SKIPPER  IRESON'S  RIDE. 

EXTRACTS. 

Small  pity  for  him !— He  sailed  away 
Prom  a  leaking  ship,  in  Chaleur  Bay,— 
Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck, 
With  his  own  towns-people  on  her  deck! 
"  Lay  by !  lay  by ! "  they  called  to  him. 
Back  he  answered,  <>  Sink  or  swim ! 
Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again !  " 
And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain  I 

Old  Ployd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead ! 

Through  the  street,  on  either  side, 
Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide; 
Sharp  tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray. 
Treble  lent  the  fish-horn's  bray. 
Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound. 
Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 
Shook  head,  and  fist,  and  hat,  and  cane. 
And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain : 
"  Here's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  f  utherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead! " 

Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  sea 
Said,"God  has  touched  him  !-why  should  we?" 
Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  son, 
'I  Cut  the  rogues  tether  and  let  him  run '.  " 
So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  excuse. 
Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose. 
And  gave  him  a  cloak  to  hide  him  in. 
And  left  him  alone  -srith  his  shame  and  sin. 
Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead?  | 
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THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond ; 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond ; 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 

Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 

Barefoot  boy,  vrith  cheek  of  tan ; 

Apples  of  Hesperides ! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 

Still,  as  my  horizon  grew. 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 

Larger  grew  my  riches  too: 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 

All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 

Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy. 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face 

Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy. 

Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace! 

Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread. 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy : 

Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread 

1  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 

(Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood) 

Prince  thou  art:  the  grown-up  man 

On  the  doorstone  gray  and  rude ! 

Only  is  republican.. 

O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 

Let  the  million-dollared  ride : 

Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent. 

Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 

Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 

Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 

Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold ; 

In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye — 

While  for  music  came  the  play 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy. 

Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra. 

Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy ! 

And  to  Ught  the  noisy  choir 

Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 

Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 

Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 

I  was  monarch :  pomp  and  joy 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules. 

Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools,— 

Cheerily,  then,  myUttle  man. 

Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase; 

Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can. 

Of  the  mid-flower's  time  and  place: 

Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 

Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 

Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 

Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell; 

Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 

How  the  woodchuck digs  his  cell; 

Every  evening,  from  thy  feet 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 

Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat ; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young; 

All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 

How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 

In  the  prison-cells  of  pride; 

Where  the  whitest  lilhes  blow; 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod ; 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow; 

Like  a  colt's,  for  work  be  shod ; 

Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine; 

Made  to  tread  the  miUs  of  toil. 

Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil. 

Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 

Happy  if  their  track  be  found 

Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay ; 

Never  on  forbidden  gi-ound; 

And  the  architectural  plans 

Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 

Of  gray  hornet-artisans! 

Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sm. 

For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 

Ah  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy 

Nature  answers  all  he  asks. 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy ! 

Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 

MAUD  MULLER. 

Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy : 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

Blessing  on  the  bai'ef  oot  boy ! 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day 

Oh  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon 

When  all  things  I  heard  Or  saw. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 

Me,  their  master,  waited  for ! 

Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

I  was  rich  in  flowers  or  trees, 

Smging,  she  wi-ought,  and  her  merry  glee 

Humming-birds  and  honej'-bees; 

The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 

Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 

For  my  taste  the  blackberry-cone 

White  from  its  hfll-slope  looking  down. 

Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 

Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 

And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,— 

Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 

Whispering  at  the  garden-wall. 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 

Talked  to  me  from  faU  to  fall; 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 
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The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draft  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stopped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks!  "  said  the  Judge,  "a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  ti-ees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 

Then  talked  of  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown. 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  MuUer  looked  and  sighed :  "Ah  me ! 
That  1  the  Judge's  bride  might  be ! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat. 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still: 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet. 
Ne'er  hath  It  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her  a  harvester  of  hay. 

"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 


When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow. 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead, 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms : 

And  the  pi'oud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain, 
"Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  bai-efoot  maiden  raked  the  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow  and  child-birth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  on  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow-candle  an  astral  burned; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimmoy  lug. 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  judge. 

For  rich  repiuer  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  "  It  might  have  been !" 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away ! 
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WILL  HARBERT  OGBORN. 

Born:  Henderson,  III.,  May  15, 1854. 
When  but  a  year  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  now  resides  in  Oscaloosa. 
Commencing-  to  write  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
continued  to  contribute  poems  to  various  local 
papers  from  time  to  time  as  leisui'e  would  per- 


WILL  HAKBBRT  OGBOBN. 

mit.  Later  on  he  contributed  to  G  ems  of  Poe- 
try, a  New  York  Magazine,  the  best  one  of 
which,  entitled  Betrayed,  won  for  him  a  prize. 
After  leaving  the  farm.  Mr.  Ogborn  became  a 
school  teacher,  a  profession  which  through  the 
great  misfortune  of  his  loss  of  hearing,  he  had 
to  abandon.  His  best  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Current,  and  other 
leading  periodicals.  In  person,  Mr.  Ogborn 
weighs  160  pounds,  is  very  tall,  and  has  dark 
hail'  and  blue  eyes. 
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THE  INFINITE. 
There  are  tones  never  reached  in  music, 

And  feelings  for  words  too  deep ; 
There  are  scenes  past  all  earthly  vision. 

There  are  griefs  that  no  tears  can  weep ; 
There's  a  harp  unswept,  in  each  bosom  kept, 

That  only  God's  hand  can  sweep. 

There  are  riches  past  all  earthly  treasure. 

And  objection  no  gold  can  conceal; 
There  are  tints  never  reached  on  the  palette. 


And  a  blackness  no  night  can  feel;  [shreined. 
There's  a  jewel  unmined,  in  each  heart  eu- 

That  only  God's  hand  can  reveal. 
There's  a  language  by  words  never  spoken. 

There's  a  silence  no  clangor  can  break;    [est. 
There  are  storms  bes'ond  earth's  wildest temp- 

And  a  calm  that  no  terror  can  shake ; 
There's  a  thirst  for  a  stream,  in  each  deep  hu- 
man dream. 

That  only  God's  hand  can  slake. 

Oh!  what  this  mysterious  problem. 

Beyond  the  solution  of  man. 
For  which  he  hath  ever  been  stiuving, 

Since  time  and  creation  began'?  [breast. 

'Tis  the  deep  unexpressed,  in  each    human 

Of  God's  inscrutable  plan. 

So,  then,  in  man's  ever  unfinished, 

But  ever  perfectible  dream. 
Lies  proof  of  his  infinite  nature, — 

A  ray  from  the  Eternal  Beam ; 
And  in  death  there's  an  hour,  when  this  earth- 
prisoned  power, 

God's  merciful  hand  will  redeem. 


AMOROSO. 
For  many  a  day,  in  liveries  gay 

And  bright,  lithe  messengers, 
In  rapid  transit,  swept  the  way, 

Wherein  the  soft  wind  stirs. 
And  tills  the  nodding  daisy,  or  in  tone. 
Low  whispered,  seeks  the  violet  found  alone. 

And  every  where  the  lambent  air 

Rang  hills  and  valleys  o'er. 
Of  some  sweet  queen,  surpassing  fair. 

To  reign  the  earth  once  more  ;— 
The  maiden  Queen  was  coming  of  the  yeai-. 

And  winter  must  be  warned,  for  Spring  was 
near. 

"Ah !"  so  they  said,  with  shaggy  head. 

King  Winter  thus  replied : 
"I'll  longer  keep  my  throne  instead;— 

Queen  Spring  shall  be  my  bride;" 
And  so  he  laid  his  head  within  her  lap. 
While  she  caressed  him  to  a  drowsy  nap. 

He  tarried  on,  nor  would  be  gone 

For  many  and  many  a  day; 
And  ott  his  frosty  breath,  at  dawn. 

On  Spring's  green  mantel  lay ; 
And  when  at  last  he  would  liave  gone,  'tis  told. 
Spring  sighed  and  he  returned ;  ah,maiden  bold. 

And  then  she  drew  from  skies  so  blue, 

And  golden,  vernal  sun, 
A  life  and  warmth  as  if  'twere  true 

The  Summer  had  begun; 
And   though   King  Winter,   yet   with  frosty 

night. 
Still  lingered.  Summer's  roses  drew  in  sight. 
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"Ah,  fortunate  and  happy  fate!  " 

Spring,  naughty  maiden,  said 
To  Winter,  "  need  we  longer  wait 

The  day  when  we  shall  wed? 
See!  I  can  pluck  these  roses,  red  and  white. 
From  Summer ;— let  us  wed,  my  love,  to-night.' 

'Twas  only  May,  and  yet,  they  say, 

That  every  rose  made  haste 
To  furnish  blossoms  that  might  sway 

Upon  Spring's  hosom  chaste; 
And  when  to  Winter  she  was  finally  wed. 
May  stole  from.  June  her  roses,  so  'twas  said. 


OLD  TIME  HAUNTS. 
How  oft  do  we  tread  some  old  time  haunt, 

Whose  memory  is  ever  dear. 
And  feel  the  pain  of  a  wasting  want. 

For  that  which  no  moi-e  can  appear? 
For  the  face  that  is  oft  at  the  window  pane. 

With  a  greeting  for  us  close  pressed; 
Or  the  cry  of  surpi-ise  down  the  shaky  lane. 

From  the  Ups  that  we  love  the  besti* 

Perhaps  '  twas  the  Father  who  saw  us  first. 

And  met  with  a  sturdy  grasp; 
Or  a  Mother  or  Sister,  whose  lips  are  athirst 

For  our  kiss,  that  we  meet  and  clasp : 
But  Mother  or  Sister,  with  welcome  kiss, 

Or  Father,  with  grasp  so  strong, 
I  think  of  one  else  we  more  sadly  miss. 

As  we  loiter  the  way  along. 
A  face  as  fair  as  the  sky;  and  a  laugh 

As  sweet  as  the  bubbling  spring. 
That  je*s  from  the  rocks  where  you  stoop  to 
quaff. 

For  the  thirst  that  these  memories  bring. 
A  step  as  light  as  the  fairies'  tread. 

And  a  glance  as  from  Cupid's  bow ; 
A  cluster  of  tangled  curls  at  her  head, 

And  a  voice  as  the  Zephyrs  low. 

Ah !  these  are  the  memories  that  now  return. 

As  we  tread  those  old  time  haunts ! 
And  the  fires  of  passion  moi'e  fiercely  burn. 

And  the  hearts  feels  its  keenest  wants. 
Alas !  we  see  them  no  more  as  we  pass 

Through  each  treasured,  childhood  way; 
And  we  bury  again  life's  youngdream,  alas? 

In  those  old  time  haunts  to-day. 
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GOD  SPANS  EACH  ABYSS  O'ER. 
How  strange  the  thread  that  binds  the  ends  of 
life. 
Which,  though  'tis  but  a  thread,  unbroken 

runs 
A  hair-like  clasp,  ■  across  each  storm,  each 
strife 
Each  hidden  danger,  like  the  course  of  suns. 
And  birth  with  death  is  linked;  and  when  we 
gaze 
Upon  the  slender  thing  that  seems  to  hold 


Those  periods  together  twixt  which  sways 
Some  awful  ci-isis,  where  our  blood  stands  cold 
How  can  we  doubt  but  that  his  loving  hand 
Hath  for  our  helpless  feet  each  abyss  spanned? 
Our  infant  prattler,  just  from  mother's  knee, 

When  Summer's  zephyrs  softly  play  around. 

Wild  in  its  rapture,  now  that  it  is  free. 
Creeps  up  to  some  old,  flower-grown,  rocky 

mound. 
And,  prattling  sweetly  o'er  some  shining  thing. 

Is  just  now  grasping  it  in  childish  bUss; 

When  hark!  the  flutter  of  an  angel's  wing 
Attracts  the  innocent  away  from  this. 
A  hissing  adder  there  in  ambush  lay. 

And  God  had  spanned  the  awful  chasm  to- 
day. 
Along  the  dangerous  path  of  childhood  years 

We  watch  the  pUgrimage  of  its  young  feet. 

And  in  some  epidemic.  Death  appears. 
And  asks  the  mother  for  her  darling  sweet ; 
We  tremble  lest  the  quivering  thread  shall  part, 

That  through  this  crisis  runs;  for  now  we 
hear 

The  wail  of  many  a  mother's  bleeding  heart, 
As  low  she  bows  beside  her  infant's  bier:— 
"  O  God !  prepare  us  for  the  blow,"  we  pray. 

And,  answering  us.  He  lets  our  darling  stay 
Then  in  life's  later  years,  when  speed  of  steam 

May  hurl  our  noblest  down  to  instant  death. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  a  startled  scream 
Tells  of  the  fated  victim's  dying  breath. 
O  anguish !  'twas  that  train  which  from  us  bore 

Our  hope  and  care  of  all  these  wasting  years; 

And  with  our  swimming  eyes  we  tremble  o'er 
The  column  where  the  fated  list  appears ; 
But  finding  not  our  loved  one's  name,  'tis  then 

We  know  God's  hand  hath  spanned  the  chasm 
again. 
'Tis  thus  He  watched  o'er  His  helpless  sheep. 

And  fills  His  loved  ones  full  of  golden  years. 

And  who,  at  last  lie  sweetly  down  to  sleep. 
Until  the  gray  of  dawn  again  appears; 
And  when,  through  that  sweet  dreamy  night 
they've  past. 

And  wake  in  peace  upon  the  other  shore, 

'Twill  fully  be  revealed  to  them  at  last 
How  God  had  spanned  in  life  each  abyss  o'er; 
And  threw  o'er  death's  dark  chasm  a  shining 
way,  [daj'- 

Where,  lulled  to  sleep,  they  woke  in  endless 


EXTRACT. 

You  may  see  a  fellow  mortal 

Passing  through  his  way  in  life, 
Who  may  seem  to  you  so  tranquil. 

You  may  think  he  knows  no  strife; 
Wealth  may  seem  to  dance  around  him. 

Happiness  his  daily  guest; 
Do  not  envj'  him,  he's  drinking 

Sweet  and  bitter  with  the  rest. 
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JULIA  H.  THAYER. 

Born:  Keeseville,  N.  T. 
At  the  age  of  ten  Julia  H.  Thayer  removed 
■v\  ith  her  parents  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  where 
she  has  since  resided  as  pupil  and  teacher 
in  her  father's  school,  the  Chicago  Female 
College,  at  Morgan  Park.  She  first  published 
her  verses  anonymously,  but  since  1870  until 
the  present  time  the  productions  of  her  pen, 
chiefly  poetical,  have  appeared  in  various  pa- 
pers and  periodicals  under  her  own  name.  She 
has  received  flattcrinar  inducements  to  write 
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prose,  but  is  most  devoted  to  the  muse.  She 
is  seen  at  her  best  in  religious  poems  and  sim- 
ple lyrics. 

Miss  Thayer  is  somewhat  below  medium 
height,  has  dark  curling  hair,  regular  features 
and  gray  eyes.  Upon  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand  is  a  plain  gold  ring — to  her  it  is  price- 
less, being  the  first  piece  of  precious  metal  that 
she  received  for  one  of  her  poems.  Miss  Thay- 
er is  not  only  a  writer  of  lyrical  poetry.but  oc- 
casionally writes  prose,  and  is  also  a  fine  mu- 
sician. There  is  a  conscientious  fidelity  in 
Miss  Thayer's  work,  and  to  her  the  glorious 
West  brings  a  laurel  wreath  that  will  not  fade. 
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RESPICE    FINEM. 
Oh  not  her  gentle,  silent  agents  most 
Doth  Nature  use  to  purify  the  world. 


But  raging  hurricanes,  in  tumult  hurled. 
And  blasting  winds  and  tempests  are  her  boast. 
With  thundering  whir  of  ebon  wings,f  rom  coast 
To  coast  they  fly,  by  might  resistless  whirled. 
Then  in  their  central  calm  betimes  are  furled. 
And  rest  content,  for  lo '.  a  new-born  host 
Of  stronger  life  and  fresher  bloom  arise. 
Even  thus  have  all  the  greatest  eras  wrought 
Those  changes  that  have  made  our  earth  so 

wise. 
Weak  doubting  heart  receive  the  lesson  taught. 
Beyond  each  storm  of  grief  a  blessing  Ues, 
Becalmed  within  the  center  of  God's  thought. 


THE  ISLAND   SPRING. 
Far  from  shore,  where  salt  seas  only 

Hurl  white  storms  of  angry  foam. 
Stands  an  Island,  bleak  and  lonely. 

Banished  from  earth's  sylvan  home. 

Not  a  blade  of  floweret  tender 

Nestles  to  its  rocky  breast 
Through  the  warmth  of  summer  splendor. 

Into  wakening  life  caressed. 

But  as  pure  as  from  the  mountain 
Where  the  sweetest  waters  start, 

Lo !  a  sparkling  crystal  fountain 
Gushes  from  its  barren  heart; 

Fresh  and  clear,  though  all  surrounded 

By  the  briny  waters  wide. 
Never  once  its  laugh  confounded 

By  the  hostile,  dashing  tide ; 

Singing  always  with  a  spirit 

Envjing  not  the  high-born  spring: 

Satisfied  to  just  inherit 

Dreams  of  wayside  blossoming. 

Canst  thou  recognize  the  presage, 
O  my  heart,  with  better  trust? 

Canst  thou  read  a  heavenly  message 
On  this  tablet  of  the  dust? 

God  will  bid  a  fount  of  gladness 

Spring  from  out  thy  rock-bound  soul. 

Free  from  every  tone  of  sadness. 
Though  wild  seas  around  thee  roll. 

Tliou  shall  sing  the  same  glad  measures 
Caroled  in  earth's  fa^-est  bowers. 

Though  bereft  of  life's  gi'een  pleasures 
And  a  world  of  dewy  flowers. 


COBWEBS. 
Meshes  touched  with  the  morning-mist. 
Sheer  enough  for  the  ghosts  of  fairies ; 
Gossamer  forms  that  the  vapor  kissed 
To  the  verge  of  a  dream  as  light  as  the  air  is; 

Discs  of  pearl  from  the  fences  that  s\ving: 
Glittering  patches  of  veiUng  drawn  over 
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Meadow-grasses  where  night-damps  cling; 
Silvery  drapings  that  frost  the  clover; 

Thin  transparencies  seeking  to  screen 
Deep,  dark  hollows,  and  clefts  unsightly, 
Where  diamonds,  thrilling  with  liquid  sheen, 
Tremble  in  nets  that  hold  them  lightly. 

Lone  and  deserted  each  shining  abode  — 
Splendor  has  driven  the  tenants  away ; 
Gifts  of  such  beauty  seem  illy  bestowed 
On  ugly  black  spiders  that  live  by  prey. 

Tet,  after  all,  what  is  man  himself 
But  just  such  an  ogre,  who  loves  to  subsist 
On  his  unwary  brother,  on  plunder  and  pelf. 
In  this  web  of  a  world  that  hangs  in  the  mist? 


SUBMISSION. 
Not  on  seas  of  wild  commotion. 

When  the  crazy  tempest  raves. 
And  the  savage  voice  of  Ocean 

Challenges  his  clamoring  caves. 

Not  on  such  the  mirrored  glory 
Of  the  great  protecting  sky ; 

Not  a  billow  tells  the  story 
In  reflective  sympathy. 

Even  when,  in  broken  spirit. 
Waves  but  sigh  along  the  shore 

StiU  their  motion  must  inherit 

Shattered,  shifting  lights  —  no  more. 

But,  when  every  sound  is  muffled, 
And  repose,  as  calm  as  death. 

Rests  upon  a  sea  unruffled 
Bj-  a  faint,  disturbing  breath. 

Then  the  image  of  its  glory 
Answers  all  the  watching  sky ; 

Humbled  waves  repeat  the  story 
In  adoring  ecstacy. 
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AN  APOLOGY. 
"Please  send  us  some  Thanksgiving  verses. 

The  editor  ■rn-ites  in  July, 
While  Sol's  very  hottest  of  curses 

The  mercury's  passions  defy. 

I  wipe  the  ■warm  dews  from  my  forehead. 

And  tear,  like  a  poet,  my  hair. 
And  vow  that,  at  least,  it  is  horrid 

To  sit  In  this  thrice-heated  glare 

And  write  up  the  pudding  and  turkey 

And  hearty  cold-weathery  things- 
Bab!  mental  dj'spepsia  makes  murky 
My  brain  unprovided  with  wings. 

To  the  foot  of  Parnassus  I  wander 
To  borrow  the  famed  winged  steed 

Full  conscious  that  Mother  Goose's  gander 
Is  more  apropos  to  my  need. 


'•  Come,  Pegasus,  come,"  I  go  calling  — 
No  whinnies  send  welcome  reply; 

Instead  comes  an  impish  voice  bawling: 
"  The  help  that  you'll  get's  in  your  eye. 

"Peg's  put  out  to  pasture  —  no  lying — 

He  told  me  to  say,  if  yoti  came, 
'Twas  rather  too  warm  to  be  flying 

Through  regions  no  cooler  than  flame.'' 

"  I  will  walk  to  the  top  of  the  mountain," 

I  cry,  in  the  heat  of  despair: 
"One  draught  fi-om  the  Castalian  fountain 

Will  make  fancy  Ught  as  the  air." 

I  reach,  with  much  toiling,  the  summit, 
And  make  for  the  spring  that's  near  by, 

When  the  wretched  imp  jeers:    "You  don't 
come  it, 
The  well  of  the  Muses  is  dry. 

"They,  skylarking  Nine,  with  Apollo, 

Are  off  to  their  summer  resort, 
Nice,  breezy  Olympus,  where  follow 

No  mortals,  whatever  their  sort." 

Indignant,  abashed  and  scarce  seeing, 
I  grope  down  the  mountain  again. 

My  only  consoling  thought  being 
The  gods  are  as  idle  as  men. 


MISSING. 
Late  at  night  I  saw  the  Shepherd 

Toiling  slow  along  the  hill. 
Though  the  flock  below  were  gathered 

In  the  fold  so  warm  and  still. 

On  His  face  I  saw  the  anguish. 
In  His  locks  the  drops  of  night. 

As  He  searched  the  misty  valleys. 
As  He  climbed  the  frosty  hight. 

Just  one  tender  lamb  was  missing 
When  He  called  them  all  by  name; 

While  the  others  heard  and  followed. 
This  one  only  never  came. 

Oft  his  voice  rang  thro'  the  darkness 
Of  that  long,  long  night  of  pain; 

Oft  He  vainly  paused  to  listen 
For  an  answering  tone  again. 

Far  away  the  truant,  sleeping 

By  the  chasm  of  Despair, 
Lay,  unconscious  of  its  danger. 

Shivering  in  the  mountain-air. 

But  at  last  the  Shepherd  found  it- 
Found  it  tre  in  sleep  it  died— 

Took  it  in  His  loving  bosom. 
And  His  soul  was  satisfied. 

Tlien  I  saw  the  Eastern  spaces 
Part  before  a  shining  throng, 

And  the  golden  dome  of  morning 
Seemed  to  shatter  Into  song. 
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MRS.  C.  M.  H.  WRIGHT. 

Born  about  1836. 
Mrs.  Wright  has  written  for  the  local  press 
for  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  and  her  poems 
have  always  been  readily  accepted.  She  has 
also  furnished  locals  to  the  Belvidere  Standard 
for  a  still  longer  period,  in  addition  to  weekly 
contributions  to  numerous  other  newspapei's. 
Naturally  of  a  conscientious  and  retiring  dis- 
position, Mrs.  Wright  is  averse  to  having  her 
name  placed  as  prominently  before  the  public 
as  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 


THERE'S  REST  AT  LAST. 
Rest  for  the  old  and  inflrm. 
Rest  for  the  weary  and  worn, 
Rest  for  the  halt  and  the  lame, 
Rest  for  the  worn  out  frame. 
Rest  for  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
Rest  for  the  sick  and  distressed, 
Rest  for  the  sorrowing  ones, 
Rest  when  life's  work  is  done. 
Rest  for  the  poor  tired  feet. 
Rest  that  is  pure  and  sweet, 
Rest  from  life's  stormy  blasts 
Rest  in  Heaven  at  last. 
Rest  on  that  beautiful  shore. 
When  life's  fitful  dream  is  o'er. 
Sweet  rest,  coming  sure  and  last. 
There's  rest,  there's  rest  at  last. 
Rest  from  all  toil  and  strife. 
Rest  from  the  turmoils  of  life. 
Rest  when  the  still  hands  press 
Close  o'er  the  pulseless  breast. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  RHYME  FOR  THE  LITTLE 

ONES. 
A  poor  little  girl  with  a  tattered  gown 

One  beautiful  Christmas  night. 
Crept  up  to  a  window  large  and  wide 

And  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  sight. 
A  table  was  spread  with  Christmas  pies. 

And  all  that  was  good  to  eat; 
While  she  stood  shivering  and  cold  without 

No  shoes  to  cover  her  feet. 
A  kind  old  man  saw  the  dear  little  face 

Pressed  close  to  the  window  pane : 
And,  snatching  her  up  in  his  great  strong  arms 

Strode  up  to  the  door  and  walked  in. 
A  bevy  of  children,  gathered  around. 

To  take  in  the  curious  sight; 
Some  gave  her  candy,  and  some  gave  buns, 

Till  the  little  girl  cried  with  dehght. 
That  night  she  slept  in  a  soft  warm  bed. 

And  never  knew  hunger  more, 
For  the  man  who  picked  up  the  starving  waif, 

Was  a  friend  to  the  needy  and  poor. 


Now,  when  we  eat  our  Christmas  sweets. 
And  beautiful  presents  receive. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  some  boys  and  girls 
Are  hungry  and  cold  this  Christmas  Eve. 


SORROW  IN  EVERY  HEART. 
There  is  sorrow  in  every  heart  on  earth 

No  mortal  can  hope  to  be  free. 
And  others  have  seen  their  idols  laid  low 

Alike  with  you  and  with  me. 

The  cup  our  neighbor  is  drinking  to-day. 
Draining  to  the  dregs  of  Sorrow, 

May  come  to  us  as  it  came  to  them. 
To  quaff  it  off  to-morrow. 

We  lay  our  choicest  treasures  down. 
The  while  our  hearts  are  breaking  ; 

And  in  our  woe  we'll  nigh  forget. 
What  other  hearts  are  aching. 

What  though  our  darlings  still  and  cold. 
Sleep  neath  the  nodding  daises  ; 

When  Jesus  wakes  his  jewels  up 
They'll  rise  to  sing  his  praises. 

And  then  how  sweet  'twill  be  to  feel. 
When  united  round  His  throne 

Through  affliction  Christ  was  leading  us. 
To  our  bright  eternal  home. 

'Tis  the  common  lot  of  all  mankind 
Each  in  their  turn  to  suffer  pain 

But  he  who  often  sows  in  tears. 
Shall  reap  in  joy  again. 


SHE  COULD  NOT  BE  SELFISH, 

I  wouldn't  be  selfish  like  some  girls  I  know. 
And  be  wishing  for  everything  nice  on  the 
tree, 

Of  course  I  want  something,  a  dolman  perhaps 
And  a  few  more  things,  would  satisfy  me. 

I  own  I've  been  wanting  a  book  and  some  lace, 

0  yes !  and  some  mittens,  a  scarf  and  a  ring. 
Besides  there's  that  necklace  I've  doted  upon. 

And  a  cage  with  a  pert  little  bird  that  will 
sing. 
That  isn't  much  I  am  sure,  but  I  almost  forgot 

A  set  of  new  furs  and  a  stylish  new  hat. 
That  Avill  quite  eclipse  the  Bi'owns  and  the 
Jones, 

With  a  long  sweeping  feather,  and  all  of  that. 
Yes !  I'd  like  some  slippers  and  a  dainty  liood. 

Which  would  be  the  envy  of  all  the  town. 
And  I  am  sure  to  get,  I  hope  so  at  least, 

A  pearl  card  case  and  blue  silk  gown. 

A  box  of  perfumery  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
With  a  nice  gold  watch  would  come  in  very 
good. 
But  I  don't  want  everytliing  as  some  girls  do. 

1  cannot  lie  selfish— I  never,  never  could. 
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TEMPERANCE  RECITATION. 
Red  Ribbon,  do  you  ask  why  I  wear  it, 

Why  nothing  can  be  more  plain  — 
Just  simply  to  say  to  mj'  neighbor 

That  I'm  not  a  drinking  man. 

I've  signed  the  pledge  over  and  over, 
And  broke  it,  I  blush  to  confess. 

But,  with  this  Little  pleasant  reminder, 
I  can't  drink  with  this  on  my  breast. 

I've  tried  to  look  the  other  way. 
And  edge  my  way  up  to  the  bar. 

But  it  is  sure  to  flash  up  in  my  face. 
The  bright  little  guiding  star. 

To  be  sure  it  is  but  a  trifle, 

This  bit  of  red  ribbon  I  wear, 

But  our  Life  is  made  up  of  trifles, 

And  each  trifle  some  weight  that  bear. 

It  is  but  a  trifle  this  drinking 

A  Little  weak  ale  now  and  then ; 

Yet  it  leads  to  results  most  disastrous. 
Often  ruining  the  mightiest  of  men. 

These  trifles,  I  happen  to  notice 

Soon  alarming  proportions  assume 

And  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  breakers. 
We  should  mind  all  these  trifling  things. 

Besides  the  girls  look  more  kindly, 
A  fact  which  I'm  happy  to  note, 

And  if  the  dear  creatures  wiU  back  us 
We'll  wipe  this  vile  whisky  stain  out. 
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THE  DRUNKARD'S  BOY. 

Why  is  it  my  school  mates  aU  shun  me; 

And  call  me  a  poor  worthless  brat. 
Do  they  think  I  have  not  enough  sorrow. 

That  they  scorn  me,  and  treat  me  Like  that. 

It  is  not  enough  I  must  go  shivering, 
And  starved  aud  beaten  at  home. 

That  they  jostle  and  push  me  so  rudely. 
Must  I  travel  life's  journey  alone? 

Is  there  not  one  eye  left  to  pity 

One  heart  in  sympathy  to  beat; 
One  hand  in  mercy  to  lead  me. 

To  guide  these  poor  wandering  feet. 

Am  I  to  blame  that  my  father 
Loves  whiskj'  more  than  the  right. 

Must  I  bear  his  kicks  and  his  crimes. 
And  the  scorn  of  the  world  aUke? 

Is  there  a  being  above  as  they  tell  me 
All  powerful  in  goodness  and  love ; 

Who  is  able  to  give,  or  take  from  us, 
O,  is  there  such  a  being  above? 

If  so,  why  does  he  not  help  me ; 

Why  do  I  not  hear  his  loved  voice? 
One  look  or  one  word,  of  kindness. 

Would  make  this  poor  lone  heart  rejoice. 


M.  F.  BRADSTREET-HAUSEX. 

Born:  TJltsses,  N.  T.,  July  27, 1841. 
For  several  years  this  lady  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  teacher,  but  in  1866  she  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Polo  public  school,  and 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Charles  Hausen, 
Jr.,  on  June  27.  Mrs.  Hausen  (Mary  F.  Brad- 
street  began  writing  at  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
when  her  essays  were  hlgtily  complimented  at 
school.  During  the  war  she  wrote  several  fine 
pieces  cherished  by  friends.  In  person  she  is 
pleasing,  with  a  dignified  manner  that  repels 
all  false  curiosity.  She  is  something  of  an 
artist,  her  skill  for  figures  being  great.  An 
Asiatic  Scene  in  oil,  and  Fruit  and  Flowers 
in  watercolors  are  her  best  efforts.  She  has 
also  a  painting  in  oil  of  her  Alma  Mater, 
which  is  finely  executed.  Of  late  she  has  writ- 
ten much,  from  which  the  following  selections 
are  made.  Their  artistic  accuracy  and  ear- 
nestness make  them  well  worth  reading. 


LIFE. 

All !  me,  who  has  not  asked  the  question  why 
We  live  and  labor  in  the  vineyard  here. 
And  what  awaits  and  what  shall  make  them 
clear; 
The  mystic  shadow  that  around  us  lie. 
Life  carae  to  us  —  we  might  have  passed  it  by. 
Had  we  a  choice  and  known  the  grief  of 
tear. 
The  weight  of  years,  the  living  fraught  with 
fear. 

But  lo !  it  came  unsought  to  you  and  I. 

And  so  the  short,  brief  stretch  of  fleeting  time 

Uniting  soul  and  body  here  between 

The  birth  and  death  answereth  this  to  me. 
Life  findeth  here  beginning,  and  sublime. 

And  infinite  it  reacheth  thi-ough,  unseen. 

Within  the  vale  to  all  eternity. 


THE  THRASHING  HUM. 

Tlie  dear,  old  hum !  I  hear  it  stiU. 

The  whir  and  song  the  music  trill 
It  comes  adown  the  maze  of  years 
The  dead  life  lives  again  in  tears 

And  visions  wake  the  olden  thrill. 

'Mid  golden  fields  anear  the  hill 

By  rippling  rivulet  aud  rill, 

A  child  stoops  low  and  Listening  hears 
The  dear,  old  hum. 

Her  wee  hands  clasping  to  the  fill 

The  autumn  blooms  she  lingers  till 
The  echoes  die,  Ah !  fadeless  cheers 
Within  your    borderline  she  peers 

And  hears  again  in  ev'ning's  chill 
The  dear,  old  hum. 
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MINNIE  ADELLA  HAUSEN., 

Born:  Franklin  Grove,  III.,  April  341867 
Minnie  Hatjsen  has  written  poetry  from  an 
early  age,  and  the  press  has  extended  to  her 
many  marks  of  appreciation.  Her  poems  are 
sympathetic,  true  and  eurnest.  She  has  is- 
sued her  longest  jioem  in  pamphlet  form,  and 


MINNIE  ADELLA  HAUSEN. 

hopes  to  have  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for 
pubUcation  iu  1890.  In  person  she  is  tall  and 
interesting,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes. 
Through  the  kindness  of  friends  she  has  laid 
a  foundation  of  a  geological  collection. 
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AT  CANDLE-LIGHT. 
A  mellow  glint  of  golden  light 

Pales  in  the  western  sky ; 
The  banners  of  the  gentle  night 
O'erwave  each  distant,  purple  height 

Lone  where  the  wild  winds  sigh 
As  sweeping  o'er  the  winter  white 

Echoing  long  they  die. 
Within  the  depths  of  ambered  blue 

Bright  is  the  ev'niug  star; 
A  ladder  lit  with  love's  sweet  hue 
To  tender  thoughts  of  myrtled  rue 

Dear  from  the  years  afar; 
And,  Jacob-like,  I  looking,  too. 

Fathom  the  mortal  bar. 
And  on  the  distant,  reaching  rounds 

Angels  of  light  and  fair 
Are  bringing  back  old  sights  and  sounds 


From  childhood's  rosied,  vanished  bounds 

Robed  iu  their  vesture  fair: 
Wliite,  shining  gems  and  cypress  mounds 

"Whispers  of  love  and  prayer. 
The  long,  dead  years,  the  silent  years, 

White  with  the  buds  of  May, 
Empearled  in  silv'ry  floods  of  tears. 
Enshrined  iu  love  tliat  long  endears 

Seem  in  their  old  array. 
And  voices  that  once  scarcely  hears 

Speak  in  the  fading  daJ^ 
The  twilight  comes  with  silence  sweet, 

Graj-  are  the  hills  and  cold; 
Mj-  dreamy  thoughts  in  concord  meet 
And  tender  tales  of  love  repeat. 

Tales  that  are  never  old. 
And  candle-light  with  elfln  feet 

Flits  from  the  clouds  of  gold. 


THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 
TO  celia  thaxter. 
A  grey-tinged  sky  above  the  mist  and  sea; 
Bare,  shoreward  rocks  and  tangled  weeds  in 

drifts; 
Lone,  sea-lost  shells  repeating  on  the  clifts 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  ocean's  euphonj': 
A  fresh  sea-breeze ;  low  voices  calling  me ; 
The  long,  dim  light,  in  strange  and  shifts 
'Twixt  dark  and  Ught,  which  altern  pales 
and  lifts 
And  shades  the  sea  in  half-felt  mystery ; 
So  close  thj'  songs  to  chords  of  sea  and  sky 
I  can  not  part  the  wild,  sweet  place  from 

thee 
Nor  tear  the  tendrils  fiom  thy  casement 
panes. 
Tlie  loons  send  forth  their  almost  human  cry. 
The  lamps  shine  out  on  waters  far  from  me. 
The  winds  are  low— I  hear  them  iu  thy 
strains. 


MUNICH. 

Afar  through  airy  vails  of  amethyst 
The  Alps  of  Tyrol  wear  their  hoods  of  snow, 
Above  the  plain  where  Isar's  waters  flow 
And  vanished  in  the  cloud-white  waves  of 

mist. 
There  where  the  rays  of  sunlight  gleam  and 
glist 
The  German  music  waives  its  weal  and  woe 
In  chords  of  grandeur  that  so  thrill  and  glow 
Methinks  the  mountains  almost  stoop  to  Ust. 
From  out  the  west  where  golden  sunsets 
burn 
Their  lighted  candles  at  the  death  of  day 
The  breaths  of  forest  scent  the  breeze 
and  gale. 
And  far  away  the  eye  can  clear  discern 
The  towers  and  spires  of  FraucnKircho  gray 
Aloft  o'er  Munich,  Munich  of  the  vale. 
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SARAH  E.  PULATR  a^LEAX. 

SIDNEY  MCLEAN. 

Born:  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  June  26, 1854. 

Sidney  McLean  commenced  writing  at   the 

ag'e  of  eighteen,  and  lias  contributed  largelj- 

to  tli(»  lof'nl  ]ir(>c;c  •i^ifi  ip'idiiio-  ^^,'v\,  f]if^]e  of 


SARAH  E.  PTJLVER  MC    LEAN. 

the  country.  Aside  from  her  literary  efforts 
she  also  follows  the  profession  of  music  teach- 
er in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  now  resides. 


MY   LOVER. 
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What  if  my  lover  be  dark,  or  fair  — 
1  have  no  wish ;  I  do  not  care  — 
If  only  his  manly,  honest  face 
Shows  in  each  feature  an  inward  grace. 
What  if  my  lover  be  tall,  or  slight  — 
I  do  not  care,  if  only  his  sight 
Be  lifted  above  earth's  sordid  care 
To  see  God's  handiwork,  true  and  fair. 
What  if  my  lover  be  poor,  or  rich  — 
To  me  it  makes  no  difference  which. 
If  onlj'  his  heart  be  stanch  and  true. 
His  hand  will  lead  me  safely  through. 
What  if  my  lover  be  famous,  or  no  — 
Fame  may  fade,  or  perchance  may  grow ; 
If  he  comes  to  me,  his  manhood  clear 
From  the  stain  of  sin,  I  will  not  fear. 
Somewhere  he  tarries  and  waits  for  me  - 
Sometime  his  face  I  shall  surely  see. 
For  I  shall  know  when  my  king  I  meet, 
Mj  soul  will  rise  and  his  coming  greet. 


THE  MASQUE. 
Oh !  the  faces,  faces,  faces  — 

Faces  young  and  faces  fair; 
Eaces  smooth  from  lives  of  ease,  and 

Faces  seamed  by  toil  and  care. 
I  stood  upon  a  busy  street  — 

They  passed  me  to  and  fro  — 
Masques  are  they,  thought  I,  and  cover 

The  life  that  lies  below. 
Once  in  awhile,  but  rare,  there  passed, 

A  face  so  marred  by  sin. 
That  all  the  baseness  stood  revealed  — 

No  need  to  look  within. 
And   standing   there,    this    queer   thou^t 
came  — 

"  Suppose  that  now  and  here 
The  masque  of  flesh  should  fall,  and  souls 

Stand  forth  distinct  and  clear." 
E'en  as  I  thought,  lol  it  was  done, 

I  started  with  affright ; 
All  suddenly  they  stood,  and  were 

As  air  is,  thin  and  light. 
But  what  a  change !  that  woman's  face. 

So  beautiful  befoi-e. 
Had  lost  its  charm,  for  mark  of  Cain 

She  on  the  forehead  bore. 
And  each  sad  feature  of  her  soul, 

Was  hurt,  and  bore  a  scar; 
The  blood  of  innocents  was  there. 

Its  perfectness  to  mar. 
And  over  there  had  been  a  form 

Manly  and  full  of  grace. 
His  soul  a  very  pigmy  was. 

And  what  a  sin-scarred  face. 
But  one,  was  he  of  that  long  Une, 

Who  choose  with  sin  to  bide. 
Content  to  follow  fleshly  lust, 

And  seek  no  other  guide? 
But  there  were  some  who  walked  beside. 

Whose  souls  were  pure  and  white, 
And  each  of  these  on  forehead  had 

A  cross  of  dazzling  light. 
And  thus  they  were,  the  bad  and  good. 

Mixed  as  they  went  along  — 
But  this  I  saw  —  the  best  of  masques 

To  blackest  souls  belong. 
I  looked  and  looked  till  heart  and  brain. 

Filled  with  such  bitter  pain, 
That  in  an  agony  I  cried, 

"  Oh,  masque  them  all  again!  " 
I  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, 

As  each  its  flesh  resumed. 
The  faces  smiled  and  -were  so  bright. 

Their  darkness  not  illumed. 
And  still  the  crowd  went  surging  oy. 

Each  had  his  cross  to  bear. 
Which  I  saw  not,  and  thanked  my  God 

We  bad  a  mask  to  wear. 
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CHARLES  RIEF. 

Born  in  Germany,  Nov.  13, 1842. 
Mr.  Rief's  career  has  l^een  an  eventful  one, 
having-  been  around  the  world  twice,  and  is 


CHARLES  RIEF. 

now  visiting  Palestine.  He  has  been  county- 
representative  and  also  county  clerk  at  Grand 
Island,  Net).,  where  he  now  resides. 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 
Hazy  in  the  northern  skies. 
Doth  a  dark-grey  storm-cloud  rise ; 
Now  a  lull,  anon  a  gust 
Playing  free,  in  sportive  lust. 
Intermixed  with  dust  and  snow; 
Driven  quickly  to-and-f  ro. 

Whirling  round  — 

Onward  hound; 
With  a  hollow  moaning  sound. 
And  an  icy  arctic  sting 
Comes  the  storm — tlie  snow  crowned  king 
Beast  with  instinct,  man  with  brains. 
Dread  the  stormy  king  of  the  plains. 
In  his  snow-fed  track  they  com.e 
Each  one  striving  for  a  liome ; 
Man  walks,  blinded  on  his  route. 
Whilst  the  beast  will  roam  about. 

Till  at  last  — 

They  are  cast, 
Down  before  the  winter's  blast : 
One  to  die,  one  to  be  blest 
Yonder  witli  celestial  rest ! 
See  the  fragrant  cedar  tree  — 


Bows  its  head  to  worship  thee. 
King  of  stoi-ms,  thy  royal  will 
Sweep  the  mountain,  vale  and  hiU; 
On  tl)y  regal  diadem 
Every  crystal  is  a  gem. 

Snow  .sublime. 

For  a  time. 
Ruler  of  a  northern  clime ; 
All  thy  fury  will  be  spent 
Three  days  bring  thy  final  end  I 
In  the  west  we  see  a  gleam. 
Now  and  then  a  golden  l^eam ; 
Fleecy  clouds  pass  swiftly  by, 
Fresentlj'  an  azure  sky 
Greets  us,  with  a  setting  sun; 
Storm  king,  now  thy  work  is  done ! 

Still  the  night. 

Stars  shine  briglit. 
And  the  moon  sheds  silv'ry  light. 
Sparkling  wliite  the  crystals  glow, 
On  the  snowy  plains  below. 
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AN  ADDRESS    TO   THE    ^  ISLAND  OF 
ICELAND." 
Hark !  storm-tossed  land,  isle  of  the  sea. 
Field  of  the  geysers,  seat  of  Thor, 
Restore  again  to  memory 
The  runes,  within  thj'  ice-bound  shore. 
And  sagas  of  the  ancient  skald. 
"  Helms  kringle"  as  by  Sturlesou  told, 
Reclaim  thy  former  Liberty, 
And  set  thy  sons  and  daughters  free ! 
O  cold  and  arctic  wonderland. 
With  slumbering  jo-kuls  glacier-crowned. 
Brought  forth  from  Neptune's  aqueous 
And  Titan's  forces  upward  bound    [hand. 
Child  of  the  wave,  yet  born  by  fire  I 
Thy  eddas  ever  will  inspire. 
Produce  the  legends  of  the  sea. 
And  chant  the  songs  of  liberty. 
The  "  Midgard  "  serpent  is  asleep. 
Reposing,  in  the  "  ocean's  "  bed; 
Old  "Krakeu  "  rests  within  the  deep. 
Still  "  twilight  of  the  gods  "  gleam  yet. 
Let  Frigga's  sou  from  Hecla's  dome. 
Again  command  the  Norse,  to  roam 
For  liberty,  from  Vinland's  shore. 
Where  first  the  Vikings  freedom  bore. 
Stern  Skaptar,  in  his  fog-bound  clime. 
With  Vatna's  heads  spread  gloom  about ; 
Volcanic  peers,  that  rule  sublime; 
(When  Strokr  may  be  coaxed  to  spout) 
Such  wars,  of  Are,  and  frost,  and  snow. 
With  streams,  that  hot  from  geysers  flow. 
Proclaim,  tliat  tiro-born  energy 
Is  incubating  liberty. 
Behold  the  Logberg  of  Thingwolls 
Where  clear  and  dark-green  water  flows ; 
In  secret  streams,  from  far  .ioculs. 
Close  by  the  ancient  "Mount  of  Laws,"       I 
Here  on  the  rugged  lava  floor,  I 
-^ 
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The  "Al tiling- "  met  in  days  of  yore; 
When  Leif  stood  w'th  his  bark  to  sea, 
For  "Bjarnes"— Landof  Liberty. 
Kin£-  Olaf  s  Christian  tidal  wave. 
Submerged  the  northern  pagan  claim. 
At  that  time  when  a  chieftain  brave 
In  council  moclied  God  Odin's  claim. 
When  sagas  pure  and  elegant 
From  Fi'ode's  and  from  Snorre's  hand 
Told  of  thy  jarls,  the  brave  and  free. 
Then  Iceland  cradled  liberty. 
Awake  once  more  from  lethargy. 
Float  the  white  falcon  to  the  breeze; 
Unfurl  the  blue  flag  of  the  free. 
Let  vassalag-e  and  bondage  cease ! 
Erect  thy  runic  ballad's  throne, 
In  honor  of  the  arctic  zone. 
First  self-rule,  or  autonomy 
Then  native  free-born  liberty. 


ATOMIC    GRAVITY,    THE    CAUSE   OF 

SOLAR  SYSTEMS. 
A  force,  designed  by  mystic  hand 

Launched,    from  the  realms  of  nature's 
cause ; 
Found  in  the  smallest  grain  of  sand. 

And  atoms,  moved  by  inborn  laws. 
These  laws  at  work,  in  space  appear. 

As  gravity,  the  cosmic  nurse, 
Whicli  governs  ever,  far  and  near. 

And  rules  and  fjuides  the  universe. 
From  causes,  effects  are  displayed ; 

Observed  wherever  we  may  gaze. 
An  atom,  that  a  cause  obeyed, 

Gave  effect  to  a  sun  In  space. 
It  was  at  the  creative  morn, 

Wlien  atoms  brought  along  that  force 
Of  matter,  deep  within  them  born ; 

Nursed,  from  a  life-inflating  source. 
Decreeing  Fiat  ordered  light. 

When  chaos  was  upon  the  scene ; 
And  from  a  long  Cimmerian  night. 

Did  suns  and  worlds  in  space  convene. 
An  innate  force  they  did  maintain. 

By  casting  from  a  blazing  throne. 
The  planets,  which  around  them  train. 

With  pristine  power  still  their  own. 
Again  whilst  yet  each  planet  glows. 

Their  crusts  —  cooled  in  an  onward  race  — 
Were  hurled  along,  by  seismic  throes 

In  moons  and  asteroids  through  space. 
So  suns  were  with  their  systems  thrown 

In  space,  on  spiral  curves  to  roam. 
By  impulses  in  atoms  shown ; 

Bound  ever  for  a  central  home. 
This  force  born  by  primeval  laws ; 

A  motor  for  eternity ; 
Receding  and  advancing  cause 

In  the  Atomic  Gravitj'. 


CHARLES  ELIPHALET  REED. 

Born:  Mount  Joy,  Pa..  Feb.  28,  1867. 
Charles  Eliphalet  Reed  became  principal 
assistant  Postmaster  at  Mount  Joy  in  1880, 
which  position  he  held  for  nearly  eight  years. 
He  has  contributed  poems  to  Texas  Sittings, 
Boston  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  many  other  publications.  Besides  writ- 
ing poetry,  he  is  the  author  of  several  stories, 
and  has  also  composed  music. 


THE  FATE  OF  ADONIS. 
Deep  in  the  forest  lies  Adonis,  dead; 

By  him,  his  bow  and  spear;  there,  in  his  side. 
Is  the  fell  wound  the  cursed  boar's  tusk  made; 
His  clear  blue  eyes,  his  cold  white  eyeUds  hide ; 
Cool  zephyrs  tan  his  cheeks  and  kiss  his  hair. 

And  mourn  the  sad  deatli  of  a  youth  so  fair. 
Now  lovely  Venus  suddenly  appears. 

And  by  Adonis'   prostrate  form  she  f aUs ; 
His  white  face  she  suffuses  with  her  tears. 

And  on  the  murderous  boar  dire  vengeance 
calls; 
Kisses  his  bloodless  lips,  raves,  tears  her  hair. 
And  groans,  and  wrings  her  hands  in  her  de- 
spair. 
At  leng-th  to  Pluto's  realms  awaj'  she  speeds. 

Of  Ceres'  stolen  child  a  boon  to  crave : 
That  Adon  be  restored  to  life,  she  pleads ; 

Not  his  the   flesh   should  feed  the  greedy 
grave. 
Tlie  goddess,  sympathizing  with  her  guest. 
Inclines  a  gracious  ear  to  her  request. 
Adon  shall  live  again,  but  not  alone 

For  Venus'  sake;  Elysium  ill  may  spare 
So  sweet  a  youth ;  Adonis,  thou'rt  thine  own 

No   longer,    but   henceforth    thyself  must 
share  [sign 

With  these  two  goddesses,  and  each  year  re- 
To  Venus  half,  and  half  to  Proserpine ! 

SUNRISE  AT  SEA. 
'Tis  dark,  but  in  the  distant  eastern  sky,  [ing; 

The  chill  gray  light  of  early  dawn  is  break- 
Night's  twinkling  luminaries  pale;  on  high. 

Yon  fleecy  cloud  an  orient  tinge  is  taking. 

Now  the  long  night's  dark  reign  has  neared 

its  end;  Lbrushing; 

Scarce  is  the  breeze  the  slumbering  ocean 

A  rosy  hue  the  waking  East  is  flushing. 
Where  seem  the  waters  with,  the  sky  to  blend. 
Now  from  the  horizon  carmine  streaks  ascend; 
The  smooth  yet  ever  restless  sea  is  blusliing; 
Now  o'er  its  breast  the  golden  light  is  rushing 
Far  as  those  paths  of  liquid  fire  extend. 
In  splendor  now  the  sun,  monarch  of  day. 

His  head  uprears,  and  sets  the  sea  ablaze; 

Illumes  tlie  trackless  ocean  with  his  light ; 
Assumes  in  royal  state,  imperial  sway. 

Darts  o'er  the  sparkling  waves  his  gorgeous 
And  usherri  in  another  morning  liright.  [rays. 
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CHARLES  LINCOLN  PHIFER. 

Born  :  Fayette  Co.  III,.,  July  16,  18(30. 
On  both  sides  lie  is  of  German  extraction, 
the  name  Phifer,  Pifer,  or  Fifer,  three  gener- 
ations back  in  the  familj-'s  history  spelled 
Pfefler;  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  being 
Heisler.  Eeared  on  a  farm  until  18T6,  in  which 
year  his  fatlier  died,  Charley  attended  tlie 
district  school ;  then,  his  mother  having  re- 
moved to  the  county  capital,  VandaUa,  he 
soon  after  began  learning  the  printers'  trade; 


charle;5  lincoen  phifer. 
and  graduated  from  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  in  1880.  In  1881  he  became  editor  of  the 
Fayette  County  News.  Eemoving  to  Cali- 
fornia, Mo.,  in  1883,  he  started  a  job  printing 
office  and  for  nearly  a  year  run  a  little  sheet 
called  Phifer's  Paper,  which  gained  quite  a 
local  reputation  for  humor.  Selling  the  sub- 
scription to  the  paper,  in  1888  he  run,  in  con- 
nection with  his  job  office,  a  campaign  paper 
styled  the  Semi-Weekly  Republican.  He  has 
originated  several  "wrinkles"  in  printing, 
which  were  given  to  the  craft  through  tech- 
nical journals,  and  have  passed  into  general 
use.  Almost  with  the  dawn  of  memorj'  he 
manifested  a  liking  for  picture  drawing;  and 
while  he  yet  sometimes  makes  sketches  and 
even  engravings  (he  never  had  anj'  training 
for  either),  the  passion  for  drawing  seems  to 
have  merged  into  a  passion  for  writing  —  and 


particularly  verse  writing —  soon  after  he  be- 
came a  student  of  printing.  He  has  con- 
tribtited  verses,  or  essays,  to  The  Current, 
Chicago;  Day  Star,  New  York;  Republican, 
St.  Louis;  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago;  Toledo 
Blade,  and  various  religious  and  local  papers. 
Mr.  Phifer  has  published  by  his  own  hands, 
for  circulation  among  his  friends,  several 
pamphlets  of  verse,  and  one  five-act  play, 
"  Zaphnath-Paaneah,"  in  blank  verse,  that  has 
been  highly  complimented  by  author  and  ac- 
tor friends,  among  whom  it  circulated  ex- 
clusively. He  is  preparing  to  issue  a  volume 
of  verse  —  an  ambitious  effort  of  some  300 
pages.  Mr.  Phifer  is  unmarried.  He  is  five 
feet  three  and  one-half  inches  taU,  and 
weights  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
His  hair  is  dark  brown ;  his  eyes  are  blue. 


IT  CANNOT  MATTER. 
It  cannot  matter  where  or  when 

The  light  of  life  goes  out  with  us; 
For  only  a  few  j'cars,  and  then 
We  all  must  end  in  darkness  thus, 
In  utter  darkness,  thus. 

From  birth  we  draw  on  toward  the  grave, 
Like  arrows  speeding  from  the  bow. 

And  though  to  three-score  years  we  live, 
'Tis  but  a  little  flight,  and  so 

The  strongest  are  brought  low. 

All  men  are  worn  out  —  then  they  die : 
If  strong,  we  must  the  longer  bear; 

If  weak,  are  broken  easilj- ; 
And  peace  must  come  where  there  is  care, 
The  speedier  solace  there. 

We  wail  when  death  destroys  our  friends. 
But  grieving  hastens  us  to  peace ; 

We  die,  and  mourning  love  expends 
Itself  in  tears,  till  sorrows  cease, 
And  quickly  comes  release. 

Peasants  and  monarchs  side  by  side 

Into  the  silent  tomb  shall  go, 
And  none  shall  know  they  lived  or  died. 

In  one  brief  century  or  so  — 

Their  lineage  shall  not  know 


BOOGERS. 
When  I  was  a  little  feller,  1  was  jiss  that  'f raid 

Of  the  Boogers,  I'd  ji;«s  run 
Past  every  tiny  wee  little  spot  of  shade 

That  I  would  happen  iipon. 
I  was  jiss  that  'fraid  the  Bad  Man  'u'd  come, 

If  I  had  done  anything  wi-ong, 
I  wouldn't  go  out  after  night  at  all, 

Ceppun  my  ma  was  along. 

If  Jack  (he's  my  dog)  was  to  bark  at  a  tree, 
Mj'  goodness  1  how  I  would  jump ! 
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I  Avas  'fraid  'twas  the  Bad  Man  come  for  me, 

And  my  lieart  'u'd  go  thumpity-thump. 
But  I  ain't  'fraid  of  the  Bad  Man,  now  — 

Leastwise  till  I  g-et  dead ; 
'Cause  I  never  did  see  no  Boogers  at  all, 

Ceppun  on  Jim  Smith's  head. 
Now  —  honest  Injun  —  please  tell  me  true, 

Jiss  true  as  ever  you  can : 
Did  ever  a  Booger  appear  to  you? 

Jever  see  the  Bad  Man? 
I  guess  the  folks  tell  a  heap  o'  stuff 

To  scare  us  to  bein'  good ; 
But  I  want  some  fun;  un'  I  ain't  afraid 

No  more  of  the  dark  er  the  wood. 
If  a  Booger  'u'd  come,  I'd  jiss  set  Jack 

On  him,  un  I  guess  he'd  run ; 
He'd  leave  before  you  could  jiss  say,  'Scat! 

Er  I'd  shoot  him  with  mj"  gun. 
I  am  big  enough  to  whip  'em,  I  guess. 

For  the  Boogers  leave  big  folks  be. 
If  my  pa  can  stay  out  till  eleven  o'clock. 

They  jiss  won't  bother  me. 


A  VOICE  OF  THE  NIGHT. 
When  the  family  sit  outside 

On  the  sultrj'  summer  night. 
And  the  frogs  croak  far  and  wide 

And  a  dark  wood  bai's  the  sight; 
"When  the  bat  drops,  bouncing  on. 

And  the  owl  is  by  the  mill. 
And  the  moth  in  flame  has  flown, 

Then  we  hear  the  whipporwill  — 
WhipporwiU ! 
From  the  copse  and  from  the  hill, 
WhipporwiU,  whipporwill,  whipporwiU! 
When  around  the  beetles  boom. 

And  mosquetos  hum  in  smoke, 
And  the  fireside  light  the  gloom. 

And  the  lightning  wrinkles  up; 
When  the  evening  air  is  full, 

And  the  heart  is  calm  and  still, 
'Mid  the  zephj-rs  sweet  and  cool 

Comes  the  sound  of  "  Whipporwill,  Whip- 
porwill! " 
Ceaselessly  it  rings,  and  shrill, 
Whipporwill,  whipporwill,  whipporwiU! 
Was  some  maid  like  Philome, 

Lost  in  new  Arcadian  wild. 
Seized  by  some  rough  deity. 

Near  o'erpowered  and  defiled. 
Till,  though  stifled  with  her  hair. 

Kindly  by  Minerva  heard. 
She  was  rescued  from  despair, 

Flying  from  his  clutch,  a  bird  — 
WhipporwiU? 
Through  her  hair  gag  wailing  still 
On  her  lover,  "  Whip  -  poor  Will!  " 
In  the  old  field  overgrown. 

By  the  brook  that  murmurs  low. 
In  the  graveyard,  on  a  stone. 


ffi- 


From  the  dead  oak  just  below. 
Like  a  mentor  weird,  or  seer. 

Thus  the  wild  voice  echoes  shrill. 
Till  the  judgment  seemeth  near. 

Ever  one  word,  whipporwill, 
Whipporwill ! 
'Mong  the  ruins  wUl  ring  stiU, 
Whipporwill,  whipporwUl,  whipporwUl! 


AN^GELS. 

I  was  passing  along  through  the  woodland. 

And  down  through  the  meadows  where 
The  grass  and  leaves  were  rustling 

In  the  cool  October  air  — 
WTiere  the  wood  was  lone  with  echoes. 

And  all  was  somber  and  gray  — 
Where  the  hoary  old  alchemist.  Autumn, 

Blew  smoke  aloft  like  spray. 
And  with  his  incantations. 

By  his  horoscope  and  art. 
Changed  the  leaves  to  gold  and  purple. 

Transforming  every  part  — 
And  I  saw,  all  alone  by  the  roadside 

Where  the  grass  was  crisp  and  dead. 
'Mid  the  broken  lances  of  frost-sprites. 

Where  the  grand  onslaught  had  led  — 
Flowers  wounded  and  dying. 

The  sweet  ones  and  the  bright ; 
And  I  marveled  at  the  mystery 

Wrought  in  the  silent  night. 
I  thought  of  a  dear  one,  wounded 

As  the  flower,  and  since  forgot. 
Who  at  evening  had  bloomed  in  manhood. 

And  by  morning  he  was  not. 
Stricken  and  weary  and  troubled. 

He  had  toiled  through  the  summer  long. 
And  his  hopes,  like  leaves,  had  withered, 

Clogging  the  channel  of  song. 
He  would  rest,  and  so  he  departed. 

At  the  close  of  a  weary  night, 
Into  the  mystic  morning 

Dawning  beyond  the  height ; 
And  I  wondered  if  an  angel 

Had  not  taken  his  soul  in  its  flight : 
For  he  passed  as  if  music  was  falling 

And  fading  away  with  the  night. 
I  wonder  if  God  does  not  pity 

The  soul  that  is  bui'dened  with  grief. 
And  at  death  send  an  angel  from  Heaven 

To  the  weary  one  with  relief. 
The  angels  are  ever  around  us  — 

They  speak  in  the  passing  breeze. 
They  look  with  the  eyes  of  flowers. 

They  rush  through  the  swajing  trees. 
There  is  nothing  mean  or  common ; 

Each  Ufe  has  its  romance  fair: 
And  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  around  us 

And  with  us  everjTvhere. 
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MRS.LUCIE  A.  MOORE. 

[MRS.  A.  ELMORE.;| 

BORN  IX  W.  Va.,  March  29, 1839. 

This  laclj-  has  several  nom  de  plumes.     She 

has  edited  various  newspapers  aud  magazines 

and  contributed  largely  from  time  to  time  to 


MRS.  liUCIE  A.   MOORE. 

the  leading  periodicals.  Her  husband  died  in 
1868,  and  she  now  resides  at  White  Rose  Cot- 
tage, Nordhoff,  N.  J.  Her  poems  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  A  Beautiful  City 
Set  Down  by  the  Seals  considered  a  very  fine 
one. 
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MY  BABY'S  LITTLE  SATIN  SHOES. 
There's  rain  without  and  rain  within. 

Without  — from    host  of    black-browed 
clouds. 
That  darkens  all  the  mountain's  side 

And  all  the  river's  valley  shrouds. 
Within  — are  teardrops  flowing  swift 

From  their  mysterious  fountain-head. 
As  I  sit  thinking  of  the  past. 

O'er  naming  graces  of  my  dead. 
A  heartache  first,  as  hot  and  keen 

As  that  a  drouth  must  bring  to  earth, 
Wliile  "this  and  that"  of  treasures  stored. 

I  lift,  and  muse  on  vanished  worth. 
And  wish  for  luxury  of  tears 

To  come,  and  cool  and  ease  the  pain. 
'Tis  Baby's  little  satin  shoes 

Tliat  tap  the  clouds,  and  bring  the  rain. 


And  looking  at  the  dainty  things 

I  wonder  if  her  pretty  feet 
Have  grown  too    large  for    these  '-wee 
shoon" 

Since  they  have   walked  "the    golden 
street," 
Or  keep  they  still  their  wondrous  charms 

Of  rosy  hue,  and  fairy  size. 
That,  as  I  held  them  in  my  palm, 

Woke  gleams  of  wonder  in  her  eyes? 
I  live  once  more  in  that  far  time. 

When  she  in  crowing,  witching  glee. 
Looked  down  upon  her  untried  feet. 

These  satin  shoes,  just  laced,  to  see. 
And  then  I  prayed,  with  wisdom's  dower 

She  might  the  better  pathway  choose. 
For  all  her  steps  I  longed  to  keep 

The  sheen  and  ease  — of  satin  shoes. 
And  then  —  there  came  dark  days  in  June 

Of  months,  till  then,  the  fairest  one. 
And  she  —  her  sister  angels  joined 

And  ceased  the  stepping  scarce  begun. 
No  shadows  came  to  her  sweet  face. 

Nor  heart,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  had  bruise 
When  I  gave  back  the  treasure  loaned 

And  kept  — her  little  satin  shoes. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CITY  SET  DOWN  BY  THE 

SEA. 
The  waves  are  laughing  in  summer-time  glee, 

Sunbeams  are  shifting  and  falling  so  free ; 
And  pure  is  the  breeze  that  seeketh  the  lea. 
Where  reigneth  a  city  as  fair  as  can  be, 
A  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
With  fountains,  with  flowers,  with   art    and 
with  song. 
And  murmur  of  waters  all  the  day  long; 
Where  weary  ones  come,  once  more  to  grow 

strong. 
Where    gladness    supreme    pervadeth    the 
throng, 
A  beautiful  city  set  down  by  the  sea. 
From  pinnacled  roof,  to  sunbeams  a  snare. 
Banners  and  banners  are  fanning  the  air; 
And  flag  of  the  land  all  people  may  share, 
Guardeth  this  city  in  summer-time  fair; 

This  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Gay  pleasuring  groups  from  every  land 

Are  stroUiug  about  on  the  silvery  sand. 
And  "Babel"  of   touirues   is    heard    on  the 

strand 
Where   reigneth    this    city  in   summer-time 
grand. 
This  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
The  home-coming  sailor  voiceth  a  cheer. 

As  the  good  ship  draws  her  harbor  anear. 
Outgoing  — he  left  but  the  winter-time  drear; 
Incoming'— behold,  a  city  is  here — 
A  beautiful  city  'Set  down  by  the  sea 
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The  mermaids  that  herft  once  basked  in  the 
light, 
And  monsters  that  claimed  tlie  island  so 
white, 
Fled  far  to  the  main  in  ceaseless  affright. 
When  the  city  came    down    in    conquering- 
might; 
The  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
With  ambient  flame  all  gilt  in  the  morn. 

Where  orient  splendors  at  night-time  adorn. 
The  shade  of  the  woodlands  tliou  laughest  to 

scorn ; 
For  pleasure,  and  sunlig-ht,  alone  —  thou  wert 

born. 
.  O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 

No  orient  scene,  fresh-kissed  by  the  sun. 

Near  foreign-land  bay  where  silver-rifts  run, 
No  city  by  conquering  hero  begun. 
Rivals  in  beauty  this  magic-made  one ; 

This  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Not  far,  her  hovering  wings  are  outspread. 

No  echo  is  here  of  bartering  tread ; 
Nor  ever  comes  here  the  pestilence  dread. 
Dethroned  is  all  care,  and  far  from  thee  fled, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
From  far  'neath  the  sky,  blue-vaulted  and 
clear. 

The  sailor's  liearty  "Yo-ho"  seemeth  near. 
And  throb  of  work-a-day  city  we  hear. 
Like  far  away  chimes  for  eventime  cheer, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  tlie  sea. 
When  reig'neth  the  moon  in  azure  array, 

And  purple  of  twilight  is  fading  away. 
And  lovers  enchanted,  still  lingering  stray. 
Thou  makest  the  scene  e'en  fairer  than  day, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Then  Cupid  is  near  with  quiver  and  bow. 

Nor  misses  a  chance  an  arrow  to  throw. 
And  kindle  a  flame ;  forever  —  to  glow 
Or  die  —  as  tliou  dost,  when  falleth  the  snow, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
The  hem  of  the  tide,  with  fringing  of  spray. 

Is  trailing-  the  shore,  in  coquettish  way. 
And  ever  the  sands  will  shift  with  the  sway 
And  creeping-  of  waves,  that  near  to  thee  play, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Awe  of  the  sea  o'er  the  spirit  holds  sway. 

Through  ages  so   long-   the    whisper    doth 
stray, 
"Hither  thou  comest,  and  here   thou  shalt 

stay. 
The  mandate  —  doth  guard  thee  even  to-day, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Of  ships  it  hath  sent  to  fathomless  grave. 

Of  sailors  it  conquered  though  they  were 
brave. 
This  swell  of  the  sea,  this  swift-rolling  wave. 
Speaks  not  as  it  comes  thy  borders  to  lave, 
O  beautiful  city,  set  down  bytlie  sea. 


A  view  of  a  city,  "  set  on  a  hill," 

Awaketh  a  song  in  happiest  trill. 
And  the  wanderer  knoweth  a  joyous  thrill; 
But  thou,  makest  joy  flow  swift  as  a  rill, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
Ocean  and  spirit  hold  rh j-thmical  rune ; 

From  temple  of  music  floats  harmonic  tune ; 
It  seemeth  a  dream,  these  fair  days  of  June, 
That  wane,  like  thy  glory,  ever  too  soon, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
When  out  goes  the  day  through  golden  gilt 
bars, 

And  Venus  appears,  and  flame-tinted  Mars, 
And  the  blue  is  gemmed  with  gold  of  the  stars. 
Thou  seemest  at  sea  with  silver-tipped  spars, 

O  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
When  the  winter- time  storms  beat   on    the 
shore, 

And  laugh  of  the  waves  is  drowned  in  their 
roar. 
And  feet  are  turned  homeward,  their  wander- 
ings o'er. 
We'll  mourn  the  city  that  bideth  no  more. 

The  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
The  spring  will  ever  her  coming-time  keep. 

And  the  true  fairy  wand  of  June  will  sweep 
Over  the  isle,  and  in  answer  will  leap 
The  city  in  beauty,  from  winter-time  sleep ; 

The  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 
From  groves  of  the  South,  and  plains  of  the 
West, 

O  who  -will  return  for  pleasure,  and  rest ; 
And  who  will  have  found  still  kindlier  breast. 
And  who  give  greeting  to  incoming  guest? 

0  beautiful  city,  set  down  by  the  sea. 


AT  THE  GATE. 
Hard  by  the  gates  that  bar  from  sight 

Of  curious  mortal  eyes  — 
The  glories  of  the  land  of  souls, 

A  loved  one  waiting-  lies. 
For  what  she  waits,  all  who  may  tell ! 

From  earth  a  full  release. 
Or  strength  to  say  with  smiles,  farewell, 

I  go  in  perfect  peace? 

I  see  her  winsome  baby  ways. 

And  hear  her  ready  tongue: 
And  note  the  bloom  of  maiden  days, 

And  list  to  songs  she  sung-. 
And  then,  I  say,  we  can  not  part. 

Oh  death,  but  go  thy  way. 
Spare  us  the  pang,  put  up  thy  dart. 

And  let  her  longer  stay ! 
Take  me  instead,  if  one  thou  wilt 

From  out  the  sister  band. 
Spare  her,  so  young,  so  true,  so  kind, 

Oh  death,  stay  thovi  thine  hand ! 
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WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 

Born  in  Scotland,  Feb.  7, 1850. 
In  1867  Mr.  Taylor  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye 
through  a  piece  of  the  gun  cap  penetrating 
the  pupil.  The  same  year  he  sailed  lor  Ameri- 
ca. In  187^  he  married;  two  years  later  a 
sliver  of  steel  from  the  head  of  a  tool  he  was 
using  pierced  the  ball  of  his  right  eye,  usher- 
ing him  into  lifelong  darkness.  It  was  a  hard 
trial,  but  to  one  of  his  disposition  he  soon   be- 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 

came  reconciled  to  his  loss.  This  blind  poet  is 
called  the  Milton  of  the  West,  and  ho  gives 
recitations  of  his  own  original  poems  to 
churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, which  have  met  with  universal  approval. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  a  wide  circle  of  admirers,  and 
we  predict  that  his  journey  through  life  will 
be  comparatively  a  smooth  one. 


AM  I  A  SCOT,  OR  AM  I  NOT? 
If  I  should  bring  a  wagon  o'er 
From  Scotland  to  Columbia's  shore. 
And  by  successive  wear  and  tear. 
The  wagon  soon  should  need  repair ; 
Thus,  when  the  tires  are  worn  through, 
Columbia's  iron  doth  renew; 
Likewise  the  fellies,  hubs  and  spokes 
Should  be  replaced  by  western  oaks; 
In  course  of  time  down  goes  the  bed. 
But  here's  one  like  it  in  its  stead. 
So  bit  by  bit,  in  seven  years, 
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All  things  are  changed  In  bed  and  gears. 

And  still  it  seems  as  though  it  ought 

To  be  the  one  from  Scotland  brought; 

But  when  I  think  the  matter  o'er. 

It  ne'er  Avas  on  a  foreign  shore. 

And  all  that  came  across  the  sea. 

Is  only  its  identity. 

I  came  a  Scotchman,  understand. 

To  live,  by  choice  in  this  free  land. 

Wherein  I've  dwelt  from  day  to  day. 

Till  sixteen  years  have  passed  away. 

If  physiology  be  true. 

My  body  has  been  changing  too; 

And  though  at  first  it  did  seem  strange. 

Yet  science  doth  confirm  the  change; 

And  since  I  have  the  truth  been  taught 

I  wonder  if  I'm  now  a  Scot? 

Since  all  that  came  across  the  sea 

Is  only  my  identity. 

STERLING  WORTH. 
What  is  there  in  the  garb  of  man, 

Tliat  we  should  honor  or  despise? 
To  judge  of  grain,  are  we  to  scan. 

The  husks  wherein  the  kernel  lies? 
A  coat,  by  honest  labor  torn. 

May  wrap  a  heart  as  true  as  steel, 
And  so  may  husks,  all  weather  worn, 

A  perfect  grain  of  wheat  conceal. 
A  crown  may  rest  upon  a  head 

Where  seldom  dwells  a  worthy  thought. 
While  countless  noble  thoughts  are  bred, 

Neath     hats    of     straw     that's     roughlj 
wi-ought. 
What  signifies  our  place  of  birth. 

The  length  of  purse,  or  place  we  fill? 
The  only  real  test  of  worth. 

Is  passing  through  the  fanning  mill. 
The  hand  of  time,  the  flail  doth  ply. 

Alike  upon  the  rich  and  poor. 
The  great,  the  small,  the  low,  the  high. 

Are  equal  on  the  threshing  floor. 
And  he  wlio  oversees  the  fan, 

That  chaff  and  wheat  doth  separate, 
Will  favor  not  the  garb  of  man. 

The  grain  must  be  of  standard  weight. 


THE  ARTISAN. 
Be  not  by  vanity  mis-led 

To  slight  the  artisan, 
For  though  he  toils- to  earn  his  bread. 

He's  nature's  nobleman: 
Yea,  quite  as  worthy  as  a  king 
Is  he  who  makes  the  anvil  ring,        [sweat, 
And    from  whose  brow  flow  streams  of 
To  pay  the  law  of  nature's  debt. 
The  monuments  of  Art  go  view, 

By  men  of  genius  wrought. 
Nor  grudge  the  workman  honor  due 

Though  humble  be  his  lot. 
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MRS.  HELEN  A.  RAINS. 

Born:  Rome,  0.,  Dec.  16, 1838. 
Among  the  many  publications  to  which  this 
lady   has    eontrihuted    might   he   mentioned 
Peterson's  Magazine,  Cincinnati  Weekly,  La- 


MRS.   HELEN  A.   RAINS. 

dies'  Repository,  and  the  Christian  Standard. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1870  to  George  W. 
Rains.  She  follows  the  profession  of  a  jour- 
nalist, and  now  resides  in  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa, 


JUNE  PICTURES. 
Framed  in  my  window?  what  a  bit  of  sky 

Of  azure  blue— a  snowj^  cloud  afloat 

With  tiny  sails,  so  like  a  fairy  boat. 
Suspended  in  mid-air,  as  by  the  eye 
Reflected  in  tlie  mirage  we  can  see 
Objects  transcribed  with  perfect  symmetry. 
Waves  upon  waves  of  greenness  just  below, 

(Of  that  peculiar  shade  that  June  full 
crowned 

And  flush  with  all  her  rarities  has  found 
To  beautify  the  earth)  which  ebb  and  flow 
As  with  the  tide.    The  country  roads'  de- 
cline 
O'er  distant  hills  the  eye  can  scarce  define. 


MY  BABY. 

Fold  her  hands  tightly 
Over  her  breast. 

Close  her  lids  lightly, 
Laj'  her  to  rest. 

Smooth  the  dark  tresses 
Over  her  brow, 


All  my  caresses 

Availeth  not,  now. 


APRIL. 

And  so  the  spring  is  here,  with  memories 

That  cling  to  ev'ry  thing  with  loving  touch. 
The   fields    afresh  with  kindling  green— the 
skies 
Blue  and  empyreal.    I  wonder  much 
If  in  the  land  where  my  young  days  were 

spent 
These    things  in  old-time  loveliness,  have 
lent 
Hue  to  the  streams,  and  on  the  dewy  air 
Apple-bloom    difliusion.      The    dell,   whose 
soil 
In   spring,   was  rank  with  yellow  cowslips, 
where 
We  mired  at  every  step,  and  hours  of  toil 
Rewarded  us  with  prize — the  very  best— 
A  pail  of  "greens" — do  little  children  test 
With  cheeks   abloom,  through  labyrinthine 
ways 
Its  grape-vine  swings,  the  roots  and  spicy 

bark 
If  sassafras,  these  lovely  April  days? 
Has  modern  culture  stolen  ev'ry  spark 
Of  interest  in  woodland  haunts,  from  those 
Whose  life's  expanding,  like  the  morning 
rose, 
Promise  of  vigor  in  the  bud,  should  hold. 
Do   blooms,  perfumes,  and  healthful  airs 
bespeak 
To  young  hearts  now,  the  same  delights  that 
told 
In  days  agone,  on  childhood's  lip  and  cheek? 
Of  what  avail  the  knowledge  of  to-day, 
If  youth  has  lost  her  happy,  care-free  way? 
Do  books  impart,  one-half  the  wisdom  caught 
From  running  brooks  and  feathered  song- 
sters' lays? 
Have  lessons  learned  (the  Harmonies  have 
taught 
That  Nature  blends  sublimely  in  her  days. 
With  unison  of  chords  in  sweetness  wrought 
Not  molded  characters,  where  books  were 
naught. 


GOING  FOR  THE  COWS. 

Adowu  the  lane  a  tangle 

Of  rankest  weeds  and  grasses. 
Starred  here  and  there  with  spangle 

Of  dogwood  bloom  in  masses 
That  overhanging  dangle 

Upon  the  head  that  passes. 
His  way  toward  the  dingle. 

The  barefoot  boy  is  wending. 
Where  comes  the  faint  commingle 

Of  cow-bell  rhythm,  blending 
With  melodrama,  single 

The  mocking-bird  is  rend'ring. 
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LAURA  J.  RITTEXHOUSE. 

Born  :  Grand  Chain,  III.,  1841. 
This  lady  has  given  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
to  the  temperance  cause,   being  one  of  its 
most  fervent  supporters.    She  has  published 
two  books —  Out  uf  the  Depths,  a  poem,   and 


LAURA  J.   RITTENHOUSE. 

a  book  of  temperance  stories  for  young 
children.  She  has  also  contributed  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  America.  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house  has  a  splendid  family  of  five  children, 
and  now  resides  at  Cairo,  111. 


WEIGHING  BABY. 
Baby's  weight !  how  much  it  means. 
When  the  "  children's  angel "  leans 
From  God's  door  through  cloud-rift  sails. 
Holding  Love's  own  shining  scales 
Weighing  baby  as  she  lies. 
With  her  open,  deep-blue  eyes 
Filled  Avith  wonder,  while  she  swings. 
Like  an  angel  without  wings. 

How  much  does  the  darling  weigh  ? 
None  but  heavenly  scales  can  say; 
None  but  heavenly  tongues  can  tell. 
All  the  precious  things  that  dwell 
In  this  body  warm  and  small. 
Making  it  out- weigh  them  all  — 
All  the  dimpled,  crowing  throng. 
That  in  other  homes  belong. 


Can  one  weigh  the  baby's  wiles. 
Witching  ways  and  cunning  smiles  ? 
Weigh  the  voice  to  us  so  sweet. 
Or  the  warmth  of  rosy  feet  ? 
Weigh  her  dimples—  "  Cupid's  nest," 
Where  our  kisses  iind  sweet  rest  ? 
Weigh  the  blessing  that  each  day 
Wrap  her  'round  in  soft  array  ? 

Can  you  weigh  each  hope  and  prayer. 
Centered  on  her  everywhere  ? 
Or  the  love  that's  woven  fast 
'Round  her  while  our  lives  shall  last  ? 
Can  you  weigh  the  lair  young  soul, 
Op'ning  like  a  spotless  scroU  ? 
Only  God's  unerring  gaze. 
Sees  how  much  our  darUug  weighs. 


MARGARET. 

When  you  passed  me  yesterday. 
Deigning  not  to  look  that  way, 
Did  you  know  that  I  was  near. 
And  with  all  your  coldness,  fear 
Just  to  meet  my  earnest  gaze, 
Lest  some  thought  of  other  days 
Should  defy  j-ou  to  forget 
What  we  have  been,  Margaret  ? 

Did  your  memory  like  a  dream, 
Bring  before  you  then  a  gleam 
Of  a  farm-house  white  and  small. 
Where  the  brightest  sunbeams  fall; 
Where  the  woodbine  clambers  up, 
Holding  many  a  dainty  cup 
Filled  with  incense  sweeter  yet. 
Than  all  others,  Mai-garet? 

Did  you  see  the  roses  white. 
And  the  red  ones,  where  one  night 
'Neath  the  solemn  light  of  stars. 
Shadows  held  us  in  their  bars, 
And  the  soft  wind  floating  by. 
Heard  us  vowing  —  you  and  I, 
That  our  love's  sun  should  not  set. 
While  life  lasted,  Margaret  ? 

Are  your  hot-house  flowers  as  sweet 
As  the  ones  that  kissed  your  feet  ? 
Do  your  prisoned  birds  e'er  sing 
Like  the  wild  ones  on  the  wing  ? 
Will  your  wealth  and  station  pay 
For  the  true  heart  cast  away  ':* 
Does  no  ■wild  remoi;se,  regret. 
Prey  upon  you,  Margaret? 

Turn  your  head  away  in  scorn. 
Rich  in  gold  — in  heart  forlorn; 
Mingle  with  the  heartless,  gay ; 
Laugh  and  jest  and  ne'er  betray 
Through  your  mask  of  calm,  cold  pride. 
How  your  aching  heart  is  tried; 
Yet  through  all  life's  tangled  net. 
You  shall  love  me,  Margaret. 
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IDA  MAY  DAVIS. 

Born:  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  1858. 
Mrs.  Davis  has   written   for   many  leading- 
magazines   and    newspapers,    among    which 
might  be  mentioned  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 


IDA  MAY  DAVIS. 

Chicago  Current  and  Indianapolis  Journal. 
She  is  of  medium  hight,  with  hrown  hair  and 
hazel  eyes,  and  now  resides  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 


EVENING  SONG. 
Farewell,  sweet  day, 

Thj'  thoughts  and  mine  in  perfect  tune ; 
And  rhyme  have  blent  this  day  of  June, 

And  ere  the  rapture  of  thy  spell 
Dissolves,  I  turn  to  thee  and  say. 

Sweet  day,  farewell. 
Farewell,  sweet  day. 

For  I  would  rather  part  from  thee 
With  every  chord  in  harmony 

Than  meet  thee  in  the  cold,  gray  light 
Of  morrow's  morn.    Thus,  glad  I  say. 

Sweet  day,  goodnight. 

A  MEMORY. 
The  rose's  heart  is  red,  so  red ; 

The  thrush's  song  is  sweet,  so  sweet; 
The  river  lies,  a  flame  of  blue. 

The  morn  is  golden  and  complete. 
I  hear  her  voice  amid  the  reeds, 

Alilie  no  other  melody ; 
My  name,  across  the  echoing  wold. 


On  wings  of  wind  is  borne  to  me. 
I  reach  out  —  ah :  my  rose-red  dream  I 

Gray  shreds  of  gauze  in  ochre  light 
Spread  slow  along  the  water's  trail, 

Into  the  olive  veil  of  night. 
It  must  have  been  the  friendly  breeze. 

With  magic  touch  upon  my  brain. 
With  voice  soft  soughing  thro'  the  trees. 

That  brought  me  thee,  O  love,  again. 


m- 


THE  ROSE. 
I,  the  rose,  am  glad  to-day. 

Slumbering  in  the  summer  heat. 
I  heard  my  lady,  joyous  say, 
"I'll  wear  this  rose  of  fragrance  swest, 
When  I,  my  g-uests  invited  meet." 
Ah,  kindest  fate,  that  1  should  grace 
Such  beauty  as  my  Lady's  face; 
And  she  will  place  me,  soft  caressed. 
With  lingering  touch  upon  her  breast. 
Strange  fingers   plucked  me  yester  night. 
Mid  swiftly  falling  drops,  dew-bright. 
They  said  an  uninvited  guest. 
Greeting  my  Lady,  bade  her  rest. 
She  lay  in  fair  and  fleecy  white. 
With  smiling  lips.    Thro'  pale  moonUght, 
They  measured  steps,  with  sound  supprest, 
And  laid  me  softly  on  her  breast, 
And  kissed  her  cheek  so  ivory  white. 
I,  the  rose,  am  sad  to-night. 


A  HARMONY. 

Tlie  dawn's  unfolding  wings  the  breeze  fret. 

Kissing   the   gentian's    slumbrous    eyelids 
swift ; 
Her  silk-fringed  lashes  with  the dewdrops  wet. 

Quivering  'neath  the  sun's  bright  glance, 
uplift. 
The  bee,  hid  in  the  trumpet-blossom's  spire. 

Reels  to  the  chimes  within  its  nodding  cells. 
The  ti-embling  hollj-hock's  red  chalices  of  fire 

Rock  with  the  unseen  ringer  of  their  bells. 
O'er  purple  clematis  the  butterfly 

Hovers  to  taste  the  sweetness  from  its  hps: 
And  all  the  opal  tints  of  sun  and  sky 

Are  drank  in  rainbow  colors  that  he  sips. 
The    reeds  that   grow   down   by  the    crystal 
spring. 

Meeting  the  morning  breezes  from  the  sea. 
Their  matutinal  lays  arc  offering 

In  notes  that  might  awake  sad  Niobe. 
The  ripples  from  the  brook, where  bluedragons 

LTpon  its  bosom  clear  reflected  float. 
Are  like  the  soft -voiced  ring-dove's  carillons. 

Or  silvery  laughter   from   a   young   girl's 
throat. 
And  every  swajang  stem  keeps  time  complete, 

To  fill  its  pai't  in  nature's  melody 
Of  rhythmic  cadence  to  the  low  wind's  beat  — 

Song  without  words— a  voiceless  symphony. 
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LEANDER  S.  KEYSER. 

Bokn:  Tuscarawas  Co.,  C,  March  1-3,  1857. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mr.  Keyser  first  taught 
school ;  and  later  comhlned  teaching  and  ed- 
ucating himself  with  the  money  he  thus  earn- 
ed. Having  taken  a  theological  course,  he 
took  charge  of  the  English  Lutheran  church 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  for  near- 
ly six  years.  Eev.  Key^^er  has  always  had  an 
intense  love  for  Literature,  and  manv  ijoctic 


LEANDER  S.  KEYSER. 

effusions  emanated  from  his  pen  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  also  written  many  stories, 
and  in  1886  his  first  serial,  The  Only  Way  Out, 
was  published,  which  was  followed  two  years 
later  by  another  one  entitled  Epochs  of  a  Life. 
Mr.  Keyser  now  resides  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  well  known  as  a  clergyman  of 
good  standing. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Judith,  that  glove  is  much  too  tight ; 
It  presses  your  hand  so  pure  and  white. 
If  I  should  press  your  hand  for  you 
As  that  kid  glove,  what  would  you  do? 
Dear  Judith,  let  us  go  to  the  woodland  to-day. 
And  sit  on  the  bank  of  the  lonesome  rill ; 
And  Pan,  the  god  of  those  shadows  gay. 
Shall  rule  our  hearts  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
We  will  need  no  book  of  jingles  and  rhymes. 
For  love  will  sing  in  her  sweetest  tone. 
And  the  birds  will  warble  their  liquid  chimes 


And  you,  dear  Judith,  shall  be  my  own. 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  jingle  of  atoms  in  a  wave 

of  light. 
Or  the  sonnet  of  roses  as  they  throw  their 

colors  upon  the  sight. 
The  melody  of  the  frost  as  it  forms  upon 

the  window-pane. 
And  the  song  of  tlie  sap  as  it  courses  the  veins 

of  the  grass  and  the  growing  grain. 
The  little  child  with  wistful  eye 
Stretches  his  hand  out  toward  the  sky ; 
He  sees  and  wants  the  distant  moon, 
And  weeps  that  he  cannot  have  the  boon. 
We  larger  children  from  day  to  day 
Are  wanting  objects  too  far  away. 
Once  I  held  to  my  ear  a  beautiful  shell. 
And  I  heard  the  song  of  the  far-off  sea. 
So  I  list  to  my  soul,  and  I  hear  full  well 
The  song  of  its  native  eternity. 
And  I  think:  as  the  shell  belongs  to  the  sea. 
And  cannot  forget  its  home  in  the  wave. 
So  my  yearning  soul— this  immortal  Me— 
Belongs  to  the  home  yon-side  of  the  grave. 


THE  AESTHETIC  SEARCH. 
Somewhere  I  knew  she  was,  for  I  had  caught 
Quick  gUmpses  of  the  damsel  whom  I  sought. 
Her  figure  was  divinely  fair  of  mould. 
Her  tresses  flashed  in  purple  and  in  gold; 
Her  eyes  had  stolen  of  the  vaulted  blue. 
Her  cheeks  the  crimson  of  the  rose's  hue. 
But  when  I  sought  her  with  a  rapture  rare. 
My  Virgin  Beautiful  was  otherwhere. 
I  wandered  into  groves  of  living  green,  [seen. 
Where  traces  of  her  marvelous  touch  were 
A  moment  she  appeared,  and  then  she  fled. 
Like  some  poor  startled  nymph,  with  noise- 
less tread. 
Amid  ambrosial  gardens  then  I  sought 
With  hope  and  strong  desire;  for  I  thought: 
"  Surely  among  the  flowers  she  will  be!" 
I  saw  her  form  and  ran  to  bend  the  knee. 
To  worship  at  her  shrine ;  but  quick  the  maid 
Fled  wildly  from  mj'  clasp  as  if  afraid 
My  touch  were  vile ;  and  then  I  turned  away, 
And  fairest  flowers  were  nauseous  that  day. 
And  then  I  scanned  the  heavens ;  but  every 

star 
Shimmered  at  once :    "  Thy  quest  is  much  too 

far!" 
And  all  the  constellations  chorused  thus : 
"Thou  wilt  not  find  the  Virgin  here  with  us!" 
And  then  among  the-master  men  of  song 
I  made  my  search  and  tarried  with  them  long. 
And  thouglit  the  damsel  was  in  my  embrace. 
Feeling  her  luscious  breath  upon  mj"'  face 
As  o'er  tlie  rj  thmic  page  wc  bent  and  read. 
Alas!  e'en  as  the  minstrels  sang  she  fled. 
And  from  the  verse  that  erst  liad  thrilled  me  so 
I  turned  with  loathing  and  with  hopeless  woe. 
•'  I  ne'er  sliall  find  my  sweet  ideal  bride. 
My  Mistress  of  the  Beautiful!"    I  cried. 
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Upon  my  knees  I  plead  until  the  dawn: 
II  O  heaven!  whither  hath  the  Virgin  gone? 
"Where  shall  I  find,  how  may  I  ever  win 
The  counterpart  of  longing's  here  within?" 
Long-  while  I  knelt  and  waited  for  reply, 
Until  at  last  a  voice  broke  from  the  sky : 
"  Eirst  cleanse  thy  soul,  thy  thought,  oh  man 

from  sin. 
Then  seek  the  object  of  thy  quest  witiJn. 
"Ne'er  in  external  things  is  found  the  goal 
TiU  moral  beauty  reigns  within  the  soul. 
"And  if  thou  keep  her  there,   she  e'er  will  be 
A  holy,  sweet  companion  unto  thee. 
"And  then  in  song,and  flower.and  leaf,  and  sky 
Her  image  fair  thy  vision  shall  descry," 
And  thus  I  sought— I  need  no  more  repine, 
I  found  her,  wooed  her,  won  her,  she  is  mine. 

ADELAIDE  A.  RANDALL. 

Born:  Merrimack,  Wis.,  Aug.  6, 185-3. 
Miss  Randall  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  ar- 
tist, and  with  that  end  in  view,  occasionally 
takes  lessons  in  painting  as  her  slender  means 


ADELAIDE  A.  RANDALL. 

Avill  allow.  She  has  written  numerous  poems 
from  time  to  time  for  the  local  press.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  and  is  residing  in 
her  native  town. 


MY  PICTURE. 

As  I  sit  before  my  easel. 
My  picture  in  full  view, 
I  wander  back  in  fancy 
To  the  oaks  of  long  ago. 


The  picture  is  a  woodland 

With  large  and  spreading  oaks, 

Just  like  the  trees  I  loved  so  well 

When  we  were  httle  folks. 

A  httle  creek  comes  out  to  view 

Beneath  an  old  gray  rock ; 

It  winds  along  and  curves  about 

A  green  and  grassy  plot. 

My  picture  done  I  love  to  gaze 

On  what  to  me  seems  real. 

Although  it's  but  a  fancy  sketch 

To  me  it  is  ideal. 
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JUST  WHY! 
You  ask  me  why  I  hate  her. 

That  lady  dressed  so  fine  ? 
She  never  did  me  any  harm. 

Nor  wronged  a  kin  of  mine ; 
But  she  slander'd  a  fair  young  girl 

That  was  strugghng  her  way  thro'  Uf  e. 
She  dealt  her  a  cruel  blow. 

And  filled  her  life  with  strife. 
And  now  she  is  going  to  church. 

With  her  lofty  head  on  high, 
Regardless  of  those  cruel  wrongs 

That  she  did  in  days  gone  by. 

THE  CHOICE  OE  FLOWERS. 
The  spring  has  come,  the  spring  has  come. 

Cried  the  children  all  in  glee; 
And  now  we'll  gather  flowers 

From  off  the  grassy  lee. 
My  choice  of  all  the  flowers, 

Cried  little  Anna  Dade, 
Is  the  cowshp  that  we  gather 

From  oif  the  mossy  glade. 
My  favorite  one  I  cannot  tell, 

'Cause  I  forgot  it's  name, 
But  it  is  very  beautiful. 

And  grows  down  in  our  lane. 
Yes;  butter-cup  I  beheve  it  is, 

Its  face  is  shining  gold ; 
I  think  it's  very  beautiful, 

And  shall,  when  I  am  old. 
Oh  give  to  me  the  wild  rose. 

Cried  httle  Rosa  Chalk, 
You  know  it  is  my  name-sake. 

And  we  have  them  by  our  walk. 
The  daisy  is  my  name-sake. 

Cried  Little  Daisy  Due, 
And  I  get  them  from  the  meadow. 

And  I  know  they're  pretty  too. 
The  daisy  and  the  wild  rose 

Are  very  handsome  flowers ; 
But  the  violet  is  the  one  I  choose 
From  out  the  wooded  bowers. 
The  flowers  all  are  very  nice. 

Cried  httle  Ahce  Roe ; 
But  the  pinks  would  be  my  choice 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Born  :  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1809. 
This  great  scholar  is  equally  noted  as  a  poet, 
novelist,  essayist,  and  physician.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  witty,  orig-inai  and  bril- 
liant writers  of  the  present  day.  Educated 
partly  at  Phillips  academy,  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  when  twenty  years  of  age.  Young 
Oliver  then  spent  a  vear  in  studying  law:  but, 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

his  father  being  a  physician,  he  soon  abandon- 
ed the  law  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  course  he  pursued  in  Europe, 
chiefly  in  Paris. 

In  1836  Mr.  Holmes  returned  to  America,  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  two  years  later  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  Dartmouth  college,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  18i0,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  there  won  much  suc- 
cess as  a  practicing  physician.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy in  Harvard  —  the  seat  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  this  university  being  in  Boston— a 
post  which  he  has  filled  with  honor  ever  since. 

While  Dr.  Holmes  has  won  distinction  not 
only  as  a  professional  man  and  a  writer  on  sub- 
jects related  to  his  profession,  he  is  best  known 
to  the  pubUc  by  his  purely  Uterary  produc- 
tions. 

During  the  year  1830,  while  studying  law,  he 
contributed  a  number  of  witty  poems  to  a  col- 


lege periodical.  Dr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the 
foundersof  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine,  to 
which  he  contributed  from  time  to  time;  and 
in  the  pages  of  this  periodical  first  appeared 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  His 
lyrics,  such  as  Old  Ironsides,  Union  and  Liber- 
ty, Welcome  to  the  Nations,  and  others,  are 
not  only  spirited,  but  also  the  most  beautiful 
in  our  language:  and  his  humorous  poems,  in- 
cluding The  One-Hoss  Shay,  Lending  an  Old 
Punch-Bowl,  My  Aunt,  The  Boys,  and  many 
others,  are  characterized  by  a  vivacious  and 
sparkling  wit  which  makes  their  drollery  irre- 
sistible. His  prose  works  are  greatly  admired, 
the  best  of  which  are  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  The  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table,  The  Poet  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
and  the  novels  Elsie  Venner,  and  the  Guardian 
Angel. 

"  Dr.  Holmes,"  says  John  G.  Whittier,  "has 
been  Ukened  to  Thomas  Hood ;  but  there  is  little 
in  common  between  them,  save  the  power  of 
combining  fancy  and  sentiment  with  grotesque 
drollery  and  humor.  Hood,  underall  his  whims 
and  oddities,  conceals  the  vehement  intensity 
of  a  reformer.  The  iron  of  the  world's  wrongs 
has  entered  into  his  soul.  There  is  an  under- 
tone of  sorrow  in  his  lyrics.  His  sarcasm,  di- 
rected against  oppression  and  bigotry,  at  times 
betrays  the  earnestness  of  one  whose  own 
withers  have  been  wrung.  Holmes  writes  sim- 
ply for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his  read- 
ers. He  deals  only  with  the  vanities,  the  foi- 
bles, and  the  minor  faults  of  mankind,  good- 
naturedly  and  almost  sympathizingly  suggest- 
ing excuses  for  folly,  which  he  tosses  about  on 
the  horns  of  his  ridicule.  Long  may  he  live  to 
make  broader  the  face  of  our  care-ridden  gen- 
eration, and  to  realize  for  himself  the  truth  of 
the  wise  man's  declaration,  that '  A  merry 
heart  Is  a  continual  feast ! '  ' 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  saw  him  once  before 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pavement-stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say,  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-kuifc  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets. 

Sad  and  wan; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  li(>!iil. 
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That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
"They  are  gone  I" 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 

Poor  old  lady !  she  is  dead 
Long  ago— 
That  he  had  a  Eoman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


ffi- 


THE  CHAMBERED  NATTTIIiUS. 

Note.— Dr.  Holmes  has  said  of  this  poem,  "If 
you  wiU  remember  me  by  the  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus, your    memory  will  be  a  monument  1 
shall  think  more  of  than  any  bronze  or  marble. ' ' 
This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main.— 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their 
streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl,— 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  un- 
sealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  sUent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 


Still,  as  the  spii-al  grew. 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole    with   soft    step   its   shining    archway 
through. 
Built  us  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the 
old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by 
thee. 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn? 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a 
voice  that  sings: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roU ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea ! 


EXTRACTS. 
The  simple  lessons  which  the  nursery  taught 
Fell  soft  and  stainless  on  the  buds  of  thought. 
And  the  full  blossom  owes  its  fairest  hue 
To  those  sweet  tear-drops  of  affection's  dew. 

Where  go  the  poet's  lines? 

Answer,  ye  evening  tapers ! 
Ye  auburn  locks,  ye  golden  curls, 

Speak  from  your  folded  papers ! 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber. 
But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild  flowers,  who  will  stoop  to  number? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string. 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them; 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 

But  die  with  aU  their  music  in  them  !; 

Old  Time,  in  whose  bank  we  deposit  our  notes, 
Is  a  miser  who  always    wants    guineas   for 

groats ; 
He  keeps  all  his  customers  stiU  in  arrears 
By  lending  them  minutes  and  charging  them 

years. 

You  hear  that  boy  laughing  ?  You  think  he's 

all  fun; 
But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has 

done; 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  at  his 

call. 
And  the  poor  man  thar    knows  him  laughs 

loudest  of  all. 
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ALBERT  CLYMER. 

Born:  Fairfield  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  10, 1827. 
Mr.  Clymer  now  resides  on  a  farm  near 
Morley,  Iowa.  lie  has  issued  a  little  volume 
of  poems  entitled  Echoes  of  the  Woods,  con- 
sisting' of  song's,  ballads  and  lyrics  whicli  in 
a  charming'  manner  carry  tlie  author  back  to 
the  da^'s  of  l)oyho(wl  ;ind  youii.ii'   iiKiiihodil  in 


ALBERT  CLYMER. 

his  Ohio  home.  The  true  spirit  of  the  muse 
pervades  the  entire  volume.  He  has  had  a 
strong  partiality  for  poetry  from  his  earliest 
recollection.  Mr.  Clymer  has  several  volumes 
of  verse  ready  for  publication,  and  devotes 
his  time  mainly  to  writing'  and  doing  light 
farm  worii. 


POETRY  AS  COMPARED  TO  PROSE. 
True  poetry  of  thought,  if  it  is  well  expressed. 
In  prose,  blank  verse,  or  rhyme,  as  suits  men 

best. 
DuU  nature  wakes  from  lethargy  and  sleep ; 
To  contemplation,  laughter,  chance  to  weep. 
It  —  heaven-born  —  the  soul  of  man  inspires 
With  rapture,  and  his  zeal  it  fires. 
It  tlirills  the  soul  with  beauty's  vital  charm ; 
To  noble  deeds  it  nerves  the  palsied  arm ; 
It  cultivates  the  heart;  incites  to  love, 
And  elevates  the  thoughts  to  things  above. 
Since  prose  is  deemed  sufficiently  complete. 
Devoid  of  rhythm,  of  rhyme,  and  of  poetic 
feet.— 
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In  rhyming  verse,  we've  measured  time. 
We've  harmony,  and  rhythm,  and  rhyme; 
The  parts  arranged  in  order  all  complete : — 
Some  lines  have  many,  otliers  have  few  feet. 
Instructive  poems  we,  besure  have  seen ; 
And  some  we  ne'er  could  tell  just  what  they 

mean. 
We  here  will  not  aflSrm,  nor  yet  deny, 
That  such  is  poetry;  though  it  seems  dry; 
Perchance  the  author  gave  us  but  the  huU; 
And  kept  the  kernel: — chance  our  taste  is 

dull. 
We  hope  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  appear 

most  meet,  [repeat. 

To  give  you  fruit ;  who  taste  it  will  the  taste 
Tliough  it  holds  meat  aU  ready  to  your  hand, 
It's  taste  who'd  judge,  should  skill  to  taste 

command. 
This  fruit  may,  then,  be  cracked,  and  tasted 

too,  all  round,  [sound. 

And   cracked   again;    remaining   fresh   and 

EVOLUTION. 
Wonderfully  long,  indeed,  Haeckel's  chain. 
Which  gave  the   moneron   two   legs   and   a 
brain, 
From   the  depth  of  the  sea  the  moneron 

came ; — 
Haeckel  the  scientist  gave  it  a  name  ;— 
As  small  as  a  pin's  head,  a  globular  cell; 
After  ages  to  crawl,  snail-like,  from  a  shell. 
An  inf usory,  neither  male  nor  female. 
Acquires  a  back-bone,  and  fins,  and  a  tail. 
A  thing  without  nerve,  or  muscle,  or  wish. 
Is  changed  to  a  polyp,  a  moUusk,  a  fish. 
Hatched  by  the  sun  from  the  spawn  of  the 
frog,  [M-og. 

Reigns  queen  in  a  mud-puddle,  Miss  Polli- 
A  tortoise,  a  monkey,  four  legs  recollect; 
A  man  with  two  hands  and  a  mind  walks 
erect. 
Some  millions  of  years  requiring  to  span 
The  chasm  between  the  monkey  and  man. 
Tlie  biUions  betwixt  his  first  and  last  state 
And  the  number  of  times  he  did  transmi- 
grate 
No  man  from  sucli  data  can  calculate. 
The  existance  of  man,  how  brought  about, 
They  ne'er  can  explain  if  God  is  left  out. 
So  scientists  fail,  with_all  their  great  skill. 
To  solve  the  great  problem;  aye  fail  thus  they 
will. 
God  says  he  made  man;— of  the  ground  'tis 

confessed 
As  good,  when  first  formed,  as  is  Haeckel's 
best. 
Those  naturalists  sure  have   been  to  great 

pains, 
To  prove  that  tliey  sprang  from  a  race  minus 
brains. 
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Such  teachers  as  they  should  exit  the  hive ; 

By  nature's  great  law  "  the  fittest  survive." 

Since  they  from  the  spawn  of  the  rena  were 

hatched, 
And  by  them  the  bull-frog's  as  croakers  are 
matched, 
"  From  the  form  of  the  arm,  and  the  leng-th 

of  the  thigh," 
They  sprang  from  the  species  the  gentry 
would  fry. 
They  judge  of  the  class,  order  and  strain. 
By  range  of  %'ision  and  compass  of  brain. 
From  grinders,  and  molars,  and  curve  of 

the  jaw. 
And  spinal  column,  they  inference  draw. 
The  texture  of  muscle,  the  form  of  the  bone. 
The  order  of  teeth,  and  the  organs  of  tone ; 
The  size  of  the  skull,  the  brain  caliber, 
The  pedigree  and  habits  infer. 
Whence  a  class  sprang,  thro'  which  line  they 

descend. 
When  they  went  crawling,  or  stood  upon  end. 
The  reptile,  the  grub,  the  molecule  source ; 
They   draw  their   conclusions  from  data  of 

course ; 
If  valves  or  bivalves ;  we're  told  that  those 

seers 
Calculate  back  for  a  billion  of  years ; 
To  prove  evolution  must  have  produced 

man. 
Without  a  creative  intelligent  plan. 
Infidels  madly  the  bible  have  spurned : 
'Tis  only  the  present  in  which  they're  con- 
cerned: 
Trusting  their  reason  they're  going  astray. 
As  others  will  do  who  take  the  same  waj\ 
'Tis  clear,  quite  clear,  very  clear  to  my  mind. 
Those  men,  as  the  frogs,  to  leap  are  inclined ; 
Equally  good  at  the  game  of  leap-frog. 
They  jump  at  conclusions  and  croak  in  a 
bog. 
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WE  HAVE  HAD  ENOUGH. 

We've  had  enough ! 

Of  poison  drugs  and  watering; 

Of  feeing  men  for  slaughtering; 
Of  interested  flattering; 
Of  learned  legal  smattering; 
Politic  jugglers  cattering: — 
The  public  sore  while  mattering. 
The  owls  of  Bacchus  chattering. 
The  Uquor  drivel  pattering. 
The  sacred  shrine  bespattering. 
The  badge  of  Justice  tattering, 
The  social  fabric  battering. 
The  legal  cog-wheels  clattering; 

Till  Liberty  is  tottering:  — 

Of  shilly  shallj'  pottering, 
We've  had  enough ! 

The  above  jingle  may  be  read  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  vice  versa. 


T.  a.  LAMOILLE. 

Born  in  Illinois,  Aug.  29, 1854. 
By  his  own  efforts  Mr.  La  Moille  Ims  acquired 
a  college  education,  is  a  shorthand  writer,  and 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  five  languages.  He  is 
over  six  feet  tall,  weiglis  150  pounds,  and  is  a 
total  abstainer.  Mr.  La  Moille  has  edited  num- 
erous books,  published  several  songs,  and  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  literature  and  journalism. 


BEYOND. 

Beyond  the  siren  wiles  of  sin, 

And  struggles  where  more  strength  we  win. 

Approving  smiles  of  God  begin. 

Beyond  where  griefs  make  earth  forlorn, 

Stars  that  this  life  the  most  adorn, 

But      her  the  eternal  morn. 

Beyond  these  sorrows,  pains,  and  tears. 

Glad  day  succeeds  the  night  of  fears. 

And  blissful  rest  that  realm  endears. 

Beyond  the  river's  silent  tide. 

Where  those  who  wait  for  us  abide. 

We  shall  awaken,  satiafled. 


UNFINISHED. 

Easel,  palette,  brushes,  paints,  we  haA^e  kept 

here. 
Just  as  he  left  them  on  that  morning  drear. 
Lift  up  this  red  silk  curtain  as  you  would 
Perform  a  rite  of  holiest  priesthood. 
You  start  at  seeing  face  art-prisoned  here  — 
A  dream  and  thought  to  haunt  life's  latest 

year. 
"Alas!"    exclaimed  her   painter,   "thy  dear 

face 
Defies  my  art  and  love  to  catch  its  grace !' 
"  I'll  come  again,"  the  smiling  maiden  said, 
And  there  for  him  with  her  his  sunshine  fled. 
Above  this  glowing  canvas  here  he  toiled. 
With  hope  and  fear,  half  conquering,  half 

foiled. 
Till,    A-anquished    by    fatigue,    her    painter 

slept  ;— 
Yet  all  his  Aisions  her  sweet  presence  kept. 
And  at  the  day-break  to  that  rapt  youth  there 

seemed 
To   come    charm   bringing   seraph    that    he 

dreamed : 
His  joy  waked  him,  but  sorrow  came  instead, 
For  one  stood  there  Avho  shuddered,  "  She  — 

is  —  dead!" 
Spurred  by  his  loA-e  and  woe's  relentless  goad. 
Quick  to   her   home   that   tortured   painter 

strode ; 
The'  love  kissed  her,  yet  death  still  chained 

her  clay ; 
He  vanished  from  our  sight  her  burial-day, 
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JOHN  JACOB  DICKSON. 

Born:  Scott  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  8, 1836. 
Working  on  the  farm  when  young  at  six  dol- 
lars per  month,  Mr.  Dickson  afterwai-d  learn- 
ed the  cooper  trade.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
West  Grove,  Iowa,  where  he  now  resides,  buy- 
ing- his  farm  from  the  government.    In  1864 


JOHN    .r.    Iin'KSON. 

he  was  with  Sherman's  army  on  its  famous 
march  to  the  sea.  Judge  W.  M.  Dickson,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  the  only  brother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  John  J.  Dickson  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 
In  memory  I  recall  my  hopeful  days 
(There  was  a  buoyant  spirit  once  within  , 
And  brood  o'er  youth  s  contented,  cheerful 

ways. 
So  full  of  joy  and  innocent  of  sin; 
For  then  the  world,  with  its  eternal  din 
Of  creeds,  oppression,  strife  for  lielp,and  war. 
Had  not  made  me  lose  faith  in  all  but  Him— 
Had  not  impelled  a  course  my  peace  to  mar ; 
And  now  I  sigh  for  days  in  memory  afai'. 
And  yet  there  is  a  recompense  for  Age. 
The  purpose  of  a  wise  Creator's  plan 
Is  found  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Page, 
And  happiness  is  for  the  aged  man 
Who  yields  a  willing  soul,  whose  mind  can 

scan 
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Where  Freedom  feels  no  license  or  restraint. 
Who  fears  a  wrong  more  than  the  pubUc  ban, 
Yet  feels  unworthy  to  be  called  a  saint. 
Though  on  the  highest  mount,  serene,  above 

complaint. 
But  I  am  under  law  e'er  since  my  birth 
So  that  I  cannot  soar  on  angel  wings 
From  care  and  the  discordant  sounds  of  Earth 
Far  up  away  from  thei'e  to  fairer  things 
That  Faith  has  pictured,  where  the  dweller 

sings ; 
For  love  has  no  opposing  foe  above 
To  mar  its  Eden  joy  from  which  there  springs 
A  peace  that  Earth's  contending  sects  approve. 
Then  take  the  sword  and  disobey  the  Lord  of 

love. 


TO  A  BUDDING  POETICAL  GENIUS. 

The  flowers  that  crowns  a  rosary 

Was  once  a  bud  unseen. 
Your  genius  may,  developed,  be 

The  world's  admiring  theme. 
In  prosy  lines  devoid  of  art, 

(If  you  will  read  my  story, 
I'll  try  to  act  the  critic's  part, 

And  help  you  on  to  glory. 
If  you  have  genius,  rare  and  great. 

No  rule  can  be  your  bar, 
Shakespeare  made  his  own  law  of  verse, 

And  Bonaparte  of  war. 
None  but  the  great  dare  step  aside 

From  Custom's  iron  rule. 
The  common  mind  must  follow  her. 

Or  be  esteemed  a  fool. 
No  genius  now  upon  the  stage, 

Whose  great  inventions  show 
To  all  the  smallness  of  the  age. 

In  things  it  does  not  know. 
As  Webster  said,  there's  "room  above," 

Where  lawyers  great  may  go. 
And  so  it  is  in  ev'ry  thing; 

There  is  a  crowd  below . 
It  is  our  wish  you  maj'  succeed. 

And  laurels  crown  your  brow. 
And  when  you  do  you  will  not  need 

The  lines  we  send  you  now. 
Your  " feet"  the  " measure"  fit  exact, 

According  to  the  rules. 
The  poets  ot-the  past  liave  made 

The  text  book  of  the  schools. 
Then  mount  Pegasus'  back  and  soar 

On  Fancy's  wings  away 
To  old  Parnassus'  mountiiin  shore. 

Where  all  the  muses  play. 
In  language  pure  compose  your  verse, 

Patlu'tic  or  sublime. 
But  at  '-a  sinner"  hurl  no  curse. 

Nor  wink  at  public  crime. 
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Write  from  your  heart  —  you'll  not  cater 

To  kings  or  reigning-  wrongs — 
Like  Milton,  Burns,  or  Whittier, 

Breathe  freedom  in  your  songs. 
The  poet's  sympathies  are  not 

To  party  lines  couflned; 
Nature  does  not  dispense  the  gift 

Upon  a  narrow  j^ind. 
Wlien  woeing  for  the  rruses'  grace — 

The  favor  of  the  nin^. 
Know  this  one  line  of  sense  is  worth, 

A  thousand  of  mere  rhyme. 
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THREE  HUNDRED  HEROES. 

The  sunset's  glow  shines  o'er  the  trees. 
The  pine  leaves  rustle  to  the  breeze, 

The  feathered  warblers  prattle ; 
But  man  is  vile,  the  evening  star 
Looks  on  a  crimson  scene  of  war — 

The  carnage  of  a  battle. 
On  come  the  legions  of  the  Gray — 
("The  Union  must  be  shot  away" 

All  Howard's  corps  is  broken. 
The  Babel  noise  proclaims  the  tale. 
Which  through  the  pines    the   evening- 
gale 

The  fearful  news  has  spoken. 
O,  for  ten  minutes  more  of  time 
To  get  the  cannon  into  line. 

And  stop  by  rapid  shelling. 
The  onward  charge  of  Jackson's  corps, 
Who,  louder  than  the  Babel  roar 

Of  fugitives,  are  yelling. 
The  old  Tliird  corps's  a  mile  away, 
Fast  pushing-  forward  to  the  fray, 

But  Stonewall's  corps  is  nearing. 
To  live  with  Fame's  heroic  dead 
A  forlorn  hope  must  now  be  led. 

To  Death  the  Union  cheering. 
Up  rode  commander  Pleasanton, 
"  AUgn  those  pieces,  man  each  gun," 

He  said;  "be  quick  and  steady. 
Charge,  Keenan,  charge,  upon  the  foe. 
And  hold  them  back  until  you  know 

Our  batteries  are  readj'." 
Brave  Keenan,  smiling  made  reply, 
"You  had  as  well  said  I  must  die ; 

For  you  pine  woods  are  gorj-. 
But  you  command:  I  will  obey." 
They  charged,  they  died;  they  saved  the 
day; 

They  turned  the  tide  of  glory. 
The  charging  legions  of  the  Gray, 
Were  by  three  hundred  held  at  bay 

Until  the  guns  were  sighted ; 
Then  on  they  came  with  louder  yell, 
But  they  were  stopped  by  shot  and  shell 

And  Jackson's  charge  was  blighted. 


This  praying,  fighting,  brightest  star 
The  rebels  had  in  all  the  war 

Was  shot  the  danger  braving. 
But  treason's  guilt  his  glory  mars, 
And  Fame,  above  the  fallen  bars. 

Hales  the  old  flag  wa%ang. 

Three  hundred  heroes  rode  away. 
Their  bodies  in  the  pine  woods  lay. 

Their  deed  of  martial  glory. 
Though  unsurpassed  on  bloody  plains, 
Is  yet  unsung  in  measured  strains. 

Nor  read  in  hist'ry's  story. 
An  exit  that  all  men  admire. 
An  exit  that  the  brave  desire 

Is  where  the  lead  is  flying. 
It  is  the  soldiers'  "hallowed  ground" 
To  flght  in  battle  and  be  found 

Among  the  dead  or  dying. 

*John  Bright,  (England's  Quaker  States- 
man), resigned  his  place  in  Gladstone's  min- 
istry, because  of  his  war  in  Africa,  but  held 
that  our  war  for  liberty  and  union  was  justi- 
fiable. "The  law  is  a  terror  to  evil  doers," 
and  must  have  power  to  enforce  it.  Our  war 
was  a  police  force,  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
prevent  anarchy. 


"  PUT  UP  THY  SWORD." 
Tliere  is  a  field  where  just  men  work, 

A  high  untrodden  plain. 
Above  the  jostling  crowd  below, 

That  strive  for  present  gain. 
Where  men  by  loA'e  of  truth  inspired 

Go  forth  to  work  and  die, 
That  God's  eternal  ti'uth  may  have 

A  dwelling  'neath  the  sky. 
The  doctors  wrangle  through  the  years 

On  issues  past  and  gone. 
A  Providential  man  appears 

And  truth  goes  marching  on. 
O,  who  will  work  for  God  to-day 

And  let  the  "  dead  past"  go? 
War  stays  the  progress  of  His  truth : 

O  who  wiU.  meet  this  foe? 
And  blow  "the  Trumpet  of  Reform" 

So  loud,  so  clear,  so  strong, 
'Twill  rouse  the  nations  of  the  world 

Against  this  giant  wrong. 
The  party  men  have  fed  the  flock 

On  dogmas'  worthless  food. 
And  they  have  drifted  from  this  rock 

Tossed  by  the  passion's  flood. 
Ye  "  Five  and  twenty"  chosen  men,* 

Will  ye  prepare  a  creed 
Defining  sin,  proclaiming  war 

To  be  tlie  devil's  deed? 
INIake  no  more  creeds  in  Jesus'  name 

While  ve  are  slaying  men. 
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For  all  your  Woody  fields  proclaim 

"Ye  must  be  born  again." 
Your  task  is  greater  now  than  when 

Your  fathers  sailed  away. 
May  Plymouth  Rock  be  typical 

Of  what  ye  do  to-day. 
O  may  ye  build  a  new  Maytiower 

To  stem  the  world's  rude  shock, 
Above  the  passions  of  the  hour 

On  God's  eternal  rock. 
O,  for  a  faith  that  overcomes 

A  faith  in  God  and  right. 
Then  saints  would  put  His  armor  on 

And  Christians  would  not  fight. 
O,  for  a  Garrison  to  lead 

This  moral  movement  on, 
(Untarnished  by  a  selfish  deed 

Until  the  work  is  done. 
To  stand  and  wait  for  God  to  work. 

Shows  lack  of  common  sense. 
The  lazy  work  their  garden  thus 

And  get  no  recompense. 
Are  all  the  virtues  waiting  for 

Some  great  propelling  power? 
Are  weeds  and  vice  the  only  things 

Not  idle  for  an  hour? 

Men  see  this  wrong  from  age  to  age, 

This  bloody,  damning  crime. 
And  say  "mysterious  Providence," 

And  idle  pass  their  time. 
O,  sluggish  soul  arise  and  work 

For  truth  and  riglit  to-day. 
A  holy  purpose  kept  in  view. 
And  God  will  show  the  way. 
Your  labor  may  be  fruitless  now, 

You  may  not  live  to  see 
The  victory  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
But  what  is  that  to  thee? 
*  Written  in  1880,  when  the  theological,  if 
not  all  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
their  then  late  Council  at  St.  Louis  had  chosen 
a  committee  of  twenty-five  to  prepare  a  creed 
or  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 


THE  QUAKERS. 
A  sincere  purpose  to  do  right 

Proceeding  from  within, 
A  walking  by  the  Inward  Light 

Protects  the  soul  from  sin. 
George  Eox,  the  Friend,  built  on  this 
rock. 

The  building  stands  secure ; 
The  only  sect  the  world's  rude  shock 

Has  left  unstained  and  pure. 
They  sought  the  Heavenly  Father's  care. 

No  thronging  crowds  around ; 
They  bowed  tlieir  heads  in  silent  prayer. 

And  that  is  "  holy  ground." 


No  titled  men  —  no  useless  forms 

Within  their  building  found; 
No  unpaid  toil,  no  clash  of  arms, 

Ah,  thei-e  is  "holy  ground." 
Tliougb  men  of  peace  they  charged  upon 

The  citadel  of  sin ; 
Moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on. 

They  conquered  foes  within. 
They  make  no  compromise  to  gain 

The  world's  admiring  throng; 
Their  record  is  without  a  stain 

Of  blood,  or  crime,  or  wrong. 
If  Heaven  is  for  those  alone 

Who  have  subdued  the  tares 
Tlie  enemy  of  souls  hath  sown. 

What  great  reward  is  theirs? 
The  warlike  sects  for  dogmas  fight, 

And  with  the  world  unite ; 
Their  morals  in  a  rusty  plight. 

Their  fighting  weapons  bright. 
The  eagle's  claws  are  on  the  dove 

Since  Adam's  race  begun ; 
O,  Prince  of  Peace,  O  God  of  Love, 

When  will  Thy  will  be  done? 


JACOB  A.ALFORD. 

Born:  Kendall  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  16,  1865. 
As  editor  and  pubhsher  of  the  Colfax  Leader, 
Mr.  Alford  has  written  extensively  for  num- 
erous papers  other  than  his  own.  In  1889  he 
went  out  of  the  publishing  business,  and  is 
now  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  church, 
which  profession  he  intends  to  foUow  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Ufe. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  CALL. 
In  his  spring-bottom  cliair,  the  editor  sat. 

On  new  year's  day  of  eighty-nint. 
He  and  "  Old  Webster"  were  having  a  "spat," 

A  word  how  to  spell  and  define. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  door  opened  wide. 

Six  belles  of  the  town  sallied  in. 
And  surrounded  your  servant  on  every  side. 

Crying  "  Happy  New  Year  "  with  a  vim. 
Dazed  with  excitement  the  editor  rose, 

No  sooner  this  done,  than  he  fell. 
His  poetic  mind  all  mixed  with  prose. 

His  feeUngs  no  mortal  can  tell. 

The  editor  thought  of  the  wife  at  his  home. 

Who  was  kneading  the  small  loaf  of  bread. 
When   she  heard  of   the   call,    in  wrath  she 
would  foam, 

And  apply  the  old  mop  to  his  head. 
Call  again  pretty  girls,  it  is  true  we  are  wed, 

But  the  lad  on  the  stool  you  can  woo. 
And  while  you  are  sparking  we'll  just  bow 
our  head. 

We  remember  when  wc  were  there  tou. 
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MRS.  JULIA  M.  KAUTZ. 

Born  :  Bethany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16. 1825. 
Graduating  at  Le  Eoy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  she 
took  charg-e  of  the  youDg-  ladies  department 
in   Logansport    seminary.    In    1850   she  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Kautz  of  the  Pre?- 


JIRS.  JTTLIA  M.  KATJTZ. 

hyterian  church,  by  whom  she  has  two  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Kautz  has  written  more  or  less 
for  a  number  of  years.  She  also  read  the  C. 
L.  S.  C.  course  and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1887. 


THE  WEST  WIND. 
From^  golden  orang-e  groves,  on  fluttering 

wings. 
Magnolia-scented,  laden  rich  with  halms, 
When   ev'ning    whispers   soft    to   waving 

palms, 
Tliy  spirit  comes  and  thro'  the  forest  rings ; 
Tlie  rev'reud  oak  his  branches  gaily  flings, 
Forgetful  of  the  dreamy  ocean  calms. 
Which  Florida's  soft  air  at  eve  embalms. 
Or  gulf-stream's  measur'd  flow,  the  oreole 
sings. 
Away  upon  the  eastern  shore  in  glee 
Thou  riseth ;  thy  gay  spirits  at  sunrise  play 
With  other  sprites ;  and  haste  to  meet  the  sea, 
'Till  rush,  and  roar,  and  cold,  from  far  away 
In  icy  fetters  binds  each  swaying  tree. 
The  rippling  stream,  the   lake  where  elflns 
play. 


With  wondrous  skill  upon  my  window  pane 
Frost,  all  thy  gambols  and  wild  flights,  has 

traced ; — 
The  sea,  the  shore,  the  ship  bj-  whirlwinds 

chas'd; 
The  glint  and  glow  that  follow  after  rain. 
Deep  night,  proclaim'd  thy  song  and  wild  re- 
frain. 
While    drifting   snows   our  cosy  homes  em- 
brac'd.  Lchaste, 

Thou   whisper'st   in   the    pines  in  accents 
Of   gentle  sleep,    and    dreams     of   sweUiug 

main. 
O,  west  wind !    Tell  to  me  of  mountains  old 
Whose  brows  are  hid  in  clouds ;  whose  sides 

are  bare. 
Why  in  their  hearts  are  hid  the  shining  gold. 
And  sparkling  gems,  and  mines  of  silver  fair  ? 
Why  should  we  care  for  fame  and  wealth  un- 
told? 
Do  whistling  winds  to  us  a  message  bear  ? 

HARMONIES. 

The  queen  has  left  the  rustling  corn, 

And  dying  leaves  on  winds  are  borne ; 

Sweet  songsters  trill  'mid  southern  bowers  — 

Sad  echoes  of  their  songs  are  ours. 

The  blue  has  faded  from  the  skies; 

The  rosy  dawn  with  springtime  dies. 

Soft  spicy  breezes  no  more  cheer: 

How  like  my  life,  the  passing  year. 

The  lily's  form,  beneath  the  mould 

Creeps  slowly  down,  transfixt  and  cold. 

Stern  winter's  blast  her  heart  sweeps  o'er 

With  sullen  jilunge  and  ruthless  roar. 

My  grave  shall  be  'neath  grassy  sod. 

At  rest  my  hands,  my  soul  with  God. 

Ah,  me!  at  rest  from  carking  cares. 

My  peaceful  bed  the  lily  shares. 


LAWS. 
Distilling  the  attar  destroys  the  rose. 
Deal  gently  with  others,  for  Jesus  knows. 
By  crushing  the  ■mintage  we  spoil  the  grapes. 
Tread  softly  the  paths  our  Father  shapes. 
Hearts  cease  their  wild  beating,  and  where  is 

man  ?  [can. 

Then  wound  not,  and  crush  not  because  you 
The  perfume  of  roses,  in  their  own  sphere 
Leaves  blackened  rose-petals   damp  mould- 

'ring  here. 
The  red  wine,  which  sparkles  in  limpid  light, 
Leaves  clusters  of  beauty  no  longer  bright. 
The  spirits  of  martyrs  will  soar  on  high. 
While  their  bruised  bodies  sore  broken  lie. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother !  God  only  knows 
The  making  and  scenting  the  queenly  rose, 
The  gro-\viug  and  loading  the  fruitful  vine. 
The  tinting  and  blessing  the  ruby  wine. 
The  trials  his  children  are  wont  to  heed. 
His  band  is  beneath  them  in  sorest  need. 
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MARY  PEARLE. 

Born  :  Ireland,  Nov.  23, 1849. 
Educated  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Mar.v  Pearle  has 
filled  many  important  positions  in  different 
schools  and  missions,  and  was  lield  in  high  rv- 
gard  in  the  best  society  m  the  land  of  her  na- 
tivity.   In  1881  she  came  to  America  with  her 


MARY    PEAKLK. 

husband  and  a  beautiful  baby  g'irl.  She  has 
written  many  poems  for  different  papers.  In 
1888  she  lectured  in  Oliio  on  temperance  and 
social  purity,  which  tlie  press  speaks  of  as  very 
able  and  interesting  lectures.  She  is  corres- 
ponding secretary  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  The 
Peace  by  Arbitration  society.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  thie  Episcopal  church,  and  teaches  a 
Bible  class  at  St.  Paul's.  She  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant lady  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


THE   LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYE. 
Do  not  ask  me  if  I  love  thee. 

But  look  into  my  eyes 
And  read  mj-  soul  in  language  plain 

That  cannot  brook  disguise. 
The  tongue  may  frame  a  flippant  speech, 

Deceitful,  through  and  through ; 
The  scuis  deep  fount  it  cannot  reach 

To  tell  my  love  for  you. 
Look  at  me  with  those  pure,  clear  ej-es. 

Like  stars  look  on  the  night 
Out  of  the  depths  of  azure  skies, 

Making  the  darkness  bright. 


So  shine  on  me,  thou  guiding  star, 

The  first  in  love's  fair  sky. 
That  sealed  two  soul's  affinity 

Through  language  of  the  eye. 
Since  first  my  lonely  heart  sent  out 

Its  yearning  sigh  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  not  read  it  by  the  light 

That  guided  tliee  to  me? 
And  should  one  doubting  cloud  arise 

On  love's  transparent  sky. 
Then,  dearest,  look  not  in  mine  eyes. 

Nor  aslf  the  reason  why. 


JUNE  EOSES. 
Bed  roses  of  June,  in  your  beauty  sweet, 

I  wish  you  could  bloom  forever; 
In  shady  arbors,  where  lovers  meet. 

When  moonbeams  o'er  dead  leaves  quiver. 
White  roses  of  June,  that  smile  upon  all 

With  that  far-off  look  of  wonder. 
Some  fairer  clime  you  fain  would  recall 

From  depths  of  azure  yonder ! 
Say  "  farewell "  to  the  earth,  arrayed  anew 

In  vestments  fair  of  lieaven. 
As  you  shed  sweet  balm  around  like  dew 

From  your  beautiful  petals  riven. 
Pale  roses  i.zid  red,  ere  you  pass  away, 

Teach  me  your  pure,  frail  beautj-; 
How  best  to  fill  life's  transient  day 

Wiih  pleasure  and  with  duty. 
Give  me  the  key-note  of  heavenly  love. 

Albeit  in  chords  of  sorrow ; 
Then  up  and  away,  we  may  meet  above, 

In  God's  fadeless,  bright  to-morrow. 


THE   CHILD  AND  THE  LILIES. 
Two  lilies  my  darling  brought  me, 

The  last  in  her  garden  fair; 
One  she  placed  upon  my  bosom, 

The  other  in  my  hair; 
And  then  an  unvoiced  question 

Threw  its  shadow  o'er  her  face. 
As  slie  gazed  on  lier  pure  wliite  lilies 

Drooping  with  patient  grace. 
Then  with  a  skeptic's  logic 

She  questioned  soft  and  low: 
"  How  can  we  consider  the  lilies, 

Now  thej-  no  longer  grow'?" 
And  I  saw  a  teardrop  glisten 

O'er  the  sunshine  of  her  eye. 
Like  t-he  rainbow's  transient  glory 

On  the  blue  of  April  sky. 
I'  We  recall  their  sweetness,  dear  one. 

And  learn  from  tliem  to  grow 
Each  day  nioi'e  moot  for  heaven 

In  earth's  garden  licre  below; 
And  when  we  are  apt  to  murmur 

Over  the  clothes  we  wear ; 
'Tis  well  to  consider  the  lilies. 

Of  which  the  Lord  takes  care." 
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WILLIAM  A.TAYLOR. 

Born:  Perry  Co.,  O.,  April  25, 1837. 
COMJiENCiNG  to  write  prose  and  verse  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Taylor  taught  school  at  in- 
tervals for  the  following  six  years,  at  the 
same  time  being  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
Perry  County  Democrat.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced 
law  for  four  years  in  connection  with  editorial 
work,  and  was  also  state's  attorney  a  part  of 
the  same  time.  He  then  became  one  of 
the  editorial  wi'iters  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. Mr.  Taylor  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  war,  after  the  close  of 
which  he  resumed  editorial  work  on  the  En- 
quirer.   He  was  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 


WILLIAM  A.   TAYLOR. 

Pittsburg  Post  for  eight  years  subsequent  to 
1868.  He  next  was  employed  successively  on 
the  New  York  Sun  for  two  years;  then  on  the 
New  York  World  for  a  period;  next  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Telegraph  for 
nearly  two  years;  and  then  became  editor- 
ial manager  of  Columbus  Democrat  and 
Times  for  several  years.  He  is  now  again 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  staff  corres- 
pondent and  general  political  writer.  ISIr. 
Taylor  has  declined  a  number  of  tempting 
positions,  including  a  secretaryship  of  lega- 
tion under  President  Cleveland,  preferring 
journalism  and  literary  work  to  political  pro- 
motion. 
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AXL  IN  FOUR  LINES. 
Love's  labor  of  life 
Is  to  live  and  let  live; 
Life's  labor  of  love 
To  forget  and  forgive. 


THE  CURSE  OF  GENIUS. 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  T.  D.  JONES,  SCULPTOR. 

The  curse  of  Genius,  Art  and  Worth  — 
The  crime  of  man  against  mankind  — 

Is  the  fierce  struggle  that  besets 
The  friendless  pioneers  of  Mind. 

Grim  hunger  turns  the  tempered  steel 
To  lead,  in  many  a  brawny  hand, 

That  else  had  shorn  away  the  wrong, 
And  purified  the  waiting  land. 

Old  Homer  begging  in  the  streets 

Of  seven  cities,  sang  in  vain; 
Each  thrust  him  out  of  gilded  gates 

Ahunger  forth  the  arid  plain. 

Old  Homer  lying  in  his  grave  — 

A  god  was  worshipped— turned  to  dust. 
And  madly  fought  for,  where  Ills  songs 

Gained  not  the  vagrant's  dole  of  crust. 

This  is  life's  curse  —  its  crowning  thorn  — 
The  ill  to  which  the  good  is  turned  — 

Men  gild  the  lamp  when  life  is  gone. 

Who  never  trimmed  it  while  it  burned; 

Pile  granite  over  pulseless  dust, 
That  died  upon  the  cruel  stones 

Of  hunger's  threshold,  while  the  trump 
Of  fame  blared  down  his  parting  groans. 

Fame   may  be   sweet,   but    bread — God's 
name !  — 

Is  sweeter  than  Parnassian  rills. 
Where  hungering  genius  droops  and  dies. 

Amid  the  plenty  of  the  hills. 

What  though  God  paints  the  bended  skies. 
And  clothes  the   earth  with  song  and 
sheen, 

If  he  who  copies  dies  athirst 
Amid  the  glory  of  the  scene ! 

This  is  the  curse  of  life  —  to  live 

At  the  sharp  point  of  moi'tal  strife. 

To  find  neglect  more  keen  than  scorn. 
And  death  a  bald  burlesque  of  life. 

To  fill  a  maus'leum's  stately  crypt. 

Blazoned   with   that    which   gave     not 
bread  — 

The  meed  of  life  in  mockery. 

Heaped  on  the  cold,  unheeding  dead. 

Before  her  lay  the  unconquered  waste. 

Behind  her,  smihng  by  the  sea. 
Her  virgin  mother,  proud  and  chaste. 

Chanted  the  hymn  of  Liberty. 
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WILLIAM  M.  PAXTON. 

Born:  Washington,  Ky.,  March  3, 1819. 
Educated  for  the  law  iu  his  native  town,  he 
removed  to  Platte  Co.,  Mo.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. In  1850  he  removed  to  Platte  City  and 
spent  twelve  years  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Later  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  for 
twelve  years  prospered ;  hut  in  1873  he  became 
hard  of  hearing,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  ffive  up  his  lucrative  practice.    Having, 


WILLIAM  M.   PAXTON. 

however,  a  complete  abstract  of  titles  of  real 
estate  of  Platte  Co.,  he  still,  at  the  ag-e  of 
seventy-one,  is  industriously  employed  in  the 
business  of  abstracting-  and  examining  titles. 
In  1881  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems 
of  135  pages.  In  1884:  he  compiled  a  genealogy 
of  his  mother's  family,  a  work  of  435  pages. 
In  1888  Mr.  Paxton  published  a  book  of  poems 
containing  453  pages,  which  has  attracted  uni- 
versal admiration. 
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THE  KOGUISH  GIRLS. 

The  girls  are  dainty  rogues,  'tis  true. 

And  full  of  fun  and  art,  sir ; 
For  when  I  first  met  cunning  Sue 

She  sweetly  stole  my  heart,  sir ; 
And  when  the  parson  came  and  tied 

The  pleasant  nuptial  band,  sir, 
The  crafty  Sue  stood  by  my  side 

And  slyly  stole  my  hand,  sir. 


And  then  she  stole  my  house  and  farm ; 

It  was,  indeed,  a  shame,  sit;/ 
She  made  them  chai"ming,  bright  and  -^^iim. 

And  even  stole  my  name,  sir., 
Upon  the  street  I  used  to  roam, 

And  nightly  drink  and  play,  sir ; 
But  now  she's  fixed  so  nice  a  home 

That  there  I'm  bound  to  stay,  sir. 

She  keeps  the  house  too  nice  and  neat, 

And  everything  too  clean,  sir; 
And  when  she  makes  me  wipe  my  feet 

I  think  it  very  mean,  sir. 
On  rocking  chairs  I  have  to  sit. 

And  back  and  forth  I  sway,  sir; 
And  when  I'm  forced  to  cough  and  spit, 

A  vase  is  in  my  way,  sir. 

I  am  a  prisoner  every  day. 

With  cords  of  love  I'm  tied,  sir; 
In  Susie's  bonds  I  want  to  stay. 

And  with  her  I'U  abide,  sir; 
For  Sue  has  pilfered  everything. 

And  now  she's  stolen  me,  sir. 
But  makes  me  happj'  as  a  king. 

And  wealthy,  proud  and  free,  sir. 


HOW  ADAM  DIVIDED  PROPERTY  WITH 
EVE. 

When  man  rebelled  and  was  expelled 

From  Eden's  vales  and  groves  elysian. 
He  said  to  Eve,  "  You  now  must  leave ; 

But  you  shall  have  a  fair  division. 
So,  as  your  half,  I'll  give  the  calf, 

And  keep  the  cow, whose  milk  I'm  needing; 
The  colt  is  thine,— the  mare  is  mine;  — 

The  calf  and  colt  are  broke  to  leading. 
"  The  lambs  for  thee,—  the  ewe's  for  me  — 

The  wool  is  what  I've  set  my  heart  on; 
I'll  take  the  hog,  and  you  the  dog, — 

And  these  are  all  we've  got  to  start  on. 
With  sweat  of  brow  you'll  have  to  plow. 

And  earn  the  bread  that's  so  much  needed ; 
Now  do  not  stay,  but  haste  away. 

For  tears  are  vain  and  won't  be  heeded." 

The  calf  was  brought,—  the  colt  was  caught. 

And  in  Eve's  arms  the  lamb  was  taken; 
With  failing  heart  she  made  the  start. 

And  seemed  by  God  and  man  forsaken. 
She  stopped  to  tell  her  last  farewell. 

In  voice  subdued  and  full  of  feeling,— 
When  Tra^j",  the  dog,  attacked  the  hog,— 

Who  rushed  to  Eve,  in  terror  squeeling. 

The  cow  and  mare  and  ewe  were  there. 

And  heard  while  feeding  at  their  manger; 
Of  course  they  flew  as  mothers  do. 

To  save  their  offspring  wlien  in  danger. 
To  Eve  they  clung,  who  held  their  young. 

And  as  she  went  they  followed  after. 
Her  tears  were  gone,— slie  hurried  on. 

And  nearly  split  her  sides  with  laughter 
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.Without  a  word  she  led  the  herd. 

And  kept  it  at  her  home  securelj" 
But  Adam  stood  in  angry  mood, 

And  scowled  and  knit  his  brows  demurely. 
Though  whipped,  he  tried  with  manly  pride, 

To  get  and  cook  his  daily  victuals ;  — 
Made  soup  of  cheese,—  made  pies  of  peas, 

Aud  burnt  his  hands  on  pots  and  kettles. 

But  life  like  this,  was  not  the  bliss. 

That  Adam,  at  the  first  expected; 
So  off  he  went  to  Eve's  nice  tent. 

And  reconcilement  was  effected. 
And  to  this  day,  the  wife  has  sway. 

And  husbands  know  'tis  best  to  let  her; 
I've  known  no  strife,— 'twixt  man  and  wife, 

But  what  the  woman  got  the  better. 


THE  LOVER' S  SOLILOQFY. 

A  brilliant  rose,  in  blushing  grace, 

Too  modest  to  expose  its  face. 

May  make  the  bower  its  hiding  place, 

And  bloom  in  covert  there ; 
And  though  we  do  not  see  the  rose, 
Yet  every  one  its  presence  knows, 
For  far  and  wide,  its  fragrance  flows, 

And  dwells  upon  the  air. 

'Tis  thus  her  spirit,  every  hour. 
Where'er  I  am,  with  mystic  power. 
Regales  me  as  the  hidden  flower. 

And  makes  my  heart  rejoice. 
And  something  whispers  in  my  ear, 
That  her  pervading  spirit's  nea.r; 
And  I  imagine  that  I  hear. 

The  music  of  her  voice. 

I  meet  her  in  my  raptured  dreams ; 
We  rove  by  sylvan  vales  and  streams. 
And  talk  of  love  and  kindred  themes, 

And  promise  not  to  sever. 
Can  she,  though  absent,  cheer  me  so? 
Has  perfect  bhss  been  found  below? 
Can  dreams  of  her,  such  joy  bestow? 
Then  let  me  dream  forever ! 
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A  WIFE'S  UNDYING  LOVE. 
The  moonlight  is  soft,  and  the  fields  are  invit- 
ing; 
Come,  husband,  let's  walk  in  the  meadow 
apart; 
For  I  am  enraptured,  when  you  are  reciting. 
The  story  of  love,  in  sweet  words  from  the 
heart ;  — 
That  story,  they  tell  us,  is  old  and  fictitious,— 
And  soon  we'll  grow  weary  and  careless, 
they  think; 
But  love  is  like  wine,  that,  from  age  is  delici- 
ous. 
And  time  gives  it  body,and  flavors  the  drink. 

The  brook,  from  the  mountain,  comes  dancing 
and  leaping 


And  merrily  sings  as  it  troops  through  the 
lea; 
But  when  its  a  river,  it  seems  to  be  sleeping. 
And  silently  wends  its    deep  course  to  the 
sea; 
So  love,  at  the  first,  was  a  shallow  emotion. 
And  made  a  great  noise,  like  the  brook  as  it 
goes; 
But  now  it's  a  river,  profound  in  devotion. 
And  deeper  the  stream  the  more  softly  it 
flows. 

Come,  tell  me  you  love  me,—  I  never  grow 
weai-y; 
As  well  might  the  songs  of  my  mother  grow 
old,— 
Or   even    the  home  of    my  childhood   grow 
dreary. 
As  words  of  affection  seem  lifeless  and  cold. 
Come  tell  me,  again,  the  delightful  old  story. 

You  told  me  before  your  betrothal  to  me:  — 
The  love  that  you  show  is  my  lifeguard  and 
glory,— 
And  death  be  my  portion,  if  parted  from 
thee. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  ECSTACY. 
Mary,  darling  —  Mary,  dear. 
Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear 
Words  of  love  no  friend  should  hear,- 
Lest  he  think  me  raving. 

Mary,  I  am  all  your  own ; 
In  my  heart  I've  set  your  throne. 
Where,  as  queen,  you  rule  alone,— 
All  my  soul  enslaving. 

Soon,  the  holy  marriage  rite 
Shall  our  souls  as  one  unite. 
And  I'll  bask  in  genial  light 
Beaming  from  thj'  beauty. 

And  when  I,  in  joy  and  pride. 
Clasp  thee  as  my  charming  bride 
Thou  Shalt  be  the  star  to  guide. 
And  incite  to  duty. 

Trees,  since  I  became  thy  choice. 
Clap  their  hands,  and  hills  rejoice. 
And  I  seem  to  hear  thy  voice, 
Even  when  I'm  sleeping. 

On  life's  journey  we  will  start. 
Bidding  every  care  depart. 
And  we'll  give  both  hand  and  heart 
To  each  other's  keeping. 


EXTRACT. 
A  mother  true  and  pure  as  dew, 

And  as  an  infant  tender,- 
With  blushing  cheek  and  manners  meek,- 

Oui  hearts  eordd  but  surrender. 
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MRS.  MATTIE  L.  BAILEY. 

Born:  Pekin,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1844. 
Born  within  sound  of  Niagara  Falls  and  edu- 
cated in  Adrian,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Bailey  removed 
to  Kansas  in  1871.  Her  first  poem  appeared 
in  18T9,  since  which  time  she  has  written  hoth 
prose  and  verse  for  the  leading  periodicals  of 
America,  including  the  Kansas  City  Journal, 
New  York  Tribune,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and 


MRS.   MATTIE   L.   BAILEY. 

the  local  press  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Kan- 
sas. A  woman  of  decidedly  quiet  domestic 
tastes  and  habits,  Mrs.  Bailey  has  written 
mainly  for  relief  and  pleasure  of  expression. 
She  has  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
is  now  living  — Robert  Victor,  a  bright  child, 
of  nine  years  of  age,  who  is  gifted  with  re- 
markable oratorical  powers. 
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MARA. 
Out  from  the  depths  I  cry  to  Thee, 

Wild  are  the  winds  that  'round  me  blow, 
High  roll  the  waves  that  buffet  me, 

Why,  Lord,  why  is  it  so  ? 
My  dearest  earthly  wish  denied. 

My  days  devoid  of  all  delight. 
My  life  barque  stranded  where  the  tide 

Goes  out  in  darkest  night. 
The  phantoms  of  my  dead  hopes  rise, 

I  stretch  my  longing'  arms  in  vain; 
They,  mocking,  echo  back  the  cries 

Which  ill  relieve  mj'  pain. 


So  varied  were  the  woes  I  felt. 

So  dark  the  future  looked  to  be, 
I  marvelled  whj^  the  Lord  had  dealt. 

So  bitterly  with  me. 
And  as  I  sadly  mused,  came  then 

These  words,  so  sweet  yet  strangely  clear. 
As  music  o'er  the  waters  when 

All  is  still  —  "  Be  of  good  cheer."  — 
"  He  chastens  whom  he  loves  "  —  am  1 

For  this  distinction  fit  ?    Oh  Lord, 
I  proudly  claim  the  honor  high 

Thus  granted  in  thy  word. 
O  glorious  truth  to  hearts  sore  tried 

By  sorrows  here !    Who  suffers  most, 
Whate'er  of  bitter  grief  betide. 

May  of  God's  favor  boast. 
And  closer  kinship  feel  with  One 

Who  knelt  in  dark  Gethsemane ; 
Who  agonized  till  all  was  done  — 

A  sin-bound  world  set  free. 
O,  Love  divine!  O,  thorn-crowned  head, 

O,  radiant  cross  upraised  for  me ; 
O,  precious  blood  on  Calvary  shed, 

Up  from  the  depths,  I  fly  to  thee. 


BIRDIE. 
Are  there  no  children  there  ?    No  dear  child 

faces. 
Blooming  with  fadeless  beauty  in  that  bliss- 
ful air ; 
Nor  prattle  sweet  with  winsome  baby-graces. 

Making  our  home  more  fair  ? 
Will  she  my  spotless  one,  who  has  tliis  Ufe 

outgrown. 
Be  changed  to  womanhood,  ere  I  again  can 

know. 
The  loving,  gentle,  soul  that  grew  unto  my 
own  ? 
O,  poet,  say  not  so ! 
Our  Savior  when  on  earth  the  little  children 

blest. 
And  said:    "  Of  such  the  kingdom  is;"  cannot 

it  be, 
That  he  may   take   my  baby  to   his   loving 
breast, 
And  keep  her  tlms  for  me  ? 
For  one  bright  year  she  led  me  with  her  tiny 

hand. 
Dull  care  was  banished,  while  joy    crowned 

e'kch  hour. 
As  I  watched  the  leaflets  of  my  bud  expand, 

To  form  the  perfect  flower. 
A  radiant  vision  of  these  hours,  I  see  — 
A  fair  and  smiling  face,  Avith  soul-lit  eyes  of 

blue; 
Sweet  lips,  whose  kisses  deeper  rapture  gave 
to  me, 
Than  lover  ever  knew.  [again, 

The  golden    head  is    nestled  on  my  breast; 
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With   love's  mute    eloquence,   those  wistful 

eyes  fill  mine, 
With  happy  tears.    O,  sacred  joy  akin  to  pain. 

An  ecstaey  divine ! 
Too  soon  the  vision  fades ;  how  would  it  still 

this  wild, 
Impassioned  longing  for  what  I  held  most 

dear, 
To  know  that  some  giad  morning  I  may  clasp 

my  child, 
Just  as  I  had  her  here. 
To  know  that  in  the  glorified  hereafter, 
E'en  as  when  here  —  her  arms  outstretched  in 

glee, 
Her  lovely  face  all  dimpled  o'er  with  laughter 
Thus  may  she  welcome  me. 

Peace,  eager  heart !    Faith  doth  no  questions 

ask;  but  when 
My  ransomed  soul  finds  home,  then  shall  be 

gratified. 
Its  hungry  yearnings  all,  in  sweet  content; 

For  then, 
"  I  shall  be  satisfied." 


MRS.  LISA  A.  FLETCHER. 

Bokn:  Ashby,  Mass.,  Dec.  37, 18M. 
Mrs.  Fletcher  is  an  invalid,  and  has  really 
never  known  a  well  day  in  her  life.  Yet 
beauty  in  every  form  appeals  to  her  and  she 
finds  much  sweetness  and  joy  from  couch  and 
pillows  in  writing,  painting  and  reading.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  she  has  written  many 
beautiful  poems,  of  which  a  few  are  here 
given. 

AT  SUNSET. 
Beyond  the  sunset  gleaming  bright, 
Beyond  the  day's  last  lingering  Ught, 
What  would  be  of  heavenly  sight. 
If  through  the  gates  we  looked  to-night? 
Beyond  the  sum  of  life's  brief  day. 
Beyond  earth's  sides  so  cold  and  gray. 
What  would  be  if  when  we  pray 
Heaven  opened  out  its  shining  way? 
If  aided  by  angel  staff  and  rod, 
Beyond  that  silvery  path  we  trod, 
Ah !  what  would  meet  our  vision  broad. 
Far  o'er  those  billowy  seas  of  God? 

SWEET  JUNE. 
Buttercups  and  daisies,  golden  and  white. 
Springing  to  meet  and  gladden  our  sight. 
Tall  waving  grasses  bending  low, 
O  sweet  June  days,  move  slow,  move  slow ! 
Wild  roses  blooming  by  wayside  and  hedge. 
Columbines  nodding  o'er  rocky  ledge. 
Little  birds  singing,  or  high  or  a  —  low, 
O  sweet  June  days,  move  slow,  move  slow ! 


Beautiful  laurel,  stately  and  tall. 
Bending  adown  o'er  mossj^  wall. 
Tiny  lobelia  fragile  and  low, 
O  sweet  June  days,  move  slow,  move  slow ! 
Fair  fleur-de-lis,  queen  of  the  flowers, 
Lifting  her  face  to  sunshine  and  showers. 
And  even  the  voice  of  the  brooklet's  flow, 
O  sweet  June  days,  move  slow,  move  slow ! 
Gentle  breezes  and  beautious  skies 
Where  white  the  fleeting  clouds  arise. 
Nature  her  great  heart  lending  so, 
O  sweet  June  days,  move  slow,  move  slow ! 


FULFILLMENT. 

The  hope  to  which  we  fondlj^  cling. 

And  caU.  our  own. 
Is  oft  the  swiftest  to  take  wing. 

And  soonest  flown ! 
The  wish  for  which  we  long  and  sigh. 

And  pray  and  yearn. 
May  be  but  a  bitter  draught  to  drink. 

Which  we  should  spurn. 
The  evil  which  we  fear  and  dread, 

And  dare  not  face, 
God  may  give  the  strength  to  bear. 

And  needed  grace. 
The  good  for  which  we  scarce  have  hoped. 

Nor  all  perceive, 
May  be  sweetest  in  its  fulfillment. 

When  we  receive. 
The  joys  for  which  we  seek  and  strive. 

And  foUow  fast. 
When  we  call  them  ours,  maj^  be 

With  dark  o'ercast. 
The  trials  which  we  fain  would  shun, 

And  cast  away. 
Like  precious  pearls  may  show  to  us 

Some  hidden  ray. 


SLEEP. 


Weird,  shadowy  sleep. 
By  which  we  leap 

From  night  to  morn ; — 
Sweet,  silent  dreams, 

Glad,  golden  gleams. 
Where  hope  is  born: 
Tired,  fitful  sleep 
When  slowly  creep 

The  hours  away : — 
Sad  making  thought 
With  pain  inwrought 

Till  breaks  the  day : 
Sweet,  painless  sleep 
Peaceful  and  deep 

For  hearts  oppressed. 
Quick,  fleeting  hours 
'Midst  dreamland  bowers. 

By  angels  blessed ! 
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IRVING  J.A.MILLER. 

Born:  Worcester,  C,  Oct.  14, 1866. 
In  1876  Irving's  parents  removed  to  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa,  where  he  enjoyed  a  thorough 
course  in  the  grammar  school,  and  In  which 
town  he  now  resides.  About  1884  he  com- 
menced to  court  the  muse,  and  ever  since 
that  time  has  contributed  quite  freely  to 
some  of  the  most  worthy  and  widely  quoted 
periodicals  of  America.  He  is  at  present  as- 
sistant  editor  of  the  Marshalltown  Electric 


IRVING  J.   A.   MIIjLER. 

Light.  During  the  fall  of  1887  he  issued  a 
book  entitled  Fireside  Poems,  which  met  with 
a  ready  sale.  In  1888  he  took  editorial  charge 
of  the  Star,  in  Union,  Iowa,  whicli  position  he 
filled  for  about  one  year.  Mr.  Miller  was 
married  in  1888.  He  is  a  practical  printer  by 
trade,  and  in  person  is  a  little  above  tiie  aver- 
age height,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Mr. 
Miller  has  also  issued  a  book  of  campaign 
songs,  which  was  heartily  received  by  all. 
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THE  HERO  OF  CONEMATJGH. 

Down  through  a  valley  of  love  and  repose. 
Where  the  roses  once  bloomed  and  the  Cone- 

maugh  flows 
O'er  hillock  and  crevice,  o'er  dyke,  bridge  and 

stone. 
Inspired  by  his  duty  and  trav'ling  alone. 


Rode  a  hero,  unknown,  with  his  warning  to 

all. 
But  the  number  who  barkened  and  listened 

was  small. 
Came  the  rushing  of  waters  — their  thunder- 
ing roar. 
As  they  hastened,  with  furj',  to  pillage  and 

gore. 
And  the  trees  and  the  houses  gave  way,  like  a 

straw. 
In  the  hurricane  tide  of  the  wild  Conemaugh. 
On !  On !  with  that  courage  a  patriot  thrills. 
Shouting:  "Run  for  your  lives !  Run  for  the 

hills!!" 
He  dashed   like  a    war-maddened  Chippewa 

brave. 
For  his  was  a  duty  to  rescue  and  save ; 
Nor  looked  he  about  for  the  demon  behind, 
Pursuing  his  trail  like  a  hurricane  wind. 
But  loudly  and  clear  (for  he  knew  no  despair 
His  summons  rang  out  on  the  evening  air 
As  the  terrible  waves  grasped   their  forms 

like  s  straw. 
In  the  huriicane  tide  of  the  wild  Conemaugh. 
O,  God,  it  was  fearful,  for  so  it  is  said ; 
When  the  waters  receded  and  gave  up  their 

dead, 
'Mid  the  thousands  of  bodies  that  lay  on  the 

ground 
Not  a  trace   of   the   steed  or  his  rider  was 

found; 
For  a  stranger  he  was,  but  his  heroic  deed 
Finds  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers 

freed. 
In  the  years  to  come,  and  the  time  to  be. 
Like  a  phantom  'twill  pass  through  our  mem- 
ory, 
And  we'll  see,  like  a  ghost  of  the  buried  past, 
On  his  steed  this  courier  riding  fast. 
And  we'll  hear,  like  an  echo,  his  warning  cry 
Where  the  Conemaugh  dashed  in  its  fury  by. 


COMPLIMENT  TOUR  WIFE. 
If  you'd  have  her  dearly  love  you  — 
Ardently  as  God  above  you  — 
Compliment  her  worthy  actions. 
Making  no  unjust  exactions. 
Treat  her  always  in'a  way 
That  your  deeds  forever  say : 
"  Darliilg  wife  I  love  you  ever. 
Angry  words  will  part  us  never." 
Often  kiss  and  hug  and  squeeze  her. 
That's  the  way  to  pet  and  please  her; 
Do  not  let  her  catch  the  notion  — 
Your's  is  not  a  true  devotion. 
When  she  makes  a  cake  or  pie 
Eat  until  you  nearly  die. 
Compliment  her  iirinccly  dinner. 
Don't  be  growling  like  a  sinnei". 
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Don't  believe  the  guilty  rabble 
Or  the  mischief-maker's  gabble 
Of  the  many  things  she's  doing, 
Of  the  other  heart  she's  wooing; 
Stick  to  her  whate'er  you  do, 
Trust  her  as  she  trusteth  ycu. 
For  a  home  of  lore  and  pleasure 
Is  a  truly  priceless  treasure. 
When  your  tea  or  supper's  over. 
Don't  start  out  and  play  the  "  rover," 
Stay  at  home  —  obey  her  wishes  — 
Rock  the  kid  or  dry  the  dishes ; 
Don't  go  gadding  over  town 
Like  a  lunatic  or  clown. 
If  it  please  her,  take  her  walking. 
Don't  play  mule  and  go  to  balking. 
If  she's  tired  and  overbearing 
Don't  begin  your  awful  swearing, 
Treat  her  kindly,  take  life  easy. 
Don't  be  crabbit,  rough  or  "  teasy," 
With  a  reassuring  smile 
Kiss  her  once  or  twice  a-while. 
And  you'll  notice  what  a  change 
Comes  from  little  things  so  strange. 
Love  her  as  a  lover  would 
Treat  her  as  a  husband  should, 
Let  that  courtship  ever  last 
That  impelled  you  in  the  past ; 
Make  your  marriage  one  of  worth 
That  will  last  beyond  this  earth; 
Court  her  love  and  wistful  eye, 
Keep  on  courting  till  you  die. 
Help  her  feel  this  Mfe  worth  living. 
Be  forbeaTing  and  forgiving, 
She  will  gladly  bless  and  honor 
You,  for  blessings  heaped  upon  her. 
And  you  never  will  regret 
That,  in  love,  you  firmly  met. 
And  when  dead,  in  lonesome  hours. 
She  will  deck  your  grave  with  flowers. 
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AXIOMS. 

A  noble  deed;  an  action  wrought; 

A  nation  mov'd  to  solemn  thought. 

A  skillful  hand ;  a  drop  of  ink ; 

The  mass  is  mov'd  to  weep  or  think. 

A  pensive  mind;  a  noble  strain;     , 

A  pow'r  is  held  o'er  this  domain. 

A  chaste  desire;  a  purer  cause; 

A  nation  hails  with  wide  applause. 

A  modest  girl ;  a  manly  boy ; 

A  father's  pet;  a  mother's  joy. 

A  cheerful  home;  a  household  kind; 

Will  breed  no  grief,  leave  none  behind. 

A  loyal  wife ;  a  husband  true ; 

As  one  will  pass  life's  journey  through. 

When  friendship  dies,  and  love  has  fled, 

Forevermore  the  heart  is  dead. 


WANTED. 

lilRL. 

A  girl  that  is  willing  to  battle  in  life. 

With  a  husband  that's  loving  and  true; 
A  girl  who'd  be  worthy  the  title  of  wife, 

And  a  girl  that  is  willing  to  do. 
A  girl  that  can  handle  the  duster  and  broom. 
And  do  her  own  washing  and  clean  up  a  room. 
And  make  a  good  pudding  or  pie ; 
Who'll  toil  and  not  grumble. 
Make  work  fairly  rumble, 
And  never  say  '.  Can't,"  but  "  I'll  try." 

MAN. 

A  man  who  is  dutiful,  patient  and  kmd. 

Who  is  willing  to  labor  and  wait ; 
To  mari-y  the  girl  whom  I  have  outlined. 

And  to  brave  with  her  every  fate. 
A  man  who'd  be  worthy  of  such  a  good  wife. 
Whose  days  are  not  given  to  folly's  rude  strife ; 
A  man  who  is  steady,  and  more ; 
Who'll  rise  without  ire 
And  kindle  the  fire; 
Stay  home  when  his  labors  are  o'er. 


FRANK  D.  WOOLLEN. 

Born:  Chaiipaign,  III.,  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Mr.  Woollen  has  written  extensively  for 
the  local  press  and  for  leading  periodicals. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  with  dark  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  and  is  now  deputy  county 
clerk  of  Harlan  county,  Nebraska,  residing 
at  Alma  in  the  same  state. 


TWO  POETS. 
One  sang  in  studied  verse  of  pain 

Whose  heart  had  known  no  anguish; 
Past  him  the  world  unheeding  rolled 

And  left  his  song  to  languish. 
One  sang  the  pain,  the  bitter  pain, 

Tliat  gnawed  his  heart  to  madness, 
And,  lo  I  the  world  kneeled  down  to  kiss 

His  tear-stained  cup  of  sadness ! 

SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  MY  SO  CL. 
How  can  I  cease  to  long  for  thee. 

Sweet  spirit  of  my  soul. 
When  life  is  one  vast  aching  sea 

Whose  billows  o'er  me  roll  ? 
How  can  I  cease  to  yearn  in  heai't. 

One  smile  of  thine  to  see. 
When  from  me  all  life's  hopes  depart 

As  from  the  shore  the  sea  ? 
What  joy  is  there  for  me  to  live. 

What  peace  or  hope  have  I '.' 
Come  with  thy  wealth  of  love  and  give. 

Or  else  I  long  to  die. 
Come  with  thy  wealth  of  love  to  me. 

Sweet  spirit  of  my  soul. 
Ere  all  the  waters  of  life's  sea 

Forever  o'er  me  roll. 
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JOHX  LAXDOR  KRYDER. 

Born:  New  Berlin,  Ohio,  Dec.  22, 1833. 
By  self-study,  application  and  observation, 
Mr.  Kryder  gathered  the  rudiments  of  his 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  taug-ht 
his  first  school.  For  several  years  thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying 
medicine.  In  1858  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  has  been  engaged  thereat 


JOHN    LA^DOR   KRYDEK. 

until  the  present  time.  He  has  written  con- 
sideral3le  poetry  from  time  to  time,  more  as  a 
recreation  when  not  engaged  in  the  more  ar- 
duous duties  of  liis  profession ;  these  poems 
have  appeared  in  manj^  leading  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Dr.  Kryder  is  six  feet  tall, 
weighs  150  pounds,  and  now  resides  at  Cedar- 
ville,  Ind. 


SOMETIME,  SOMEWHERE. 
I  think  to-night  of  drifted  j'ears,    . 

Lying  behind  in  the  grave  of  care. 
Of  life's  pages,  written  in  tears. 

Torn  and  scattered,  sometime,  somewhere. 

I  hear  tlie  night-wind's  mournful  sob, 
Lilie  spirit  whisp'rings  in  the  air. 

And  think  me,  will  this  heart's  wild  throb 
Cease  soon,  and  rest,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Low  murm'rous  voices  speak  to  me, 
As  my  thoughts  go  hither  and  tliere 
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O'er  blurr'd  past,  and  wonder  If  we, 
Shall  meet  again  sometime,  somewliere. 

Will  rough  places  all  be  made  smooth. 

All  leveled  and  even  and  fair; 
All  en\"ies  and  crosses  forsooth. 

Be  banished,  sometime,  somewhere. 

And  all  the  vows,  that  have  betray'd 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  brave  and  fair. 

And  all  the  wrecks,  that  they  have  made 
Restored  again,  sometime,  somewhere. 

And  wild  humors,  of  idle  hours. 
That  flUed  the  eye  with  castled  air. 

And  painted  rainbows,  thro'  the  showers, 
Unfold  again,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Will  broken  loves,  and  severed  ties, 
That  strew  dead  seas,  with  wild  despair. 

In  realms  of  peace,  'neath  azui-e  skies  — 
Be  reconciled,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Fair  hope  inspires ;  the  eye  of  faith 
Invites  the  wish,  and  builds  the  pray'r. 

Love,  there  shall  rule,  instead  of  wrath, 
Sighs   change   to   smiles,  sometime,  some- 
where. 

Yes,  on  the  verge  where  two  worlds  meet, 
AU  things  will  be  made  even  there : 

Serf  and  Eang,  Priest  and  Clown,  will  greet. 
On  equal  terms,  sometime,  somewhere. 

And  that  far  shore  of  prophetic  dreams 
With  all  its  myst'ries  grand  and  fair,  ' 

Will  be  disclosed,  when  best  it  seems, 
In  God's  good  will,  sometime,  somewhere. 


BY-PAST  TIMES. 
There  are  treasures  in  mem'rys  urn ; 
Embalmed  with  the  loves  of  the  past. 
And  we  have  lived,  to  know  aud  learn, 
Their  joys  were  too  fragile  to  last : 
Yet  while  affection's  ties  remain. 
Those  by-past  times  come  back  again. 

Forever  o'er  the  sea  of  thought. 
Like  gentle  swells  of  peaceful  waves 
That  hide  the  wreck  and  ruin  wrought. 
By  tempest  when  it  fiercest  raves, 
A  heart-calm  to  unrest  and  pain. 
Comes  some  sweet  bj-past  time  again. 

"Wonderful  sea.  Oh!  changing  tide, 
Forever  freighted  with  weal  or  woe ; 
Joyous  sunbeams  dance  and  ride, 
Thy  billows  crest,  or  cradle  low. 
And  o'er  thj'  bosom  now  and  then 
Floats  some  sweot  by-past  time  again. 

Some  idle  song  in  sweet  low  trills. 
That  wafts  along  the  shaded  years ; 
Soft  as  the  purl    of  meeting  rills. 
Endearing  hopes,  dissolving  fears. 
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Awakes  from  its  dream  Lethean, 
And  echo's  hj'-past  times  again. 

Alas !  it  seems  so  passing  strange, 
That  from  the  censer  of  those  days. 
The  incense  should  so  Tvidelj*  range ; 
And  their  perfume,  thro'  distant  maze. 
Wake  in  each  heart  the  mellow  chimes. 
And  fragrance  of  the  by-past  times. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 
Tenderly  strew  over  each  grave  to-day, 
The  perfumed  blossoms  of  balmy  May. 
And  the  "  nameless  mounds  "  by  stream  or 

lake. 
Bedeck  them  for  mother's  or  sister's  sake. 

What  matters  it  now  whether  friend  or  foe, 
Lies  mould'ring  to  dust  in  the  tomb  below. 
Spread  sweet  charity's  mantle  o'er  the  brave 
And  cover  with  flowers  each  hero's  grave. 

Known  or  unknown.  Oh !  how  many  to-day. 
Grieving,  are  wond'i-ing  where  their    loved 

ones  la5' ; 
Weeping  and  wond'ring,  they  gladly  would 

know. 
If  tribute  to  their's,  some  hand  will  bestow. 

Time  and  its  changes  should  soften  the  heart. 
And  sympathy  lessen  pale  sorrow's  dart. 
And  tears  should  refresh  the  green  on  each 

grave ; 
Bright  flowers  shed  their  fragrance  o'er  the 

brave. 

Think,  some  sad  heart,  that  is  far,  far  away ; 
In  g-ratitude  deep  would  gladly  repay. 
For  the  drop  of  a  sigh,  a  bud  or  a  tear. 
On  the  grave  "unknown"  to  sorae  one  so 
dear. 

Think  Mercy's  Angel  will  hasten  away. 

With  message  to  friend,  of  the  Blue  or  the 

Gray. 
How  it  would  solace  the  sorrow  of  years, 
And  lessen    the  grief,  that's  hallowed   with 
tears. 
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A  JUNE  DAY  DREAM. 

This  sweet  June  day 

I  drift  away. 
Where  care  cannot  my  peace  betray; 

From  toil  and  heat. 

And  dust  retreat. 
Where  fairer  scenes  my  senses  greet. 

My  footsteps  seek 

The  highest  peak. 
O'er  looking  lake  and  ci-ystal  creek; 

Like  vine-elad  wall. 

Of  castled  hall. 
Hill-sides  abloom,  arise  and  fall. 


So  clear  and  free 

There  comes  to  me, 
Soft  cadence  of  past  melody ; 

As  'neatli  the  trees, 

I  lie  at  ease. 
And  listen  to  the  whispering  breeze. 

Each  regal  note, 

From  silver  throat. 
Of  song-bii-ds  reach,  near  and  remote; 

Tiieir  happy  mood 

Seek  to  intrude, 
And  lend  joy  to  this  solitude. 

Not  far  away 

The  new  mown  hay. 
Sends  forth  richest,  royal  bouquet ; 

And  glim'ring  sheen. 

O'er  velvet  green, 
Makes  restful  this  enchanting  scene. 

While  here  and  there 

Sail  cloud-ships  fair. 
Sailing,  sail  by  on  waves  of  air. 

Until  they  greet 

The  anchored  fleet. 
Where  azure  skies  and  landscapes  meet, 

There  vines  o'er  creep 

Willows  that  weep. 
On  island  rising  from  the  deep ; 

On  either  hand 

Its  pearly  sand. 
Lies  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  grand. 

O !  calm,  sweet  June, 

Thou  hast  o'er  strewn, 
The  earth  with  garland  and  festoon ; 

No  discord  here, 

To  mar  the  ear, 
Intrudes  with  form,  or  creed,  or  fear. 

This  temple  grand. 

The  Artist's  hand. 
Perfection  shows,  at  his  command; 

Oh !  who  would  miss 

A  day  like  this? 
Sweet  prelude  of  Elysian  bliss. 

j3rink  in,  my  soul. 
The  sweets  that  roll. 
From  heaven's  free,  o'erflowing  bowl; 
Ohl  heart  of  mine. 
At  Nature's  shi"ine, 
Pav  homage  to  the  hand  divine. 


EXTRACT. 
Again  the  days  are  growing  long. 

And  the  dew  rests  on  the  flowers. 
Winged  minstrels  never  tire  of  song. 

So  charm  and  cheer  the  passing  hours; 
Hours,  that  seem  to  me  passing  slow, 

Wliile  a  wakeful  memory  strays 
To  you,  and  scenes  of  long  ago. 

Recalling  other  summer  days. 
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JOSEPH  D.  HEREON. 

Born:  Kirtland,  O.,  Nov.  4, 1853. 
Mr.  HERRONhas  a  love  for  music,  and  Spring- 
Song'  he  set  to  music,  which  has  heen  render- 
ed hy  choruses  of   children  in  New  York  and 
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other  cities.  He  has  held  but  two  positions 
in  the  ten  years  of  bis  ministry — assistant 
minister  in  Trinity  Parish,  New  York;  and 
Eector  of  Trinity  church,  New  Castle. 
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SPRING. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail! 
'Tis  the  halcyon  month  of  May, 
Hail,  hall,  all  hail ! 
'Tis  nature's  gala  day. 
Ye  nymphs  of  the  mountain. 
Ye  sprites  of  the  fountain. 
That  dance  'mid  the  leaflets  green: 
Come  out  from  your  bowers. 
With  garlands  of  flowers. 
And  welcome  your  fairy  queen. 
Hail!  fairy  of  spring! 
Scatter  thy  flowers  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
While  the  breezes  o'er  them  blow. 
And  soft  be  thy  touch  in  the  woodland  vale. 
Where  the  leafy  tendrils  of  myrtle  trail, 
And  the  sparkUng-  fountains  flow. 
Hail !  beautiful  queen ! 

Deck  with  thy  blossoms  the  branches  bare. 
And  thy  g-olden  smiles  bestow ; 


Paint  with  thy  pencil  the  flowers  fair. 

The  royal  fuchsias  and  roses  rare, 

And  the  violets  bending  low. 

Short  is  thy  stay,  O  lovely  queen, 

For  the  summer  is  coming  soon; 

E'en  now  is  the  waj'  of  thy  exit  seen, 

In  the  golden  month  of  June. 

But  while  thou  art  queen  thy  reign  is  sweet, 

For  thy  sceptre  is  covered  with  flowers; 

And  before  thy  grotto  the  fairies  meet. 

And  the  elfins  dance  with  glittering  feet, 

Beneath  the  jessamine  bowers. 

Then  spring,  bright  spring  we  bid  thee  hail. 

But  soon  we  will  say  good-bye ; 

For  thy  brightest  beams  e'er  long-  will  pale. 

When  the  violets  droop  in  the  woodland  -s'ale. 

And  withering,  fade  and  die, 

For  the  golden  harvest-time  will  come. 

And  the  reapers  with  sickles  keen, 

Will  bring  to  the  flowers  their  only  doom, 

And  lay  them  low  in  their  earthy  tomb. 

The  mouldering-  sod  between. 

But  after  the  winter  snows  are  past, 

And  gone  are  the  sleet  and  rain ; 

When  the  dreary  days  no  longer  last. 

And  bright  spring-  comes  again, 

We  will  shout  aloud  as  we  did  of  yore. 

All  hail  fair  spring  to  thee; 

Scatter  thy  flowers  the  woodlands  o'er, 

Till  the  air  is  sweeter  than  ever  before. 

As  it  blows  through  each  leafy  tree. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

FIRST. 

Oh !  the  winds  of  Annandale ! 
The  bracing-  winds  of  Annandale, 
Blowing  and  sweeping-  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
Piling-  snow  drifts  in  I'oad  and  lane. 
Cracking  the  trees  that  are  covered  with  ice. 
Till   bending-   and   swaying-  they  snap  ii'   a 

trice. 
Cold  are  the  winds  of  Annandale; 
But  never  a  cheek  is  blanched  and  pale. 
That  out  of  the  house  is  wont  to  tarrj'. 
And  brave  the  wind  of  Januarj'. 
January's  bitter  cold; 

But  sprightly  youth  will  scarce  grow  old. 
And  pine  awaj'  before  its  time. 
If,  committing  the  so-called  crime 
Of  lingering-  out  in  the  ice  and  snow. 
We  make  the  daj's  of  the  winter  go. 
Oh !  the  hLLls  of  Annandale ! 
The  snow-clad  hills  of  Annandale; 
Glittering-  white  in  the  sun's  bright  rays, 
That  shimmer  and  dance  like  a  troop  of  fays ; 
Placing  a  gem  on  each  feathery  flake, 
Till  they  look  like  stars  on  a  frozen  lake. 
Soon  is  heard  on  the  frosty  air. 
The  shout  of  the    coaster  —  Oli!   sport  most 
rare! 
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Little  we  heed  how  the  buttons  go. 
Little  we  heed  how  the  blinding-  snow 
Flies  in  our  eyes  and  fills  our  ears, 
Till  our  bosom  throbs  with  fleeting-  fears ; 
But  flowing-  over  with  jubilant  bliss, 
We  vow  that  notliing-  can  equal  this.  • 

O  ye,  that  sit  in  the  halls  of  state, 
That  rule  our  country  strong  and  great. 
Give  ye  no  thought  to  those  halcyon  days. 
That  ye  spent  in  a  thousand  whimsical  ways  — 
Ways  that  only  youth  may  isnow, 
To  conjure  joy  and  to  banish  woe  ? 
Give  ye  no  thought  —  alas  too  oft. 
Your  minds  are  soaring- .too  far  aloft, 
To  give  one  glance  at  childhood's  day, 
But  are  wont  to  sneer  at  its  f ooUsh  play. 
Know  ye  then,  men  with  minds  so  great, 
That  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 
Know  ye  that  these  same  jubilant  boys. 
That  rend  the  air  with  their  mirthful  noise, 
And  sUde  down  hill  with  their  nose  to   the 

ground, 
In  the  halls  of  the  nation  may  yet  be  found. 

Then  hip,  hurrah !  for  King  Winter  cold, 

With  his  shaggy  beard  so  gray  and  old. 

Long  may  he  sit  on  his  icy  throne. 

And  rule  the  realm  he  now  doth  own ; 

Glassing  the  river  with  sheets  of  ice. 

Where  bj^  a  throw  of  fortune's  dice. 

The   youth   and   the    maiden   perchance   do 

meet. 
And  fly  o'er  the  ice  with  the  wind  so  fleet. 
The  wind  that  causes  a  ruddy  glow 
On  cheeii  and  Up  as  they  swiftly  go. 
O  rudest  wind !  to  be  so  bold, 
As  to  kiss  those  Ups  with  a  touch  so  cold ; 
But  perhaps  there  would  be  no  fault  to  find. 
If  the  only  culprit  were  the  wind. 
Then  hurrah !  once  more  for  the  Winter  King, 
Who  moans  and  whistles  and  tries  to  sing. 
And  plays  a  prelude  queer  and  odd. 
On  the  creaking-  limbs  that  sway  and  nod. 
And  then  -with  a  shriek  he  leaves  the  vale. 
And  mounts  to  the  hills  of  Annandale, 
There  with  a  whirry  add  flurry  he  stops. 
And  dances  a  horn-pipe  to  limber  his  chops; 
And  if  a  straj'  cat  by  chance  he  spies, 
He  nips  her  tail  till  she  blinks  her    eyes. 
And  rends  the  air  with  yowls  and  cries. 

O  Winter  King  what  a  royal  sway. 
Thou  boldest  ever  from  day  to  daj'. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  thy  throne  -will 

melt. 
And  no  longer  thy  chilling  breath  be  felt; 
And  thou  wilt  sleep  in  the  vast  unknown. 
While  the  golden  summer  reigns  alone. 

SECOND. 

Oh!  the  groves  of  Annandale! 
The  balmy  groves  of  Annandale ; 
Through  whose  trees  with  a  whisper  low. 


The  summer  winds  so  wearily  blow, 

And  fan  oiir  cheeks  till  we  fall  asleep. 

While  the  hum-birds  play  at  a  wild  bo-peep, 

The  bees  croon  drowsily  in  the  clover. 

The  squirrel  chirps  like  a  lollicking-  rover; 

And  sweet  to  the  soul  beyond  all  price. 

Nature  foreshadows  Paradise, 

Hand  in  hand  through  the  shady  grove. 

The  youth  and  the  maiden  slowly  move. 

Her  cheeks  are  red,  but  not  with  cold. 

As  when  once  they  were  kissed  by  the  wind  so 

bold. 
They  set  them  down  by  a  running  stream. 
And  think  they  are  living  a  fairy  dream. 
He  scans  her  face  with  a  loving  eye. 
Then  looks  to  see  if  there's  any  one  nigh, 
—  But  here  let  me  say,  when  they  flew  apace 
Over  the  ice,  she  slapped  his  face, 
When  he  tried  to  follow  the  wind's  example; 
Of  womanly  spirit  a  worthy  ample.  — 
But  now  when  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
And  the  rippling  streamlets  freely  flow. 
And  the  blue-bird  warbles  a  love  song  sweet, 
A  languor  steals  o'er  their  mossy  seat. 
And  there,  in  the  light  of  a  summer's  sun, 
A  precious  heart  is  wooed  and  won. 
Oh!  the  summer  of  Annandale! 
The  golden  summer  of  Annandale. 
Happiest  hours  of  all  the  year, 
Happy  indeed  to  the  naaiden  dear. 
Who  laughed  at  love  when  the  Winter  King 
Held  his  sway  over  everything. 
Now,  no  more  howls  the  chiUing  blast. 
No  more  the  snow  falls  thick  and  fast 
Over  the  field  and  over  the  plain, 
Till  we  look  for  a  fence  or  a  road  in  vain. 
No  more  is  heard  the  coaster's  song, 
As  it  swelled  into  melody  loud  and  long. 
The  hills  are  green,  and  the  flowers  wave. 
And  lift  their  heads  to  the  sky's  blue  nave; 
And  seem  to  whisper  as  they  nod: 
All  that  is  loving  belongs  to  God. 


DECEMBER. 

Child  of  the  grand  old  winter, 

December  floateth  by ; 
And  the  ground  without  is  bare  and  white 

As  the  moon  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  wind  blows  cold  and  dreary. 

Across  the  whitened  plain; 
And  we  seethe  oaks  with  their  branches  bare. 

Through  the  frost  on  the  window  pane. 
But  within  where  the  yule-log's  burning. 

Each  lx?art  is  happy  and  gay; 
For  the  loving  Prince  of  earth  and  Heaven, 

Was  born  on  Christmas  day. 
Then  hail!  grand  old  December, 

We  welcome  you  :;Gce  more ! 
For  the  memory  sweet  of  a  night  yoii  bring, 

That  came  in  the  days  of  yore. 


* 
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MARY  TURNER  BEECH. 

Born:  Homer,  N.  T. 
Ix  her  chilclhood  her  parents  removed  to  Fair- 
field, Ohio,  where  she  was  educated,  spending- 
an  additional  year  in  the  academy  at  Elyria  in 
the  same  state.  She  earlj-  evinced  a  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  essays  and  short 
stories  that  received  publication.  She  was 
married  to  her  first  husband,  Jensou  Beers, 
in  1855;  in  18T9  JNIr.  Beers  died  of  a  disease  con- 
tracted while  in    the   service   of  his  country. 


3IAKY  TURNER  BEECH. 

In  1885  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married 
to  Richard  Beech,  of  Beechville,  111.  Mrs. 
Beech  resides  a  part  of  her  time  at  her  old 
home  in  Stanton,  Mich.,  and  the  rest  she 
spends  at  her  husband's  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  She  has  two  living- 
children— a  son,  Roy,  born  in  1869;  and  a 
daughter,  Jennie  Augusta,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  T.  E.  Powell,  the  ijublisher  of  the 
Montcalm  Herald. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  FLOWER  OF  SPRING. 
One  simple  flower  —  what  joy  it  brings, 

How  welcome  to  the  sig-ht. 
We  wildly  press  the  voiceless  thing- 

That  brings  such  true  delig-ht. 
One  simple  flower  what  fragrance  yields. 

It  whisper's  hope  and  peace; 
Its  tender  thoughts,  like  buds  concealed. 

Love's  sweetest  incense  breathes. 


One  simple  flower  the  past  is  lier- 

With  all  its  varied  train, 
The  bliss  we've  known,  the  silent  fear 

Comes  straug-ely  back  again. 
One  simple  flower,  oh  Avhat  so  fair. 

So  tender  as  thy  leaf. 
In  nature's  rank  is  found  no  where, 

A  life  so  pure,  so  brief. 
Fair  simple  flower  —  long  may  you  cheer 

The  toiling  sons  of  earth ; 
Who  heeds  thy  gentle  teaching  here. 

Secures  a  gem  of  -nyorth. 


SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

OF  DR.  J.  B.   SULLIVAN. 

Some  simple  word. 

My  heart  has  stirred. 
And  thought  in  fancy  stras'S  — 

So  while  we  meet, 

In  converse  sweet. 
Accept  this  meed  of  praise. 

In  language  well 

I've  heard  him  tell 
While  mem'ry  bells  were  ringing- 
How  oft  'at  night 

By  fireside  light 
And  his  mother  sweetly  singing  — 

He  tried  to  make. 

His  marks  so  straight. 
While  the  fire  his  head  was  burning; 

Little  thought  he. 

How  hard  'twould  be. 
The  Une  to  keep  amid  life's  turning. 

Is  tliere  one  hei'e 

With  marks  so  clear 
Written  in  life's  copy-book 

But  would  erase 

From  out  its  place 
Here  a  curve,  and  there  a  crook  ? 

We  find  aUoy, 

Mixed  with  our  joy. 
Grief  and  care  must  come  to  all  — 

To-day  its  cash, 

To-morrow  trasli. 
Up  we  go,  and  down  we  faU. 

Shadows  of  care 

May  silver  the  hair, 
The  sunshine  of  youth  may  depart. 

But  the  twilight  of  age 

Holds  mauj'  a  page 
Wliich  briug-s  joy  and  peace  to  the  heart. 

Its  not  too  late 

To  celebrate 
The  golden  years  gone  by. 

To  thank  the  Lord 

For  all  the  good 
Bestowed  us  from  on  high. 


^ 
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JESSIE  F.  O'DONNELL. 

Born  :  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18, 1860. 
Miss  O'Donnell  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Heart  Lyrics,  and  now  follows 
the  profession  of  literature.    Her  poems  have 


JESSrE  F.   O'DONNELL. 

appeared  in  a  number  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can periodicals.  In  person  she  is  very  slight, 
and  now  resides  in  her  native  town. 
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THE  NIGHT- BLOOMING  CEREUS. 
The  indolent  four  o'clock  ladies 

Had  waked  from  their  long,  dreamy  rest. 
But  the  sun-flower's  golden-lashed   blossoms 

Had  turned  their  brown  eyes  to  the  west, 
And  the  lilies  grown  suddenly  weary. 

Lay  hushed  on  the  river's  cold  breast. 
The  blue-bells  began  a  soft  tinkle. 

The  primroses  opened  their  eyes ; 
And  the  grasses  wared  low  where  the  fairies 

Had  stolen  the  violets'  disguise ; 
And  above,  through  the  angels'  vast  gardens, 

The  stars  blossomed  out  in  the  skies. 
A  voice  from  the  lily-bells  calUng, 

Rang  out  on  the  even  air  clear : 
"  O  ye  blossoms!  awake,  in  the  gardens! 

The  Lord  of  the  flowers  cometh  near ! 
O  awake!  in  the  field  and  the  woodland; 

The  Maker  of  blossoms  is  here!" 
The  poppy  just  murmured:  "  I'm  sleepy!  " 

And  nodded  her  round  drowsy  head;     [ters 
And  the  tvilips  had  closed  their  bright  sliut- 


"  Against  the  night  dew-drops,"  they  said; 
And  tho  little  green  balls  of  the  daisies 

Never  stirred  in  their  soft,  grassy  bed. 
But  sweetly  the  tall,  fragrant  lily 

Uplifted  her  chalice  of  Ught, 
And  the  roses  thi-ew  open  their  bosoms 

And  gladdened  the  fair  summer  niglit. 
And  the  stars  of  the  jasmine  blossoms 

Leaned  down  from  the  trellises'  height. 
The  Lord,  walking  slow  through  the  garden, 

Smiled  back  at  the  roses'  perfume, 
Caressing  the  lily's  pale  petals. 

Or  shaking  the  hyacinth's  perfume. 
Till  He  came  where  the  Cereus  slumbered, 

Close  hiding  her  beautiful  bloom. 
She  thrilled  at  the  heavenly  presence. 

And  slowly  uncovered  her  face. 
And  swinging  the  pearl  of  her  censer, 

With  reverent,  ineffable  grace, 
Stood  revealed  in  her  magical  beauty, 

The  soul  of  that  wonderful  place. 
Spell-bound  at  the  white  growing  vision. 

The  Lord  watched  the  flower  unfold. 
Till  awaj^  from  the  quivering  stamens 

The  last  snowy  petal  had  rolled. 
Then  he  bent  o'er  the  weird,  witclilng  blos- 
som. 

Left  a  kiss  on  its  bosom  of  gold. 
All  tremulous  with  the  keen  rapture, 

And  rich  with  the  Master's  breath, 
"  Not  one  lesser  touch  shall  defile  me !" 

The  Night-Blooming  Cereus  saith ; 
And  gathering  her  garments  about  her. 

She  yielded  her  sweetness  to  death. 
Wherever  a  Cereus  blossoms, 

'Tis  said  that  the  Master  is  nigh ; 
That  he  watches  the  glorious  flower 

Uncurl  the  gold  stamens  that  lie 
In  the  petals  that  tremble  with  rapture. 

And  shut  round  his  kiss  when  they  die. 


EXTRACTS. 
Oh,  the  wondrous,  glistening  Easter, 

Shining  in  the  morning  light ! 
Silently  the  world  had  blossomed 

Like  a  white  rose  in  the  night; 
Softly  smiled  the  winter  landscape 

To  the  sunbeams'  glances  bright. 

And  who  can  blame  the  woman  that  she  chose 
Life's  warmth  and  color,  ere  her  first  love 
burned 
To    ashes':*    Hearts   need   hearts.    And,    oh! 

God  knows 
Dear  love  is  sweet  although  but  half  returned. 

Can    you    measure     a   bluebird's   quivering 

flight  ? 
Or  the  speed  of  a  homesick  swallow  ? 
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JOHN  WILLIAM  EVERETT. 

Born:  Cedar  Grove,  La.,  Dec.  13, 1869. 
In  his  youth  his  parents  removed  their  place 
of  abode  several  times,  finally  settling  in 
Lake  Cliarles,  La.  when  the  subject  of  this 
sketcli  was  sixteen  years  of  ago.  His  latlier 
is  editor  of  The  American  in  that  town,  and 
young-  Everett  also  resides  there.    Wliile  still 


JOHN  WTLIjIAM  EVERETT. 

in  the  university  at  Waco,  Texas,  he  con- 
tributed several  poems  to  the  local  press. 
He  next  attended  the  Mississippi  college  at 
Clinton,  where  he  continued  his  studies  as  a 
tlieological  student,  a  profession  he  intends 
to  follow.  Besides  his  poetic  writings,  he  has 
contributed  prose  to  various  publications; 
and  he  has  published  a  musical  composition. 


REFLECTIONS. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  AMITE  RIVER. 

'Tis  late;  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west; 
Tlie   wind   moans   lonesome    througli   the 
waving  trees ; 
The  twit"  ring  birds  have  hushed  to  seek  their 
rest; 
The  swallow's  wing  beats  liomeward  on  the 
breeze. 
The  river  moans  and  ripples  as  it  flows ; 

The  moon  is  rising  now  upon  the  scene; 
The  stars  are  stealing  slowly  from  their  close. 
And  adding  pleasure  to  the  thought  serene. 


Upon  this  bank  I  have  stood  in  days  gone  by ; 
In  youth's  bright,  happy  hours  I've  wander- 
ed here. 
With  one  who  now  is  sleeping  silently 
Beneath   the   sod,  whose  voice   I'll   never 
hear ! 
Ah,  yes !    Upon  this  bank  of  rocks  and  sand, 

Beneath  the  shady  trees  that  bow  above, 
I've  kissed  her  cheeks,  and  pressed  her  little 
hand, 
And  spoke  to  her  in  tender  words  of  love. 
How  often  has  she  knelt  to  write  her  name 
Upon  the  ground  upon  the  river's  strand. 
And  stood  and  watched  the  wavelets  as  they 
came. 
And  washed  the  writing  from  the  glittering- 
sand! 
She  knew  not  then  while  standing  by  my  side, 

And  gazing  at  her  name  as't  disappeared. 
That  her  o-wn  life,  so  lovely  —  and  my  pride  — 
Was  pictured  tliere  in  emblems   she  had 
reared ! 
Ah,  life  is  short !    But  oh,  how  beautiful 

Is  her's  to  me  while  memory  draws  it  nigh ! 
How  gentle !    Oh,  how  mild  and  dutiful 
Was  she,  who — lovely,  darUng  girl — should 
die! 
Yes,  time  has   borne   her   from  this   sacred 
place; 
No  longer  meet  we  by  the  river's  shore, 
No  more  shall  I  behold  her  lovely  face. 
And  her  sweet  voice  shall  greet  me,  never 
more! 


EVENING  ON  THE  CALCASIEU. 

The  day  is  done ; 

The  setting  sun. 
Growing  red,  sinks  out  of  -view; 

The  lowing  herds 

And  t-witt'ring  birds  — 
I  hear  them  on  the  Calcasieu. 

The  old  saw  mill 

As  death  is  still. 
Save  sundry  hissings  now  and  then ; 

'Neath  the  skj'  blue 

Gathers  the  dew. 
Glittering  in  the  sunUglit's  sheen. 

The  Calcasieu 

Reflects  the  blue 
And  beauteous  sky  that  bows  abo-v  e. 

And  from  afar 

A  little  star 
Reflected,  seems  to  speak  of  love. 

What  is  that?    Hush! 

I  liear  a  slusli ! 
I  look ;  I  see  a  little  boat ; 

A  maiden  fair 

With  golden  hair. 
Sweetly,  softly  sings,  afloat ! 
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She  glides  along-; 
I  hear  her  song, 
It  dies  away  upon  the  river: 
Soft,  rippling  waves 
Behind  she  leaves. 
That  makes    the   shadows    dance    and 
quiver ! 
'Neath  starry  beam. 
On  down  the  stream. 
The  lovely  maiden  fades  away ; 
The  zephyrs  sigh 
For  her  gone  by ;  — 
I  bid  farewell  her  gentle  lay. 
'Tis  calm  once  more ; 
The  days  of  yore 
Crowd  past  me  with  their  wondrous  store ; 
And,  ere  we  knew, 
I  wonder  who 
Dwelt  on  this  beauteous  Calcasieu? 
Perhaps  this  mound 
Upon  the  ground 
Was  built  by  some  old  chieftain,  who. 
With  his  Red  Men, 
Made  his  bed  then. 
Upon  the  banks  of  Calcasieu ! 
Those  Indian  men 
No  doubt  have  been 
Often  on  our  river's  sheen  — 
The  rough  canoe 
And  arrow  true, 
Borne  on  our  lovely  Calcasieu. 
But  what,  unseen. 
The  mirrored  sheen, 
Breaks  into  myriad  ripples,  bright  ? 
The  zephyrs  stir  — 
I  tliink  of  lier, 
Who  passed  away  into  the  night ! 
The  pine's  weird  voice. 
That  low,  sweet  noise. 
It  makes  me  sad,  yet  I  rejoice ! 
The  wild  winds  swell 
And  break  the  spell  — 
I  rise  to  go;  sweet  scene,  farev/ell! 
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MAMIE. 
My  little  cousin  Mamie, 

Who  lives  in  Cedar  Grove, 
Is  the  sweetest  little  creature 

I  e'er  shall  see  or  love. 
She's  flve-year-old  or  over. 

And  cute  as  she  can  be; 
I'll  tell  j'ou  something  funny 

She  said  one  day  to  me. 
She  saw  a  mole  upon  me. 

And  then  she  said  "  I  'spec' 
I  know  something  you've  got — 

A  big  corn  on  your  neck  ?" 
One  day  she  saw  the  old  hen 
.  With  a  topknot,  and  she  said : 


"  Look,  Auntie,  at  that  chicken 
With  a  whatnot  on  her  head." 

One  morning  she  awakened 

And  asked  when  it  was  light, 

"  Had  Dod  pulled  back  the  turtains 
An'  shui,  the  stars  from  sight  ?" 


ROBERT  F.  WARREN. 

Born:  Certjlean  Springs,  Ky.,  Feb.  14, 1869. 
Mr.  Warren  now  lives  In  Belleview,  Ky., 
clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  is  a  great 
lover  of  poetry  and  occasionally  writes  short 
poems,  more  for  recreation  than  fame. 


OUR  PILGRIMAGE. 
We  are  marching  to  that  lovely  land. 

Where  saints  are  in  power  —  children  com- 
mand ; 
Our  feet  are  ever  turned  that  way 

To  lead  us  from  this  mortal  fray. 
Prestige  of  glory  doth  attract  our  sight. 

We  are  marching  with  the  just,  the  right. 
Our  swift  thought  is  our  guide ; 

We're  walking  with  Jesus,  side  by  side. 
Lovely  attractions  ha-^"e  gone  before ; 

The  ones  that  we  love,  the  ones  we  adore. 
Fond  recollections  to  them  doth  fly;  — 

We'll  join  them  soon;  j^es,  by  and  by. 
'Tis  the  vision  of  Future  that  makes  us  true. 

And  leads  us  iipward  from  this  land  of  dew; 
Slowly  we  march  to  the  heavenly  portal 

Where  all  is  truth,  light,  immortal. 


THE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 
Out  upon  the  street  in  the  cold. 

Goes  our  little  wanderer,  — 
Latelj'  from  the  dusty  mold  — 

The  goods  box  yonder. 
Her  pitiful  cries  are  heard 

All  down  Main  street, 
And  to  the  poor  girl  comes  not  a  word 

From  those  that  she  meets. 
The  stout,  the  wealthy,  the  great,  - 

They  all  pass  her  by ; 
Nor  will  those  of  her  own  state 

Administer  to  her  wailing  sigh. 
O  think  of  the  poor  orphan  girl ! 

Her  age  is  scarcely  seven,  — 
Cast  out  in  this  dai-k  world 

With  naught  to  shelter  her  liut  heaven. 
Her  lot,  oh  it  must  be  drear 

For  one  so  delicate  and  small 
To  stand  and  not  shed  a  tear 

As  she  watches  the  snowflakes  fall. 
Wliat  will  be  her  fate  ? 

Ah,  I  readily  see : 
She  will  open  the  golden  gate 

And  quickly  hide  from  thee. 
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WILLIS  FLETCHER  JOHNSON 

Born  :  New  York  City,  Oct.  V,  1857. 
Educated  at  Penning-ton  seminary,  New  Jer- 
sey and  university  of  the  citj-  of  New  York,he 
was  married  in  1878  to  Sue  Rockhill,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Z.  Rockhill  of  New  Jersey.  For  past 
eight  years  lias  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Johnson  has  lectur- 
ed frequently  and  made  many  other  public 
addresses.    He  is  the  author  of  several  books 


WILLIS   FLETCHER  JOHNSON. 

■c^nd  scores  of  poems  which  have  had  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  periodical  press  of  America 
and  England.  In  person  he  is  slightly  under 
average  size,  but  robust  and  athletic  in  a 
notable  degree,  with  hair  and  eyes  nearly 
black.  Mr.  Johnson  in  winter  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  in  summer  divides  liis  time 
between  mountains  and  sea-shore. 


THE  VICTOR. 
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In  the  old  world,  wlien  I  was  dead, 
[  followed  where  my  fortune  led ; 

0  tyrant  Fate ! 
All  senseless,  soulless,  save  to  be 
Slave  of  capricious  destiny. 

O  cruel  tyrant  Fate ! 
Then  dawned  my  birthday,  and  to  life 
I  sprang,  and  unto  doomf ul  strife ; 

O  f  oeman  Fate ! 
And  fought  my  waj',  ere  set  of  sun. 


To  this  new  world,  the  victorj'  won. 
0  hated  f oeman  Fate ! 

Now  all  is  sense,  and  life,  and  love. 
And  footsteps  unrestrained  rove; 

O  baffled  Fate! 
And  where  I  lead.  Fate  follows  me. 
Myself  and  lord  of  destiny. 

O  baffled,  vanquished  fate! 


NAMES. 
'Neath  the  Natui'al  Bridge's  dizzj^  arch 
A  youth  once  carved  his  name ; 

And  when  above  the  yawning  chasm. 
He  hung,  as  if  with  life's  last  spasm, 
He  struck  his  linile  into  the  Hint, 
Dreaming  each  rude  and  ragged  dint 
Through  the  coming  years'  unceasing  march 
Would  herald  his  deathless  fame. 

But  the  name  was  only  read 

By  eagles  in  their  flight. 
And  within  the  year  the  lichens  grew 

And  buried  it  out  of  sight. 

In  careless  leisure  my  Jiame  I  trace 
On  a  perisliable  page ; 

And  I  know  the  ink  may  quickly  fade, 
Or  the  leaf  be  torn,  or  tlie  book  mislaid, 
Or  fire  may  burn,  or  flood  despoil  — 
In  a  thousand  ways  my  pen's  poor  toil 
May  come  to  naught,  and  a  vacant  place 
Alone  wait  the  coming  age. 

But  my  name,  I  trust,  shall  live, 
Safe  kept  in  memory's  shrine; 

Full  many  a  year  after  ruthless  fate 
Shall  have  faded  this  fleeting  line. 


AUTUMN. 

The  aster  glows  the  falling  leaves  beneath. 
The  golden  rod  gleams    by  the  hedgerow 
brown. 
As  tho'  the  dying  summer  in  the  frost  king's 
teetli 
Had  hurled  her  gauntlet  down. 

So  when'the  shades  of  solemn  silence  sink 

Upon  us,  and  we  reach  life's  latest  breath. 
The  soul  exultant  bids,  e'en  ou  the  grave's 
black  Ijrink, 
Defiance  unto  death ! 

We  perish  not.    The  mounting-  spirit  towers 

In  conscious  immortality  sublime. 
And  gains    beyond    deatli's  feeble,  fleeting, 
winter  hours 
Eternal  summer  time. 


IN  BOHEMIA. 
I  am  rich ;  who  says  nio  nay? 
I  have  Ijread  to  eat  each,  day. 
Water  from  the  mountain  rill. 
Woman's  lips  to  kiss  at  will, 
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Russet  garb,  and  couch  of  moss. 
Treasures  free  from  rust  or  loss  — 
Why  should  not  my  life  be  gay? 
I  am  rich;  who  says  me  nay? 

I  am  rich;  who  says  me  nay? 
Friends  have  I  in  long-  array  — 
Sun,  and  rain,  and  cloud  and  dew. 
Fields  of  green  and  skies  of  blue ; 
Pictures  drawn  by  nature's  hand; 
Books  the  soul  may  understand, 
And  a  life-long  holiday  — 
I  am  rich ;  who  says  me  nay? 

I  am  rich;  who  says  me  nay? 
Whom  have  I  to  envy  pray? 
Crown  encumbered  king?  or  sage 
Poring  o'er  the  midnight  page? 
Midas  starving  with  his  gold? 
Better  far,  a  thousand  fold. 
Is  Bohemia  than  Cathay? 
I  am  rich;  who  says  me  nay? 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  thy  bounty  I  decline ! 
Quaff  with  me  this  rustic  wine! 
Equals  thou  and  I  to-day  — 
I  am  rich ;  who  says  me  nay? 
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BOOKS  AND  BINDINGS. 

On  my  study  shelves  they  stand. 
Well-known  all  to  eye  and  hand, 
Bound  in  gorgeous  cloth  of  gold. 
In  morocco  rich  and  old. 
Some  in  paper,  plain  and  cheap, 
Some  lu  muslin,  calf  and  sheep ; 
Volumes  great  and  volumes  small 
Hanged  along  my  study  wah; 
But  their  contents  are  past  finding 
By  the  size  or  by  the  binding. 

There  is  one  with  gold  agleam. 
Like  the  Sangreal  in  a  dream, 
Back  and  boards  in  every  part 
Triumph  of  the  binder's  art; 
Costing  more,  't  is  weh  beheved. 
Then  the  author  e'er  received. 
But  its  contents?    Idle  tales, 
Flapping  of  a  shallop's  sails ! 
In  the  treasury  of  learning 
Scarcely  worth  a  penny's  turning. 

Here's  a  tome  in  paper  plain. 
Soiled  and  torn  and  marred  with  stain. 
Cowering  from  each  statelier  book 
In  the  darkest,  dustiest  nook. 
Take  it  down,  and  lo !  each  page 
Breathes  the  wisdom  of  a  sage ! 
Weighed  a  thousand  times  in  gold. 
Half  its  worth  would  not  be  told. 
For  all  truth  of  ancient  story 
Crowns  each  line  with  deathless  glory. 

On  my  study  shelves  thej'  stand ; 
But  my  study  walls  expand, 


As  mind's  pinions  are  unfurled. 
Till  they  compass  all  the  world. 
Endless  files  go  marching  by. 
Men  of  lowly  rank  amd  high, 
Some  in  broadcloth,  gem-adorned. 
Some  in  homespun,  fortune-scorned; 
But  God's  scales  that  all  are  weighed  in 
Heed  not  what  each  man's  arrayed  in. 


THE  STONES  OF  MANHATTAN. 
I  tread  the  stones  of  Manhattan ;  I,  who  have 

journeyed  far 
From  the  meadow-sward  and  the  moss  bank, 

and  the  streamlet's  pebbly  bar; 
I,  who  have  wandered  hither,  allured  by  the 

tales  they  told 
Of  how  the  stones  of  Manhattan  were  reeking 

with  ruddy  gold. 

I  tread  the  stones  of  Manhattan,  the  stones 
that  are  hard  to  my  feet, — 

As  hard  as  the  hearts  around  me,  as  hard  as 
the  faces  I  meet. 

Hot  is  their  breath  in  summer,  with  fever  of 
selfish  greed. 

Cold  is  their  touch  in  winter,  as  hearts  to  the 
hand  of  need. 

My  heel  strikes  fire  from  the  flint,  but  the 
spark  is  dead  ere  it  burns, — 

Strikes  fire  in  my  angry  striding,  but  is  bruis- 
ed by  the  stone  it  spurns, — 

And  echo  scorns  with  a  stony  voice  the  cry  of 
a  soul's  despair 

Breathed  out  on  the  thunderous  throbbingsof 
the  city's  desert  air. 

Oh !  faithless  stones  of  Manhattan,  that  tempt- 
ed my  boyish  feet 
Away  from  the  clover-meadow,  from  the  wind- 
woven  waves  of  wheat ! 
I  thought  ye  a  golden  highway ;  I  find  ye  the 

path  of  shame, 
Where  souls  are  sold  for  silver,  and  gold  is  the 

price  of  fame ! 
But  my  weary  feet  must  tread  ye,  as  slaves  on 

the  quarry  floor. 
And  my  aching  bi'aiu  must  suffer  your  piti- 
less uproar. 
Till  the  raving-  tide  shall  sweep  above,  and 

careless  feet  shall  tread 
On  the  fatal  stones  of  Manhattan,  o^■cr  my 
dreamless  bed ! 


POETS  UNKNOWN  TO  FAME. 
Who  questions  if  a  brazen  trumpet  sound. 

Or  silver  clarion,  or  pipe  of  reed. 
When  echoes  linger  'mid  the  Switzer  hills '- 
Who  seeks  the  poet's  name  or  native  bound. 

So  but  his  song  be  melody  indeed. 
And  his  inspired  word  the  spirit  thrills? 
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LOUIS  N.CRILL,  JR. 

Born:  Spragueville,  Iowa,  June  3, 1867. 
Louis  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
1883,  and  is  the  proprietoi-  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  in  Richland,  Dakota,  where  he 
now  resides  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1888.  He  has  but  recently  commenced  to 
court  the  muse,  yet  his  writings  have  in  a 


LUU1.S   N.    LKII^L,   JH. 

comparatively  short  time  appeared  extensive- 
ly in  many  prominent  publications,  including 
the  New  York  Truth  Seeker,  Sturdy  Oak,  and 
the  American  Nonconformist.  In  person  Mr. 
Crill  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weighs 
175  pounds,  and  has  dark  hair  and  eyes. 


MOTHER'S  ADVICE. 
When  you  grow  up,  my  darling  boy, 

To  manhood,  good  and  true. 
You'll  find  your  sister  don't  enjoy 

The  rights  by  justice  due; 
You'll  find  it  true  that  custom  gives 

To  man  the  higher  place ; 
That  woman  only  strives,  and  lives 

To  perish  in  the  race. 
When  you  grow  up,  mj'  darling  boj', 

Admit  the  truth  so  plain, 
That  woman's  rights  are  to  employ 

The  products  of  her  brain; 
To  feast  in  banquet  halls  of  lame. 

Beside  lier  brother,  man ; 


To  show  the  world  in  deed  and  name 

That  woman's  in  the  van. 
Wlien  you  grow  up,  my  darling  boy. 

Stand  firm  for  trutli  and  right; 
Disdain  the  fact  tliat  motlier's  joy 

Is  tinged  with  one  sad  blight. 
Endeavor  with  your  strength  sincere 

To  abrogate  the  laws 
Tliat  make  a  woman's  life  appear 

A  slave  to  any  cause. 
When  you  grow  up,  my  darling  boy. 

In  justice  always  scorn. 
And  ev'ry  wrong  ti>y  to  destroy. 

Until  a  good  is  born. 
Remember  that  in  future  needs 

Posterity  may  call 
Upon  the  men  whose  earnest  deeds 

Gave  equal  rights  to  all. 
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BORDER  ECHOES. 
Ripples  of  laughter  will  eclio,  in  a  valley  of 

anguish  and  pain ; 
Carols  of  birds  rent  the  air,  when  with  sorrow 

the  sky  is  aflame. 
Xations   are   boasting  in  luxuiy,    while    its 

sovereigns  are  living  in  need ; 
Liberty  sits  on  its  pedal,  while  the  millions  in 

serfdom  do  bleed, 
^lusical  strains  arc  vibrating-,  while  the  notes 

of  distress  reek  the  air; 
Sunshine  is   sending   its   blessing,    and   the 

shadows  of  trouble  are  there. 
Great  are  the  names  of  the  wealthy,  but  hum- 
ble the  tiller  of  soil; 
Pinioned  are  angels  of  fortune,  but  wingless 

the  daughters  of  toil. 
Gilded  the  rainbow  of  hope,  that  bows  o'er  a 

life  of  despair; 
Sweet  are  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  warble 

in  seasons  of  care. 
Gay  are  the  symbols  of  fashion,  in  a  city  of 

mis'rj^  and  pain; 
Grand  the  cathedrals  of  state,  while  the  poor 

live  in  hovels  of  shame. 
Rosy  the  tint  of  the  sunset,  that  is  domed  in 

the  skj'  of  tlie  west ; 
Drifted  away  by  the  breezes  are  the  clouds  of 

dismay  and  distress. 
Noble  the  man  of  the  present,  that  is  free 

from  illusion  and  guile; 
Soothing  the  proffer  of  kindness,  in  an  hour 

of  misfortune  and  trial. 
Robed  in  the  mantle  of  glory,  is  the  goddess  of 

justice  and  right; 
Chased  by  the  light  of  the  morning,  is  the 

dai-kness  and  gloom  of  the  uighl. 
Onward    humanity    struggles,  through    the 

mist  and  the  storm  do  Ihey  glide; 
Tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  then 
drifted  ashore  by  the  tide. 
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WE  HATE  A  LITTLE  BABY. 

■We  have  a  little  baby 

To  ebeer  our  hearth  and  home, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  gladness, 

And  cause  us  not  to  roam. 
Its  eyes  do  glitter  fondly  — 

In  sweet  afEectiou  shine ; 
We  see  the  image  plainly 

Of  beauty  most  divine. 
They  liold  a  hidden  magic 

In  every  look  and  stare. 
Compelling  pure  devotion. 

Unceasing  love  and  care. 

We  have  a  little  baby 

Our  leisure  to  emploj'; 
It  drives  away  all  sorrow 

And  fills  our  lives  with  joy. 
The  clouds  have  southly  drifted, 

The  sky  is  bright  and  clear. 
Then  comes  the  tiny  tendril 

To  draw  our  hearts  so  near; 
And  like  the  gentle  zephyr 

That  woos  the  morning-  sua, 
It  brings  to  us  the  emblem 

Of  heaven  here  begun. 

We  have  a  little  baby 

So  sweet,  so  pure,  so  fair. 
To  bear  our  name  and  fortune. 

To  drive  away  dull  care. 
It  is  a  little  fairy, 

Bedewed  with  winsome  smiles. 
And  'neath  its  little  dimples 

We  see  its  gleeful  wiles. 
Just  lik  e  the  morning  roses. 

Just  like  the  morning  dove, 
It  is  a  little  blessing 

To  link  our  lives  in  love. 
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A  DREAM  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Oh  fast  the  years  are  fleeting 

My  youthful  days  are  gone, 
A  childish  heart's  foiid  beating 

Is  past  the  gray  of  dawn. 
Bring  back  those  years  of  pleasure 

So  free  from  toil  and  care ; 
Those  years  that  gave  f  uU  measure 

To  every  joy  full  share; 
Bring  back  the  golden  beaming 

Of  childhood's  hopes  and  fears, 
Bring  back  the  silver  gleaming 

Of  early  gleeful  years. 

Kesound  those  notes  of  laughter 
That  echoed  through  the  air. 

Bring  back  these  long  years  after 
The  joys  that  now  are  rare; 

Bring  back  the  eager  yearning 
For  river  dale  and  hill, 

Wliere  childish  hope  ■was  burning 


With  joy  its  cup  to  fill. 
Those  springtide  spells  of  beauty 

That  filled  our  hearts  with  joy. 
Are  changed  to  hours  of  dutj- 

Our  earnest  thoughts  employ. 

The  thrill  of  bush  and  wild  wood 

Where  youthful  fancj'  played; 
The  flowery  paths  of  childhood 

That  led  through  dells  of  shade 
Were  changed  to  paths  when  lovers 

In  fondest  passion  dream, 
Of  secret  joys  that  hovers 

Where  love  doth  reign  supreme. 
Recall  the  fondest  token 

By  early  childhood  earned  — 
The  spell  of  years  is  broken 

The  sweets  of  knowledge  learned. 


SUNSET. 
I  have  gazed  on  the  morning  of  life, 

On  the  rose  tinted  flush  of  the  scene. 
When  the  fancy  of  youth  was  still  rife 

And  the  beauty  of  springtide  was  green. 
When  the  future  was  shining  with  splendor. 

Not  a  cloud  in  the  dome  of  the  sky : 
And  the  pathway  of  youth  was  made  tender 

Though  the  driftwindsof  sorrow  were  nigh. 

I  have  gazed  on  the  moontide  of  life. 

On  the  midday  of  withering  heat; 
On  the  mingling  of  trouble  and  strife 

And  the  feverish  brow  of  defeat. 
I  have  g-azed  on  the  heights  of  ambition 

That  ascend  to  the  zenith  of  fancy; 
I  liave  heard  the  pulsebeat  of  Life's  mission 

And  I  know  that  true  Bliss  is  the  aim. 

I  have  gazed  on  the  ev'ning  of  life. 

On  the  sweetness  of  calm  and  repose; 
On  the  surcease  of  sorrow  and  strife 

And  the  grandeur  that  living  bestows. 
I  have  seen  the  graj'  shadows  fast  falling 

'Round  the  tottering  frame  of  old  age, 
.And  the  echoes  of  night  are  fast  calling  — 

Mother  Nature  has  turned  the  last  page. 

I  Iiave  gazed  on  the  sunset  at  last. 

On  the  A'ision  of  crimson  and  gold  — 
When  the  shade  tints  of  ev'ning  are  past. 

Then  the  beauties  of  Dawn  will  unfold. 
I  have  gazed  on  the  casket  containing' 

The  remains  of  a  dear  one  who's  gone. 
And  the  symphonies  sweet  are  I'efniining, 

On  the  flight  to  the  beauties  beyond. 


EXTRACT. 
Charming  the  maiden  that  snatches  a  rose 

To  pin  on  a  lover's  breast; 
Grand  is  the  passion  the  heart  only  knows 

When  love  is  by  love  caressed. 
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HUBBARD  M.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Born  :  Winchester,  Ky.,  Sept.  6, 1820. 
Early  in  life  young  Hubtoard  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  saddler,  and  worked  at  that  busi- 
ness until  al:)out  twenty-one  j-ears  of  age. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  did  not  practice  until  1844.  Two 
Shears  later  Mr.  Smith  married  a  friend  of  his 
youth ;  settling  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  1849, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  ever  since 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
excepting  about  ten  years  in  wliich  he  was 
engaged  either  in  editing  and  publishing  the 
Vincennes  Gazette  or  acting  as  postmaster. 
Mr.    Smith   lias  tillcrl    many  imimrtant  posi- 


HUBBAKD  .M.   SMITH,  M.   B. 

tions  —  including  U.  S.  Pension  Surgeon  for 
twelve  years ;  and  now  fills  the  oflSce  of  trustee 
to  the  Presbytei-ian  church  and  the  univer- 
sity. His  poetical  compositions  have  been 
published  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  several 
medical  societies,  and  has  contributed  prose 
to  the  medical  press  and  associations.  He 
became  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Western  Writers'  association  of  Indiana,  and 
has  read  several  poems  before  that  body.  His 
sons  have  become  well  known  as  men  of  abil- 
ity —  one  as  a  United  States  Consul;  another 
as  a  musical  composer ;  a  thii-d  son  as  a  com- 
mercial traveler;  and  the  fourth  son  is  suc- 
cessfully  practicing  law   in    Dallas,    Texas. 


Dr.  Smith  also  has  two  daughters  liviiig  at 
the  old  homestead.  The  Doctor  is  still  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  being 
now  the  oldest  of  his  confreres  at  Vincennes. 
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SONNETS  —  CUPID'S  PLEA. 
Are  matches  made  in  heaven?    Ah!  no,  not 
aU; 
For  circumstance,  and  art,  and  mammon 

do 
Much  of  the  pairing  of  the  world,  they  who 
Mark  not  the  fact  are  deaf  to  Cupid's  call. 
Yet,  when,  contrari-nase,  some  people  seek 
The  course  of  nature's  plan  to  overthrow. 
Success  may  follow  for  awhile ;  but  woe 
And  sorrow  afterward  dire  vengeance  wreak. 
A  monitor  presides  within  the  breast 
Of  every  mortal,  as  a  living  soul. 
Restless,  and  vigilant,  and  e'er  in  quest 

Of  some  congenial  spirit  to  console 
The  aching-  heart,  and  give  its  longings  rest. 
And  nothing  else  its  cravings  will  control. 
To  farthest  verge  marked  by  the  night  and 
day. 
Ere   blighting   sin  the  human  race  had 
cursed. 
The  heavenly  orbs  their  courses  run,  as  first 
Through  space  they  started  in  their  trackless 

way. 
So,  in  accord  with  laws  divinely  made. 

When  left  to  freely  choose,  all  creatures 

mate. 
And  not  by  accident,  which  some  call  fate, 
And  thus,    through   love,    is  Nature's  voice 

obeyed. 
Are  laws  which  seem   to  govern   earth  and 
heaven. 
Not  made  for  man?  Can  he  set  them  aside. 
When  they  for  all  creation's  sum  were  given? 
Can  he,  through  station,  pomp  or  wealth, 
or  pride, 
Or  fame,  atone  for  pure  affection  liven. 

That  on  Love's  altar  once  was  deified  ? 
The  wedding  bells  with  silver  tongues  may 
ring 
Their  merry  chimes,  the  ear  to  charm  and 
please. 
And  riches  bring  with  them  luxurious  ease; 
But,  ah,  too  oft  they  leave  a  poignant  sting 
Where  naught  but  joy  seemed  onlj'  due;  for 
love 
Cannot  be  bought  with  gold ;   respect,  at 

best, 
Is  all  that  mammon  gains  by  rich  behest  — 
Affection  pure  it  cannot  buy  or  move. 
Society,  with  artful  charms  may  win 

With  dazzling  rays,  but  all  its  glamor 
soon 
Wears  off,  as  pleasures  fade  from  gilded  sin ; 
And  even  Fame  the  heart  cannot  attune 
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"When  mated  not  by  love,  for  naught  within 
One  answering-  chord  sends  back  to  prof- 
fered boon. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH. 

With  an  arm  of  might, 

At  the  dawn  of  light, 
The  blacissmith  hies  to  his  shop  away 

To  labor  till 

The  whippoorwill 
At  evening-  sings  his  vesper  lay. 

The  bellows  blow, 

And  the  coals  soon  glow. 
Like  the  dazzling-  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun ; 

The  hug-e  sledge  swings. 

And  tlie  an%-il  rings 
For  the  daily  task  is  now  begun. 

The  sparks  as  bright, 

As  the  meteor's  hght. 
From  the  vivid  metal  swiftly  fly; 

Whilst  wreaths  of  smoke, 

From  the  burning  coke. 
In  beauteous  columns  rise  on  high. 

List !  list,  the  peal, 

As  on  the  steel 
The  hammers  swiftly  fall  with  might. 

Like  clashing  swords, 

AVhen  armj'  hordes 
Contending  meet  in  deadly  flght. 

Tliough  on  his  brow 

Tlie  sweat  stands  now. 
He  heeds  it  not  but  toils  away. 

Since  Heaven  has  said, 

Man's  daily  bread 
By  labor  shall  be  gained  each  day. 

The  world  may  sneer 

And  cast  a  leer. 
At  the  sooty  smith,  whilst  passing  by; 

But  what  cai-es  he, 

With  a  heart  as  free 
As  the  curling  smoke  ascending  high. 

'Tis  not  the  shade 

Of  man,  or  trade, 
Which  he  labors  at,  that  gives  him  worth; 

But  heart  and  mind, 

Which  stand  behind. 
That  give  him  greatness  on  the  earth. 

No  specters  grim 

Appear  to  him. 
At  night  to  mar  his  sweet  repose ; 

For  in  his  mind 

Sweet  peace  is  shrined. 
And  on  his  cheeks  health's  hue  e'er  glows. 

As  thus  he  toils. 

Life's  sad  turmoils 
Are  things  to  him  as  light  as  air; 

For  no  thoughts  rest 

Within  his  breast. 
But  those  which  hope  doth  bring  there. 


MATTHEW  H.  PETERS. 

Born:  Rhenish  Bavaria,  June  6, 1843. 
M.  H.  Peters,  the  author  of  the  following 
thoi'oughlj'  American  sentiment  is  by  birth 
a  German ;  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
a  babe  and  has  grown  up  thoroiighly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.    He  served 
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MATTHEW  H.   METERS. 

four  years  as  a  union  soldier  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  was  twice  severelj'  woun- 
ded, rising  from  the  rank  of  a  private  to  the 
rank  of  Major  in  his  regiment  —  theVith  Ohio. 
He  has  sei-ved  one  term  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature, and  was  mayor  of  Watseka  four  years. 
In  1873  he  started  the  Iroquois  County  Times. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

I  ask  not  for  myself  a  right 

Which  I  to  others  would  deny ; 
Witli  all  mankind  I'd  share  the  light 
Nor  would  I  rule  by  force  of  might. 

But  on  the  Golden  Rule  rely. 
All  men  have  their  paternity 

In  common  with  their  fellow  men; 
Equality,  fraternity. 

Should  rule  the  heart  and  guide  the  pen. 
And  when  this  hallowed  rule  prevail 
Tyrants,  crowns  and  kings  shall  fail, 
And  man  and  woman  equal  born 
Shall  stand  erect  that  glorious  morn 
And  recognize  the  right  of  each 
To  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 
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JOSEPH  BERT  SMILEY. 

Born  :  Anoka,  Minn.,  Oct.  8, 1864. 
When  two  j-eai-s  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Kalamazoo,  INIicliigau,  where  he  received 
his  education,  graduating  at  the  high  school 
with  honor.  The  following  year  he  entered 
the  university  of  Michigan  in  the  literary  de- 
partment, and  received  the  deeree  of  A.  B. 
ill  l^'^.j  he  I'oiniiii'jircil  in  M  -!i  T'   r  ^\  i  >;  1,-  a^  rity 


JtJSEPH  BERT   SMILEV. 

editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  Union.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  took  a  position  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Herald.  He  has  since  filled  many  important 
positions,  and  is  now  engaged  on  the  Joliet 
Daily  News,  as  poet  and  comic  specialist.  Al- 
though a  comparatively  young  man,  Mr.  Smi- 
ley has  already  published  two  hooks ;  and  he 
also  occasionally  lectures. 


POE'S  KAYEN. 
How  distinctly  I  remember,  late  one  evening 

last  November, 
I  was  sitting  on  a  barrel  that  the  moonlight 

gloated  o'er  — 
'Twas  an  empty  cider  barrel  and  was  useful 

now  no  more  — 
Worthless,  now,  forevermore. 
As  a  few  lone  stars  were  blinking.  I  betook 

myself  to  thinking, 
And  I  thought  of  that  old  raven  Edgar  Poe 

has  told  about  — 
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That  was  quite  a  high  old  r;iveu  Mr.  Poe  has 

told  about. 
I  kept  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  as  those 

stars  kept  blinking,  blinking. 
And  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  I  was  more 
and  more  in  doubt; 
Edgar's  logic  knocked  me  out. 

And  I  found  no  explanation  to  that  curious 

situation  — 
Here's  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  and  the  raven 

on  the  door. 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  threw 

his  shadow  on  the  floor. 
Think  of  where  the  lamp  was  sitting  and  you 

cannot  help  admitting 
Twas  an  awful  crooked  shadow  to  have  ever 

reached  the  floor. 
Twas  a  hump-backed,  cross-eyed  shadow  if  it 

ever  saw  the  floor. 
So  I  sought  a  clear  solution  to  that  shadow's 

dire  confusion. 
And  my  only  strong  conclusion  was  that  Ed- 
gar had  the  snakes. 
I  am  sure  he  had  been  drinking  and  he  must 

have  had  the  snakes. 
So  perhaps  the  raven,  sitting  on  the  cornice, 

never  flitting. 
With  its  fiery  eyes  a  burning  into  Edgar's 

bosom  core 
Was  the  whisky  he'd  been  drinking  just  before 

he  fell  to  thinking 
Of  his  lovely  lost  Lenore. 

It  was  bug-juice,  evermore. 

Or  perhaps  the  maiden,  deeming  such  a  fellow 

too  demeaning. 
Had  preferred  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 

friends  who'd  gone  before, 
And   had   perished,    broken-hearted,  as  fair 

maids  have  done  before. 
Maybe  he  disgraced  and  slighted  till  she  felt 

her  life  was  blighted 
And  her  lonely  soul,  benighted,  wandered  to  a 

fairer  shore. 
Maybe  Edgar's  drinking  killed  her,  as  it  has 

killed  girls  before. 
It  was  benzine,  evermore. 
Get  most  anybody  frisky  on  a  quart  or  two  of 

whiskey. 
And  he'd  think  he  saw  some  shadows,  or  some 

ravens,  or  some  floors. 
And  thelamps  would  get  befuddled,  and  the 

shadows  awful  muddled. 
And  he'd  see  one  crazy  raven  perched  on  for- 
ty-'leven  doors; 
And  he  wouldn't  know  a  shutter  from  a  dozen 

lost  Lenores. 
It  is  my  profound  opinion  that  if  Poe  had 

kept  dominion 
O'er  his  brains  and  o'er  his  reason,  as  they 

used  to  be  of  yore,— 
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That  if  he  had  heen  less  frisky  and  had  guzzled 

down  less  wliiskey 
He'd  have  never  seen  that  raven  on  the  bust 

ahove  his  door. 
Very  likely  that  same  evening  he'd  been  on  a 

bust  before. 
And  got  sober  —  nevermore. 

HELEN  OF  TROT. 
Helen's  husband  was  King  Menalaus, 

And  they  Lived  in  contentment  and  peace 
In  a  quaint  Little  Attican  city 

In  the  soiithwestern  corner  of  Greece. 
Now  this  king  had  a  friend  —  Mr.  Paris  — 

A  son  of  King  Priam,  of  Troy, 
And  he  had  him  there  once  for  a  visit 

And  a  small  fishing  trip  to  enjoy. 
Now  this  Paris  was  just  a  young  dudelet 
And  there  came  a  large  party  of  state, 
And  he  went  with  the  fair  Mrs.  Helen 

And  he  waltzed  with  her  there  very  late. 
Mrs.  Helen  looked  awfully  handsome 

And  she  wore  an  exceeding  low  dress, 
With  a  large  jewelled  pin  on  the  corsage. 

And  she  flirted  with  Paris,  we  guess. 
WeLL,  she  waltzed  so  exceedingly  Uvely 

And  she  asked  him  to  hold  her  so  tight. 
And  she  leaned  upon  Paris  so  heavy 

That  his  head  soon  began  to  be  light; 
She  was'f  riendly  and  quite  confidential. 

As  she  waltzed  -vs-ith  such  exquisite  grace, 
And  her  costume  so  naively  suggestive, 

Mr.  Paris  was  clear  off  his  base. 
Mrs.  Helen  was  only  in  fashion. 

She  was  trying  to  be  at  her  best. 
In  society's  bright  upper-ten  dom 

She  would  like  to  outshine  all  the  rest. 
But  this  Paris,  though  just  a  mere  dudelet 
Was  a  stern  and  determined  young  boy. 
So  he  finally  won  Mrs.  Helen 

And  she  ran  away  with  him  to  Troy. 
On  his  ear  then  arose  Menalaus 

And  he  purchased  a  large  carving-knife 
And  he  caUed  all  his  leg-ions  together 

And  he  started  oiit  after  his  wife. 
To  assist  him  came  Mr.  AchiUes 

(That  is  Homer's  ferocious  old  boy 
Mr.  Hector,  too,  joined  the  pi'ocession. 

Then  began  the  renowned  Siege  of  Troy. 
And  for  years  raged  the  terrible  battle 
In  bloodshed,  and  carnage  and  strife 
On  account  of  the  King  Menalaus 

And  his  beautiful,  runaway  wife. 
And  at  last  the  Greeks  entered  the  city. 

And  they  slaughtered  the  Trojans  in  joy  - 
All  because  of  the  immodest  dressing 

Of  the  beaiitif  ul  Helen  of  Troy. 
So  the  question  "  Is  marriage  a  failure?  " 

Would  have  probably  never  arose 
If  the  lovely  society  ladies 
© ■ 


Would  j  ust  cover  their  person  with  clothes ; 
And  in  making  home  happy  and  clieerf  ul 

Would  their  beauty  and  graces  employ. 
And  would  not  try  to  dazzle  creation 

Like  the  beautiful  Helen  of  Troy. 


ALFRED  H.  MORRISOX. 

Born  in  England,  March  3, 1843. 
Alfred  received  a  good  education,  having 
studied  oriental  languages,  and  also  took  the 
first  prize  at  a  military  college.  He  has  visit- 
ed Australia,  Cape,  Celon,  India,  and  in  fact 
voyaged  around  the  world.  Mr.  Morrison 
came  to  Canada  in  18V6,  was  there  married 
ten  years  later,  and  is  now  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Brantford  institute.  Prof.  Mor- 
rison has  published  a  book  entitled  The  Art 
GaUery  of  the  EngUsh  Language. 


CHIMES. 

Time  chimes  upon  the  bells  of  years. 

The  fairy  bells  of  infant  hours. 
The  iris-tide  of  smiles  and  tears. 

The  drowsy-hood  of  dreams  and  flowers ; 
The  glamour  of  the  cradled  bUss, 
The  nectar  of  the  mother's  kiss ! 
Time  flies  — the  infant  grows  apace, 

A  cherub  still  in  form  and  face. 
Time  chimes  upon  the  bells  of  years. 

The  silver  bells  of  joyous  youth. 
Persuasive  peal  that  boyhood  hears, 

Sweet  changes  ring  on  trust  and  truth. 
The  whitest  hght  in  mem'ry's  ray. 

The  sunniest  hour  of  friendship's  day  I 
Time  flies  —the  peal  is  hushed  for  aye. 
Trust,  truth,  and  boyhood  pass  away. 
Time  chimes  upon  the  bells  of  years. 

The  golden  beUs  of  manhood's  prime, 
A  peal  of  mingled  hopes  and  fears, 

The  crown'd  king,  the  painted  mime ; 
The  friends,  the  foemen  in  the  strife, 
The  good  attained,  the  bafiled  life! 
Time  flies  —  The  peal  subsides  amain, 

Above  the  victor  and  the  slain. 
Time  chimes  upon  the  bells  of  years, 

The  iron  bells  of  life's  decline. 
The  peal  comes  muffled  to  the  ears. 

Across  the  shade,  across  the  shine; 
The  regal  sun  toward  the  west, 

Plame  mantled,  seeks  his  crimson  rest : 
Time  flies  —  the  hour  of  night  is  toUed, 

The  world  is  worn  and  Life  is  old. 
Time  chimes  upon  the  beUs  of  years. 

The  spirit  bells  of  hf  e  renewed. 
Beyond  the  mists  the  morning  ciears. 
To  show  the  Future  rainbow-hued. 
The  change  is  rung  by  deathless  hands. 

Beyond  the  finite  shifting  sands ! 
Time  flies  —  but  time  and  age  are  dead 
And  -s'outh  returns  to  reign  instead. 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Born:  Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1819. 

This  poet,  essayist  and  critic  graduated  at 

Harvard,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 

professor  of  belles-lettres  in  that  college.    In 

1877  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Spain,  and 


JAMES  RTJSSELL  LOWELL. 

three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
English  court. 

Mr.  Lowell's  best  poems  are:  The  Present 
Crisis,  Sir  Launf  al,  A  Glance  Behind  the  Cur- 
tain, Under  the  Willows,  A  Fable  of  Critics, 
Commemoration  Ode,Longing  and  The  Change- 
ling. His  chief  prose  works  are:  Among  My 
Books,  and  My  Study  Windows. 


ALADDIN. 
When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 

I  had  Are  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain ! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I'd  give  all  mylamps  of  silver  bright, 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more ; 
Take.  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again ; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain ! 


LONGING. 
Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mmd 

That  through  the  soul  come  thronging 
What  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind, 

So  beautiful,  as  Longing? 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment. 
Before  the  present,  poor  and  bare. 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glow  down  the  wished  ideal. 
And  Longing  molds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know. 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; 
Perhaps  the  Longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 


EXTRACTS. 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 

Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
WiU  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  time  makes 

ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who  would 

keep  abreast  of  truth. 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

One  simple  word  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 

And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set 

Until  occasion  tell  him  what  to  do. 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilied. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will. 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil. 

Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  Uke 
A  star  new-born  that  drops  into  its  place. 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  i>lacid  round 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 

And  I  honor  the  man  who  is  willing  to  sink 
Halt  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to 

think, 
And  when  he  has  thought,  be  Ms  cause  strong 

or  weak, 
Will  risk  t'other  half  for  the  freedom  to  speak. 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob 

has  in  store. 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand  or 

lower. 
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Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Wliereon  eacli  one  of  us  maysvrite 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night ; 
Greatly  begin !  Though  thou  hast  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime ! 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 
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THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL. 

Note.— The  foUoivIng  extract  is  the  prelude 
to  Part  First  of  The  Vision  of  Sh-  Launf  al,  one 
of  the  best  of  Lowell's  efforts  as  a  poet.  The 
poem  appoarcd  In  1848,  and  it  has  done  much 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  its  author  as 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  American  poets. 
Over  his  keys  the  musing-  organist, 

Beginning-  doubtfully  and  far  away. 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list. 

And  buUds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his 
lay. 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and    fervor,  nearer  draws   his 
theme, 
First  g-uessed  by  faint  auroral  flushed  sent 

Along-  the  wavering-  A-ista  of  his  dream. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  -with  all  its  splendors  he. 
Daily,  -nith  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 
We  Sinais  climb,  and  know  it  not. 
Over  our  manhood  bend  the  sides ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

StiU  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us : 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in. 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives 
us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  he  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold. 
Each  ounce  of  dross  cost  its  ounce  of  gold : 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  Uves  we  pay ; 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking; 

'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

TTien,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  Usten, 
We  hear  hf  e  murmur  or  see  it  ghsten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 


Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  hfe  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup ca.tches  the  sun  in  its  chalice; 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among-  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'eiTun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 

sings; 
He   sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 

nest,— 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  di-op  overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis   enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 

green. 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  weU 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell. 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help 

kno-nang 
That  skies  are  clear  and  giass  is  growing. 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are 
flowing-. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering-  his  house  hard  by; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  aU  by  yon  heifer's  lowing; 
And  hark  1  how  clear  bold  Chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

TeUs  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how; 
Everything  is  happy  now. 

Everything-  is  upward  stri-ving; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  gi-ass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue  — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed. 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth. 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth. 

Like  burned-out  craters  healed  \nth  snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow? 
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MRS.  MARIA  B.  LINDESAY. 

Born  in  England,  Jan.  1,  1863. 
Mrs.  Lindesay  is  known  more  as  a  Christian 
poet,  and  her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 


MRS.  MARIA  B.  LINDESAY. 

Chicago  Living-  Church  and  other  prominent 
periodicals.  Slie  now  resides  with  her  hus- 
band in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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THE  SCULPTOR'S  TEST. 
Within  liis  studio,  one  bright  day, 
A  massive  block  of  marble  lay, 
So  wondrous  pure,  so  spotless  white 
It  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  light. 
And  woo  his  genius  to  dare 
And  try  to  form  a  Being  there. 
Spurr'd  by  the  one  inspiring  thought, 
From  day  to  day  he  patient  wrought. 
From  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year 
Till  fourteen  of  them  pictured  there. 
And  he  all  doubt  if  'twas  his  best. 
And  trembling  much,  applied  the  test. 
He  called  a  child,  a  little  child 
All  innocent  and  undeflled. 
And  pointing  to  the  figure  there, 
In  its  pure  beauty  grand  and  fair. 
He  bade  her  mark  it  long  and  well, 
And  who  she  thought  it  was  to  tell. 
He  watched  her  with  a  beating  heart, 
Nor  could  lie  check  a  fearsome  start. 
When  the  bright  eyes  had  wandered  o'er 
His  work,  and  viewed  it  yet  once  more. 


She  spoke,  as  though  of  holy  things, 
"  'Tis  some  good  angel,  —  without  wings.' 
He  turned  him  to  his  work  again 
With  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain. 
And  labored  on,  with  hopes  and  fears. 
For  seven  more  long  weary  years ; 
And  feeling  he  had  done  his  best. 
He  once  again  appUed  the  test. 
The  child  he  called  unto  him  now. 
Looked  on  it  once  with  thoughtful  brow, 
And  worshiping  with  reverent  face 
The  beauty  of  its  wondrous  grace. 
Bent  all  abashed,  her  infant  head. 
And,  "  It  is  Jesus  Christ,"  she  said. 


CHRIST'S  HUMANITY. 

O !  Babe  upon  thy  mother's  breast, 
In  our  weak  garb  of  suffering  drest. 
So  lowly,  yet  so  wondrous  nigh 
That  angels  might  not  pass  thee  by. 
And  wise  men  came  from  distant  lands. 
With  kingly  offerings  in  their  hands; 
What  dreams  prophetic,  strange  and  old 
Tliy  heritage  and  work  foretold ! 
O I  Child  within  the  temple's  court, 
Where  priest  and  prophet  wisdom  sought, 
And  thy  young  lips  first  ope'  to  tell, 
The  message  that  they  knew  so  well; 
0 !  Man  upon  the  upward  way 
Beneath  the  heat  and  toil  of  day. 
With  weary  feet  and  tender  frame. 
Yet  ever,  always,  just  the  same: 
Mighty  to  heal,  lowly  and  mild. 
Yet  grand  in  justice,  undefiled. 
And  blending  with  a  god-like  love 
Thy  life  work  with  Thj'  place  above! 
O !  Savior  at  the  awful  close. 
Forsook  by  friends,  beset  by  foes  — 
Before  the  vengeful  bar  arraign'd 
With  brow  and  garments  crimson-stained. 
Amidst  the  mob,  whose  only  cry. 
In  thirsty  voice  was,  >  Crucify !' 


LIFE. 

How  beautiful  is  Life !  When  the  first  streak 

Touches  the  sunrise  hiUs,         [of  dawning 
And  aU  the  gUnt  and  glow   of  early  morning 

The  wide  east  fills. 
How  beautiful  is  life !    At  noontide's  hour 

Wheii,  glo^ving  like  the  sun, 
Man's  widening  pathway  lit  with  wondrous 
Is  mapped  and  run.  [power. 

How  beautiful  is  life !    Wlien  eventide 

Steals  softly  on. 
And  sunset's  gates  are  flining  open  wide 

Till  day  is  done. 
How  beautiful  is  life !    When  mystic  night 

Disrobes  her  starry  breast. 
Gleaming  with  other  world's  far  distant  light. 

And  man  must  rest. 
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AMARALA  MARTIN. 

Born:  New  Caledonia,  III.,  May  3,  183". 
Mrs.  Martin  has  had  an  active  pen  in  var- 
ious reforms,  including  the  suffrage  question 
among  many  others.  Her  husband  died  in 
1887,  leaving  her  in  good  circumstances  Her 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  leading  period- 


A3IARALA    ilAlili.N. 

icals  of  America.  She  has  written  two  hooks, 
which  have  received  quite  a  wide  circulation. 
Mrs.  Martin's  best  poems  are  yet  unpublish- 
ed ;  one  of  which  is  a  story  of  some  length. 
In  person  she  is  a  little  below  medium  height, 
with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  now  lives  with 
her  f  amilj^  in  Cairo,  111. 


THE  DESERTED  NEST. 
In  the  dewy  woodbine  all  fragrant  with  sweet. 
Two   little  wrens  made  a   nest,  dainty  and 

neat ; 
And  songs  of  delight  did  they  joyfully  sing- 
When  four  birdies  peeped  from  the  mother- 
wren's  wing. 
But,  when  they  were  happy  as  happy  could  be, 
A  cliild  reached  their  birdlings    and  took  of 

them,  three. 
The  fourth  made  a  wee,  pretty  home  of  her 

own. 
And  th3  nest  in  the  vine  swings  empty  and 
lone. 


My  loved  one  and  I,  but  a  few  years  ago. 
Built  a  home-nest  with  rivers  and  blossoms 


And  time.  Like  a  sunbeam,  came  in  through 

our  door. 
And  left  in  his  blessings,  our  sweet  nestlings, 

four. 
But,  when  we  were  happy  as  happy  could  be, 
Death,  reaching  his  hand  for  our  darlings, 

stole  three. 
The  fourth  spread  her  wings  and  flew  off  with 

her  mate, 
And  the  home-nest's  deserted  and  desolate. 

O,    poor,    parent-birdies!    you've  no  song  to 

sing. 
Since  your  brood   rest   not   'neath   the   soft 

mother- wing; 
And  you  daily  wait  for  their  chirping  and  song 
As  the  voiceless  summer-time  passes  along, 
So  wait  we  for  footsteps  we  never  more  hear. 
Since  none  of  our  tender  young  fledgelings 

are  near  — 
Too  close  to  the  earth  have  our  best  treasures 

lain. 
Let  us  build  higher  up  if  we  build  again  .' 


MYRTLE  MOORE. 

O,  darling,  innocent  baby-girl ! 

Your  rose-flushen  cheeks  and  your  brow  of 

pearl, 
And  your  hps  with  musical  words  apart 
Make  a  captive  of  my  womanly  heart. 

'Though  I  was  a  stranger  you  beckoned  me. 
And  showered  your  kisses  most  trustingly ; 
And  I  almost  thought  your  earnest  eyes. 
Read  the  sorrowful  thoughts  I'd  fain  disguise. 

You  so  reminded  me.  Myrtle  Moore, 
Of  my  own  fair  darUng  whose  "  gone  before," 
That  I  feared  to  see  j'ou  shrink  and  start, 
From  the  sudden  pain  of  my  mother-heart. 

My  little  one's  prattUngs  were  like  your  own, 
And  my  soul  lists  yet  for  their  loving  tone ; 
'Though  on  the  white  slab  of  a  household  joy, 
Is  carved  —  "  Mamma's  baby  and  papa's  boy." 

The  rose-bud  kisses  you  gave  to  me, 
I  wiU  keep  all  fresh  in  my  memory ; 
But  hide  yourself  from  my  longing  eyes, 
Lest,  hopeless,  I  covet  so  sweet  a  prize. 

Oh !  cling  to  your  parents.  Myrtle  Moore, 
Nor  cast  one  glance  towards  Heaven's  door; 
Lest  the  angels  know  you  are  one  of  them, 
And  add  to  their  jewels  another  gem. 

May  your  heart  be  ever  as  pure  as  now, 
And  time  ne'er  shadow  your  cloudless  brow ; 
May  Heaven  upon  you  its  blessings  pour. 
Beautiful,  dove-eyed  iSIyrtle  Moore ! 
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!  MILLIE  E.  NOECKER. 

I     Born:  Kendallyille,  Ind.,  Sept.  14, 1863. 
j  Miss  Noecker  lias  written  for  some  of  the 
I  leading  periodicals  for  the  past  ten   years; 
I  among'  which  might  be  mentioned  the  Metli- 
!  odist  Advocate.    Fort   Wayue   Xfws  and  the 
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MILLIE   E.    NOECKER. 

Brakeman's  Journal.  In  person  she  is  a  little 
helow  the  medium  height.  MilUe  is  a  great 
admirer  of  poetry,  and  takes  great  pleasure 
in  her  literary  work. 
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FORGIVE. 

"We  hear  them  saying,  here  and  there, 

I  can  ne'er  forgive  a  wrong! 
Think  well  each  one,  before  you  speak. 

Does  aU  blame  on  one  belong ! 
You  think  a  sin  you  can't  forgive! 

Who  is  free  from  every  sin? 
The  day  wiU  come,  when  you  think  not. 

Then  j'ou'U  say,  "  what  miglit  have  been." 
And  when  beside  your  bed  j-ou  kneel, 

Asking  Jesus  to  forgive. 
Do  you  expect  his  tender  love. 

When  a  wrong  you'd  not  forgive? 
Loving  hearts  oft  drift  asunder. 

By  these  words,  "  I'll  not  forgive," 
When  by  loving  words  and  reason, 

You  in  sweetest  joy  might  live. 
Soon  beside  the  unforgiven 

You  will  stand  in  deepest  grief, 


You  will  try  to  ease  your  conscience. 

And  to  luU  your  Soul  to  sleep. 
But  "  too  late,"  ■niE  be  your  answer, 

You  refused  their  last  request. 
But  to  make  amends  to  conscience. 

You  wUl  then  forgive  in  death. 
What  is  Icve,  when  life  is  ended? 

What's  forgiveness  in  death ! 
Arms  that  clasped  thee  once  are  folded, 

Lips  of  smiles  for  e'er  bereft ! 


FORGOTTEN. 

Oh !  how  soon  we  are  forgotten. 

In  this  busy  world  of  ours. 
If  our  paths  were  only  strewn, 

Not  with  thorns,  but  sweetest  flowers. 
All  our  life  long,  we'd  be  happy. 

We  would  never  more  be  sad. 
Scores  of  friends  would  then  surround  us. 

Friends  by  thousands  we  would  have. 
But  when  thorns  thus  sorely  wound  us ; 

And  the  pains  thus  pierce  our  liearts. 
Quickly  those  proclaiming  friendship. 

Hasten  from  us  to  depart. 
Oft  we  see  the  truest  friendship, 

Fade  like  dewdrops  from  our  view, 
For  alas !  this  world  soon  wearies 

Of  the  old  friends,  and  wants  new. 
But  how  sweet  in  deepest  sorrow. 

Is  a  tried,  true,  loyal  friend ; 
Tho'  the  world  would  scorn,  condemn  us. 

Faithful  they'd  be  to  the  end. 


A  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK. 
A  leap  in  the  dark,  oh !  what's  beyond. 

The  matrimonial  brink? 
Will  the  paths  to  tread  be  rocks  of  love ! 

Or  sands  in  which  to  sink? 
Will  there  be  a  sun  of  Love  to  shine. 

Along  life's  weary  way ! 
Or  the  Sun  of  Love,  forever  set. 

On  our  wedding  day? 
Ah !  who  can  see  o'er  the  brink  of  time 

And  tell  us,  what  is  there? 
It  may  be  joy,  or  it  may  be  pain. 

Be  comfort  or  despair ! 
If  a  Bride  was  sure  her  Lover  would 

Crown  her  queen  of  his  heart, 
'She'd  gladly  place  her  hand  in  his,  and 

Take  the  leap  in  the  dark. 


Tho'  you  try,  you  can't  forget  me, 

Strive  as  hard  as  e'er  j^ou  might. 
For  remember  after  twilight 

Comes  the  dark'ning  of  the  night ; 
Yes,  a  night  so  dark  and  dreary. 

E'en  the  stars  cannot  sliine  througli ; 
Then  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

You'll  tliijik  of  her  who  loved  aou  true. 
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RAY  RICHMOND. 

Ray  Richmond  is  hardly  more  than  a  school 
girl,  and  is  at  present  finishing-  in  music  and 
painting-  at  the  Boston  N.  E.   conservatory. 
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KAY  RICHMOND. 

She  has  already  edited  the  juvenile  depart- 
ment of  two  monthly  publications,  and  is  a 
paid  contributor  of  short  stories  for  two  or 
three  other  publications. 


MORNING. 

The  purple  mists  of  morning- 
Float  o'er  the  sunUt  space 

With  white  smoke  interwoven 
Like  filmy,  frost-work  lace. 

The  dark  clouds  on  the  river 
Rise  up  and  disappear. 

The  pearly  beams  of  sunlight 
All  greet  the  morning  here. 
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DAWN. 

Blushing  morning  is  at  hand; 
Rosy  tints  light  up  the  land. 

Distant  hills  against  the  gray — 
Silent  watch  they  for  the  day. 

Dreaming  cities  lie  in  sleep 

Close  beside  the  murmuring  deep. 

On  whose  breast  the  mists  still  play 
Waiting  for  the  coming  day. 


A  REVERIE. 
Faintly,  softly  fades  the  light 
Of  the  chill  November  day. 
Slowly,  surely  creeps  the  night 
O'er  the  hill-tops  far  away. 

Grayer,  darker  grow  the  clouds. 
O'er  the  brown  hills,  lowering 
With  the  first  snow  of  the  year. 
Sullen,  dismal,  glowering. 
All,  at  last,  dies  from  the  sight 
And  the  darkness,  falling 
Ushers  out  another  day 
Ever  past  recalling. 


IN  ANSWER. 
A  little  message  comes  to  me 
From  o'er  the  distant  rolling  sea: 
A  message,  sweet,  that  gladdens  me. 

My  kindest  friend  has  sailed  away, 
Beyond  the  wide  and  glistening  bay. 
To  distant  lands,  far,  far  away. 

His  going  leaves  me  saddened,  too, 
For  fear  of  dangers  on  the  blue. 
Yet  sailor  lads  are  brave  and  true. 

But  light  of  heart  I'll  strive  to  be. 
And  send  my  thoughts  across  the  sea, 
To  him  whose  friend  I  hope  to  be. 


A  SONNET. 
As  the  sweet  warm  days  of  summer, 

Heavy-laden  with  fragrant  air, 
Bade  farewell  to  spring's  bright  sunshine 

Met  I,  Love  most  wondrous  fair. 
She  was  tripping  thro'  the  meadow; 

I  was  fishing  by  the  brook ; 
I  gazed  long,  and  long  upon  her 

She  gave  back  a  startled  look. 

Afterward  we  met  together, 
And  our  looks  said  more  than  aye. 

Deep  into  her  heart  I  gazed,  'tiU. 
Blushing  red,  she  turned  away. 

May  perhaps,  my  looks  meant  nothing, 

May  perhaps,  she  smiled  for  naught ; 
What  care  I,  if  people  prattle  ? 

Would  I  change  for  their' s,  my  lot  ? 
For  I  love  her  and  she  knows  it ; 

And  she  loves  me,  I  can  tell. 
Not  by  words  of  adoration 

But  by  looks  I  know  so  well. 

If  our  love  is  hot  or  scorching 

Who  about  us  need  complain  ? 
Perfect  love  is  never  freezing; 

Ever  will  oiir  love  remain. 
Warm  and  pleasant,  as  the  summer. 

Never  chilled  by  autumn  air. 
How  I  love  my  darling  sweetheart, 

Who  is  always  wondrous  fair. 
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BUTLER  S.  SMISER. 

Born:  Oldham  Co.,  Ky.,  July  6, 1863. 
Mr.  Smiser  is  now  engaged  in  publishing-  the 
Indian    Citizen  at  Atoka,  Indian  Territory. 


BUTLER  S.  SMISER. 

He  has  been  reading  law  for  the   past  few 
years,  and  intends  to  follow  that  profession. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  A  RUSTIC. 
Dear  old  rustic,  famous  rustic. 

Oft  I've  on  thy  lap  reclined 
While  I  read  the  works  of  Dickens— 

Copperfleld  and  Old  Hard  Times; 
Many  a  peaceful  hour  I've  lingered 

With  tliee,  'neath  the  cooling  shade 
Of  that  old  grape  vine,  so  precious, 

When  its  fruit  red-ripe  is  made. 
Day  by  day  I've  kept  thee  company. 

Heeding  not  the  flight  of  time ; 
Hour  by  hour  I  lingered  with  thee. 

Musing  o'er  some  pleasant  rhyme. 
Heat  and  sun  were  all  forgotten, 

'Neath  thy  cool  and  balmy  shades 
As  the  downy  breeze  came  rustling- 
Through  thy  green  inviting  blades. 
How  I  grieve  to  know  that  early 

You  and  I  are  doomed  to  part. 
But  I'll  always  cherish  fondly 

Sweetest  memories  in  my  heart. 
Other  friends  will  hover  'round  thee. 

Seek  thy  shade  with  calm  delight. 


While  I  court  another's  shadow. 

Lingering  'neath  its  folds  'till  night. 
Then  it  is  I'll  fondly  cherish 

Sweetest  thoughts  of  olden  times 
Spent  in  calm  communion  with  thee 

And  some  poet's  pleasant  rhymes. 
Lovers  fondly  seek  thy  shelter. 

Seal  their  vows  beneath  thy  shade; 
For  no  one  will  ever  shun  thee 

'TiH  thy  vines  are  all  decayed. 
Now,  I  leave  thee,  lovely  rustic. 

To  thy  future  friends  and  fates 
But  I'll  ne'er  forget  thy  friendship. 

Though  I  roam  in  other  states. 
Time  may  leave  its  marks  upon  me, 

Turn  my  locks  to  aged  white. 
But  I'll  never  cease  to  love  thee 

While  my  eyes  have  earthly  sight. 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS. 
I  love  to  sit  on  a  calm,  clear  night. 
When   the   moon   is   hid   and   the   stars  are 

bright; 
And  ponder  the  depth  and  power  of  love 
That  prompted  the  God  of  nature  above 
To  fashion  this  world  by  his  wondrous  might. 
And  give  it  such  gems  of  peace  and  light. 
Till  I  see  in  the  east  the  nightly  Queen 
As  slowly  she  rises,  so  calm  and  serene ; 
And  ghostly  shadows  of  peering  height 
Are  made  by  the  flickering,  misty  light. 
All  nature  is  clothed  in  peace,  profound ; 
Made  more  sublime  by  the  distant  sound. 
Of  a  bugle  song,  on  some  neighboring  hill ; 
Or  the  gurgUng  eddy  of  a  rippling  riU; 
Or  the  mournful  howl  of  a  lonely  hound 
That  echoes  back  from  the  lulls  around. 
Mj'  soul  seems  to  rise  and  float  with  the  -wind. 
While  to  tangible  things  my  vision  is  bUnd. 
On,  on  through  eternity's  ages  I  roll. 
As  I  foUow  the  steps  of  my  wandering  soul. 


MAY  DAY. 

Oh!  the  chattering   children,  with   faces  so 
bright;  [delight! 

How  they  frolic  and   ramble,  -with  childish 
The  time  has  seemed  ages,  as  day  after  day. 
They  looked  for  the    coming  of   the  merry 
spring  May. 

'The  mind  and  the  heart  are  the  soul  of  a  man. 
Which  recks  not  of  sin  in  its  beautiful  plan; 
But  the  body  is  human,  and  wars  with  the 

soul; 
As  it  passes  through  time  to  eternity's  goal. 
We  dream  of  the  future,  we  dream  of  the  past ; 
The  one  we  have  blasted,  the  other  we  blast. 
We  hope  while  wo  live  if  we  die  in  despair, 
And  trust  all  the  future  to  mercy,  through 

prayer. 
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PHIL  HOFFMANX. 

Born:  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Aug.  16, 1868. 
In  1885  Phil  Hoffmann  entered  the  field  of 
journalism;  he  also  about  this  time  tended 
the  Penn  college  for  several  terms.  In  1887-8 
he  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Oskaloosa 
Dail5'  Herald,  during-  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature at  Des  Moines.  So  thoroughly  pleased 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  Herald  that  he 
was  installed  upon  the  editorial  staff,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  retains  with  merit.    He  is  a  lie- 


PHIL  HOFFMANN. 

quent  contributor  to  numerous  periodicals, 
including-  the  Chicag-o  Herald  and  Burlington 
Hawkeye,  and  is  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Midland  Monthly.  His  prospects  for  a 
bright  future  are  very  encouraging,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  he  has  only  just  attained  his 
majority.  Mr,  Hoffmann  is  orderly  sergeant 
of  the  military  company  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  business  and  social  circles  he  is  a  gen- 
eral favorite. 
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A  MR.'S  NOT  ALWAYS  A  MAN. 
As  I  sat  in  my  room  one  bright  afternoon 

With  the  shades  of  my  window  thrown  high, 
And  watched  far  below  midst  the  dust  and  the 
din 
The  crowd  as  it  hurried  fast  by, 

I  caught  from  the  breeze  that  silently  stole 
On  angelic  wings  o'er  the  throng. 


These  words  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  ballad 
boy. 
As  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  a  song: 

"  To  honor  in  life  j'our  neighbor  and  friend 
You  may  struggle  the  best  that  you  can, 

Yet  you'll  find  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and 
need 
A  Mr.  's  not  alwaj-s  a  man." 

Though  years  have  sped  by  since  that  after- 
noon. 

And  time  wrought  her  changes  below. 
Yet  somehow  those  words  still  ring  in  my  ears 

And  court  me  whez'ever  I  go. 

But  why  should  I  marvel  if  into  my  mind 
Those  phrases  should  oftentimes  rise? 

For  truth  like  the  sea  can  never  be  stilled, 
And  error  is  all  that  e'er  dies. 

"  To  honor  in  life  your  neighbor  and  friend, 
You  may  struggle  the  best  that  you  can. 

Yet  j'ou'll   find  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and 
need 
A  Mr.'s  not  always  a  man." 


IN   REVERENCE. 

Last  night  in  the  beautiful  moonlight, 

I  sat  by  my  window  alone. 
And  peered  with  an  awful  pleasure, 

Far  into  the  great  unknown. 
And  each  little  constellation. 

With  its  thousand,  thousand  skies. 
Seemed  bursting-  with  laughter  in  basking 

Before  my  wistful  ej-es. 
While  Venus,  the  star  of  the  evening, 

That  beautiful  gem  of  gems. 
Seemed  singing  in  tones  that  resounded 

Through  all  the  heavenly  realm. 
And  I  thought  of  He  who  created 

This  wonderful  universe. 
With  movements  so  silent,  so  perfect. 

With  beauties  so  grand  and  diverse. 
Of  He  who  masters  ci'eation 

With  a  gentle  and  lenient  hand 
Who  was,  ere  time  was  unfolded, 

And  will  be  after  its  end. 
He  who  upon  worlds  without  number 

For  his  credits  of  reverence  calls  — 
Yet  who  sees  and  tenderly  cares  for. 

Each  poor  little  sparrow  that  falls. 
Ah !  Sweet  were  the  visions  that  thrilled 
me. 

Each  atom  seemed  laden  with  joy ! 
As  loudly  I  cried  in  my  musings 

With  a  feeling  that  knew  no  alloy. 
Vain  spirit  of  mortal  polluted 

Look  up  at  the  heavens  above 
And  tell  me,  Ohl  liow  canst  thou  battle. 

Against  von  fountain  of  love? 
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MRS.  M.  ALEXANDER. 

Born:  Posey  Co.,  Ind.,  June  14, 1843. 
Mrs.  Alexander  married  in  1863,  and  three 
years  later  she  was  left  a  widow  with    one 
child,  since  that  time  she  has  devoted  her- 


MRS.    M.    ALEXANDER. 

self  mainly  to  the  education  of  her  daughter, 
spending  a  part  of  her  time  in  writing  and 
pursuing  a  course  of  historical  reading.  She 
now  resides  in  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana. 
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CALLING. 
Calling  by  flood  and  by  flre,  the  voice 

Echoes  afar  in  its  desolate  woe ; 
Calling  by  pestilence,  tempest  and  torrent, 

Calling  for  many  not  ready  to  go. 
In  the  dark  night  while   the   storm  liing   is 
brooding. 
Fearful  in  might  and  awful  in  wrath, 
Down  from  the  mountain  the  torrent  comes 
flooding. 
Strewing  the  valley  with  death  in  its  path. 
Wild  shrieiis  of  torture  and  sad   cries  come 
thrilling 
Souls  in  deep  agony  on  every  side. 
Fond  wife  and  husband;  loved  parents  and 
children. 
Parted  for  aye,  by  death's  rolling  tide. 
While  in  the  bright  sunnj'  land  of  sweet  liv- 
ing. 
Falls  the  light  sorrow  we  scarce  understand. 


Compared  with  the  woes  which  arise  and  ap- 
paling, 
Scatter  destruction  abroad  in  our  land. 

Impotent  man  oft  his  reverence  concealeth. 
Seeking  alone  this  world  and  its  gain, 

Till  the  Omnipotent  power  revealeth 
AH  of  his  weakness,  his  terror,  his  pain. 

Wasted  by  famine  and  stricken  by  fever ; 

Lashed  by  the  storms  of  disaster  and  woe. 
Cast  between  friends  the  dead  line  separation, 

Now  in  our  hearts  bitter  anguish  doth  flow. 

Yet  far  above  the  bright  stars  are  still  shining 
Steadfast  and  true,  while  death  sweeps  our 
shore. 
And  lifting  our  hearts  above  grief  and  repin- 
ing 
We  follow  the  Father,  and  trust  evermore. 

While  down  through  the  darkness,  the  valley, 
the  shadow. 
The  bright  ray  of  promise   illumines  our 
night; 
Beyond  death  and  flood  and  earth's   awful 
sorrow 
There  gleams   in  its   radiance  a  heavenly 
light. 


WELCOME. 


Welcome,  yes  welcome,  to  our  shore, 

AU  ye,  who  have  a  freeman's  home, 
America  calls  out  for  more 

And  gladly  bids  the  stranger  come. 
But  ever  bear  within  your  minds. 

No  traitor  horde  or  vandal  mars 
The  ci%'il  rights  our  country  gives. 

Beneath  its  floating  stripes  and  stars. 
School  house  and  church  and  college  rear 

Their  lofty  domes  unto  the  sky. 
And  humble  though  the  man  may  be. 

His  heart-throbs  beat  in  liberty. 
Our  land  is  broad,  our  mountains  high. 

But  height  and  breadth  can  measure  not 
The  love  of  freedom  in  our  hearts. 

Of  our  own  homes,  earth's  dearest  spot 
To  civilize  and  Christianize, 

We  open  wide  our  doors  to-day, 
A  welcome  give  to  rich  and  poor. 

To  our  loved  land  America. 
Our  prisons  strong,  our  scaffold  high, 
.-  And  where  no  Christian  love  can  reach 
It  is  a  traitor's  doom  to  die, 

Tho  statutes  of  our  law  doth  teach. 
And  twentj'  thousand  glittering  swords, 

All  sheathed  and  shining  lie  to-day, 
Readj'  to  defend  our  country's  rights 

From  anarchists'  unlawful  sway. 
No  crimson  horde  or  tyrant  throng- 
Dare  desecrate  our  sacred  sod. 
But  liberty  its  peans  strong 

Lifts  up  its  anthem  to  our  God. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERT  FISHER. 

Born:  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  July  12,1865. 
William  commenced  writing-  poetry  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  two  j^ears  later  published 
a  volume  of  poems  in  pamphlet  form.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  wrote  a  poem  of  one  thou- 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  FISHER. 

sand  lines,  and  has  written  ten  times  as  much 
more  since  that  time,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  of  translations  from  German,  Danish 
and  Norwegian  authors.  Mr.  Fisher  has  higli 
aspirations,  and  his  literary  career  has  yet 
hilt  just  hegun. 


EQUALITY. 

Our  fathers  told  us  long  ago. 

And  pledged  to  die  for  what  we  know. 

That  all  are  equal  horn ; 

Among  tlie  nations  let  it  fly. 

And  shout  that  message  to  the  sky 

Till  earth  hath  learned  to  scorn. 

To  scorn  the  despot  on  his  throne. 
But  not  the  royal  horn  alone, 
The  usurer  as  well; 
The  triumpher  o'er  innocence. 
Ill-gotten,  blood-bought  eminence. 
And  all  that  speaks  of  hell. 

With  them  are  no  low  nor  high. 
And  we  are  brothers,  yoii  and  I, 
And  brothers  of  the  king-. 


Though  lessened  is  his  manhood's  claim, 
For  being  duped  with  notions  tame 
His  "  blood  right "  —  such  a  thing. 

Of  "  blood  right  "  and  man's  only  one, 

Is  right  to  live  as  man  has  done 

In  fellowship  with  man ; 

To  have  his  dangers,  hopes  and  fears. 

With  him  rejoice,  with  him  shed  tears. 

Win  honor  if  he  can. 

But  not  alone  we  scorn  the  base. 

For  love  hath  claims  upon  the  race, 

That  love  called  charity. 

Which  earth  must  have  ere  that  bright  day 

When  knowledge  hath  eternal  sway 

And  all  mankind  are  free. 


SIGHT. 

The  eyelids  cannot  dim  the  sight,  — 

Nay  when  they're  closed    'tis    far   more 

bright. 
Both  in  day  dreams  and  dreams  of  night. 

In  dreams  of  day  mine  eyes  may  see, 
A  castle  and  an  icy  tree. 
Glassed  by  the  sun  all  gorgeously. 

In  dreams  of  night  a  thousand  things. 
Wondrous  as  Saturn  with  his  rings, 
O'ershadow  me  with  condor  wings. 


TOO  LATE. 

0  mock  me  not  with  glorious  eye. 
Too  late,  too  late ; 

Nor  pity  to  a  soul  deny 
Accursed  of  fate. 

Thou'rt  victor,  let  thy  slave  forbid 
Thou  be  elate, 

1  cannot  hope  as  once  I  did. 

Too  late,  too  late. 


THE  SONG  OP  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

There's  potency  in  youthful  dreams. 
As  Keats,  and  White,  and  Drake  attest, 

Who  dared  to  touch  immortal  themes 
Ere  their  frail  beings  sank  to  rest. 

Yet  highest  glory  is  for  him 

Who  like  old  Milton  sings  with  power. 
The  song  which  Meditation  gi-im. 

Has  given  in  life's  silver  hour. 
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THE  DWELLING  PLACE. 
Where  would  you  dwell  my  love  ?  said  I. 

Your  dM-elling  place  where  would  it  be 
In  mansion  on  a  mountain  high, 

Or  in  a  cottage  by  the  sea  ? 

"  A  dwelling  place,"  my  love  replied, 
..  On  mountain  or  by  ocean  blue, 

Would  be  the  same  if  by  your  side; 
If  hxdng  there,  my  love,  with  j-ou." 
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MRS.  ANNIE  MARIA  CLARK. 

Born:  Still  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 1835. 
Mrs.  Clark  has  written  t'wo  volumes  of 
prose  —  Light  from  the  Cross  and  Olive  Lor- 
I  ing's  Mission,  hotli  of  which  have  been  higlily 
praised.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  many- 
prominent  periodicals.  She  now  resides  in 
the  beautiful  and  historic  old  town  of  Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS. 
"  A  kiss  for  your  thouglits,  Sister  AUce," 

I  heard  little  Charlie  say, 
As  we  sat  'mid  the  twilight  in  sUence 

At  the  close  of  a  busy  day. 
And  Alice  said,  speaking  softly, 

"  My  fancies  have  wandered  afar. 
To  Bethlehem,  where  the  wise  men  came. 

Led  on  by  that  wonderful  star. 
"  To-morrow,  you  know,  is  Christmas, 

And  close  to  my  heart  to-night. 
Came  thoughts  of  the  watching  shepherds 

And  tlie  glorious,  beautiful  sight. 
"  When  the  angels  stood  all  around  them 

In  the  midnight,  calm  and  still, 
Singing  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 

On  earth  peace  and  to  men  good  will.' 
"And  sweeter  than  all,  dearest  Charlie, 

Was  the  thought  that  came  to  me  then. 
Of  how  much  the  Lord  must  have  loved  us, 

To  have  come  as  a  child  among  men. 
"  To  live  here  and  labor  to  save  us. 

If  we  will  but  love  and  obey. 
And  striving  to  keep  his  commandments. 

Seek  to  walk  in  the  heavenly  way." 
"  And  it  almost  seemed  that  an  angel 

Wliispered  close  to  my  heart,  soft  and  clear, 
'  Fear  not,  for  I  bring  you  good  tidings,  mj' 
child. 

Greatest  joy  to  bless  and  to  cheer. 
"And,  Charlie,  I  think  that  to-morrow 

Will  be  bright  with  a  clearer  light. 
And  I  hope  I  shall  do  more  to  make  you  glad. 

For  the   thoughts  that  have  blest  me  to- 
night." 


JOHN  LAWRENCE  CLARK. 

Born:  Still  River,  Mass.,  Nov.  30, 1871. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Clark,  whose  name  appears  on  this 
same  page.  Although  quite  a  young  man, 
John  has  written  several  poems  of  merit  that 
have  received  publication. 


BAI.LAD  OF  ST.  VALENTINE. 
In  early  times  there  lived  a  saint. 
None  better  in  the  almanac  , 
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Who  used  to  kiss  the  pretty  maids. 
Of  whom  in  Rome  there  was  no  lack. 

At  length  the  pagans  did  destroy 
This  somewhat  amatory  bishop, 

And,  as  he  perished  at  the  stake. 
He  sent  a  very  pious  wish  up,  — 

That  he  might  reach  a  paradise 

Where  there  Avere  girls  in  goodly  host. 

Then,  with  this  very  saintly  praj^er. 
The  holy  man  gave  up  the  ghost. 

'Tis  told,  when  by  such  cruelty 

The  sweet  St.  Valentine  was  dying. 

That  every  little  maid  in  Rome 

Did  make  her  black  eyes  red  with  cry- 
ing. 

On  second  month  and  fourteenth  day 
This  good  saint's  martyrdom  befell. 

And  since  that  year  the  day  has  been 
A  sentimental  festival. 


BRIDGET. 

A  pleasant  friend  to  me 
It  little  Bridget  Nee, 

Though   her   grandpa  came    from  Erin 
long  ago ; 
But  in  her  pretty  face 
There  never  is  a  trace 

But  a  true  New  England  blossom  she 
did  blow. 
The  ancestors,  may  be, 
Of  pretty  Bridget  Nee 

Were  barons  very  grand  and  very  harsh ; 
1  really  hope  'tis  so. 
For  'twould  pain  me  much  to  know 

They  were  ordinary  trotters  of  the  marsh. 
The  Yankee  girls  can  say 
Whatever  things  they  may. 

And  laugh  and  sneer  at  prett  j-  Bridget 
Nee; 
That's  but  another  reason 
Why  in  this  summer  season 

She  is  a  friend  very  pleasant  unto  me. 
Should  you  be  cast  awhile 
On  the  shore  of  Erin's  Isle, 

Young  ladies  of    a  certain   high-toned 
school. 
And  the  people  looked  askance 
-With  a  very  scornful  glance. 

Would  you  say  those  people   kept   the 
Golden  Rule. 
But  I  will  moralize. 
Which  is  sometliing  I  despise, 

Thougli   of  course  'tis    appropriate    at 
times ; 
And  now  I'll  have  to  close. 
And  go  to  writing  prose, 

"ttliich  is   not    as  intcresthig   as    these 
rhymes. 
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JAMES  ARTHUR  EDGERTOX. 

Born:  Plantsville,  C,  Jan.  30,  1869. 
Receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Arthur  then  went  to  Michigan, 
■where  he  became  associate  editor  of  a  state 
historical  and  biographical  encj'clopedia, 
with  headquarters  at  Kalamazoo ;  and  later 
was  manaa-ing  editor  of  the  Evening  Herald 
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at  the  same  place.  In  1888  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Marietta  Register  of  Ohio, 
with  which  he  is  still  at  work.  His  first  pub- 
lication of  poems  was  made  in  1889,  which  is 
a  work  that  has  been  liberally  noticed  by  the 
American  press,  and  has  received  a  fair  cir- 
culation. 


BIRTH  OF  A  DAY. 
Once,  when  over  the  north 
A  wealth  of  grass  and  flowers, 
A  music  in  the  air 
Proclaimed  that  it  was  June, 
A  beautiful  day  was  born. 
That  with  an  unheard  step, 
Led  by  the  kindly  Sun, 
Sped  round  the  sleeping  earth. 

She  was  the  youngest  babe 
Born  unto  passing  time, 
From  out  the  sable  folds, 
That  cling  about  the  night- 


Night's  spotless,  gemmed  skirts. 
Her  roseate  face  peeped  forth. 

The  jeweled  stars  looked  down 

Upon  her  ruddy  glow 

And  paUug  shrank,  abashed. 

The  moon's  white  face  grew  dark. 

Her  dreamy  flood  of  light. 

As  neath  an  ashen  veil. 

Was  buried  in  the  sky. 

The  night  grew  old  and  died. 
A  blush  spread  o'er  and  far 
Along  the  somber  dome. 
And  as  over  the  sky 
The  smile  of  day  grew  bright. 
Breaking  upon  the  earth. 
From  oft'  the  flowery  fields. 
The  still  earth  answering  smiled. 

Supreme  as  any  King- 
That  ruled  in  days  of  Eld, 
Upon  a  shifting  throne 
Whose  feet  stood  on  the  hills. 
The  young  queen  ruled  alone. 
Tlie  ancient  Sun  rose  up 
And  crowned  the  new-born  day. 
With  dark-hued  light  and  deep 
He  gilded  as  he  rose 
All  the  wood-crowned  heights ; 
And  with  a  softer  glow 
The  verdured,  grass-clad  slopes. 

With  kindly  eye  he  looked. 
From  out  his  morning  home. 
Far  in  the  blushing  east. 
Looked  down  on  Nature's  face 
And  straightwaj- she  grew  glad; 
Upon  the  tinkling  brook 
That  laughed  its  answer  back; 
Upon  the  drooping  flowers 
That  hid  from  sterner  night. 
That  raised  their  jeweled  heads 
Audope'd  their  wondering  eyes; 
Upon  the  meadows,  strewn 
With  tear-drops  that  were  shed, 
By  elf  s  that  live  in  air. 
For  the  departed  night. 
And  thousand  glinting  gems 
Sparkled  with  shimmering  light. 

The  moving  shadows  crept 
Long-drawn  across  the  fields ; 
The  scattered  herds  rose  up 
To  crop  the  dewy  grass ; 
The  glad-voiced  birds  sang  out 
The  melodies  of  morn ; 
And  o'er  the  outstretched  fields 
Of  sunrise  far  and  wide. 
Where  busy  haunts  of  men 
Dotted  and  blotched  their  face. 
The  sound  of  wakened  life 
Resumed  its  echoing  sway. 
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MRS.  SARAH  A.  THOMAS. 

Born  :  Houlton,  Maine. 
Reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature,  it  has 
been  the  ruling-  passion  of  her  life.  Her  father 
was  a  man  of  liigli  mental  culture,  brilliant 
in  conversation,  and  a  fine  reader  of  prose 
and  poetry.  She  commenced  to  write  poetry 
at  the  ag-e  of  ten,  and  sliortly  afterward  sev- 
eral short  stories, which  were  never  published. 
In  1873  Mrs.  Thomas  contributed  to  a  New 
York  Magazine  entitled  For  Everybody;  since 
then  she  has  contributed  to  the  leading  perio- 
dicals  of  America,    including    the    Waverly 


MRS.   SARAH  H.  THOMAS. 

Magazine,  Ballou's  Magazine,  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  the  Chicago  Ledger.  Mrs. 
Thomas  has  about  twelve  hundred  pages  of 
unpublished  manuscript  that  she  intends  to 
issue  at  some  future  time.  She  has  written 
for  publication  under  the  noms  de  plume 
Rena  Snow,  Blanche  Raymond,  Mary  F.  Schuy- 
ler, and  Josephus.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomas  now 
resides  in  a  beautiful  little  home  near  the 
city  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  where  she  numbers 
amongst  her  friends  many  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic admirers. 


SOME  DAY. 
Some  da5',  with  heart  and  pulses  still. 
With  folded  hands  and  sealed  eyes, 
And  quiet  face  turned  to  the  skies, 


Not  even  thy  touch  shall  wake  one  thrill; 
So  siill  I'll  lie  some  day. 
And  thou  shalt  weep,  and  all  fond  names 
Shall  cross  thy  lips  I  may  not  hear. 

And  yet,  ah '  yet,  thoul't  be  as  dear, 

(For  love  shall  live,  tho'  Ups  ai'e  still. 
As  now  thou  art,  that  day. 
And  I  shall  come  and  fill  thy  dreams 
With  all  sweet  thoughts  and  fairest  gleams 

Of  light  and  joy  till  thou  shalt  long 

To  cast  aside  this  earlj^  thrall 
And  come  to  me  some  day. 
For  even  in  that  bright  land 
I  could  not  feel  my  joy  complete ; 

Some  horde  would  jar  all  else  so  sweet. 

Without  thy  gentle  hand  — 
So  we  shall  meet  some  day. 

IN  AN  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 
Long  as  you  live  may  friends  be  true. 
Not  fickle,  though  they  number  few; 
Much  rather  would  we  never  know 
Their  love,  than  have  them  colder  grow; 
For  as  we  near  the  other  shore. 
We  always  need  our  friends  the  more. 
There  is  no  heart  but  hath  its  woes. 
Its  summer  storms  and  winter  snows ; 
A  thorn  oft  hidden  'neath  a  rose. 

Its  sadness  and  its  glee ; 
Yet  Heaven  has  in  store,  I  know. 

Much  sunshine,  love,  for  thee. 


A  DREAM. 
In  the  gathering  twilight  calm  and  gray, 
My  thoughts  take  wings  and  fly  away. 
To  a  wooded  glen  where  the  fallen  leaves 
Lie  yellow  as  grain  in  its  golden  sheaves ; 
But  even  there  no  rest  I  find. 

For  rest  is  not  for  me. 
Then  I  fly  to  a  fair,  Elysian  land 
With  sparkling  waters  and  golden  sand. 
Where  perfumed  breezes  lightly  blow. 
And  the  orange  and  palm  together  grow. 
And  the  air  is  music's  soft  refrain. 
Yet  they  do  not  soothe  my  pain. 

For  rest  is  not  for  me. 
I  rise  on  the  wings  of  the  silent  night 
And  soar  through  realms  of  starry  light. 
To  a  land  whose  streets  are  paved  ■nith  gold, 
(Oh!  half  its  beauty  has  ne'er  been  told.) 
Where  a  thousand  years  shall  be  as  one. 
And  songs  of  joy  are  never  done. 

Ah !  here  is  rest  for  me. 
I  awake  to  find  it  onlj-  a  dream ; 
But  this  one  thought  is  a  joy  supreme, 
That  I,  wiien  mj^  mission  here  is  o'er, 
Shall  reach  that  land  and  weep  no  more ; 
For  though  life's  cares  may  dim  the  light. 
There's  One  who  will  guide  my  steps  aright. 

To  that  rest  which  waits  for  me. 
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A  QUESTION. 
"What's  a  sigh,  infant?  "  an  old  man  said 
As  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  curly  head; 
The  child  glanced  up,  in  mild  surprise, 
With  a  question  in  its  laughing'  eyes: 
"  Oh,  man  of  learning  hast  thou  never  read 
'Tis    an    effort   to   strengthen   life's   slender 

thread? " 
"  What's  a  sigh,  school-boy?"    the  sage  then 

asked. 
As  the  little  fellow  whistling  passed ; 
"Know  you  not—  you,  who,  once  like  me. 
Thought  only  of  days  that  are  to  be? 
Have  you  never  felt  the  rapturous  thrill 
Of  climbing  a  little  higher  still?  " 
"  What's  a  sigh,  maiden?  "  she  paused  in  the 

dance. 
With  her  winning  smile  and  sparkling  glance ; 
"  'Tis   the    coquette's  shield,   'mid    the    gay 

throng  — 
Tlie  lover's  plea  in  his  plaintive  song; 
Fate  has  been  kind,  for  my  heart  is  free ; 
Neither  lovers  nor  sighs  ever  trouble  me." 
"What's  a  sigh,  mother?"  she  leaned  o'er  her 

child, 
A  tear  in  her  eye  — the  infant  smiled, 
"  'Tis  a  whispered  prayer  —  a  hope  —  a  fear 
For  the  absent  one,  or  the  darling  near. 
And  no  earthly  sound  can  reach  as  high 
As  a  mother's  prayer  —  a  mother's  sigh ! " 
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LINES  TO  MY  FRIEND: 

MRS.  N.   W.  FOWLER,   MEADVILLE,   PA. 

I  know  that  we  shall  meet  again,  somewhere; 

It  inay  be  when  we  both  are  growing  old. 
And  youth  has  lost  Its  bloom  —  we  shall  not 
care. 
Our  hearts  need  not  have  in  that  time  grown 
cold. 
Yes,  in  some  other    clime  —  some  other 

land. 
I  know  that  I  shall  clasp  your  warm,  true 
hand. 
Perhaps  'twiU  be  in  spring   time,  when   the 
earth 
Gives  kindly  welcome  to  the  sun's  bright 
rays  — 
In  springing  grass  and  modest  violets. 
With  robins  trilling  forth  their  pure,  sweet, 
lays. 
I  would  not  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  strife 
Of  worldly  cares,  which  mar  the   joys  of 
hfe. 
And  we  may  meet  in  summer,  when  the  fields 
Are  rich  Avith  golden  grain;  when  blooming 
flowers 
And  ripening   fruits   shed   fragrance   on  the 
air; 


^oliann    breezes    speed    the  swift-winged 
hours. 
Our  time  of  meeting  may  be  far  away. 
But  still,  I  know  that  we  shall  meet  some 
day. 

It  may  be  in  the  autumn,  when  the  trees 
Have  changed  their  airy  hues  for  gold  and 
brown, 
And  earth,   robbed  of  its  verdure,  seems  to 
plead 
For  every  faded  leaf  slow  fluttering  down. 
But  though  the  autumn  winds  may  sadly 

sigh. 
We  may  not  meet  in  sorrow,  you  and  I. 

Or  we  may  meet  in  winter  when  the  earth 
Is  robed  in  fleecy  folds  of  purest  white ; 
With  crystal   gems   on   house  top,  tree  and 
tower, 
Eeflecting  beauteous  rays  of  changing  light. 
We  may  have  reached  the  winter  of  our 

age. 
With  teardrops  blotting  life's  close-writ- 
ten page. 
Or  we  may  meet  in  that  bright  world  above, 
Beyond   death's    valley,    in    that    Aidenn 
where 
Lost  joys  are   all  regained;    loved  ones  re- 
stored ; 
No    restless     yearnings  —  no    unanswered 
prayer. 
Ah!    yes,   dear  friend,  I  know    we  shall 

meet  there. 
And  we  may  meet  on  earth,  some  day, 
somewhere. 


YEARNINGS. 

Only  to  lay  my  poor,  weary  head 

On  some  faithful  breast  and  whisper  my 
pain. 
Only  to  know  that  life  holds  for  me 

Some  pledge  that  I  have  not  hved  in  vain. 

Only  to  glance  at  the  mystical  page 
Of  the  future  and  read  my  own  dreary  lot. 

Only  to  know  one  heart  beats  for  me  — 
That  I  in  my  loneliness  am  not  forgot. 

Only  to  drink  from  Lethe's  still  stream 
And  feel  its  sweet  calm  o'er  my  worn  senses 
creep; 

Only  to  lie  with  cold  folded  hands, 
Never  again  to  wake  or  to  weep. 

Only  to  know  that  heaven  will  be  mine 

After  life's  tiresome  journey  is  done  — 
Only  to  know  though    the  storm-clouds  be 
dark 
Behind  them  is  hidden  the  bright  shining 
sun. 
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TO  MY  HUSBAND. 

Twelve  years  of  sunshine,  and  of  storms 

Since  first  our  lives  were  joined  in  one; 
But,  had  tlie  sky  no  threatening  clouds. 

We  would  forget  to  prize  the  sun. 
And,  gliding-  down  life's  quiet  stream, 

With  life  one  joyous  summer  day, 
We  would  not  note  our  rapid  flight 

Were  there  no  landmarks  by  the  way. 

I  would  not  call  to  memory  now 

The  sorrows  of  those  vanished  years : 
Our  steps  led  through  affliction's  path, 

Bordered  by  bitter  falling  tears. 
But  I  would  have  j'ou  think  to-day 

Of  all  that  made  life  seem  most  dear, 
Of  hopes  that  tint  with  pleasing  ray 

The  prospects  of  the  coming  year. 

It  seems  that  those  who  love  are  doomed 

AflBiction's  bitterest  cup  to  drain. 
As  if  tliey  with  their  mutual  strength 

Were  better  formed  to  bear  the  pain. 
Or  it  may  be,  had  fortune  smiled. 

Our  love  with  years  had  colder  grown : 
Yours  might  have  followed  fancy's  paths. 

And  I  have  doubted  e'en  my  own. 

Perhaps  that  Fate  has  been  more  kind 

Then  we,  dear  heart,  shall  ever  know: 
The  purest  gem  may  worthless  seem 

If  scanned  by  firelight's  fitful  glow. 
Then  at  our  lot  we'll  not  repine, 

Though  cold  and  dreary  seem  the  way. 
But  journey  on,  heart  joined  to  heart. 

Until  we  find  the  perfect  day. 


TO  MY  DIARY. 

Kind  friend  to  whom  in  my  sad  hours 

I  breathe  my  every  sigh. 
The  bitter  thoughts  I  fain  would  hide 

When  other  forms  are  nigh. 

In  thee  I  write  my  hopes  and  fears  — 
My  joys,  though  few  they  be. 

Number  my  many  falling  tears 
And  trust  them  all  with  thee. 

No  heart  as  warm  —  no  friend  so  true 

As  thou  hast  been  to  me, 
For  token  of  my  gratitude 

These  lines  I  trace  to  thee. 


EXTRACT. 
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There's  another  land  —  a  far  off  clime, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair ; 
Where  a  subtle  calm  —  a  fragrant  balm 

Lives  in  the  tranquil  air ; 
And  the  sun's  soft  gleam,  in  a  tireless  stream 

With  mild  transluscent  ray, 
Shines  from  afar,  like  a  veiled  star, 

And  glorifies  the  day. 


NELLIE  LINN. 

Born  :  Minonk,  III.,  Feb.  26, 1861. 
This  ladj-  has  written  quite  extensively  for 
the  local  press,  and  has  published  a  little 
pamphlet  of  Temperance  Poems  and  Other 
Recitations.  She  is  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  with  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
has  a  wide  circle  of  admirers;  she  now  resides 
in  Liberty,  Nebraska. 


LIFE'S  MORNING. 

My  heart  is  light,  from  sorrow  free ; 

Time's  hand  hath  not  yet  creased  my  brow, 
I'll  dance  and  sing  in  merry  glee: 

The  present  mine!    I'm  happy  now! 
While  other's  fret,  I'll  not  complain; 

Gaj'  thoughts  of  joy  doth  fill  my  heart;  — 
Away,  away,  all  thoughts  of  pain! 

Within  my  life  they  have  no  part. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  toil  and  care. 

That  wait  for  me  adown  the  road: 
'Twill  be  enough  for  me  to  bear. 

When  I  must  lift  the  weary  load. 
So  I  will  laugli  while  j'et  I  may. 

If  sorrow  then  shall  come  at  last 
I  can  endure  the  coming  day, 

For  joy  was  mine  in  days  of  past. 
Then  let  me  laugh  in  merry  glee ! 

Away  with  grief!  from  me  begone! 
Although  we  know  the  night  must  be; 

We  still  enjoy  the  early  dawn. 


WANTED. 


Men  of  honor,  men  of  might; 
Men  who  boldly  stand  for  right; 
Men  who  scorn  to  tell  a  lie ; 
Men  whom  money  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  never  take  a  drink. 
But  from  liquor  always  shrink; 
Men  who  never  learned  to  smoke; 
Men  who  do  not  always  croak ; 
Men  who  know  just  what  to  say, 
Where  to  saj'  it  and  the  way; 
Men  whom  politics  won't  spoil, 
And  their  reputations  soil; 
Men  who  do  not  cringe  to  power; 
Men  —  they're  wanted  every  hour. 


EXTRACT. 

I'm  nothing  but  an  outcast. 

No  motlier,  home  or  friends; 
My  father  is  a  drunkard 

And  all  his  money  spends 
For  liquor  or  in  gambling. 

While  I  am  left  to  roam  — 
Why  don't  some  one  take  pity 

And  give  to  me  a  home. 
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JOHN  T.  BEECHER. 

Born  :  Sandusky,  Ohio,  July  33, 1831. 
Mr.  Beecher  follows  the  profession  of  law  In 
his  native  city,  where  he  resides  with  his  fami- 
ly. He  has  contributed  poetry  since  his 
youth  to  the  periodical  press,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  widespread  admiration. 


CAT  TAILS. 

See  the  little  cat  tails. 

Look  how  "  Swell  "  they  grow. 

What's  broke  loose  in  this  small  world. 

To  cause  this  warlike  show? 

Fluffy  little  cat  tails, 

Waving  in  the  weather, 

Bight  upon  the  house-top. 

There  they  are  together. 

Angry  little  cat  tails. 

What  have  they  of  grace. 

White  and  black,  maltese  and  gray. 

Each  fastened  to  its  place? 

Naughty  little  cat  tails. 

Standing  in  the  night. 

Each  one  waving  vengeance 

And  ready  for  a  fight. 

But  what  if  everj'-  cat  tail 

So  bristling  and  tall, 

Should  all  at  once  be  taken  off. 

And  leave  no  tail  at  all? 

Why  every  little  cat  tail 

That  in  fighting  bravely  fell. 

Should  make  that  cat  a  hero  grand, 

A  feline  "  general  swell." 

And  how  many  little  cliildren 

Would  think  it  lots  of  fun, 

To  have  a  bobtailed  pussy, 

A  little  tailless  one? 

For  they  who  laugh  at  cat  tails 

Enjoy  the  slightest  thing. 

And  know  as  well  as  we  do. 

The  glory  it  would  bring. 
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THB  FOUETH  OF  JULY. 

Oh,  how  glad  we  feel  when  that  proud  day 

comes. 
With  the  squeeling  of  fifes  and  the  beating 

of  drums. 
With  the  snapping  of  the  "  crackers  "  and  the 

roaring  of  guns. 
With  the  marching  of  the  veterans  and  the 

dead  heroes'  sons. 
With  the  daughters  in  their  pride  when  thej' 

all  join  in 
For  a  grand  old  time  with  its  joyous  din. 
While  our  eagle  screams  in  his  course  through 

the  sky 
O'er  the  flag  of  the  free  with  the  sun  in  his 

eye. 


We'll  shout  and  we'll  dance  on  that  grand  old 

day! 
Let  the  cannons  roar  and  the  bands  all  play ! 
And  we'll  honor  the  boys  who  cleared  the  way 
For  the  old  starry  banner  they  bore  through 

the  fray. 
And  well  may  we  shout,  for  the  world  knows 

why. 
While  our  eagle  screams  in  his  course  through 

the  sky 
O'er  the  flag  of  the  free  with  the  sun  in  his 

eye. 
For  not  only  in  name,  but   in  truth  we  are 

free  — 
We'er  a  nation  of  peers,  every  man  that   you 

see. 
We've  no   slaves  to    be   beaten    by  brutal 

"Legree;" 
Our  flag  waves  for  freedom  on  land  and  on 

sea; 
It's  the  hope  of  the  world  —  the  dream  that's 

sublime; 
It's  the  banner  of  glory  in  earth's  every  clime 
And  our  eagle  screams  in  his  course  through 

the  sky 
O'er  the  flag  of  the  free  with  the  sun  in  his 

eye. 
It's  the  gift  of  our  fathers  —  those  heroes  of 

old 
Whose  names  on  the  pages  of  fame  are  en- 
rolled. 
Whom  no  hardships  could  conquer  —  so  daring 

and  bold. 
No    Monarch    could   frighten,  no    Kingdom 

could  hold. 
For  our  children  for  aye  may  this  flag  be  lui- 

furled. 
The  pride  of  their  hearts  and  the  hope  of  the 

world. 
While  our  eagle  screams  in  his  course  through 

the  sky 
O'er  the  flag  of  the  free  with  the  sun  in  his 

eye. 

EXTRACT. 

The  law  that  keeps  you  out  of  trouble,  my 

sister  and  my  brother. 
Says  that  while  you  have  a  wife  or  husband 

you  cannot  have  another ; 
That  yoxi  must  not  leave  the  dear  one  to  lone- 
liness and  fears. 
And  wilfully  absent  yourself  for  the  period  of 

three  years ; 
That  you  must,  aye,  be  true,  too,  in  weather 

cold  or  sultry. 
And  never,  so  the  law  says,  must  you  commit 

adultery. 
And  if  you  read  the  statutes  carefully,  you'll 

find  the  law  is  bent 
To  presei've  you  in  your  manhood.    You  must 

not  be  impotent. 
® 
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EUGENIE  E.  CLARK. 

Born:  Paducah,  Ky.,  Dec.  10, 1867. 
The  young-  lady  whose  picture  and  name  ap- 
pear here  is  one  of  the  quite  accomplished 
young-  ladies  of  Paducah.  Graduating-  from 
college,  Mi5s  Clark  has  devoted  much  of  her 
time  and  her  talent  since  to  literary  pursuits, 
mostly  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  Geneva. 
Her  writings  on  various  subjects,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  have  won  for  her  a  very  en- 
viable reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Her  first  literary  effort  was  at  the  age  of  ten, 
when  she  wrote  a  poem  which  promised  her 
subsequent  literary   ability.    She  has  lately 


EUGENIE  E.   CLAKK. 

written  an  opera,  which  she  is  now  setting-  to 
music,  and  which  competent  critics  who  have 
examined  it  pronounce  a  sure  success,  as  the 
pubUc  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  verify.  Miss 
Clark  has  also  written  a  novel,  which  East-, 
ern  publishers  have  examined  and  declared 
full  of  power  and  great  promise.  As  a  con- 
tributor to  the  local  literature  of  the  city  her 
articles  have  been  most  flatteringly  criticised, 
and  show  a  graceful  and  easy  flow  of  lan- 
guage and  thought.  There  is  evidently  quite 
a  brilliant  future  before  Miss  Clark  if  she  shall 
decide  to  utilize  the  talent  she  has  for  author- 
ship. Her  poems  have  been  widely  read  and 
admired  by  lovers  of  the  muse  throughout 
the  United  States. 
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TO  A  ROSE.      LA  BRIDE. 
Pale,  perfect  flower,  to  thy  petals  cling 
A  sweetness  born  of  dew,  of  sun,  of  heaven ; 
An  incense  that  upborne  to  paradise, 
Meets  wafts  of  angels'  breath  in  downward 

sighs 
Swayed  earthward,  that  to  mortal   souls  it 

bring 
The  dream  of  happiness  that  shall  be  given. 

I  gaze  upon  your  leaves  now  curled  and  dry 
And  yellowed  into  pale  and  softened  gold. 
The  days  and  weeks  and  months  —  a  year  has 

past 
Since  he  who  gave  thee  sighed,  when  we  at 

last 
Knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  say  good-bye 
Till  many  moons  should  wave  and  buds  un- 
fold. 

Thy  faint  breath  whispers  of  one  sunny  hour 
Passed  where  the  trees  and  blossoms  wove 

their  spell 
Of  trembling  sweetness  in  the  dappled  shade; 
The  drowsy  note  of  birds  borne  from  the  glade 
Came  on  the  truant  breeze,  that  wooed  the 

flower 
Then  tossed  her  fragrant  kisses  o'er  the  fell. 
In  thy  pure  heart  the  subtle  perfume  Uves, 
As  hves  in  mine  the  sweetness  of  that  hour. 
Whate'er  betide,  whate'er  the  years  may  bring, 
Tlie  fragrance  of  a  thought  to  thee  will  cling. 
Though  fame  or  place  —  whate'er  the  future 

gives 
To  me,  to  thee  I  give  all  in  my  power  — 
A  kiss,  a  tear,  a  sigh,  pale,  perfect  flower. 


PATIENCE. 


Long  and  wearily  I  waited, 
Waited  Jamie  for  thy  coming. 
Listened  for  thy  loved  footsteps  — 
Tearful  leaflets  sighed:  "He  comes  not. 
Long  and  wearily  I  waited ; 
Pitying  skies  wept  all  day  with  me; 
E'en  the  birds  were  silent,  while  I 
Watched  and  waited,  but  you  come  not. 
Shall  I  ever  feel  your  hand-clasp 
Warm  my  blood  like  wine,  and  tingle 
Through  my  veins  like  drops  cf  ichor? 
Feel  j'our  warm  Ups'  tender  clinging? 
Yes,  I  hear  your  solemn  promise. 
And  a  soothing  peace  falls  o'er  me 
Like  a  heavenly  benediction; 
And  my  waiting  heart  hath  patience. 


ALONE. 
Oh !  golden  moon,  that  sifts  thy  yellow  dust 
In  gleaming  mist  o'er  all  the  silent  earth. 
Tell  me,  dost  look  upon  another  face 
So  sad  as  mine,  another  heart  so  sad? 


■* 
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Tour  light  falls  soothing  as  a  mother's  touch 
On  fevered  brow    in   childhood's     nervous 

dream, 
For  well  I  know  upon  another  form 
That  wanders  in  far  lands  you  smile  to-night. 

Oh,  one  bright  star  that  looks  into  the  room 
Where  he  has  been;  but,  ah,  so  silent  now. 
You  seem  to  waver  on  with  my  despair; 
You  hear  me  sigh  and  say,  "  He  is  not  here." 

And  sweet  south-Trtnd  that  comes  across  the 

flowers 
Of  my  own  sunny  southland  in  its  bloom. 
You  whisper  to  me  in  soft,  fluttering  tones 
As  faintly  low  as  pulse  of  dying  fay. 

You  bid  me  rest.   Your  message  from  my  love 
Sheds  boundless  peace  and  joy  ineffable. 
Thy  fragrant  breath  is  warm  from  off  his  hps ; 
Oh,  touch  my  face  and  leave  his  heart-breath 
there. 

Touch  thou   mine  eyes,  cay  lips,  oh,  sweet 

south-wind, 
And  gather  there  the  kisses  that  are  his ;' 
Oh,  waft  them  to  him  ou  thy  scented  breath 
To  where  he  wanders —  far  from  love  and  me. 

Oh,  golden   moon,   and   stars,  and   fragrant 

winds. 
Shine  brightly  —  gentle  blow  upon  my  love: 
Oh  heaven-Ughts,  in  safety  guide  his  steps 
To  where  the  heart  he  knows  is  true  awaits. 

And  winds,  take  from  my  lips  its  guarded 

Mss; 
Fly  swiftly  with  it  to  my  lover's  lips. 
For  linger,  lest  the  greedy  air  absorb 
One  heart-throb  of  that  passionf  ul  cares. 

Ye  whispering  winds  that  fill  my  heart  with 

praise. 
Till  all  my  soul  speaks  in  a  jubilante. 
Ye  bid  me  rest;  and  peace  thrills  every  vein. 
And  restlessness  falls  swooningly  away. 


EXTRACT. 
With  closed  eyes,  I  think  of  thee,  my  sweet, 
Thy  spirit  hovers  near  this  pensive  hour; 
Again  I  seem  to  see  thy  dark  head  bend, 
Above  me  —  feel  thy  dark    eyes'  wondrous 

power. 
Again  I  feel  thy  whispers  on  my  cheek. 
My  hand  in  thine,  strong  to  thy  bosom  prest. 
Till  I  could  feel  thy  heart's  blood  surge  and 

throb 
'Neath  where  my  pulsing  fingers  flutt'ring 

rest. 

Again  we  wander  near  the  river's  brim, 
With  sedgy  grass  caressing  love-light  feet; 
With  soughing  willows  waving  dreamily  — 
The  moon  light  kissed  the  waves  —  you  kissed 
me,  sweet. 
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LEOX  ROBERT. 

BOKN:  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  26, 1861. 
Mr.  Robert  has  had  a  varied  career;  and 
although  a  book-keeper  by  profession,  he  un- 
derstands photography,  has  been  a  jewelry 
drummer,  book  canvasser  and  advertising 
agent.  He  has  also  been  employed  on  the 
Chicago  Current ;  has  been  a  regular  contri- 
butor to  the  Arkansaw  Traveler,  and  besides  f 
his  poems  has  written  a  few  humorous  papers.  ! 

CHATTERTON. 
Behold !  from  countless  caldrons  of  the  air 
Calm  tempests  boil,  and  blackest  fumes  arise 
That  darkly  infold  the  stifled  heavens. 
Midnight's  terrific  stillness,  as  dreadful 
At  e'er  haunted  the  pulseless  solitude, 
Stirs  with  quiet  tumult  athwart  the  gloom. 
As  ev'ry  awful  pause,  silence  inly  storms 
In  fearful  tranquility,  that  so  noise  th'  horns. 
And  broods  o'er  things  most  dark,  drear  and 
doleful.  [niglit, 

And    are,  the    legion    stars    this  mourning 
In  clouds  of  sorrow  hid,  deeply  weeping 
'Hind  a  veil   of     darkness  at  th'   wondrous 
youth  [well. 

WTio  gives  this  cheerless  world  his  last  f  are- 

THE  VISION. 
One  eve  a  luti !  sat  in  solitude. 
On  th'  terrace  of  the  king,  in  pensive  mood. 
Scarce  heeding  from  his  gloomy,  love  retreat. 
The  glorious  hues  of  Nature  at  his  feet. 
The  lilies,  hyacinths,  roses  that  close  bloom 
To  rosemary,  favorite  of  the  tomb ; 
While  mellifluous  zephyrs  idly  play 
Amid  trees  that  in  plaintive  sweetness  sway. 
Through  wild  delightful  vales,  awiding  slopes, 
Parting,impulsive,hasty  breeze  elopes  [storm. 
From     threat'ning,    avenging,    approaching 
In  the  distance  thund'ring  his  dread  alarm. 
Soon  the  thoughtful  luti  is  in  a  trance : 
Confused,  amazed,  a  vision  claims  his  glance. 
Lo !  mid  far,  solemn  forests,  black  with  night. 
Discerns,  in  a  ling'ring,  uncertain  light, 
A  shadowy,  surging  throng  that  seems 
As  of  the  delicate  fabric  of  dreams. 
Then  sudden  rise  the  chant  of  ziraleet. 
And  harmonious  cadence  of  fairy  feet, 
Echoed  by  mimic  voice  of  Kashan  wells 
And  tooba  trees.and  wondrous  champak  vales. 
In  vestments  of  clear,  hazy  texture  made. 
Like  the  light  around,  but  of  goldener  shade, 
Sees  Uthe  bazigers  of  etherial  race 
To  the  melody  dance  with  sylvan  grace. 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  merry,  sportive  flights 
O'er  dim-lit  swards,  or  misty  airy  heights. 
While  the  Peribanon  with  streaming  hair. 
Breast  aU  nude  and  beauteous  limbs  half-bare. 
Reclining  on  billow?-  clouds  among, 
Queenly  surveys  the  gay  and  joyous  throng. 
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MRS.  MARTHA  E.  WRITTEN. 

Born  :  Austin,  Texas,  Oct.  3, 1842. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  Martha  contributed  to 
the  press,  and  from  that  time  on  lier  pen  has 
been  kept  busilj^  employed.  Marrying-  young, 
she  was  left  a  widow  at  twenty-four  with  three 
children,  and  teaching  was  her  only  support. 
After  Ave  years  she  again  married,  and  has 
now  a  large  family.  Mrs.Whitten's  poems  are 


MBS.   MARTHA  E.  WHITTEN. 

full  of  thought  and  pathos ;  they  were  collect- 
ed in  1886  and  published  under  the  title  of  Tex- 
as Garlands,  which  work  was  followed  by  the 
Drunkard's  Wife,  a  temperance  poem  in  pam- 
phlet form.  She  has  written  numerous  other 
poems  that  have  received  a  wide  circulation, 
and  consequently  is  a  writer  of  whom  Texas 
may  well  be  proud. 


THE  SNOW!  THE  SNOW! 
The  snow,  the  snow,  oh  the  beautiful  snow ! 
Falling  so  softly,  so  gently  below; 
Hiding  the  rubbish  in  by-way  and  street; 
Bridging  the  road  for  the  traveler's  feet  — 
Silently,  solemnly  eddying  down 
Kobing  the  hillside  and  shrouding  the  town. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  it  is  with  us  again. 
It  is  drifting  in  heaps  o'er  valley  and  plain ; 
'Tis  spoiling  the  paths  our  feet  loved  to  tread. 
Winding  its  sheet  o'er  our  dear  precious  dead- 


Whisking  and  whirling  and  sailing  around, 
Filling  the  doorway  and  whitening  the  ground. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  how  we  hail  its  return. 
As  higher  the  fires  on  the  hearthstone  burn ; 
The  young  and  tlie  merry,  with  fond  hearts 

aglow. 
Welcome  thy  coming,  thou  beautiful  snow ! 
Flitting  and  frisking  and  flying  about 
'Mid  the  sleigh-bell's  jingle  and  the  school 

boy's  shout. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  unsullied  it  comes  — 
In  its  vesture  of  white  'tis  draping  our  homes ; 
'Tis  heaping  a  grave  for  the  dear  dying  flowers, 
Wreathingin  beauty  this  bleak  world  of  ours— 
Till  the  woodland  sparkles  with  crystalized 

gems, 
Where  the  sun  rays  slant  through  its  glittering 

stems. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  'tis  staying  the  course 
Of  the  "  onward  train  "  with  its  "  flerj-  horse," 
Snorting  and  neighing,  it  boldly  defies. 
While  deep  o'er  the  track  the  snow-mountain 

lies. 
Oh  the  snow,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow ! 
What  ruin  and  wreck  it  can  work  below ! 

The  snow,  the  snow,  how  its  f eatherj'  flakes 
Kiss  the  faces  cold  of  the  pure  glassy  lakes. 
Till  lost  on  their  bosom  in  rest  serene 
The  moon  looks  down  on  the  beautiful  scene 
Where  the  lakes  and  flakes  are  blended  in  one. 
And  the  Frost  King  reigns    on  his  ice-girt 
throne. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  it  is  hurrying  past. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wild  -wantry  blast; 
Its  deUcate  down  is  filling  the  air 
O'er  village  and  steeple,  and  city  so  fair  — 
Over  the  churchyard  silent  and  white, 
It  gleams  like  a  specter  abroad  at  night. 
The  snow,  the  snow,  it  is  finding  its  way 
Through  the  battered  hut  where  the  wretched 

stay; 
It  mocks  their  wants  with  a  broad,  cold  grin, 
As  through  crevice  and  crack  'tis  hurrying  in  - 
It  heeds  not  their  tatters,but  pierces  through 

all; 
God  pity  the  poor  when  the  snow-flakes  fall ! 
The  snow,  the  snow,  the  pitiless  snow ! 
Unheeding  the  pauper,  bereft  and  low; 
He  dies  alone  in  the  cold  dreary  street. 
With   naught  but  the  snow  for  his  winding 

sheet. 
Like  an  angel  kind  with  a  delicate  wing. 
It  bears  him  away  to  the  home  of  the  King. 
The  snow,  the  snow,  by  wayward  winds  toss'd, 
Soon  in  the  mire  of  the  street  to  be  lost. 
An  emblem  thou  art  of  man's  primitive  state 
Ere  yet  the  drawn  sword  guarded  Eden's  lone 

gate. 
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EDWIN  H.  BARNES. 

Born  :  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  May  13, 1849. 
Appointed  Marathon  postmaster  at  the  age 
of  twenty-oae,  a  position  he  filled  for  eleven 
years,  he  next  entered  the  railway  mail  ser- 

vici,'.     He  is  now  rosidciit  iiyi'ii!  of  The  Pliu'iiix 
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EDWIN    H.  BARNES. 

Insurance  Company  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  resides  with  his  family.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  issued  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  verse 
entitled  A  Wild  Bouquet,  by  Leon  Claire  — 
his  nom  de  plume. 
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BBNEDICITE. 

Sleep  peacefully  my  little  one. 
Under  the  azure  swell  of  skies. 
Where  daisies  bend  their  starry  eyes  — 

Beneath  white  fringes  of  the  sun. 

Thy  soul  with  Christ;  thy  spirit  here, 
Thy  rosy  lips  that  now  are  dumb, 
By  death's  dark  siren  overcome, 

Leaves  earth  draped  in  a  mantle  drear. 

Why  woo  thee  back  ?    Were  it  unjust  ? 
The  voice  of  all  the  world  is  such 
That  none  would  care  ■  •  not  overmuch. 

Save  one  who  broods  above  thy  dust. 

The  winter's   wind,  the  summer's  breath, 
The  pearly  tears  of  June's  sweet  flow'rs. 
Drag-  slowly  out  the  weary  hours. 

That  throbs  between  a  life,  and  .  .  death. 


Come  back  to  me,  my  own,  my  fair! 
I  reach  out  hands  in  bitter  pain 
To  clasp  you,  sweet,  all  mine  again; 

But  reason  mocks  at  my  despair. 

My  blue-eyed  pet,  my  precious  one, 
Could  I  but  hear  your  baby  voice. 
How  greatly  would  my  soul  rejoice, 

None  happier  beneath  the  sun. 

The  stars  go  out,  the»moon  sleeps  low 
Beneath  yon  fringe  of  stalwart  pines, 
The  weary  night,  in  dull,  dark  lines, 

In  mantled  blackness  bides  my  woe. 


MINE. 

My  heart  broods  o'er  a  coffined  lid: 

The  truest,  purest,  best  of  all 

Is  In  its  narrow  limits  hid ; 

And  I,    .    .    .    well,  life  seems  all  of  gall. 

More  bitter  far  than  anything. 

The  saddest  morsel  Time  can  bring. 

There  is  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears, 

A  wild,  corroding  sense  that  eats 

Full  deep  into  the  heart,  and  sears 

The  soul,  where  gladness  seldom  beats. 

It  is  a  grief  that  none  may  know, 

Save  those  whose  hearts  are  full  of  woe. 

Sweet,  sainted  mother,  truly  mine ; 

Your  boy  whose  breast  is  full  of  woe. 

Who  loved  you  deeply,  purely  so, 

Bends  low  beside  a  broken  shrine. 

The  blue  bent  sky  so  full  of  stars 

A  wild  uncertain  light  sends  down 

Upon  the  mantled  earth  of  brown. 

Blown  full  of  deep  volcanic  scars. 

Do  angels  weep  ?    Do  angels  grieve? 

Full  soon  there  comes  so  much  of  dread, 

Full  much  —  full  more.    Can  I  believe 

My  darling  one  lies  cold  and  dead? 

Lies  still  and  white    .    •    •    so  better  far 

Than  I    .    .    .    beneath  a  baleful  star. 

Christ  is  a  mystery  —  a  breath, 

A  holy  dream  —  a  pure  sweet  trust. 

Whose  pi'omises  are  truly  just; 

But  why,  oh  why,  did  He  bring-  death  ? 

I  would  that  tears  of  mine  might  flow. 

Strive  though  I  may  they  will  not  come ; 

My  very  soul  seems  coldly  dumb. 

So  bitter,  deep,  this  cruel  woe. 

O  loving  smiles  that  all  for  me. 

Awoke  within  my  breast  such  bliss, 

A  love  far  deeper  than  the  sea. 

And  pure  as  any  angel's  kiss : 

Inwoven  dreams  full  bright  and  fair, 

As  rainbows  braided  in  the  air. 

O  sweet,  puredips,  all  voiceless  now, 

Kissed  into  silence  —  sadly  mute  — 

By  the  pale  angel's  cold  salute, 

Christ  help  me  bear  this  woe,  somehow! 
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MRS.  JESSIE  W.  MANNING. 

Born:  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Oct.  26,  ia5.5. 
Jessie  made  verses  in  her  childhood;  was 
fairly  studious  as  a  little  girl;  and  music  was 
a  passion  with  her.  Graduating- in  18V4,  she 
became  enthusiastic  in  science  and  literature. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  the  lecture 
platform  as  a  profession,  and  lectured 
throughout  tlie  western  states  on  literary 
subjects  and  on  temperance  for  fl-re  years, 
when  she  was  inarried  to  3Ir.  Eli   Manning,  a 


MRS.  JESSIE   W.   MANNING. 

merchant  of  Chariton.  Mrs.  Manning  ne%^er 
regretted  her  abandonment  of  the  platform, 
content  in  the  seclusion  of  home  with  hus- 
band and  children.  She  has  written  a  long 
poem  entitled  The  Passion  of  Life,  which  has 
earned  her  favorable  notice.  Mrs.  Manning 
writes  critical  essays  and  reviews  for  tlie 
press.  She  also  has  another  long  poem  com- 
pleted, which  will  soon  be  published. 
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TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH. 
Why  art  thou  sobbing  low  — 
Wherefore  thy  weary  woe  — 
Whence  comes  this   pain    that  through  thy 
fair  life  quivers  ? 
Joy  sits  at  thy  right  liand; 
Love  waits  for  thy  command; 
Carest  thou  that  bitter  wind  rare  blossoms 
shivers  ? 


See  what  a  glory  falls 
Through  the  moon's  fairy  walls; 
Now  shows  the  pageant  fair  of  the  world's 
splendor: 
Ah !  not  thy  fairest  dream 
Rarer  than  this  could  seem  — 
Life  looijhig  futureward,  smiles  sweet  and 
tender. 
Wliy  then,  thy  sad  regret  ? 
Why  art  thou  Aveeping  yet  ? 
Why  waiting  desolate,  gladness  untasted  ? 
Cease  now  thy  wailing  cry. 
Hush  now  thy  sobbing  sigh  — 
Else  miglit   the   sweetness   of   thy   fate   be 
wasted. 
Nay !  nay !  the  secret  comes 
Which  all  the  burden  seems 
Of  the  world's  woe  and  tears,  counted  and 
singled. 
This  the  sad  lesson  taught  — 
This,  with  its  dreams  fraught. 
Life's   joy    is    bitter    sweet,    foul   and   fair 
mingled. 


THE  GLAMOUR  OF  YOUTH. 

What  is  so  fair,  so  fair  — 
In  all  this  world  of  care  — 

So  fair  as  youth  ? 
Youth  with  its  rhyme  and  chime. 
Faith  in  grand  things  sublime, 
Hope  for  great  deeds  in  time. 

Yearnings  for  truth. 
Ah,  how  the  golden  haze 
Flushes  the  fleeting  days! 

Dreams  and  romance 
Flood  with  a  grace  divine 
All  common  things  or  flue; 
Turn  water  into  wine  — 

Walk  into  dance. 
Nature's  sweet  grace  is  wrought 
On  every  ardent  thought. 

Impulse  and  aim. 
Not  yet  has  caution  chilled  — 
Not  yet  has  passion  thrilled  — 
Not  yet  despair  has  filled 
Youth's  heart  of  flame; 
Pulsing  with  prescient  beat 
To  the  advancing  feet 

Of  life's  events; 
Eager  for  sti-ife  to  come  — 
Forecasting  triumph's  sun  ~ 
Knowing  no  fear  to  numb 
Youth's  sanguine  sense. 
All  promise  molded  there, 
Folded  in  youth  so  fair  — 

Youth  in  its  purity. 
What  will  the  sequel  tell  ? 
Will  it  prove  ill  or  well  ? 
How  will  the  promise  swell 
In  the  futurity  ? 
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ELLA  A.GILES. 

Born  in  Wisconsin,  Feb.  2, 1851. 
Miss  Giles  has  already  written  and  publish- 
ed several  works,  including-  Bachelor  Ben, 
Out  From  the  Shadows,  and  Maiden  Eachel. 
Her  poems  and  sketches  have  appeared  In  the 
leading    periodicals,    and  have   been  widely 


ELLA   A.   GILES. 

copied  by  the  western  local  press.  Miss  Giles 
is  rather  tall,  slender,  and  a  decided  brunette. 
She  now  resides  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with 
her  father,  engaged  in  housekeeping  and  lit- 
erary work. 


DEFEAT. 
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I  know  thee  not !    Alas  for  those 

To  whom  thou  canst  thy  form  disclose. 

Oft  I  discern  flend-shapes  afar 

In  dim  outlines,  but  lo,  a  star 

Shines  also  from  black  space;  a  friend. 

Disguised  as  foe,  fierce  storm-clouds  send. 

My  will  hath  taught  me  how  to  gain 

Profit  from  loss,  pleasure  from  pain. 

Will  is  supreme !    Grim  specters  rise 

No  more  when  I  have  missed  a  prize. 

I  fear  no  foes  but  those  within, 

My  soul  dreads  no  defeat  but  sin. 

And  what  sin  is  I  can  decide 

For  self  alone,  I  am  m^-  guide. 

Success  in  myself  at  any  cost. 

Attain  I  that  and  naught  is  lost. 


BEGONE  SUSPENSE. 
Thou  wretched,  haggard,  tottering  dame ! 
Exile  from  Hades !  without  name 
Save  such  as  in  thy  changeful  moods 
Thou  givest  thyself;  thy  form  obtrudes 
Its  ugly  shape  into  the  mind 
And  hungers  there  with  looks  unkind 
When  men  dare  dream  of  being  blest 
With  Hope ;  that  less  exacting  guest 
Of  whom  thou  jealous  art  whene'er 
Thou  see'st  her  timidly  draw  near. 
Begone,  Suspense,  from  hearts  that  ache 
With  dim  forebodings !  Better  break 
'Neath  one  fell  blow  of  certainty 
Than  meet  thy  cruel,  treacherous  eye 
Which  nothing  tells,  yet  doth  suggest 
His  that  elude  the  keenest  quest. 
Begone  forever,  evil  hag ! 
When  thou'rt  awaj^  no  more  will  lag 
Life's  weary  hours;  with  swifter  pace 
Time's  feet  will  run  their  destined  race. 


OH,  YE  BEAUTEOUS  HILLS  OF 
FRANKFORT. 

Oh,  ye  beauteous  hills  of  Frankfort, 

Wist  ye  why  to-day  we  sigh  ? 
Gentle  hills  that  sit  and  listen 

To  the  tender,  leaning  sky; 
Shadowed  hills,  enlaced  with  sunshine, 

Mist-embosomed,  silence-clad, — 
Do  ye  feel  our  yearning  homage ; 

Know  why  we  no  more  are  glad  ? 
'Tis  because,  amid  your  forests. 

In  the  hush  of  "  Arnold's  wold," 
Walks  a  bard  who  speaks  your  language- 
One  to  whom  ye  oft  have  told 
Secrets  of  transcendent  sadness. 

Which  so  freely  forth  he  breathes 
Tl:at  he  low-rebukes  our  rapture. 

And  to  us  your  sigh  bequeaths. 
Oh,  wild-tangled  wold,  soul-wooing. 

Stretched  in  smiling,  careless  grace 
'Neath  the  arch  of  clouds  far  distant. 

But  for  him,  upon  your  face 
We  could  only  read  a  story 

Fraught  with  radiant  joy's  deep  thrUls; 
But  he  lives,  and  he  your  voice  is,— 

Your  own  voice,  ye  once-mute  hills  I 
Griefs  vicarious  does  he  sulTer, 

Till  your  strength  is  the  world's  gain; 
Happy  hills?    Nay,  mounts  transfigured 

By  the  poet's  steadfast  pain. 


FORGIVENESS. 

Forgiveness  is  the  fragrance,  rai'e  and  sweet. 
That  flowers  yield  when  trampled  on  by  feet 
That  reckless  tread  the  tender,  teeming  earth; 
For  blossoms  crushed  and  bleeding  yet  give 

birth 
To  pardon's  perfume;  from  the  stern  decrees 
Of  unforgiveness.  Nature  ever  flees. 
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GEORGE  W.  KETTOMAN. 

Born:  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April,  17, 1853. 
Mr.  Kettoman  is  known  as  the  South  Moun- 
tain Bard.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced to  court  the  muse  and  since  that  time 
he  has  written  more  than  five  thousand  pages 
of  manuscript.     In  1876  Mr.  Kettoman   was 
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GEORGE    W.    KETTd  I  IV. 

married  to  Miss  Carrie  B.  Smith,  of  Decatur, 
m.,  by  whom  lie  has  had  two  children  —  a  son 
who  died  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  eight; 
the  other,  a  daughter,  who  is  still  Living.  Mr. 
Ivettoman  has  studied  medicine.  His  hest 
poems  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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HAZEL  GREEN. 
There  is  a  land  dear  to  my  heart 

As  freedom  to  the  fawn. 
And  from  my  memory  ne'er  shall  part 

While  life  in  me  lives  on. 
'Tis  whei'e  the  Lehigh  broad  and  bright 

Doth  pour  his  glimmering  slieen 
Down  thro'  a  vale  of  love  and  light 

To  beauteous  Hazel  Green. 
Around  her  quiet  cottage  liome 

Do  sheep  and  cattle  browse; 
And  meadow  pink,  and  daisy  bloom. 

And  violet  and  rose. 
And  there  near  to  a  beechen  grove 

High  gleams  the  chapel  vane. 
And  choristers  sing  God's  higli  love 

Witli  saintly  Hazel  Green. 


Down  holm  and  mead  her  nimble  feet 

Go  tripping  thro'  the  dew; 
And  pure  is  the  song,  and  clean  and  sweet, 

That  flows  to  me  and  you. 
Her  basket  with  wild  flowers  in  it 

She  bears  with  artless  mien : 
In  soft  blue  gown  and  jaunty  hat- 
God  bless  our  Hazel  Green ! 
No  marquis,  duke  or  titled  earl 

Walks  in  her  suitors'  train, 
But  those  who  love  the  farmer  girl 

Are  Nature's  noblemen. 
And  no  proud  empress  sable-robed. 

Or  jeweled  southern  queen. 
Can  dare  compare  with  her  so  rare, 

God's  own  sweet  Hazel  Green. 


THE  EAKL  OP  EILDER. 
Out  from  the  village  of  Auber-weir, 

The  Earl  of  Eilder  rode; 
The  sunlight  bronzed  his  curUng  hair. 

And  warm  on  his  helmet  glow'd. 
With  quick  proud  step  his  charger  paced. 

And  shook  his  scarlet  plume. 
For  a  grander  rider  never  graced 

That  viUage  of  song  and  bloom. 
He  rode  out  thro'  the  morning  air, 

Toward  the  glimmering  sea. 
And  after  him  ran  a  lady  fair, 

Crying  "Listen,  Sir  Knight,  to  me!" 
Her  cheek  was  pale  as  the  lily  white. 

And  her  tears  ran  down  like  rain; 
And  in  her  eye  was  the  wfld,  wild  light 

That  Cometh  of  ceaseless  pain. 
His  bridle  rein  he  tightly  drew. 

And  paused  for  the  lady  dear,         [thro' 
For  her  cries  had  pierced  him  thro'  and 
Like  a  keenly-pointed  spear ! 
"How  canst  thou   go,  proud   Earl 

"  Forever  away  from  me  ? 
Oh,  would  to  God  that  I  were  dead. 

And  out  of  my  agony ! 
"Oh,  where  can  thy  poor  AdaUne 

Find  place  to  hide  her  shame  ? 
Thou  knowst  well  the  fault  is  thine 

That  blurs  my  maiden  name!" 
"  I'll  help  thee  up  to  my  saddle-bow  — 

Up,  up,  my  wailing  dove. 

An  Earl  can  never  wed  so  low 

But  he  can  die  for  love !" 

On,  on  to  the  wild  sea  beach  they  dashed. 

And  into  the  writhing  foam ;        LAnshed 
And   long,  long  years  liave   the   waters 

Above  their  chilly  home ! 
And  their  sin  whicli  men  do  pardon  not. 

But  love  to  link  with  shame. 
Has  been  forgiven  long  years  in    Heaven 

Thi'o'  gracious  Jesus'  name. 


"  she 
[said. 
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ABEL  BEACH. 

Born:  Groton,N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,1839. 
After   graduating'   in  1849,  he  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  in  tlie  Iowa  state  university.     He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  b  ut  has  never  prac- 
ticed law.     Mr.   Beach   later  on  engaged  in 


ABEL   BEACH. 

mercantile  business  in  the  stationery  trade, 
and  is  now  insurance  and  pension  attorney  at 
Iowa  City,  where  he  resides.  His  poems  have 
appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals. 


FANCY  AND  FACT. 

Last  niglit  in  sweet  transport  of  vision  me- 

thoug-ht 
I  was  happy  at  home  with  my  loved  and  lost 

boys, 
Who  had  come  as  of    j'ore  and  endearingly 

soug'ht 
My  time  to  beg'uile  with  their  innocent  joys. 

Home  heavenly  joys ! 
Their  past  was  with   many  dear    memories 

crowned. 
With  many  sweet  charms  and  good  deeds  was 

bright; 
Their  present  the  halo  of  youth  slione  around, 
Their  future  was  lit  with  hopes  heavenly  light. 

Resplendent  the  light  I 
O  presence  most  dear!  O  sweet  moment  of 

bliss !  [part 

No  rapture  more  hallowed  could  angels  im- 
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To  man  from  the  mansions  above  than  was 

this 
Brief  hour  of  delight  to  a  fond  father's  heart. 

O'erflowing  my  heart ! 
But,  alas!  the  brig-ht  vision  dispelled  is  soon 

made  [gleam 

To  deepen  the  darkness  where  light  seemed  to 
My  boys  in  their  silent  beds  long  since  were 

laid:—  [Dream. 

I  wake    but  to  find  that    my  bliss  was  —  a 

Delusive  the  dream ! 
'Tis  well  that  the  future  lies  hid  in  the  mist 
When  dreaming-  we  need  but  to  reach  and 

receive. 
The  goal  of  ambition  is  often  a  tryst       [ceive. 
Where  fortune  and  honor  but  gleam  and  de- 
Dreams  only  deceive ! 
The  ocean  of  life,  to  the  young  and  the  bold,— 
With  its  beauteous  expanse  and  its  perfume 

of  breeze,— 
With  Utopian  isles  hiding  treasures  untold. 
Has  a  thousand  alluring    charms  suited  to 

please. 
In  prospect  to  please ! 
O  how  often  at  morn,  under  calm  sunlit  skies. 
The  gallant  bark  gUdes  o'er  the  gem-crested 

wave 
But  to  sink  'neath  the  mountainous  billows 

that  rise  [save ! 

In  the  lightning  torn  night  when  no  effort  can 

Heaven  only  could  save ! 
And  now  as  I  gaze  on   the   wreck   stricken 

shore,  [wind, 

Or  am  tossed  on  the  deep  at  the  sport  of  the 
]My  spirit  in  anguish  cries  out  —  "  Nevermore 
Will  peace  be  my  lot  till  the  haven  I  find. 
Shall  finally  find!" 


IN  FUTURO. 

Tlie  day  is  short,  the  night  is  long, 

And  tediously  I  wait  the  dawn 

Of  rising  sun  upon  my  sky: 

But  its  first  ray  says  "by-and-by." 

At  my  right  hand  I  see  a  friend 

Grasp  golden  treasures  without  end ; 

And  then  again  I  vow  to  trj- 

For  better  fortunes  "  by-and-by." 

I  find  but  few  have  luck,  'tis  not 

Ordained,  it  seems  to  be  my  lot. 

And  if  it  deigns  to  e'er  draw  nigh 

"  Not  yet,"  it  says,  "  but  by-and-by." 

Like  sea  tossed  mariner,  at  night 

I  see  the  luring  stars  shine  bright 

Which  only  speak  of  heights  too  high 

To  be  in  reach  of  "  by-and-by." 

And  yet  with  compass  true,  and  chart, 

I'll  aim  for  a  stiU  better  mart 

Where  faithful  work  and  worth  may  vie 

With  wealth  for  happy  "by-and-by." 
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written  Poems  for  over  lialf  a  century,  wliich 
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the  East.  Capt.  Hinds  passed  through  the 
war  of  the  rehellion.  He  has  a  family  of  three, 
and  now  resides  in  Kennebunkporb,  Maine. 
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WELCOME,  SWEET  BIKDS  OF  SPRING. 

Welcome,  sweet  birds  of  spring, — 
Again  on  tireless  wing, — 
Ye  came  your  songs  to  sing. 
And  flowers  and  sunshine  bring. 

How  we  love  your  singing, — 
To  hear  your  sweet  notes  ringing, — 
Which  abroad  you're  fUnging, 
Oa  the  morning  air. 

In  the  tree-tops  clinging. 
On  the  green  turf  springing. 
O'er  the  blue  waves  winging, 
We  hear  you  everywhere. 

Welcome,  blithesome,  bluebird. 
Your  twtter  first  we  heard. 
And  like  some  magic  word. 
Our  inmost  heart  is  stirred. 

Far  your  lone  heart  winging. 
First  were  you  in  bringing, 


News  of  Nature's  springing. 
Into  new  life  again. 

We  love  your  song  out-pouring. 
While  northward  you  are  soaring. 
And  Nature's  God  adoring. 
In  musical  refrain. 

Welcome,  robin  red-breast, — 
In  pretty  crimson  vest. 
And  coat  of  ash,  you're  dressed, — 
Of  all  spring  birds,  loved  best. 

For  'twas  dear  "  Cock  Robin  " 
Set  our  young  heai-ts  throbbing, 
And  our  bosom  sobbing. 
As  on  parental  knee, 

We  sat,  and  saw  in  sorrow. 
The  "  cruel,  cruel  sparrow. 
With  bow  and  blood-stained  arrow,' 
And  him  dead,  under  the  tree. 

Welcome,  sweet  merry  lark, 
All  Nature  seems  to  hark. 
For  thy  morning  songs,  that  mark, 
'Twixt  the  dawning  and  the  dark. 

Welcome,  Bob  o'  Lincoln, 
We  hear  you  now,  we  think,  on 
Some  quiet  river's  brink,  on 
A  water-willow  bow. 

You're  a  jolly  fellow. 
Dressed  in  black  and  j'ellow. 
And  your  voice's  so  mellow, 
We  seem  to  hear  you  now. 

Yes,  you're  looking  down. 
With  such  a  comical  frown, 
Now  you're  bobbing  round 
Just  like  a  feathered  clcnvn. 

Welcome,  twittering  swallow. 
Scarce  our  eyes  can  follow. 
As  o'er  liill  and  hollow. 
You're  flitting  everywhere. 

You  are  such  happy  creatures. 
You  seem  like  winged  preachers. 
Sent  from  Heaven,  to  teach  us 
Of  God's  loving  care. 

Then  welcome,  birds  of  spring. 
Ye  make  our  hearts  to  sing, 
And  praise  our  Heavenly  King, 
"  Wlio  giveth  each  good  thing." 

Ye  bring  us  joy  and  gladness. 
And  drive  away  our  sadness. 
Ye  free  our  hearts  from  badness, 
With  your  innocence  and  song. 

God  bless  you  happj'  singers. 
For  while  j'our  sweet  note  lingers, 
It  still  shall  serve  to  bring  us 
To  Heaven's  happy  throng. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ISADORE. 

People  still  show, 

When  the  tide  is  low, 
Where  that  new  ship  went  ashore, 

On  that  fearful  night, 

Near  no  beacon  light, 
'Mid  the  breakers'  crash  and  roar. 

Forty-five  years 

The  Heavenly  spheres 
Have  sped  on  their  shining  way. 

Since  one  day  at  noon, 

Wlien  there  was  no  moon, 
She  left  the  Keunebunk  bay. 

The  captain  said 

As  he  went  ahead. 
His  "Ship  must  sail  that  day; 

Tho'  the  winds  and  wave 

Might  storm  and  might  rave, 
His  sliip  should  be  on  her  way." 

The  clouds  shut  down 

With  a  seeming  frown. 
That  told  of  a  coming  storm ; 

And  the  south  winds  blew 

As  lost  to  their  view. 
Were  their  homes  so  snug  and  warm. 

Tlae  winds  shifts  east 

And  the  briny  yeast 
Is  blown  far  unto  the  shore. 

The  ship  with  full  sail 

Is  caught  in  the  gale. 
Her  shrouds  in  ribbons  it  tore. 

No  one  can  go 

For  the  bUnding  snow 
Up  aloft  to  reef  the  sail ; 

And  the  surging  deep 

Seems  ever  to  leap 
Into  mountains  in  the  gale. 

In  vain  they  shout 

And  try  to  "  about " 
Their  ship  in  its  mad  career. 

It  is  "  pitchy  dark  " 

And  there's  not  a  spark 
To  tell  them  which  way  to  steer. 

With  sails  all  rent 

The  "  Isadore  "  went 
Straight  on  to  the  rocky  reef. 

Where  no  arm  can  save 

From  a  watery  grave, 
And  no  life  boat  give  relief. 

O  the  augnaish  then 

Of  those  fifteen  men. 
As  they  saw  their  horrible  fate, 

That  they  there  must  die 

With  kind  friends  so  nigh. 
All  unconscious  of  their  state. 

At  early  dawn 

On  the  coming  morn 
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When  their  neighbors  sought  the  shore, 

They  saw  on  the  beach 

Almost  within  reach 
The  wreck  of  the  "  Isadore." 

And  along  the  strand 

On  every  hand 
In  death's  cold  and  silent  sleep. 

Those  sailors  so  true. 

That  Kennebunk  crew 
Were  strewn  by  the  angry  deep. 

Their  spirits  now  free. 

On  a  stormless  sea 
Are  sailing  f orevermore ; 

And  cables  of  love 

Fast  anchored  above, 
StiU  draw  their  fiiends  to  its  shore. 


WONDERFUL,  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD. 

Wonderful,  beautiful  world  is  this, 

Tho'  little  understood ; 

Yet  brimming  full  of  joy  and  bliss 

For  each  one's  highest  good. 

O,  wonderful,  beautiful  world. 

How  happy  man  will  be 

When  all  its  wonders  are  unfurled 

Their  beauties  he  can  see. 

O,  wonderful,  beautiful  world  — 

God  speed  the  glorious  day 

When  error  from  Truth's  throne  is  hurled. 

And  Truth  shall  hold  f uU  sway. 

When  man  himself  shall  understand  — 

His  body  and  his  mind; 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 

The  greatest  good  to  find. 

He  is  God's  temple,  where  he  dwells, 

"  A  house  not  made  with  hands," 

And  in  his  inmost  heart  there  wells 

A  wish  God  understands. 

A  wish  to  know  "  whence,  what  and  where," 

And  all  about  his  kind ; 

A  wish  to  search  earth,  ocean,  air, 

Their  unknown  source  to  find. 

To  know  the  whence,  the  why  and  wherefore. 

Of  everj'thing  around  — 

To  know  of  what  had  gone  before 

Man  here  on  earth  was  found. 

Of  wonderful  worlds  on  worlds  still  sought. 

Beyond  man's  utmost  ken; 

Beyond  man's  utmost  reach  of  thought. 

His  power  of  speech  or  pen. 

Of  wonderful  worlds,  of  beings,  too. 

Too  small  for  human  sight. 

Except  as  they  are  brought  to  view 

By  microscopic  light. 

Wonderful,  beautiful  world  is  this. 

Yet  chills  our  blood  to  tell, 

Tho'  brimming  f  uU  of  joy  and  bliss, 

:>ran  makes  himself  the  hell. 
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Mr.  Pkickett  is   editor  of  tlie  Albion  New- 
Era  of  Ms  native  state.    He  has  written  for 
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the  press  for  the  past  twenty-fiva  years,  and 
his  poems  have  appe  ared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  leading-  periodicals. 
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THE  PICTITEE  FANCY  PAINTED. 
An  old   man  dreaming   sits.    His  streaming 

locks 
Are  whiten'd  by  the  flecks  of  foaming  spray. 
From  off  the  crested  waves  of  passing  years. 
That  ehh  and  flow  on  Time's  tempest'ous  sea, 
Wliose  waters  separate  the  Fairy  Land 
Of  far-off  Childhood  from  life's  Sunset  Land. 
The  murm'ring  breezes  softly  whisper  as 
They  gently  blow  from  off  that  distant  shore 
Of  life's  sweet  Springtime  Laud,  and,  blend- 
ing with 
The  sad,  sweet  music  of  the  murm'ring  sea, 
The  long  forgotten  songs  of  childhood  sing 
In  silv'i-y  cadence,  soft,  and  sweet  and  low. 
And  lull,  with  golden  symphonies  from  chords 
Of  mem'ries  long  forgot,  the  wearied  brain. 
And  heart,  and  soul,  to  dreamland's  sweet  re- 
pose. 
And  by  the  rose-wing'd  messengers  of  sleep. 
And  through  the  mystic  mazes  of  dreamland. 
He  back  transported  was  across  the  gulf 


Of  Time's  relentless  sea,  to  that  sweet  realm  — 
The  Fairyland  of  childhood's  happy  days. 

He,  dreaming,  sits  upon  the  hilltop's  once 
Familiar  brow,  where  stands  the  old  log  home ; 
To  him  a  palace  now,  because  it  holds 
Life's  sweetest  memories;  and  form  so  dear 
Of  a  sweet  mother,  whose  unchanging  love. 
Like  golden  sunbeam,  gilded  life's  pathway 
Through   childhood's   happy   years.     Before 

him  now, 
He  sees  the  old,  loved  scenes  of  years  agone. 
At  foot  of  hill,  and  in  its  shadow  deep, 
At  sunset's  hour,  there  stands  the  silent  mill, 
And  from  it  flows,  o'er  pebbly  bottom  bright. 
The  little  streamlet,  bearing  on  its  breast, 
A  flood  of  old-time  memories  so  dear. 
Beyond  it  lies,  like  dimpled  smile  upon 
The  placid  face  of  gufleless  innocence. 
The  little  meadow  with  its  nodding-  plumes 
Of  gold  and  purple   flow'rs,  and  sweet  per- 
fume — 
A  gem  of  Nature's  setting  in  the  crown 
Of  the  old  home !    Beyond  the  meadow's  rim. 
In  shadow  of  the  overhanging  trees. 
The  more  majestic  river  calmly  flows  — 
A  silv'ry  framework  for  the  picture  dear, 
In  Mem'ry's  chamber  hanging,  and  which  tide 
Of  passing  years  cannot  deface  nor  dim. 

And  as  he  dreaming  sits,  and  lives  again 
Amid  the  scenes  to  which  the  golden  chain 
Of  mem'ry  binds  his  heart  and  soul,  a  strange 
Poetic  flre  and  ardor  sweetly  thrill 
His  being,  and  the  inspiration,  felt 
By  artists  who  to  canvas  have  t7-ansferred 
Their   golden   glow'd   conceptions   rare  and 
Fills  mind  and  soul,  and  he  an  artist  is.  [pure, 
With  rare  conception  —  execution  true  — 
The  inspiration  of  his  magic  touch. 
To  spotless  canvas  the  loved  picture  gives. 
The  rude,  log  home;  the  gently  sloj^iug  hill; 
The  pebble-bottom'd  brooklet  at  its  base ; 
The  flow'r-decked  meadow  "with  its  gilded  rim 
Of  silv'ry  waters,  and  the  grand  old  trees, 
Deep  in  whose  shadow's  heard  the  river's  flow. 
Ah,  sweet  the  picture,  and  so  time  complete, 
'Twas  Art  with  Nature  vieing;  but  just  then 
The  Master  Artist  of  the  Universe, 
"With  rainbow  tints,  and  sunsets'  golden  glow 
And  mellow'd  hues,  touch'd  topmost  branches 
of  [hand 

The  grand  old  forest  trees.    Then  with  the 
Of  inspiration,  qiiick  the  golden  hues 
To  canvas  were  transferred.    And  as  he  gazed 
Admiringly  upon  his  work,  a  hand 
Upon  each  shoulder  then  was  g'ently  laid; 
Two  soft  and  cUmpled  arms  stole  lovingly 
About  his  neck,  and  bending  o'er  him  then. 
With  face  and  form  angelic  and  divine. 
Was  his  soul's  idol,  who,  with  holy  kiss,  [true. 
Sealed  her  pure  heart's  devotion  deep  and 
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ON  THE  DES  MOINES. 
A  sweep  of  woodland  on  the  shore, 

A  glow  of  moonshine  on  the  bar; 
A  light-rimmed  cloudlet  leaning  o'er 

Waters  that  mirror  every  star. 
O  brightly,  marvelously  blue 

The  sky  about  the  low-hung  moon, 
O  weird  the  woodland  ways,  tliat  grew 

Dark  'neath  the  shadows  of  higli  moon ! 
A  swish  of  waves  against  the  boat. 

Oars  dipping  gently,  lifting  strong. 
An  owl's  wild,  melanclioly  note, 

A  fisherman's  exultant  song. 
These  are  the  sounds  that  rise  above 

The  flowing  river's  changeless  chant. 


I  watch  the  light-kissed  waters  move, 

I  watch  the  shadow's  even  slant. 
Below,  the  river  seems  to  end 

In  a  chaotic  mass  of  sand; 
Above,  the  sharp  sweep  of  a  bend 

Gives  us  a  vision  of  near  land. 
And  so  the  river  seems  a  lake 

By  a  deceit  of  vision.    So 
Life  seems  a  journey  that  we  take. 

Bounded  by  things  we  cannot  know. 


THE  TEST. 


Who  dares  not  follow  Truth  where'er 

Her  footsteps  lead. 
But  says,  "  O,  guide  not  there,  nor  here, 
I  have  not  strength  to  follow  where 

My  feet  would  bleed ; 
But  show  me  worn  ways  trodden  fair 

By  feet  more  brave,—  " 
Who  fears  to  stand  in  Truth's  broad  glare. 
What  others  dared  not  will  not  dare, 

Is  but  a  slave. 


FOE  ME. 


Was  it  the  wind  that  in  prophetic  mood. 
Despite  the  ice,  foretold  the  coming  good. 

Or  had  the  timid  Spring,  so  late  uncrowned, 

Burst  from  her  wintry  silence  at  a  bound, 
And,  free  at  last  and  flushed  with  victory. 
Come  whispering  low  her  happiness  to  me? 

Or  had  the  birds,  far  south  but  northward 
bound, 

Discovered  some  new  subtlety  in  sound 
And  sent  into  my  soul  the  thrill  and  stir 
Harmony  wakes  in  music's  worshiper? 

For  O  my  heart  beat  lightly  on  that  day. 

Though  shadows  gathered  close  about  my 
Avay. 
I  said,—  "Whatever  gift  fate  has  denied. 
The  trees  are  tall,  the  sky  is  blue  and  wide. 

The  sunshine  glitters  on  the  ice-bound  brook 

And  sparkles  on  the  snow-heights  a  I  look; 
And  every  sunbeam,  every  ice-hung  tree. 
And  everything  for  beauty  is  for  me. 

Eor  me  —  for  all !    O  beauteous,  bounteous 
earth. 

What   new  delights  do  ye  each  day  bring 
forth! 
Not  thine  the  blame  if  in  these  lives  of  ours 
Our  rising  tears  shut  out  the  bloom  of  flowers. 


WHAT  IS  ETERNITY? 
An  ever  outward-stretching  sea. 
Shoreless  and  boundless,  strong  and  free, 
A  vast,  self-singing  hymn ; 
Whose  rhythm  the  circling  ages  keep, 
■Whose  music,  mighty,  strong  and  deep 
Husheth  a?ons  of  time  to  sleep. 
And,  laying  one  away  to  rest 
Cradles  another  on  its  breast. 
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EDNA  JANE  CAMPBELL. 

Born:  Alamo,  Ind., March  17, 1855. 
Edna  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  the  money  she  thus  earned  was 
applied  to  better  her  own  education,  until  she 


EDNA    JANE    CAMPBELL. 

graduated  in  1881.  Miss  Campbell's  produc- 
tions have  chiefly  appeared  without  her  signa- 
ture.   She  still  resides  in  her  native  town. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

Stands  this  old  church  from  the  town  apart; 

Old  fashioned  porch  and  half  decayed, 

Where  the  ivy  new  in  early  spring 

Its  leaves  of  green  so  kindly  bring. 

The  faulty  spots  and  chinks  to  hide, 

Like  charity  pure  for  sins  essayed. 

A  withered  tree  a  century  old. 

That's  bending  'neath  the  blade  of  time, 

Spreads  wide  its  boughs  in  christian  gi'ace. 

Affords  the  weary  a  resting  place. 

The  good,  the  bad,  alike  to  shield, 

From  storm,  and  heat  and  lurid  clime. 

In  this  church  'neath  the  word  of  God, 

Have  met  together  the  grave  and  gay. 

The  thoughtless  too  with  hearts  of  joy. 

By  care  unknown  or  times  annoy. 

And  those  bent  low  'neath  the  chastening  rod. 

Buoy  faith  In  holy  ei:;stacy. 

In  this  church  so  anxious  stood. 

With  quivering  breath  the  girlish  bride; 

A  clinging  mantle  of  snowy  white 


Half  hides  her  shrinking  form  from  sight 

As  from  youth's  mooring  toward  womanhood. 

She  launched  her  craft  on  an  unknown  tide. 

The  dead  here  too  in  frigid  state 

Lay  waiting  silent  by  friends  bewept. 

While  the  pastor  old  spoke  words  of  peace 

And  comfort  in  the  souls  release. 

Ere  gentle  hands  had  borne  to  rest 

This  clay,  where  many  kindred  slept. 

Stands  this  old  church  almost  forgot ; 

A  monitor  old  of  times  defect. 

No  more  the  aisles  resound  with  tread. 

No  more  the  grave  nor  honored  dead. 

No  more  the  gay  with  buoyant  step. 

In  prescribed  shapes  sit  circumspect. 

The  change  of  time  as  earthly  law. 

Progression's  stride,  advancement's  swaj'. 

New  thoughts,  new  hopes,  and  new  designs, 

Do  now  possess  the  present  minds. 

But  like  that  church  each  one  may  tell 

<  »f  sunshine,  storms,  and  wintry  fray. 


GLENDORA. 

Glendora,  the  mist  and  the  shadow 
Fall  damp  on  the  bare  of  my  brow,    [meadow. 
The  sunbeams  of  hope  and  the  sweet  of  the 
That  have  tucked  their  shy  heads  'neath  the 
thick  of  the  fallow,        [vision  now. 
Bursts   bright   from   the   wold  on  my  soul's 
Glendora,  mortality  shrinks. 
Because  of  my  love  which  is  true. 
With  heaven  to  lure  me,  on  eternity's  brinks. 
From  its  beauty  and  rest  and  sunshine,  me 
I  may  turn  in  my  love  back  to  you.       [thinks 
Glendora,  the  hour  draws  near, 
When  Time  relaxes  his  hold, 
As  the  waters  break  chill,  there  slumbers  no 
fear  [near. 

Of  Death,  for  he  brought  you  in  tenderness 
To  cheer  my  lone  bark  on  the  waters  so  cold. 
Death  has  been  holy,  forsooth. 
He  brought  me  best  joy  of  time. 
You,  the  life,  the  soul  of  my  youth. 
And  fastened  the  cord  of  faith  and  of  truth 
And  tinged  his  pathway  with  treasures    su- 
blime. 
Mj'  spirit  may  burst  from  on  high,— 
The  soul's  sanhedrim  of  tenderness  true  — 
Your  spirit  awaken  as  the  hour  draws  nigh. 
As  in  earnestness  great  I  pass  through  the 

sky 
And  linger  awhile  in  communion  with  you. 
The  clouds  weep  in  tears  to-night. 
The  wail  of  the  wind  whispers  low,  [light 

That   Death    mourns    his   duty,  at   morning 
Eternity's  vision  will  burst  on  my  sight. 
And  he'll  snatch  mj'  lone  spirit  from  you. 
Glendora,  mj^  darling  in  death. 
Torn  apart  in  the  wayfarc  of  life. 
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The  angel  has  come  to  shorten  my  breath; 

And  bear  my  lone  spirit  a  heavenly  wraith 

From  you,  and  the  landmarks  of  strife. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  as  he  sank 

Kissed  your  brow  so  holy  and  white. 

Then  fell  on  my  lips  as  I  eagerlj'  drank 

The   kiss.      Welcome   messenger    harbinger 

Your  beauty  for  me  ends  to-night.       [frank ! 

Life  suffered  the  tie  to  be  broken 

That  held  your  warm  hands  in  mine. 

And  ne'er  in  his  reign  was  there  spoken 

A  word,  nor  he  revealed  not  a  token, 

But  Death  placed  my  hand  here  in  thine. 

Glendora,  my  constant  of  heart, 

The  holiest  rapture  Death  brings  to  my  bed. 

The  quiver  of  fear  and  of  anguish  depart, 

In  dreariness  lone  on  the  river  so  dark  — 

But  I  know  you  will  watch  when  my  spirit 

is  tied. 
My  spirit  may  weep  on  the  waters  of  night, 
When  Death  moves  the  boat  from  this  desolate 

shore,  [Ught, 

When  he  waves  his  dark  banner  and  vanishes 
And  mortality's  portals  are    shut  from  my 

sight,  [more. 

When  the  waters  recede  and  I  see  you  no 
The  birds  have  all  ceased  to  sing. 
Nature  locked  up  is  staying  his  breath. 
The  angel  of  Death  by  the  might  of  his  wing 
Will  wipe  out  what's  mortal,  but  the  spirit 

winding  [death. 

To  its  idol  and  worship,  o'er  the  slumbers  of 
The  curtain  of  darkness  has  closed  on  my  view. 
Your  face  is  shut  out  as  I  grope  on  the  strand. 
The  storm  god,  fantastic,  rides  high;  in  lieu 
Of  billows  that  rage,  that  beat  me  from  you ; 
As  we  part  on  the  beech  of  mortality's  land. 
Glendora,  farewell,  life  ships  from  my  grasp. 
The  veil  is  loosened  which  darkens  my  eyes. 
When  life  grows  heavj'  as  it  glides  from  your 

clasp. 
When  'tis  sabled  with  time  and  turbid  at  last. 
With  the  angel  of  light  come  home  to  the  skies. 
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THE  ROSE. 
Emblem  of  purity,  spotless  in  chastity. 
Safe  on  thy  pedestal,  symbol  of  truth. 
No  wind  hath  soiled  j'ou,  unsullied,  unruffled 

you,  [youth. 

Thy  food  the  moist  dews  which  cherish  thy 
Queen  in  thy  royalty,  superb  in  thy  rai'ity, 
Head  bowed  to  shield  the  blush  on  thy  face. 
Warmed  by  the  sunbeam,  kissed  bj^  the  rain- 

di-op. 
Etched  by  the  hand  of  Time  in  delicate  grace. 
Soon  will  frost  beset  and  wild  winds  beget, 
Thy  honey  the  wild  bee  in  bounty  replete. 
Plucked  away  ruthlessly,  borne   away  care- 
Thy  f  olioles  scattered  as  requiem  meet,  [lessly, 


LEROY  STOXER. 

Mr.  Stoner  has  written  quite  a  few  poems, 
and  herewith  is  given  a  few  stanzas  from 
America,  a  poem  from  his  pen  that  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 


AMERICA. 

America,  great  domain. 
Blest  land  of  Liberty. 
Praise  to  thy  God,  Great  King, 
Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
Who  out  of  nothing  made 
The  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. 

Bounteous  Earth, 
Garden  and  habitation  of  man 
Of  whom  many  families  there  be; 
Some  in  darkness,  some  in  light. 
Those  who  live  in  the  Ught  receive 
The  richest  blessings  of  the  Great  King. 

America,  fertile  land. 
Inhabited  by  a  noble  race  of  men ; 
Men  of  courage,  and  shrewd  device. 
Land  of  pretty  women,  queen  of  her  sex. 
Men  and  women  chaste  and  refined  — 
Greatest  nation  on  the  Earth. 

Nation,  soul  divine. 
Born  of  an  industrious  and  pious  maid. 
Who  sought  the  wilderness  to  escape 
The  designs  of  evil  minded  men, 
Who  did  seek  to  destroy 
The  bloom  on  her  fair  cheek. 

Child  of  divine  paternity. 
Nursed  in  the  wilderness  by  a  mother 
Who  by  patience  and  much  toil. 
Converted  the  wilderness  into  a  garden 
Laid  out  into  thirteen  plats 
In  which  grew  aU  manner  of  fruits. 

The  garden,  beautiful  and  rare, 
Was  claimed  by  a  certain  lord  and  trader 
Who  owned  a  host  of  ships 
That  sailed,  loaded  with  merchandise. 
From  the  trader's  mart  and  port 
To  all  known  ports  on  the  Earth. 

The  lord,  crafty  and  bold. 
Denied  the  maid  a  choice  of  marts 
Wherein  her  produce  she  might  dispose; 
Decreed  that  all  her  trading  she  should  do 
At  his  port  or  mart,  and  her  exports 
Must  be  carried  in  either  his  ship  or  cart. 

The  maid,  virtuous  and  just. 
For  his  discovery  of  the  land. 
Allowed  the  claims  of  the  lord  so  far 
As  to  appoint  governors  in  the  garden, 
One  to  preside  over  each  plat 
In  the  execution  of  civil  law. 

But  liberty  and  justice 
Claimed  the  maid  of  strong  character. 
Gave  her  the  exclusive  right      .... 
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CHARLES  C.ARNOLD. 

Born:  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 1857. 
Although  but  recently  has  Mr.  Arnold  com- 
menced to  court  the  muse,  his  poems  are  at- 
tracting- universal  admiration  in  the  state  of 

his  adoption  — Nelirasku,   wIkto  he  now  iv- 


CHARLES    C.    ARNOLD. 

sides  at  Culbertsou.  He  is  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession. The  range  of  his  poetic  subjects  are 
remarkable,  and  the  Culbertson  Sun  speaks 
hig-hly  of  his  poetical  genius. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
Falling  so  gently  to  the  earth  below. 
In  thy  lovely  garb  on  a  mild  March  morn 
To  deck  the  earth  in  thy  cloudless  form. 
Thou  wertsent  by  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  one, 
Those  numberless  flakes  falling  one  by  one. 
Thou  beautiful  form  of  spotless  white 
Falling  to  earth  for  our  delight, 
Thou  makest  us  glad  by  thy  presence  here. 
Which  doubtless  betokens  a  plentiful  j'ear; 
The  people  all  hail  thy  advent  below. 
Thou  spotless  form,  this  beautiful  snow. 
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TO  A  PKETTY  MAID. 
Pretty  maid  with  eyes  so  bright 
That  sparkle  like  the  summer's  night! 
In  whose  orbs  a  beauty  lies 
That's  likened  unto  summer  skies, 


And  thou  with  silken  nut  brown  hair 
Crown  of  glory  dost  thou  wear. 
Form  of  which  a  god  is  proud. 
And  a  brow  without  a  cloud. 
Lips  which  put  a  rose  to  shame, 
And  in  whose  eyes  a  brightness  flame, 
Standing  in  thy  sweetness  there 
Forever  be  thou  without  care. 
Pretty  maid  with  neck  like  snow 
One  whose  cheeks  do  i-uddy  grow. 
Graceful  form  and  step  so  light 
And  whose  eyes  are  ever  bright. 
Like  the  stars  of  summer's  night. 
Pretty  maid  of  pure  desires 
In  whose  heart  as  burns  a  fire. 
Thou  that  always  free  from  care. 
Light  as  birds  of  summer  air, 
Happy  art  thou  everywhere. 
This  thou  art,  and  many  more 
Could  be  named  by  the  score. 
In  whose  orbs  a  beauty  lies. 
That's  likened  unto  summer  skies, 
And  thou  with  silken  nut  brown  hair, 
Crown  of  glory  dost  thou  wear. 


MEMORY'S  PICTURE. 
Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  waU, 
Is  one  of  a  dear  kind  mother. 

The  fairest  and  sweetest  of  all. 

She  was  taken  peacefully  away, 

To  the  land  of  blissful  rest. 
And  now  is  among  the  numbered 

Who  dwell  in  the  land  of  blest. 
She  was  a  good  kind  mother, 

That  oft  our  hearts  did  cheer; 
But  now  she  reigns  in  glory. 

Where  heavenly  beings  appear. 
This  beautiful  memory's  picture. 

Doth  often  haunt  me  still. 
As  when  the  spirit  departed. 

And  death  her  brow  did  chill. 
And  to  the  days  of  childhood. 

Does  my  memory  often  roam; 
As  we  gathered  round  the  fireside 

In  our  far  away  eastern  home. 


THE  CLASSIC  FRENCHMAN. 

Down  the  beautiful  valley 
Flows  the  classic  Frenchman  stream. 

How  its  pretty  waters  glisten. 
How  its  sparkUng  waters  gleam. 

They  flow  along  so  smoothly 
And  pass  along  so  grand. 

We  think  it  the  finest  river 
Out  in  this  western  land. 

They  wind  about  those  waters  pure 
And  glisten  on  their  waj-, 
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They  pass  aloug-  through  bridges. 
How  those  sparkUng  waters  play. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  river 
As  this  classic  Frenchman  stream, 

Mingling  with  the  old  Republican 
Grand  and  beautiful  they  seem. 

What  a  mighty  power  these  waters 
Which  in  combination  flow. 

Passing  gently  down  the  valley 
And  in  the  sunlight  glow. 

BEAUTIFUL  MOONLIGHT. 

Beautiful  moonlight  so  starry  and  bright; 
O!  What  rejoicing  this  lovely  night  — 
Beautiful  stars  in  the  firmanent  shine: 
You  are  held  in  space  by  one  Divine. 
Emeralds  set  in  Heaven's  crown  so  fair. 
Sparkling  like  diamonds  rich  and  rare; 
Beautiful  moonlight  we  love  of  thee  to  tell, 
To  express  all  thy  glories  we  cannot  well. 
Thou  Cometh  at  the  close  of  daj'. 
And  of  thy  beauties  what  shall  we  say; 
To  mention  the  charms  thy  grandevir  unfold. 
Has  not  been  accomplished  by  poets  of  old. 
Thou  has  led  the  traveler  on  his  way, 
And  bj'  thy  light  he's  not  gone  astray; 
Thou  hast  turned  the  darkness  Into  light 
Thou  beautiful  emblem  —  the  orb  of  night. 


THOSE  FLEECY  AND  SILVERY  CLOLT)S. 
A  sheen  of  clouds  a  silvery  white 
Were  in  the  summer  sky, 
And  marvelous  beauty  did  appear 
Unfolded  to  the  eye. 
'Twas  tinged  with  silver  purest  white : 
No  refiner  could  compare 
With  those  white  and  fleecy  cloudlets 
Up  in  the  Heavens  there. 
They  moved  about  in  wondrous  beauty; 
They  appeared  a  misty  light 
Pure  as  the  snow  immaculate  — 
Those  fleecy  clouds  of  white. 
They  unfolded  their  silvery  outlines 
With  Heaven's  background  of  blue. 
Then  vanished  soon  and  sank  away  — 
Those  clouds  of  wondrous  hue. 
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THE  RIVER. 
Thou  beautiful  river  that  flows  along, 
Bright  thy  waters  and  sweet  thy  song; 
Low  thy  miirmur,  thy  melody  sweet, 
That  swiftly  runs  in  thy  channel  so  deep. 
Beautiful  river  how  thy  waters  gleam. 
Broad  is  thy  way  and  bright  thy  stream. 
Onward  thy  course  to  the  ocean  flow 
Bearing  thy  ships  as  the  winds  do  blow. 
Beautiful  river  that  murmurs  all  day: 
What  is  it  that  tliy  bright  waters  say. 
Running  along  in  thy  channel  so  strong. 
Pray,  O,  pray  teU  me  what  is  thy  song. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BUTLER. 

Born:  Bedford,  Ind.,  Feb.  5, 1826. 
This  gentleman  has  filled  the  position  of  re- 
porter, editor,  etc.,  and  wielded  the  pen  more 
or  less  for  the  past  thirty  five  years,  his  writ- 
ings having  appeared  chiefly  in  local  news- 
papers in  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Arizona, 
and  the  western  states  generally.  He  was 
married  in  1881  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Blake,  and 
now  resides  in  Prescott,  Arizona.  Mr.  Butler 
is  now  receiver  of  public  monej's.  In  person 
he  is  of  very  large  stature,  being  six  feet  and 
four  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  Mr.  Butler  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  his  adopted  city  as  a  man 
of  great  integrity  and  business  ability. 


EXTRACT. 


From  Fourth  of  July  Poem,  1886. 
Of  human  progress,  every  age 
Begets  an  impulse  most  sublime 
That  may  be  measured  by  a  gauge 
Peculiar  to  its  day  and  time. 
Coeur  de  Leon  clad  in  steel. 
The  holy  Sepuleher  to  gain, 
An  impulse  of  religious  zeal 
Impelled  him  and  his  faithful  train. 
Columbus  bore  the  flag  of  Spain 
Beyond  the  world,  as  wise  men  thought, 
Adventurous  impulse  o'er  the  main 
Impelled  him  to  the  goal  he  sought. 
Extent  of  Empire  o'er  the  world 
Impelled  the  nations  to  these  coasts. 
And  colonies,  with  flags  unfurled. 
Pressed  on  his  track  in  mighty  hosts. 
They  builded  better  than  they  knew 
Those  Kings  and  Queens  of  foreign  lands : 
The  seeds  of  Liberty  to  strew 
Was  not  a  part  of  what  they  planned. 
They  hoped  the  fealty  to  retain 
Of  subjects  born  to  be  their  slaves. 
E'en  though  bej'ond  the  raging  main, 
The  Atlantic's  wild  and  stormy  waves. 
Divine  the  right  of  Kings  had  been 
To  reign  and  rule  with  high  behest. 
The  subject  deemed  it  mortal  sin 
To  thwart  the  ruler  God  had  blessed. 
But  now,  three  thousand  miles  across 
The  Ocean's  heaving,  billowy  breast. 
Freedom  dared  her  mane  to  toss 
And  Liberty  to  raise  her  crest; 
To  own  and  till  the  virgin  soil 
New  thoughts  and  new  emotions  bring; 
The  power  that  gave  them  leave  to  toil 
They  realized  was  King  of  Kings. 
The  spirit  surging  through  each  frame 
Of  self  dominion  wide  and  strong. 
And  boundless  as  the  laud  they  claim. 
Would  ne'er  again  submit  to  wrong. 
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FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE. 

Born  :  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1839. 
Bret  Harte  is  a  thoroug-h  American  poet,  a 
man  of  brilliant  wit,  wide  information  and 
strong  purposes.  In  18.54  he  removed,  with  his 
parents,  to  California,  where  he  became  a  com- 
positor in  a  printing-  office,  then  he  mined  for 
himself,  then  became  a  school  teacher,  then  an 


FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE. 

express  messenger.  In  18.5"  he  returned  to  the 
compositor's  case  on  the  Golden  Era,  where  he 
was  soon  assigned  a  place  in  the  literary  de- 
partment. All  the  works  of  Bret  Harte  show 
keen  wit  and  pungency  of  expression,  and  his 
prose  tales  teem  with  noble  thoughts. 


"  To  the  man  who'll  bring  to  me," 

Cried  Tntendant  Harry  Lee,— 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine,- 
"  Bring  the  sot,  alive  or  dead, 
I  will  give  to  him,"  he  said, 
"Fifteen  hundred  pesos  down. 
Just  to  set  the  rascal's  crown 
Underneath  this  heel  of  mine; 
Since  but  death 
Deserves  the  man  whose  deed, 
Be  it  vice  or  want  of  heed. 

Stops  the  pumps  that  give  us  breath, - 
Stops  the  pumps  that  suck  the  death 
From  the  poisoned  lower  levels  of  the  mine." 


"JIM," 
Say,  there!  P'r'aps 

Some  on  you  chaps 

Might  know  Jim  Wild? 
"Well  —  no  offence ; 
Thar  ain't  no  sense 

In  gettln'  riled ! 
Jim  was  my  chum 

Up  on  the  Bar; 
That's  why  I  come 

Down  from  up  yar. 
Looking  for  Jim. 

Thank  ye,  sir !    You 
Ain't  of  that  crew  — 

Blest  if  you  are ! 
Money !—  Not  much ; 

That  ain't  my  kind; 
I  ain't  no  such, 

Rum?  — I  don't  mind, 
Seein'  it's  you. 

Well,  this  yer  Jim, 
Did  you  know  him?  — 
Jess  about  your  size; 
Same  kind  of  eyes  — 
Well,  that  is  strange; 
Why,  it's  two  year 
Since  he  came  here 
Sick,  for  a  change. 
WeU,  here's  to  us: 
Eh? 

The  h you  say ! 

Dead?— 
That  little  cuss? 
What  makes  you  star — 
You  over  thar? 
Can't  a  man  drop 
A  glass  in  yer  shop 
But  you  must  r'ar? 
It  wouldn't  take 
D  —  much  to  break 
You  and  your  bar. 

Dead! 
Poor  —  little  —  Jim ! 
Why,  thar  was  me, 
Jones,  and  Bob  Lee, 
Harry  and  Ben  — 
No-account  men: 
Then  to  take  him ! 
Well,  thar— Good-bye — 
No  more,  sir — I  — 

Eh? 
What's  that  you  say? 
Why,  dern  it !  —  sho !  — 
No?    Yes?    By  Jo! 

Sold! 
Sold !    Why,  you  Umb, 
You  ornery, 

Derned  old 
Long-legged  Jim ! 
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THE  HEATHEN  CHINEE. 

Which  I  wish  to  remark,— 

And  my  language  is  plain,— 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar,— 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name. 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply; 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  childlike, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third; 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise; 
Tet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 
Which  we  had  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand: 
It  was  euchre.    The  same 

He  did  not  understand ; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table. 

With  a  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 
Tet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve. 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve : 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 
But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made. 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see,— 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 
Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me ; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  "Can  this  be? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor;" 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 
In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand ; 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding. 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 
In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  packs, — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers,—  that's  wax. 
Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 


And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 
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MRS.  JUDGE  JENKINS. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  SEQUEL  TO  MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  all  that  summer  day. 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  haj- ; 

Yet,  looking  down  the  distant  lane. 

She  hoped  the  Judge  would  come  again. 

But  when  he  came,  with  smile  and  bow, 

Maud  onlj'  blushed,  and  stammered  "Ha-ow?"' 

And  spoke  of  her  "pa,"  and  wondered  whether 

He'd  give  consent  they  should  wed  together. 

Old  Muller  burst  in  tears,  and  then 

Begged  that  the  Judge  would  lend  him  "ten;" 

For  trade  was  dull,  and  wages  low. 

And  the  "Craps"  this  year,  was  somewhat  slow. 

And  ere  the  languid  summer  died. 

Sweet  Maud  became  the  Judge's  bride. 

But,  on  the  day  that  they  were  mated, 

JNIaud's  brother  Bob  was  intoxicated: 

And  Maud's  relations,  twelve  in  all. 

Were  very  drunk  at  the  Judge's  hall. 

And  when  the  summer  came  again. 

The  young  bride  bore  him  babies  twain. 

And  the  Judge  was  blest, but  thought  it  strange 

That  bearing  children  made  such  a  change: 

For  Maud  grew  broad  and  red  and  stout ! 

And  the  waist  that  his  arm  once  clasped  about 

Was  more  than  he  now  could  span.    And  he 

Sighed  as  he  pondered,  ruefully. 

How  that  which  in  Maud  was  native  grace 

In  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  out  of  place; 

And  thought  of  the  twins.and  wished  that  they 

Looked  less  like  the  man  who  raked  the  hay 

On  Muller's  farm,  and  dreamed  with  pain 

Of  the  day  he  wandered  down  the  lane 

And,  looking  down  that  dreary  track. 

He  half  regretted  that  he  came  back. 

For,  had  he  waited,  he  might  have  wed 

Some  maiden  fair  and  thoroughbred ; 

For  there  be  women  fair  as  she. 

Whose  vei'bs  and  nouns  do  more  agree. 

Alas  for  maiden  I  alas  for  Judge! 

And  the  sentimental,— that's  one-half  "fudge . " 

For  Maud  soon  thought  the  Judge  a  bore, 

With  all  his  learning  and  all  his  lore. 

And  the  Judge  would  have  bartered  Maud's 

fair  face 
For  more  refinement  and  social  grace. 
If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  pen. 
The  saddest  are,  "  It  might  have  been," 
More  sad  are  these  we  daily  see : 
"  It  is,  but  hadn't  ought  to  be." 
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JENNIE  KATE  LUDLUM. 

Born:  New  York  City,  Feb.  20, 1863. 
Miss    Ludlum   lias   written  for  the  leading- 
periodicals  of  America,  including'  Demorest's, 

Godey's  Ladj-'s  Book,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
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and  other  equally  prominent  journals.  Her 
poems  have  received  favorable  notice  from 
critics  and  the  press  generally,  and  have  been 
widely  copied  by  the  local  press. 
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HOW  MY  SHIP  CAME  IN. 
I  stood  on  the  shore  at  sunset 

And  watched  the  tide  flow  by. 
Mirroring-  clear  on  its  restless  breast 

The  crimson  and  gold  of  the  sky. 
The  boats  that  had  entered  the  harbor 

Were  anchored  safe  in  the  bay 
Lazily  rocking,  with  white  wings  set 

At  rest  till  another  daj'. 
Faint  on  the  far  horizon 

Glimmered  a  lonely  sail. 
And  I  watched  with  eager,  anxious  eyes 

To  see  if  'twould  -win  or  fail. 
The  wind  was  dead  against  it. 

The  tide  flowed  strong-  and  still; 
But  steady  and  sure  as  the  wind  and  tide. 

And  just  as  certain  a  will. 
Tlie  sail  grew  large  and  larger. 

Wavered  and  faded  away. 


Yet  still  I  watched  with  anxious  eyes 

To  see  it  re-enter  the  bay. 
In  the  west  the  colors  deepened. 

And  a  golden  sunset  ray 
Fell  aslant  the  ocean  and  rested  on 

The  ship  that  had  entered  the  bay! 
"  My  ship !"  I  cried  out  gladly. 

Watching-  the  shining  sail 
That  was  touched  to  a  delicate,  roseate  hue 

By  that  ray  from  the  sunset  pale. 
"  But  how  did  it  enter  the  harbor?" 

I  asked  of  a  sailor  hale. 
"  Why,  child,  it  tacked  'gainst  wind  and  tide. 

And  came  in  with  glowing-  sail!  " 
•'  But  the  wind  and  tide  o'ercame  it," 

Isaid,  "as 'twas  entering  the  bay."    ["yes, 
"Yes,"  answered  this  gray -haired  sailor. 

But,  child,  it  tacked,  I  say!" 
••  Tacked?"  I  repeated  vaguely, 

"Tacked?    And  what  is  that,  please?" 
"  Why,"  laughed  the  sailor,  "  why,  my  child, 

'Tis  coming  in  'gainst  the  breeze!" 
"  But  how  is  it  done?"  I  queried. 

Watching-  the  stately  ship; 
"'Tis  sailing  hither  and  fro,  my  child," 

Said  the  sailor,  with  smiling  lip, 
"  Till  at  last,  with  stern  endeavor 

Gaining  against  the  tide  — 
Tho'  that  and  the  wind  may  both  be  strong  — 

Into  port  'twill  certainly  ride; 
"  For,  child,  a  patient  waiting- 

O'ercomes  the  strongest  ill!" 
As  the  sailor  paused,  the  ship  hove  to. 

At  rest  beneath  the  hill. 
"  In  life,"  the  sailor  continued, 

"  The  -winds  and  tides  of  fate  [yield 

Are   strong   and  relentless  for  those  who 

To  its  swelling  waves  of  hate ; 
"  But,  friend,  there  is  One  above  us 

Who  watches  with  sleepless  eyes. 
Guiding-  the  ship  with  loving  hand 

Thro'  tides  that  are  sweeping  by. 
"  'Tis  true  He  calls  to  us  often 

To  tack,  and  tack  again ;  [sail 

But  when  harbor  is  entered  with  sliining 

We  see  'twas  not  all  in  vain !" 
The  sunset  colors  faded. 

The  tide  flowed  steadily  still. 
Bearing  away  in  its  restless  grasp 

The  seaweed  and  shells  at  will; 
But  the  ship  rode  safe  in  the  harbor, 

Its  white  wings  folded  down ;        [the  hills 
While  the  strong-,  sweet  breeze  from  over 

Swept  out  thro'  the  quiet  town. 

No  sail  to  be  seen  on  the  ocean  — 

AU  was  peaceful  and  still; 
But  I'd  learned  a  lesson  grave  and  true 

That  evening  under  the  hill! 
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GEORGE  WALDO  BROWNE. 

Born:  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8, 1851. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Browne  commenced 
writing  prose,  of  which  lie  has  written  over 
one  hundred  serials  and  three  hundred  short 
stories  that  have  received  publication.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  stories  he  has  written  numer- 


GEORGE  WALDO  BROWNE. 

ous  poetical  productions,  and  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  book  entitled  Lyrics  and  Legends. 
In  1883  Mr.  Browne  assumed  editorial  charge 
of  the  American  Young  Folks,  a  position  that 
he  still  retains. 
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THE  KING  OF  KINGS. 
The  master  sits  behind  his  desk. 

With  a  solemn  mien  and  stern. 
Declaring,  "  I'm  the  king  of  minds, 

For  the  sons  of  men  must  learn." 
The  statesman  sends  abroad  his  word. 

And  the  author  plies  his  pen. 
Each  saying,  "  I'm  the  king  of  power. 

For  I  shape  the  fates  of  men." 
His  bounteous  store  the  husbandman 

Gathers  with  pride,  and  then 
He  answers,  "  I'm  the  king  of  life. 

For  I  feed  the  sons  of  men." 
The  pastor  meek  instructs  his  flock 

To  obey  the  commandments,  ten. 
While  thinking,  >.  I'm  the  king  of  light. 

For  I  save  the  souls  of  men." 


Alas !  for  scholar,  sage  and  them 

Of  the  saving  prayer  and  pen; 
The  reaper  Death  spares  none,  but  says: 

"  1  conquer  the  kings  of  men." 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  looks  calmly  down 

On  his  subjects  great  and  small, 
And  saj's  in  terms  well  understood, 

"  I'm  the  King  of  Kings  o'er  all. 


THE  WHITE  STEED. 
Like  a  meteor  bright  he  flashed  in  sight 

On  the  distant  line  of  blue; 
O'er  the  trackless  green  a  rushing  sheen. 

Till  in  size  and  form  he  grew. 
Swift  as  arrow  sent  from  bow  strong  bent, 

As  the  wild  bird's  airy  flight. 
As  the  ocean  breeze  from  o'er  the  seas. 

Came  the  matchless  steed  of  white. 
Then  with  nostrils  glowing,  mane  outflowing, 

And  a  restless,  fearless  eye. 
With   a   proud-stepping   grace,    and  tireless 
pace. 

Sped  the  white  steed  rushing  by. 
Let  the  bounding  deer  glance  back  with  fear. 

And  the  eagle  gaze  from  yonder; 
Never  bird  of  wing  nor  fleeing  thing 

Can  outmatch  this  prairie  wonder ! 
From  his  unshod  heel  no  ringing  steel 

Breaks  the  freedom  of  his  glee ; 
While  his  footsteps  airy,  light  as  a  fairy. 

Leave  no  imprint  on  the  lea. 
Till  a  speck  of  white  he  fades  from  sight. 

Where  as  one  the  bending  blue 
And  the  level  green  are  dimly  seen 

On  the  far-sought  western  view. 
Boast  not  of  your  steed  with  railroad  speed, 

Or  your  ships  that  plow  the  main; 
Even  swifter  far  than  sail  or  car 

Is  the  white  steed  of  the  plain! 
Let  the  swift-footed  deer  live  his  career 

And  the  eagle  reach  the  sun ; 
While  the  earth  we've  span'd  with  an  iron 
band. 

And  the  steam-king's  reign  is  won. 
Long  my  gallant  steed  with  wondrous  speed 

May  you  roam  your  native  plain; 
And  your  arching  neck  ne'er  feel  the  check 

Of  a  master's  cruel  rein. 


LOVE. 

Distill  the  dew  from  roses. 

Steal  the  starlight  from  above. 
Bind  with  the  breath  of  morning. 

And  you've  imprisoned  Love  I 
As  fades  the  dew  at  daylight. 

Flee  the  stars  before  the  sun. 
As  yonder  wings  the  zephjr. 

So  is  Love's  illusion  done. 
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MRS.  MARY  R.  P.  HATCH. 

Born:  Stratford,  N.  H.,  June  19, 1849. 
Receiving  a  good  education,  the  ability  of 
Mary  as  a  writer  was  soon  recognized,  and 
early  became  known  by  the  pen  name  of  Ma- 
bel Percy  to  the  readers  of  the  Portland  Tran- 
script, Peterson's  Magazine,  and  other  equally 
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prominent  periodicals.  She  has  written  sev- 
eral prose  works  which  have  received  a  wide 
circulation,  and  her  poems  have  also  been  ex- 
tensively copied  by  the  local  press.  Mrs. 
Hatch  now  lives  on  a  farm  with  her  husband 
and  two  children,  in  Northumberland,  if.  H. 
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THE  LETTER. 
He's  written  just  a  formal  line  tosaj' 

He  sails  next  Tuesday  week  in  the  Canary; 
He  hopes  that  I  am  in  my  usual  health. 
And  sends  his  love  to   Mother,  Kate  and 
Mary. 

He  really  couldn't  well  do  less  than  tliis. 
For  when  we  parted  all  was  very  pleasant; 


We  both  agreed  to  let  the  past  be  buried 
And  for  the  nonce  think  only  of  the  present. 

It  seems  so  strange  to  have  him  go  to  Europe 
And  be  so  well  content  to  leave  me  here. 

When  once,  not  long  ago,  he  used  to  tell  me 
That  life  without  me  would  be   dark   and 
drear. 

I  never  thought  that  I  should  feel  so  sorry. 
Or   that    my   heart  should   sink  so  in  my 
breast. 
What,  tears!  oh,  well  I  always  did  cry  easy; 
I'll   ring   for   lights,  O   dear,  here  comes  a 
guest. 
What,  Harry?   why  I've  just  received   your 
letter 
In  which  you  say  you  sail  in  the  Canary; 
I've  rung  for  lights;    pray   sit  down  just  a 
minute. 
And  I  will  speak  to  Mother,  Kate  and  Mary. 

It  isn't  them  you  want  but  me,  why,  Harry? 

They'd  feel  quite  hurt,  I'm  sure,  if  it  were 
true; 
You're  sorry,  and  you  ask  me  for  forgiveness, 

I've  notliing  to  forgive,  I'm  sorry,  too. 

Why,  yes,  I  think  perhaps  I  might  get  ready, 
I've  three  to  help  me.  Mother,  Kate  and 
Mary ; 
How  strangely  things  have  altered,  there'll  be 
two  to  go, 
O  pshaw!  we'll  call  it  one,  in  the  Canary. 


RAINY  DAY  VERSES. 
If  we  never  saw  the  contrast 

That  there  is  'tween  sun  and  rain, 
If  we  never  knew  the  difference 

That  there  is  'tween  joy  and  pain. 
How  could  we  prize  the  beauty 

Of  a  sunlit,  summer  day. 
Or  know  half  the  glowing  pleasure 

Of  an  hour  that's  free  and  gay! 
If  the  sun  were  always  shining 

What  would  come  of  flower  and  leaf. 
What  would  come  of  life's  perfectness 

If  we  never  knew  a  grief? 
Ah!  there's  need  of  more  than  sunshine. 

More  than  that  which  only  cheers ; 
Ere  our  lives  will  fully  blossom 

We  must  water  them  with  tears. 
If  we  never  saw  the  sunUght. 

Never  felt  its  cheering  ray. 
How  could  we  go  on  hoping 

As  we  do  from  day  to  day? 
Every  dark  cloud  hath  a  lining 

Like  to  silver  pure  and  bright, 
Every  weary  way  a  turning 

That  is  leading  us  to  light. 
Life  is  like  a  day  in  summer 

That  is  bright  when  first  begun: 
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Clouds  rise  up  before  'tis  noonday 
And  obscure  the  brightening  sun. 

Then  there's  showers,  next  there's  sun- 
light, 
Chasing  each  away  the  while ; 

But  at  last  the  clouds  all  vanish 
And  there  beams  the  Father's  smile. 


MY  MUSE. 
I  have  a  muse;  she  sits  within 

And  greets  my  coming  from  the  fields. 
She  takes  my  wage  of  toil  and  din, 

The  fruitage  that  the  hard  earth  yields, 
And  weaves  them  all  in  sweetest  rhyme 
To  glad  my  heart  at  eventime. 


THE  LION  HUNTER. 

Full  low  the  tawny  lions  crouch. 

With  dew  their  bright  manes  glisten ; 
They  loll  at  ease  upon  the  grass. 

Then  rouse  themselves  to  listen. 
An  old  gray-bearded  lion  calls, 

"  Stoop  low,  your  bright  heads  cover, 
A  mighty  hunter  draweth  near, 

Around  you  death  doth  hover." 
Ah,  ha !  the  doughty  hunter  comes  — 

With  nerve  both  true  and  steady, 
Cuts  off  their  heads  with  five  strong  blades, 

'Tis  valiant,  blue-eyed  Neddie. 
Then  in  his  shiny  dinner  pail 

He  brings  them  In  to  mamma; 
The  dandeUons  now  are  dead. 

He  knows  they  cannot  harm  her. 


RICHARD  J.CORBLEY. 

Born  :  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  17, 1835. 
Mr.  CORBiiEY  commenced  to  court  the  muse 
at  an  early  age,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  his 
poems  have  appeared  more  or  less  in  the  local 
press.  He  is  a  teacher  by  profession,  and 
now  resides  in  Bloomfleld,  Indiana. 


OLD  SAWS. 
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"  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithei-s  see  us." 
So  prayed  the  Scottish  moralizer; 
But  "human  bodies"  have  grown  wiser 
Since  Burns'  day,  and  now  we  question 
If  it  were  prudent  wise  suggestion. 
And  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  knowing 
What  looking  glasses  would  be  showing 
In  case  this  earnest  invocation 
Had  met  Almighty's  approbation. 
Had  Burns'  prayer  been  granted. 
How  many  of  us  would  be  haunted 
With  visions  that  would  rise  to  shock  us 
And  apparitions  that  would  mock  us 
When  every  mirror  would  reveal 


What  others  think,  or  say,  or  feel 

About  our  standing  with  our  neighbors, 

Or  motives  that  may  prompt  oui'  labors. 

In  cause  of  right,  if  right  we  follow. 

Or  if  in  folly's  slums  we  wallow 

Would  show  us  in  our  proper  level 

And  how  we're  traveling  to  the  devil 

As  fast  as  wheels  of  time  can  move  us 

In  spite  of  all  done  to  improve  us 

By  those  that's  always  moralizing 

About  the  good  that  we're  despising. 

What  new  ideas  'twould  bring  to  us 

If  we  but  knew  how  others  view  us. 

'Twould  make  us  chary  about  seeing 

Ourselves  as  seen  by  other  beings. 

How  many  of  us  would  discover 

Our  noblest  deeds  were  biit  a  cover 

To  hide  some  villainy  we're  scheming, 

Of  which,  we  fancj',  no  one's  dreaming. 

At  least  this  is  the  verdict  many 

Who  never  were  accused  of  anj^ 

Good  deeds  themselves,  would  place  upon  us. 

And  we  would  see  reflected  on  us 

From  stately  mirrors,  when  our  gazes 

Would  thither  turn,  what  would  amaze  us. 

What  other  people  thought  about  us. 

Would  rise  before  our  face  to  flout  us 

And  show  through  flimsy  false  disguise 

A  picture  that  might  well  surprise  us. 

We'd  scarcely  recognize  the  vision 

That  rose  to  mock  us  in  derision 

As  if  it  said,  "  Behold  the  being 

That  all,  except  himself,  are  seeing-. 

The  sight  would  fill  our  souls  with  terror, 

We'd  turn  disgusted  from  the  mirror 

And  curse  the  sense  that  gave  us  power 

To  conjure  up  such  scenes,  and  shower 

Anathemas  and  objurgation 

On  those  whose  base  insinuations 

Would  so  distort  our  comely  features 

And  change  us  into  hateful  creatures. 

But  'twas  a  poet's  fancy  merely. 

He  may  have  wished  it  most  sincerely, 

But  modern  folks  are  surely  wiser 

Thau  this  poetic  moralizer. 

And  grateful  are  to  Power  that  guides  us 

That  no  such  scenes  rise  to  deride  us, 

For  if  they  did  there's  none  but  asses 

Would  dare  to  peep  in  looking  glasses. 


EXTRACT. 

Of  feathered  warblers  blitiie  and  free. 
Who  tune  their  notes  of  melody 
Beneath  the  shade  of  forest  tree. 

When  summer's  sun 
Looks  down  on  scenes  of  mirth  and  glee 

Thou  might  be  one. 
But  if  thou  wilt  thy  pathway  wing 
To  lofty  heights,  thou'lt  never  sing 
In  leafy  shade  when  vernal  spring 

Once  more  rolls  round. 
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MRS.  CELESTE  MAY. 

Born:  Lee  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  20,  1850. 
Mrs.  May  has  written  ancl  published  a  work 
entitled  Soimds  of  the  Prairie,  which  has  re- 
ceived favorable  notice  from  press  and  public. 
She  occasionallj'  lectures  in  the  cause  of  tem- 


JIKS.   CELESTE  MAY. 

perance,  of  which  she  is  a  stanch  advocate. 
She  was  married  and  Uved  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  but  now  resides  in 
Nelson,  Nebraska. 
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THE  LOST  "  NARRATIVE." 
Letters  I've  written,  long-  and  short  — 
Letters  of  love  and  of  retort ; 
Letters  of  friendship,  and  aU  sort; 
Letters  to  South  and  letters  to  North; 
Letters  to  East  and  letters  to  West  — 
But  never,  no  never,  'mong  all  the  rest. 
Was  accused  of  gi\-ing-,  to  those  I  love  be^st  - 
Not  even  to  those  I  called  but  friend  — 
That  part  of  my  time  you  caU  the  "  tail-end. 
Time  flies !  and,  like  Tarn  O'Shanter's  mare, 
Is  tailless  long-  ere  one's  aware. 
Or  reaches  the  running  water,  where 
The  witches  of  hurry  and  of  care 
Cease  annoying  us,  and  stare; 
And  there  is  only  left  us,  there. 
The  bare  escape;  while,  every-svhere, 
Duties  unpleasant  and  duties  fair. 
Burdens  heavy  and  hard  to  bear. 


Others  pleasing  and  light  as  air. 

Crowd,  unfinished,  plucking  Time's  hair; 

TiU.  we,  in  utter  and  blank  despair, 

Wonder  if  ever,  or  anywhere, 

Before  was  seen  such  a  tailless  mare 

As  the  flying  steed,  so  bald  and  bare. 

Which  the  penniless  writer  rides  with  care. 

So  accuse  me  not  of  given  to  you 

The  narrative  to  which  I've  lost  all  clue; 

I've    plucked   from    Time's    forelock    some 

moments  new  — 
In  which  I  could  write  some  sentiments  true ; 
Though  poorly  expressed,  I  hope  that  a  few 
May  revive  my  true  image,  in  your  heart, 

anew. 
That  blessings  on  earth  and  in  heaven  accrue 
To  your  share,  is  the  wish  of  —  adieu. 


NOTHING  "WORTH  WHILE. 
There  is  nothing  worth  while 

Unless  shared  by  another; 
What  is  fortune's  sweet  smile 

If  it  glads  not  our  brother?  — 
It  is  nothing  worth  while. 
The  sweetest  of  song 

The  sirens  can  sing 
Allures  us  not  long, 

Unless  we  can  bring 
Our  best  friend  along. 
The  joy  of  beholding 

A  beauteous  picture. 
Loses  half  the  unfolding 

Of  its  soft-tinted  feature. 
To  a  lonely  heart  viewing. 
And  wisest  tales  known, 

If  they  do  not  beguile 
Other  hearts  than  our  own. 

Are  hardly  worth  while. 
Though  in  bard's  sweetest  tone. 
The  choicest  of  food. 

To  the  one  who  prepares  it. 
Is  not  half  so  good 

If  nobody  shares  it. 
And  in  silence  he  brood. 
What  a  bauble  is  fame. 

If  there  is  none 
To  speak  our  own  name 

As  the  dearest  one ! 
Ah !  life  is  tame. 
So  there's  nothing  worth  while. 

If  enkindles  no  eye 
With  a  thought  or  a  smile 

At  the  same  glad  sky  — 
O  there's  nothing  worth  while. 
'Tis  companionship  sweet 

The  heart  most  craves; 
Love's  glances  meet. 

And  the  spirit  laves 
In  a  honeyed  retreat. 
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JO.  AXDERSON  PARKER. 

Born:  C.A-MBKidge,  Isd.,  July  28, 1869. 
Mr.  Parker's  first  journalistic  venture  was 
The  Lantern,  wbicli  was  published  a  short 
time  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1886.  He  has  ed- 
ited quite  a  number  of  newspapers,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own,  and  is  the  publisher  of  the 
News  at  Winchester,  Tenn. 


THE  LAND  WE  LOVE. 
Dixie !  God  bless  her  —  old  Dixie ! 

Land  of  sun  and  flowers ! 
Home  of  the  sweetest  fancies. 

That  haunt  the  muses'  bowers ! 
Land  where  love  is  the  tie  that  binds, 

The  strong  and  weak  in  one  1 
Land  svhere  hearts  beat  full  as  warm, 

As  shines  her  own  bright  sun ! 
Dixie  I  God  bless  her  —  old  Dixie ! 

Let  the  balmy  breezes  blow 
From  the  sunny  gulf,  and  kiss  her 

Hills  and  vales  that  lie  below. 
Long  maj'  her  sons  her  proud  name  hold. 

Above  the  stain  of  wrong ! 
Long  may  her  daughters  raise  this  chorus 

In  one  ne'er-ending  song: 
" Dixie  1  God  bless  you,  old  Dixie! 

Fair  land  of  sweetest  flowers ' 
Land  where  the  reddening  roses. 

Scent-laden  the  beautiful  bowers ! 
Land  where  the  honor  is  first  in  the  fight, 
For  home  and  for  Heaven,  for  God  and  the 

right! 
Land  of  fair  fancy  —  land  of  sweet  song, 
God  keep  thee,  uphold  thee,  preserve  thee 
from  wrong." 
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FROM  THE  TOMB. 
Sweetheart  kissed  me  when  I  left  her, 

A  tear  fell  from  her  eye. 
The  parting  had  bereft  her. 

Many  years  have  passed  by ; 
I've  grown  old,  my  form  is  bent. 

Health,  wealth  and  fame  have  miss'd  me; 
But  with  all  that  I  am  content  — 

Sweetheart  kissed  me ! 
What  tho'  old  Time  may  steal  away 

All  joys  and  pleasures  —  let  this  be 
The  first  among  the  sweets,  I  say, 

Sweetheart  kissed  me ! 
Her  heart  was  sad  and  heavy,  too, 

Her  grief  in  tears  gave  way ; 
For  I  had  come  to  say  adieu  — 

Perhaps  adieu  for  aye. 
The  sweet  sad  eyes  with  tears  o'erfilled 

As  Into  mine  they  gazed  —  ah,  list  me ! 
My  bleeding  heart  with  joy  thrilled  — 
Sweetheart  kissed  me ! 


We  parted  then  —  the  days  apace 

Flew  by  and  joined  the  past. 
We  parted  then  —  her  lovely  face 

That  time  beheld  I  for  the  last. 
Stern  Death,  the  Reaper,  tore  the  bloom 

Of  that  sweet  flower  and  missed  me; 
And  now  the  echo  from  her  tomb : 
Sweetheart  kissed  me ! 


MRS.  LILLIAX  B.  WELCOME. 

Born:  Norwich,  N.  J.,  Aug.  18, 1862. 
As  a  reader  and  vocalist,  Mrs.  Welcome  in  her 
youth  attained  quite  a  local  celebrity,  having 
composed  and  put  to  music  several  pieces  of 
her  verse.  She  was  a  compositor  in  a  printing 
office  for-awhile.  She  is  now  engaged  in  liter- 
ary work,  and  resides  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


BE  EARNEST! 

The  white-winged  clouds  speed  swiftly  on, 

And  leave  no  track  behind. 
So  life,  a  vapor  dim,  is  gone 

If  frivolous  the  mind. 
Of  rain  a  promise  those  may  seem 

And  this  of  stately  strength. 
But  like  the  tissue  of  a  dream 

Both  shall  dissolve  at  length. 


ONLY  A  WOMAN. 

Only  a  woman, 

Filled  with  despair ; 
Grief-stricken,  heart-broken, 

Burdened  with  care. 

Only  a  woman. 

With  swift  falling  tears 
Old  in  her  pain. 

But  young  in  her  years. 
Only  a  woman, 

Whose  deep,  fondest  trust; 
Was  trifled  with,  outraged. 

And  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Only  a  woman. 

With  low,  quivering  breath: 
Pleading  with  sobs 

For  a  merciful  death. 
Only  a  woman. 

Caught  in  a  snare; 
Pitifully  weak  — 

Wondrously  fair. 

Only  a  woman. 

That,  tempted  astray. 
Seeks  rest  from  her  shame  — 

Washed  up  by  the  spray. 
Only  a  woman. 

In  her  long,  last  sleep; 
Only  a  woman; 

For  whom  angels  weep. 
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DAVID  NEWTON  ASHMORE. 

Born  :  Belleville,  III.,  July  21, 1851. 
Mr.  Ashmore  has  written  poems  more  or  less 
from  an  early  age,  many   of   wliieh   have   ap- 


DAVID   NEWTON  ASHMORE. 

peared  from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press. 
In  person  he  is  rather  tall  but  of  good  stature. 
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BETHANY. 

You  may  talk  about  your  cities. 

In  our  grand  old  Illinois, 
Of  their  gay  and  charming  lassies. 

And  their  hustling,  rustling  boys. 
But  our  girls  are  a  good  deal  sweeter, 

And  our  boys  are  far  ahead. 
Of  those  dudes  and  butterflies, 

In  your  grand  old  city  bred. 

You  may  talk  about  your  cities, 

And  the  bustle  of  its  people. 
Of  its  stately,  handsome  houses, 

And  the  towering  of  its  steeples; 
Its  nice  and  haughty,  but  its  selfish  — 

There's  no  friendship  to  be  found; 
So  you're  welcome  to  your  city 

But  I'U  stick  to  my  old  town. 

You  may  talk  about  your  ladies, 
Yes,  your  stylish  city  women. 

About  the  draperies  of  their  dress. 
With  their  bonnets  and  their  trimming 

But  our  ladies,  though  a  trifle  plain, 


Are  the  best  I've  ever  found, 
And  we're  noted  for  the  female  beauties 
Of  our  good  old-fashioned  town. 

You  may  talk  about  your  children  — 

O,  those  cute  and  cunning  cases. 
And  smooth  down  their  golden  hair 

And  kiss  their  sweet  and  dimpled  faces ; 
But  our  town  is  all  a  swarming. 

And  its  streets  are  just  teaming. 
With  the  finest,  loveliest  children. 

And  our  features,  fairly  gleaming. 

You  may  talk  about  your  cities 

With  their  rush  and  daily  storm. 
Its  push  and  greed  for  business. 

And  its  systematic  form; 
But  I'm  kind  o'  on  the  quiet, 

And  I'd  rather  muse  around 
Among  the  quaint  and  happy  people 

Of  my  own  old-fashioned  town. 

You  may  talk  about  the  amusement. 
Sights,  parks,  and  grand  odoos 
Until  you  give  a  village  codger. 
The  old-fashioned  country  blues; 

But  I'd  tell  you  they  cost  money. 
And  us  poor  would  run  aground 

So  just  take  your  sight  of  cities. 

But  I'll  stick  to  my  old  town. 

You  may  talk  about  your  cities, 

But  I'm  sure  that  I  am  free 
To  admit,  I'd  rather  live. 

In  the  good  old  town  of  Bethany; 
For  somehow  I  love  its  people. 

And  I've  sort  o'  settled  down 
To  live  and  die  here  with  them. 

For  I  am  stuck  on  this  old  town. 


POVERTY. 

O  poverty !  it  seems  that  fate 
Has  chose  thee  for  my  constant  mate. 
Or  why  abide  thou  thus  with  me. 
Unbidden  guest  of  poverty? 

0  poverty!  thou  fiend  accurst. 
Of  all  my  foes  thou  are  the  worst. 

1  dread  thee,  hate  thee,  yet  with  delight 
Thou  tauntest  me  by  day  and  night. 
When  all  compassed  in  want's  dark  storm, 
'Tis  then  I  see  thy  jeering  form 

That  sports  about  with  fiendish  glee  — 
Thou  starving  fiend  of  poverty. 

When  in  my  rags  I  view  the  form 
Of  others  clothed  so  snug  and  warm, 
'Tis  then  in  wrath  I  turn  on  thee  ~ 
Thou  freezing  fiend  of  poverty. 

There's  just  one  hope,  that  by  and  by 
In  peaceful  rest  I  soon  shall  lie 
Beneatli  rich  earth ;  I  then  shall  be 
Hid  from  thy  sight,  O  poverty ! 
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MAN  LIKE  THE  MOON. 
Oh   the   beautiful   moon  with  its   borrowed 

light ! 
The  brilliant  moon,  the  queen  of  the  night! 
Beaming  so  proudly,  yet  softly  the  ray. 
Lent  her  so  kindly  by  the  great  king  of  day. 

The  beautiful  moon  reminds  us  of  men, 

That  are  borrowing  their  light  from  one  that 
can  lend.  [to  shine. 

They  are  groping  in  darkness,  endeavoring 

By  reflecting  the  brightness  of  light  that's 
divine. 

Like  the  moon,  so  the  man,  in  splendor  ar- 
rayed ; 

His  light  is  another's,  his  fullness  shall  fade. 

And  back  in  the  darkness  he  will  pass  very 
soon  [moon. 

To  wait  for  his   change  like  the  beautiful 


MRS.  ROSALINE  E.  JONES. 

Born:  Sparta,  Ind.,  May  7, 1846. 
For  the  past  ten  years  Mrs.  Jones  has  written 
numerous  poems  that  have  appeared  in  the 
leading  periodicals  in  the  east.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1870,  and  now  resides  with  her  husband 
in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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IN  THE  GLOAMING. 

When  the  earth  lies  steeped  in  dreams, 
And  the  glinting  starlight  beams 

On  the  mist; 
Mystic  speech  of  elfln  sprite. 
Through  the  awesome  hush  of  night 

Lisp,  "Olist." 
And  I  hear  the  whisperous  murmur 
Of  the  lullabies  of  summer 

Softly  croon, 
While  the  owl  hoots  his  reflections 
In  lugubrious  inflections 

To  the  moon. 
All  the  night  creatures  uncanny 
Sally  forth  from  nook  and  cranny 

Bosk  and  fen. 
For  their  nightly  reconnoiter, 
Where  the  somber  shadows  loiter 

In  the  glen. 
Now  a  dusky  bat  flops  thither, 
And  a  beetle  hies  him  hither 

With  a  thump; 
And  a  whippoorwiU  is  singing 
Where  the  woodbine's  arms  are  clinging 

Bound  a  stump. 
O  this  night !  Howe'er  I  crave  it 
Though  I  try  I  cannot  save  it 

Or  bring  back 
Bat  or  beetle,  owl  or  moon. 
Unless  in  a  grim  cartoon 

On  a  plaque. 


ALBERT  LEWIS  ABBOTT. 

Born:  Franklin  Co.,  Ind.,  June  2, 1849. 
Mr.  Abbott  commenced  writing  at  an  early 
age,  and  his  poems  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  numerous  publications.  In  person 
he  is  a  little  above  the  average  height,  and  is 
a  well  built  man.  He  generally  follows  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer.  Mr.  Abbott  hopes 
soon  to  publish  a  work  entitled  Lyrics  of  Lib- 
erty, a  book  of  poems  founded  on  fact. 


POVEETY  AND  DEBT. 

This  world  is  full  of  sorrow. 

And  misery,  we  know. 
And  those  that  troubles  borrow. 

Only  augment  their  woe. 
Though  some  in  errors  stumble, 

111  luck  the  way  beset; 
Few  things  make  folks  more  humble 

Than  poverty  and  debt. 
Rich  people  with  fine  mansions. 

And  wealth  of  gold  secure. 
With  fields  of  broad  expansions. 

Often  forget  the  poor. 
But  God,  who  knows  our  weakness. 

Remembers  with  regret. 
And  never  will  forsake  us. 

In  poverty  and  debt. 
Midst  scenes  of  destitution. 

Encompassed  with  despair; 
In  seasons  of  confusion, 

The  Lord  will  answer  prayer. 
In  moments  of  depression. 

When  grief  our  eyes  do  wet, 
God  views  us  with  compassion. 

In  povertj^  and  debt. 
With  faith  in  Christ  resigning  — 

Homage  to  him  we  pay; 
Each  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 

Darkness  succeeds  the  day. 
Our  beacon  star  though  shaded. 

May  shine  brilliantly  yet: 
And  lighten  up  the  pathway 

Of  poverty  and  debt. 


THE  WARRIORS'  EPITAPH. 
Here,  in  their  narrow  earthen  bed. 
Lay  our  lamented  federal  dead. 
Veneration  to  them  we  give; 
As  Christ:  they  died  that  we  might  live. 
Rarest  immortelles  of  art. 
Portray  real  dictates  of  our  heart; 
Flow'rs,  in  the  balmy  month  of  May, 
We  twine  for  Decoration  day. 
With  reverence  and  love  divine. 
We  hang  bright  garlands  o'er  their  shrine, 
Above  this  hallowed,  sacred  sod; 
Where  amaranths  are  the  smiles  of  God. 
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JACOB  HUFF. 

Born  :  Chatham  Run,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 18.53. 
Jacob  Huff's  writiug-s  g'enerally  appear  un- 
der the  nom  de  plume  of  Faraway  Moses.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  employed  in  the  lumber 
woods  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Huff  has  written 
numerous    humorous    sketches    and   serial 


JACOB    HUFF. 

stories,  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 
Both  his  verse  and  prose  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Pitts- 
burgh Post,  Henry  Georg-e's  Standard,  and 
other  equally  prominent  journals. 
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IF  WE  KNEW. 

No  one  knows  the  secret  sighing,— 

Sobbing  in  a  neighbor's  heart; 
No  one  knows  the  fond  hopes  dying  — 

No  one  knows  the  cruel  smart. 
No  one  knows  the  hungry  yearning 

Of  a  neighbor's  cheerless  soul ; 
No  one  knows  how  grief  is  burning 

In  the  heart  where  love  grows  cold. 
None  but  God  knows  each  desire ; 

He  alone  knows  griefs  untold: 
Ah,  He  sees  the  heart's  slow  fire 

Dying  out  as  love  grows  cold. 
Ah,  I  see  your  neighbor  sitting, 

Often  with  a  low  bowed  head ; 
And  I  know  how  grief  is  flitting 

Through  his  heart,  where  hope  is  dead. 


BALM  OF  LIFE. 
The  gi-eatest  thing  in  life  — 
A  balm  for  its  sorrows  and  strife  — 
And  this  one  thing  wiU  prove 
Better  than  all  else  to  me : 
'Tis  merely  to  live  and  to  be 
With  the  people  I  love. 
I  love  these  bare,  bald  hiUs, 
Where  the  song  of  the  spring  bird  trills, 
And  I  hear  the  coo  of  the  dove ; 
But  better  than  aU  to  me, 
Is  to  always  live  and  be 
Among  the  people  I  love. 
Oh,  what  is  wealth  and  fame? 
Or,  what  is  an  honored  name. 
If  fi'om  my  friends  I'm  removed? 
Give  me  mj'  cot  on  the  hUl, 
And  the  song  of  the  whip-poor-will. 
And  the  friends  I  have  always  loved. 


THE  WARNING. 

Before  the  glass  I  stood  this  morning 

Combing  the  hair  of  my  frivolous  head; 
Then  I  beheld,  oh,  solemn  warning ! 

A  silvered  strand  of  hirsute  thread. 
Firmly  I  grasp'd  it  with  my  fingers, 

Pluck'd  it  out,  but  oh !  the  cold 
Realization  behind  it  lingers- 

God  in  Heaven !  I'm  growing  old! 
Then  I  noticed  the  crow-foot  wrinkles 

Deeply  indented  around  each  eye,   [twinkles 
And    tears    of    regret    down   my   sad  face 

While  thinking  how  soon  I  must  surely  die. 

I   smooth    out   the    wrinldes    with    careful 

fingers,  [grows  cold; 

And  pluck  out  gray  hair  while  my   heart 
For,  oh!  thai  terrible  thought  still  lingers- 

God  in  Heaven !  I'm  growing  old ! 
Oh,  this  stern  fiat  of  nature 

Under  which  all  mortals  lie ! 
Suspended  over  every  creature 

Hangs  this  sentence  —  all  must  die ! 
Execution  day  draws  nearer. 

And  each  gray  hair  I  behold 
Speaks  of  death  and  graveyards  dreary  — 

Oh ;  my  God,  I'm  growing  old ! 
Soon  these  hands  will  cease  their  labor. 

And  upon  this  bosom  la^'. 
Down  beside  a  silent  neighbor. 

Flesh  and  bone  and  heart  decay. 
What  comes  after?  Ah,  the  mystery. 

Half  of  which  has  ne'er  been  told ; 
For  the  dead  send  back  no  history 

To  poor  mortals  growing  old. 

EXTRACT. 

Take  away  those  little  dresses. 
Gently  lay  them  out  of  sight; 

I  am  sad,  and  it  distresses 
:Me  to  look  at  them  to-night. 
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JOHN  J.  MCGIRR. 

Born:  Youngstown,  Pa.,  March  13, 1855. 
The  principal  work  of  Mr.  McGirr  is  the  De- 
struction of  tlie  World,  a  poem  which  was 
published  in  1386.  Althoug-h  comparatively 
unknown  as  yet,  he  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity.   His  conceptions  are  lofty  —  his  language 


JOHN  J.   M'GIRR. 

clear  and  musical.  This  work  also  contains 
various  other  shorter  poems  that  have  been 
well  received.  Mr.  McGirr  is  a  newspaper  ed- 
itor by  profession,  and  now  resides  in 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


AVE  MAKIA. 

Ave  Maria !  the  evening  shadows  fall ; 
Ave  Maria !  We  pray  thee  guard  us  all. 

Over  the  land  and  the  sea  the  night  is  coming 

on; 
Ave  Sanctissima !  guard  us  till  the  dawn. 

Star  of  life's  stormy  sea,  hear  our  humble 
prayer. 

And  when  the  tempests  rise,  save  iis  from  de- 
spair. 

Guide  our  wand'ring  footsteps  through  this 

world  aright ; 
Safely  through    the  darkness  upward  to  the 

light. 

Ave  Sanctissima !  hear  our  earnest  cry ! 
Ave  Maria !  draw  near  us  when  we  die. 
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THE  AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Sadly  dies  the  autumn  day, 
In  moaning  winds  and  sunset  gray; 
The  forest  trees,  with  branches  bare. 
Upraise  their  arms  as  though  in  pi-ayer, 
While  at  their  feet  the  dead  leaves  lie 
Hushed  and  sad  and  silently. 

The  gray  squii'rel  from  his  dizzy  height 
Perceives  the  fast  approaching  night. 
And  with  quick  and  startled  leap. 
Scrambles  to  his  nest  and  sleep. 
While  deep  within  the  wood  is  heard 
The  plaintive  cry  of  themidniglit  bird. 

Now  just  above  the  western  hills. 
The  dark  clouds  part,  and  sunlight  fills 
The  forest,  and  the  saddened  scene 
Is  glorified  in  the  golden  sheen 
Of  the  setting  sun. 

So,  sweetly  on  my  saddened  life. 
Dark  with  sickness  and  with  strife. 
There  falls  the  sunlight  of  God's  love, 
With  hope  that  in  His  home  above. 
When  life  and  sorrow  both  be  past. 
My  weary  feet  will  rest  at  last. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EXTRACT. 

And  now  the  lightning,  as  a  storm  of  rain 
Pours  from  the  heavens,  making  all  things 

plain: 
The  cowering  millions  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
The  beasts  and  reptiles  gathered  close  around; 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  mighty  sea. 
Which  now  are  shown  so  plain  and  vividly ; 
The  falling  houses  and  the  bursting  rocks ; 
The  trees  uprooted,  as  by  tempest  shocks,— 
All,  all  the  horrors  of  this  awful  night 
Stand    out  distinct   before   poor  mankind's 

sight. 
Oh,  God  of  mercy  1  listen  to  that  cry,— 
That  cry  of  anguish  unto  Thee  on  high ! 
That  thou  would'st  end  the  lives  of  those  be- 
low. 
And  thus  cut  short  their  agonies  and  woe. 
As  if  in  answer  to  that  fearful  cry. 
The  lightning   streams  the  faster  from    the 

sky. 
The  earth  in  places  ope's  in  fissures  deep. 
Where  man  and  beast  sink  in  a  writhing  heap. 
Then  from  th'  abyss  there  come  despairing 

cries ; 
Then  a  faint  moaning,  which  in  silence  dies. 


WOMAN'S  TEARS. 
More  powerful  than  the  sword  or  pen. 
More  potent  than  the  frowns  of  men. 
More  touching  than  a  lover's  sighs, 
Are  the  tears  that  flow  from  woman's  eyes 
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MRS.  CONSTANCE  RUNCIE. 

Born:  Indiakapolis, Ind.,  Jan.  15, 1836. 
Constance  studied  in  Germany  for  six  years, 
and  upon  her  return  to  America,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-flve,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
James  Runcie,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Ruucie  has  led  a 
life  of  wonderful  mental  activity,  and  at  an 
early  age  began  to  compose  music.  Her  great- 
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est  success  in  prose  literature  was  Divinely 
Led,  a  work  which  attained  a  wide  popularity, 
and  was  repeatedly  quoted  from  by  press  and 
pulpit.  In  1888  Poems  Dramatic  and  Lyric  ap- 
peared, which  met  mth  still  more  gratifying 
success.  In  person  Mrs.  Constance  Faunt 
LeRoy  Runcie  is  very  petite. 


MEMORY'S  PICTURE. 

My  love  came  through  the  door,  and  lo ! 

Her  very  form  and  face, 
So  purely  simple,  seemed  to  glow 

With  new,  peculiar  grace. 
Her  dress  was  blacli,  and  made  of  gauze, 

Which  veiled  but  did  not  hide 
Her  perfect  arms,  so  softly  white. 

They  with  the  lily  vied. 
The  crimson  flowers  at  her  throat 

Were  all  the  jewels  worn. 
Except  her  eyes,  whicli  shone  above 

With  light  that  was  love-born. 


She  held  within  her  graceful  hands 

Her  hat,  which,  hanging  down, 
Broke,  with  its  strings  of  ribbon  bright, 

The  dead  black  of  her  gown. 
She  was  a  picture  standing  there, 

Altbo'  she  did  not  know  it. 
My  love,  with  earnest,  truthful  brow, 

My  dreamer  and  my  poet. 
I  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet, 

I  could  have  worshiped  there. 
So  graceful  in  her  flowing  robes, 

But  that  I  did  not  dare. 
I  in  my  very  soul  and  heart. 

Would  paint  her  if  I  could. 
As  coming  through  the  door  that  night 

We  saw  her  as  she  stood. 


BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP. 

I  send  no  greeting ;  I  do  not  even  feel 

Your  name  forgotten  when  in  prayer  I  kneel. 

You  came  into  my  life  and  passed  away, 

A  troubled  dream  which  flies  before  the  day. 

You  ask  too  much. 

There  comes,  at  last,  an  end 
Of  what  one  ought  to  suffer  for  a  friend. 
It  then  becomes  ignoble  —  self-abase,— 
Not  sacrifice  —  pure  —  holy  —  f  uU  of  grace. 
I  suffered  much  where  now  I  cannot  feel ; 
I  do  not  still  pretend  a  friendly  zeal 
In  what  you  do  —  or  are  —  or  where  you  go ; 
A  calm  indifference  is  all  I  know. 
I  am  not  angry  even,  nor  doth  there  burn 
Resentment  in  my  heart !  —  No ! 

You  must  learn 
How  wholly  I  forgive  and  can  forget. 
The  sun,  upon  two  friends. 

Hath  simply  set. 
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THIS  WOULD  I  DO. 
If  I  were  a  rose. 

This  would  I  do : 
I  would  lie  upon  the  white  neck  of  her  I  love, 
And  let  my  life  go  out  upon  the  fragrance 

Of  her  breath. 
If  I  were  a  star. 

This  would  I  do: 
I  would  look  deep  down  into  her  eyes. 
Into  the  eyes  I  love,  and  learn  there 
How  to  shine. 
If  I  were  a  truth  strong  as  the  Eternal  One, 

This  would  I  do: 
I  would  live  in  her  heart,  in  the  heart 
I  know  so  well,  and 

Be  at  home. 
If  I  were  a  sin, 

This  would  I  do : 
I  would  fly  far  away,  and  tho'  her  soft  hand 
111  pity  was  stretched  out,  I  would  not  stay, 
but  fly, 

And  leave  her  pure ! 
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JAMES  H.  ASHABRANNER. 

Born:  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Dec.  31, 1861. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm,  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  James  was  apprenticed  for  one  year  to  the 
blacksmith's    trade,   subsequently    teaching 
school  for  about  five  years.     He  was  then 
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elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  is  now  city  librarian  of  the  public  library 
in  his  native  town.  His  poems  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Current,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  other  periodicals. 
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MUTABILITY. 
How  soon  the  joys  which  we  have  linown. 

The  treasures  of  our  greener  years. 
Become  with  moss  and  rust  o'ergrown. 

Till  scarce  the  sculptured  name  appears. 

The  relics  of  the  past,  though'f  ew. 
Neglected  lie  within  the  heart ; 

The  weeds  of  time  conceal  their  hue, 
Or  but  reveal  the  tints  in  part. 

Tlie  plaything  of  the  prattling  boy 
Is  all  the  world  to  him  to-day; 

To-morrow  brings  another  toy, 
For  which  he  flings  the  old  away. 

But  not  alone  to  infant  mind 
But  to  the  gray-haired  children  too, 

A  toy  appears  of  fair  design. 
Until  replaced  by  something  new. 

And  friends  to  whom  we  said,  adieu. 
And  wept  to  clasp  the  parting  hand 

Fade  from  the  memory,  lilje  the  hue 
Of  words  engraven  on  the  sand. 


The  vows  that  made  the  parting  sweet. 

On  memory's  tablet  yield  their  place 
To  words  of  love  and  smiles  that  meet 

Reflection  in  a  fairer  face. 

And  love  that  we  regard  as  true 
Leaks  into  flame,  and  then  expires. 

Or  bursts  from  other  vents  anew. 
Relit  by  flames  from  other  flres. 

And  yet  I  deem  it  well,  that  such 

Is  life  and  all  that  it  contains ; 
For  memory  comes  with  softened  touch 

And  brings  to  mind  our  lessened  pains. 

And  oh,  the  past !  the  silent  past ! 

What  shudders  seize  the  maddened  brain. 
When  scarce  we  dare  to  think,  at  last 

The  past  might  come  to  light  again. 

For  deeply  buried  in  the  dust, 
Are  secrets  that  we  fain  would  keep. 

Their  tombs  we  guard  with  sacret  trust 
Till  we,  with  them,  lie  down  to  sleep. 


SONG  OF  SUIMMER  TIME. 
The  fields  are  bright  with  the  golden  grain. 

That  waves  in  the  subtile  breeze; 
The  partridge  calls  in  his  loud  refrain. 

To  his  mate  from  the  apple-trees. 

Sweet  and  low  is  the  hum  of  bees. 
And  the  hum  of  the  reaper's  tune. 

As,  one  by  one,  they  bind  the  sheaves 
Beneath  the  skies  of  June. 

Deep  in  the  shade  of  the  beechen  grove, 
Where  the  sun  and  the  shadows  play. 

The  oriole  swings  with  his  mated  love, 
And  blends  his  tuneful  lay. 

Silent  and  grand  with  a  lurid  glow. 

Behind  the  hiUs  of  the  west. 
The  chariot  of  Sol  is  sinking  low, 

And  bids  the  harvester  rest. 


AMOR  FATUM  YINCIT. 

I  witnessed,  last  night,  in  a  vision. 

Two  pathways  from  opposite  coves. 
Converge  in  the  regions  elysian. 

And  wend  through  celestial  groves. 
As  one  single  pathway  they  wandered. 

Like  rivers  that  flow  to  the  main. 
But  while  iu  my  vision  I  pondered. 

I  saw  them  diverging  again. 
And  widely  asunder  they  tended. 

As  fashioned  by  destiny's  might. 
But  in  the  dark  valley  they  blended 

And  entered  the  realms  of  light. 
Oh,  loving  hearts  here  disunited. 

Look  up  through  your  anguish  and  tears. 
For  love  here  so  cruelly  bUghted, 

Will  bloom  through  eternity's  years. 
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NELLIE  CORINNE  BERGEN. 

Born:  Delanco,  N.  J.,  Oct.  14, 1868. 
When  a  child  Nellie  lived  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia,  and  at  four  years  of  age  came 
to  East  Sag'inaw,  where  she  has  lived  ever 
since.  Graduating-  in  1887  from  the  high 
school,  she  continued  her  studies  forone  year 


NELLIE   rolUNXE   BEKCiEX. 

at  St.  Clair,  Michigan.  Miss  Bergen  has  made 
elocution  one  of  her  principal  studies,  and 
has  appeared  at  several  private  concerts  as 
Parthenia  in  Ingomar.  Her  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  several  prominent  papers,  and  have 
received  favorable  mention  from  the  press 
and  pulDlic  generally. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES. 
Fame!  what,  I  pray  is  fame? 

A  thing  to  drive  men  mad ! 
And  gold!  'tis  hut  a  curse. 

To  make  our  hearts  more  sad. 
I'd  rather  a  hundred  times 

Sit  here  and  drub  and  write. 
And  have  returned  each  poem 

I  send,  than  wear  so  bright 
A  crown,  yet  heavy,  too. 

As  wealth  puts  on  your  head; 
To  drive  you  till  you'd  wish 

You  rested  with  the  dead ! 
Wliy,  man;  it's  awfully  hard 

To  bear  the  burden  Fame 
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Imposes.    Better  far. 
To  live,  unknown  by  name. 

Than  be  sought  after,  times 
When  you  for  rest  most  long, 

For  autograph,  or  theme. 
On  which  to  write  a  song ! 

Here  do  I  sit  all  day. 

And  none  so  poor  to  seek 
Mj'  hiding  place  secure. 

Yes,  here  from  week  to  week, 

I  sit,  and  none  molest; 

While  if  the  magazines 
Should  take  each  poem  I  write. 

What  lively  times  and  scenes ! 

This  little  room  would  be 

Not  large  enough  by  far; 
I'd  have  to  move  up-town. 

And  "  run  down  "  on  the  car. 

Why  Fame!  it  only  means 

No  rest  from  morn  to  eve. 
What's  that  — the  postman's  knock? 

A  check!    I  scarcely  b'lieve. 

'Tis  I.    It's  for  same  name 

Perhaps ;  but  —  here  —  what's  this? 
"  Ten  dollars  for  your  poem  — 

A  I  rosebud  for  One  Kiss.'  " 

Strange,  strange  indeed !    It  was 

My  very  poorest  one  — 
And  yet,  for  me,  it  has 

The  best  and  noblest  done ! 

Fame!  man,  it's  glorious  good! 

The  best  born  earth  can  give. 
And  money !    That's  good,  too ; 

We  must  have  that  to  live. 


THE  YELLOW  ROSE. 
The  yellow  rose,—  I  have  it  now; 

The  rose  I  sent  my  love ! 
The  beauteous  rose  once  wet  with  dew, 

The  rose  I  sent  my  love ! 

The  petals  fine  were  emblems  true. 

Oh  love  I  bore  to  her. 
The  tender  flower  a  token  true. 

Oh  love  I  bore  to  her. 

And  here  it  is  all  faded  now. 

She  sent  it  back  to  me; 
And  here  it  is  all  dead  and  sere; 

She  sent  it  back  to  me. 


STELLA,  MY  STAR. 

Oh  Stella,  my  star,  bright  star, 
Say  where  are  you  shining  to-night? 

If  I,  by  my  heart,  could  tell. 
To  you  would  I  wing  my  flight. 
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The  cold  snow  covers  the  ground, 
The  trees  are  lonely  and  bare. 

But  I  am  lonelier  still, 
And  pining  for  j'ou,  my  fair ! 

Oh  love,  how  the  night  winds  sigh ! 

Oh  love,  how  the  night  winds  moan ! 
But  I  am  sadder  than  they. 

To  think  that  my  darling's  alone. 

That  Stella,  the  star  of  my  life. 
Should  be  weeping  and  sighing  alone; 

For  this  do  I  rival  the  wind. 
In  making  a  heavier  moan. 

But  why  do  I  try  with  a  pen, 
To  picture  the  depth  of  my  grief? 

I'll  tell  you,  myself,  e'erlong, 
Our  parting  will  only  be  brief. 

And  when  you're  again  in  my  arms, 
'Twill  be  the  sweeter  by  far. 

To  whisper  it  softly  to  you. 
Oh  Stella,  my  star— bright  star. 


TO  MY  SWEETHEART'S  GRAY  EYES. 
Would  I  choose, 
Eyes  of  blue; 
Ne'er  to  love 
Lover  true? 
Ask  me  not  —  for  I  will  say. 
Give  to  me  deep  eyes  of  gray ! 

Would  I  take 

Eyes  of  brown : 
Half  awake. 
Looking  down? 
Ask  me  not  —  again  I'll  say, 
Give  to  me  sweet  eyes  of  gray. 

Would  I  want 
Eyes  of  black. 
With  a  taunt 
Ans'wring  back? 
Ask  me  not  —I'll  say  alway, 
Give  to  me  "  my  "  eyes  of  gray. 
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DEAD  LOVE. 
Oh  the  grave  is  cold  and  still. 

Where  dead  love  lies ;  where  dead  love 
lies. 
Oh  the  grave  is  damp  and  cold. 

Where  dead  love  lies;  where  dead  love 
lies. 

And  the  rose-leaves  idly  flutter. 
And  the  soft  winds  sigh  in  vain ; 

Love  lies  buried,  deeply  buried; 
Love  will  never  live  again. 

Oh  my  heart  is  cold  and  empty. 

Now  love  is  dead :  now  love  is  dead : 

Oh  my  heart  is  cold  and  dreary. 
Now  love  is  dead,  now  love  is  dead. 


And  the  twilight  shadows  come. 

And  the  winds  sweep  o'er  the  main; 

Sings  the  wild  harp  of  the  billows, 
"  Love  will  never  live  again." 


THE  LAND  OF  SOMEWHERE. 
Afar  in  the  land  of  Somewhere, 

The  roses  must  be  blooming ; 
Away  in  this  land  of  Somewhei-e, 

There  surely  I  am  going. 

Afar  in  the  land  of  Somewhere, 

The  sun  is  ever  shining; 
And  oh  for  this  land  of  Somewhere, 

'Tis  ever  that  I  am  pining. 

Afar  in  the  land  of  Somewhere, 
The  people  do  no  deceiving; 

And  oh  for  this  land  of  Somewhere, 
'Tis  ever  that  I  am  grieving. 

And  deep  in  the  land  of  Somewhere, 
Fond  Love  to  me  is  crying: 

Alas?  for  this  land  of  Somewhere, 
I  ever,  forever,  am  sighing. 


MRS.  FANNY   M.    LEONARD. 

Born:  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  July  14, 1821. 
Mrs.  Leonard  has  written  poems  for  tlie 
press  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Sylvia.  Many  of  these  poems 
wei'e  written  for  anniversary  gatherings,  wed- 
dings, sabbath  schools,  and  dialogues  for  ex- 
hibitions. She  has  now  in  her  possession 
nearly  one  hundred  dialogues  in  manuscript, 
some  of  which  have  been  published. 


THE  LITTLE  BOUQUET. 

You  table,  so  broad  and  so  long. 
With  linen  that's  daintily  white, 

Is  groaning  with  edibles  strong 
And  sweet,  all  our  tastes  to  delight. 

You  ask  for  a  gem  that  shall  grace 
Your  board ;  but  I  offer  this  lay  — 

This  tribute  so  small  in  its  place,— 
I  call  it  my  little  bouquet. 

To  speak  in  a  language  its  own. 
To  strangers  so  far,  far  away ; 

The  pansy  and  heartsease,  full  blown ; 
A  nutmeg  geranium  gay. 

A  cardinal  flower  likewise. 
An  iris  with  red  half-blown  rose; 

I  would  wreathe  them  with  woodbine,  so 
nice 
With  little  white  pinks,  in  repose. 

A  bed  of  green  holly  should  be 
Its  home.    And  to  make  all  complete, 

American  Poets,  I'd  see. 
Without  one  unoccupied  seat. 
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GUY  E.  ETHERTON. 

Born:  Jackson  Co.,  III.,  April  4, 1873. 
Although  yet  a  young- man,  Guy  has  writ- 
ten quite   a  few   poems   that  have  received 


GUY  E.   ETHERTON. 

publication.    He  is  now  teaching  school  at 
Grand  Tower,  Illinois. 
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HIS  PERCEPTION. 

He  sits  at  his  window,  watching  the  sun 

Within  the  cloudless  west 
Sink,  when  the  glorious  day  is  done. 

From  sight;  it  seems  to  rest. 

A  man,  whose  years  are  numhering  more 

Than  seventy-flve ;  but  two 
Are  wanted  to  bring  him  to  four  score, 

Where  life  is  often  due. 

White  is  his  beai'd,  as  is  his  hair, 

And  clearly  can  be  seen 
The  many  furrowed  lines  of  care 

Upon  his  rigid  mien. 

While  musing  on  the  dying  day, 

Witli  aged,  wand'ring  mind. 
One  serious  thought  then  steals  its  way 

To  him,  the  undivined. 

He  thinks  of  all  his  ill-spent  life 

Of  wickedness  and  sin ; 
And  now,  wliile  in  declining  life. 

Of  what  it  should  liave  been. 


"Twas  not  his  wish,  before,  to  know 

God's  holy  will  divine; 
Abide  by  it  while  here  below, 

And  heavenward  incline. 

He  would  not  see  in  nature's  art 

The  great  Creator's  hand. 
Nor  know  the  grandeur  of  the  part 

Man  holds  within  the  land. 

Few   thoughts   of    realms   beyond    this 
world 

E'er  reached  his  hungry  soul ; 
Yet  oft  unto  his  mind  unfurled 

Thoughts  of  the  nearing  goal. 

So,  musing  on  the  warning  day, 

The  thought  of  death  steals  through 

His  cheated  soul's  neglected  way  — 
Its  darkened  avenue. 

From    this,    his    dreaded    thought,  he 
shrinks. 

As  from  some  enemy ; 
For  'tis  the  only  chain  that  links 

Now  to  eternity. 

And,  while  in  life's  gray,  closing  eve. 

Death  stares  into  his  eye ; 
The  glorious  truth  he  quick  perceives  — 

Man  was  not  made  to  die ! 


GLOOM. 

Oft,  as  along  the  road  of  life 

We  plod  our  weary  way. 
Where  darkness,  strife  and  happiness 
Each  have  their  separate  day. 
There  comes  a  time 
In  every  clime. 
When  life  is  dull  and  gray. 

A  dreary  gloom  steals  o'er  the  soul  — 

A  dark  and  cheerless  night. 

We  feel  the  mournful  loneliness 

Di'ive  out  the  pleasant  light; 

We  strive  to  cease 

The  gloom's  increase. 

But  useless  is  the  fight. 

All  joy  and  pleasant  thoughts  are  lost ; 

We  feel  no  more  like  one 
Whose  life  is  joy  and  merriment  — 
The  soul's  light  of  the  sun  — 
But  sad  and  lone. 
And  wretched  grown. 
We  wish  our  hfe  were  done. 

In  deep  despair  we  sit  us  down. 
And  'gainst  the  window-pane 
We  rest  our  head  and  watch  the  eve. 
Funeral,  somber,  wane. 
While  sore  within 
We  then  begin 
To  feel  the  doleful  pain. 
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Deserted,  desolate,  we  feel; 

Our  friends,  we  think,  have  fled, 
"While  all  the  pleasures  we  have  known 
Then  lay  behind  us,  dead. 
And  in  their  place 
We  see  the  face 
Of  hollow  life  instead. 

O,  dark,  benighted  souls !  why  pine, 

Through  the  rueful  night. 
Thou  canst  not  see  the  breaking  day  — 
One  single  gleam  of  light? 
Dost  thou  not  know, 
As  'tis  but  so, 
That  day  will  follow  night? 


MEMORY. 

Sweet  memory !    True  daughter  of  the  mind ; 
Revealer  and  photographer  combined: 
The  window  to  the  vista  of  the  past, 
Through  which  we  see  each  step  and  trial 

we've  cast, 
Through   which  each   scene   of   unregained 

years 
In  accurate  reality  appears. 

And  as  we  look  upon  those  scenes  once  more. 
And  see  them  as  we  witnessed  them  before  — 
Some  scenes  so  merry,  beautiful  and  glad  — 
Some,  gloomy,  cheerless,  melancholy,  sad  — 
Return  again  old  feelings  to  impart 
By  touching  gently  each  chord  of  the  heart. 

As  memory  to  our  mind  recalls  some  phrase 
The  loved  ones  spake  in  past  and  former  days. 
Some,  spoken  gently,  faithful  and  sincere. 
Some,  angry,  painful,  haughty  and  severe  — 
We  hear  each  voice  rise  from  its  long  retire, 
And  revibrate  the  soul's  immortal  lyre. 


MRS.  Cx^THERINE  RYNDER. 

Born:  Milesburg,  Pa., May 30, 1851. 
Married  in  18T2  to  Hon.  Theodore  P.  Ryn- 
der,  this  lady  commenced  writing  for  the 
press  six  years  later,  and  has  edited  several 
newspapers.  She  is  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  local  papers  on  political,  social,  relig- 
ious and  humorous  topics,  and  has  also  writ- 
ten a  number  of  short  stories.  In  person  she 
is  a  blonde  and  petite,  and  is  now  residing  in 
her  native  town  with  her  husband  and  two 
sons. 
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MUSTERED  OUT. 
A  soldier  of  the  union 

Lay  dying  —  not  of  years; 
There  was  sound  of  children  sobbing. 

There  were  floods  of  falling  tears ; 
And  a  slight  form  knelt  beside  him. 


As  his  life  fast  ebbed  away. 

And  bent  in  sorrowing  silence. 

To  hear  what  he  might  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered 

Ashe  took  that  loved  one's  hand; 
And  he  said,  I'm  going,  Marj', 

To  a  new,  a  better  land ; 
I've  been  thinking  of  the  children 

And  my  faithful  wife  of  you. 
And  I  thought  'twould  have  been  better 

If  my  blood  had  stained  the  blue. 

We've  known  so  little,  Mary, 

Of  life's  comforts  or  its  joys ; 
And  I  leave  you  nothing,  darling, 

But  these  helpless  little  boys ; 
While  of  those  who  shunned  the  conflict 

Many  revel  now  in  wealth, 
Are  spared  to  live  their  life's  full  span  — 

And  blessed  with  strength  and  health. 

We  broke  the  black  man's  fetters  — 

As  God's  sunshine  he  is  free. 
But,  alas,  his  mantle's  fallen. 

Comrades  true,  on  you  and  me. 
With  the  lash  of  want  to  scourge  us. 

We  toil  on  in  servile  fear ; 
And  the  wolf  fast  gaining  on  us 

Finds  us  feebler  year  by  year. 

Heaven  help  you,  Mary  darling, 

For  the  arm  of  flesh  has  failed. 
Bless  the  stars  and  stripes  forever. 

To  the  mast  securely  nailed ; 
Bless  the  boys  who're  tottering  down- 
ward 

Halting  not  this  side  the  grave ; 
Bless  the  union — one,  unsevered  — 

Which  their  valor  only  saved. 


THE  SOLDIER  AT  HOME. 

Wrapped  in  the  flag  he  so  nobly  defended, 
Laid  to  his  rest  by  his  comrades  in  blue; 

His  a  devotion  known  only  to  heroes. 
His  the  reward  of  the  brave  and  the  true. 

Ah !  the  shrines  that  we  deck,  how  they  multi- 
ply ever. 
From  the  army  which  once  shook  the  earth 
with  its  tread. 
As  the  feet  that  trod  out  our  fair  Nation's 
pollution 
Now  march  but  to  follow  "  the  comrade  that's 
dead." 

Round  the  camp  fire  of  Heaven  they  meet  In 
reunion 
Tlie  "Unknown"  are  there  with  the  "miss- 
ing" who've  come 
To  join  in  the  peace  jubilee  everlasting 
The  war  indeed  over  —  the  soldier  at  home. 
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MRS.  Sx\DIE  LEWIS. 

Born:  Pleasant  Gap,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 1859. 
Sadie  commenced  wi'iting-  poems  at  an  early 
age,  many  of  wliich  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  local  dailj'  and  weekly  newspa- 


MRS.   SADIE  LEWIS. 

pers  of  her  native  state.  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
married  in  1879,  and  now  resides  in  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 
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IN  THE  FIELDS. 
I've  been  out  in  the  fields  to-day. 

The  fields  around  my  home ; 
I  have  gathered  the  fern  and  flowers  gay, 
And  drank  from  the  waters,  'neath  Heav- 
en's blue  dome. 

I  have  gazed  on  the  golden  beauty. 

Of  summer  bravely  drest. 
Heard  the  chorus  of  feathered  songsters. 

And  the  chatter  of  woodland  guest. 

I  hear  the  drowsy  humming  bee. 
And  the  rush  of  the  waterfall ; 

But  the  distant  sound  of  chiming  beOs, 
Stern  thoughts  of  life  recall. 

And  a  prayer  ascends  for  strength   and 
grace. 

As  I  pass  through  the  summer  of  life ; 
While  the  rustling  leaves  of  autumn. 

Foretell  the  winter's  strife. 


I  stretch  out  my  hand  for  guidance. 
Through  the  darkness,  mist  and  rain. 

So  that  my  heart  and  I  '11  find  rest, 
From  our  infinite  sorrow  and  pain. 


LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Let  your  life  be  a  book  of  light. 
Each  page  a  glittering  gem ; 

No  frowning  fate,  or  task  so  great, 
But  j'ou  will  conquer  them. 

In  thought  and  deed,  if  you  succeed, 

On  record  true  and  wise. 
Some  day  will  light  the  way, 

To  the  gates  of  Paradise. 


THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

To  see  God's  green  earth  with  myriad  flowers. 

The  whispering  trees  and  climbing  vines. 
Churches,  palaces,  world-famed  towers, 

Compound  a  picture  divine  sublime. 
The  fields  of  waving  grain,  the  hills, 

Tbe  clear  spring  overflowing, 
Thank  God  for  sight— his  law  fulfills, 

In  nature  bright  and  glowing. 

To  hear  the  song  of  singing  birds, 

The  music  of  the  mountain  rills. 
The  humming  noise  of  insect  life. 

The  tramp  of  mighty  western  herds. 
Machinery's  rushing  roar  and  sound. 

Creates  a  din  we  love  to  hear, 
It  tells  of  progress  the  world  around; 

Thank  God  for  hearing  so  much  cheer. 

To  swell  the  perfumes  God  has  given. 

In  countless  flowers  with  dainty  life. 
The  southwind's  balmy  sweetest  breath. 

Bring  spices  to  our  dwelling ; 
The  fruit  now  ripe  on  tree  and  stalk. 

Contend  in  luscious  strife. 
Unwritten  poems  who  can  tell. 

But  I  thank  God  for  the  sense  of  smelling. 

To  touch  the  velvet  petaled  rose. 

Or  kiss  the  face  of  a  little  child. 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  in  verse  or  prose. 

Without  a  flaw  or  speck  of  guile. 
To  touch  the  silver  hair  of  age. 

In  blessing  kind  with  words  of  cheer. 
Will  reach  the  heart,  God's  eye  engage, 

Ah !  yes  the  sense  of  touch  is  dear. 

To  taste  the  sweetest  nectared  wine. 

Or  feel  the  glow  of  beauty  thrill  you. 
Or  hear  a  witching,  tender  sound. 

Or  see  the  star-gemmed  sky  of  blue. 
Then  let  us  keep  these  graces  given. 

Pure  as  all  thnigs  in  nature  are. 
Defile  them  not.  Lord  keep  us  clean, 

That  we  may  enter  Heaven. 
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LEVI  BEACH. 

Born:  Basin  Harbor,  Vt.,  Feb. 3, 1810. 
The  poetical  productions  of  Mr.  Beach  have 
been  chieflj'  of  a  religious  character,  which 
have  been  largely  copied  by  the  local  press. 
He  has  also  contributed  many  eampaig-n 
poems.    The  verses  of  Mr.  Beach  are  varied  in 


LEVI  BEACH. 

character,  and  illustrative  of  his  skill  in  de- 
picting- scenes  and  incidents.  Living-  in  Paola, 
Kansas,  known  as  one  of  the  Natural  Gas 
towns,  it  is  but  natural  that  this  fact  should 
elicit  a  poem  on  that  subject  from  his  pen. 
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A  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERD  DOG. 

Will  Pedro's  voice  be  heard  no  more 
To  tell  when  rogues  are  at  the  door? 
How  oft  we've  left  him  aU  alone, 
To  guard  the  house,  while  we  were  gone. 
How  glad  he  was  of  our  return 
And  proud  to  show  what  he  had  done ; 
His  duties  he  did  well  perform. 
And  met  us  with  affection  warm. 
He  will  no  more  come  at  our  call 
He'll  fetch  the  cows  no  more  at  all. 
His  age  has  freed  him  from  his  cares 
But  still  he  dotb  our  memory  share. 
'Twas  in  the  field  when  all  alone. 
With  no  one  near  to  hear  his  groans. 
And  no  one  knew  where  Pedro  fell 
Until  the  crows  this  fact  did  tell. 


NATURAL  GAS. 

Deep  in  the  earth,  rich  treasures  lie. 
Men  reach  them  with  a  drill. 
With  force  they  come  forth  unto  them. 
Their  homes  with  comfort  fill. 
The  hidden  treasures  now  are  found 
Which  long-  have  been  secret; 
They  spring-  forth  now  a  rich  supply, 
Our  many  wants  to  meet. 
No  wood  nor  coal,  now  do  we  need 
'Tis  gas  that  takes  the  lead ; 
We  will  dispense  with  ax  and  saw 
Of  them  we  have  no  need. 
We  have  no  kindling-  to  bring-  in 
Or  wood  that  is  too  green ; 
We  hold  the  match  and  turn  the  key- 
Then  what  a  flre  is  seen. 

It  is  too  fine  for  ej'es  to  see. 

Our  ears  can  hear  the  sound; 

It  was  a  glorious  daj-,  indeed; 

When  this  rich  gift  was  found. 

What  wondrous  changes  I  have  seen 

Since  eighteen  hundred  ten. 

What  great  discoveries  there  have  been, 

Since  I  that  year  began. 


TO  ROSA. 
Thy  name,  dear  Rose,  cannot  be  beat. 
Mid  all  the  flowers,  there's  none  so  sweet. 
Put  all  the  flowers  in  one  row. 
There's  none  can  with  the  Rosy  show. 
Buttercup,  Tulip,  Daffodil, 
Or  all  that  grows  along  the  rill. 
The  rose  still  now  doth  take  the  lead. 
And  leaves  the  rest  quite  in  the  shade. 
Now  with  the  bunch  still  let  her  staj% 
And  beautify  the  whole  bouquet. 
Her  fragrance  will  the  whole  perfume— 
What  odor  then  will  fill  the  room. 
Now  when  this  Rose  shall  pass  awaj'. 
There  may  she  bloom  in  endless  day ; 
Where  frosts  and  death  can  never  come. 
But  there  to  have  eternal  bloom. 


TO  ANNA. 
Now  eig-hteen  years  have  passed  away  — 
Like  former  years  they  do  not  stay ; 
Now  on  your  nineteenth  year  you  start. 
May  God's  rich  blessing  now  impart. 
May  all  you  do  be  to  His  praise. 
Who  kindly  lengthens  out  your  days; 
What  e'er  He  bids  that  may  you  do. 
And  ever  to  your  God  prove  true. 
Should  you  like  me,  see  seventy-eight, 
May  peace  and  joy  then  be  your  fate; 
And  all  your  works  in  Him  be  wrought. 
Who  hath  for  us  our  pardon  brought.  •  • 
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MRS.  ELLA  GAY  HULL. 

Born:  Flint,  Mich.,  J0lv  26, 1858. 
When  but  a  few  months  old,  Ella  was  left 
fatherless,  and  her  mother  took  her  to  her 
mountain  home  in  Vermont,  where  Ella  re- 
mained until  her  twelfth  j-ear,  when  she  was 
hereft  of  her  mother.  She  was  then  kindlj- 
cared  for  by  an  uncle,  George  E.  Pomeroy, 
living-  in  Miehig-an.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Miss 
Ella  taught  school,  applying  her  earnings  for 
her  own  education,  graduating  at  the  Michi- 


gan State  Normal  in  1882,  and  taking  special 
work  at  Albion  college  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
In  1884  a  volume  of  her  poems  entitled  A  Score 
of  Thoughts,  containing  twenty  selections, 
was  published,  which  met  with  a  ready  sale. 
She  was  married  to  Dr.  Philo  Hull  iu  1887.  The 
prose  writings  of  Mrs.  Ella  Gay  Hull  have  ap- 
peared under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Flossy.  She 
now  is  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  resides 
with  her  husband  in  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


MOTHER. 
Down  through  the  vista  of  years. 

Doth  a  beautiful  memory  stray. 
Leaving  each  time  in  my  heart. 

When  it  goes,  a  golden  ray. 

'Tis  the  memory  of  one  that  I  loved. 
Yes.  loved,  in  the  long  ago. 


With  a  face  as  pure  as  the  angels'. 
And  white  as  the  drifted  snow; 

With  hair  that  was  soft  and  brown. 
And  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 

And  hands  that  were  gentle  and  kind. 
My  mother,  so  loving  and  true. 

Oft-times,  in  dreams,  I  am  kneeling 
Again  by  the  side  of  her  knee. 

And  softly  breathing  the  prayer 
She  taught  so  early  to  me. 

But  she's  nearer  me  now  than  ever. 
For  now  she  is  at  my  heart; 

She's  my  beautiful  "angel-mother," 
With  whom  I  shall  never  part. 


THE  WHITE  CANOE. 
As  down  to  rest  I  dropped 

One  night,  I  had  a  dream; 
Methought  I  stood  beside 

A  quickly  flowing  stream; 
And  while  I  stood  and  gazed 

L'pon  its  rippling  tide, 
A  tiny  white  canoe 

Was  anchored  at  my  side. 

The  boatman's  silvery  tones 

Rang  out  "  I've  come  for  thee;" 
And  then  he  stepped  ashore. 

And  standing  close  by  me. 
He  looked  adown  the  stream, 

Where  clouds  we  hanging  low, 
And  asked  if  I  could  trust 

When  all  the  light  should  go. 

I  breathed  to  God  a  prayer. 

Then  quickly  gave  my  hand. 
And  in  that  white  canoe 

We  floated  down  the  strand; 
The  way  was  sometimes  dark. 

But  joy  slept  in  my  soul  — 
And  strains  from  far-off  choirs 

L'pon  the  breezes  stole. 

I've  often  wondered  since. 

What  might  the  meaning  be  — 
And  who,  the  boatman  brave. 

Who  came  that  night  for  me; 
But  now  I  know  'twas  Jesus 

Who  called  me  from  the  strand, 
I've  felt  that  same  sweet  peace 

Since  giving  him  my  hand. 

And  down  the  strand  of  life, 

I  safely  sail  to-night. 
With  Jesus  at  the  oars. 

To  realms  of  joy  and  light. 
I  know  that  clouds  are  near. 

And  many  an  angry  wave, 
But  I  have  naught  to  fear. 

With  such  an  arm  to  save. 
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THE  FOUNT  OF  LIFE. 
Something-  of  murmuring  brooklets, 

Over  green  mosses  and  stones. 
Something  of  sunlight,  and  breezes 

Chanting  in  low,  sweet  tones. 
Fancy's  mj'sterious  web  has  now  caught; 
How  shall  I,  tell  to  me,  bring  you  the  thought  ;•' 
Words,  oh!  how  little  you  carry! 

Depths  there  are  you  can  not  reach ! 
Down  within  nature's  own  heart. 

Truth's  lie  that  you  can  not  teach; 
Out  of  the  beautiful  springtime,  I  pray. 
Weave  me  a  poem,  just  one,  if  you  may. 
Go  to  that  silvery  streamlet. 

Bring  a  sweet  lesson  of  life  — 
Paint  me  a  beautiful  picture. 

Sunlight,  with  beauty  all  rife; 
Give  it,  you  may,  just  a  touch  of  the  shade. 
Perfect,  without  that  it  can  not  be  made. 
Wander  through  long,  winding  footpaths 

Leading  past  woodlands  so  wild. 
Breathe,  soft  and  low,  some  sweet  secret. 

Known  to  nature's  own  child; 
Down  in  the  heart  of  some  gnarled  old  tree. 
Truths  may  be  buried  of  value  to  thee. 
Drink  from  yon  bubbling  springlet. 

Bursting  its  prison-house  waU, 
Up  through  the  earth  and  the  rocks. 

Leaping  at  nature's  first  call; 
Drink,  and  great  truths  shall  be  thine  hour  by 
hour,  [power. 

Giving   you   life  with  their  strange   hidden 
Softly  it  tells  of  a  well-spring, 

Clear  and  more  wonderful  still, 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  spirit. 

Moved  but  by  man  at  his  will; 
Out  of  this  curious  spring  maj-  be  brought. 
Power,  affections,  impulses  and  thought. 
Speak  and  its  waters  shall  issue, 

Pure  and  yet  purer  shall  be,— 
Check  not  a  God-given  feeling, 

Let  them  flow  out  full  and  free ; 
Out  of  this  mystical  spring  down  within, 
Come  at  thy  choice,  either  virtue  or  sin. 
Open  thy  heart  to  the  sunlight. 

Purity  comes  with  each  ray; 
Nothing  of  sin  need  remain  there, 

Jesus  can  take  that  away : 
Out  of  this  spring  in  the  soul's  deep  cell. 
Only  the  good  and  the  pure  should  well. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
My  friends :  I  find  you  everywhere. 
Warm  hearts  harmonious  with  mj'  own ; 
A  sympathy  so  sweet  and  rare. 
That  comes  to  make  my  life  less  lone. 
It  matters  not  where'er  I  roam. 
Some  loving  heart  gives  me  a  home. 
You  gather  for  me  sweetest  flowers, 
And  strew  them  all  along  my  way. 


With  brightness  fill  the  darkest  hours. 
And  turn  my  longest  night  to  day. 
This  must  be  heaven-like,  I  know, 
A  foretaste  of  those  joys,  below. 
O,  precious  ties  of  heavenly  birth, 
Our  Father  gives  them  every  one. 
More  lasting  than  the  things  of  earth, 
For  the.v  remain  when  life  is  done ; 
And  with  the  white-robed  throng  on  high, 
These  friendships  maj"  go  on  for  a3"e. 


OUR  MAE. 
Only  a  frail  little  bark ; 
Adrift  on  the  sea  of  life. 
Where  rocks,  and  reefs  and  billows 
And  dangers  great  are  rife. 
Stretching  her  tiny  sails, 
She  struggled  against  the  tide; 
Some  times  away  up  on  the  billows, 
Then  down  in  the  furrows  wide. 
Until,  one  day,  an  angel. 
Low  hanging  o'er  our  world. 
Caught  sight  of  the  fairy  vessel, 
With  its  snowj'  sails  unfurled. 
And,  wrapped  in  admiration. 
The  angel  lingered  long  — 
At  length  his  face  was  saddened. 
And  ceased  his  joyous  song. 
For  he  saw  a  storm-cloud  nearing. 
He  had  heard  the  breakers  roar. 
And  he  knew  that  just  beyond  them 
Lay  a  rough  and  rocky  shore. 
He  snatched  her  from  the  water. 
And  he  boi'e  her  far  away; 
In  the  harbor  up  in  Heaven, 
Floats  our  hfe-boat  '■  Mae." 
And  so  we  must  not  sorrow. 
Kind  f I'iends  and  loved  ones  dear. 
Although  we  long  to  have  her. 
And  memoi-y  brings  a  tear. 
For  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
Might  hold  her  evermore ; 
And  now,  we  trust,  she  waits  us. 
Beside  the  "  Golden  Shore." 


A  LIFE  BLOSSOM. 
Down  by  the  river  of  life, 

A  beatiful  flower  grew  — 
White,  with  a  touch  of  red. 

And  fresh  as  the  evening  dew; 
Each  day  it  grew  more  fair. 
Each  day  became  more  rare. 
For  a  time  it  basked  in  the  sun, 

Earth's  storms  it  did  not  know. 
But  one  dark  night  they  came. 

And  fierce  the  winds  did  blow,— 
It  drooped  beneath  the  blast. 
And  ere  the  storm  was  past 
Torn  was  that  delicate  robe. 

Scattered  the  calyx  of  gold.    • 
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Born  :  Economy,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 1828. 
The    poems  of  Mr.  Barnard  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  during  tlie  past  decade,  in 
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the  states  of  New  York  and  Illinois.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  farming-  at  Manteno,  111. 
Mr.  Barnard  is  of  large  stature,  and  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  intellectual  gentleman. 
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MOMENTS. 
How  the  moments  come  and  go ! 
Bright  with  joy,  or  black  with  woe. 
Speeding  on  with  tireless  wing. 
Life  or  death  to  all  they  bring  — 
To  the  wretched  and  the  blest 
Dark  despair,  or  sweetest  rest  — 
Through  the  sunshine,  through  the  dark, 
Moving  like  the  lightning's  spark  — 
Through  the  cottage  of  the  poor  — 
Through  the  i-ich  man's  palace  door; 
To  the  living  and  the  dying  — 
Swiftly  on  they're  ever  flying  — 
Here  they  plunge  a  soul  in  night, 
There  another's  borne  to  light  — 
Here  is  born  a  household  wonder. 
There  a  household  burst  asunder  — 
Here  they  spread  the  earth  with  grain. 
There  their  gift  is  want  and  pain  — 
Here  they  kiss  the  new-born  child. 
There  they  hiss  with  frenzy  wild  — 


Here  they  cool  the  keen  desire. 
There  they  burn  with  fiercest  fire  — 
Some  they  raise  to  a  dizzy  height  — 
Some  they  plunge  in  abysmal  night. 
Some  they  bear  on  beds  of  ease  -- 
Some  they  scourge  with  dire  disease. 
Some  they  load  with  foulest  shame  — 
Some  they  crown  with  glorious  fame; 
Some  they  hide  in  polar  snows, 
Some  they  soothe  with  sweet  repose ; 
Some  they  rest  on  fruitful  soil. 
Some  they  curse  with  constant  toil; 
Some  they  bless  with  peaceful  life; 
Some  they  drive  through  ceaseless  strife; 
Thus  their  reign  they  ne'er  give  o'er  — 
Firm  and  steadfast  evermore  — 
Thus  thi-ough  all  the  worlds  of  space. 
Ever  keeping  time  and  pace  — 
Witness  every  act  of  man  — 
Every  motion  closely  scan  — 
And  forever  in  the  past. 
And  while  coming  ages  last, 
All  things  thus  are  ever  done 
By  the  moments  as  they  run. 


MUSING. 

I  love  to  sit  and  muse  upon  the  past. 

When  through  the  lighted  chambers  of  my 

soul  [pure. 

There  come  and  go  those  gentle  thoughts  so 
Like  troops  of  fairy  sprites  with  laughing  eyes 
That  shine  with  love  so  full  of  lambent  flame. 
And  through  my  souls  diffuse  their  witching 

power  ; 
Then  backward  floating  comes  to  me  again 
The  spicy  breath  of  childhood's  happy  dreams- 
The  golden  hours  when  life  was  young  and 

fresh, 
And  all  the  world  was  Uke  a  morn  in  May, 
So  fresh  and  sweet  with  odors  of  the  spring  — 
The  beams  of  morn  shone  bright  upon  the 

hills  [hope, 

And  life's  young  day  was  glowing  fresh  with 
Ere  care  had  dulled  the  pulses  of  my  heart. 
Thence  turning  to  the  golden  West,  my  gaze 
I  fix  upon  the  setting  sun  of  life  — 
Beholding  now  the  grandeur  that  appears. 
And  casts  a  softer  radiance  o'er  the  scene; 
The  heat  and  burden  now  of  midday  past. 
Ambitious  flame  has  burned  itself  away. 
And  breezes  cool  from  o'er  the  western  seas 
Pass  calmly  by  and  fan  the  faded  cheek; 
And  when  the  sun  has  dropped  into  the  sea, 
And  left  a  golden  radiance  on  the  sky ; 
Then  hope,  elate,  doth  fix  his  steadfast  gaze 
Intently  on  the  far  horizon's  brim. 
His  wont  to  pierce  the  intervening  space,   [life, 
Whence  far  has  gone  the  source  of  light  and 
But  no  reward  returns  to  bliss  the  sight; 
Yet,  on  the  evening  air  is  heard  a  voice 
That  falls  upon  the  Inner  ear  so  sweet, 
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Across  that  bourne  whence  Avon's  bard  has 

said, 
Once  passed,    '.  No  trav'ler    yet  has  e'er  re- 
turned." 
And  soothes  away  the  bitter  pang-s  of  doubt. 
And  satisfies  the  longing  of  the  soul  — 
Then  high  upon  the  mountain  top  of  life 
It  comes  again  far  sweeter  than  at  first, 
Unfolding-  all  the  beauties  that  are  found. 
Wherein  the   hope   of   childhood  fresh    and 

strong, 
Combined  with  wisdom's  golden  ray,  serene, 
Gives  life  fruition  full  for  hopes  deferred. 
And    like    the    rising   sun    gives   light   and 

warmth 
To  all  the  world,  awakened  fresh  from  sleep ; 
And  thus  my  soul's  refreshed  with  hope  su- 
blime. 
While  calmly  treading  life's  uneven  way. 
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MRS.  ANNA  R.  HENDERSON. 

Born:  Cheraw,  S.  C,  July  1, 1853. 
After  leaving  school  Anna  traveled  with  her 
parents  in  South  America,  living  over  a  year 
on  a  coffee  plantation  near  Rio  Janeiro,  Bra- 
zil. After  returning-  to  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Marietta, 
Ohio;  finally  locating  in  Williamstown,  W. 
Va.,  she  was  there  married  in  1878,  and  is  still 
a  resident  of  that  place.  Her  poems  have 
found  their  way  in  various  periodicals,  and 
for  the  past  few  years  she  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  Wide  Awake,  Pansy,  Little 
Men  and  Women,  and  others.  In  person  she  is 
tall  and  slender  with  dark  brown  eyes  and  hair. 

BLOSSOMS. 
When  first  the  springtime's  fair  array 

In  Northern  lands  I  saw  around  me. 
An  apple  tree,  a  great  bouquet. 

With  showers  of  blushing  petals  crowned  me. 
I  shook  them  lightly  from  my  brow; 

"Your  charms,"  I  said,  "Can  never  please  me. 
Weary  with  winter's  cold  and  snow, 

No  Northern  pleasure  can  appease  me. 
I  hardly  see,  I  cannot  prize 

The  beauty  which  each  bloom  discloses; 
For,  O,  my  heart  is  all  in  love 

With  orange  flowers  and  Southern  roses. 
Yea  more,  methinks  I  shall  not  find 

Room  in  my  heart  for  Northern  faces. 
So  closely  are  its  tendrils  twined 

Round  far-off  friends  with  Southern  graces." 
Successive  years  'neath  Northern  skies 

Far  absent  from  my  native  bowers. 
Have  weakened  not  those  blessed  ties 

That  bind  me  to  the  land  of  flowers. 
Yet  am  I  changed,  when  blossoms  fall, 

I  greet  them  with  as  true  a  blessing, 
As  those  which  crowned  me  at  toe  call, 

Of  coating-  South  winds  soft  caressing. 


My  stubborn  heart  has  larger  grown. 

And  has  a  thousand  sacred  places. 
Where  Love  shall  evermore  enthrone. 
Most  fondly  cherished  Northern  faces. 
With  earnest  love  I  gladlj-  clasp 

The  palm  where  Northern  firmness  lingers, 
But  reach  my  other  hand  to  grasp 

The  precious  warmth  of  Southern  fingers. 
The  songs  I  sing  shall  breathe  a  strain 

In  praise  of  Northern  vales  and  mountains. 
But  evermore  the  sweet  refrain 

Shall  be  of  Southern  palms  and  fountains ; 
And  for  the  flowers  I  love  the  most 

Their  beaut j'  in  my  heart  enshrining ; 
With  apple  blossoms  of  the  North 

Shall  Southern  orange  blooms  be  twining. 


A  CHILD'S  FANCY. 
My  dear  little  girl  climbed  up  on  my  knee 

In  the  dusk,  in  the  summer  weather; 
And  as  happy  as  two  who  love  can  be. 

We  quietly  talked  together. 
We  had  stories  of  bees,  of  the  birds,  and  the 
trees. 

Of  the  moon  and  the  stars  of  even,     [these. 
But  the  little  one's  thoughts  went  beyond  all 

And  she  wanted  to  talk  of  heaven. 
"O,  mamma,  they  say  it  is  far  away. 

The  land  where  there  is  no  dying; 
And  I  wonder  so  how  we  ever  can  go 

When  we  have  no  wings  for  flying." 
"  My  little  dear,  we  never  should  fear; 

Our  Father  will  not  forsake  us ; 
And  when  he  doth  care  to  have  us  there, 

He  will  find  some  way  to  take  us." 
Then  the  eyes  of  brown  looked  dreamily  down 

O'er  the  question  a  sage  might  ponder. 
A  little  while,  then  there  came  a  smile. 

Which  was  more  of  delight  than  wonder. 
"  O,  mamma  dear,  I've  thought  of  a  plan. 

As  good  as  you  ever  can  teach  me, 
I'll  climb  on  the  fence  just  as  high  as  I  can. 

And  the  Lord  won't  have  far  to  reach  me." 
Perhaps  I  smiled  at  the  thought  of  the  child, 

But  there  flashed  through  my  heart  a  feel' 

ing  Lple  word 

That  its  depths  should  be  stirred  by  each  sim- 

Such  a  lesson  to  me  revealing. 
How  much  I  had  dreamed  of  the  good  which 
it  seemed 

The  Father  might  give  or  teach  me. 
And  yet  my  feet  had  never  been  fleet 

In  climbing  to  help  him  to  reach  me. 
And  the  thought  of  the  child,  sweet  and  unde- 
filed. 

Lisped  out  on  that  summer  even. 
Sank  down  like  a  seed  in  a  soil  which  had  need 

Of  a  growth  for  God  and  heaven. 
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Companion,  and  a  number  of  other  journals 
equally  as  prominent.  She  was  married  in 
1863,  and  now  resides  in  Newark,  Ohio,  en- 
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LAUEELS. 
Victory  men  do  not  inherit ; 
Keep  not  back  the  wreaths  of  merit. 

That  become  the  conqueror's  brow  — 
Laurels :  ask  not  what  they  cost, 

Go  win  thou ! 
If  thou  gainest  fame's  fair  chaplet,  - 

Let  it  live. 
"  Unto  him  that  overcometh 

I  will  give." 
Of  the  lip  that  strangely  weareth 
Wreaths  of  peace,  while  spirit  lieareth 

Sorrows  dark  and  si  us  that  mar  — 
Laurels:  ask  not  what  they  speak  — 

What  of  war? 
But  the  grace  that  overcometh 

Go  thou  seek! 


It  is  conquest  if  thou  find 

Peace  of  mind. 
There  be  laurels  never  given 
Until  wars  and  storms  have  driven 
Heart  and  mind  and  soul  to  rest. 
As  the  blooming  flowers  are  laid 

On  death's  breast. 
Yet  make  thou  thy  life  victorious, 

Thou  may'st  win 
What  is  more  than  earthly  honor, — 

Strength  within. 


THE  EOSE. 
The  perfect  flower  no  art  can  paint, 
To  bird  and  bee  decoy. 

But  far,  and  faint. 
And  redolent  with  joy. 
Its  living  fragrance  steals  their  sense. 
And  draws  to  fuller  recompense. 


MY  DEEAM. 

I  chanced  to-day  so  near  to  that  land. 

Where  the  loved  and  immortal  dwell. 
That  I  felt  the  clasp  of  a  spirit  hand. 

And  heard  what  her  lips  would  tell. 
I  caught  from  a  soul  a  cherished  wish. 

And  it  seemed  akin  to  care. 
Too  deep,  too  subtile  for  song  like  this, 

It  was  shaped  in  a  realm  so  fair. 
'Twas  a  longing  quest  for  a  heart  astray. 

And  lost  in  this  world  of  sin, 
She  fain  would  be  sending  my  soul  away. 

Praying  and  calling  him  in. 
A  Magdalene,  now  pure  and  free  — 
I  once  helped,  swept  silently  near. 
And  kissed  my  eyelids,  with  lips,  to  me. 

That  seemed  like  the  drop  of  a  tear. 
So  pitiful  soft  and  tender  with  love  — 

I  cared  not  to  lift  them  to  see. 
Till  I  felt  she  was  gone,  then  gazing  above. 

Fell  back  her  whisper  to  me : 
"  I  have  sisters  fair  in  death  and  night. 

Where  the  proud  of  the  world  will  not  go, 

I  wish  you  might  bring  them" — away  in 

light,  [snow. 

Was  she   gone,    gleaming   whiter  than 

And  I  saw  the  celestial  feet  of  a  saint, 

I  once  cheered,  when  he  stumbled  below, 
And  he  touched  my  lips,  "  Ye  shall  nev- 
er faint. 
Ye  shall  drink  where  His  rivers  flow." 
I  di'ew  this  lesson  —  all  Heaven  is  near. 

And  longing  the  lost  to  find, 
The  words  I  utter,  the  look,  the  tear. 

The  prayer  and  the  service  kind 
Will  live  above  —  and  the  bread  I  cast. 

On  the  waters  — I  there  shall  find. 
It  may  seem  so  fruitless,  but  O!  at  last, 
The  angels  niv  sheaves  will  bind. 
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I'D  EATHER. 

I'd  rather  write  one  Heavenly  thought 
To  shed  its  sunlig-ht  on  the  years  — 

I'd  rather  know  that  I  have  wrought 
Some  kindness  —  wiped  away  some  tears ; 

Or  given  a  hope  to  banish  care 

And  lift  a  fainting  heart  ahove. 
Or  helped  my  brother's  grief  to  hear. 

And  gained  that  wondrous  goal —  His  love; 

Than  sit  on  earthly  throne  with  kings, 
And  sway  ths  scepter  of  their  fame  — 

O,  wealth  and  fame  are  little  things 
Compared  with  goodness  in  a  name. 

I'd  rather  be  a  fragrant  flower, 

To  bloom  in  purity  —  then  die, 
Fulfilling  in  a  single  hour 

My  mission  'neath  the  sunny  sky, 

Than  gain  the  transient  fading  goal 
For  which  so  many  hearts  have  striven, — 

I'd  rather  open  all  my  soul 
And  drink  the  hallowed  light  of  Heaven. 

And  if  His  presence  still  may  come. 
And  go  with  me  and  give  me  rest, 

I'd  rather  cease  to  mourn  and  roam 
And  lean  upon  the  Saviour's  breast, 

I'd  rather  leave  earth's  weary  pain 
To  those  who  will  but  plod  and  moil. 

And  ever  with  my  heart  remain 
Far  from  the  tumult  and  the  toil. 

I'd  rather  hear  his  voice  of  peace 
And  blend  my  soul  with  him  and  be 

Where  raging  of  the  waves  must  cease 
And  toiling  on  the  weary  sea. 

Then,  O,  from  out  that  sheltered  home 
I'd  reach,  and  heavenly  love  inpart. 

Until  my  spirit  should  become 
A  home  for  every  weary  heart. 


MRS.  ANXIE  W.  PIERCE. 

Born  in  Canada,  Dec.  8, 18T0. 
Mrs.  Pierce  has  written  poems  for  a  few 
years  only,  which  have  appeared  in  the  local 
press.    She  has  also  written  several  stories, 
in  which  she  is  now  engaged. 
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SPRING  IS  COMING. 
Spring  is  coming,  spring  is  coming! 

Don't  you  see  it?  Look  around ! 
Don't  you  see  the  grass  is  peeping 

From  the  dark,  and  cold  damp  ground? 

See !  the  sky  is  getting  brighter ! 

See  the  white  clouds  as  they  go 
Flitting  o'er  the  bright  blue  Heavens, 

Looking  like  huge  banks  of  snow. 


Hear  the  birdies,  little  darlings. 
Bursting  into  songs  sublime, — 

How  their  happy  voices  quiver  — 
Welcoming  the  glad  springtime ' 

O,  sweet  springtime!  Joyous  springtime. 

Happy  youth  time  of  the  year; 
In  thy  arms  thou  bringeth  to  us 

Peace  and  joy,  hope  and  good  cheer. 


WHICH  IS  BEST. 

Two  maidens  sat  beneath  an  apple  tree 

And  both  were  fair 

With  golden  hair, 
And  rosy  cheeks  that  did  one  good  to  see. 

Both  had  cherry  lips,  red  ripe,   and  sweet  to 
kiss: 

And  eyes  of  blue 

Tender  and  true 
And  both  were  planning  out  their  future  bUss. 

' » I  know, "  said  Ray ,  "  j  ust  what  I'd  like  to  do : 

Live  a  pleasant  life. 

Be  a  good  man's  wife, 
A  cottage  home  and  babies  sweet.    Now  what 
would  you?" 

"I  will  never  be  any  man's  wife,"  said  Loys: 

No  house  to  tend, 

"No  frocks  to  mend. 
For  me,  no  worrying  over  girls  and  boys. 

"No  growling  husband,  no  ciying  babes,  no 
strife. 

To  bake  and  brew 

Roast,  fry  and  stew. 
No!  not  for  me  the  cares  of  married  Ufe." 

Full  thirty  years  have  passed  since  that  bright 
day. 
And  Loys  and  Ray, 
Are  turning  gray. 
Ray  has  a  husband  dear,  a  home  and  children 
gay. 

Her  life  runs   smooth,  tho'  trouble  she  has 
seen. 
Her  girl  and  boy. 
Are  her  pride  and  joy: 
And  when  she  dies,  they'll  keep  her  memory 
green. 

And  Loys,  yes,  Loys  has  lived  her  single  life. 

No  sweet  home  joys. 

No  girls  and  boys 
To  fret:  and  no  man  calls  her  wife. 

And  when  she  dies,  there  will  be  none  to  weep 

And  say,  with  a  tear. 

That  she  was  dear, 
And    no  loved  ones  her  mem'ry  green  will 

keep. 
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HORACE  BIRNEY  WILLARD. 

Born:  Volney,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 1825. 
Graduating  in  1849,  Mr.  Willard  subsequent- 
ly practiced  medicine  for  twenty  j-ears,  which 
profession  failing-  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon.  He  served  several  years  in  the 
county    board    of   supervisors;  one  year  as 


HORACE  BIRNEY  WILLARD. 

Mayor  of  Fort  Atkinson;  and  in  1861  was  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  Mr. 
Willard  has  been  often  called  to  other  places 
of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  He  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Citizen's  State  Bank 
at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  where  he  now  resides. 
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THE  TRUTH  SHOULD  BE  SPOKEN  AT  ALL 
TIMES. 

Is  silence  a  lie? 

How  guiltj-  am  I 
Who   suppress   many   truths  from   duty  or 
choice. 

And  laj'  them  away 

For  some  future  day, 
If,  indeed,  thej'  ever  be  given  a  voice. 

If  truth  must  be  spoken. 

Then  hearts  must  be  broken. 
And  family  ties  often  sundered  in  twain; 

Wouldn't  editors'  wives 

Lead  miserable  lives 
If,  on  every  occasion  the  truth  should  obtain'? 

Should  ministers  tell 
The  truth  about  hell. 


Would  editors'  sleep  give  the  same  quiet  rest? 
A  maxim  quite  old 
Says  that  "  Silence  is  gold," 
While  speech,  tho'  'tis  truth,  is  but  silver  at 
best. 


QUANDARY. 

To  he,  or  not  to  lie,  with  me. 
The  solemn  question  seems  to  be. 
In  such  a  world,  where  naught  is  real  — 
Where  love  and  friendship  are  ideal  ~ 
Where  Ij'ing  is  the  legal  tender. 
And  Truth's  large  discount  seems  to  render 
Bankrupt  all  who  dare  invest  — 
Where  joy  and  peace  and  sacred  rest 
In  hope  and  faith  and  fancy  dwell, 
Where  human  nature  since  it  fell, 
As  we  are  told,  and  don't  deny. 
Is  a  contradiction  and  a  lie. 
And  feeds  on  falsehood;  as  we  know, 
On  carcass  feeds  the  carrion  crow  — 
Whether  'tis  better  for  age  or  j-outh. 
To  mix  with  lies  some  little  truth. 
Or  take  quite  clear  their  natural  food. 
Behold  there  goes  a  hungry  brood 
Of  turkey-buzzards;  o'er  the  plain 
They  soar,  scorning  all  fresh  slain 
Quadrupeds,  that,  untainted  lie 
In  rich  abundance;  by  and  by 
Thej"  snuff  with  fierce  avidity 
Quintescence  of  putriditj'. 
And  there  they  feed  — there  they  fatten. 
Do  you  suppose  that  they  would  fatten 
On  the  sweetest  kinds  of  diet? 
Could  you  ever  make  them  try  it? 
Should  moral  buzzards  be  coerced 
To  feed  on  truth  when  so  aversed? 
Lying!  Why,  'tis  the  "Goldsmith  Maid" 
Of  politics.    Who  rides  the  jade 
Is  sure  to  win  in  every  heat; 
While  ignominious  defeat 
And  dire  disgrace,  do  but  await 
The  honest,  truthful  candidate. 
In  literature  'tis  much  the  same; 
Ambition's  son  who  covets  fame. 
Finds  it  in  fiction  and  romance. 
It  only  needs  a  furtive  glance 
To  see  th'  immortal  mind  demands 
Tlie  works  of  Dickens,  Elliot,  Sands. 
We  thank  the  Lord  they  lived,  lied. 
And  pray  their  like  be  multiplied; 
Living,  we  laud  and  ghu'ify. 
We  monument  them  when  they  die. 
Then  in  the  .social  world,  ah  me. 
What  should  we  do,  what  would  we  be. 
Could  we  speak  nothing  but  the  truth? 
What  palsied  tongues  for  want  of  use  — 
What  wretched  souls  for  want  of  food  — 
How  stagnant  all  the  neighborhood  — 
How  stupid  our  tea-table  talks. 
Insipid  all  our  evening  walks; 
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No  cheek  would  tingle  with  delight 
At  Flattery's  tongue,  or  eye  grow  bright. 
How  sweet  the  words  "  I  love  you  well," 
From  woman's  lips— though  false  as  hell, 
The  depths  are  stirred,  the  thrills  are  given, 
And  sweetest  thoughts  of  life  and  Heaven 
Exalt  the  soul.    What  tho'  she  Ued, 
Would  not  the  he  be  sanctified? 

Who  does  not  know,  as  well  as  Knox, 
That  lying  may  be  orthodox? 
That  Abraham  denied  his  wife. 
Because  he  fancied  that  his  life 
Was  jeopardized  by  her  sweet  face, 
Or  by  her  symmetry  and  grace? 
And  Jacob,  too,  as  well  we  know. 
Lied,  and  was  blessed  In  doing  so ; 
Oh,  such  a  master-stroke  of  lying 
To  a  father,  old  and  dying ! 
Such  a  rich  reward  receiving 
For  his  falsehood  and  deceiving, 
In  vain  we  search  historic  page 
For  parallel  in  any  age. 
George,  of  the  "  hatchet,"  never  lied: 
He  lived  and  loved,  and  when  he  died 
He  left  no  son  to  bear  his  name ; 
No  child  or  chick  to  share  his  fame : 
Such  was  the  poor  reward  he  met, 
While  Jacob  lives  in  Israel  j'et. 


CLARA  MAY  HOWARD. 

Born:  Aztalan,  Wis.,  Oct.  8, 1856. 
After  teaching  for  two  years.  Miss  Howard 
was  compelled  through  poor  health  to  give  up 
that  position.  Her  poems  have  appeared  for 
the  past  two  years  in  the  local  press,  and  have 
been  extensively  copied.  She  is  now  living 
at  home  in  Harvey,  Wisconsin. 


ROSE  GERANIUM. 

When  winter's  chill  is  in  the  air. 
And  all  the  earth  is  bleak  and  bare. 
What  a  comfort  thou  art! 
How  dear  to  my  heart ' 
My  darling  Rose  Geranium ! 

Thou  art  dearer  than  all  the  flowers  of 

spring; 
What  flower  of  them  all  such  perfume  can 

bring? 
I've  kept  thee  for  years, 
Mid  smiles  and  tears ! 
My  pot  of  Rose  Geranium ! 

Bruised  and  broken,  like  a  loving  heart, 
Thou  givest  all  the  more  sweetness.    A 

part 
Of  thy  leaves  are  faded  and  dead. 
But  just  as  sw-eet,  tho'  life  has  fled, 
Thou  fragrant  Rose  Geranium ! 


Oh !  that  our  natures  like  thine  might  be. 
Giving  sweetness  to  all,  and  from  envy 

free. 
For  the  memory  of  kind  words  said 
Will  live  long,  when  we  are  dead. 
Like  the  fragrance  of  Rose  Geranium. 


EXTRACT. 

To-night  comes  a  picture  before  me. 
As  I  sit  in  the  firelight  glow, 
Watching  the  embers  slowly  falling,— 
'Tis  a  scene  from  long  ago. 
It  carries  me  back  to  my  childhood, 
The  same  childish  fancies  I  feel. 
As  were  conjured  up  by  the  fii-elight. 
And  the  time  of  the  spinning  wheel. 


GEORGE  GRANT  WITTY. 

Born:  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Jan.  23, 1863. 
Although  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  Mr. 
Witty  has  never  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  politics  for  many  years,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  leading  republicans  of  west- 
ern Kentucky.  His  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  local  press  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
received  favorable  mention.  He  is  now  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  and  resides  with  his  wife 
in  Milburn,  in  his  native  state. 


THE  MAID  THAT  LIVES  ON  THE  HILL. 
Just  where  the  hillside  meets  the  vale. 

And  where  the  bubbling  rill 
Comes  tumbling  recklessly  along 

Beside  the  olden  mill. 
There  stands  a  cottage  nestling 

Upon  a  hiJl  so  sweet. 
And  one  fair  face  and  form  divine, 

Seems  Heaven  to  complete. 
The  maiden  that  lives  on  the  hill 

Is  as  sweet  as  the  lily  fair. 
And  not  more  divine  is  the  moss-rose  or 
thyme  — 

Or  the  violet  she  wears  in  her  hair  — 
The  light  in  her  modest  black  eyes 

She  caught  from  the  rose  blushing  morn. 
And  the  smile  on  her  cheek  so  modest  and 
meek. 

Was  placed  there  by  sunlight  and  storm. 

I  met  this  fair  maiden  divine. 

Where  daylight  lingered  long,-- 
When  downy  breasts  of  robins  pressed 

Their  loved  mates  tired  with  song; 
She  placed  her  sweet  fair  baud  iu  mine 

And  raised  her  eyes  above. 
And  sof tl.'i  answered,  "  I  am  thine, 

Thee  only  can  I  love." 
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ROSA  VERTNER  JEFFREY. 

Born:  Natchez,  Miss. 
Having  lost  ber  mother  in  infancy,  Rosa  was 
adopted  bj"  lier  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Vertner, 
by  whose  name  she  was  known.  Miss  Vertner 
was  married  at  seventeen  to  Claude  M.  John- 
son, Lexington.  Although  assuming-  at  this 
youthful  age  the  domestic  and  maternal 
cares  of  life,  she  wrote  incessantly,  and  her 
poems  were  readily  accepted  by  prominent 
periodicals.  Her  first  volume  appeared  in 
1859;  Woodburn,  a  novel  of  southern  life,  was 
brought  out  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil   war;    this   was    followed    by  Crimson 
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MRS.   ROSA  VERTNER  JEFFREY. 

Hand,  Daisy  Dare,  with  other  shorter  poems. 
Alexander  Jeffrey,  the  present  husband  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  gentleman  of 
Scotch  descent,  with  whom  she  lives  quietly 
at  her  home  in  Lexington.  Through  all  the 
varied  experiences  of  later  life, not  untouched 
by  sorrow  and  suffering,  she  is  gentle  and 
patient;  and  George  D.  Prentice  speaks,  none 
too  highly  of  her,  when  he   beautifully  says: 

"And  thou  hast  that  strange  gift  — 
The  gift  of  genius,  high  and  pi-oud  and  strong. 
At  whose  behest  thoughts  beautiful  and  swift 

Around  thee  throng." 

GRECIAN  POETRY  A'S.  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

There  dwelt  a  youth  in  ancient  Thrace, 
Whose  voice  and  lyre  entrancing 

Bewitched  with  song  the  human  race. 
And  set  creation  dancing. 


The  gods  and  goddesses  above 

Heard  him  in  silent  wonder; 
Juno  forgot  to  lecture  Jove, 

And  Jove  forgot  to  thunder; 
The  sea-snakes  heard  and  wagged  their  tails. 

The  porpoise  burst  with  pleasure, 
The  fishes  weighed  it  on  their  scales, 

And  founa  a  perfect  measure; 
The  mermaids  gathered  round  in  flocks. 

And  strewed  his  path  with  corals; 
The  syrens  heard,  and  fi-om  the  rocks 

Cast  down  their  watery  laurels; 
The  trees  picked  up  their  trunks  and   swayed 

About  in  measures  mazy ; 
The  rocks  rolled  round  and  danced  and  played 

In  waltzes  wild  and  crazj\ 
There  comes  a  thrill  down  listening  years 

Throughout  creation  ringing. 
Perchance  the  "music  of  the  spheres  " 

Still  echoes  his  sweet  singing. 
Now,  Orpheus  loved  a  maid  who  died 

The  day  they  were  united; 
He  rushed  below  to  seek  his  bride. 

And  Pluto's  realm  delighted 
By  striking  soft  his  "golden  shell." 

I  never  have  forgiven 
This  seeking  for  his  love  in  hell 

Before  he  searched  through  heaven. 
'Twas  like  a  man  to  go  there  first. 

And  scarcely  worth  remarking. 
But  Tantalus  forgot  his  thirst 

And  Cerberus  ceased  barking. 
Things  without  motion  swayed  about 

While  Ixion's  wheel  stopped  turning; 
The  fire  was  stirred,  but  not  put  out. 

And  Orpheus  left  it  burning. 
The  vulture  even  forgot  to  prey 

While  Ustening  to  that  lyre : 
Some  creatures  of  the  present  day 

Might  show  a  like  desire. 
But  truth  must  triumph.    Lo !  a  glance 

Our  modern  science  merits. 
She  says  no  wonder  rocks  can  dance 

When  they're  possessed  by  spirits. 
A  savant  gives  mysterious  hints 

That  modern  quartz  are  leaking, 
And  that  the  fiery  hearts  of  flints 

With  vinous  streams  are  reeking. 

Let  modern  humbug  still  increase: 

I  fling  with  fierce  defiance 
The  gauntlet  of  poetic  Greece 

At  prosy  modern  science. 
I  swear  the  strains  of  Orpheus'  lyre 

Did  cause  the  stones  to  frolic. 
And  left  them  all  with  hearts  of  fire 

And  nature's  alcoholic ! 
O  shade  of  Bacchus!  see  with  scorn 

Thy  purple  glories  fiicker. 
When  mortals,  drunk  on  rye  and  corn. 

Press  rocks  for  stronger  liquor. 
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BABY  POWER. 

Six  little  feet  to  cover, 

Six  little  bauds  to  fill. 
Tumbling  out  in  the  clover, 

Stumbliog-  over  the  sill; 
Six  little  stockings  ripping. 

Six  little  shoes  half  worn, 
Spite  of  that  promised  whipping, 

Skirts,  shirts,  and  aprons  torn ! 
Bugs  and  humble-bees  catching. 

Heedless  of  bites  and  stings. 
Walls  and  furniture  scratching. 

Twisting  off  buttons  and  strings. 
Into  the  sugar  and  flour. 

Into  the  salt  and  meal. 
Their  royal  baby  power. 

All  through  the  house  we  feel! 
Behind  the  big  stove  creeping. 

To  steal  the  kindling-wood; 
Into  the  cupboard  peeping. 

To  hunt  for  "somesin  dood." 
The  dogs  they  tease  to  snarling. 

The  chickens  know  no  rest. 
Yet  the  old  nurse  calls  them  "  darling. 

And  loves  each  one  "  the  best." 

Smearing  each  other's  faces 

With  smut  or  blacking-brush. 
To  forbidden  things  and  places 

Always  making  a  rush. 
Over  a  chair  or  table 

They'll  fight,  and  kiss  again 
When  told  of  slaughtered  Abel, 

Or  cruel,  wicked  Cain. 

All  sorts  of  mischief  trying. 

On  sunny  days  in-doors. 
And  then  perversely  crying 

To  rush  out  when  it  pours. 
A  raid  on  Grandma  making, 

In  spite  her  nice  new  cap. 
Its  strings  for  bridles  taking. 

While  riding  on  her  lap. 

Three  rose-bud  mouths  beguiling, 

Prattling  the  livelong  day. 
Six  sweet  eyes  on  me  smiling. 

Hazel,  and  blue,  and  gi'ay.— 
Hazel  with  heart-light  sparkling. 

Too  happy,  we  trust,  to  fade  — 
Blue  'neath  long  lashes  darkling. 

Like  violets  in  the  shade. 

Gray,  full  of  earnest  meaning, 

A  dawning  light  so  fair; 
Of  woman's  life  beginning. 

We  dread  the  noon-tide  glare 
Of  earthly  strife  and  passion. 

May  spoil  its  tender  glow. 
Change  its  celestial  fashion. 

As  earth-stains  change  the  snow  I 

SL\  little  clasped  hands  lifted. 
Three  white  brows  upward  turned. 


One  prayer  thrice  heavenward  drifted 

To  Him  who  never  spurned 
The  lisp  of  lips,  where  laughter 

Fading  away  in  prayer. 
Leaves  holy  twilight  after 

A  noon  of  gladness  there. 
Three  little  heads,  all  sunny. 

To  pillow  and  bless  at  night. 
Riotous  Alick  and  Dunnie, 

Jinnie,  so  bonuie  and  bright! 
Three  souls  immortal  slumber. 

Crowned  by  that  golden  hair. 
When  Christ  his  flock  shall  number. 

Will  all  my  lambs  be  there? 
Now  with  the  stillness  round  me, 

I  bow  my  head  and  pray, 
"  Since  this  faint  heart  has  found  thee. 

Suffer  them  not  to  stray.' 
Up  to  the  shining  portals, 

Over  life's  stormj-  tide. 
Treasures  I  bring  —  Immortal; 

Saviour,  be  thou  my  guide. 


EMILY  ELIZA  HILDRETH. 

Born;  Chelsea,  Mass.,  May  25, 1839. 
Miss  Hildreth  has  been  an  invalid  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  now  living  in  the 
quiet  country  town  of  Harvard,  Mass.  Her 
poems  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
in  many  periodicals  of  prominence. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Hark,  'tis  the  chime  of  the  midnight  bell. 
Resounding  far  over  hill  and  dell. 
Just  to  remind  us,  that  to-day 
Has  passed  forever  from  us  away. 
Nothing  strange  —  yet  each  stroke  bi'ings 
So  manj'  thoughts  of  so  many  things ; 
For  the  year  is  dying  with  the  day. 
And  the  Past  is  gone,—  forever  and  aye. 
What  does  the  year  carry  forth  for  me. 
To  the  wide  embrace  of  Eternity? 
What  does  it  take  from  my  life  away? 
~  Not  one  thing,  surely,  that  ought  to  stay. 

Last  year's  green  lies  under  the  snow; — 
But  the  daisies  are  only  waiting  below. 
Ring  on  to  the  end.  Sweet,  Hallowed  Chime ! 
Thou  art  bringing  to  me  a  glad,  new  time; 
For   my  heart   hears  this   answer   to  every 

doubt,— 
'■  The  Father's  arms  leave  none  without :  " 


EXTRACT. 

I  ask  of  the  stars  their  mystery. 

As  they  wink  in  the  distant  blue. 
And  I  could  be  content  with  all, 

If  1  but  life's  mystery  knew. 
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MABEL  CRONISE. 

Born:  Tiffin,  O.,  June  18, 1860. 
When  nine  years  of  age  Mabel  removed  to  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  her  father  died  in  the  same 
year.  Ten  years  later  she  graduated,  subse- 
quently teaching  Latin  and  universal  histo- 
ry for  several  years.  In  1887  Miss  Cronise 
went  to  Europe,  and  wrote  letters  from  there 
for  various  papers.    She  now  is  on  tlie  editor- 
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MABEL    CRONISE. 

ial  staff  of  tlie  Toldeo  Commercial.  Her  writ- 
ings have  appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals, 
including  the  Toledo  Blade,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Chicago  Interior,  Ai-thur's  Home  Maga- 
zine, and  many  other  equally  prominent  jour- 
nals. In  personal  appearance  Miss  Cronise  is 
rather  tall  and  slender,  with  darlj  brown  liair 
and  eyes. 

LENTEN  DAYS. 
Lenten  days!  supreme  revealment 
Of  the  human  and  Divine, 
When  tlie  soul's  grand  thoughts  awakened. 
Glow  like  water  changed  to  wine. 
When,  in  resurrection  garments. 
Nature  writes  upon  the  sod, 
On  the  grass  blade  and  the  lily. 
The  Apocalypse  of  God  1 
Days  of  quiet  and  contrition ; 
Days  of  peace  and  joy  and  rest! 
Legacy  of  our  Messiali ! 
Holy  days,  forever  blest. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

Sweetest  of  all  the  traditions 

Burgundian  annals  hold, 
Is  one  of  the  royal  banner. 

With  its  lilies  white  and  gold. 

Burgundian  monks  and  writers. 
Still  tlie  legend  quaint  repeat. 

Of  Clovi's  dauntless  and  daring, 
And  Clotilda  fair  and  sweet. 

This  prayer  before  her  altar 

Clotilda  offered  each  day : 
"Oh  Christ,  appear  to  my  husband. 

Show  him  the  Truth  and  the  Way ! 

"  He  worships  his  heathen  idols. 

Is  blind  to  Thy  love  divine; 
On  his  darkened,  inner  vision 

Let  Thy  endless  goodness  shine!  " 

Months  grew  into  years,  but  Clovis 

Still  bowed  to  his  idols  cold. 
Scorning  tlie  Monarch  of  nations. 

Adoring  his  gods  of  gold ! 

One  day  in  a  fateful  battle 

The  Huns  made  a  deadly  raid. 
The  King  saw  his  forces  scattered 

And  his  martial  glory  fade ! 
His  men  were  falling  like  snowflakes. 

On  ev'rj'  side  was  the  foe 
Retreat  meant  death  and  dishonor. 

Advance  meant  ruin  and  woe ! 
In  vain  he  cried  to  his  idols. 

In  vain  implored  he  their  aid. 
The  jeweled  Islion  was  powerless 

To  check  the  terrible  i-aid. 
With  despairing,  hopeless  courage 

He  rallied  his  troops  that  day,— 
'<  Will  you  let  our  nation  perish? 

Charge  on  that  savage  array!  " 
Repulsed  by  mj^riad  lances. 

Forced  back  through  heaps  of  the  slain. 
Wounded,  defeated  and  helpless 

He  cried  in  his  bitter  pain: 
"  Oh  Christ  whom  the  greatest  worship, 

Oh  Christ  of  mercy  and  love, 
Declare  Tliy  marvelous  goodness, 

Send  aid  to  me  from  above ! 
"The  human  is  weak  and  erring, 

I  have  not  seen  Thee  aright, 
Grant  to  me  a  clearer  vision, 

Give  to  me  the  inner  sight! 
"I  feel  Thou  art  pure  and  holy. 

In  carnate  mercy  and  riglit. 
Invisible  pow'r  and  splendor. 

Ruler  of  darkness  and  light ! 
"  Avenge  me  of  my  aggressors, 

Thj-  glance  can  put  them  to  flight, 
Speak !  and  their  legions  shall  vanish 

In  the  breath  of  Thy  own  might  1  " 
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Lo !  as  he  breathed  this  petition, 

Halted  the  Huns  iu  affright 
And  Clovis  with  heav'n-lent  valor 

Dashed  on  with  resistless  might ! 

Thousands  were  conquered  hy  hundreds, 
For  Christ  nerved  his  hand  that  day, 

And  Burgundy's  blood-stained  banner 
Waved  high  in  the  deadly  array. 

At  night  he  Isnelt  by  Clotilda, — 
"Oh  wife,  thy  God  shall  be  mine, 

For  He  is  able  to  succor. 
He  is  mercy  and  love  divine ! 

"  The  Son  He  sent  to  redeem  us. 
My  brother  and  Priest  shall  be ; 

I  know  His  boundless  compassion. 
His  wondrous  beauty  I  see. 

"Oh  Christ!  by  Burgundy's  standard, 
I  pledge  to  Thee  service  true. 

Omnipotence,  might  and  grandeur. 
Thy  mercy  f alleth  like  dew ! 

"  Long  suffering,  kind  and  patient, 

Thy  promise  never  shall  fail, 
Supremest  homage  yield  Thee, 

My  Sov'reign  Divine  I  hail!  " 

His  hand  lightly  grasped  the  standard 
As  he  breathed  his  solemn  vow. 

But  lo !  a  glory  resplendent 
Hath  gilded  that  banner  now ! 

A  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness 
Speaks  low  to  the  startled  king, 

"  To  my  brother  won  from  idols 
Good  tidings  of  joy  I  bring  ! 

"  Tour  eyes  once  blind  are  now  opened. 

The  truth  eternal  you  see. 
My  peace  that  passeth  all  knowledge 

On  both  of  you  henceforth  be! 

"Your  standard  shall  bear  my  symbol 

On  its  field  of  azure  blue. 
Celestial  hUes  I  give  you, 

I  bring  you  a  banner  new ! 

"  Transcendently  fair  and  holy. 
Be  pure  as  these  flow'rs  divine. 

Be  worthy  to  bear  My  emblem. 
Be  worthy  too,  to  be  Mine !  " 

A  vision  sweet  and  surprising 

The  astonished  monarchs  see: 
The  blood-stained  banner  grows  spotless 

And  blossoms  with  fleur-de-lis. 
Three  lilies  stately  and  noble. 

Power  and  comfort  and  love, 
Type  of  the  Tri-une  God-head, 

The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Dove ! 

In  awe  they  knelt  by  the  lilies 
And  worshiped  the  Christ  of  Love— 

Who  is  king  of  all  earth's  nations, 
And  king  of  the  worlds  above ! 


Still  over  a  tranquil  nation 

The  beauteous  lilies  wave. 
The  symbol  of  Him,  our  Brother 

Whose  arm  is  mighty  to  save. 
Sweet  lilies,  so  fair  and  stately, 

The  pledge  of  old  ye  renew. 
For  Christ  was  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 

But  the  Valley's  Lily  too! 


ROBERT  D.  DODGE. 

Born:  Warren  Co.,  III.,  Dec.  16, 1838. 
Mr.  Dodge  has  written  poems  for  the  press 
more  Or  less  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
many  of  which  have  received  fa%-orable  men- 
tion. He  now  resides  near  Adel,  Iowa,  on  a 
fruit  and  seed  farm. 


MIDNIGHT  REVERIE. 
Dimly  the  languid  planets  glow, 
Softly  the  dewy  night  winds  blow. 
Bearing  perfume  of  leaf  and  flower 
And  dreamy  sounds  of  midnight  hour, 
While  over  all  a  mystic  pall 
Of  gath'ring  shadows  rise  and  fall; 
Fantastic  shapes  before  my  sight 
Come  for  a  moment  then  take  flight. 
How  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  seem. 
Now  strangely  mingling  with  my  dream; 
What  mystic  raptures  do  contend, 
How  earth  and  ether  seem  to  blend. 
When  sounds  of  earth  to  dreamland  soar 
And- faintly  echo  on  the  shore, 
I  hear  them  now,  the  watch-dog's  moan. 
The  chicken's  long-drawn  plaintive  tone. 
The  little  night-bug's  tuneful  strain. 
Like  to  fall  of  a  gentle  rain. 
Going  —  not  gone,  I  hear  them  still 
Calling  in  turn  from  hill  to  hill; 
The  stars  sink  deeper  in  the  sky. 
The  blending  shadows  hover  nigh. 
At  last  oblivion's  veil  is  drawn, 
And  dog  and  bug  and  chicken  gone. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

Now  all  aboard  the  Edison  lightning  train 
Of  flying  cars  that  cleave  the  starry  main. 
We  scorn  the  steam-car's  crawling  snail  like 

pace; 
The  storm  cloud,  too,  makes  such  a  sorry  race, 
It  seems  to  turn  and  fly  the  other  waj% 
As  we  pass  by  and  swiftly  onward  stray. 
Away  we  fly  athwart  the  sky,  and  soon 
We  leave  behind  the  failing  earth  and  moon; 
The  affrighted    sun    darts    from   his    proper 

place. 
The  flaming  stars  fly  backward  into  space; 
At  last  when  past  the  farthest  world  we  fly. 
We  dash  and  flatten  'gainst  th'  all  bounding 

sky ! 
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ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

Born:  Johnstown, Wis.,  about  1850. 
When  thirteen  years  of  age,  Ella  first  began  to 
write  poetry,  but  it  was  many  years  before  she 
received  any  financial  return  for  these  early 
efforts.  Poems  of  Passion  at  once  brought  her 
into  prominence,  and  she  is  now  in  receipt  of  a 


ELLA  WHKELER  WILCOX, 

good  income.  She  is  married,  and  resides  in  a 
beautiful  home  at  Meriden,  Connecticut.  In 
speaking  of  past  events,  she  says:  "I  had  ceas- 
ed to  expect  any  sudden  success  in  literature 
when  I  published  Poems  of  Passion.  The  in- 
tense excitement  the  book  caused,  the  hue  and 
cry  against  its  alleged  immorality,  and  the  con- 
sequently remarkable  sales,  were  all  a  stunning 
sui-prise  to  me."  She  has  written  a  novel,  and 
still  writes  poetry  for  the  leading  periodicals. 
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EXTEACTS. 
Love,  to  endure  life's  sorrow  and  earth's  woe, 
Needs  friendship's  solid  masonwork  below. 

Hearts  are  much  the  same ; 
The  loves  of  men  but  vary  in  degree— 
They  find  no  new  expressions  for  the  flame. 

But  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  killing 
A  thing  like  Love,  for  it  laughs  at  Death. 
There  is  no  hushing,  there  is  no  stilling 
That  which  is  part  of  your  life  and  breath. 
You  may  bury  it  deep,  and  leave  behind  you 
The  land,  the  people  that  knew  your  slain ; 
It  will  push  the  sods  from  its  grave,  and  find 

you 
On  wastes  of  water  or  desert  plain. 


How  poor  that  love  that  needeth  word  or  mes- 
sage. 
To  banish  doubt  or  nourish  tenderness. 

Days  wiU  grow  cold,  and  moons  wax  old. 
And  then  a  heart  that's  true 

Is  better  far  than  grace  or  gold  — 
And  so  my  love,  adieu ! 
I  cannot  wed  with  you. 

Whoever  was  begotten  by  pui-e  love. 
And  came  desired  and  welcome  into  life. 
Is  of  immaculate  conception. 

Life  is  too  short  for  any  vain  regretting; 
Let  dead  delight  bury  its  dead. 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you ; 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you : 
Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  ai-e  many ; 
Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all. 

Come,  cuddle  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  dear, 

Your  head  like  the  golden-rod. 
And  we  will  go  sailing  away  from  here 

To  the  beautiful  Land  of  Nod. 

Waste  no  tears 
Upon  the  blotted  record  of  lost  years 
But  turn  the  leaf,  and  smile,  oh,  smile,  to  see 
The  fair  white  pages  that  remain  for  thee. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  STORKS  AND 
BABIES. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  Valley  of  Babyland 

The  realm  where  the  dear  little  darlings  stay 
Till  the  kind  storks  go,  as  all  men  know, 
And  O  so  tenderly  bring  them  a^^^ay? 

The  paths  are  winding,  and  past  aU  finding 
By  all  save  the  storks,  who  understand 

The  gates,  and  the  highways,  and  the  intricate 
by-ways 
That  lead  to  Babyland. 

The  path  to  the  Valley  of  Babyland 
Only  the  kind  white  storks  know. 

If  they  fly  over  mountains,  or  wade  through 
fountains. 
No  man  sees  them  come  or  go. 

But  an  angel,  maybe,  who  guards  some  baby. 
Or  a  fairy,  perhaps,  with  her  magic  wand. 

Brings  them  straightway  to   the  wonderful 
gatewaj' 
That  leads  to  Babyland. 

All  over  the  Valley  of  Babyland 
Sweet  flowers  bloom  in  the  soft  green  moss; 
And  under  the  ferns  fair,  and  under  the  leaves 
there 
Lie  little  heads  like  spools  of  floss. 
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"With  a  soothing-  inurmur,the  River  of  Slumber 

Flows  o'er  a  bed  of  silver  sand ; 
And  angels  are  keeping  watch  o'er  the  sleeping 

Babes  of  Babyland. 

And  there  in  the  Valley  of  Babyland, 
Under  the  moss  and  leaves  and  ferns, 

lake  an  unfledged    starling    they  find  the 
darling 
For  whom  the  heart  of  a  mother  yearns. 

And  they  lift  him  lightly,  and  tuck  him  tightly 
In  feathers  as  soft  as  a  Lady's  hand, 

And  off  with  a  rock  away  step  they  walk  away 
Out  of  Babyland. 

As  they  go  from  the  Valley  of  Babyland 
Forth  into  the  world  of  great  unrest. 

Sometimes  weeping  he  wakes  from  sleeping 
Before  he  reaches  his  mother's  breast. 

Ah !  how  she  blessed  him,  how  she  carressed 
him, 
Bonniest  bird  in  the  bright  home  band. 
That  o'er  land   and  water  the  kind  storks 
brought  her 
From  far  off  Babyland. 


THE  MASTER  HAND. 
It  is  something  too  strange  to  understand. 

How  all  the  chords  on  the  instrument, 
Whether  sorrowful,  blithe,  or  grand. 
Under  the  touch  of  your  master  hand 

"Were  into  one  melody  blent : 
Major,  minor,  everything, — all 
Came  at  your  magic  fingers'  call. 

Why,  famed  musicians  had  turned  in  despair 

Again  and  again  from  those  self -same  keys: 
They  mayhap  brought  forth  a  simple  air, 
But  a  discord  always  crept  in  somewhere 

In  their  fondest  efforts  to  please. 
Or  a  jarring,  jangling,  meaningless  strain 
Would  anger  the  silence  to  noisy  pain. 

"Out  of  tune,"  they  would  frown,  and  say, 

Or  <i a  loosened  key,"  or  "a  broken  string;" 
But  sure  and  certain  they  were  alway 
That  no  man  Living  on  earth  could  play 

Measures  more  pleasing,  or  bring 
Sounds  more  sweet,  or  a  finer  air. 
Out  of  that  curious  instrument  there. 

And  then  you  came.    You  swept  the  scale 
"With  a  mighty  master's  wonderful  art; 

You  made  the  minor  keys  sob  and  wail, 

"While  the  deep  notes  rang  like  a  bell  in  a  gale. 
And  every  chord  in  my  heart. 

From  the  low  bass  tones  to  the  shrill  ones 
above. 

Joined  into  the  glorious  harmony  — Love. 

And  now,  though  I  live  for  a  thousand  years. 
On  no  new  chords  can  a  new  hand  fall. 


The  chords  of  raptures,  of  hopes,  of  fears. 
The  chords  of  anguish,  and  joy,  and  tears,— 

I  say  you  have  struck  them  all. 
And  the  hidden  meaning  put  in  each  strain 
By  the  Great  Composer  you  have  made  plain. 
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BLASE. 


The  world  has  outlived  all  its  passion; 

Its  men  are  inane  and  blase. 
Its  women  mere  puppets  of  fashion; 

Life  now  is  a  comedy  play. 
Our  Abilard  sighs  lor  a  season. 

Then  yields  with  decorum  to  Fate; 
Our  Heloise  Ustens  to  reason,— 

And  seeks  a  new  mate. 

Our  Romeo's  flippant  emotion 

Grows  pale  as  the  summer  grows  old. 

And  our  Juliet  proves  her  devotion 
By  clasping  —  a  cup  filled  Mith  gold. 

Vain  Antony  boasts  of  love's  favors 
From  fair  Cleopatra  the  fi-ail. 

And  the  death  of  the  sorceress  savors 
Less  of  asps  than  of  ale. 

"With  the  march  of  bold  civilization 

Great  loves  and  great  faiths  are  down  trod; 
They  belonged  to  an  era  and  nation 

All  fresh  with  the  imprint  of  God. 
High  culture  emasculates  feeling; 

The  overtaught  brain  robs  the  heart; 
And  the  shrines  now  were  mortals  are  kneel- 
ing 
Is  a  commonplace  mart. 

By  the  lady-Uke  minds  of  our  mothers 

"We  are  taught  that  to  feel  is  "  bad  form;" 

Our  effeminate  fathers  and  brothers 
Keep  carefully  out  of  life's  storm; 

Our  worshippers,  now,  and  our  lovers. 
Are  calmly  devout  —  with  their  brains; 

And  we  laugh  at  the  man  who  discovers 
Warm  blood  in  his  veins. 


But  you,  O  twin  souls,  passion-mated. 

Who  love  as  the  gods  loved  of  old. 
What  blundering  destiny  fated 

Your  Lives  to  be  cast  in  this  mould? 
Like  a  lurid  volcanic  upheaval 

In  pastures  prosaic  and  gray 
You  seem,  with  your  fervors  primeval. 

Among  us  to-day. 

You  dropped  from  some  planet  of  splendor, 

Perhaps,  as  it  circled  afar. 
And  your  constancy  swerveless  and  tender 

You  learned  from  the  course  of  that  star. 
Fly  back  to  its  bosom,  I  warn  you, 

As  back  to  the  ark  flew  the  dove : 
The  minions  of  earth  will  but  scorn  you 

Because  you  can  love ! 
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HENRY  RYDER-TAYLOR. 

Born  in  England,  May  5, 1850. 
When  a  boy,  Heury  wrote  a  Poetical  History 
of  England.  He  was  attached  to  the  London 
Telegraph  and  All  The  Year  Round,  and  at 
one  time  was  amanuensis  to  Charles  Dick- 
ens. He  was  suhsequentlj-  employed  by 
several  prominent  London  and  provincial  pa- 
pers, and  wrote  several  able  pamphlets,  socn 
gaining  a  reputation  as  a  forcible,  witty,  ele- 
gant and  entertaining  writer.  Mr.  Ryder- 
Taylor  has  edited  various  other  publications 


HENRY  RYDER-TAYLOR. 

of  note;  has  filled  several  public  offices;  was 
for  a  time  professor  of  English  literature  and 
elocution,  and  gave  lectures  on  important  sub- 
jects. In  1881  he  came  to  the  L^nited  States, 
settling  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  soon 
became  an  American  citizen.  He  is  now  edi- 
tor of  the  Sunday  Mirror,  and  contributes  to 
several  prominent  journals.  Mr.  Ryder-Tay- 
lor has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  several  children, 
of  whom  he  is  very  proud. 
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THE  BETTER  BY  AND  BY. 
As  onward  through  the  world  we  go. 

We  many  trials  see. 
And  troubles  oft  oppress  us  sore. 

They  seem  so  hard  to  be ; 
But  when  the  heart  is  lone  and  sad, 

Then  hope  to  us  is  nigh. 
And  shows  a  happj'  prospect 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 
The  children  think  it  very  hard. 

That  elders  bear  the  rule; 
And  harder  still  the  lessons 

They  learn  in  life's  great  school. 
Hope  gives  them  courage  as  they  think, 

It  sparkles  in  the  eye  — 


They'll  soon  grow  big  and  alter  things. 
In  the  better  by  and  by. 

The  lovers  often  quarrel. 

And  think  each  other  hard. 
As  often  they  make  up  their  tiffs, 

And  greater  grows  regard. 
They  think  upon  the  future, 

When  bound  by  dearer  tie, 
And  hope  for  wedded  happiness, 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 

Wlien  man  and  wife  are  parted. 

As  oft  we  see  in  life. 
By  cruel  fate,  or  worse  yet  still. 

Perhaps  by  cankerous  strife ; 
If  pure  love  in  their  hearts  has  burned. 

This  solace  they  applj',— 
The  hope  of  blessed  reunion. 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 

The  widow,  in  her  sore  distress, 

Is  turned  from  her  grief. 
To  her  dear,  loving  little  child. 

And  in  it  finds  relief; 
Bj'  want  and  care  she  is  oppressed. 

And  under  ban  doth  lie. 
Yet  waits  in  patience  and  in  hope, 

The  better  by  and  by. 

The  rich  man's  often  envied. 

By  reasons  of  his  wealth; 
He  trials  has,  vexations  too. 

And  often  bad  his  health. 
Surrounded  by  his  riches. 

His  heart  has  still  its  cry, 
And  even  he  looks  forward 

To  the  better  by  and  by. 

The  poor  man  going  forth  at  dawn 

Toils  very  hard  all  day. 
His  wages  small,  his  comforts  few. 

And  very  rough  his  waj- ; 
To  make  the  most  of  humble  means, 

He  and  his  wife  doth  try. 
Encouraged  by  the  goodly  hope. 

Of  the  better  by  and  by. 

The  prisoner  in  his  lonely  cell. 

As  punished  for  crime. 
Toils  sadly  on  throughout  the  daj'. 

And  wears  away  his  time : 
He  thinks  of  wife  and  loving  friends. 

And  on  them  doth  rely. 
And  longs  for  Freedom's  happj'  hour, — 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 

The  sick  man  tossing  on  his  bed. 

Racked  by  the  body's  pain. 
For  him  there  seems  but  little  hope 

He  may  be  well  again ; 
But  when  folks  come  to  see  him, 

How  welcome  the  reply, 
"  You  are  doing  very  nicely  — 

You'll  be  better  by  and  by." 
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But  when  we  mourn  our  loved,  our  dead, 

How  bitter  is  the  heart ! 
'Tis  then  we  feel  the  force  of  love  — 

How  hard  it  is  to  part ! 
But  hope  stands  by  to  cheer  us, 

While  we  with  fate  comply, 
And  says  that  we  shall  meet  again 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 
Since  all  of  us,  both  rich  and  poor. 

Of  trials  have  a  share, 
To  each  let's  give  a  helping-  hand. 

And  have  a  friendly  care ; 
Let's  do  our  duty  in  this  world. 

And  when  we  come  to  die, 
We'll  surely  be  rewarded, 

In  the  better  by  and  by. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WEARY, 

I  am  weary,  oh!  my  darling, 

Of  this  fell  earthly  strife. 
That  day  by  day  I'm  waging 

Just  to  sustain  our  life. 
But  I  struggle  on  stiU  hoping 

That  Time  will  right  the  wrong; 
And  yet  my  weary  heart  will  sigh, 

"  How  long.  Oh !  Lord,  how  long?" 
I  am  weary,  oh !  my  darling, 

Of  the  sights  I  daily  see, 
Of  vice  in  glorious  splendor. 

The  poor  in  misery. 
The  gilded  herd,  with  iron  rule. 

Oppress  the  common  throng; 
I'm  patient,  yet  the  heart  will  cry : 

"How  long.  Oh!  Lord,  how  long?" 
I  am  weary,  oh !  my  darling, 

Of  the  friendship  that's  not  true, 
And  sigh  that  we  no  Damons  find 

To  gild  Life's  dreary  hue. 
I  am  weary  of  the  love  that  comes 

Just  like  a  Syren's  song; 
And  sadly  does  my  heart  repeat, 

"  How  long,  oh!  Lord,  how  long?" 
I  am  weary,  oh !  my  darling. 

Of  the  fashions  of  the  time. 
That  only  make  dressed  dummies 

Of  womanhood  sublime. 
That  make  of  young  men  noodles. 

Effeminate,  not  strong; 
And,  sickened,  then  I  sadly  cry, 

"  How  long,  oh !  Lord,  how  long?" 
I  am  weary,  oh !  my  darling. 

Of  pontic's  shrewd  game. 
Where  bosses  rule  in  all  things. 

Defile  the  people's  name ; 
Where  the  "  sharp"  and  not  the  honest. 

To  power  pass  along; 
And,  heart-sick,  I  cry  the  louder, 

"  How  long,  oh !  Lord,  how  long?" 
I  am  weary,  oh !  my  darling. 
And  I  long  to  be  at  rest. 


Where  oppression  cannot  trouble. 
In  the  haven  of  the  blest. 

I  have  fought  the  fight  now  fairly. 
But  I  seem  to  be  awrong 

And  waiting  still  I  sadly  cry, 
"  How  long,  oh !  Lord,  how  long?" 


MRS.  JANE  R.  H.  CARPENTER. 

Born:  Rockingham,  Vt.,  Jan.  2, 1834. 
This  lady  has  written  poems  from  time  to 
time  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  many 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  local  press. 
She  was  married  in  1853  to  Byron  F.  Carpenter ; 
removed  to  Orient,  Iowa,  In  1874,  where  she 
now  resides  with  her  husband  and  family. 


FANCY'S  PICTURE. 
Beautiful  moonlight  over  me  falling  — 
Dearly  loved  scenes  to  my  mind  thou'rt  call- 
ing. 
Scenes  of  my  childhood,  long  gone  though 

they  be, 
Thou  bringest  these  back  in  bright  mem'ries 

to  me. 
In  the  old  home,  nestled  'mong  forest-crown- 
ed hills, 
I  list  to  the  music  of  swift  dancing  rills. 
And  musical  voices  far  sweeter  than  these 
Are  floating  to  me  on  the  soft  evening  breeze. 
Over  my  heart,  long  shaded  in  sadness. 
Softly  there  falletha  feeling  of  gladness. 
For  the  dear  old  days  have  come  back  to  me. 
When  I  was  a  child  so  careless  and  free. 
Here  in  their  prime  I  find  Father  and  Mother; 
Once  more  I  frolic  with  sister  and  brother. 
Building  a  playhouse  in  some  pleasant  nook. 
Or  romp  in  the  orchard  or  down  by  the  brook. 
Sweet  as  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  wild- 
wood 
Are  the  beautiful  days  of  innocent  childhood. 
And  like  the  fair  flowers  how  short  is  their 

stay. 
The  swift  passing  years  soon  bear  them  away. 
E'en  as  I  gaze,  fancy's  picture  is  fading. 
Realities,  stern  my  pathway  are  shading, 
Life's  burdens  and  years  have  furrowed  my 

brow. 
And  my  loved  ones  dwell  not  in  the  old  home 
now. 


EXTRACT. 

Many  a  time  comes  sorrow  and  care. 
And  trials  the  heart  can  scarcely  bear.— 
But  seldom  will  come  a  measure  of  bliss, 
In  a  world  as  cold  and  careless  as  this ; 
The  strangest  of  things  will  sometimes  befall 
Yet  the  pleasures  we  know  as  the  sweetest  of 

all 
May  come  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
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THOMAS  O'HAGAN. 

Born  in  Canada  in  1855. 
This  gentleman  has  received  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation, having  become  proficient  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  other  languages,  and  is 
one  of  the  rising  litterateurs  of  the  new  world. 
In  1874  Mr.  O'Hagan  entered  the  profession  of 
teaching,and  during-  the  succeeding  nine  years 
held  positions  of  great  prominence.  Later 
on  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  were  coii- 


THOMAS  O'HAGAN. 

ferred  upon  him.  The  literary  activity  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  incessant. 
His  volume  of  poems  entitled  A  Gate  of 
Flowers  has  won  for  him  an  honored  place 
among  poets.  Mr.  O'Hagan  has  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  hopes  also  to  soon  re- 
ceive the  course  for  the  LL.B.  degree;  he  will 
certainly  win  increased  distinction  in  his  new 
field.  This,  gentlemen  is  a  voluminous  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  press. 


A  DREAM  OF  ERIN. 

I  dreamt  a  dream,  'twas  Ireland  seen 

In  distant  years  beyond, 

Enthron'd  and  crown'd,  a  beauteous  gem, 

Earth's  idol,  cherish'd  fond,— 

And  nations  pass'd  before  her. 

And  courtiers  grac'd  her  halls. 

And  the  song  of  Mirth  and  Freedom 

Prov'd  her  battlement  and  walls. 
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The  wounds  and  scars  of  olden  days 
Had  left  her  maiden  brow. 
And  manly  hearts  stood  by  her  side. 
And  swords  spoke  of  a  vow  — 
That  Ireland,  dear  old  Irelaud, 
Should  forever  more  be  free. 
And  her  patriot  sons  in  union 
Drive  the  Saxon  o'er  the  sea. 

I  saw  the  Shannon  pour  along 

In  joyous  accents  clear. 

Its  tide  of  music  sweet  and  strong  — 

Each  wave  was  filled  with  cheer; 

And  hast'ning  on  in  proud  acclaim 

Swept  Barrow  Suir  and  Lee ; 

For  a  nation's  heart  was  throbbing 

In  each  wavelet  to  the  sea. 

0  land  of  woe  and  sorrow, 

"When  shall  come  this  vision  bi-ight? 
When  shall  beam  a  glad  to-morrow? 
When  shall  fade  thy  starless  night? 

1  have  watch'd  and  waited  for  thee, 
I  have  hoped  for  thee  in  fear, 

I  have  caught  thy  ray  of  sunshine 
Through  the  ocean  of  a  tear! 


RIPENED  FRUIT. 

I  know  not  what  my  heart  hath  lost, 
I  cannot  strike  the  chords  of  old ; 
The  breath  that  charmed  my  morning  life 
Hath  chilled  each  leaf  within  the  wold. 

The  swallows  twitter  in  the  sky. 
But  bare  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves; 
The  fledglings  of  my  care  are  gone. 
And  left  me  but  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  yet  I  know  my  life  hath  strength, 
And  firmer  hope  and  sweeter  prayer. 
For  leaves  that  murmur  on  the  ground 
Have  now  for  me  a  double  care. 

I  see  in  them  the  hope  of  spring. 
That  erst  did  plan  the  autumn  day ; 
I  see  in  them  each  gift  of  man 
Grow  strong  in  years,  then  turn  to  clay. 

Not  all  is  lost  —  the  fruit  remains 
That  ripen'd  through  the  summer's  ray; 
The  nurslings  of  the  nest  are  gone. 
Yet  hear  we  still  their  warbling  lay. 

The  glory  of  the  summer  sky 
May  change  to  tints  of  autumn  hue; 
But  faith  that  sheds  its  amber  light, 
Will  lend  our  heaven  a  tender  blue. 

O  altar  of  eternal  youth ! 
O  faith  that  beckons  from  afar ! 
Give  to  our  lives  a  blossomed  fruit  -- 
Give  to  our  morns  an  evening  star! 
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MRS.  MARTHA  K.  COLBURN. 

Born:  Garrettsville,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1846. 
The   poetical   productions  of  Mrs.  Colburn 
have  already  received  reeoe-nitioii  in  Harper's 


MRS.   MARTHA  K.   COLBURN. 

Weekly,  although  she  has  but  recently  com- 
menced to  court  the  muse.  She  is  a  very 
pleasant  lady,  and  now  lives  in  Waterf  ord.  Pa. 
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THE  HERO'S  LAST  RIDE. 
Through  the  valley  with  the  paleness  of  death 

on  his  brow, 
Dashed  a  rider  —  unmindful  of  where,  or  how 
He  could  best  escape  the  torrent  wide, 
Which  was  bearing-  destruction  on  every  side. 
His  only  thoughts  were  of  those  below, 
Who,  in  the  valley,  the  danger  did  not  know ; 
And  through  the  air,  his  clear  voice  thrills, 
"  Run  for  your  lives,  to  the  hills,  to  the  hills." 
Madly  the  noble  steed  plunged  along. 
The  rider,  unheeding  the  gathering  throng, 
Elew  by.    While  the   vale  echoed    back  the 
thrills,—  [the  hills." 

"  To  the  hills,  to  the  hills,  for  your  lives,  to 
With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  hurried  down 
The  valley  to  warn  the  ill-fated  Johnstown; 
For  the  mighty  dam,  had,  at  last,  given  'way. 
And  the  water  was  eagerly  seizing  its  prey. 
Sweeping   everything   clean    that  lay  in  its 

ti'ack. 
It  came  like  a  demon,  all  grim  and  black ; 


And  the  town,  which  lay  peaceful,  at  break 

of  day, 
Was,  in  a  few  moments,  all  swept  away. 
And  thousands  of  souls,  borne  down  by  the 
Shall  lie  forever  in  nameless  graves ;    [waves. 
Among  them  the  rider,  who  thought  in  the 

morning. 
To  the  valley  below,  he'd  carry  the  warning. 
He  thought  for  a  time  to  outride  the  wave. 
But  alas !  too  soon  it  would  be  his  grave,    [tide, 
Ashe  gained  the  bridge,  he  was  struck  by  the 
And  e'er  he  could  reach  the  other  side 
The  structure,  with  a  crash,  was  seen  to  fall. 
And  bridge,  and  rider,  steed  and  all 
Were  plunged,  in  the  seething  mass  below! 
Alas !  alas !  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  nameless  "Paul  Revere  "  he  dies  — 
Somewhere,  with  the  nameless  dead  he  lies ; 
Though  no  marble  slab  shall  mark  the  spot. 
Yet  his  daring  deed  will  be  ne'er  forgot. 
As  ages  roll,  and  the  pen  shall  tell, 
Of  hero's  who,  with  laurels  fell. 
No  name  shaU  shine  with  a  brighter  hue, 
Than  that  of  the  rider,  so  brave  and  true. 


ELMER  OSBORN  LAUGHLIN. 

Born:  Paris,  III.,  Aug.  3, 1867. 
Although  a  young  man,  Elmer  has  written 
quite  extensively  for  the  Toledo  Blade,  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 
equally  prominent  journals.  He  is  now  study- 
ing medicine,  and  resides  in  Paris,  lU. 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 

But  yesterday 

Bright  flowers  of  May, 
Smiled  in  the  sunshine  everywhere! 

And  joyous  notes. 

From  tuneful  throats 
Of  countless  songsters  filled  the  air. 

But  yesterday 

Earth,  j'oung  and  gay, 
Tripped  lightly  'neath  the  bluest  skies. 

While  sunbeams  kissed 

Away  the  mist 
Of  morning,  from  her  dewy  eyes. 

Oh,  yesterday. 

How  far  away ; 
How  distant  from  the  bleak  to-day 

Thy  mem'ries  fade 

Into  a  shade, 
A  dream  of  birds  and  flowers  and  May. 

For  ah,  to-day 

Skies  cold  and  graj^ 
Hang  heavy  o'er  the  Earth's  pathway; 

And  naked  trees 

Mourn  in  the  breeze 
For  yestei'day,—  sweet  yesterday. 
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SAMUEL  PHELPS  LELAND. 

Bokn:  Huntsburg,  O.,  March  4, 1839. 
After  being'  admitted  to  the  bar  in  LaGrange 
county,  IncL,  Mr.  Leland  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1863,  and  thence  to  Aurora,  Illinois.  About 
this  time  he  published  a  book  of  poems, 
which  passed  through  two  editions.  In  1867 
he  went  to  Charles  City,  Iowa,  where  he  prac- 


feA.MLLL  PIIPLl's  LtL-VND 
ticed  law  until  looO;  theuuehe  went  to  Europe 
for  a  year.  Entering-  the  lecture  field  in  1881, 
he  still  continues  to  follow  that  profession. 
Mr.  Leland  is  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
happy  and  content  with  his  wife  and  a  host  of 
friends,  residing  in  Charles  City  in  summer 
and  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  months. 


WHERE? 

They  teH  of  a  land  where  pain  is  unknown, 
Where  sorrow  and  grief  have  no  name ; 
Where  Eden  flowers,  when  once  they  have 
blown. 
Bud,  blossom  eternal,  the  same ;  [burn. 

Where  no   wild   discontent  in  madness  can 

To  piei'ce  the  pi-oud  heart  to  despair  — 
Where  anguish  on  earth  felt  can  never  re- 
turn— 
O,  where  is  that  land?  tell  me  where! 
They  tell  of  a  time  in  the  distant  To  Come  — 

An  age  born  of  Wisdom  and  Peace  — 
When  the  poor  shall  not  beg  of  the  rich  man 
the  crumb. 
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That  might  hunger's  keen  pang  release; 
Tlie  many  shall  not  bow  to  the  tyrannous  few, 

But  aU  men  be  treated  as  men!    [ing-  sue  — 
When  the  poor  for  their  lives  shall  not  kueel- 

O,  when  is  that  time?  tell  me  when ! 
Yes,  there  is  a  land  where  the  weary  can  rest, 

A  home  for  the  grief-laden  heart;    [pressed, 
A  time  when  true  manhood  shall  not  be  op- 

Nor  groan  under  poverty's  smart;       [come, 
A  clime  where  no  grief  and  no  sorrow  can 

Where  riches  all  shall  alike  share ! 
To  reach  it,  with  Christ  we  must  enter  the 
tomb; 

With  Him  we  must  pass  it,— 'tis  there. 


POSTHUMOUS  APPRECIATION. 

There  grew  a  plant,  the  legends  tell, 

While  many  years  went  by ; 
It  held  all  fragrance,  as  a  spell, 
And  mirrored  earth  and  sky : 
It  garnered  all  the  sweets  of  air, 

From  everj'  wind  that  blew. 
And  in  its  Ufe  held  treasured  rare 

Worth,  more  than  wise  men  knew. 
One  day  rough  feet,  with  cruel  tread 

Had  crushed  it  to  the  ground, 
Lo !  when  'twas  crushed  it  fragrance  shed. 

And  filled  the  air  around. 
Men  marveled  that  to  plant  not  fair 

Such  fragrance  had  been  given ; 
Nor  dreamed,  till  crushed,  it  was  so  rare 

And  held  incense  of  Heaven. 


GEORGE  RUDDELL. 

Born  :  Utica,  Ind.,  April  1, 1868. 
Removing  to  Paola,  Kansas,  at  an  early  age 
George  was  there  educated,  and  later  attended 
the  Baker  university  at  Baldwin  City,  passing 
examination  in  that  institution  two  years 
later.  About  this  time  George  commenced 
teaching  school,  which  avocation  he  has  since 
followed. 


LIFE  IS  A  RIVER. 
We  can  fight  a  lively  battle 
To  the  end  if  we  are  true ; 
We  can  make  our  firearms  rattle 
And  the  enemy  pursue. 
If  our  cause  is  what  it  should  be 
And  we  do  what  we  think  right, 
We  shall  live  a  life  as  happy 
As  the  noonday  sun  is  bright. 
Can't  we  fight  the  ever  tempter 
With  a  will  and  all  our  might, 
For  the  joys  the  Savior's  oflfer. 
For  the  peace  and  truth  and  light? 
We  have  but  to  push  sin  backward, 
And  our  will  then  to  control; 
And  we'ell  find  our  path  clear'd  homeward 
There  with  Christ  our  Savior  stroll. 
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WILL  J.AVEAVER. 

Born:  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  Dec.  24, 1856. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  Will  taught  school 
in  the  winter  months,  attending  the  normal 
school  during  the  summer;  he  suhsequently 
graduated  at  the  state  normal  school  In  1880. 
While  attending  the  normal  school  Mr.  Weav- 
er was  chosen  editor  of  the  Normal  Gazette, 
which  position  he  filled  for  several  terms,  his 
writings  at  that  time  appearing  under  the 


WILL  J.   WEAVER. 

nom  de  plume  of  Edgar  A.  Po-etic.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  association  in 
1880  he  was  chosen  poet  for  the  meeting  of 
1881,  which  brought  out  his  poem  of  Our  Alma 
Mater.  Mr.  Weaver's  productions  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  In  numerous  publi- 
cations, and  have  received  favorable  mention. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  his  native  county. 
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PERPLEXITY. 

TO  MY  FELLOW  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS. 

Phonography's  a  lovely  art. 

Yet  when  I  try  to  learn  it, 
I  twist  and  squirm,  for  in  a  trice 

I'm  all  mixed  up ;  and  "  dern  it " 
Whenever  I  try  to  study  hard. 

And  fix  in  memory  clearly,  [my  guard. 
These  "hooks"  and  " crooks"  once  off 
I'm  vexed,  so  that  I'm  nearly  — 


If  not  quite  all  broke  up ;  but  still 

I  reason  thus,  and  ponder. 
If  "  pigs  in  clover  "  baffles  skill. 

Lord !  what  does  this,  I  wonder. 
I   start   with    "Pee,"    then    "Ef"  and 
"  Vee," 

And  travel  on  to  "Eshon;" 
I  tangle  "  Ray  "  with  "  Dee  "  and  "  Gay," 

Regardless  of  discretion. 
I  strive  to  get  the  word-signs  fixed. 

But  something  seems  to  blur  them. 
And  all  the  "  hooks  "  and  "  curves  "  get 
mixed. 

Whene'er  I  try  to  "  Ster  "  them. 
An"Iss"  with  "Tee"  makes  it  a  "Stee," 

It  seems  most  like  a  fable, 
"  Yeh-lay"  with  "  Bee  "  Is  "  You-will-be," 

And  " Bee  "  with  "  El-hook"  "Able." 


An  "Em "means  "me,"  "my,"  "him" 
and  "  may," 

While    "Em"   with     "  Shon"    means 
"  motion," 
4.  Pee  "stands  for  "hope,"  "Pee-el"  for 
play." 

And  " Dee-Vee-Shon  "  "Devotion." 
A  sign  that's  halved  adds  "T  "  or  "D," 

And  lengthened  "  t-h-r-ther  "  — 
So  "Ef,"  which  commonly  means  "far," 

Stretched     out     full     length    means 
"farther." 
"Em"  widened  adds  a  "P"  or  "B," 

As  "Emb"  with  "Dee"  "Embody," 
"Tee "  shortened  with  the  vowel  " e  " 

Transforms  it  into  "Toddy." 
"Experience"  we  find  in  "  Sprens," 

"Kend-Shon"  for  "  Condescension," 
Along  with  manj'  other  blends 

Too  numerous  to  mention. 

At  night,  in  troubled  dreams  I  see. 

This  science  so  fantastic. 
So  that  my  rest  is  constantly, 

Confused  and  rhinoplastic. 

And  shall  I  ever  reach  the  goal? 

Win  hoping  make  me  stronger? 
Willie  crying  from  my  Inmost  soul. 

How  long,  oh !  how  much  longer ! 


ASPIRAMUS  NOBLISIMUS  REBUS. 

While  sojourning  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
With  trials  and  troubles  to  grieve  us : 

May  this  maxim  be  firmly  impressed  upon  all, 
"  Aspiramus  Nobhsimus  Rebus." 

Like  the  s'ttift   fljang    clouds   are   our   days 
fleeting  by~ 
Soon  or  later  grim  death  will  receive  us ; 
Be  not  ovei'come,  but  this  maxim  apply,— 

"  Aspiramus  Nobllsimus  Rebus." 
* 
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The  flowers  that  bloom  through  the  long  sum- 
mer days. 
Of  the  frailty  of  life  mutely  plead  us. 
To  be  earnest  and  prayerful  and  give  God  the 
praise,— 
"  Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

Be   hopeful   when    sore   with    afHiction    dis- 
tressed : 
'Though  hope  very  oft  will  deceive  us, 
Our  Father  is  good,  and  means  all  for  the 
best, — 
"  Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

When  the  soul  is  east  down  and  dark  clouds 
hover  'round. 
And  friends  to  our  fate  seem  to  leave  us, 
In  the   darkest   of    clouds,    silver   lining   is 
found, — 
"  Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

In  temptation's  hour  when  trials  begin, 
And  Satan  conspires  to  deceive  us : 

Yield  not  to  temptation,  for  yielding  is  sin, 
"Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

Sit  not  idly  down  and  of  life  fondly  dream, 
'Twill  not  from  our  sorrows  retrieve  us : 

Come  weal   or   come  woe   let   this  be   your 
theme, — 
«i  Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

When  with  sorrow  o'erwhelmed,  and  with 
sadness  depressed. 

When  our  efforts  seem  naught  to  achieve  us. 
Trust  fully  in  God — he'll  take  care  of  the  rest, 

"  Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

In  faminine's  dark  daj%  in  adversity's  hour. 
Remember  God's  promise  to  feed  us; 

To  Him  be  dominion  and  glory  and  power  — 
"Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 

If  the  storms  of  this  life  we  would  safely  out- 
ride. 

E'en  though  our  afflictions  bereave  us, 
CUng  firm  to  this  maxim  whatever  betide, 

"Aspiramus  Noblisimus  Rebus." 


MRS.  LAURA  S.  R.  MCCARTHY. 

Born  in  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  exacting  duties  of  student,  teacher  and 
housekeeper  in  succession,  have  operated,  to- 
gether with  great  delicacy  of  constitutfon,  to 
thwart  the  expenditure,  by  this  lady,  of  time 
and  energy  in  the  direction  of  autliorship. 
Mrs.  McCarthy  has,  however,  produced  num- 
erous poems  that  have  been  widely  copied  in 
prominent  journals.  In  1878  she  married 
Edward  McCarthy,  a  lawyer  of  great  prom- 
inence, of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  where  she  now  re- 
sides. Personally  she  is  a  pleasant  lady,  and 
is  constantly  surrounded  bj'  a  host  of  friends 
and  admirers. 
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COMPENSATION. 

No  darkened   cloud,    no    rainbow  spans  the 
soul; 
No  doubt,  hope,  wears  no  wreath  of  vic- 
tory won ; 
No  toil,  no  ecstacj-  of  rest;  the  sun 
No  rising  glory  flings  'till  veiled  by  night; 
No  wrong  'mong  men,  no  triumph  of  the 
right ; 
No  death,  no  life  where  Heaven's  blest  ages 
roll. 


MIDNIGHT. 

'Tis  night's    mid-glory —Earth,   so  calm,  so 
still. 
On  couch  of  space  is  wrapped  in  slumber's 
spell ; 
How  soft  and  pure  her  bosom's  rounded  swell 
'Neath  fleecy  robes,  and  placid  radiance  shed 
From  silver  orb,  like  watcher's  lamp,  o'er- 
head  I 
While  starry  legions  dimlj-  throng  and  fill 
Her  airy  chamber,  whence  all  .sound  is  fled 
Save  breath  of  rising  prayer,  or  whir  of 
wings 
As    angels    viewless    pass,    or    heavenward 
springs 
The  guardian  who  hath  wrought  the  Fath- 
er's will. 
Midnight  and  moonlight,  silence,  stars  and 
God- 
Sublimest  height  Diurnal  Time  hath  trod. 


EMMA  LAZARUS. 

Fair  Bard!  with  sweetness  lined  on  lip  and 
brow 
'Neath  veil   of  sadness,  —  in  thy  darkling 

eyes 
Dilate  with  thought,  like  orbs  in  twilight 
skies. 
Enhanced  and  dreamful  seen  through  mists 
aglow. 
Dwells     soul     unfathomable;    a   meaning 
fraught 
More  deep  with  shadowings  of  the  things  to 

be. 
And  subtle  draughts  from  fount  of  mystery 
Than  e'en  thy  lettered  page  hath  tuneful 
taught. 
For  right,  for  kindred,  for  humanity. 
Thy  lieart-felt  notes  were  sounded,   fresh 
and  clear. 
Thou'rt  passed  —  a  gleam  athwart  our  mental 
sky 
By   motion    swift   consumed,    ere  mid-day 
hour 
Could  round  too  full  its  pure,  effulgent  power ; 
And  Israel  drops  anew  the  burning  tear 
Where  dumb  in  trance  of  death  thy  song-lips 
lie. 
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HELEN  MAUD  MERRILL. 

Born:  Bangor, Me., May 5, 1865. 
During  the  last  decade  Helen  Maud  Merrill 
has    contributed    numerous    poems    to  the 
St.  Nicholas,  Portland  Transcript,  and  other 


HELEN  MAUD  MERRILL. 

equally  prominent  journals.  In  person  she 
is  a  little  below  the  medium  height,  with  blue 
eyes  and  light-brown  hair.  She  still  resides 
in  the  place  of  her  birth,  engaged  in  painting 
and  literary  work. 


ALL  ALONE. 

"  Alone !  "  ah,  well  I  know  the  word, 

For  I  have  sorrows  of  my  own. 
And  in  the  broad  highway  of  life 

I,  too,  stand  "  all  alone." 
For  who  can  tell  the  careless  crowd. 

How  should  they  know  or  understand 
That  hidden  underneath  this  mask 

Lie  aspirations,  high  and  grand. 
What  matters  it  they  pass  me  by. 

Nor  stay  to  offer  comfort  crude. 
Since  here  alone,  I  silently 

Hold  converse  with  a  multitude. 
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Why  should  I  care  for  those  who  gaze 

On  me  with  cold,  indifferent  eye. 
Since  oft  there  comes  a  loving  throng 

Who  never  once  have  passed  me  by. 
And  yet,  this  human  heart  of  mine 

For  human  sympathy  oft  yearns; 
Yet  that  in  which  deception  lurks 

My  whole  soul  rises  up  and  spurns. 
For  peace  and  truth  and  love  are  mine. 

And  wheresoe'er  these  powers  are  known 
1  walk  serene,  content  to  know 

That  I  am  never  all  alone. 
But  human  eye  a  limit  has 

Which  may  not  penetrate  the  heart; 
And  so  I  clasp  my  faith  more  close. 

And  patientlj"  I  walk  apart. 
For  well  I  know  there'll  come  a  time 

When  I'll  no  longer  walk  alone. 
For  in  the  home  that  is  to  be 

My  heart  shall  know  and  claim  its  own. 


THE  ANGEL  WIFE. 
Death's  mystery  is  hers  at  last. 

Thi-ough  mystic  portals  she  has  passed 
Into  the  limitless  unknown, — 

The  journey  each  must  take  —  alone. 
What  was  the  secret  dying  brought? 

How  was  that  icy  stillness  wrought? 
What  were  the  visions,  floating-  far. 

That  greeted  her  from  the  "  gates  ajar?  " 
For  with  that  heavenly  smile  of  peace. 

When  her  pure  spirit  found  release. 
Bright  angels  in  the  azure  dome 

Were  sent  to  guide  her  safely  home. 
Now  to  mj-  waiting  ear  there  seems 

A  voice  to  come,  as  in  my  dreams ; 
Tliese  are  the  words  I  seem  to  hear 

From  the  beautiful  soul  that  hovers  near : 
"  Life  in  the  spirit  world  is  sweet. 

But  needs  you,  dear,  to  be  complete; 
Grieve  not  for  that  frail  form  of  clay 

Which  mother  earth  enfolds  to-day; 
"  Nor  think:  that  I  am  gone  from  you 

To  a  far-off  heaven,  beyond  the  blue ; 
Thought  cannot  bind  this  world,  so  fair, 

It's  'many  mansions'  are  ev'rywhere. 
.'  And  do  not  think,  because  your  sight 

Is  wrapped  in  earth's  gray  mist  of  night. 
That  I  forget  my  promise,  dear. 

To  come  again  your  heart  to  cheer. 
"  With  soul  to  soul,  and  mind  to  mind, 

A  closer  union  we  shall  find; 
But  lives  on  earth  are  lived  alone. 

But  here  we  know  as  Ave  are  known !  " 
These  are  the  words  that  come  to  me 

From  the  beautiful  soul  T  cannot  see. 
As  I  sit  in  the  twilight  shades  alone. 

To  catch  the  sound  of  a  seraph's  tone. 
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LEWIS  J.EARLY. 

Born:  Pellville,  Ky.,  Feb.  3, 1865. 
Several  works  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  J.  Early  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Markus  Pillsberry,  which  are  of  a 


LEWIS  J.   EARLY. 

humorous  character.  His  poems  have  appear- 
ed in  many  prominent  journals,  and  he  is  now 
editor  of  the  News  World,  published  at  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky.  In  person  Mr.  Early  is  rather  tall, 
but  of  good  stature. 
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ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

All  quiet  along  the  Ohio  to-day,— 

No  cry  save  the  scream  of  the  crane. 
As  he  murders  the  flsh  on  the  farther  shore, 

While  he  tramps  in  the  sand  and  the  rain. 
All  peaceful  to-day  on  the  river  shore. 

All  silent  along  the  white  sand ; 
But  swiftly  and   smoothly  the  boats  glide 
along, 

'Mong  the  billows  so  proudly  and  grand. 
All  quiet  along  the  Ohio  this  eve. 

The  murmuring  waters,  how  clear ! 
While  sadly  we  gaze  on  each  saudy  reef. 

And  sigh  for  the  ones  who  are  here.  , 
Listless  and  still  are  the  leaves  on  the  trees, — 

For  the  autumn  has  called  again. 
And  on  thee  we  gaze,  dear  Ohio,  with  these. 

And  long  for  the  cool  'freshing  rain. 
All  quiet  along  the  Ohio  to-night,— 

The  night  winds  blow  coldly  and  drear. 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  thy  bosom  again. 

And  the  night-bird  we  distantly  hear. 
Thou  dost  not  forsake  us,  Ohio,  thou'rt  here. 

And  on  thee  we  fondly  will  gaze. 


Till  death  shall  call  for  us  and  take  us  away 
To  moulder  to  dust  in  the  grave. 

Then   proudly  thy    waves   on   the    farther 
shore. 

Will  tell  of  the  dear  ones  who  are  gone, 
And  gently  thy  ripples  roll  proudly  away 

To  join  in  the  murmuring  song. 

Then  silent  and  sadly  along  the  dear  stream, 
Our  friends  will  in  memory  come 

To  gaze  on  thy  bosom,  to  sing  the  sad  song 
Of  the  loved  ones  who've  gone  to  their 
home. 


MRS.  MARCIA  M.SISCO. 

Born:  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y., May  31, 1833. 
Mrs.  Sisco  has  written  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  her  poems  have  received  publication  in 
the  local  press.    She  now  resides  In  Pomeroy, 
Iowa. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  LIBERTY. 
Spirit  of  love  unstring  your  golden  harp 
And  lay  it  down  before  the  eternal  throne; 
Then  bow  thy  head  and  plead  with  liberty, 
To  unglove  her  hands  and  then  unveil  her 

face. 
And  look  with  naked  eyes  upon  her  sword  — 
Red  with  oppression's  blood;  then  trace 
With  naked  hands  the  many  names 
Written  upon  the  surface  of  her  throne. 
In  raised  letters  so  bold  and  prominent 
That  they  can  be  both  seen  and  felt ; 
And  there  are  pictures,  too,  wrought  by  her 

hand  — 
Pictures  of  men  —  good,  honest  men— 
With  daggers  at  their  throats  — 
Because  of  unbelief  in  Christian  creeds; 
Nurslings  of  tyranny  — offsprings  of  misery, 

too, 
Held  in  the  lap  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
And  drawing  at  the  paps  of  foul  disease, 
Their  souls  baptised  at  the  dark,  dismal  fount 
Of  sin  and  death.    And  most  of  them 
Crushed  by  heavy  burdens  unmerciful  to  bear. 
And  bound  in  menial  chains  of  servitude 
Before  earth's  monied  kings.    And  now. 
Oh !  tyranny,  clothed  in  freedom's  robes  — 
Wearing  upon  thy   cursed  brow  the  starry 

crown. 
And  holding  in  thy  strong  right  hand 
The  key  to  prison  walls,  and  in  thy  left 
The  flowing  bowl  —  thine  armor  stamped 
With  customs,  creeds  and  dogmas  — 
But  wholly  void  of  God's  almighty  truth ; 
Ope  wide  the  doors  of  nature's  gilded  halls 
And  bathe  their  guilty  souls 
With   the    pure    bracing    air    of    freedom's 

bowers. 
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Then  take  the  gloves  that  have,  for  ages  past, 
Covered  the  treachery  of  thy  blood-staioed 

hands. 
And  wipe  thy  bloody  sword  —  then  sprinkle  it 
With  gold  dust  from  the  streets  of  freedom's 

heaven ; 
Then  stand  before  thy  throne  of  burnished 

gold 
And  there  behold,  written  by  demons'  hands. 
Upon  its  brazon  front,  "  The  lust  of  power;" 
Then  look  above,  below,  on  either  side. 
Thou  monstrous  vulture  of  all  civihties, 
And  see  the  different  titles  thou  hast  held  — 
The  different  garbs  you've  worn; 
The  different  chains  you've  forged  about  the 

necks 
Of  slavery  by  tyranny,  oppression,  despotism, 

mammon, — 
And  worst  of  all,  by  creeds.    Then  draw  aside 
The  di-apery  of  thy  curtained  throne  and  there 

behold 
The  piles  upon  piles  of  heaped  up  skeletons. 
Which  thou,  with  ax,  and  rope,  and  sword,  and 

gun. 
And  prison  walls,  have  slain  in  the  name 
Of  Christian  liberty.    Turn  now  thine  eyes, 
Exalting  tyranny,  thou  low  vituperation 
Of  fair  liberty,  and  look  upon  the  lowest  of 

thy  sons 
WTiose  mind  is  fettered  with  stale  ignorance. 
Whose  body  daily  feeds  on  bread  alone. 
Whose  soul  has  never  yet  been  satisfied. 
Albeit  his  hands  are  rough  with  honest  toil, 
He  stands  a  moral  blot  upon  the  foremost  page 
Of  nature's  book.  Now  go  from  this  low  specia 
Of  thy  native  law  to  the  weird  denizens  of  the 

damned. 
And  there  behold  the  briUiant  minds  on  fire. 
The  loathsome,  bloated,  reeling  human  form 
That  hold  those  minds,  and  hear  the  frenzied 

oaths,— 
The  kicks,  the  cuflfs,  the  midnight  pistol  shots, 
And  watch  the  flowing  of  the  crimson  stream 
That  once  did  feed  a  soul  as  pure  as  they  — 
Who  bow  before  the  throne  of  the  most  high. 
And  plead  with  dissipation.    Turn  now  thine 

eyes 
From  this  revolting  scene  of  loathsome  filth 
To  mad  insanity  in  all  its  varied  forms. 
From  minds  where  reason  comes  and  goes  at 

will 
To  those  who  ever  wait  in  utter  darkness, 
And  from  bright  youth  unto  the  faded  crone 
Whose  aspirations  once  leaped  mountain  high. 
Arched  by  the  bow  of  promise  spite  of  doubts. 
Clothed  in  the  gorgeous  hues  of  night,  resolves 
Led  on  by  faith  whUe  hope  held  high  her  hand 
And  pointed  forward  to  the  final  goal. 
Look!  look  upon  the  highest  of  God's  works, 
Wrecked  and  worse  than  slaughtered  by  thy 

hand, 
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Shut  up  in  prisons,  dark  and  damp  and  cold. 
Or  in  the  madhouse  gnawing  at  their  chains 
Until  their  teeth  are  keenly  set  on  edge ; 
Or  worse  than  all,  drinking  the  fiery  draught 
Of  hell  —  deluded  hell  holes  deep  and  dark. 
While  thus  you  stand  within  hell's  open  jaws 
And  scan  the  miseries  of  oppression's  chains, 
Trample  the  gaudy  crown  beneath  thy  feet 
Which  thou  hast  worn  with  such  an  empty 

grace,— 
Brush  from  thy  robes  the  vile  corroding  dust 
Of  foul  deceit, —  then  sprinkle  them 
With  mercy's  sparkling  gems  of  human  love; 
Tear  down  the  tottering  pillows  of  thy  throne, 
Which  stand    upon     the   shaky,   crumbling 

sands 
Of  dead  men's  bones  already  rotten  — 
Not  from  the  lapse   of    time,  but   from   the 

stench 
Arising  from  the  wasted,  stagnant  blood 
Of  honest  men.    Wash  well  thy  bloody  hands 

at  nature's  fount 
And  cleanse  the  inner  temple  of  thy  throne 
With   the   bright   glowing    fires    of    human 

rights. 
Then  hie  away  to  the  beautiful  hills  of  God, 
And  there  behold  the  progeny  of  all  below  thy 

race. 
Feeding  on  living  pastures  bright  and  green, 
Drinking  deep  at  the  fount  of  natural  life, 
All  living  out  the  order  of  God's  laws 
In  perfect  harmony  on  their  native  plain; 
Look  and  compare  and  then  say,  if  you  can. 
My  creeds,  my  customs  and  my  laws  are  just; 
Next  roU  away  the  stone  from  nature's  tomb 
And  there  behold  wrapped  in  a  little  napkin 

pure  and  white. 
And  lain  away  for  future  use 
The  holy  principles  of  justice,  love  and  truth. 
At  which  the  world  still  scoffs  and  wags  its 

head 
And  spits  upon  and  crowns  with  thorns. 
And  crucifies  and  tries  to  idll,  but  which. 
Though  crushed  to  earth,  will  ever  rise  again 
In  spite  of  all  the  hellish  powers  that  crush  it 

down. 
And  still  proclaim  the  truth,  and  truth  alone 
Shall  make  you  free.    And  now,  O  tyranny. 
But  liberty,so-called,lurking  within  the  house 

of  holy  creeds. 
Cast  off  thy  monarch  crown  of  shining  gold 
And  bow  before  the  throne  of  human  rights 
And  there  confess  thy  sins.    Show  to  mankind 
That  he  who'd  save  the  world  must  save  him- 
self 
By  living  out  his  own,  his  innate  laws. 
Which  are  the  only  way-marks  on  the  road 
Leading  up  to  wisdom's  holy  mount 
And  the  unfoldment  of  the  spirit  man 
To  future  peace  and  universal  love 
Throughout  the  vast  domains  of  spirit  worlds. 
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REV.  DRYDEN  WM.  PHELPS. 

Born:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  16, 1854. 
After  gi-aduating  at  the  Hopkins  gTammar 
school  ill  Ids  native  city,  Dryden  passed  one 
year  in  Yale  college,  and  three  in  Brown  uni- 
versity, graduating  at  the  latter  institution  in 
18T7.  The  three  years  following  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Christian  Secretary, 
when  he  entered  the  Hartford  theological 
SMiiiii  n  ^  ,  in    ■\hiili  In     ^luiii    Iwn   ^'oars.     In 
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REV.  DRYDEN  WM.  PHELPS. 

1887  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  a  position  that 
terminated  in  1889.  The  poems  of  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  Phelps  have  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Secretary,  the  World's  Crisis,  Vermont  Phce- 
nix.  Our  Home  Guards,  and  other  journals  of 
prominence.  In  person  he  is  a  little  above 
the  average  height,  yet  he  weighs  about  180 
pounds,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  and  intellectual 
gentleman. 

THOUGHTS  AT  THE  WATER-SIDE. 

Look  at  the  bright  blue  sea, 

Think  of  thy  Father's  care; 

Child  of  mortality, 

O  look  to  Him  in  prayer. 

He  oalleth  thee  to-day, 

"  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

How  canst  thou  still  delay? 

Choose  now  the  better  part. 


Then  shalt  thou  joyful  look 
Upon  the  bright  blue  sea, 
And  read  as  in  a  book 
Thy  immortality. 


TO  THE  MOURNER. 
In  hours  of  grief,  oppressed  with  tribulation. 
When  storms  beat  sore  within  the  troubled 
breast. 
How  sweet  to  know  the  author  of  salvation 
Said:   "Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 
Those  words   attend,    O   mourner   sad   and 
lonely ; 
Our  Lord  on  earth  was  often  lone  and  sad. 
When  loved  ones  sleep,  the  thought  of  Jesus 
only 
Can  dry  our  tears  and  bid  the  heart  be  glad. 
The  day  draws  nigh  ~  how  joyous  the  reflec- 
tion !  — 
When  Christ  shall  come,  descending  from 
above. 
The  Lord  Himself,  our  life  and  resurrection, 
Shall  crown  us  His  whom   now  unseen  we 
love. 


THE  LIGHTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 
Sun,  thou  king  of  day  who  sendest  light  to 

our  dwelling, 
O  how  grand  thou  appearest  at  noon  in  fiery 

splendor ! 
Who  can  stand  thy  glare?  'tis  not  poor  earth- 

holden  mortals ; 
No,  thy  blinding  gaze  o'ercomes  short-sighted 

vision. 
Thou  art  a  woi'k  of  God,  and  mauif  estest  this 

splendor. 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  people  of  old,  not  knowing 

their  Maker, 
Should  have  worshiped  thee,  and  paid  their 

devout  adoration 
Which  belonged  to  God,  to  thee  this  horrible 

emblem ! 
Moon,  thou  queen  of  the  night,  of  the  sun  a 

poor  imitation, 
Where  would  be  thy  light  if  the  sun  did  not 

freely  bestow  it? 
Yet  thou  art  gentler  far  than  the  hot  burning 

day-king  who  lights  thee. 
And  we  love  thy  beautiful  gentleness,  pride 

of  the  evening ! 
Stars,  ye  jewels  who  deck  the  lovely  expanse 

of  the  heavens 
When  the  moon  has  come  to  whisper  of  love 

and  the  angels, 
Yes,  we  love  ye  the  best,  O  bright  magnificent 

gold  drops ! 
And  in  ye  the  most  can  we  praise  the  Eternal 

Creator. 
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BIRCH  ARNOLD. 

Born:  Delavan,  Wis. 
Birch  Arnold  is  the  author  of  Until  the  Day 
Break,  an  essentially  American  novel,  which 
has  been  verj'  favorably  received.    Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  the   leading   periodicals  of 


BIRCH  ARNOLD. 

America.  This  lady  is  a  gifted  conversation- 
alist, a  graceful  elocutionist,  and  ably  renders 
selections  from  her  writings  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing manner.  She  now  resides  in  Armada, 
Michigan. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 

If,  in  the  viewless  haunts  of  time. 
Some  gift  of  fortune,  treasured  there 

In  garnered  fullness,  might  be  mine. 
In  answer  to  entreating  prayer, 

I  scarce  could  claim  a  boon  to  bless. 
To  equal  thine  —  Forgetf ulness ! 

A  haunting  shadow  sups  with  me. 
To  greet  the  morning's  glad  surprise, 

With  only  sense  of  misery 
And  bitter  meaning  in  it's  eyes; 

Alas !  I  cannot  seek  redress 
Except  in  thee  —  Forgetf  ulness ! 

The  summer  suns  may  rise  and  set, 
And  blossomed  fragrance  fill  the  air, 

I  see  thro'  tears,  nor  can  forget 
That  ever  hovering  wraith  of  care; 


Though  sorrow  makes  the  sunshine  less. 
They're  one  with  thee,  Forgetf  ulness ! 

Each  heart  must  know  its  day  of  grief. 
All  earthly  things  must  fade  and  die, 

Remembrance  brings  perchance  relief. 
Or  bitterness  of  tear  and  sigh : 

For  me,  no  other  boon  can  bless 
Alike  to  thee,—  Forgetf  ulness ! 


THE  ROUND  OF  BLUE. 

Oh,  Maude,  sweet  Maude,  with  your  golden 

hair. 
Your  witching  eyes,  and  your  winsome  air  — 
Do  j'ou  know  the  mischievous  things  you  do, 
Crocheting  the  endless  round  of  hlue? 

I  have  watched  your  taper  fingers,  white  — 
Now  in,  now  out,  now  left,  now  right. 
As  the  glittering  needle  willing  flew. 
Crocheting  the  endless  round  of  blue. 

At  first  my  eyes  you  sought  to  chain 
To  the  tangled  threads  of  your  azure  skein; 
At  length,  I  think,  you  bolder  grew. 
Crocheting  the  endless  round  of  blue. 

For  over  my  heart  that  tangled  thread. 
Over  my  eyes,  and  over  my  head, 
In  a  filmy  chain,  you  deftlj'  threw. 
Crocheting  the  endless  round  of  blue. 

I  do  not  ask,  sweet  Maude,  to  be 
From  the  pretty  prison  e'er  set  free; 
I  know  full  well  there  are  jailers  few 
Like  the  one  crocheting  the  round  of  blue. 

If  the  fairy  chain  is  woven  strong. 
To  hold  me  fast,  and  hold  me  long  — 
Then,  Maude,  weave  on,  if  this  be  true; 
Weave  ever  on  the  round  of  blue. 


A  WIND-BLOWN  SOUL. 
"  The  deepest  pang  of  hell? 
'Tis  this  remembering 
In  present  griefs,  the  joys  of  yesterday." 

Aye,  look  upon  me  while  I  linger 

Behind  the  prison  bars  of  siu ! 
I  can  no  longer  bear  in  silence, 

Or  shut  the  burning  truth  within. 

I  saw  it  speak  in  eye  and  gesture, 

Tho'  dead  upon  my  lips  it  lay. 
Lentil  It  burst  its  bonds  asunder. 

And  found  my  soul  the  potter's  clay. 

That  kiss!    Oh,  angels  in  yon  heaven, 
Is  yours  a  dearer  joy  than  mine? 

Upon  my  throbbing  lips  it  lingers. 
And  maddens  me  with  love's  strong  wine. 

And  no  remorse !  Ah,  Jesu !  shrive  me ! 

A  dagger  stroke  my  broken  vow  — 
But  deeper  still  lives  unforgotten 

The  love  I  had  and  might  have  now. 
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JAMES  XESTOR  GALLx-\GHER 

Born:  Concord,  N.  H.,  July 5, 1848. 
For   the  past  fifteen   years   the  pen  of  Mr. 
Gallagher  has  been  engaged  more  or  less  in 
literary  work.     His  new  work,  Let  'er  Go  Gal- 


JA3IES  NESTOR  GALLAGHER. 

lagher,  which  is  a  book  of  poetry  and  prose 
combined,  has  had  an  extensive  sale  from 
Maine  to  California.  Mr.  Gallagher  now  re- 
sides Avith  his  wife  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


GOT  LEFT  HIMSELF. 

There's  little  worse,  ye  clams  of  verse. 

Than  rhyming  with  the  shears. 
And  warming  o'er  the  thoughts  of  yore 

The  chestnuts  of  the  years. 
Oft  sterile  pens,  like  brooding  hens, 

Warm  over  other's  lays. 
And  spread  anew,  in  borrowed  hue. 

The  light  of  other  days. 
Bards  that  rely  on  sonnets  dry 

For  hash  and  raiment  here,  ' 

Discover  soon  an  empty  spoon 

And  trousers  worn  a  year. 
Alas,  the  time  that's  spent  in  rhyme 

Would  many  furrows  turn ; 
Yet  idle  scribes  write  diatribes 

And  —  Tanner  diet  earn. 
But  little  fame  —  which  many  claim  — 

Heads  'neath  the  poet's  wig. 
And  few  rewards  enrich  the  bards 

That  write  instead  of  dig. 
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A  silly  bard  once  musing  hard. 

Plucked  verses  out  of  time. 
And  missed  the  freight  a  minute  late 

Because  he  stopped  to  rhyme. 
So  jingle  not  'less  flaming  hot. 

Ye  fire-bugs  of  the  brain. 
For  if  you  do,  like  him  you'll  rue  — 

Hello!  I've  missed  the  train! 


THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR. 
Manipulating  rural  type. 
He  sits  behind  his  shears  and  pipe 
And  clips  and  puffs  to  make  it  "  biz  " 
That  other's  brains  be  counted  his. 
He  seldom  sniffs  the  musive  air 
That  circles  genius  everywhere. 
But  rather  waits  his  choice  exchange, 
To  garble  o'er  its  cheering  range. 
Behind  his  "  form  "  he  toils  away 
To  keep  outside  three  meals  a  day, 
Save  when  amused  by  corner  roughs 
At  pistols,  knives  and  fisticuffs. 
To  advertisers  he  will  state 
His  circulation's  vastly  great; 
Then  caring  not  for  clique  or  clan, 
He  circulates,  a  solid  man. 
To  indicate  the  mind's  behest 
Of  language  he  is  well  possessed. 
Which  he  has  loved  with  constancy. 
Till  made  to  say,  "delinquency." 
Still  withal  he  typifies 
Everj-  good  beneath  the  skies, 
And  though  we  censure  and  malign. 
Illumes  the  way  to  Virtue's  shrine. 


GOLD. 

An  impress  of  satanic  mold 
Art  thou,  creation-hunted  gold. 
Which  deifies  this  pinch  of  earth 
And  classifies  its  current  worth. 
You  arm  the  strong,  enchain  the  weak. 
And  blanch  the  ruddy,  virgin  cheek; 
And  most  the  evil  we  behold 
Originate  from  thee,  oh  gold! 
Many  in  this  mortal  fold 
By  thee,  alas!  ai-e  bought  and  sold; 
And  yet,  despite  thy  liellisli  mold, 
We  idolize  thee,  winsome  gold. 


BE  YE  HARD  TO  GET. 

Possession  seldom  tends 
To  enhance  the  value  set; 
So  be  ye  liard  to  get,  friends. 
Be  ye  hard  to  get. 
The  curliest  of  curls 
Some  libertine  may  stretch; 
So  l)e  ye  hard  to  catch,  girls. 
Be  ye  hard  to  fetch. 
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GEORGE  DUDLEY  DODGE. 

Born:  Ha:*ipton  Falls,  N.  H.,  May  i,  1836. 
Graduating  f i"om  the  academj'  of  lais  native 
village,  George  entered  Brown  university  in 
1853.  He  has  alwaj's  resided  in  bis  native 
place,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  while 
in  trade  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  just  before  and 
during  the  war.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Dodge 
has  been  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  and 
as  coimtry  merchant  and  postmaster,  until 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  seek  the  larger  liber- 


GEORGE  DUDLEY  DCIDGE. 

ty  of  farm  life.  In  1880  he  was  the  nominee  of 
the  prohibition  party  for  governor;  afterward 
chairman  of  the  state  executive  committee, 
and  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  that  party  in  1884.  As  a  writer,  Mr. 
Dodge  is  best  known  through  his  prose  con- 
tributions to  the  press,  although  his  poems 
have  been  widely  copied  and  favorably  com- 
mented upon.  Mr.  Dodge  comes  from  old 
stock,  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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THE  FADED  LEAF. 
Silently,  softly,  the  faded  leaf. 
Downward  flits  to  the  earth  beneath, 
Or  roughlj'  whirled  by  wintry  blast. 
In  far  off  nook  aUghts  at  last. 


Its  duty  done,  its  season  past. 
To  earth  it  finds  its  way  at  last. 
Soon  to  mingle  in  common  dust. 
As  all  below  at  some  time  must. 
In  living  green  it  nourished  well. 
The  lofty  tree  before  it  fell. 
In  gorgeous  colors  glowing  bright. 
Touched  by  the  frost,  enrapt  the  sight. 
Thus  may  we  all  our  task  perform, 
In  sunshine  and  in  bitter  storm. 
And  always  show  our  beauty  best. 
When  chill  misfortune  makes  the  test. 


TEMPTED  AND  TRIED. 
O  kindest  Father,  friend  and  God, 
O  dear  Redeemer,  Brother,  Lord, 
O  blessed  Comforter  divine, 
O  wond'rous  three  that  one  combine. 
Let  ev'ry  stoi'my  wind  that  blows, 
But  drive  me  to  thy  side  more  close, 
Then  Satan's  arts  shall  not  prevail. 
That  oft  my  trembling  heart  assail. 
So  let  me  watch  and  pray  each  hour. 
As  threatening-  clouds  around  me  lower. 
That  quickened  faith  with  help  divine 
Shall  all  my  steps  aright  incline. 


PEACE  BE  STILL. 
Tempest  tost  on  the  billows  of  life. 
Weary  and  worn  with  struggle  and  strife. 
Upward  I  glance  to  heaven  above, 
And  list  to  words  of  tender  love, 
Peace  be  still,  O  weeping  soul, 
I  will  all  thj'  grief  console. 
Hope  would  vanish  and  the  giant  Despair, 
Would  drag  my  soul  to  his  dreadful  lair. 
But  for  the  voice  of  tender  love. 
Speaking  to  me  from  heaven  above. 
Peace  be  still,  O  trembling  soul, 
I  will  ev'ry  foe  control. 
Let  the  tempest  roar  and  the  billows  roll. 
Naught  shall  disturb  my  peaceful  soul, 
While  come  to  me  from  heaven  above. 
These  cheering  words  of  tender  love, 
Peace  be  stUl,  O  trusting  soul, 
I  will  ev'ry  storm  control. 
God  help  poor  souls  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
Weary  and  worn  with  struggle  and  strife. 
Who  hear  no  voice  of  tender  love. 
Speaking  to  them  from  heaven  above. 
Peace  be  still,  O  weary  soul, 
I  will  all  thy  grief  console. 


MAY  QUEEN. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  long  live  the  Queen, 
Whom  we  to-night  have  crowned. 
May  health,  and  wealth  and  peace  be  hers, 
And  ev'ry  joy  abound 
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MRS.  BELLA  F.  SWISHER. 

Born  in  Georgia. 
In  1867-8  Bella  was  engaged  in  the  literary 
department  of  Pomeroy's  La  Crosse  Demo- 
crat. In  18T9,  with  less  than  a  hundred  dollars 
capital,  she  leased  a  newspaper  office  at 
Brownsville,  Minn.,  and  there  started  the 
Western  Progress.  Two  years  later  she  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer,  since 
consolidated  with  the  Press.  Bella  also  edited 
and  puhlishcd  the  Busy  West,   the  pioneer 
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MRS.  BELLA  F.    stt  I^HER. 

literary  magazine  of  Minnesota.  In  1874  she 
began  issuing  at  La  Crosse,  The  American 
Sketch  Book,  an  illustrated  historical  maga- 
zine of  eighty  pages,  which  publication  was 
removed  to  Texas  in  1877,  and  was  published 
regularly  until  the  year  1883.  Married  in  1878 
to  Col.  John  M.  Swisher,  a  well  known  Texan, 
she  now  has  a  beautiful  home  surrounded  by 
every  comfort.  During  1889  two  of  her  works 
were  published:  Rocks  and  Shoals,  a  story 
that  shows  fine  abihty,  both  in  the  carefully 
constructed  plot  and  style  of  the  romance; 
the  other,  Florecita,  a  poem-novel,  is  her 
master-piece,  which  is  written  as  plainly  as 
prose,  yet  having  all  the  melody  of  true  poet- 
ry. The  short  poems  of  Mrs.  Bella  F.  Swisher, 
if  published,  would  fill  several  volumes.  She 
now  resides  with  her  husband  in  Austin, 
Texas,  engaged  in  hterary  work.  The  career 
of  Mrs.  Swisher  has  been  a  very  eventful  one, 
in  which  she  has  shown  great  ability. 


EXTRACTS. 

FROM  THE   "SIN  OF  EDITH  DEAN." 

Though  just  above  the  hill-tops,  shone  the 

sun, 
The  farmer's  day  of  toil  was  well  begun. 
Slow-stepping  oxen,  patient  and  sad-eyed. 
Moved  in  obedience  by  their  master's  side. 
While  going  forth  to  drag  the  heavy  plow, 
Preparing  land  for  later  crops;  and  now. 
Released  from  barnyards,  here  and  there,  a 

cow 
Went  lowing  down  a  path  or  lane  to  say, 
To  her  companions,  she  was  on  her  way 
And  soon  would  join  them  at  the  meadow 

brook. 
But,  each  and  all,  without  a  backward  look  — 
Though  pausing,  now  and   then,  to  nip  the 

grass 
Wliich  offered  tempting  morsels,  hard  to  pass 
And  touch  not,  trudged  along,  no  thought  in 

mind 
Of  any  mate,  that,  lowing,  came  behind. 

The  smooth-plumed  pigeons  circled  in  the  air. 
With  full  intent  to  gain  an  ample  share 
Of  yellow  grain  which  little  Marguirite 
Was  scattering  about  for  fowls  to  eat.    .    . 

The  glory  of  the  spring  was  everywhere  — 
'Twas  breathed  forth  in  the  sweetness  of  the 

air. 
Reflected  from  the  cloud-fleck^  skies  of  blue 
And  from  the  rippling  water's  deeper  hue; 
It   ghstened   in    the    thorn's   sweet,    snowy 

flowers ; 
And  in  the  May-blooms  faUing  down  In  show- 
ers. 
When  stirred  by  gust  of  wind,  that  bore  along 
The  blossoms'  fragrance  and  the  wild  birds' 
song. 

The  scene  was  ever  changing.    Willows  threw 
Their  shadows    where  the    yellow  cowslips 

grew 
Beside  the  placid  pools ;  and  near  to  these. 
Were  less  adventurous  oaks  and  other  trees: 
And,  here  and  there, were  piles  of  maple  keys ; 
The  Dutchman's  breeches  bent  above  the  rills ; 
The  pink  arbutus  trailed  adown  the  hills; 
And  modest  violets,  both  white  and  blue, 
Which  everywhere  in  great  abundance  grew. 

Their  fragrance,  to  the  balmy  breezes,  threw. 
As  sunset    neared,  the    hills  became  more 

steep, 
And  the  ravines  proportionately  deep. 
A  table-land  was  reached;  from  which  high 

plain. 
Was  seen,  beyond  the  fields  of  growing  grain, 
A  winding  river.    On  the  other  side. 
Arose  the  houses  of  tlie  village  Clyde, 
Which  nestled  in  a  valley;  and  away 
Toward  the  west,  a  range  of  mountains  lay. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  WEATHER  BE  TO- 
MORROW. 
"  What  will  the  weather  be  to-morrow?  " — 

Soft  southern  breezes  and  a  cloudless  sky?— 
Or  wiU  the  sun,  his  beaming  face,  be  hiding- 
While  comes  the  storm-king  rushing  madly 
by? 
Or  it  may  be  the  Lightest  clouds  will  gather, 

And  earth  will  be  refreshed  by  gentle  rain ! 
Ah '  to  this  heart  of  mine  may  come  to-morrow 

A  sweeter  happiness  or  deeper  pain. 
"  What  will  the  weather  be  to-morrow?  "  — 

If  it  be  storm,  we  would  not  sit  in  fear, 
Imagining  a  thousand  nameless  terrors. 

Relentless   and  swlft-wlnged,  are  drawing 
near. 
And  if  the  sun  of  hope  and  joy  is  waiting 

Another  morning,  on  our  patli,  to  rise. 
We  would  not  ask  for  some  clairvoyant  vision 

To  rob  the  morrow  of  its  glad  surprise. 
"  What  will  the  weather  be  to-morrow?  " 

Ah !  it  is  well  for  us  we  do  not  know ; 
For  life  has  many,  many  storms  that  gather 

And,  breaking,  lay  our  dreamland  temples 
low! 
And  Hope  would  oft  be  crushed  beneath  the 
ruins  — 

Since  she  had  not  the  strength  to  flght  her 
way. 
If    burdened  with   to-morrow's    storm  and 
darkness. 

While  struggling  with  the  burdens  of  to-day. 
"  What  will  the  weather  be  to-morrow?  " 

Why  should  we  care  at  all  to  know? 
Our  Father's  loving  will  hath  planned  it. 

And  be  it  sun  or  storm,  'tis  better  so. 
While  we  are  peering  with  our  clouded  vision 

To  find  what  each  to-morrow  has  in  store, 
He,  with  a  clearer  sight  our  feet  is  guiding; 

And  knowing  this,  why  should  we  wish  for 
more? 


O,  many  are  the  dark  clouds,  passing 
Between  the  earth  and  glorious  sun ; 

And  many  are  the  doubts,  obscuring 
The  light  of  the  Eternal  One. 
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THE  YOUNGSTER  WHO  SURVIVED. 

Oft  mothers  speak  and  poets  sing. 

In  tones  of  mournful  pride, 
Which  to  our  eyes  the  teardrops  bring. 

Of  "  the  little  boy  that  died." 
But  far  more  real,  though  less  sublime, 
WEI  be  the  subject  of  this  rhyme:— 
The  impish  youngster  who  survived 
And  from  his  cradle  grew  and  thrived. 
He  has  more  tricks  than  magic  art; 

More  phases  than  the  moon ; 
Has  neither  conscience  nor  a  heart ; 


At  work,  an  idle  loon. 
His  stomach  is  of  iron  make. 
Though,  rubber  Uke,  it  wiU  not  break ; 
And  every  mischief,  yet  contrived. 
The  youngster  knows  who  has  survived. 
At  sight  of  him  dogs  disappear 

As  though  a  cyclone  came; 
And  kitty  lifts  her  back,  in  fear, 

At  mention  of  his  name. 
E'en  mamma  oft  is  heard  to  sigh 
And  pant  for  breath  when  he  is  nigh; 
For  good  resolves  are  all  short-lived. 
Made  by  the  youngster  who  survived. 

He  worries,  teases,  snubs  us  all. 

And,  like  a  whirlwind,  lays 
Our  hopes  in  ruins  —  great  and  smaU; 

And,  with  our  heart-strings,  plays. 
But  answer  this,  all  ye  who  can  — 
Who  makes  the  darUng  duck  of  a  man? 
Why  just  the  youngster  who  survived, 
And  from  his  cradle  grew  and  thrived. 


I've  seen  a  plant,  that  might  have  raised 
A  form  of  grace  the  world  had  praised. 

Encumbered  by  some  foreig'n  thing. 
Until  in  reaching  for  the  light. 
Its  shape  became  distorted,  quite. 

While  meager  was  its  blossoming. 
I've  seen  a  soul  direct  from  God, 
Encumbered  thus,  and  downward  trod 

Ry  cruel  and  unpitjdng  feet, 
Till  it,  as  well,  distorted  grew. 
And  'round  it,  little  sweetness  threw, 

Before  its  ruin  was  complete. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "FLORECITA." 

CLAIRE  TO  PATTL. 

"Paul,  my  Cousin : 

"  It  is  long 

Since  you  sent  a  scratch  of  pen. 
Fearing  something  may  be  wrong, 

I  now  write  to  you  again. 
"  We  will  have  a  wedding  soon ! 

Do  you  by  my  words  abide? 
On  the  thirtieth  of  June, 

Papa  takes  another  bride ! 
"  He  has  won  a  noble  heart  — 

She  is  rich  and  young  and  fair! 
Mine  were  not  a  daughter's  part 

Did  my  face  no  pleasure  wear. 

"  They  have  bidden  me  invite 

You  to  see  their  happiness; 
And  although  vnth  tears  I  write, 

I  would  have  it  be  no  less. 
"  They  are  in  each  other  lost  — 

They  find  sunshine  everywhere ! 
I  am  lone  and  tempest-tossed. 

Come  —  if  but  to  comfort— Claire." 
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THOMAS  J.MACMURRAY. 

Born  in  Scotland,  July  23, 1853. 
As  minister,  lawj'er,  printer,  poet,  author,  ed- 
itor, Mr.  Macmurray  has  had  somewhat  of  a 
varied  career,  considering  that  he  is  yet  but 
comparatively  a  young-  man.  He  came  to 
Canada  when  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  thor- 
ouglily  educated,  graduating  at  a  theological 
college.  He  was  connected  with  the  Detroit 
conference  in  ISTT,  and  four  years  later  came 


THOMAS  J.   MACMURRAY. 

to  the  Wisconsin  conference.  In  1883  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  booljs,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
The  Legend  of  Delaware  Valley  and  Other 
Poems,  the  story  of  which  is  an  intensely  in- 
teresting one,  and  is  beautifully  told  by  this 
brilUant  author.  Many  of  his  poems  have  re- 
ceived especial  recognition.  Mr.  Macmurray 
has  also  lectured  with  great  success.  Person- 
ally this  editor,  author  and  lecturer  is  of  good 
stature,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  is 
withal  a  very  pleasant  gentleman. 
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LIFE'S  PROBLEM. 
A  rosy  morn  and  a  cloudless  sky; 

Hope  in  the  heart; 

No  teardrops  start; 
Never  a  pain  and  never  a  sigh. 
A  child's  sweet  laugh,  and  its  little  kiss 

Upon  the  check, 

And  voices  speak 


In  tend'rest  tones,  and  there's   naught  but 

bliss. 
Then  come  distress  and  corroding  care ; 

The  joy  has  gone, 

The  face  is  wan. 
And  there  is  an  agonizing  prayer. 
Blue  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  child's  sweet 
hymn 

Is  heard  no  more 

On  earth's  dark  shore. 
And  a  mother  weeps  till  her  eyes  are  dim. 
Then  mem'ry  calls  back  the  long  ago. 

And  hair  grows  gray. 

While  shadows  play 
Long  after  the  autumn  evening's  glow. 
Folded  the  hands,  and  ended  the  strife 

Of  weary  years ; 

Dried  are  the  tears ; 
Thus  closes  the  scene ;  and  such  is  life ! 


MANHOOD. 

Be  wise  to-daJ^    Folly  drags  down 

Its  votaries  to  vice  and  shame ; 
But  wisdom  gives  to  man  a  crown 

Of  honor  and  a  noble  name. 
Let  justice  guide  thee  every  hour; 

Nor  let  one  narrow  prejudice 
Rob  thee  of  moral  worth  and  power 

And  fill  thy  soul  with  selfishness. 
Be  tender  and  affectionate 

In  all  thy  intercourse  with  men; 
Harbor  no  jealousy  nor  hate. 

Nor  manifest  a  proud  disdain. 
Look  up  in  faith  to  God  above. 

In  recognition  of  his  care. 
And  thank  him  for  his  boundless  love 

That  comes  to  soothe  thee  everywhere. 
So,  having  wisdom,  justice,  love. 

And  simple  faith  in  the  unseen. 
Thou  Shalt  in  manhood's  beauty  move. 

With  heavenward  gaze  andlotty  mien. 


EARNESTNESS. 
Be  earnest  in  this  life ;  be  true ; 
And  whatsoe'er  thou  hast  to  do. 
Perform  it  with  thy  zeal  and  might. 
For  soon  will  come  death's  solemn  night. 
Success  depends  on  earnest  work ; 
The  men  who  dally  duties  shirk 
Are  cowards  who  will  never  rise ; 
For  such  there  is  no  victor's  prize. 
Only  the  earnest,  noble,  brave. 
Who  battle  with  each  wind  and  wave. 
Nor  ever  heed  misfortune's  frown. 
Attain  the  heights  of  fair  renown. 
This  is  no  dreamland  where  we  may 
Slumber  and  dream  the  j-ears  away; 
But  'tis  the  scene  of  active  life  — 
The  battle-lield  — the  school  of  strife: 
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Here  the  contestants  rise  or  fall, 
They  soar  in  thought,  or  else  they  ci-avrl; 
But  earnest  souls,  whose  hearts  are  pure. 
Shall  rise,  and  their  reward  is  sure. 

Be  earnest,  then,  for  time  is  brief. 
And  broken  hearts  sigh  for  relief; 
Work  zealously  while  shines  the  sun. 
If  thou  would 'st  hear  the  words  "  Well 
done!" 


SEPARATION. 
Slowly  the  years  creep  by, 

Since  thou  art  gone; 
Around  me  shadows  lie. 

And  I'm  alone. 

A  fragment  of  a  hymn  — 

A  braid  of  hair  — 
A  portrait  old  and  dim  — 
A  vacant  chair — 

Are  all  that  speak  to  me 

This  lone  midnight, 
Telling  their  tale  of  thee, 

Now  out  of  sight. 

Whisper  thy  love  once  more. 

Nor  silent  be ; 
Send  from  that  fadeless  shore 
Love's  blessing  free. 

Come  back,  bright  days,  long  dead  ■ 

Come  back  again ! 
Return,  O  joys  that  fled. 

And  ease  my  pain ! 

But  why  this  anxious  plea? — 

'Tis  vain  indeed; 
For  b5'  fate's  stern  decree 

This  heart  must  bleed. 


JESSE  T.  CRAIG. 

Born:  Ray  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  6, 1851. 
Mr.  Craig  is  an  editor  and  publisher  by  pro- 
fession, and  his  writings,  including  a  number 
of  very  fine  poems,  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  his  own  publications  and  the  local 
press  generally.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Bee, 
published  in  Hunnewell,  Mo. 
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A  VISION. 

The  editor  ate  too  much ;  the  editor  ate  too 

long; 
The  turkey  was  fat  and  tender,  the  dressing 

was  rich  and  strong. 
He  went,  (the  editor  did),  when  the  succulent 

feast  was  o'er. 
And  sat  by  the  parlor  stove,  and  thereafter 

began  to  snore. 
And  he  dreamed  this  weird  dream;   it  seemed 

that  he  was  dead 


And  stood  at  the  judgment  place,  and  quaked 

with  hori'or  and  dread. 
The  place  was  a  lofty  hall,  and  it  did  not  allay 

his  fear. 
That  it  looked  unpleasantly  like  a  criminal 

court  down  here. 

But  the  judge  on   the   bench  —  Good   lack! 

What  a  strange  uncanny  sight?  — 
Was  a  turkey  "  gobbler"  fierce,  just  a  hundred 

feet  in  height ; 
And  the  jury  in  the  box,  sheriff,  and  state's 

attorney, —  all 
Were  "gobblers  "  like  the  judge,  and  equally 

grim  and  tall. 
He  stood  in  the  prisoner's  dock  (the  editor  did) 

and  heard 
The  State's  Attoi-ney,  a  shrewd,  a  learned  and 

eloquent  bird. 
Say:  "If  it  please  the  court,  it  becomes  my 

duty  to  read 
The   indictment    as   herein  contained,    after 

which  the  prisoner  may  plead. 
Whereas,  heretofore,  to  wit :  in  November  of 

eighty-eight. 
At  the  township  of  Jackson  in  Shelby,  in  tlie 

commonwealth,  (otherwise  state) 
Of  Missouri,  the  defendant,  one  Richard  Roe, 
Whose  proper  appellation  this  affiant  does  not 

know) 
" Then  and  there  being,  on  the  aforesaid  day 

and  date. 
Maliciously,  unlawfully,  and   feloniously  kill- 
ed and  ate 
One  large  adult  male  turkey,  Johannes  Doe 

by  name. 
Violently  and  by  force  of  arms ;  the  same 

"Being  directly  and  expressly  against  the 
statutes  made 

And  provided  in  such  cases;  and  beyond  the 
slightest  shade 

Of  doubt  against  the  peace  and  dignity 

Of  the  King  of  turkeys.  His  august  and  graci- 
ous majesty. 

"And  we  further  present  and  charge,  that 
the  prisoner,  Richard  Roe, 

Who  committed  this  unholy  crime  was  actua- 
ted thereunto 

By  a  false  and  frivolous  pretext  that  on  this 
most  cruel  plan 

He  was  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  its 
manifold  blessings  to  man." 

His  hair  rose  up  (the  editor's  did)  straight  up 

on  top  of  his  head 
For  he  saw  the  stern  look  of  the  jury  and 

judge  wlien  this  indictment  was  read. 

"  What  is  your  plea?  "  said  the  judge  to  him, 

and  his  voice  was  harsh  when  he  spoke. 

The  editor  tried    to  speak    and  — trying  to 

speak  he  —  woke. 
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ALBERT FLETCHER  BRIDGES 

Born:  Poland,  Ind.,  Aug.  32, 1853. 
At  Bowling-  Green,  and  at  Brazil,  to  which 
latter  place  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  moved  in  1864,  Albert  enjoyed  excel- 
lent educational  advantages,  and  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  Asbury  university  at  Green 
Castle  in  187i  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  Indiana  annual  con- 
ference of  the  methodist  episcopal  church, 
but  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1881.  He  then 
established  the  Brazil  Register,  of  which  he 
is  still  editor  and  publisher.  From  an  early 
age  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor in  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical 
press.and  has  written  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  has  in  press  two  booklets.  Albert  Bridges 
was  married  in  1870,  and  has  one  daughter. 
Miss  May,  whose  name  and  portrait  appear  on 
the  following  page. 


AT  NOON. 
I  bask  within  the  noontide  glow 
Beside  a  merry  brook,  whose  low 

Sweet  voice  distinct  I  hear, 

As  of  a  Naiad  near. 

The  hush  of  nature  is  as  if 

The  moonlight  flooded  vale  and  chff 

With  luster  dim  and  white, 

At  the  still  noon  of  night. 

A  wanderer,  whose  feet  have  pressed 
A  foi'eign  soil,  I  come  to  rest 

Beneath  the  same  blue  sky 

I  loved  in  days  gone  by. 

As  from  an  ever  sunny  clime, 
Tlie  memories  of  the  olden  time 
Throng  round  me,  overcome 
With  a  great  grief,  and  dumb. 

Ah,  swift  is  Time's  unceasing  flight! 
The  blush  of  Morning's  rosy  light 

Is  faded  oversoon 

In  the  bright  glare  of  Noon. 

And  swift  the  deepening  shades  come  on, 
When,  dropping  down  the  sky,  the  sun 
Knows  the  eclipse  of  Night 
In  lands  that  know  no  light. 
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THE  FUTUEE  GOOD. 

The  future  stores  a  wealth  of  good, 
Hidden  in  mysterj-  though  it  be, 

To  dower  us  with  if  we  but  wait. 
Biding  the  season  patiently. 

It  will  not  be  surcease  from  ills 
To  which  our  fallen  flesh  is  heir; 

Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  death - 
The  common  lot  is  ours  to  share. 


And  yet  I  somehow  trust  ere  long 
The  clouds  will  bi-eak,  the  sun  will  shine. 

The  dense,  dank  air  that  now  we  breathe. 
Be  sweet  to  drink  as  mellow  wine,— 

When  Health,  red-lipped  and  strong-,  shall 
sound 

Her  challenge  through  the  winding  horn. 
Greeting  upon  the  dewy  hills. 

As  fresh  and  fair,  the  smiling  morn. 


THE  DREAMS  OF  YOUTH. 

You  may  dream  of  the  charms  of  the  future. 
Of  the  pleasure  that  time  has  in  store. 

Of  the  life  you  will  live  that  is  peaceful. 
When  cares  shall  beset  you  no  more; 

And  your  mind  may  expand,  as  you  ponder. 
To  receive  the  conception  sublime, 

Of  fields  as  they  stretch  in  their  beauty. 
And  bask  in  a  mild  sunny  cUme. 

But  in  the  vast  realm  that  shall  open 
As  you,  hurried  on,  shall  explore. 

In  vain  will  you  search  for  a  pleasure 
As  sweet  as  were  those  that  are  o'er. 

How  fondly  does  Memory  cherish. 
In  the  depths  of  her  aureate  urn. 

The  dust  of  the  friendships  departed. 
And  of  joys  that  shall  never  return ! 

Ob !  the  heart  grows  sad  'neath  its  burden  — 
Its  wearisome  burden  of  strife  — 

As  the  soul  is  borne  backward  in  slumber, 
Far  back  in  the  morning  of  life. 

And  the  tear  glistens  bright  on  our  eyelids 
As  the  dreams  of  our  youth  we  recall ; 

Fond  dreams!  would  oblivion  would  mantle 
Their  shadowy  forms  with  its  pall. 

Since  they  live  but  to  haunt,  like  the  raven 

That  sat  on  a  bust  o'er  a  door. 
And  uttered  its  solemn  assurance 

That  hope  would  return  nevermore. 

Ah !  gone  are  the  dreams,  but  the  dreamers 

Are  yet  in  the  valley  of  life. 
Where  lowering-  clouds  overshadow. 

And  thick,  brooding-  vapors  are  rife. 

But  through  the  dark  mists  that  environ, 

All  clad  in  their  snowy  array, 
The  specters  of  dreams,  that  have  vanished 

Still  rise  at  the  noon-tide  of  day. 

And  beckon,  as  beauteous  sirens, 
And  lure  with  the  songs  that  have  flown. 

We  pursue,  but  we  find  in  the  sequel, 
That  skulls  on  the  background  are  strewn. 

'Tis  sad  that  the  hopes  that  are  blighted. 
And  the  dreams  of  our  youth  that  are  gone. 

With  their  presence  should  always  surround 
us, 
And,  spirit-like,  ever  live  on. 
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MISS  MAY  BRIDGES. 

Born:  Brazil,  Inc.,  1878. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Miss  May 
when  only  nine  years  of  age.  A  weeli  pi'evi- 
ous  she  was  stricken  with  what  proved  to  he 
a  violent  attack  of  typho-malariai  fever,  from 
which  she  subsequently  recovered.  The  lines 
was  extensively  copied ;  and  as  the  story  of 
her  youth  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  became  known,  she  receiv- 
ed letters  from  a  number  of  eminent  poets 
and  other   literary  people,  including    John 


MISS  MAY  Ur  11 

Greenleaf  'U  hittiei  Obvei  ^^  endell  Holmt  s, 
James  Russeii  Lowell,  and  Eamuna  Clarence 
Stedman,  in  which  is  expressed  a  spirit  of 
congratulation  and  sympathy.  She  acquired 
the  alphabet  intuitively  at  three  years  of  age, 
and  was  a  reader  of  standard  juvenile  books 
at  five.  She  is  now  a  rollicking  school  girl,  a 
close  student,  and  along  with  a  passionate 
love  for  good  literature  and  poeticallnstincts, 
she  is  developing  as  an  artist. 
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A  VISION. 
I  smile  as  I  dream  a  fairj^  dream. 
As  floating  down  Life's  silvery  stream, 
In  rapturous  vision  behold  I  see 
An  Angel  of  Light  approaching  me, 
"With  folded  wings  and  outstretched  hands 
While  I  arise  at  his  commands. 
Does  the  Angel  point  his  finger  down? 
Oh,  no ;  in  his  hands  I  see  a  crown 
On  which  my  name  is  carved  in  gold, 
'Tis  a  lovely  vision  to  behold ! 
Oh,  let  me  but  see  when  Death  comes  on 
This  Angel  of  Light  and  radiant  crown. 
And  know  that  there  awaiteth  me 
A  fadeless  immortality. 


MRS.  MARIA  M.  JOHNSON. 

Born:  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  Oct.  27,  1863. 
This  lady's  poems  have  appeared  in  the  lead 
ing  magazines,  and  have  received  favorable 
notice.    She  now  resides  in  Beaver,  Utah. 


THE  SINGER. 
God  gave  to  the  world  a  singer, 

A  warbler  of  strange,  sweet  songs, 
And  bade  her  in  brightness  Linger  [throng. 

Where    thickest     were     found    earth's 
And  deep  in  her  heart  the  vision 

Of  glorious  brightness  lay, 
And  she  sang  sweet  strains  elysian 

As  she  walked  heaven's  lighted  way. 
For  her  soul  was  bathed  in  brightness. 

At  the  fount  of  light  she  drank. 
But  the  sheen  of  her  spirit's  whiteness 

From  the  touch  of  earth  ne'er  shrank. 
A  song  of  strength  to  the  drooping, 

A  song  of  joy  to  the  sad  — 
God's  angels  ne'er  deemed  her  stooping, 

That  she  made  earth's  children  glad. 
And  ever  she  sang  of  beauty, 

And  justice  and  love  and  truth. 
And  the  thorniest  path  of  duty 

Grew  bright  to  her  trusting  youth. 
But  the  world  said  in  cold  scorning. 

Sweet  songs  have  been  sung  before, 
We've  no  need  of  new  adorning 

With  the  poems  of  thy  lore. 
Give  us  grander,  sweeter  music. 

Give  us  strains  yet  mo2'e  divine. 
Sing  new  songs  of  joy  intrinsic. 

Or  let  cease  thy  light  to  shine. 
But  with  holy  trust  the  singer 

From  her  child-like  soul  looked  up. 
And  remembered  that  Christ,  the  briuger 

Of  joy,  drank  scorn's  black  cup. 
And  in  orisons  pure  and  tender. 

Her  thankful  heart  swelled  high. 
For  the  light  her  soul  might  render 

In  a  world  where  all  must  die. 
And  though  humble,  meek  and  lowly 

Were  the  songs  of  praise  she  sang. 
Pure  angels  called  them  holy. 

In  heaven  their  sweet  tones  rang. 
For  in  love  she  obeyed  the  master 

Who  commanded  her  light  to  shine, 
And  in  faith  toiled  ou  the  faster, 

Believing  the  call  chvine. 
And  no  one  knew  but  the  angels, 

Of  the  beauty  still  unexpressed. 
The  love,  the  light,  the  gladness 

That  lingered  within  her  breast. 
And  so  like  a  babe  in  sweetness 

On  the  Savior's  breast  she  lay. 
For  her  joy  was  in  life's  completeness 

Truly  found  in  God's  nari-ow  way. 
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DANIEL  J.  O'CONNELL. 

Born:  Cincinnati,  0.,Dec.  13, 1859. 
Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  twelve,  Daniel 
has  battled  the  world  alone  since  that  time. 
He  taught  seliool  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
has  been  several  times  a  candidate  for  im- 
portant oflBces.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  contributed 


DANIEL  J.   O'CONNELL. 

articles  In  prose  and  verse  to  many  of  the 
leading  papers  throughout  the  northwest,  and 
has  some  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
has  conducted  newspapers  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota, and  is  now  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Democrat  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1885. 


FAREWELL. 

I  bid  thy  heart  one  last  farewell. 
And  heal  the  wound  you  gave  to  mine ; 
Yet  thinli  not  this  could  e'er  impel 
A  thought  profane  to  rest  on  thine. 
The  Fates  decreed  that  we  should  part, 
'Tis  wise,  'tis  well,  but  still  a  pain ; 
For  once  but  crush  the  human  heart. 
And  oh,  it  ne'er  can  rise  again ! 
'Tis  past;  but  yet  I  can  not  blame. 
For  Fate  may  frown  for  what  is  bright: 
Hence  I  must  lose  that  once  loved  name 
In  darli  Oblivion's  awful  Night! 
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I  THINK  OF  THEE! 
I  think  of  thee  when  morning  gleams 
And  gilds  the  blue  and  welkin  dome. 
In  thoughts  that  fill  my  daily  dreams 
With  joy  and  peace,  with  love  and  home. 
And  in  the  bright  resplendent  noon. 
The  sighing  zephyrs  whisper  sweet. 
And  tell  my  aching  heart  that  soon 
Shall  come  the  joys  I  long  to  greet. 


I  think  of  thee  when  twilight  fades 
And  Evening  dons  the  robe  of  Night,— 
When  through  the  softly  falUug  shades 
Sweet  Luna  lends  her  lambent  light. 

'Tis  then,  through  Fancy's  magic  power, 
I  build  my  future,  calm,  serene; 
And  dwell  in  Love's  sequestered  bower 
With  thee,  my  own,  my  Ernestine. 

But  all  too  soon  my  rapture  dies. 
And  all  too  soon  has  hap'ness  flown; 
For  suddenly  I  ope  mine  eyes. 
And  can  but  sigh  "Alone,  Alone." 


WILLIAM  E.  GARRATT. 

Born:  Near  Brookville,  III.,  Jan.  16, 1854. 
Mr.  Garratt  has  written  poems  for  the  past 
decade,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  of  his  native  state. 


THE  FROG  BRIGADE. 
The  most  useful  thing  upon  our  street. 
Is  the  dry  goods  box  whom  loafers  greet 
As  faithful  as  a  setting  hen: 
It  favoi's  all  but  business  men. 

Some  persons  sit  from  morn  till  night. 
Of  course  they  have  a  perfect  right 
To  take  a  rest  whene'er  they  choose, 
As  no  one  does  this  right  refuse. 

Some  boxes,  sure,  must  weary  grow 
When  half  a  dozen  boys  or  so 
Sit  perched  upon  this  curious  bog. 
In  imitation  of  the  frog. 

When  frogs  you  see  in  emerald  vest. 
All  silent,  and  alone,  at  rest; 
If  once  approached  they  quickly  show 
A  disposition  to  some  business  go. 

Not  this  alone,  is  all  I  mean. 
But  language  very  oft  obscene: 
Tobacco  juice  surrounds  the  bog 
And  marks  the  low  disgusting  frog. 

While  ladies  too,  they  dread  to  face. 
Protest,  and  think  it  a  disgrace. 
Who  seldom  go  upon  the  street 
And  fail  this  frog  brigade  to  meet. 

With  one  word  more  tlien  I'll  be  through, 
To  boys  and  frogs  I'll  bid  adieu: 
As  gentlemen,  whose  labor's  done, 
Don't  ride  a  dry  goods  box  for  fun. 

EXTRACT. 

Remember !  on  your  wedding  day 

She  bore  your  adoration : 
But  now  she  suffers  your  abuse  — 

Nigh  driven  to  desperation. 
No  act  so  vile;  no  crime  so  base; 

No  punishment  sufficient. 
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CHARLES  E.  ARMIX. 

Born  :  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  37, 1853. 
Working  at  the  drug  business  when  a  hoy, 
Charles  afterward  entered  the  state  normal 
school  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  In  1878  he  moved 
out  west,  and  five  years  later  commenced  the 


CHARLES   I"..    AR.MI.S. 

practice  of  law,  in  which  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  Wauliesha,  Wisconsin.  The  poems 
of  Mr.  Armin  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  press  of  his  adopted  state,  and 
have  received  favorable  mention. 


GRANDMA'S  REVERIE. 

As  the  cradle  she  swung  to  and  fro, 

A  vision  of  days  long  ago 

Came  before  my  Grandmother's  eyes. 

And  she  saw  the  green  fields  and  blue  skies 

Of  a  land  far  away  o'er  the  sea; 

And  the  vision  she  told  it  to  me 

Filled  my  heart  with  unwonted  surprise. 

For  she  said  she  was  young,  long  ago, 

Ere  over  her  brown  loclis  the  snow 

Had  thrown  its  cold  mantle  of  white. 

And  her  dim  eyes  she  said  they  were  bright. 

And  her  form,  now  so  bent,  it  was  fair; 

But  she  took  up  her  burden  of  care 

And  was  bearing  it  into  life's  night. 

Then  she  told  of  her  love  in  that  land. 

How  she  gave  her  heart  and  her  hand 

To  a  lover  both  noble  and  brave; 

How  he  sleeps  'neath  the  cold  restless  wave. 


How  her  heart  went  to  sleep  in  his  bed. 

With  the  ocean's  unsepulohred  dead. 

In  his  bed  in  a  CoraUne  cave. 

And  she  told  of  her  own  cherubs  then 

Who  had  since  grown  to  women  and  men, 

How  they  frolicked  in  innocent  glee. 

And  oh  I  it  was  wondrous  to  me 

When  I  heard  of  my  Grandmother's  boys. 

Of  their  dogs  and  kittens  and  toys. 

How  they  sat  at  my  Grandmother's  knee. 

Then  the  cradle  stopped  swinging,'twas  queer. 

And  over  her  brown  cheek  a  tear 

Rolled  down  and  fell  into  her  lap. 

And  she  fingered  the  strings  of  her  cap , 

And  she  told  me  that  I  too  should  grow 

To  be  old  and  feeble  and  slow ; 

Then  Grandma  went  otf  in  a  nap. 


INCONSISTENCY. 
We  often  think  of  the  happy  hours 
Our  lives  in  the  past  have  known, 
But  we  seldom  stoop  to  pluck  the  flowers 
Which  to-day  by  our  paths  have  grown : 
Spurning  the  beauties  which  round  us  lie 
We  sigh  for  the  joys  of  days  gone  by. 
The  pleasures  of  youth  are  brightest 
Because  colored  by  youth's  wild  dream. 
And  our  hearts  were  then  the  lightest 
For  we  sailed  on  a  waveless  stream; 
But  the  streamlet  has  into  a  river  grown. 
And  with  its  wild  waves  each  battles  alone. 
But  mid  the  tumult  and  cares  of  life, 
There  are  pleasures  we  all  may  grasp. 
If  we  stop  a  moment  amid  the  strife 
Some  friend  in  our  arms  to  clasp. 
And  tell  them  that  love,  just  of  old 
Burns  in  our  hearts  that  appear  so  cold. 
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MRS.  SOPHIA  HELEN  ELLIS. 

Born  :  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  June  14, 1837. 
The  writings  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Bangor  papers,  Portland  Transcript,  Boston 
Commonwealth,  Cottage  Hearth,  and  Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  and  other  journals 
of  note.  All  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Ellis  show 
great  merit,  and  have  been  widely  copied. 

A  SONG  FLOWER. 
I'll  plant  a  daisy  in  thy  garden  space! 

I'll  tell  thee  why: 
Because  in  storm  or  sunshine  its  sweet  face 

Turns  to  the  sky.  [night. 

So  may  thy  faith,  tho'  wrapped  in  clouds  of 

With  steadfast  gaze. 
Still  turn  to  Him  whose  love  shall  surely  light 

Life's  darkest  days. 
So  Shalt  thou  hope  and  comfort  see. 

In  sorrow's  hour; 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  thee. — 

This  daisy  flower. 
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REV.  MILTON  H.  TIPTON. 

Born:  Boone  Co.,  Ind.,  in  1853. 
The  father  of  Milton  enlisting-  into  the  imion 
army  when  his  son  was  but  ten  yeai's  of  age, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  the  chief 
staj'  of  his  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
cultivated  thirtj"-flve  acres  of  corn  in  one  sea- 
son. Although  he  had  little  opportunity  of 
securing  an  education,  so  persevering  was  he 
in  educating  himself  that  he  became  a  teach- 
er at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  later  he  studied 


RE^.    MILTON  H.   TIPTON. 

law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  but  before  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  united  with  the  chris- 
tian church, In  which  he  was  ordained  minister 
in  1876.  Rev.  M.  H.  Tipton  has  had  remark- 
able success  in  his  educational  temperance 
woi'k,  and  has  become  extensively  known  and 
highly  esteemed  alike  for  his  courteous  bear- 
ing and  his  enterprise,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  work.  The  poem  of  Rouse 
Ye  Soldiers  has  been  set  to  music,  and  has 
gained  some  little  popularity.  ' 
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ROUSE  YE  SOLDIERS! 

Rouse,  ye  soldiers  of  the  cross! 

And  put  your  armor  on ; 
Bravely  flght  tor  truth  and  right 

Till  victory  is  won. 
CHO.-Rouse  ye !  Rouse  ye !  Rouse  ye,  soldiers. 

Brave  and  strong,  (brave  and  strong,) 
Boldly  flght  for  the  truth  and  right. 

And  win  the  victor's  crown,  (crown.) 


Rouse,  ye  soldiers,  brave  and  true ! 

Unfurl  your  banner  high! 
Boldly  stand  at  Christ's  command. 

For,  see,  the  foe  is  nigh ! 
Rouse,  ye  soldiers,  to  the  charge ! 

Our  Captain's  gone  before; 
Grandly  march  with  shout  and  song 

Until  the  war  is  o'er. 


TO  A  DECEASED  SISTER. 
Dear  Sister  thou  art  gone  to  rest. 
Thy  earthly  life  is  o'er; 
Among  the  pleasant  scenes  of  home. 
We'll  see  thy  face  no  more. 
Those  eyes  from  which  thy  soul  hath  looked, 
No  moi'e  will  smile  for  me; 
That  soul  itself,  so  pure  and  chaste. 
Is  from  the  flesh  set  free. 
Is  not  thy  spirit  with  the  Lord? 
And  shall  I  meet  thee  there? 
When  this  frail  flesh  is  still  in  death. 
Away  from  pain  and  care? 
Will  not  this  body  now  so  cold 
Be  brought  to  life  again? 
And  you  and  I  each  other  know. 
And  with  the  Savior  reign? 


FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY'S  ALBUM. 
Keep  thy  heart  with  earnest  care ; 
The  issues  of  life  are  hidden  there ; 
Bestow  it  alone  on  him  who  can 
Give  back  the  heart  of  a  Noble  Man. 


HATTIE  L.  HORNER. 

Born:  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Feb.  5, 1864. 
This  lady  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Kansas' most 
gifted  writers.  She  has  published  a  neat  lit- 
tle volume  of  some  sixty  poems,  each  a  gem. 
In  addition  to  this  work  she  has  published  Not 
at  Home,  a  book  of  travels,  consisting  of  a 
compilation  of  bright,  sparkling  and  intense- 
ly interesting  letters  written  during  her  jour- 
neyings.  The  flnepoem,  Kansas,  was  well  re- 
ceived in  her  adopted  state,  and  has  been 
recited  before  many  of  the  choicest  literary 
gatherings  of  the  west,  and  is  ever  a  favorite. 
Personally  she  is  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  with  brown  eyes  and  luxuriant  hair. 
She  now  resides  at  Wliitewater,  Kansas,  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  and  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  friends  and  ardent  admirers. 


KANSAS:  1874  —  1884. 
1874  —  Per  Aspera. 
Cheerless  prairie  stretching  southwai'd, 

Barren  prairie  stretcMng  north ; 
Not  a  green  herb,  fresh  and  sturdy, 
From  the  hard  earth  springing  forth. 
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Every  tree  bereft  of  foliage, 

Every  shrub  devoid  of  life, 
And  the  two  great  ills  seemed  blighting 

All  things  in  their  wasting  strife. 

As  the  human  heart,  in  anguish. 

Sinks  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
So  at  last,  despairing,  weary. 

Bowed  the  great  heart  of  our  State. 
She  had  seen  her  corn-blades  wither 

'Neath  the  hot  wind's  scorching  breath; 
She  had  seen  the  wheat-heads  bending 

To  the  sting  of  cruel  death. 

She  had  seen  the  plague  descending 

Thro'  the  darkened,  stifling  air, 
And  she  bent  her  head  in  sorrow. 

Breathing  forth  a  fervent  prayer. 
And  the  fierce  winds,  growing  fiercer. 

Kissed  to  brown  her  forehead  fair. 
While  the  sun  shone  down  unpitying 

On  the  brownness  of  her  hair. 

Then  she  looked  into  the  future. 

Saw  the  winters,  ruthless,  bold. 
Bringing  her  disheartened  people 

Only  hunger,  want  and  cold. 
Looking,  saw  her  barefoot  children 

Walk  where  snow-sprites  shrink  to  tread ; 
Listening,  heard  their  child-lips  utter 

Childish  prayers  for  dailj^  bread. 

Low  she  bowed  her  head,  still  thinking 

O'er  her  people's  woes  and  weal. 
And  the  ones  anear  her  only 

Heard  the  words  of  her  appeal. 
Send  that  faint  cry  onward,  outward. 

Swift  as  wire  wings  can  bear, 
"  Sisters,  help  me  or  I  perish  — 

Heaven  pity  my  despair!" 

188-1  —  Ad  Astra. 

Verdant  wheat-fields  stretching  southward. 

Fruitful  orchards  east  and  west; 
Not  a  spot  in  all  the  prairie 

That  the  spring-time  has  not  blessed. 
Every  field  a  smiling  promise, 

Every  home  an  Eden  fair. 
And  the  angels.  Peace  and  Plenty, 

Strewing  blessings  everywhere. 

As  the  heart  of  nature  quivers 

At  the  touch  of  spring-time  fair. 
So  along  the  State's  wide  being 

Thrilled  the  answer  to  her  prayer. 
She  has  seen  her  dauntless  people 

Ten  times  turn  and  sow  the  soil; 
She  has  seen  the  same  earth  answer 

Ten  times  to  their  faithful  toil. 

She  has  felt  the  ripe  fruit  falling 

In  her  lap  from  bended  limbs ; 
She  has  heard  her  happy  children 

Shouting  their  thanksgiving  hymns. 


She  has  seen  ten  golden  harvests ; 

Now,  with  grateful  joj'  complete, 
She  has  poured  the  tenth,  a  guerdon, 

At  her  benefactor's  feet. 

Thou  canst  not  forget,  O  Kansas, 

All  thine  own  despair  and  woe; 
Who  hath  long  and  keenly  suffered 

Can  the  tenderest  pity  show. 
Not  in  vain  the  needy  calleth — 

Charity  her  own  repays. 
And  thy  bread,  cast  on  the  waters, 

Will  return  ere  manj'  days. 

Peace,  thine  angel,  pointeth  upward, 

Where  the  gray  clouds  break  away; 
And  athwart  the  azure  heavens 

Shineth  forth  Hope's  placid  ray. 
Look  to  Heaven  and  to  the  future  — 

Grieve  no  longer  o'er  the  past; 
Through  thy  trials,  God  bless  thee,  Kansas  - 

See,  the  stars  appear  at  last. 


THOUGHTS  ADRIFT. 
I. 

As  some  lone  bird  that  o'er  the  desert  sailing. 
Beholds  a  spot  of  green  with  waters  fair. 

And  heedless  of  its  mission,— fainting,  failing. 
Descends  to  drink,  to  live,  to  linger  there. 

E'en  so  my  soul  while  o'er  life's  desert  flying. 
Beheld  the  fount  of  love  within  your  heart, 
Foi'getting  fate  it  sank  athirst  and  dying, 
ToUve,— to  love.    Oh!  will  you  say  "De- 
part?" 

II. 
From  his  tiny  nest  aswing. 
Sped  the  bird  with  southward  wing. 
Lingering  there  tUl  fickle  Spring 
Eeturning,  kept  her  vow ; 
Now  he  singeth  soft  and  clear, 
'Mong  the  apple  blossoms  near; 
And  our  lilacs  too  are  here,— 
But  where,  O  Love,  art  thou? 

On  his  winter  path  astray. 
E'en  the  sun  sheds  colder  ray; 
Long  the  storm  his  wrathful  sway 
The  ocean  sprites  allow ; 
May  draws  nigh,  o'er  hilltops  steep 
Lo !  the  sunshine.    On  the  deep. 
Oh,  the  calm  that  bringeth  sleep! 
My  loved  one,  where  art  thou? 
III. 
The  diver  has  sailed  on  the  boundless  sea. 

O'er  its  wrecks  and  its  woes  he  doth  weep. 
But  he'U  brave  it  and  ride  again  with  glee 
For  the  pearl  that  he  finds  in  the  deep. 

Oh,  life  is  a  wide  and  an  untried  sea. 
And  J  weep  o'er  its  storms  and  its  strife. 

And  yet  I  will  dare  it,  defy  it,  for  thee, 
Thou  Pearl  of  my  love  and  my  life! 
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JOHN  p.  KEYS. 

Born:  Brockwayville,  Pa.,  May  13, 1867. 
Capt.  J.  P.  Keys  is  a  member  of  numerous 
lodges,  and  has  contributed  poems  to  various 
papers  published  in  the  interests  of  such  so- 
cieties. He  has  been  reporter  for  some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country.  He  is  cap- 
tain of  the  young  men's  republican  club,  and 
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JOHN  P.   KEYS. 

tates  an  active  part  in  several  literary  so- 
cieties. He  derives  liis  right  to  membership 
in  the  sons  of  veterans  from  his  fatlier,  who 
was  a  member  of  Co.  C,  97th  Pa.  volunteers. 
He  is  engaged  in  business  as  coal  merchant 
in  his  native  city. 


Bi- 


sons OF  VETERANS. 
Sons  of  Veterans!  our  fathers  shed 

Their  blood  to  rear  the  Union's  fame ; 
For  this  our  fearless  banner  spread 

On  many  a  gory  plain. 
Sons  of  Veterans !  let  no  one  dare 

On  mountain,  valley,  prairie,  flood. 
By  hurling  down  that  temple  there    , 

To  desecrate  that  blood. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  the  right  shall  live,  wliile 
faction  dies? 

All  traitors  draw  a  fleeting  breath. 
But  patriots  drank  from  God's  own  eyes 

Truth's  light,  that  conquers  death. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  take  the  colors. 

Never  lower  the  silken  bars; 
Ever  be  a  band  of  brothers. 

Rallying  round  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 


Sons  of  Veterans,  our  fathers  are  growing 

Fewer,  fewer,  year  by  year; 
Thick  the  graves  with  colors  flowing, 

YeUow  is  the  leaf  and  sear. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  swear  to  keep  the  banner 

Tho'  foreign  foe  or  traitor's  band     [flying 
Should  strew  the  fields  with  dead  and  dying. 

And  other  flags  pollute  the  land. 
Sons  of  Veterans,  we  are  given 

That  which  aU  our  hearts  revere. 
Though  it  should  be  rent  and  riven. 

It  will  conquer,  never  fear. 


STAND  BY -THE  FLAG. 

"Stand  by  the  flag!  its  folds  have  streamed 
in  glory  — 

To  foes  a  fear,  to  friends  a  festal  robe, 
And  spread  in  rythmic  lines  the  sacred  story 

Of  freedom's  triumphs  over  all  the  globe. 
Stand  by  the  flag !  on  land  and  ocean  billow; 

By  it  your  fathers  stood,  unmoved  and  true ; 
Living,  defended;  dying,  from  their  pillow. 

With  their  last  blessing,  passed  it  on  to  you." 


EXTRACT. 

Sing  praise  for  mercies  of  the  past 

And  for  those  still  in  view. 
We  left  our  gifts,  dear  friends, 

And  received  your  thanks  so  true. 
As  evening  came  at  close  of  day. 

We  bade  you  good-by,  and  went  away ; 
May  heaven's  rich  blessing  on  you  fall. 

Both  here  and  hereafter,  one  and  all. 


JOHN  T.  KENOWER. 

Born:  Xenia,Ill.,  Sept.  13, 1860. 
For  the  past  decade  Mr.  Kenower  has  contri- 
buted poems  from  time  to  time  to  the  pei'iodi- 
cal  press,  which  have  attracted  favorable  no- 
tice. He  is  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and  re- 
sides in  Bolivar,  Mo. 

EXTRACT. 
Slowly  o'er  the  distant  mountain, 
Sinks  the  glowing  sun  to  rest. 
Gilding  -with  its  lingering  splendor 
The  horizon  of  the  west; 
And  the  twilight,  softly  falling 
Over  forest,  field  and  hill, 
Brings  the  hour  of  peace  and  comfort, 
Bidding  all  the  world  be  still. 

Now  are  seen  amid  the  darkness 
Fires  glowing  warm  and  bright. 
For  beside  the  Rappahannock 
Two  great  armies  meet  to-night. 
On  its  banks  they  build  their  fires 
On  the  sod  their  arms  they  lay: 
On  one  bank  the  Blue  are  camping. 
On  the  other  side  the  Gray.     . 
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R.  G.  SCOTT. 

Born:  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  April  V,  1846. 
Mr.  Scott  commenced  literary  work  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  poems  hare  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Wo- 
man's Public  Opinion,  New  York  Graphic  and 
other  periodicals  of  equal  prominence.  He 
served  in  Company  B,  34th  Iowa,  during-  the 
civil  war ;  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Klrkwood's 
staff,  with  rank  of  Ueutenant-colonel;  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Scott  was  twice  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  legislature.  For  some  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  In 
1889  Mr.  Scott  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
prominent  Des  Moines  periodical,  in  which 
city  he  now  resides. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  CHAUTAUQUA  POEM. 
Again  on  freedom's  soil  we  stand 
And  greet  with  joy  our  native  land; 
Here  English  pride  was  made  to  feel 
The  shock  of  freedom's  conquering  steel. 
'Twas  here  the  "Cincinnatis  of  the  west" 
With  freedom's  heroes  stood  the  test 
Of  battle's  shock  and  war's  recoil. 
And  planted  deep  in  freedom's  soil. 
That  starry  flag,  long  may  it  wave. 
O'er  patriot  hero's  hallowed  grave. 

Yet  not  alone  on  sanguine  field 
Was  British  prowess  forced  to  yield, 
While  Yankee  heroes  gained  the  day, 
Yankee  pluck  and  genius  led  the  way. 
And,  in  all  the  ranks  of  life  and  trade. 
The  grandest  progress  here  was  made: 
And  not  alone  was  progress  made 
In  gilded  art  and  ranks  of  trade. 
But  men  of  letters  paved  the  way 
For  higher  life  and  grander  day. 
Here  Cooper  wove  the  legend  strife 
Of  Indian  war  and  border  life ; 
While  Whittier  told  of  summer  day. 
Where  "bare-foot  maiden  raked  the  hay;" 
The  "  Psalm  of  Life"  Longfellow  gave; 
And  Bryant  wrote  of  death  and  grave; 
While  Morris  bade  us  "  spare  that  tree;" 
Bret  Harte  went  for  the  "  Heathen  Chinee:" 
While    'mid  it  all   most    sweetly   rang    the 

rhythmic  flow 
Of  "  Raven  "  song  and  "  Bells  "  of  Poe. 

Though  rich  in  all  of  beauties  best. 

By  nature's  hand  so  grandly  drest. 

Yet,  we  boast  not  all  in  grove  or  glen  — 

Our  richest  heritage  is  men  — 

Men  who  not  alone  resolve. 

But  men  who  meet  and  solve 

The  problems  grand  and  great 

That  mark  the  onward  strides  of  church  and 

state; 
And  not  alone  in  men  is  all  our  pride; 


Our  women,  too,  stand  side  by  side 
With  men  of  rank  and  high  renown. 
And  give  to  us  a  triple  crown. 
No  brighter  names  on  history's  page. 
In  anj'  land  or  any  age 
In  ail  the  past—  does  history  give 
Than  marks  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Our  hope  is  this,  as  season's  roll. 
And  time  shall  write  on  honored  scroll 
In  burnished  words  on  tablet  high. 
Names  that  were  not  born  to  die, 
Chautauquan  ranks  may  have  their  share. 
Of  honored  names  emblazoned  there. 


BE  A  WOMAN. 

Be  a  woman,  'tis  thy  mission. 

Love's  every  labor  you  must  fill; 
Let  the  parlor,  hall  and  kitchen 

See  the  triumph  of  your  skiU. 
For  though  duty  call  thee  higher 

Other  spheres  to  grace  and  fill. 
None  the  less  will  household  duties 

Claim  your  love  and  labor  still. 


PRAIRIE  FLOWERS. 
No  fairy  hand  on  magic  loom 

E'er  wove  for  elfin  bowers 
A  fabric  fine  as  Nature  spreads  o'er  west- 
tern  lands. 

When  decked  with  prairie  flowers. 
No  poet's  pen  can  e'er  portray 

The  beauty  of  those  wondrous  bowers, 
Where  Nature  paints  in  brilUaut  hues 

Our  western  plains  with  prairie  flowers. 
No  gilded  hall  by  painter's  hand 

Can  fill  those  hearts  of  ours. 
With  wonder  and  surprise  like  that. 

When  first  we  see  those  prairie  flowers. 
No  sculptured  work  in  bronze  or  stone. 

In  foreign  land  or  ours. 
Can  so  enchant  our  wondering  gaze 

As  boundless  fields  of  prairie  flowers. 


IS  MARRIAGE  A  FAILURE. 
Is  marriage  a  failure?  Aye,  no. 
'Tis  the  one  sweet  tie  to  mortal  given. 
The  essence  of  all  earthly  bliss. 
The  tie  that  links  our  earth  to  heaven. 
Man  may  fail,  and  recreant  prove 
To  all  the  ties  of  home  and  wife. 
May  sunder  every  golden  band 
That  love  entwines  round  wedded  life. 
Aye,  lovely  woman,  too,  recreant 
To  all  her  vows  of  love  may  prove, 
May  sunder  every  silver  tie 
That  binds  her  heart  to  home  and  love. 
And  yet  'tis  they  who  fail. 
And  not  the  heavenly  rite 
That  in  the  bonds  of  perfect  bliss 
Two  souls  in  mortal  bonds  unite. 
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LOUISE  MCCLOY. 

Born  :  Eidgeville,  Ohio,  June  15, 1868. 
Louise  graduated  from  the  Elj-ria  high  school 
in  1888,  and  Is  now  engaged  as  teacher  In  the 
public  schools  of  Lorain,  near  Cleveland.   Her 
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L.OU1SE    il'CLUY. 

poems  have  appeared  extensively  in  the  local 
press,  and  have  been  favorably  commented 
upon. 

POST  TENEBRAS  LUX. 

Through  the  valleys  slowly  wending, 
Hope  and  doubt  forever  blending, 
Prayer  for  guidance  upward  sending. 

We  await  the  dawning  day. 
Through  the  darkness  piercing  never, 
Held  by  bonds  we  can  not  sever 
Still  out-reaching,  striving  ever. 

We  are  guided  on  our  way. 

Woe  and  gladness  mingled  meet  us,  ' 
Voice  of  foe  and  lover  greet  us. 
Upward  still  the  pathways  lead  us. 

On  to  joy,  and  peace  and  rest. 
Weary  hands  shall  soon  be  light. 
Mortal  vision  dim  grow  bright. 
Waiting  hearts  shall  see  aright. 

Freedom  comes  to  souls  opprest. 

Though  the  pathway  be  but  drear. 
See !  the  hill-tops  grow  more  clear, 
Draweth  now  the  dawning  near. 


Heart,  look  upward,  onward  press ! 
Still  the  beck'ning  hand  pursue; 
Failing  strength  again  renew; 
Power  will  come  to  be  and  do; 

Soon  we'll  wear  immortal  dress. 

And,  at  last,  the  journey  ending. 
We,  the  mountain  tops  ascending, 
View  the  daybreak  glories  blending 

With  the  scat'riug  shades  of  night. 
Free  from  all  the  chains  that  bound  us. 
Free  from  all  the  shadows  'round  us, 
Soon  the  sunrise  shall  have  found  us,— 

After  darkness  comes  the  light. 


SUNSET. 
We  stood  upon  a  bluff,  out-jutting  bold. 
The  turbid  waters  dashed  and  broke  below,— 
And  watched  the  cloudless  western  sky  o'er- 

swept 
By  slowly  bright'ning  beauty,  till  it  grew 
A  glorious,  gleaming  mass  of  color  rolled 
From  all  the  Universe.    The  sun  aglow, 
Broad,  brilUant,blinding,lower,  lower  stept; 
The  rolling  lake  caught  on  its  face  a  hue 
So  marvelous  our  sight  could  grasp  no  more, 
And  tongue  of  power  to  speak  it  were  bereft. 
A  dye  as  if  the  pulsing  heart  of  Time 
Eternity's  relentless  dart  had  cleft, 
And  let  its  blood  gush  out  a  sudden  o'er 
The  heaving  world,  deep-stained  with  all  its 

crime. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 
Let  us  broaden  our  hearts,  O  Brothers; 

Let  love  grow  up  in  our  souls 
Till  over  the  whole  wide,  suffering  earth, 

The  tidal  wave,  Charity,  rolls. 

Let  us  scorn  not  humanity,  Brothers, 
Out  of  Nazareth  eometh  the  Christ, 

For  the  lowly,  the  sinful,  the  weary, 
Were  his  glory  and  life  sacrificed. 

Let  us  rise  above  selfishness.  Brothers; 

'Round  us  heaven  showers  its  store. 
There  are  many  of  earth  who  have  nothing. 

Can  their  poverty  be  at  our  door? 

Aye,  many  and  many,  my  Brothers; 

Born  to  suffering,  wretchedness,  shame. 
O  can  we  not  reach  them,  and  help  them. 

In  His  love  and  the  power  of  His  name? 

"To  the  least  of  these,"  think, O  my  Brothers; 

We  living  for  self  and  for  friend. 
To  our  ears  is  the  "  Inasmuch  "  coming. 

When  life  shall  have  rounded  the  end. 

Then  low  at  the  feet  of  the  Master, 
In  love  and  in  shame  let  us  bow; 

"The  world  Thou  hast  died  for,  our  Savior, 
O,  help  us  to  live  for  it  now." 
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DOSSIE  C.  FREEMAN. 

Born:  BAiNBRrooE,  Ohio,  Feb.  24, 1873. 
At  an  early  age  the  parents  of  Dossie  remov- 
ed to  the  southern  part  of  Kansas.  Desiring- 
to  complete  his  education  he  was  sent  to  the 
Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  which  is 
lop.'itcd  nt  Knialitstnwn.   Indiana,  where    he 


DOSSIE  C.   FREE.MAX. 

gTaduated  in  the  class  of  1890.  While  at  this 
home  he  has  also  been  engaged  in  printing  the 
Home  Journal  published  at  that  Institution. 
Considering  the  youth  of  Dossie,  his  poems 
are  indeed  very  commendable. 
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SOMETHING  FOR  OUR  GAIN. 

All  these  years  of  waiting 

All  these  hours  of  pain, 
All  the  trials  of  this  Uf  e,— 

Is  something  for  our  gain. 
We  cannot  see  the  reason, 

While  we  try  to  still  sustain 
The  many  injuries  we  receive  — 

It's  something  for  our  gain. 
While  we  wish  for  sunshine. 

Others  long  for  rain, 
Tho'  'tis  not  what  we  wanted  — 

It's  something  for  our  gain. 
When  we  forget  our  disappointments  - 

From  our  temptations  to  abstain 
If  we  can  only  become  the  victor  — 

It's  something  for  our  gain. 


When  we  overcome  some  habit, 
And  our  uprightness  maintain. 

When  we  win  our  contests  over, — 
It's  something  for  our  gain. 

There  are  overwhelming  troubles. 
That  makes  us  numb  with  pain, 

But  in  the  end,  if  we  are  faithful, 
It  wiU  make  us  endless  gain. 


WANTED  — ANEW  SUBJECT, 

If  you  would  have  me  sing  a  tune 
Of  my  troubles,  I'll  begin  right  soon; 
Well  then,  to  commence  exactly  square, 
I  fain  would  praise  "the  moon  so  fair," 
I  could  comment  on  the  "  blue  vault," 
Or  the  "bright  and  twinkling  star"  exalt, 
But  when  I  come  to  think  it  o'er, 
It's  all  been  done  so  well  before. 

I  might  write  "  the  world  at  Eventide  "  serene. 
And  talk  of  the  many  waters  I  have  seen ; 
I  could  probably  sing  of  the  "  rose's  blush," 
And  describe  the  linnet,  blue  bird  or  thrush. 
There  are  many  subjects  that  are  no  more. 
Because,  you  see  they've  been  written  on  be- 
fore. 

I  might  turn  moralist  and  to  man  explain. 
That  everything  in  life  is  fraught  with  pain ; 
I  might  write  the  virtues  of  the  elixir  of  life. 
And  discuss    matrimony  between  man  and 

wife. 
Or,  "  could  I  write  a  book  on  vale  and  hiU, 
And  eloquently  talk  of  rock  or  riU?  " — 
Yes  —  I  could,  but  it's  such  a  bore 
It's  all  been  done  so  well  before. 

"  Cupid's  Darts  "  I  could  tell  anew, 

But  rhymes  for  "love  "  are  very  few. 

"  Could  I  write  love-stories  that  take  the  cake, 

And  such  thrilUng  tragedies  make?  " — 

But  —  people's  passions  have  been  expressed. 

Yes,  every  one  the  very  worst  and  best. 

Romances  of  old  dukes  —  they  are  no  more, 

But  it's  all  been  done  so  well  before. 


WILL  THE  EARTHLY  PARTING  BE  FOR- 
ESTER? 
Shall  this  earthly  parting  be  forever. 

Will  there  be  no  future  day. 
When  our  souls  shall  be  united. 

In  the  bliss  of  the  Eternal  day? 

WiU  the  earthly  parting  be  forever. 

Will  there  not  come  a  time, 
When  over  that  river  of  waters, 

Away  from  the  earth  and  crime  — 

Win  this  earthly  parting  be  forever. 

Can  we  not  see  that  Day, 
When  we  once  more  meet  the  loved  ones. 

That  we  lost  along  the  way? 
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JANE  MARIA  READ. 

Born:  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 1853. 
For  many  years  the  poems  of  Miss  Read  have 
appeared  in  the  leading-  periodicals,  and  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press.  In 
1887  she  issued  a  neat  volume  of  poems  enti- 
tled Between  the  Centuries  and  Other  Poems, 
which  has  gained  for  her  many  laurels.  In 
person  she  is  a  little  below  the  average  height, 
with  dark  brown  liair  and  eyes,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  study 
and  practice  of  art.  Miss  Read  resides  at  Cold- 
brook  Springs,  Mass.,  where  her  father,  a  bap- 
tist clergyman,  has  a  pastorial  charge. 


SINGING  IN  THE  RAIN. 
Out  in  the  rain,  the  dripping  rain, 

A  little  robin  sings 
A  song  of  love,  a  sweet  refrain 

As  to  the  twig  he  clings. 
He  sings,  "  Good-night,  I  g-o  to  rest. 
Good-night,  good-night,  I  seek  my  nest. 

Secure  I  sleep. 

In  darkness  deep. 
My  wing  above  my  crest." 

Out  in  the  storm  of  care  and  pain. 

My  heart,  O  Father,  sings 
A  pleading  song,  a  sweet  refrain, 

And  peace  and  trust  it  brings. 
I  sing,  O  Lord,  I  seek  thy  breast, 
On  thy  sure  promises  I  rest; 

Thy  power  can  keep. 

In  darkness  deep. 
And  make  that  darkness  blest. 
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WILFUL  PEGASUS. 
I  hae  a  steed,  wi'  gleaming  wings, 

And  mane  as  bricht  as  gold. 
But  oft,  when  I  would  take  a  ride, 

He  will  na  be  controlled. 
He  comes  to  me,  in  storms  that  beat 

Direct  fra  land  of  snaw; 
And,  neighing-,  shakes  his  coltish  head ; 

And  looks  sae  very  brau, 
I  mind  nor  sleet  nor  biting  wind. 

But  mounting-  at  his  ca'. 
Full  many  bitter  rides  I  hae, 

Led  by  this  steed  awa'. 
Again,  when  owls  are  out  at  nicht, 

Pegasus  neighs  to  me; 
And,  at  his  will,  I  take  my  ride 

Across  yon  moonht  lea. 
Then,  when  the  summer  roses  smile. 

And  woo  the  zephyrs  sweet, 
I  ca'  in  turn,  but  strange  to  tell. 

He  lifts  his  golden  feet. 
And  skims  across  the  fields,  indeed. 

But  leaves  me  far  beliind ; 


Ah !  beautiful  and  Avlnged  steed, 

I  canna'  make  ye  mind. 
Then  wonder  not  I  sing-  sae  oft 

Of  storms  and  driving-  snaw; 
I  tune  my  harp  when,  round  my  form. 

The  stinging  tempests  blaw. 
I  fain  would  ride  when  suns  are  warm 

And  sing-  a  gladsome  song, 
UntU  the  mountains,  far  awa', 

The  echoed  notes  prolong. 
I  fain  w  ould  ride  in  daylicht  brau. 

But,  since  I  canna'  then. 
Just  when  that  pony  wills  to  gae 

I  take  my  rides,  ye  ken. 


IN  WINTER. 

When  winter  fields  are  white  with  snow. 
And  forest  boughs  are  brown  and  sere, 

How  oft  we  think  our  earthly  life 
Is,  like  the  prospect,  cold  and  drear. 

But  soon  the  spring  shall  wake  to  hfe 
The  flowers  that  sleep  beneath  the  ground. 

And  even  now  some  tended  flower 
Within  the  window  may  be  found. 

So  heaven  shall  bring  eternal  spring. 
With  joys  that  ne'er  shall  fade  again : 

And  e'en  our  saddest  hours  may  yield 
The  tended  flower  of  hope  in  pain. 


IN  THE  WOODBINE. 

Two  little  sparrows  are  building  a  nest, 

BusEy  building  and  singing; 
Here  and  away  flits  a  crimson  crest; 

Each  sparrow  a  straw  is  bringing. 
Two  little  sparrows  have  finished  their  nest; 

Beautiful  leaves  droop  above  it  ;— 
Lined  with  soft  down  from  a  living  breast. 

We  see  how  the  birdies  love  it. 
Four  little  mouths  for  the  sparrows  to  feed. 

Eight  little  wings  that  are  growing; 
Patient,  the  parents  supply  their  need. 

While  June's  mellow  sunlight  is  glowing. 
Gone  are  the  birds  from  the  empty  nest. 

Vainly  I  list  for  their  singing. 
Vainly  I  watch  for  a  crimson  crest; 

No  bird  to  the  vine  is  clinging. 
Summer  again  with  its  June  may  come; 

Birds  may  around  me  be  singing; 
None  will  return  to  the  empty  home, 

Up  there  in  the  woodbine  swinging. 


EXTRACT. 

Throb  on,  O  Sea,  in  solemn  woe. 
Throb  on,  while  storms  shall  o'er  thee  blow; 
Throb  on,  while  suns  shall  on  thee  glow. 
Deep  hidden  'neath  thy  heaving  breast. 
There  seems  a  longing  after  rest. 
However  rough  thy  tossing  crest. 
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HARRY  LYMAN  KOOPMAN. 

Born:  Freeport,  Me.,  July  1, 1860. 
Graduating  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Koop- 
man  has  since  supported  himself  chiefly  with 
his  pen.  He  has  published  several  books  of 
both  prose  and  verse  which  have  attained  fair 
circulations.  Mr.  Koopman  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  library  work.  The  Great 
Admiral;  Woman's  Will,  a  love  play  of  five 
acts  with  other  poems ;  and  Orestes,  a  drama- 
tic sketch  with  other  poems,  are  among  his 
principal  published  works.  Mr.  Koopman  was 
united  in  wedlock  in  June,  1889,  and  now  re- 
sides in  Burlington,  Vt. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GUINEVERE. 

The  tale  the  abbess  told,  she  that  had  been 
The  little  novice,  maid  to  Guinevere. 
It  was  the  season  when  there  falls  no  night, 
But  all  the  dusk,  from  sun  to  sun,  is  filled 
With  golden  twilight  deepening  into  dawn. 
Then  all  the  air  is  fragrance,  all  the  earth 
Fit  carpeted  for  footstool  of  its  King 
With  bloom  and  softness.    Every  hour  is  fair, 
But  fairest  glows  the  even,  when  the  west 
Uplifts  its  gates  of  pearl,  and  over  them 
The  roofs  and  towers  and  spires  of  ruby  and 

gold. 
Then  pious  hearts  think  on  the  heavenly  city, 
And  saintly  eyes,  wept  dim  o'er  sins  forgiven. 
Now  weep  for  rapture  of  the  glory  revealed. 
But  song  of   bird    nor    breath  of    blossom 

touched 
With  any  thrill  the  sick  heart  of  the  queen, 
Upon  her  bed  she  lay.    Around,  her  maids 
Stood  weeping,  whUe  her  fevered  dreams  out- 
brake: 
"  He  loves  me  still,  and  now  I  go  to  bim 

To  be  his  bride  within  the  halls  of  light. 
He  loves  me.    But  with  earthly  lips  he  spake, 
Will  he  now  love  me  in  the  spirit  world. 
Where    hearts  are    undisguised,  no  beauty 

shines 
But  of  the  soul,  nor  any  charm  allures, 
Save  only  purity  and  holiness? 
Are  there  not  myriads  in  the  world  of  bliss, 
To  be  whose  handmaid  I  were  all  unmeet? 
Consorts  he  not  with  these,  and  how  through 

them 
Should  I  win  way  to  him?  Far  other  thoughts 
Than  memory  of  me  must  fill  his  soul. 
Who  wronged  him  so  and  served  him  here  so 

ill. 
He  loves  me;  rather  say  he  hates  me  not, 
So  at  least  unrebuked  I  may  behold  him. 
Only  to  see  him,  this  were  joy  enough. 
My  Arthur.    Nay,  but  shall  I  be  content 
Only  to  see  him?    Was  it  but  for  this  [on 

My  soul  hath  yearned  and  hoped  and  struggled 


These  weary  years'  Hath  he  no  kiss  for  me? 
May  I  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  in  my  love 
Have  him  again  all  mine,  my  own? 

But  what 
If  in  that  world  the  sight  of  me  were  pain. 
Despite  his  love?    As  how  should  it  not  be, 
Seeing  that  sin  o'erhved  is  not  undone. 
Nor  can  forgiveness  blot  out  memory? 
Were  sight  of  me  to  waken  in  his  heart 
Old  woes,  and  quicken  anguish  of  slain  hopes, 
Could  it  be  love  should  lead  me  to  his  side? 
Shall  I  buy  joy  again  with  pain  to  him? 
Have  1  not  wronged  his  love  enough  on  earth. 
But  I  must  haunt  him  in  the  heavenly  world. 
And  be  his  hindrance  there?    O  Arthur,  Ar- 
thur, 
Must  I  then  see  thee  not?  May  nevermore 
Thy  kingly  glance  of  love  sink  in  my  heart? 
I  love  thee,  love  thee !    AH  my  penitence 
Hath  been  made  light  by  promise  of  thy  love ; 
But  do  I  love  thee  so  that  for  love's  sake 
I  will  not  see  thee  more ;  that  for  all  years 
Of  all  eternity  I  can  deny 
Myself  thy  face,  to  spare  thee  sight  of  mine, 
My  love,  my  hope,  my  strength,  my  life,  my 

king? 
Yea  for  thy  sake  I  will." 

Here  ceased  the  queen. 
And  on  her  face  a  deadly  pallor  fell. 
The  light  sank  from  her  eyes ;—  then  leaped 

again. 
And  in  her  cheek  the  rosy  flush  of  youth 
Flashed,  and  a  smile  like  summer  bent  her 

lips; 
She  cried  again  "  O  Arthur!  "  and  the  smile 
Lingered,  but  she  had  gone  to  meet  her  king. 
Through  the  bowed  window  came  the  breath 

of  morn. 
And  high  in  heaven  the  bright  lark  sang  for 
glee. 

PRINCESS  EYEBRIGHT. 

Princess  Eyebright's  seventeen, 

No  more  princess  but  a  queen. 

Who  would  ever  guess  'twas  she 

Used  to  sit  upon  my  knee, 

Bid  me  tell  of  sleeping  Rip, 

Culprit  Fay  and  flying  ship. 

Or,  from  old-world  bring  her  back 

Puss-in-boots  and  climbing  Jack; 

Then,  when  I  had  said  my  say. 

Pouted  her  bright  lips  for  pay ! 

Though  she's  grown  since  then,  somehow 

Her  lips  are  farther  from  me  now. 

Yet  she  lifts  in  olden  wise 

Dusky  veiled,  violet  eyes; 

But  the  look  they  wear  is  new, 

Sh5%  and  yet  so  trustful  too. 

That  I  swear  the  girl  I  miss 

Charmed  me  never  so  as  this. 
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WALT  WHITMAN. 

Born:  West  Hills,  N.  Y.,  May  31,1819. 
Of  English  origin,  the  Whitmans  have  lived 
three  centuries  in  America.  Walt,  in  one  of 
his  poems,  says:  "My  tongue,  every  atom  of 
my  blood,  formed  from  this  soil,  this  air.  Born 
here  of  parents  born  here,  from  parents  the 
same,  and  their  parents  the  same."  His  youth 
was  passed  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  receiv- 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

tug  but  a  common  school  education.  When  a 
young  man  he  workedinaprintingotfiee.  Dur- 
ing the  EebeUion  he  was  a  volunteer  nurse 
without  pay,  supporting  himself  during  this 
time  by  writing  letters  to  various  newspapers. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  course  of  the  war  he 
attended  to  the  wants  of  a  hundred  thousand 
wounded  soldiers,  treating  both  confederates 
and  federals  alike.  Walt  Whitman's  crowning- 
poetical  work  is  Leaves  of  Grass,  a  record  of 
the  author's  thoughts,  in  song— solely  of  Amer- 
ica and  to-day.  He  has  also  written  two  vol- 
umes of  prose :  Specimen  Days  and  Collect,  and 
November  Boughs. 
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WHAT  AM  I  AFTER  ALL. 

What  am  I  after  all  but  a  child,  pleas'd  with 
the  sound  of  my  own  name?  repeat- 
ing it  over  and  over ; 

I  stand  apart  to  hear— it  never  tires  me. 

To  you  your  name  also; 

Did  you  think  there  was  nothing  but  two  or 
three  pronunciations  in  the  sound  in 
your  name? 


LOVE. 


Blow  again  trumpeter !  and  for  thy  theme, 
Take  now  the  enclosing  theme  of  all,  the  solv- 
ent and  the  setting, 
Love,  that  is  pulse  of  all,  the  sustenance  and 

the  pang. 
The  heart  of  man  and  woman  all  for  love. 
No  other  theme  but  love  —  knitting,  enclosing, 
all-diffusing  love. 

0  how  the  immortal  phantoms  crowd  around 

me! 

1  see  the  vast  alembic  ever  working,  I  see  and 

know  the  flames  that  heat  the  world. 
The  glow,  the  blush,  the  breathing  hearts  of 

lovers. 
So  blissful  happy  some,  and  some  so  silent, 

dark,  and  nigh  to  death : 
Love,  that  is  all  the  earth  to  lovers  —  love,  that 

mocks  time  and  space. 
Love,  that  is  day  and  night— love,  that  is  sun 

and  moon  and  stars. 
Love,  that  is  crimson,  sumptuous,  sick  with 

perfume, 
No  other  words  but  words  of  love,  no  other 

thought  but  love. 


THE  WORLD  BELOW  THE  BRINE. 

The  world  below  the  brine. 

Forests  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  branches 

and  leaves. 
Sea-lettuce,  vast  lichens,  strange  flowers  and 

seeds,  the  thick  tangle,  and  pink  turf. 
Different  colors,  pale  gray  and  green,  purple, 

white,   and   gold,  the  play  of    white 

through  the  water. 
Dumb  swimmers  there  among  the  rocks,  coral, 

gluten,  grass,  rushes,  and  the  aliment 

of  the  swimmers, 
Sluggish  existences  grazing  there  suspended, 

or  slowly  ci-awling  close  to  the  bottoai. 
The  sperm-whale  at  the  surface  blowing  air 

and  spray,  or  disporting  with  his  flukes. 
The  leaden-eyed  shark,  the  walrus,  the  turtle, 

the  hairy  sea-leopard,  and  the  sting- 
ray. 
Passions  there,  wars,  pursuits,  tribes,  sight  in 

those    ocean-depths,     breathing    that 

thick-breathing  air,  as  so  many  do. 
The  change  thence  to  the  sight  here,  and  to 

the  subtle  air  breathed  by  beings  like 

us  who  walk  this  sphere, 
The  change  onward  from  ours  to  that  of  beings 

who  walk  other  spheres. 


LIFE. 

The  same  old  role,  the  role  that  is  what  we 

make  it,  as  g  reat  as  we  like. 
Or  as  small  as  we  hke,  or  both  great  and  small. 
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ETHIOPIA  SALUTIXG  THE  COLORS. 
Who  are  you  dusky  woman,  so  ancient  hardly 

human. 
With  your  woolly-white  and  turban'd  head, 

and  bare  bony  feet? 
Why  rising-  by  the  roadside  here,  do  you  the 

colors  greet? 
('T  is  while  our  army  lines  Carolina's  sands  and 

pines, 
Forth  from  thy  hovel  door  thou  Ethiopia  com'st 

to  me, 
As  under  doughty  Sherman  I  march  toward 

the  sea  . 

"  Me  master  years  a  hundred  since  from  my 

parents  sunder'd, 
A  little  child,  they  caught  me  as  the  savage 

beast  is  caught, 
Then  hither  me  across  the  sea  the  cruel  slaver 

brought." 

No  further  does  she  say,  but  lingering  all  the 

day. 
Her  high-borne  turban'd  head  she  wags,  and 

rolls  her  darkling  eye. 
And  courtesies  to  the  regiments,  the  guidons 

moving  by. 

What  is  it  fateful  woman,  so  blear,  hardly 
human? 

Why  wag  your  head  with  turban  bound,  yel- 
low, red  and  green? 

Ai-e  the  things  so  strange  and  marvelous  you 
see  or  have  seen? 


RECONCILIATION. 
Word  over  all,  beautiful  as  the  sky, 
Beautiful  that  war  and  all  its  deeds  of  carnage 

must  in  time  be  utterly  lost, 
That  the  hands  of  the  sisters  Death  and  Night 

incessantly  softly  wash  again,  and 

ever  again,  this  soU'd  world : 
For  my  enemy  is  dead,  a  man  divine  as  myself 

is  dead, 
I  look  where  he  lies  white-faced  and  still  in  the 

coflBn  —  I  draw  near. 
Bend  down  and  touch  lightly  with  my  lips  the 

white  face  in  the  cofQn. 
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FAILURE. 
Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain  the 

day? 
I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall,  battles  are  lost  in 

the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  won. 
I  beat  and  pound  for  the  dead, 
I  blow  through  my  embouchures  my  loudest 

and  gayest  for  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  have  fail'd! 
And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  sank  in  the 

sea! 
And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  in  the  sea ! 


And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements,  and 

all  overcome  heroes  I 
And  the  numberless  unknown  heroes  equal  to 
the  greatest  heroes  known ! 


SELF. 

Each  man  to  himself  and  each  woman  to  her- 
self, is  the  word  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent.and  the  true  word  of  immortaUty ; 

No  one  can  acquire  for  another  —  not  one. 

No  one  can  grow  for  another  —  not  one. 

The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him. 

The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher,  and  comes  back 
most  to  him. 

The  murder  is  to  the  murderer,  and  comes 
back  most  to  him, 

The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him, 

The  love  Is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him. 

The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most 
to  him  —  it  cannot  fail. 

The  oration  is  to  the  orator,  the  acting  is  to 
the  actor  and  actress  not  to  an  audi- 
ence. 

And  no  man  understands  any  greatness  of 
goodness  but  his  own,  or  the  indica- 
tions of  his  own. 


ANIMALS. 


I  think  I  could  turn  and  hvewith  animals,  they 
are  so  placid  and  self-contain'd, 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  then-  con- 
dition, 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep 
for  their  sins. 

They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  then- 
duty  to  God, 

Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things. 

Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind  that 
lived  thousand  of  years  ago. 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the 
whole  earth. 


OPEN  ROAD. 

Afoot  and  Ught-hearted  I  take  to  the  open 
road. 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me. 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wher- 
ever I  choose. 

Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune.  I  myself 
am  good-fortune. 

Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no 
moi-e,  need  nothing, 

Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,  queru- 
lous criticism. 

Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 
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LOTTIE  CAMERON  EFNOR. 

Bokn:  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Bfnor  is  best  known  by  her  poems  and 
letters  published    in  the  leading  papers    of 
Texas  for  the  past  twenty  years,  althoug'h  she 
has  contributed  qviite  extensively  to  the  east- 


LOTTIE   CAMERON  EFNOR. 

ern  press.  She  will  doubtless  publish  her  en- 
tire works  in  book-form  at  an  early  date.  Per- 
sonally she  is  of  medium  height,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
Ah !  joyously  murmur  of  life's  brightest  side. 

The  side  we  deem  nearest  the  sun ; 
A  well-spring  of  joy  they  tell  us  we'll  And, 

If  in  earnest  the  search  is  begun. 
Yea,  it  is  true !  there  is  a  bright  side  of  life 

When  little  feet  patter  the  floor. 
And  sweet,  childish  laughter  out  on  the  lar>vn 

Comes  "  rollicking"  in  at  tlie  door. 
But  how  can  we  say  there  is  a  briglit  side  of 
life 

When  these  sunny  echoes  are  o'er. 
And  little  feet  turning  to  mold  in  tlie  grave 

Will  gladden  these  ha un tings  no  more? 
Can  the  mother  well  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  life  — 

Whose  anguish  and  moanings  are  lieard  — 
When  her  heart  and  arms  are  empty  and  bare 

As  winter's  cold  nest  of  a  bird? 
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A  lover  will  call  it  the  bright  side  of  life 

When  he  looks  in  the  eyes  of  his  love, 
And  reads  in  their  depths  the  return  of  his 
hopes. 

The  truths  that  his  happiness  wove. 
Her  smiles  like  the  moonbeams  appeal  to  his 
soul. 

Her  laughter,  like  ripples  of  pearls, 
Keeps  filling  his  heart  with  the  rarest  of  gems. 

As  it  playfully  floats  through  her  cuils. 
But  his  mind  is  all  changed  when  the  bright 
side  of  life 

Has  turned  the  dark  side  to  his  view ; 
And  eyes  that  looked  up  to  his  own  manly 
face 

Will  never  be  those  that  he  knew 
In  days  that  are  fled  with  the  bright  side  of 
hfe, 

While  leaving  him  only  its  pain ;         [own  — 
New   lovers  have  taken  the  heart  once  his 

The  heart  now  no  longer  his  fane. 
A  lord  of  the  earth  finds  the  bright  side  of  life 

In  thousands  that  add  to  his  store ; 
And  his  proud-stepping  dame  but  adds  to  its 
light, 

While  driving  her  carriage  and  four; 
The  masses  throng  by  and  each  giving  liis  hand 

'Though  many  wear  treachery's  smile, 
For  him  it  is  truly  the  bright  side  of  life 

His  own  heart  is  happy  the  while. 
But  changes  have  come  to  his  bright  side  of 
life, 

Misfortunes  have  reached  him  at  last ; 
The  friends  that  so  warmly  extended  a  hand 

Seem  scarcely  to  know  lie  has  past: 
His  heart  being  tender,  his  pride  being  bowed. 

He  feels  in  liis  soul  for  the  poor; 
And  wonders  if  follows  the  dark  side  of  Kfe, 

The  many  once  turned  from  his  door. 

Ah !  Well  may  we  deem  it  the  bright  side  of 
hfe 
When  all  of  life's  blessings  are  near. 
When  beauty  and  wealth,  like  a  glorious  boon. 

Shelter  the  eye  from  a  frown  or  a  tear. 
The  world  is  so  bright  when  the  laurel-crown- 
ed brow 
Grows  calm  and  content  with  its  rest; 
When  the  fruitage  of  toil  to  the  weary,  worn 
soul 
Has  anchored  its  hopes  in  the  breast. 
But  when  these  have  all  sunk  in  life's  dark- 
ened sea. 
And  blessings  gone  down  with  the  tide; 
Or  heartaches  and  sorrows  assume  their  con- 
trol. 
And  loving  ones  sickened  and  died; 
'Tis  then  we  look  out  on  the  dark  side  of  life. 

Well  knowing  its  shadows  are  here; 
And  better  it  were  to  take  burdens  of  life 
With  seldom  a  murmur  or  tear. 
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L.  A.  MARTIN. 

Born:  Payette  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  14,1865. 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  Mr.  Martin 
entered  the  profession  of  a  school  teacher.  In 
1889  he  was  school  commissioner  of  Livingston 
county,  and  also  editor  of  the  Teachers'  Ee- 


L.   A.   MARTIN. 

view,  an  educational  journal  published  at 
Chillicothe,  Mo.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Martin  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical 
press. 

THE  WITHERED  FLOWER. 
I  saw  a  withered  flower, 
On  a  low  disheveled  hower, 

Fading  last; 
For  the  north  wind  then  did  blow. 
And  the  skies  with  clouds  of  snow 

Were  o'ercast. 
But  its  leaves  were  folded  quiet 
On  its  tiny  stem  so  light. 

So  resigned ; 
To  await  the  Reaper's  call. 
As  fate  has  for  us  all 

So  designed. 
Oh,  I  almost  shed  a  tear. 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  bier 

Of  that  flower; 
Though  its  leaves  were  sere  and  brown, 
'Twas  as  sweet  as  when  spring's  down 

Decked  its  bower. 


And  its  humble  dying  smile 
Seemed  so  calm  and  free  from  guile, 

That  its  death 
Showed  signs  of  brightest  hope. 
Fulfilled  when  spring  shall  ope 

Its  sweet  breath; 
Oh,  a  lesson  it  me  taught. 
That  with  use  is  deeply  fraught. 

Oh,  may  I, 
As  that  humble  dying  flower. 
On  its  low,  disheveled  bower. 

Live  and  die. 
Let  me  e'er,  as  it,  when  spring 
Verdant  beauties  o'er  all  fling, 

Sweetly  bloom. 
And  contented  dwell  alone 
In  my  humble  cottage  home 

With  no  gloom. 
And  when  life's  end  is  near. 
And  the  frosts  of  death  appear. 

Let  me  hope 
That  bright  again  once  more. 
When  the  winter  death  is  o'er 

Spring  will  ope. 

AMOUR  PRIMUS. 
O,  evening  long  ago. 
When  first  we  love  did  know. 
When  first  we  told  love's  tale, 
As  over  the  dewy  dale. 

We  passed  along; 

Sweet  zephyr  ceased  to  blow. 
The  blushing  stars  did  glow. 
And  shone  with  crimson  pale. 
While  hushed  the  nightingale 

His  gladdening  sonj 
O,  Icfve  that  young  hearts  speak, 
When  first  the  crimsoned  cheek 
Bears  plain  the  tell-tale  hue 
It  is  immortal  true : 

It  never  dies ; 

Though  vain  may  be  its  flame, 
Fond  memories  it  reclaim; 
And  where  fond  treasured  lie 
The  thoughts  that  cannot  die. 

It  there  doth  rise. 


MEMORIAL. 

We  stand  upon  death's  threshold. 

With  the  oUve  wreath  of  peace. 
As  o'er  the  dear  dead  fallen. 

Fond  tributes  of  love  increase ; 
And  we  lay  the  hero's  laurel 

Above  each  unmarbled  grave, 
While  we  sing  love's  burning  anthems 

In  memorials  of  the  brave. 
The  brave  and  the  bold  we  honor. 

We  love  the  true  and  the  tried. 
And  glory's  green  garlands  blossom. 

Where  the  heroes  fought  and  died. 
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.JUNIUS  L.HEMPSTEAD. 

Born:  Dubuque,  Ia„  Nov.  U,  1843. 
Always  studious  and  fond  of  art,  music  and 
literature,  Junius  when  a  youth  secured  the 
blue  ribbon  two  successive  seasons  at  the  St. 
Louis  fair,  and  also  two  premium  prizes  of 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best  original  statuettes  in  marble.  Drifting- 
into  book-keeping',  Mr.  Hempstead  has  follow- 
ed that  profession  until  about  1886,  since  which 


JUNIUS  L.   HEMPSTEAD. 

time  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. He  has  written  five  g-ood  serial  stories, 
besides  a  number  of  short  poems,  reviews  and 
scientific  articles,  all  of  which  have  received 
publication.  He  has  now  in  preparation  a 
novel,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  in  1890.  His 
poems  are  certainly  very  fine,  and  show  much 
genius  and  study  in  their  composition. 
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CREDO. 
I  believe  that  should  I  die. 
To  lie  within  the  earth's  dull  mold, 
Every  laughing  breeze  would  sig-h. 
And  every  flower  unfold 
To  fatten  on  decay. 

I  believe  that  should  I  die. 
To  ming-le  with  the  clay 
Every  changing  shrub  would  vie, 
And  claim  me  for  its  pray 
When  I  am  dead. 


I  believe  that  should  I  die. 
To  dreamless  melt  in  dust, 
My  mother  earth  will  beautify 
The  autumn's  tinted  rust 
Through  me. 

I  believe  that  should  I  die. 
This  mortal  part  will  bloom. 
The  quickening  seed  will  vivify 
Yet  slumber  in  the  tomb, 
To  blossom  in  the  sky. 
I  believe  that  should  I  die. 
To  lie  in  earth's  deep  mold, 
The  chrysalis  will  sanctify 
The  Psyche's  perfect  mould. 


A  TEAR. 

Was  this  a  tear?  ah !  well, 

A  crystal  drop  that  fell 

From  sorrow's  trembling  lid, 

To  soothe  the  aching  spell 

Where  silent  grief  laj^  hid, 

Beneath  the  desert's  barren  swell. 

Where  crumbling  stone  and  pyramid 

Their  tear-stained  stories  tell. 

Is  this  a  tear?  ah!  me. 

That  trembles  on  my  cheek ; 

'Tis  not  the  sign  of  giee, 

But  woe  too  dumb  to  speak, 

That  finds  on  bended  knee 

A  lonely  heart  too  bleak 

For  other  eyes  to  see. 

Is  this  a  tear?  why !  yes, 

A  crystal  drop  that  wells 

From  healing  springs  to  bless 

The  woe  that  hath  a  voiceless  knell, 

And  with  seolian  strains  to  cheer 

The  heart  whose  bolted  citadel 

Is  opened  by  a  tear. 


HOPE. 
Hope  is  a  sea,  whose  tideless  unrest 
Sweeps  o'er  the  soul,  with  a  zephyrs  soft 

balm. 
An  ocean  of  pleasure,  where  sirens  becalm 
The  barks,  thai  drift  o'er  its  bright  crested 

breast. 
Laddened  with  wishes,  beautiful  dreams  to  be 

blest. 
Its  waves  may  be  kissed  by  sweet  islands  of 

palm  — 
Beneficent  isles,  where  our  memories  embalm, 
Faded  hopes  we  so  fondly  caressed. 
The  mystical  shore  of  this  boundless  sea 
Receding,  retreating,  and  ever  beyond. 
Is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the  never  to  be. 
But  Hope  is  a  slave,  whose  gold  woven-bond 
Is  the  dream  of  to-day,  a  quaint  jubilee. 
Where  voices  are  singing,  while  spirits  re- 
spond [sea. 
From  out  of  the  depths  of  the  shimmering 
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PROCRASTINATION. 
A  startled  gaze,  and  burning  glance, 
Flashed  from  the  deep-brimmed  bat, 
His  bloodless  fingers,  soft  and  fat. 
Were  tightly  clasped.    The  deathly  trance 
Of  agony  chilled  the  warm  blood,  while  the 

semblance 
Of  a  rigid  statue,  grimly  sat 
Upon  the  moveless  form  that 
Bended  o'er  the  dial's  sunlit  utterance. 
The  shadow  swept  the  pihar'd  mark. 
Where  Time  had  called  the  turn, 
While  Pleasure,  in  her  gilded  bark, 
Had  flittered  Life's  sojourn, 
To  kiss  the  specter  of  a  dark 
Unwelcome  guest,  whose  gift,  a  marble  urn. 
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THE  SONG  OF  DEATH. 
I  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
I  float  in  the  soft  summer  air, 
I  breathe,  while  I  move  without  form, 
I  smite  and  the  reaper  is  there. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle  so  fell. 
In  the  leaden  balls'  shower  of  death. 
With  the  hissing  of  shot,  and  the  bursting 

of  shell, 
I  sweep  them  away  with  a  breath. 
In  the  crash  of  the  swift-coming  train. 
That    sinks  thro'    the    bridge    o'er    the 
stream,  [vain. 

The  shrieks  of  the  dying,  each  praying  in 
And  I  count  them  by  thousands  again. 
Old  ocean  with  turbulent  waves. 
Its  billows  of  death  sweeping  o'er. 
Countless  and  drear  are  the  graves. 
The  dirge  of  my  song  ever  more. 
I  kiss  with  a  poisonous  breath, 
High  fever,  dull  stupor,  and  pain. 
The  fair  cheek  of  slumbering  health. 
As  I  gloat  o'er  my  victims  again. 
I  lurk  in  the  wine  cup  and  smile. 
As  each  sip  quickly  steals  to  the  brain. 
Young  innocence  thus  I  beguile. 
While  they  falter,  but  turn  not  again. 
I  darken  the  earth  with  a  stoi-m, 
I  flash  in  the  cloud-ladened  air. 
To  strike  from  my  pathway  each  form. 
As  I  bound  from  my  desolate  lair. 
I  rush  in  the  roar  of  the  river. 
While  it  sweeps  from  the  craig  to  the  sea. 
To  strangle  the  wretch  with  a  shiver, 
As  he  pays  his  last  tribute  to  me. 
All  life  is  a  harvest  to  claim. 
From  the  gnat  to  the  sweet-scented  flower. 
E'en  the  mammoth  that  sports  in  the  main. 
Succumbs  to  my  death-dealing  power. 
I  live  in  the  hope  of  despair. 
To  crush,  to  slay  and  to  kill. 


To  madden,  till  death  seems  so  fair, 

To  die,  is  to  shorten  the  ill. 

A  stranger  to  mercj-  and  love, 

Compassion,  tenderness,  tears. 

My  arrows  of  death  from  above, 

Mark  the  flight  of  the  numberless  years. 


ART  THOU  A  FRIEND. 
Art  thou  a  friend  to  me? 
Oh !  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Or  did  the  heart  grow  cold 
With  time's  neglect.    The  mold 
Of  years  has  in  the  buried  past 
Grown  greenly  to  break  at  last 
The  ties  that  bound  us  then. 
Art  thou  a  friend  in  need? 
'Tis  not  the  summer  shine  we  heed, 
Whose  brightness  shimmers  all; 
And  golden  May  day  showers  fall 
Upon  the  heart  where  fortune  smiled. 
While   fleet-wing'd    pleasure    time    be- 
guiled. 
The  hours  that  then  belonged  to  thee. 
Art  thou  a  friend  indeed. 
To  nourish  warm  and  feed 
The  hungry  heart  whose  wintry  tears 
Are  rusted  leaflets  of  the  years. 
That  have  so  quickly  flown? 
Can  you  be  true  in  woe,  as  weal. 
To  bind  our  hearts  with  hooks  of  steel? 


GREAT  THOUGHTS  CAN  NEVER  DIE. 
Great  thoughts   are    monuments   upon    the 

shores  of  time,  [blime. 

To  east  long  shadows  from  their  heights  su- 
Their  fadeless  luster  is  the  deathless  cycle's 

roll,  [fading  scroll, ~ 

To  light  with  vivid  splendor  the  woi-ld's  un- 
They  live  beyond  the  deeds  with  knightly  val- 
or crowned,  [nowned, 
The  marbled  bust  by  sculptor's  hand  re- 
The    crumbling  walls,  the  king's  embattled 

tower,  [ruthless  power. 

The  conquering  squadrons  and  the  tyi  ant's 
Thej*  live  beyond  the  mitred  churches'  creed. 
Beyond  the  truth,  from  papal  error  freed. 
The  earth  does  move,  and  grand  Galiles  dead. 
His  thought  Is  master  though  liis   soul  has 

fled. 
They  live  beyond  the  martyr's  torturing  death. 
The  sacred  ashes,  and  the  fleeting  breath, 
A  crowned  king,  upon  the  globes  empyrean 

throne. 
To  gather  \uitold  harvests  from  the  seed  that 

thought  has  sown. 
They  live  beyond  the  patriot's  glorious  grave. 
The  rich  libations,  the  willing  blood  he  gave. 
That  future  years  should  lialo living  thought. 
And   dim  the    stars   with  deeds  such  valor 

wrought. 
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VIOLET  WILLIAMS. 

Born:  Oswego  Co.,N.  Y.,  May  18, 1874. 
Adopted  at  the  age  of  three,  in  the  estimable 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Williams  of 
Lansing-,  Iowa,  Violet  was  given  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  education.  The  poem  Let  La- 
bor Win  was  written  by  Violet  when  but  thir- 


VIOLET   WILLIA.MS. 

teen  years  of  age;  and  although  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  her  poems  have  already  appear- 
ed in  the  Lansing  Journal,  Mirror.  Waukon 
Democrat,  Dubuque  Industrial  Leader  and 
other  leading  periodicals  of   her  native  state. 
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TWILIGHT  FANCIES. 
Were  I  laid  to  rest 

From  all  my  fears, 
The  friends  I  love  best 

Would  shed  many  tears. 

But  this  I  asls  not. 

That  any  should  weep 
When  near  my  lot. 

They  know  I  only  sleep. 

If  near  my  grave 

And  you  hear  a  sound. 
Be  thoughtful  and  brave, 

'Tis  not  from  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  rattling  leaves 
May  cause  you  to  start. 


Tet  he  who  grieves 

Knows  we  must  part. 

Pine  not  for  me. 

Nay,  shed  no  tears, 
For  I  shall  happy  be. 

Away  from  lingering  fears. 

Laid  low  to  rest 

In  a  little  mossy  bed, 
I  may  be  forever  blest. 

Though  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Friends  and  parents  crave 

Flowers  for  my  lot, 
Yet  on  my  grave  — 

Plant  a  sweet  Forget-me-not. 

In  each  familiar  spot. 

Which  to  us  was  dear, 
I  would  not  be  all  forgot,— 

Yet  ne'er  remembered  with  a  tear. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HAVEN. 

In  that  beautiful  haven 

Where  the  sun  doth  never  set, 
In  that  cloudless  haven 

There  many  now  have  met. 

On  the  earth  below 

Many  storms  do  fall. 
But  in  heaven  doth  flow 

Peace  and  plenty  unto  all. 

May  the  Lord  direct  our  feet 
To  that  grateful  home  above. 

That  we  all  may  one  day  meet 
In  that  blessed  home  of  love. 


LET  LABOR  WIN. 

This  great  world  of  ours 

Is  flUed  with  different  nations, 
And  all  within  its  bowers 

Live  in  different  habitations. 

But  in  these  nations  it  wiU  never  pay 

To  have  wages  so  low. 
The  man  that  works  both  night  and  day 

Can't  keep  their  families,  if  wages  don't 
grow. 

Low  wages  should  not  proceed 
But  let  "laboring  men  "  have  a  chance, 

If  those  who  are  striving,  would  succeed. 
Low  wages  would  further  advance. 

Now,  why  not  do  what  is  right. 
And  let  the  "  laboring  men  "  win? 

I  will  strive  with  aU  my  might 
To  have  the  "  Knights  "  get  in. 

Work  on!  work  on!  ye  "laboring  men  " 

If  you  would  persevere ; 
I  know  the  time  will  come  again 

When  your  courage  will  reappear. 
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MRS.  ANNA  L.  H.  NANUTE. 

Born:  Mason  Co.,  III.,  April  9, 186i. 
At  an  early  age  this  lady  commenced  to  write 
both  prose  and  verse.  She  was  married  in 
1883,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Na- 
nute  who  died  six  years  later.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Nanute  had  re- 


MUS.   A^•^■A  L.    11.    XAXUTE. 

sided  at  Cumberland,  but  since  his  death  she 
moved  to  Villisca,  Iowa,  where  she  at  present 
resides.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Nanute  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press ; 
she  has  also  -been  a  constant  correspondent 
for  the  county  papers. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Bless  your  eyes  of  bonny  blue. 
Like  your  Papa,  good  and  true. 
With  your  teeth,  like  rows  of  pearl; 
How  I  love  my  little  girl ; 
Full  of  mischief,  love  and  fun, 
Chubby  feet  how  swift  they  run, 
Mamma's  bidding  quick  to  do, 
Maudie !  with  her  eyes  so  blue. 

Sometimes  tears  like  dewdrops  shine. 
As  her  eyes  look  up  to  mine. 
Then  as  sunbeams  melt  the  dew. 
Vanish  tears,  and  —  "I  love  you! 
Kiss  me  mamma,  make  it  well !  " 
And  no  word  of  mine  can  tell  — 


How  dear  this  little  form  to  me. 
Darling  Maudie !  Aged  three? 
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TO  THE  YOUNG. 

Kiss  me  good-by  before  we  part, 
A  last  kiss  give  me.    Do  sweetheart! 
Whispers  a  lover  in  tender  tone ; 
Your  presence  is  life  to  me,  my  own ! 

In  after  years  when  as  his  wife ! 

She  finds  in  the  worries  and  cares  of  life 

He  has  no  time  for  loving  care, 

She  f oUows  him  ever  with  faithful  prayer. 

This  life  so  short,  if  we  only  would 
Strive  to  be  more  noble  and  good, 
'Twould  lighten  the  burden  of  others  trow, 
As  well  as  our  own  while  here  below. 

If  some  sad  heart  is  made  to  go, 
Rejoicing  in  hope  which  we  bestow. 
Our  Father  will  us  abundantly  bless, 
And  send  us  friends  in  our  distress. 


TO  MY  HUSBAND  FRANK. 

Dear  departed  one;  to  me  so  kind. 
Ever  your  image  in  my  heart  enshrined ; 
Do  you  know  darling  how  my  spirit  longs 
For  your  dear  presence?  amidst  the  great 
throng 
That  here  I  meet. 

Friend  of  my  youth !  Husband  and  lover: 
Rest  in  peace !  until  life  is  over; 
Then  the  awakening  joyful  shall  be, 
In  the  last  morning  united  are  we 
At  his  dear  feet. 


EDITH  LUCILE  WHITEHEAD. 

Born:  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21, 1866. 
The  poems  of  this  young  lady  have  appeared 
in  the  local  press.    She  resides  Avith  her  par- 
ents in  Nunda,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

There's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun; 

The  same  great  tenets  underlie 

All  actions,  as  in  years  gone  by ; 

All  that  in  progress  has  been  done. 

Man  comes  on  earth:  the  race's  soon  run  — 

"Mid  pain  and  pleasure,  smiles  and  tears  — 

His  fathers  ran  in  former  years. 

And  there  some  triumphs  shall  be  won. 

So  shall  it  be,  while  planets  roll 

In  orbs  majestic  round  the  sun; 

So  shall  it  be  when  I  and  you 

Have  passed  beyond  to  Life's  great  goal  — 

When  failures,  vict'ries,  all  are  done,— 

To  Heaven,  where  all  is,  shall  be,  new ! 
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WILBER  HOAG  BRISTOL. 

Born:  Kansomville,  N.  T., March  18, 1828. 
Receiving  a  good  education,  Mr.  Bristol 
taught  in  the  public  schools  in  his  county;  at 
a  later  date  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
faculty  in  the  high  school  at  Lockport ;  and 
afterward  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Niagara  county.  Under 
various  noms  de  plume  Mr.  Bristol  has  writ- 
ten a  multitude  of  poems,  essays,  sketches, 
short  stories,  etc.,  which  have  received  publi- 
cation in  the  leading  periodicals  of  America. 
Married  in  1853,  Mr.  Bristol  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  live  years  later  moved  to 
Kankakee,  Illinois.  He  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished various  papers  in  Kankakee,  Janesville 
and  Galena.  He  finally  settled  in  Kankakee, 
in  which  city  he  has  filled  important  positions 
on  the  editorial  stafils  of  the  Gazette,  Times, 
Union,  Journal,  Review  and  Herald.  In  18634 
he  wrote  and  published  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting History  of  Kankakee  County,  and  later 
compiled  other  historical  works.  Mr.  Bristol 
is  now  engaged  in  caring  for  the  property  of 
an  estate,  and  in  the  meantime  doing  consid- 
erable literary  work. 


DEATH  UNDER  THE  ROSES. 
The  gentle  May  has  come  and  gone; 
The  orchard  blooms'  bestrew  the  ground ; 
The  mated  birds  have  built  their  nests. 
And  fiU.  the  groves  with  music's  sound: 
The  violets  and  crocuses 
Have  paled,  and  withered  to  the  fall. 
For  death  has  been  among  the  flowers. 
But  roses  blossom  over  all! 
The  lusty  June  is  here  to-day. 
Smiling  and  flushed  like  maiden  fair; 
The  world  is  beautiful  to  see, 
And  untold  charms  pervade  the  air: 
But  had  not  May  first  come  to  wake 
The  earth  and  call  the  birds  to  sing, 
And  had  not  death,  we  know,  come  too, 
We  had  not  seen  the  rose  of  spring. 
So  we  must  lose  the  charms  of  Youth, 
The  hopes  and  joys  of  life  all  new  — 
Its  violet  dreams,  its  sights  and  sounds. 
And  miss,  as  'twere,  a  heaven  fropi  view,- 
Must  leave  the  brooding  household  nest 
And  go  away  —  'tis  Nature's  plan ; 
But  o'er  the  grave  of  vanished  years 
Shall  bloom  full-grown  the  rose  of  Man. 
And  so  the  human  flowers  of  Love, 
And  birdlings  of  the  morn  of  life, 
Oft  perish  ere  our  hopes  fulfill. 
And  May  is  full  of  pain  and  strife; 
Yet  this  must  come  to  give  life's  June, 
Though  stern  we  feel  affliction's  rod. 
But,  thinking  where  our  darlings  sleep. 
Blooms  from  their  dust  the  Rose  of  God. 
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YESTERD  AY—  TO-DAY  —  TO-MORROW. 
Our  yesterdays  are  not,  though  once  we  know, 
Hope  fain  did  view  them  as  but  fair  to-mor- 
row, 
Yet  when  these  came  into  the  round  of  Time, 
How  oft,  alas,  they  were  to-days  of  sorrows. 
To-morrow  never  is,  nor  yesterday ; 
The  Past  and  Future  are  as  mated  shadows. 
But  touch  us  not ;  the  present  o'er  them  ghdes 
Like  sunbeams   stealing   over   cloud-flecked 

meadows. 
To-day  is  only  ours,  soon  to  be  lost 
In  the  blind  Past,  like  Jordan's  sacred  foun- 
tain 
Flowing  through  pleasant  vale,  in  the  Dead 

Sea 
Ingulfed,  dark  as  if  under  Shasta's  mountain. 
We   stand  and  look  through  Fancy's  fickle 

glass 
And  think  we  see  Time's  mysteries  unfolding. 
But  when  to-morrow  comes  we  view  it  not 
As  such  — a  new  to-morrow  we're  beholding. 
Thus  we  go  on  by  even,  silent  steps  — 
Days  that  are  rungs  in  Life's  ascending  lad- 
der; 
And  that's  the  only  true  time  we  perceive. 
So  no  to-morrow  ever  made  us  gladder. 

Blind,  blind  to  us  as  Milton's  dusty  eyes 
Are   the   dead   past   and   unknown    future, 

surely; 
"To-morrow  and  to-morrow,"  whatof  them? 
We  know  them  not  —  they  are  enigmas  purely. 

Nor  may  we  ever  see  them  here  below ; 
We  hold  no  lease  of  Ufe  that's  long  and  cer- 
tain. 
While  on  each  side  of  us  — behind,  before  — 
The  Past  and  Future  darkly  hang  their  cur- 
tain. 
'Tis  vain  to  question  them  and  hope  reply. 
Their  lives  are  dumb  and  answers  none  are 

giving; 
Enough  for  us  to  know  and  rightly  use 
To-day,  for  'tis  the  wisest  way  of  living. 


OUR  LIFE'S  JOURNEY. 
We  stay  not  in  this  world  ('tis  not  our  home). 

We're  only  passing  through. 
And  whether  long  or  short  we  here  may  roam, 

God  thus  would  have  us  do. 
Our  years  he  measures  as  a  viewless  span 

Beside  eternity. 
Yet  hfe  begins  the  one  true  age  of  man. 

Named  Immortality. 
From  cradle  to  the  grave,  for  young  or  old, 

He  guides  us  on  our  way; 
Our   journey  all  must  make  — "  our   tale  be 
told," 

Then  pass  to  lasting  day. 
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Man  speaks  of  death,   but  that   he  cannot 
mean, 

We  onlj-  go  up  higher; 
Our  travel  finished  —  hy  the  living  seen  — 

"We  hut  approach  God  nigher. 
'Tis  step  hy  step  we're  ever  traveling  on. 

We  cannot  stop  and  stay; 
And  if  perchance,  our  life's  course  soon  is  run, 

God  meets  us  on  our  way. 
Thus  are  we  but  as  lonely  pilgrims  here, 

Yet  with  Faith's  home  in  view ; 
And  though  we  roam  this  world  for  many  a 
year. 

We're  only  passing  through. 


MARY  MORGAN. 

This  lady  has  written  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Gowau  Lea.  Poems  and  Translations  is  a 
beautiful  little  volume  from  her  pen.  The 
grace  and  sweetness  of  her  writings  appear  in 
these  poems.  Her  translations  from  the 
French,  Italian  and  German,  also  add  a  charm 
to  this  beautiful  little  work. 


SING  ON,  SWEET  BIRD. 

Sing  on  sweet  bird,  I  prj'thee  sing; 

It  joys  mj'  heart  to  hear; 
Art  thou  so  gladsome  every  day  — 

No  clouds  in  all  thy  year? 
Oft  as  I  watch  thee  fly  aloft 

As  seeking  Heaven's  high  dome, 
I  envy  thee  thy  upward  flight. 

From  this  my  earth-bound  home. 
Hast  thou  no  fear?    Hast  thou  no  care? 

Oh  teach  me  all  thy  art. 
To  live  and  sing,  and  singing  soar 

Heavenward  with  lightsome  heart. 
What  though  the  skies  be  dark  betimes, 

The  sun  must  shine  again; 
O  might  I  tune  my  notes  from  thine 

As  if  they  knew  no  pain ! 
But  yet  if  sorrow  will  have  voice. 

Will  follow  my  refrain, 
Know,  'tis  that  Nature  leaves  no  choice. 

Sad  memory  leads  the  strain. 
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SUMMUM  BONUM. 
To  live  in  every  thought 

A  life  so  true  and  pure; 
To  do  in  every  deed 

The  noblest,  and  endure; 
To  hate  with  direst  hate 

The  wrong  and  sin  we  see; 
The  sinner  to  restore 

With  gentlest  charity;— 
This  is  the  heavenly  mind. 

Wherever  it  be  found ; 
A  soul  at  one  with  good. 

Knows  only  hallowed  ground. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
When  friend  to  friend  hath  spoken  the  fare- 
well, 
And   trembled  at  the   thought  that  ne'er 
again 
Perchance  they  two  shall  meet,— the  magic 
spell 
Of  sacred  friendship,  is  it  rent  in  twain? 
From  shore  to  shore  the  waves  of  ocean  roll. 
From  east  to  west  the  lonely  breezes  blow; 
And  shall  not  soul  commune  with  kindred  soul 
In  mutual  sympathetic  ebb  and  flow? 


TO  NATURE. 
Nature,  I  would  be  thy  child. 

Sit  and  worship  at  thy  feet ; 
Read  the  truth  upon  thy  face, 

Wait  upon  thine  accent  sweet: 
I  would  put  my  hand  in  thine. 

Bow  my  head  upon  thy  knee, 
Live  upon  thy  love  alone. 

Fearless,  trusting  all  to  thee. 


CHARITY. 
Thou  askest  not  to  know  the  creed. 
The  rank,  or  name  is  naught  to  thee. 
Where'er  the  human  heart  cries  'help!' 
Thy  kingdom  is,  O  Charity ! 


THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

What  shall  the  next  step  be? 

Know'st  thou.  Futurity? 
Bring  answer  swift  to  me; 

Show  me  my  destiny. 
What  dost  thou  ask  of  me? 

Show  thee  thy  destiny? 
No  life,  alas,  can  be 

Apart  from  mystery. 
I  cannot  reach  to  thee; 

My  power  thou  may'st  defj-; 
Thou  bringest  unto  me 

That  whic'a  in  me  doth  lie ! 


THE  IDEAL. 

"  What  now  is  thine  ideal?"  asks  a  friend. 
As  with  an  earnest  glance  he  turns  to  me; 
"  Each  one  hath  his  own  vision ;  let  us  see 
Wherein  these  differ,  and  whereto  they  tend. 

Think  of  the  world  that  is;  of  what  'might 
be;' 
Of  what  was  loveliest  to  you  long  ago — 
The  shattered  ideals  —  plnce  them  in  arow  — 
Beginning  with  the  years  of  infancy."  — 

I  strove  then  to  call  up  the  vanished  past  — 
A  swift-drawn  mental  picture  of  the  whole  — 
Tracing  each  aim  unto  the  present  hour: 

But  words  were  lialtiug,  and  I  could  at  last 
But  say:  "  O  sky-ward  looking,  fleet-winged 

soul! 
Earth  hath  no  name  for  thine  ideal  flower." 
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LYDIA  A.PLATT  RICHARDS. 

Born  :  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5, 1844. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  been  published 
in  the  Chicag-o  Times,Tribune  and  Inter-Ocean, 
and  other  papers  of  equal  prominence,  from 
which  tliey  have  been  copied  extensively  by 


the 


LYDIA  A.  PLATT  RICHARDS. 

local   press.    The  lineage  of  Mrs.  Piatt 


Richards  dates  back  to  the  English  nobility, 
and  her  American  ancestors  were  officers  and 
prominent  in  all  our  wars.  She  is  now  a  widow, 
and  resides  on  her  property  in  Momeuee,  111. 
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THE  OUTCAST. 
She  may  have  sinned  I  never  knew. 
There  were  reports  —  how  false,  or  true, 
I  had  no  cause  to  ask,  or  know  — 
The  world  condemned,  and  made  it  so. 
She  may  have  sinned  —  the  reckless  child. 
Or  been  deceived,  mistaught,  beg-uiled ; 
Judge  not,  — the  measure  which  you  mete, 
You  shall  receive  at  Jesus'  feet. 
She  may  have  sinned  —  is  sinning  j-et. 
These  least,  these  low  ones  you  forget. 
Are  God's  own  cliiidren,  whom  j'ou  spurn ; 
They  sin  no  more  than  you  who  turn. 
She  may  have  sinned  —  there  is  no  doubt. 
Her  sins  have  someway  found  her  out; 
Who  has  no  sin  —  may  cast  a  stone  — 
By  sinless  hands,  no  stones  are  thrown. 


She  may  have  sinned  —  O,  womankind. 
Are  you  so  stupid —  doubly  blind  — 
To  cast  her  out  —  is  Satan's  joy. 
He  would  doom  her  — and  you  destroy. 


LOVE'S  VAGARIES. 

FIRST  VOICE : 

In  pride  and  wrath  I  fled  his  side. 

Yet  loved  him  so ;  his  promised  bride  — 

For  lying  tongues  had  sown  the  seed 

Of  rank  distrust,  that  venomed  weed, 

Prom  sea  to  sea;  we  dwell  apart  — 

Though  sundered  far,  yet  near  at  heart. 

He  wed  another,  so  did  I  — 

Both  learn  too  late,  love  will  not  die ; 

The  years  fly  past;  my  hair  is  gray  — 

My  one  mad-love  is  young  to-day. 

Age  does  not  reach  the  heart  they  say. 

Nor  love  grow  old  or  fade  —  decay. 

While  vengeful  wrath  will  cool,  subside, 

And  love,  alone,  remain,  abide. 

I  feel  his  warm  breath  on  my  brow. 

Past  thirty  years ;  it  seems  as  now. 

His  strong  arms,  too ;  they  haunt  my  waist, 

Persistent,  as  his  last  embrace; 

His  soft,  sweet  tones,  I  hear  them  still. 

And  shall,  till  heart  itself,  grows  chill. 

Ah,  saddest  fate!  I  hopeless  cry. 

That  woman's  love  can  never  die. 

SECOND  VOICE : 

I  wed  my  love  of  the  tender  tone. 
Him  that  I  loved,  and  loved  alone. 
His  kisses  now  are  tew  and  cold. 
His  arms  have  ceased  to  clasp,  enfold  — 
I  saw  him  kiss  my  servant-maid. 
And  know  that  love  was  doomed 

trayed. 
The  vile  saloon,  the  billiard  hall, 
The  club  and  lodge,  I  hate  them  all. 
Too  late,  I  learn,  the  pure  in  heart 
From  vicious  comrades  stand  apart. 
Who  flirts  with  vice,  and  sin  and  shame, 
No  wifely  hand  can  e'er  reclaim ; 
Divorce  and  courts  are  useless,  vain ; 
Confiding  love,  no  laws  regain. 
Rough,  cruel  words  are  often  mine; 
For  tender  tones  I've  ceased  to  pine; 
While  want,  and  taunts  and  even  blows. 
Have  taught  me  much  of  wedded  woes. 
Deep,  buried  down  from  sneering  eye. 
Where  human  jackals  dare  not  pry; 
I  shroud  that  old  love,  stark  and  dead. 
And  o'er  its  grave,  lone  tears  are  shed. 
Ah,  saddest  fate!  I  mournful  cry. 
When  woman  lives,  and  love  will  die. 
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THE  PATIENT  SHOPGIRL. 
I  saw  a  shopgirl,  pale  and  proud. 
Glide  shrinking  through  the  common  crowd. 
As  though  her  labor  was  a  shame; 
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That  toiler,  worker  was  a  name 
As  black  and  loathsome  for  her  sex 
As  any  born  by  virtue's  wrecks. 
Her  father  dealt  with  Board  of  Trade, 
And  when  himself  a  iDankrupt  made 
He  died.    Yet  mortg-age  debts  remain 
On  household,  home,  all  pertain  — 
Save  his  sick  wife  and  children  — eight. 
None  cared  for  these;  such  poor  estate 
Was  left  by  generous  lenders  each 
As  something  quite  beyond  their  reach. 
The  eldest  child,  our  shopg-irl  pure, 
Went  forth  to  work,  to  serve,  endure. 
A  noble  purpose  kept  her  strong; 
While  taint  of  labor  seems  so  wrong, 
Her  high  mind  cannot  comprehend 
Why  labor  should  the  world  offend. 
■♦  >  » 

MRS.  ISADORE  BAKER. 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Isadore  Baker  have  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  periodicals  and  widely 
copied  by  the  local  press.  She  has  a  volume 
of  poems  ready  for  publication,  which  wiU 
probably  appear  in  1890.  Mrs.  Baker  is  now  a 
resident  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  MORNING  GLORIES. 
So  faintly  flushing,  freshly  fair  — 

Born  of  the  dawn  and  dew. 
They  seem  but  blossoms  of  the  air  — 

Of  sky-ethereal  hue. 
The  pink  and  while  of  sunset  cloud. 

The  blue  of  firmament; 
They  toll  their  sweetness  slowly,  low. 

As  some  rare  instrument. 
Didst  hear  these  elfln  bugles  blow 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 
Didst  hear  these  wind-stirred  bells  a-chime 

In  morn  of  summer  years? 
The  poor  man's  roses.    Thus  they  bloom 

In  lone  and  lowly  places. 
And  peep  behind  the  lattice  bars 

Like  wistful  baby  faces. 
La  France  may  boast  her  fleur-de-lis. 

And  Erin  isle,  the  clover; 
Or  England  cherish  "  eyes-of-day," 

And  Egypt  lotus  lover. 
But  edelweiss,  or  thistle-bloom. 

Though  known  to  song  and  story. 
Hath  ne'er  the  grace,  nor  -winsome  face. 

Of  New  World  morning  glory. 
Ephemeral  —  yet  each  new  day 

Hath  gift  as  fair  in  waiting. 
No  loss  of  vital  chemic  force 

If  death  be  new  creating. 
Red,  white  and  blue,  thy  colors  true 

In  flag  or  blossom  tender. 
In  glow  of  star,  or  crimson  bar, 

In  art  or  nature's  splendor. 
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O  poet,  sing  this  flower  of  song. 

As  Cambridge  bard  of  fleur-de-lis, 
The  iris  by  the  river  marge. 

Or  golden  lily  of  the  lea. 
Bloom  on !  O  glory  of  the  morn, 

Guest  of  the  passing  hour. 
Thou  art  to  kindred  beauty  born. 

Though  but  a  summer  flower. 


THE  VIKING'S  DAUGHTER. 

Venus  above  the  wave. 
Daughter  of  Viking  brave, 

Who  to  all  welcome  gave. 
Save  to  thy  lover; 

Lover  awaiting  thee 

Far  over  Northern  sea. 

Heart  all  aflame  for  thee 
As  for  none  other. 

Message  I'll  send  to  thee. 
Sea-birds  shall  wend  to  thee. 
Winged  lilies  lend  to  thee 

Some  of  their  fragrance; 
List  to  their  whisper  low. 
Gulls  white  as  drift  of  snow. 
Fearing  nor  friend  nor  foe. 

Birds  of  brave  vagrance. 

They  shall  my  message  bring. 
They  of  unwearied  wing. 
Scorn  not  thy  offering, 

Daughter  of  Viking : 
WhUe  I,  in  this  new  world, 
I,  as  in  vortex  whirled. 
By  fate  or  chance  am  hurled, 

My  fortune  seeking. 

Is  this  thine  history. 
Maiden  of  mystery, 
Sea-swans  to  whisper  thee 

News  of  thy  lover? 
Lover  awaiting  thee. 
Far  over  Northern  sea. 
Heart  all  aflame  for  thee 

As  for  none  other. 

Art  thou  a  phantom  proud. 
Spirit  of  storm  and  cloud. 
Never  to  mortal  vowed. 

Never  troth-plighted? 
Wear'st  no  ring  of  gold 
From  Lade's  temple  old. 
Ring  of  King  Olaf  bold. 

Jewel  love-lighted. 

Or,  but  a  vision  sweet  — 
Dawning  from  wave  to  greet 
Eyes  that  with  thine  may  meet 

Love's  own  expression ; 
Speak  thou,  O  maid  of  mist  1 
Oft  by  the  tempest  kissed. 
Speak !  for  we  fain  would  list 

Thy  naive  confession. 
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JOHN  GOSSE  FREEZE. 

Born:  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  4, 1825. 
John  received  a  common  school  and  academic 
education,  including  Latin  and  Greek,  taught 
school  for  several  years,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  har  of  Columbia  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1848.  Mr.  Freeze  has  resided  in 
Bloomshurg  since  that  date,  in  the  constant 
practice  of  his  profession.  This  gentleman 
was  married  in  1854 ;  has  had  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  dead.  In  person  Mr.  Freeze  is 
about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  of  spai-e 
build,  weighing  about  130  pounds,  eyes  of  gray 
color,  hair  and  beard  dark  in  youth,  but  now 
gray.  His  life,  the  life  of  a  lawyer,  has  been 
uneventful,  and  the  reports  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  attest  his  standing  in  his 
profession.  He  has  been  register  and  recorder 
of  his  county,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention  of 
18T3,  from  which  body  he  resigned;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  episcopal  church,  and  chancelor  of 
the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Columbia  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  A 
Royal  Pastoral  and  Other  Poems. 
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SPIRIT  MELODY. 
The  spirit  said  "  Sing-,"  as  I  wandered 

Alone  by  the  babbling  brook, 
Whose  music  welled  up  as  I  pondered. 

Entranced  o'er  some  magical  book; 
The  days  glided  by  me  unheeded, 

Their  coming  no  pleasure  could  bring. 
For  the  day  and  the  night  which  succeeded 

Unceasingly  whispered  me,  "Sing." 
That  voice  was  the  first  in  the  morning, — 

It  came  with  the  sun  o'er  the  hiU, 
It  seemed  like  a  spirit-land  warning 

Mysteriously  working  its  will ; 
The  wind  bore  that  voice  to  me  often. 

It  came  with  the  zephyrs  ot  spring, 
Low  breathing,  "The  best  way  to  soften 

The  harshness  of  life  is  to  sing." 
It  came  in  the  cool  breeze  of  noontide. 

While  nature  was  musing  at  rest; 
Though  deep  silence  reigned  o'er  the  hillside. 

My  ear  with  its  music  was  blest ;  ^ 
The  notes  of  the  birds,  as  they  wended 

Away  on  the  swift-speeding  wing. 
With  the  hum  ot  the  bright  insect  blended. 

And  whispered  me  gently  to  "  sing." 
As  comes  a  sweet  love-tale  at  evening 

To  the  heart,  it  thrillingly  came. 
Still  into  my  willing  ear  breathing 

Its  story  of  greatness  and  fame. 
I  listened  with  joy,  though  I  trembled, — 

It  seemed  the  behest  of  a  king: 
I  doubted  no  more,  nor  dissembled, 

"Twas  certain  the  voice  bade  me  "  sing." 


When  the  stars  in  their  beauty  were  pouring 

A  silvery  sheen  o'er  the  night. 
My  soul,  with  that  spirit-voice  soaring, 

Was  off  in  far  regions  of  light: 
Its  music  was  in  and  around  me, 

Pervading  each  visible  thing; 
Like  a  low,  distant  echo  it  bound  me, 

Repeating  that  mystic  word,  "  Sing." 

The  song  of  the  syren  subdued  me,— 

I  boast  no  Ulyssean  art,— 
With  all  of  itself  it  imbued  me. 

Enshrining  itself  in  my  heart; 
With  Fate  I  could  struggle  no  longer, 

The  air  seemed  with  music  to  ring, 
Each  moment  the  soft  voice  grew  stronger. 

Till  it  bade  me,  in  thunder  tones,  "  Sing." 
I  sang  —  but  how  lame  was  the  metre ! 

I  sang  —  but  how  common  the  theme ! 
Oh,  teach  me  some  strain  that  is  sweeter, 

And  grant  me  pure  poesy's  dream.    • 
Since  now  to  thy  mandate  I  bow  me, 

Deign  o'er  me  thy  mantle  to  fling; 
With  all  of  thy  spirit  endow  me, — 

Enable  me  truly  to  "Sing." 


TO  MARGARET. 
Have  thou  a  care,  most  trustful  Margaret, 
Who  comes  a-wooing  to  thy  garden  gate ; 
Keep  him  a  suppliant. 
Nor  grant  a  favor  thou  canst  not  recall. 
It  is  enough  that  he  in  Eden  walks, 
And  the  sweet  perfume  of  its  shrubs  inhales. 
Nor  let  him  cross  the  stream 
That  keeps  the  way  twixt  him  and  Para- 
dise. 
Oft  shall  he  circle  the  forbidding  waUs, 
Oft  seek  the  breeze  that  wantoned  with  thy 
hair. 
Reach  for  thy  absent  self. 
And  think  he  sees  thee  though  thou  be 
not  there. 
Thou  unessayed  art  ever  fair  and  pure, 
A  kiss,  a  touch,  a  step  may  break  the  charm , 
Then  keep  thee  to  thyself  — 
The  sought  for  gem  is  ever  prized  the 
most. 
While  thus  he  stands  an  humble. 
Thou  art  the  mistress  of  his  fate  and  thine; 
Pass  but  the  Rubicon, 
He  is  the  Csesar,  thou  the  fallen  Rome. 
Therefore  beware,  most  trustful  Margaret, 
Who  comes  a  wooing  to  thy  garden  gate ; 
While  ignorance  is  bliss 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  grows  in  Paradise! 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

Why  do  you  love  me?  said  my  blushing  maid, 
As  on  her  head  caressingly  I  laid 
The  sun-browned  hand  that  wins  my  daily 
bread ; 
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It  cannot  be  my  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
For  many  maidens  maj'  with  me  compare 
And  this  great  crowning  glory  with  me  share. 

Why  do  you  love  me?  Are  my  sweet  gray  eyes 
As  you  so  often  call  them,  such  a  prize, 
That  if  possessed  by  you,  you  could  despise 
Golconda's  gems  and  India's  fields  of  gold? 
Ah !  these  would  give  you  happiness  untold, 
And  ease  from  toil  and  care  when  years  grow 
old. 

Why  do  you  love  me?  I've  no  lily  hand 
With  jewels  decked.    One  simple  band 
Of  virgin  gold  is  all  it  may  command; 
And  though  it  thrills  to  the  full  finger  ends 
At  clasp  of  yours,  I  cannot  think  it  sends 
Such  rapture  through  you  as  your  tongue 
pretends. 

Why  do  you  love  me?  I  can  never  bring 
To  your  acceptance  any  offering, 
Great  name,  nor  high  estate,  nor  any  thing ; 
I'm  but  myself,  and  cannot,  cannot  guess 
Why  you  should  love  me, —  you,  who  might 

caress 
The  highest  In  the  land  —  I  cannot,  cannot 

guess. 

Why  do  I  love  thee?  It  is  naught  to  me 
That  high  estates  are  wanting  unto  thee. 
That  jewels  flash  not  o'er  thee  brilliantly  — 
Mere  dross  are  they!  One  living  golden  hair 
Is  worth  them  all.    Thou  art  thyself,  my  fair. 
Made  precious  by  our  love,  thy  heart  a  jewel 
rare. 


DR.  W.  M.  GRAY. 

This  gentlemen  now  resides  in  Allegheny,  Pa. 
He  has  written  hundreds  of  poems  which  have 
received  pubUcation,  and  also  has  several  long 
poems  that  he  intends  to  publish  in  book  form 
at  an  early  date. 
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LONGINGS. 
Yet  luck  is  most  too  vague 

Por  me  to  trust — , 
It  may  come  back  to  plague 

And  turn  to  dust. 

Then  let  me  try  once  more 
To  win  the  race. 

And  with  the  men  of  lore 
To  gain  a  place. 

By  labor,  thought  and  skill, 
I  may  get  through. 

But  cease,  I  never  will 
Until  I  do. 

Yet  if  again  my  verse 

Should  not  succeed,  — 
Or  if  again  reverse 


Dark  phantoms  breed, 
My  efforts  will  not  wane, 

Still  would  I  toil 
And  cultivate  again 

The  stubborn  soil. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGEE. 

We  always  ask  the  little  boy 

To  turn  the  stone. 
And  should  the  little  rascal  cry 

When  he  is  blown, — 
We  who  are  men,  and  hold  the  ax. 
Will  pay  him  with  a  few  sly  whacks; 
Then  say,  "  You  scamp  now  run  to  school, 
You're  late,  and  wiUbe  licked,  you  fool;" 
Tlien  thank  our  stars  that  we  are  grown. 
And  not  the  boy  that  turned  the  stone. 


MARY  D.  MCINTOSH. 

Born:  Pernandina,  Fla.,  April  4, 1867. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  chiefly 
in  local  papers.    She  now  resides  in  Williams- 
town,  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 


THE  FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER. 

A  Uttle  four-leaf  clover 

That  by  the  wayside  grew, 

She  stooping  plucked  and  fastened 

Within  her  dainty  shoe. 

So  small  I  did  not  see  it 

As  adown  the  lane  we  met ; 

But  the  face  of  she  who  wore  it 

I  never  can  forget. 

O  little  four-leaf  clover 
With  leaves  of  emerald  hue, 
I'd  roam  the  wide  fields  over 
To  get  a  ghmpse  of  you. 
More  sought  than  any  flower 
That  grows  in  field  or  dell. 
Luck  upon  thy  leaves  has  power. 
Fate  has  bound  thee  with  a  speU. 

'Twas  fate  that  caused  the  meeting 
And  love  that  came  at  sight 
Of  the  graceful  little  figure 
With  eyes  so  blue  and  bright ; 
With  voice  so  sweet  and  cheery, 
It  went  straight  to  my  heart. 
And  a  winning  look  that  memory 
Will  never  let  depart. 

My  thoughts  wiU  ever  be  of  her, 
Though  many  years  have  fled; 
The  days  of  joy  have  vanished 
The  hopes  of  youth  are  dead. 
But  I  feel  in  looking  backward 
That  mj'  heart  would  wake  anew. 
Could  I  meet  again  the  maiden 
With  the  clover  in  her  shoe. 
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HARRIS  COLMAN  RIGGS. 

Born  in  Canada,  Sept.  2, 1848. 
For  tlie  last  decade  the  poems  of  :Nrr.  Rig 


HARRIS  COLMAN  BIGGS. 

have  appeared  in  the  local  press.    He  resides 
on  his  farm  in  Wetmore,  Kansas. 
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THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

We're  home  once  again.  Father, 

'Neath  the  paternal  roof. 

To  receive  your  choicest  blessing 

Not  one  doth  stand  aloof; 

All  home,  without  exception. 

There's  not  a  missing  link  — 

Though  some  of  us  have  halted 

At  eternity's  very  brink. 

We  come  not  with  childish  rabble 

As  in  days  of  yore  —  when, 

Witli  song,  and  shout,  and  laughter 

And  toys  strewn  o'er  the  floor. 

We  turned  to  give  attention 

To  tales  of  ancient  lore, 

Or  lisped  our  prayer  at  e'en 

And  kissed  good  niglit  o'er  and  o'er. 

We  come  to  greet  you.  Father,  Mother, 

For  its  fifty  years  to-day 

Since  you  launched  your  barque  together 

To  breast  life's  stormy  waj'; 

Fierce  tempests  surged  about  you 

Threatening  to  overwhelm  —yet 

O'er  the  foaming  tide  you  softly  glide. 

Guided  by  faith,  and  a  steady  helm. 


Oh !  how  few  on  life's  ocean  wide, 
Together,  fifty  years,  doth  smoothly  gUde ; 
How  many  go  down  when  a  few  years  out. 
Ah !  many  falter  'mid  fear  and  doubt; 
Alas,  some  mutiny  and  divide  the  crew, 
Find  the  ship  too  small  for  even  two ! 
But  some,  thank  God.with  hearts  e'er  true 
Until  death  us  do  part,  find  love  ever  new. 
From  distant  homes  we've  come  to  greet 

you,— 
Your  crowns  of  fifty  j-ears. 
For  soon,  ah  soon !  we'll  kiss  you 
'Mid  sighs  and  falUng  tears. 
E'en  now  you're  in  the  harbor, 
Tour  barque  glides  past  the  pier. 
Soon  the  voyage  will  be  ended  — 
The  cross  laid  down,  the  crown  appear. 

THE  POET'S  VISION. 
The  poet  sat  in  his  easy  chair 
While  busy  fancy  flits  here  and  there; 
His  eyes  kindle  with  rapture's  glare 
At  a  vision  of  beauty  rich  and  rare. 
That  down  the  street  seemed  to  float 
Like  Diana  in  her  aerial  boat; 
Seizing  my  pen  I  hastily  wrote 
The  vision  that  on  my  memory  smote. 

Lo !  a  form  of  some  six  feet. 

Proudly,  grandly,  crossed  the  street 

At  touch  of  the  hat,  a  courtesy  neat. 

And  the  pair  disappear  down  the  street. 

The  vision  stirred  my  plastic  mold ; 

I  wondered  that  hearts  e'er  grew  cold,— 

That  like  cattle,  they  are  bought  and  sold,— 

The  vision  lengthened  fold  on  fold. 

I  prayed  in  my  heart  that  the  tender  maid 

Might  ne'er  be  saddened  by  hfe  of  shade. 

Like  the  purling  brook  through  copse  and 

glade. 
Her  life  might  flow  through  sun  and  shade. 
Where  perennial  flowers  bloom 
And  song  of  birds  dispel  the  gloom. 
Where  fadeless  green  the  fields  assume. 
Dear  man  and  maid  is  this  your  doom? 
I  saw  the  distant  light  of  fire 
Slowly,  steadily,  rising  higher; 
Heavenly  gift !  Maternal  desire, 
Graduallj',  sounds  and  voices  nigher. 
I  heard  the  prattle  of  innocence  sweet, 
I  heard  the  patter  of  little  feet ; 
Behold  the  joy  of  home  complete 
When  Heaven  crowns  the  mercy  seat. 
I  saw  on  the  records  of  earth  a  name 
High  up  among  the  men  of  fame. 
The  sire  distinguished  could  not  claim; 
I  saw  aged,  modest  dame. 
And  by  her  side,  in  comely  attire, 
Stood  the  aged  dignified  sire ; 
I  poised  my  pen,  thought  to  inspire. 
The  vision  had  flown,  the  muse  expire. 
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MRS.  SALLIE  B.  HARRIS. 

Born:  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  1840. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  papers  of  her 
native  state.    She  has  been  an  invalid  for  a 


.Mi;s.  SALLIE  B.   H.4J{RIS. 

number  of  years,  and  whenever  she  wishes  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature  she  is  obliged  to 
be  moved  in  a  rolling-  chair.  Mrs.  Harris  is 
now  a  resident  of  Greenville,  Kentucky. 
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COMMUNION  WITH  THE  ROSES. 
I  sat  'neath  a  loved  vine-clad  bower, 

Inhaling  the  soft  and  balmy  breath  of  May, 
Listening  for  a  voice  from  the  opening  flowers 

To  tell  of  pain  of  sorrow  and  decay. 
Of  autumn  winds,  and  wintry  snows. 

That  scatters  the  roses  far,  far,  away. 
But  alas !  not  a  whispering  voice  e'er  came, 

To  tell  of  blighted  breath,  or  faded  leaves. 
Of  summer's  fleeting  hours,  that  went  away, 

Of  November's  winds  that  shook  the  leaves. 
And  bore  them  from  their  parent  stem. 

To  wither,  to  molder,  and  cease  to  bloom. 
No,  in  their  whispering  the  roses  ne'er  spake. 

Of  bitter  despair,  of  fading  or  dying; 
Their  murmurings  were  of  beauty  and  hope. 

Of  cheerful  greeting,  and  not  of  sighing; 
They  came,  their  beauty  and   fragrance  to 
bring. 

To  linger  for  a  short  season,  then  leave. 


They  came  with  greeting  to  the  morning  air. 

Not  to  tell  why  summer  roses  fade. 
But  peeping  through  pearls  of  dewdrops  fair. 

That  on  the  blushing  rose  cheeks  lay, 
To  quaff  the  fragrant  early  breath  of  May, 

And  woo  the  sunshine  to  their  feet. 
From  earth's  carpet  of  green  they  spring 

To  deck  the   bower  with  roses  rare   and 
bright. 
And  revel  In  the  music  the  cat-bird  trills. 

To  sip   from  the  chalice  pure  nectar  of  de- 
light. 
To  wave  o'er  the  graves  of  loved  ones  gone. 

And  wreathe  fresh  garlands  for  their  tombs. 


AN  ODE. 
The  warm  sweet  month  of  June  is  near. 

The  soft  breathing  zephyrs  I  now  can  hear ; 
And  nature  spreads  in  bounty  and  gorgeous 
array 
Her  beauteous  tribute  of  blessings  each  day. 


'Tis  morn,  all  nature  seems  lovely  and  fair; 

The  leaves  sip  sweet  nectar  from  the  air. 
The  rose,  kissed  by  the  sunbeams  at  play, 

Mingles  its  fragrance  with  fresh  blooming 
hay. 
How  lovely  at  eventide !  doth  nature  seem. 

The  trees  all  decked  in  foliage  so  green 
Reaching  out  their  shadowy  arms  for  light. 

And  to  catch  the  sof  Walling  dews  of  night. 


FOR  THE  ECHO. 

Vanished  the  gilded  dreams  of  youth  may  be, 

And  buried  my  many  fond  hopes,  untold. 
The  pleasures  of  other  days  I  ne'er  may  see; 

But  my  heart  shaU  never  grow  old. 
Tho  the  summer  of  life's  now  upon  me. 

And  the  bliss  of  youth  I'll  feel  no  more; 
Tho  the  shade  of  life's  winter  is  near  me, 

My  heart  shaU.  never,  never,  grow  old. 
Tho  the  wings  of  time  may  onward  sweep, 

And  bend  this  form  and  its  strength  with 
hold. 
And  leave  a  heart  aU  torn,  to  bleed  in  grief ; 

Yet  my  heart  shaU  never  grow  old. 
The  snow  of  age  may  faU  upon  me  now, 

And  silver  my  hair  with  its  icy  hold; 
And  lines  of  sorrow  enstamp  my  brow. 

But  my  heart  shall  never  grow  old. 
Friends  may  be  scattered,  and  I  left  alone 

To  drink  from  the  chalice  that's  full  of  woe ; 
With   a  heart   all  chEled   from   fate's  stern 
frown. 

But  it  shall  never,  never,  grow  old. 
Tho'  I'm  tossed  on  misfortune's  billowy  baik. 

And  am  called  through  deep  waters  of  woe ; 
Or  ruthlessly  forced  from  loved  ones  to  part. 

Yet  mv  heart  shall  never,  never,  grow  old. 
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FRANK  E.VAUGHN. 

Born:  Kankakee,  III.,  Feb.  14, 1839. 
By  profession  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a  printer,  now- 
employed  in  Leadville,  Colorado.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicag-o  Times,  New  York 
Clipper,  and  other  well  known  newspapers. 
He  generally  writes  on  current  topics. 
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DAVID  SHAW. 

Honor  to  him,  whoever  he  be. 

Whatever  his  calling,  country  or  creed. 

Who  risks  his  life  at  duty's  demand, 

Or  dies  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  deed. 

David  Shaw  was  an  engineer. 

With  an  honest  heart  and  an  open  hand ; 

He  pulled  the  Leadville  day  express 

On  the  "Baby  Road,"  the  Rio  Grande; 

Salida  to  Pueblo  was  his  run. 

Through  the  choicest  work  from  Nature's 

forge. 
Where  the  rushing  Arkansas  river  rends 
The  granite  —  forming  the  Royal  Gorge. 
He  was  much  like  other  engineers; 
A  plain  man  with  a  common  name; 
He  loved  his  family  truly  and  well 
And  next  in  his  heart  his  engine  came. 
His  wife,  his  home,  his  children  twain. 
Who  prattled  and  played  around  his  knee. 
Were  all  the  world  to  David  Shaw, 
And  he  was  happy  as  man  could  be. 
September  the  second,  eighty-seven. 
From  Salida  Dave  pulled  out  his  train. 
Freighted  with  men,  and  children  and  wo- 
men; 
He  never  traveled  that  road  again  — 
He  whistled  and  sang  as  they  sped  along, 
His  heart  was  merry  and  free  from  care; 
The  mile-posts  melted  away  behind 
And  his  bronzed  face  cut  through  the  pleas- 
ant air 
Through  the  Grand  Canon,  along  the  river. 
The  prison  city  was  reached  and  passed. 
With  the  right  of  line  and  the  road  dead  level 
The  time  he  was  making  was  very  fast. 
He  opened  the  throttle  a  little  wider. 
He  smiled  as   he  w^atched  the  wheels   go 
round ;  [ered. 

The  engine  trembled,  her  steam  head;  quiv- 
Though  they  traveled  swift,  he  was  home- 
ward bound. 
A  sudden  curve,  "  Oh  God!  what's  that?" 
For  there  in  the  narrow,  winding  way. 
Barring  the  path  of  the  iron  steed, 
A  mighty  mass  of  granite  lay. 
Loosed  by  the  flood  of  summer  rain. 
From  its  barren  bed  in  the  lowering  hill. 
It  had  fallen  athwart  the  narrow  gauge, 
A  huge  death  barrier,  sullen  and  still. 
Too  late  to  stop  at  the  speed  they  were  run- 
ning; 


Dave  clenched  his  teeth  with  bated  breath  — 
To  jump  was  his  only  chance  for  safety. 
To  remain  was  almost  certain  death. 
Just  for  a  moment  a  thought  of  escape 
Went  sui-ging  through  his  startled  brain. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  fireman  and  calmly 

said, 
"  Save  yourself,  partner,  I'll  stay  by  the 

train!" 
He  had  counted  the  cost  in  an  instant's  time ; 
His  life  or  a  hundred?— 'twas    desperate 

stakes  — 
He  remembered  the  women  and  babies  be- 
hind. 
And  reversed  his  engine  and  whistled  "  down 

brakes!" 
Did  he  think  of  wife,  of  children  and  home? 
Was  his  stout  heart  touched  by  the  hand  of 

fear? 
Whatever  his  thoughts,  he  stayed  at  his  post. 
His  duty  was  there  as  an  engineer. 
Only  a  second  he  had  to  wait — 
A  thunderous  crash  —  an  awful  shock. 
As  with  a  bound  like  a  living  thing. 
The  train  plunged  into  the  mass  of  rock. 
Crushed,  bleeding  and  dying  —  David  Shaw 
Lay   'neath  the  wreck  by  the  side  of  the 

stream ; 
His  hand  on  throttle  and  lever  —  his  shroud 
A  cloud  of  scalding,  sickening  steam ! 
He  gave  his  life  that  others  might  live ; 
'Twas  the  deed  of  a   martyr  from  heroes 

sprung. 
An  old,  old  story  upon  the  rail. 
But  in  grateful  memory  forever  young. 
Rear  o'er  his  head  a  graven  pile 
Of  pure  white  marble  Avithout  a  flaw. 
That  all  futurity  may  know 
Of  the  death  and  deed  of  David  Shaw. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OP  LABOR. 
True  friends  of  right, 
Hail  men  of  might ! 
Exponents  of  the  coming  light. 
Kings  of  two  hands. 
No  prouder  bands 
In  days  of  old 
Gave  strife  for  gold. 
Honor  thy  toil. 
Tyranny  foil. 
Sons  of  the  soil. 
On  Freedom's  breast 
Find  life  and  rest. 
Loyal  and  true 
As  brothers  be ; 

Banded  together  each  friend  and  neigh- 
bor- 
On  Honor's  roll  the  world  shall  see. 
Right,  justice,  might, — The  Knights  of 
Labor. 
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NOTHING  TO  TOU. 

Think  of  her  mournfully; 

Sadly  — not  scornfully  — 
What  she  has  been  is  nothing  to  you. 

No  one  should  weep  for  her, 

Now  there  is  sleep  for  her 
Under  the  evergreens,  daisies  and  dew. 

Talk  if  you  wUl  of  her, 

But  speak  not  iU  of  her  — 
The  sins  of  the  living  are  not  of  the  dead. 

KememlDer  her  charity, 

Forget  all  disparity ; 
Let  her  judges  be  they  whom  she  sheltered 
and  fed. 

Keep  her  impurity 

In  dark  obscurity, 
Only  remember  the  good  she  has  done. 

She  to  the  dregs  has  quaffed 

AU  of  hfe's  bitter  draught  — 
Who  knows  what  crown  her  kindness  has  won? 

Though  she  has  been  defiled 

The  tears  of  a  little  child 
May  wash  from  the  record  much  of  her  sin ; 

While  others  weep  and  wait 

Outside  of  Heaven's  gate. 
Angels  may  come  to  her  and  lead  her  in. 

When  at  the  judgment  throne 

The  Master  claims  His  own. 
Dividing  the  bad  from  the  good  and  the  true. 
There,  pure  and  spotless. 
Her  rank  shaU  be  not  less 
Than  will  be  given,  perhaps  unto  you. 

Then  do  not  sneer  at  her 

Or  scornfully  jeer  at  her  — 
Death  came  to  her,  and  will  come  to  you  — 

Will  there  be  scoffing  or  weeping. 

When,  like  her,  you  are  sleeping 
Under  the  evergreens,  daisies  and  dew. 


MRS.  JANE  C.  CLEMENT. 

Born:  Rush,  N.  T.,  JTJiiY28, 1840. 
This  lady  has  written  poems  more  or  less  for 
the  press  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  local  press.  She  now  foUows  the  occu- 
pation of  nurse  in  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
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HEART  SEARCHINGS. 
What  am  I  doing  for  Jesus? 
What  am  I  doing  to-day? 
Have  I  my  lamp  trimmed  and  burning? 
Or  have  I  grown  faint  by  the  way? 
Are  my  feet  swift  to  run  at  his  bidding? 
Am  I  prepared  to  receive 
The  promise  He  made  to  His  children? 
Do  I  now  truly  believe? 
A  crown  and  a  kingdom  are  promised 
When  this  life  of  labor  is  done, 


To  those  who  go  forward  to  conquer  - 
Have  I  the  whole  armor  on? 
Father  forgive  my  backslidings, 
O'erlook  my  heart-wanderings  to-day; 
I  would  be  a  true-hearted  Christian, 
Help  me  to  watch  and  praj'. 
Then  when  the  conflict  is  o'er 
And  the  death  angel  whispers  to  me, 
Take  me  to  Heaven,  dear  Savior, 
To  dwell  there  forever  with  Thee. 


LON  HARTIGAN. 

Born:  Sussex  Co.,Vt.,  April  11, 1863. 
Graduating  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lon  then 
learned  the  printers'  trade.  Later  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Chicago  Times,  and  then  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  correspondent.  Mr. 
Hartlgan  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1883, 
and  served  for  five  years.  In  1888  he  started 
in  New  Mexico  the  Gallop  Gleaner,  of  which 
he  is  still  editor  and  part  proprietor.  His 
poems  have  appeared  in  many  of  the  leading 
publications. 

A  LYRIC  TO  HER  PHOTOGRAPH. 
Bonnie  and  fair,  yet  cruel,  Lizette, 
Sweet  memory's  casket  holds  you  yet; 
The  heart's  wild  beats  when  your  dainty  face. 
Is  viewed  again,  with  each  loving  trace. 
Proclaim  to  my  soul  beyond  a  doubt 
That  life  is  naught  since  you  stepped  out. 
That  golden  hair,  a  glittering  sheen, 
And  those  lovely  eyes  — still  bright,  I  ween; 
That  cherry  mouth,  those  teeth  of  pearl; 
That  smile  that  set  my  brain  a-whirl. 
Are  still  remembered.     How  my  fond  love 

grew! 
Whenever  your  charming  face  I  view. 
Still  you  were  heartless,  tho'  fair,  Lizette, 
You  were  naught  but  a  pretty,  vain  coquette; 
And  I  was  a  mad,  impetuous  youth. 
Whose  blood  ran  hot ;  yet  a  fool,  forsooth ! 
For  I  fancied  that  all  your  love  was  mine. 
When  we   pledged  each  heart  in  sparkling 

wine. 
1  was  careless,  happy  and  gay,  Lizette, 
The  Past  and  the  Future  I  could  forget. 
And  only  the  Present,  in  rosiest  hue 
Was  lived  while  I  wandered  through  life  with 

you. 
Ah,  the  gilded  hours,  how  swift  their  flight. 
When  one's  heart  is  bound  by  Cupid  tight! 
The  tropic's  charms  were  enhanced,  Lizette, 
By  those  glorious  orbs  that  charm  me  yet; 
Tho'  you  are  not  mine  as  in  days  of  old, 
Your  image  my  heart  must  ever  hold. 
May  we  meet  again,  'mid  the  asphodels, 
In  that  land  where  Discord  never  dwells. 
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REV. JAMES  W.  D.ANDERSON. 

Born:  Coffey  Co.,  Kan.,  March  3, 1859. 
Rev.  J.  W.  D.  Anderson  is  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  his  professional  calling  at  Elk  City, 
Kansas.    His  writings  have  appeared  in  the 


REV.  JAMES  W.  D.  ANDERSON  . 

leading  periodicals  of  America.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  has  delivered  exten- 
sively a  popular  lecture  on  Kansas  Poets  and 
Poetry.  He  also  has  in  preparation  a  religious 
work  which  will  be  published  in  1890. 
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MORTTTA. 
They  told  me  yesterday  that  she  was  dead. 
And,  at  the  word,  the  scalding,  blinding  tears 
Gushed  from  their  fount.    Stricken  I  bowed 

my  head 
While   Memory   brought  again   the  by-gone 

years. 
When,  at  a  distance,  I  had  walked  and  loved, 
But  never  dared  to  make  my  loving  known. 
So  coldlj^  looked  she  on  me.    Unreproved 
Because  unnoticed,  worshiped  I  alone. 
Gods,  how  I  loved !  As  Eastern  Devotee 
Finds  in  Nirvana  all  his  soul's  desire, 
So  found  I  in  her.    Life  she  was  to  me. 
And  heavenly  manna  and  celestial  choir. 
Soul,  body,  mind  and  spirit  owned  the  thrall, 
Found  satisfaction  where  her  presence  shed 
Its  radiant  glory.    Yet,  throughout  it  all, 
I  knew  she  loved  me  not;  and  she  is  dead. 


And  this  is  saddest:  If  the  Priests  say  true. 
Somewhere  there  lies  a  fairer  land  than  this. 
Where  lovers  meet,  and  skies  bend  ever  blue, 
And  earthly  sorrows  end  in  heavenly  bliss: 
But  in  that  work  my  soul  will  stiU  make  moan, 
Nor  know  a  hope,  though  ages  shah  have  fled; 
In  life  she  gave  to  me  no  loving  tone; 
Eternity  is  powerless :  She  is  dead! 


BY  THE  RIVER. 

We  walked  on  the  banks  of  beautiful   river. 

And  slowly  and  idly  we  loitered  along; 
Its  musical  murmurs  made  melody  ever. 

Harmoniously  blending  in  low,rippling  song. 
We  whispered  of  love  as  we  walked  by  the 
river, 
Of  love  that  found  joy  just  in  loving,  alone. 
And  our  hearts,  as  we  spoke,  throbbed  with 
tremulous  quiver, 
In  unison  throbbed  with  each  gladdening 
tone. 
We  sat  on  the  banks  and  tossed  flowers  in  the 

river. 
And  said,  as  we  watched  them  float  lightly 
away: 
"  So  our  lives  wiU  flow  on,  fuU  of  praise  to 
tha  Giver, 
And  crowned  with  bright  flowers  as  we  crown 
thee  to-day." 

But  the  death  angel  carried  her  over  a  river 
More  dark  than  the  one  where  I  claimed  her 
as  mine. 
Spake  she  softly  while  crossing:  "Death  only 
can  sever 
My   soul  but  a  moment,  my  darling,  from 
thine." 
So,  with  heart  full  of  longing,  and  eyes  full  of 
weeping, 
I  look  toward  that  river  on  whose  farther 
shore 
My  loved  one  is  waiting.    And  life's  shadows 
ci'eeping 
Toward  sunset  give  comfort.    I  soon  will  be 
o'er. 


MY  IDEAL. 
"  A  being  bright  from  Paradise, 

So  seems  she  to  my  vision. 
Whose  presence  gladdens  earth-dimmed 
eyes. 
And  tempts  to  fields  Elysian." 
A  stately  form  of  perfect  mold. 

Yet  often  lowly  bending, 
A  face  whose  beauty  grows  not  old 

Since  passing  years  are  lending 
Charms  ever  new.    Bright  eyes  that  hold 

A  score  of  nymphs  contending. 
A  mind  that  holds  by  conqueror's  right 
The  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
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Triumphant  climbs  the  dazzling  height 

Where  stand  the  world's  great  sages, 
Yet  in  that  book  takes  most  delight 

Where  human  hearts  are  pages. 
A  soul  completely  purged  from  sin 

By  God's  all-cleansing  fire. 
That  aU  its  spacious  courts  within. 

Holds  not  one  base  desire. 
And  fit,  by  innate  worth,  to  win 

A  place  in  heavenly  choir. 

"  From  Paradise,  a  being  bright, 
So  seems  my  fair  Ideal 

Who  sits  beside  me  as  I  write, 
A  soul  suflficing  real." 


THE  MOUNT  OF  VISION. 

Before  us  loomed  the  towering  Mount  of 

Vision ; 

We  stood  together  at  the  very  base. 

And,  looking  upward,  made  the  firm  decision 

We'd  test  the  rough  ascent  with  even  pace. 

We  saw  the  beetling  crags  and  deep  recesses 

O'er  which  our  way  must  lie.but  we  were  told 
That  he  who  to  the  highest  summit  presses 

Will  see  the  gates  to  Elysian  fields  unfold. 
Hand  joined  in  hand,  we  cUmbed  the  lofty 

mountain; 
We  passed  the  jutting  crags  and  threatening 
peaks ; 
No  pleasant  grove  was  there,  nor  cooling 
fountain. 
Nor  rest,  save  that  which  high  ambition  seeks. 
Yet  sweet  companionship  made  labor  lighter, 
And  obstacles  surmounted  trained  the  feet 
For  fresh  exertions,and  the  way  grew  brighter 
Illumed  by  hght  that  shone  from  Victory's 
seat. 
We  stand  together  on  the  Mount  of  Vision, 

And  now  we  know  the  path  our  feet  have  trod 
Has  led  to  Duty's  fields,  not  fields  of  Elysian, 
And  far  above  us  stretch  the  heights  of  God. 
But  toward  those  regions  pure  we  turn  our 
faces. 
Oh  comrades !  May  our  life-work,  just  begun. 
Though  other  hopes  the  hand  of  Time  erases, 
Keceive  at  last  the  crowning  word:   Well 
done! 


^- 


MARIA  LOUISE  EVE. 

Born:  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  first  literary  success  of  Miss  Eve  was  an 
essay  entitled  Thoughts  About  Talking,  which 
received  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  ott- 
ered by  Scott's  Monthly  of  Atlanta,  and  in 
1879  the  poem  Conquered  at  Last  received  a 
prize.  The  short  poem  of  A  Brier  Rose  also 
received  a  prize  in  1889  from  the  Augusta 
Chronicle.  Miss  Eve  hopes  soon  to  publish  a 
complete  book  of  her  poems. 


A  BRIER  ROSE. 
Is  this  the  boon  desired  so  much. 
This  thorny  rose  we  cannot  touch, 
But  we  are  wounded  for  our  pains. 
Yet  clasp  it  while  the  thorn  remains? 
For  Love  did  once  in  Eden  dweU, 
Ere  yet  among  the  thorns  it  fell. 
That  now  is  but  a  brier  rose 
Amid  the  wilderness  that  grows. 
No  sweeter  rose  was  ever  seen ; 
But  ah !  her  thorns,  how  sharp  and  keen. 
How  deep  they  pierce,  how  long  abide. 
How  closely  in  her  beauty  hide. 
For  every  rose  a  thorn,  a  tear  — 
Who  wants  a  flower  that  costs  so  dear? 
For  Love  is  but  a  brier  rose, 
A  thing  of  joy,  beset  with  woes. 
But  ah !  how  rich  and  red  and  rare 
Her  roses  are.    Who  would  not  dare 
The  wounding  of  her  thorns  to  bear 
This  fairest  earthly  rose  to  wear ! 
For  there  is  nothing  sweeter  here, 
Tho'  full  of  thorns  and  costing  dear; 
And  it  will  bloom  one  day,  be  sure, 
A  brier  rose  no  more,  no  more. 


DADDY  JIM. 

«i  Daddy  Jim?  Daddy  Jim !   are  you  deaf  and 
blind?  " 

The  boys  are  shouting  it  loud  and  clear; 

But  faintly  it  falls  on  the  old  man's  ear, 
Like  a  mulfled  bell,  that  we  hardly  mind. 

Daddy  Jim  stood  still,  and  he  looked  so  good, 
With  his  old  hands  crossed  on  his  oaken  staff. 
That  the   boys   all  stopped  and  forgot  to 
laugh. 

And  gathered  around  where  the  old  man  stood. 

"  Nay,  boys,  I  am  not  deaf,"  said  Daddy  Jim, 
"  Though   very   faint   and  far  your  voices 

sound. 
And  I  am  not  blind, though  everything  round 

Is  fading  on  my  sight  and  getting  dim. 

"  I  have  gone  so  far  on  the  wide,  wide  river. 
That  the  shores  of  earth  are  a  melting  view. 
And  the  sounds  that  reach  me  are  faint  and 
few; 

They'll  come  to  me  soon  no  more  forever. 

"  But  neither  deaf  nor  blind  is  Daddy  Jim, 
When  his  name  is  called  from  the  nearer 

shore, 
Where  the  hearts  that  loved  him  are  gone 
before. 
And  there  white  hands  beckon  across  to  him. 

•  >  So  I  strain  my  eyes  and  ears  no  longer 
For  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  fading 

shore ; 
But  I  fix  them  full  on  the  Land  before. 

And  everv  day  they  are  getting  stronger." 
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R.  FLETCHER  GRAY,  M.  D. 

Born:  Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  11, 1841. 
Under  a  nom  de  plume,  Doctor  Gray  has  for 
years  contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  the 
journals  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  which  have  been  read  and  admired. 


THE  ECHO  OF  A  FALLING  LEAF. 

Yellow  and  sere,  so  pale,  so  dead, 

Fluttering  down  on  the  brook's  bare  bed,— 

It  silently  pleads,  so  I  bear  it  home 

To  explore  its  life's  mysterious  tome. 

But  brief  months  since,  'twas  an  embryo 

Nestled  so  snug-  in  its  cell  to  grow  — 

No  botanist  now  can  begin  to  tell 

Its  transformation,  ere  it  fell. 

Yet  erst  in  life,  it  was  fresh  and  fair; 

And,  sporting  free  in  the  balmy  aii% 

It  cared  not  one  whit  for  sun  and  rain  — 

They  made  it  all  the  brighter  again. 

It  quaffed  the  dew,  reflected  the  light, 

Then,  rocked  to   sleep   in  the   cradle  of 

Night, 
Awoke,  with  Aurora,  robed  m  green. 
And  warbled  the  song  of  a  fairy  queen. 
While  gazing  upon  this  sycamore  leaf. 
We  touchingly  ask,  who  is  the  thief 
That  dares  outrage,  with  ruffian  hand. 
This  foliage  queen  once  great,  so  grand? 
In  Luna's  cycle,  came  Wod,  by  night 
From    his    crystal    North,    full    frosted 

white; 
And,  gliding  by,  with  his  icy  breath. 
He  hushed  this  leaf  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
It  rests  before  me,—  "  faded  and  gone;" 
Though  dead,  it  pleads  with  a  prophet's 

tongue: 
"The  life  whose  breath  inspires  this  line, 
Ere  long  will  be  as  extinct  as  mine." 
"  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf;"  thus  true 
Our  Mother's  Book  speaks  to  me,  to  you; 
"The  fading  flower  or  leaflet's  fall. 
But  heralds  the  common  lot  of  all." 
We  all  do  fade?  Ay,  sweetly  true,— 
As  the  leaf  are  we,  like  the  early  dewj — 
But  sweeter  thought;  if  brave  and  true, 
We  simply  fade  to  flourish  anew. 
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AN  ASPIRATION. 
Ah,  once  1  felt  thy  presence  near. 

Thy  helping  hand  to  me  was  given, 
It  swept  my  soul  and  calmed  my  fear. 

Like  love's  bright  messenger  from  heaven. 
I  felt  thy  manly  strength  and  worth 

Which  o'er  my  darkened  pathway  played. 
Like  the  sun's  light  shed  on  the  earth. 

When,  as  of  old,  its  course  was  staj-ed. 


Thou  stoodst,  the  pillar'd  form  of  Hope, 

Who  roused  my  will,  but  cooled  my  head, 
Whilst  passions  wild  upon  the  lope. 

Before  this  nobler  impulse  fled, 
I  felt  thj"^  magnet  draw  me  high, 

Like  stagnant  water  by  the  sun; 
I  felt  I  was  not  made  to  die. 

But  pour  my  life  on  every  one. 
Thy  flame  electric,  mild,  I  caught. 

It  works  a  chord  which  long  has  slept; 
Such  aspiration  in  me  wrought 

That  for  the  moment  I  was  kept; 
Why  did  it  pass,  a  fleeting  cloud, 

And  leave  my  sun  of  passion  hot. 
With  all  its  former  force  endowed? 

Oh,  why  should  this  have  been  my  lot? 
When  shall  I  rise  and  reign  with  thee. 

Linked  with  thy  finer  frame  of  mind; 
Ay,  rise  and  be  from  passion  free. 

And  the  angelic  virtue  find! 
What  wealth  'twould  be  to  have  and  hold 

An  angel  in  a  nature  new. 
Oh,  this  is  worth  all  Af  ric's  gold. 

Bestowed  upon  the  favored  few. 
Then  should  I  married  be  to  good. 

Like  dwellers  in  the  spotless  skies; 
But  more  like  thee  who  by  me  stood. 

When  thy  bright  vision  filled  mine  eyes; 
Then  ever  near  thee  I  should  stand. 

And  always  feel  thy  warmth  and  light; 
And  walking  with  thee  hand  in  hand 

Strew  this  sad  earth  with  flowers  bright. 
But  oh !  to  know  that  I  have  felt 

Such  joys  which  have  my  nature  tried; 
And  made  the  dross  within  me  melt. 

But  left  the  gold  more  purified ! 
My  hope  shail  never  sink  at  this  — 

Perhaps  my  vision  may  come  true; 
The  gods  wor's  miracles  of  bliss. 

And  sometimes  make  but  one  of  two ! 


ALONZO  A.  ROWLEY. 

Born:  Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  17, 1848. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Rowley  have  found 
their  way  from  time  to  time  into  the  local 
press.  A  pamphlet  of  Campaign  Songs,  con- 
taining about  twenty  poems  from  his  pen, 
was  published  some  years  ago,  which  received 
quite  a  wide  sale.  He  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  bar  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  where  he  is 
well  known  as  a  lawyer,  poet  and  scholar. 


OUR  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 

In  a  mansion  so  grand. 
Whose  occupant  threatens 

To  crush  this  fair  land; 
He  has  joined  in  a  league 

Witli  the  whole  British  crew. 
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And  floats  a  bandana 

For  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Cho.—  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

We're  a  party  so  true, 
Three  cheers  for  Protection, 

And  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
When  the  monster  Secession 

Attacked  our  fair  craft, 
This  ambitious  statesman 

Was  dodging  the  draft; 
And  while  "  Little  Philip  " 

To  Winchester  flew. 
He  was  plotting  to  ruin 

The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
And  while  he  is  covering 

Our  veterans  with  slurs. 
He  is  toadying  daily 

To  the  bold  southerners; 
And  with  their  assistance 

Is  trying  anew 
To  trail  in  the  dust, 

The  old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
We  have  matched  this  Goliah 

With  a  brave  Hoosier  lad. 
Who  inherits  the  metal 

Of  his  famous  Grand-dad; 
And  the  genius  that  guided 

Old  Tippecanoe, 
Will  conquer  with  Ben 

And  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

LEONARD  SHERMAN  MILEY. 

Born:  Holmes  Co.,  0.,  July  9,1865. 
Mr.  Miley  has  received  a  good  education, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  teaching.    He  has  but 
just  commenced  to  court  the  muse. 

EXTRACT. 

"  Had  you  ever  thought  of  the  like  before?  " 
You  asked  as  we  stood  in  the  open  door. 
Indeed  the  decision  was  not  of  an  hour 
Since  then  I  thought  there's    been  many  a 

shower. 
My  life  for  thee,  'twould  make  me  sad 
Should  I  ever  fail  to  make  your  heart  glad; 
Many  thoughts  come  up,  but  mercy  dispel. 
Freeze  my  spirit  if  I  tail  to  act  well. 
Ages  could  not  efface  one  thought 
With  such  pleasant  pleasures  bought. 
The  fading  leaves  trembled  and  glowed, 
The  moon  a  ray  upon  you  throwed. 
When  passing  by  the  remembered  way, 
We  thought  of  those  beneath  the  clay; 
Dews  from  heaven  wei'e  calmly  falling — 
Memory  the  tears  from  our  eyes  was  calling. 
Night's  daughter,  morning,  wrapped  a  wrap. 
Silent  but  sui'e  was  a  new  day's  tap. 
Rosy  fingered  morn  painted  the  sky 
'  Good-by,"  and  parted  wei-e  you  and  I. 


ELLA  REGISTER  INGLE. 

Born:  Prairie  City,  Ia.,  1870. 
Ella's  parents  moved  to  Altoona,  Iowa,  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  that  city  is  still  the  place 
of  her  residence.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
in  the  local  press,  and  have  received  favorable 
mention. 


THE  VALE  OF  DESPAIR. 

There  lies  a  great  vale  amid  the  pleasures  of 
life. 

Its  sky  is  ever  cloudy,  no  sunshine  there ; 
There's  nothing  but  loss  and  lasting  strife. 

And  earth's  weary  souls  given  up  in  despair. 
In  this  solemn  vale  fond  hopes  lie  withered. 

And  deep  flows  the  voiceless  river  of  woe. 
Which  glides  with  tears  sweet  fancy  plumes, 

All  dark  and  drear  at  evening  glow. 

There  the  willow  weeps  o'er  hearts  that  are 
broken 
And  the  thorns  are  all  the  garden  flowers ; 
Trouble  lingers,  and  is  a  word  oft  spoken, 
That   rings  through  the  soul's  enchanted 
bowers. 
Yes  deeper  and  deeper  grows  life's  dark  cloud. 
Full  af  terror  and  long  unspeaking  sorrow; 
Far  from  the  guidance  of  the  Master's  hand 

They  can  look  ahead  to  no  brighter  morrow. 
No  kind  friend  is  waiting  on  that  dismal  shore 
To  cheer  them  on  their  way  with  one  tender 
smile ; 
Where  bright  golden  promises  are  lost  ever- 
more. 
And  not  a  wan  sunbeam  e'er  lingers  awhile. 
But  far  from  this  vale  are  hearts  filled  with 
joy. 
With  no  seeming  sorrow  and  with  the  tide 
They  dwell  beneath  fair,  sunny  skies 

And  bright  hopes  blooming  on  each  side. 
No  silvery  mist  is  hanging  o'er  this  vale  — 
Clear  is  the  way  for  weary  barks  to  journey 
there ; 
Time  brings  to  view  the  hands  torn  and  pale, 
And  the  heart  is  silent  given  up  in  despair. 
Oh,  Vale  of  Despair!  for  me  thy  gates  are  ever 
ajar. 
And  naught  but  darkness  gleams  from  thy 
glory; 
But  away  through  the  azure  dome  afar 

Shines  the  light  of  an  untold  story. 
Weary  soul,  be  content  with  thy  lot,  whate'er 
it  may  be. 
And  use  thy  life  as  sweet  song  birds  do  — 
To  gladden  the  world  while  here  you  stay. 

Then  homeward  fly  when  thy  day  is  through. 

Yes,  homeward  fl.y,  where  sorrows  never  come, 

For  all  hopes  are  bright  in  the  future,  there ; 

Just  keep  striving,  your  joys  to  renew. 

And  never  go  down  in  this  Vale  of  Despair. 
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JOHN  A.WEBSTER. 

Born:  Putnam  Co.,  Ind.,  July  9,1863. 
After  gracluating  at  Central  college,  Dan- 
ville, Indiana,  Mr.  Webster  taught  school  for 
five  years,  and  entered  upon  a  journalistic  ca- 
reer in  1887,  first  publishing  the  Gazette  in 
Golden,  Kansas.     In  1hp    same  year  he  pur- 


JOHN  A.  WEBSTER. 

chased  the  Eclipse  in  Johnson  City,  and  in  1889 
bought  the  World  of  the  same  place;  both  of 
the  latter  papers  have  been  consolidated  into 
the  Journal,  which  he  still  publishes.  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  also  postmaster  of  the  same  town. 
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CLASS  POEM. 
Man's  existence  —  the  chain  of  life. 

Is  joined  by  links  of  precious  worth; 
Time  ever  onward  in  his  strife, 

Weaves  each  a  chain  while  here  on  earth. 

Our  childhood  days,  so  dear  to  all. 
Our  childish  thoughts  so  innocent. 

Pleasantly  each  of  us  recall 
With  many  a  happy  incident. 

Bright  was  the  morn  and  fair  the  day — 
The  great,  wide  world  glowed  anew, 

Tlie  blackbird  chirped  its  merry  lay 
As  from  branch  to  branch  it  flew. 

Thick  by  the  roadside,  blooming  near. 
Were  the  sweetest  and  gaj'est  flowers. 

The  hum  of  the  bee,  still  I  can  hear. 
As  it  sped  from  bower  to  bower. 

Little  I  knew  of  the  Heaven  above. 
Little  of  the  earth's  wide  sjihere; 


The  stars  lo  me  were  lamps  of  love, 
The  dewdrop  one  of  God's  tears. 

The  fair  blue  canopy  above. 

So  inviting  seemed  to  be. 
And  all  nature,  whose  song  is  love. 

Whispered  wonderful  things  to  me. 

I  sorrowed  when  any  doubted  this. 

To  me  it  all  seemed  plain, 
The  good  would  have  eternal  bliss. 

And  the  wicked  have  endless  pain. 

Our  childhood  days  are  with  the  past. 
Memory  is  all  that's  left  us  now. 

We  fondly  hoped  they'd  longer  last, 
A  vision  is  all  time  will  allow. 

Next  came  youth  ever  bright  and  gay. 
With  golden  days  without  a  tear; 

Other  fancies  then  led  the  way, 
And  Life's  pathway  again  was  dear. 

'Twas  then  the  light  of  sunny  days. 
Brought  brighter  beauties  to  our  view, 

'Twas  then  our  feet  were  wont  to  stray. 
Where  taller,  gayer  flowers  grew. 

The  prize  of  Life  was  then  to  win. 
Our  hearts  and  hands  seemed  strong. 

And  our  ears  caught  the  far  ofl:  din. 
Echoing  low  the  welcome  song. 

But  time  has  hurried  us  along. 

To  youth  we  bid  a  sad  adieu, 
We  enter  eoUege  firm  and  strong. 

And  other  beauties  we  pursue. 

Pleasant  to  us  has  been  the  work 

Assigned  by  teachers  dear; 
"'Ever  Onward  "  is  our  motto  —  to  shirk 

We  have  long  learned  to  fear. 

Mathematics  we've  pondered  hard. 
Triangles  right,  obtuse,  acute, 

Have  taught  us  e'er  to  be  on  guard 
Their  sides  or  angles  to  compute. 

Next  came  Latin,  hardest  of  all, 

lUud,  amabamus  studere. 
The  wooden  horse  within  the  wall 

Offered  sacred  to  Minerva?. 

Mistakes  we  have  made,  it  is  true. 
Though  these  we  always  tried  to  shun ; 

Errors  —  mirabile  dictu, 
Were  frequent,  not  always  in  fun. 

The  Sciences  perfect,  complete. 
We've  foUow'd  from  flower  to  star. 

The  Heaven,  Like  a  silver  sheet, 
Its  beauties  to  us  has  unbarred. 

The  pebble  now  in  beauty  abounds: 
The  flowers  new  beauties  impart; 

The  world  in  harmony  resounds 
Its  Maker,  itself  a  countei'part. 
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How  pleasant  bare  been  our  school  days 
Within  these  dear  and  aged  walls, 

We'll  think  of  them  on  our  journeys 
As  future  years  around  us  fall. 

Together  we've  walked  life's  pathway, 
Culling  fiow'rs  from  Wisdom's  garden  fair, 

The  summons  to  part  we  must  ohey. 
And  with  others  our  pleasures  share. 

These  cherished  days  are  ended, 
They  are  numhered  with  the  past; 

Time,  in  his  ever  onward  tread. 
Holds  them  forever  in  his  grasp. 

How  oft  we  will  think  with  pleasure 
Of  the  school  room  —our  friendly  ties, 

No  clouds  their  luster  can  obscure. 
They'll  dearer  grow  as  in  our  minds  they 
rise. 

We've  clambered  gaily  the  hills  of  truth, 
Hand  in  hand  'long  the  radiant  way. 

To  teachers,  kind  guardians  of  our  youth, 
We  bid  a  sad  f  areweh  to-day. 

A  hope  is  left  us,  a  solace  great, 
To  cheer  our  hearts  of  grief  and  pain, 

'Tis  this,  as  our  pathways  separate. 
We  part  some  time  to  meet  ag'ain. 

Glad  in  strength  of  new  found  youth, 
Glad  in  the  thought  of  other  days. 

We'll  climb  the  coveted  hills  of  truth, 
And  live  again  our  happiest  days. 

Deeper  will  grow  our  love  of  faith, 
In  things  we're  unable  to  prove, 

In  a  life  that  is  free  from  death, 
And  a  power  that  works  by  love. 

The  future  is  ours  with  hopes  untold. 

New  fields  of  labor  yet  remain. 
New  beauties  in  nature  we'll  behold 

If  "  Onward  and  Upward  "  is  our  aim. 

Time  will  bring  some  shadows,  too. 
Cares  and  pleasures  that'll  never  fade. 

Life  is  a  picture,  old  yet  new, 
A  commingling  of  light  and  shade. 

But  while  the  thoughts  of  other  times 
So  bright,  so  free,  we  wander  o'er. 

There  comes  a  thought,  in  another  clime 
We'll  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

By  and  by  in  a  world  that's  new. 

In  a  life  that  is  all  untried, 
We'll  pluck  with  pleasure,  glad  and  true, 

Flowers  eternal  on  the  other  side. 

Teachers,  friends,  it  is  hard  to  leave 
The  place  we  have  loved  so  well. 

But  the  hour   has   come  when   we  must 
breathe 
The  parting  words,  farewell,  farewell. 


ROSA  WYATT. 

This  lady  has  a  prose  work  which  she  hopes 
soon  to  place  upon  the  market.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  peri- 
odical press. 

THE  ANGEL'S  MESSAGE. 

An  angel  came  from  Heaven  one  day, 
Down  through  the  realms  of  space, 

He  sought  a  nearer  view  of  earth. 
It  seemed  a  lovely  place. 

When  he  had  reached  the  home  of  men 

What  anguish  filled  his  heart ! 
He  saw  'twas  sorrow,  guilt  and  sin 

Kept  Heaven  and  earth  apart. 

Where'er  he  turned  a  scene  of  woe 

Fell  on  his  wondering  sight. 
Of  helpless  ones  as  cowering  slaves 

Crushed  'neath  the  heel  of  might. 

He  saw  the  world  in  sorrow  steeped, 

He  knew  'twas  caused  by  sin ; 
The  germs  of  Satan's  vicious  seeds 

Sown  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

He  saw  the  tempter  weave  a  net, 

A  wily  subtle  snare ; 
And  in  its  meshes  saw  entrapped 

A  maiden  young  and  fair. 

He  saw  him  place  a  shimmering  screen 

Before  the  face  of  truth ; 
And  in  this  filmy  flattering  guise 

Presented  it  to  youth. 

At  last,  with  pity,  grief  and  love, 

His  angel  heart  o'erfiowed ; 
The  story  of  those  wrongs  he  bore 

To  the  great  heart  of  God. 

And  that  same  hour  in  Heaven  was  born 

A  gem  of  purest  light; 
The  child  of  virtue  joined  to  Truth, 

Its  christening  name  was  Eight. 

The  watching  angel  saw  with  joy 

Its  glorious  nature  mold 
The  livening  rays  from  out  its  heart. 

Brighter  than  burnished  gold. 

Then  to  the  one  whose  heart  was  touched, 

With  gi'ief  for  sins  of  men. 
Was  given  the  message  sweet  to  bring 

Back  to  the  earth  again. 

The  loving  angels  gathered  'round  — 
They  knew  its  priceless  worth; 

In  Heaven  all  things  are  Bight,  they  said, 
Go  bear  it  to  the  earth. 

Then  hold  it  up  and  hold  it  high, 

And  keep  it  e'er  in  sight; 
An  attribute  from  God's  own  heart, 

The  precious  name  of  Eight. 
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TOM  MOORE. 

Born:  Piketon,  Ohio,  March  1, 186L 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being- 
an  attorney  and  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivat- 
ed literary  tastes,  the  sou  had  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  education,  but  also  the  ad- 
vice and  instruction  of  his  gifted  father.  Mr. 
Moore,  Jr.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  that  profession  at  the  age  of 


TOM  MOORE. 

twenty-two.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  engaged  with  his  father  in  active 
practice.  The  poems  of  this  rising  young  bar- 
rister have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  local  press,  and  have  been  favorably 
commented  upon.  He  was  married  in  1881  to 
Mary  L.  Tripp,  and  now  lives  in  Jaclison,  in 
his  native  state. 
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AUTUMN  DAYS. 

Far  off  or  near,  in  woody  copse  or  hedge. 
The  stately  sumach's  beacon  flames 
Defiance  to  the  sun. 
From  fallow    land   where  waves  the  tufted 

sedge, 
A  myriad-tongued  voice  proclaims 
The  autumn  days  begun. 

A  dreamy  haze  enshrouds  the  landscape  wide ; 
Tall  golden-columned  hicliories  gleam 
On  many  a  wooded  steep. 

On  wand'ring  winds,  the  wood-elves  laughing 
ride 


Their  oalj-leaf  steeds  of  russet  sheen, 

And  down  the  air-tide  sweep. 

Where  ivy  tendrils  bind  yon  mossy  rail, 

I  see  the  pretty  chipmunk  flee 

Trembling  to  her  brood. 

I  hear  the  mellow  whistle  of  the  quail. 

And  list'ning  Echo  wakes  for  me 

Her  sylvan  solitude. 

The  air  is  rich  with  smell  of  walnut  trees, 

And  odorous  balsam  of  the  field 

Its  faint  aroma  shares. 

Gay  primrose  ships  sail  o'er  the  pasture  seas 

And  gold  dust  freight,  reluctant  yield 

To  rainbow-winged  corsairs. 

From  distant  sloping  hillsides  brown,  I  hear 

A  drowsy  tinkling  sound  of  bells, 

'Tis  silvery,  low  and  sweet. 

I  see  the  white  flocks  sweeping  o'er  the  sere 

Expanse,—  their  plaintive  voicing  tells 

Of  rest  and  calm  retreat. 

Afar,  the  golden-rod  bends  to  the  breeze, 

The  aster  lifts  its  modest  face. 

And  Clematis  spreads  her  sail ; 

I  hear  the  sobbing  plaint  of  forest  trees. 

Where  in  each  distant  woodland  place, 

The  winds  of  autumn  wail. 

I  feel  the  spirit  of  the  changing  year 

Close  by  my  side,  his  quiet  tread 

Responsive  to  my  own ; 

I  touch  his  icy  hand,  I  have  no  fear. 

For  me  he  bears  no  fateful  message  dread. 

Of  autumn  days  to  come. 


THOUGHTS. 

Who  hath  touched  the  stars  with  his  hands, 

And  lighted  their  waving  fires, 
Who  hath  numbered  the  ocean  sands, 

And  smote  the  mountain  lyres? 
Who  planted  the  pillars  of  the  sky. 

And  swung  the  earth  in  air. 
Who  limned  yon  boundless  canopy 

With  colors  rich  and  rai'e? 
What  high  immortal  hand  controls 

The  dreamy  cloudland  bright. 
What  vast,  stupendous  power  unrolls 

The  curtain  of  the  night? 
I  wandered  early  yester  morn, 

Across  the  barren  fields, 

And  lo !  a  thousand  blades  of  corn 

To-day  the  dark  ground  yields. 
What  potent  power  hath  touched  the  earth, 

With  fairy  finger  light. 
And  caused  the  still,  mysterious  birth. 

While  I  reposed  at  night? 
A  gentle  mist  hangs  on  the  hills, 

A  thousand  kine  are  lowing, 
I  hear  from  many  falling  rills. 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing'. 
I  drink  the  sweet  music,  but  why  do  they  flow 
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Down  to  the  pathless  sea? 
No  more  can  I  tell  why  the  fierce  winds  blow 

Across  the  grassy  lea. 
I  sit  me  down  on  the  craggy  shore, 

And  vainly  wring  my  hands, 
I  watch  the  wan  gulls  hover  and  soar 

Above  the  gleaming  sands. 
The  answer  I  crave,  from  the  starrj-  deep, 

Comes  never  —  oh,  never,  to  me  I 
I  question  the  winds,  the  visioned  sleep. 

And  waves  of  the  throbbing  sea ; 
Silent  the  winds,  silent  the  waves. 

Voiceless  the  realms  of  dream; 
Silent  all  as  the  dreary  caves. 

By  Lethe's  rolling  stream. 
But  as  I  ponder,  a  flash  of  light 

Gilds  the  bars  of  the  golden  east, 
As  forth  from  its  portals  like  spirit  bright. 

Or  flower-crowned  maiden  for  bridal  feast, 
The  full  moon  mounts  the  sky. 

And  her  echoless  voice  seems  to  breathe  in 
my  ear. 
As  her  radiance  sleeps  on  the  sea. 

Let  your  soul,  troubled  thinker,  be  free  from 
care. 
For  being,  and  music,  and  thought  shall  still 
be; 

Their  source,  the  Almighty, —  most  High, 
Truth  rides  in  the  train  of  the  saiUng  moon, 

She  sweeps  with  the  whirling  wind. 
She  blazes  in  the  torrid  noon, 

And  he  who  seeks  shall  find. 
Loud  o'er  the  boom  of  the  sullen  wave. 

Her  trumpet  notes  resound. 
And  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  gloomy  grave. 

Are  her  guarded  secrets  found. 
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MORNING  ON  THE  HILLS. 
I  stood  upon  a  wooded  hill 
'Mid  ling'ring  shadows  dark  and  chill; 
The  wan  stars  shed  a  fitful  light 
Athwart  the  rim  of  circling  night. 
When  lo!  a  miracle,  the  dawn ! 
O'er  forest,  field,  and  jeweled  lawn, 
Aurora  smiles;  straightway  retires 
The  dark-robed  night,  and  sylvan  choirs 
Awake;  their  tuneful  voices  rise 
In  rhythmic  chorus  to  the  sides. 
Ah,  never  through  cathedral  aisle, 
Or  lofty  monumental  pile, 
Was  heard  such  music  as  the  while 
In  liquid  notes. 
Swelled  peal  on    peal,  from  out   those 

wild  wood  throats. 
And  see,  hard  by  in  hazel  bush 
The  lithe-limbed  squirrel,  playful  rush 
To  gambol  in  the  daisied  grass, 
Or,  bounding  upward  through  the  mass 
Of  emerald  shade,  securely  rest 
Within  the  shadow  of  his  nest. 
Ha  I  there  amid  the  dewy  leaves. 


Her  net,  the  patient  spider  weaves. 
While  from  yon  distant  mountain  tree, 
A  turtle  moans  her  monody; 
And  from  the  valleys  far  and  near. 
Is  heard  the  mead-larks  chee-ar-cheer. 
From  glade  and  thicket,  sweet  and  clear, 
The  minstrelsy 

Of  joy,  tumultuous  joy,  is  borne  to  me. 
Around  me  high  on  every  hand, 
The  giant  woodland  monarchs  stand. 
And  now  the  sunbeams  slowly  creep 
To  kiss  the  flow 'rets  as  they  sleep. 
And  I,  low  kneeling  on  the  sod, 
Lift  up  my  heart  to  nature's  God. 
Oh,  how  I  love  the  sweet  wildwood. 
The  bursting  bloom,  the  brown  quail's 

brood. 
The  wren,  the  thrush,  the  saucy  jay; 
What  joy  to  hear  the  robin's  lay. 
When  from  the  snowy  bough  of  thorn, 
He  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  morn ! 
I  love  the  sun-glint  on  the  corn 
In  far  off  fields. 
And  feel,  for  me,  these    sweets    sweet 

Nature  yields. 
Oh,  who  would  not  forsake  the  town. 
The  busy  mart,  the  student's  gown, 
For  morning  on  the  wooded  hills, 
For  sylvan  pipe  and  crystal  rills, 
For  whisp'ring  grass  and  singing  birds. 
The  vital  air,  the  voiceless  words 
Which  greet  the  ardent  soul  alone. 
As  wind-kiss  greets  the  rugged  stone? 
Oh,  bliss!  to  bathe  in  curling  mist. 
Or  wander  freely  where  we  list. 
Enchanted  bj^  the  mystic  spell 
That  lingers  o'er  each  silent  fell. 
Each  pulsing  stream  and  shady  dell ! 
Then  away,  away ! 
To  the  wood-nymph's  arms  in  the  forest 

gray. 

ORPHEUS. 
O  bard  divine! 
Thy  ancient  shrine, 
'Neath  Thracian  skies, 
Neglected  lies. 

No  more  thy  music's  soft  sad  swell 
May  echo  through  the  leafy  dell. 
Or  from  cool  grotto  sounding. 
Charm  the  wild  stag  bounding, 
O  son  of  Apollo! 
Through  broken  strings, 
The  night  wind  sings; 
Thy  golden  shell, 
Whose  mystic  spell. 
Did  charm  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood. 
And  calm  the  rising  of  the  flood. 
Moans  by  the  falling  fountain, 
Alone  on  the  desolate  mountain, 
O  sou  of  Apollo! 
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MRS.  CLARA  F.  EASTLAND. 

BOKN :  Rutland,  Vt.,  June  16, 1835. 
The    poems  of   this  lady  have  appeared  in 
Demorest's  Monthly  aud  other  papers  of  equal 
prominence,  from  wliich  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied  l5y  tlie  local  press.   In  person 


CLAKA  F.   KASTLAXD. 

she  is  very  small  and  frail,  with  auburn  hair 
and  hazel  eyes.  Mrs.  Eastland  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Muscoda,  Wisconsin,  where  she  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected. 
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OLD  SONGS,  AND  OLD  FOLKS. 

Come  sit  in  the  twilight  with  me  nij'  dear. 

And  I'll  sing  the  old  songs  for  j"ou; 
While  curtains  of  night  are  drawing  around. 

And  only  the  stars  peeping  through. 
Bring  a  lamp?    Oh  no !  For  there  soon  will  be 

A  night-lamp  hung  up  in  the  sky-; 
Its  soft  Light  will  blend  with  the  old  refrain. 

Of  "  Lang  Syne  "  and  "  Sweet  By  and  By." 
With  the  dear  old  songs  comes  the  sweet  per- 
fume. 

Ever  born  on  mj'Stieal  wings; 
Of  Mignonette,  Pink  and  Sweet  Brier  Rose, 

And  groves  where  the  Mourning  Dove  sings. 
The  wild  apple  blooms  I  gathered  in  youth. 

And  twined  with  the  buds  in  my  hair; 
And  thought,  with  a  smile,  a  Queen  might  be 
glad 

To  be  crowned  with  a  chaplet  so  fair. 


Do  fragrance  and  beauty  again  talie  the  form 

They  wore  in  tlie  gardens  below ; 
Are  frost-flowers  traced  on  the  window  pane, 

Their  pictures  remodeled  in  snow? 
In  essence  perhaps,  they're  a  counterpart. 

Of  the  beautiful  flowers  above; 
Only  sent  to  us  here  for  a  little  while, 

A  token  of  Infinite  Love. 
My  flowers  are  faded,  but  new  ones  are  sweet. 

And  the  old  ones  ever  shall  be,— 
With  old  songs  and  old   friends  in   memory 
shrined 

As  I  sing  "Do  they  think  of  me?" 
"  Oft  in  the  stilly  night"  then  "Bonnie  Doon," 

"  Sweet  AftoD,"  and  "  Sweet  Home  "  at  last, 
I'll  sing  nothing  sad  we're  all  going  home. 

And  moments  are  flitting  by  fast. 
Come  in  the  twilight  and  join  in  the  songs, 

To  j^ou  it  will  be  something  new; 
Old  songs.like  old  folks.are  old-fashioned  now, 

And  the  songs  that  they  sing  are  but  few. 


THE  WORLD  AS  I'D  HAVE  IT. 
Oh!  this  world  is  a  beautiful  world,  I  know, 
And  a  blessing  to  all  who  will  have  it  so; 
It  is  just  as  I'd  have  it  —  only  in  life, 
I  would  banish  all  discord,  anger,  and  strife. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  world  with  its  lofty  hills, 
Its  valleys  green  and  its  rippling  rills; 
'Tis  just  as  I'd  have  it  if  evil  would  cease, 
And  weapons  of  war  become  emblems  of 

peace. 
Oh !  this  world  is  a  beautiful  world  to  me. 
From  flowers  of  earth  to  the  birds  on  the  tree; 
It  is  just  as  I'd  have  it  —  only  I'd  seek 
To  disarm  the  mighty,  who  injure  the  weak. 

Oh !  this  world  is  a  beautiful  world  and  good 
If  "  discord  is  harmony  not  luiderstood;" 
It  is  as  I'd  have  it  —  except,  if  j-ou  please, 
I'd  banish  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  disease. 

'Tis  a  beautiful  world  in  spite  of  our  fears. 
Our  gloomy  foreboding,  disorder  and  tears; 
'Tis  just  as  I'd  have  it  —  onlj' leave  out  the 

wrong, 
Helping  each  to  grow  better,  and  all  to  be 

strong. 
'Tis  a  beautiful  world  and  its  glory  appears 
In  flowers  looking  up  through  spring's  gentle 

tears. 
In   summer's    full   harvest   of     rich   golden 

sheaves. 
In    the   bright   tinted    showers   of    autumn 

leaves. 
Oh !  this  world  is  a  beautiful  world  to  all. 
Whose  hearts  are  not  deluged  with  wormwood 

and  gall ; 
It  is  just  as  I'd  have  it  —  only  please  "  Do 
As  you  would  have  others  do  unto  vou. " 
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'Tis  a  beautiful  world  in  spite  of  its  jars, 
Darkness  only  makes  brighter  the  glimmering 

stars; 
'Tis  i  ust  as  I'd  have  it  if  all  were  at  peace, 
If  virtue  would  prosper,  and  wickedness  cease. 

The  merry  stream  sparkles  in  swift  dashing 
glee, 

As  she  dances  along-  to  the  restless  sea; 

Yet  she  speaks  not  a  word  in  her  wild  free 
grace. 

Of  the  King  she  must  meet,  or  the  cold  em- 
brace 

Which   fettei's  her  freedom  and  hushes  her 

voice ; 
Though  silent  awhile, with  new  strength  she'll 

rejoice, 
Whenlife  the  gi\ing  current  retouches  once 

more 
This   beautiful   earth   from   the   hitherward 

shore. 

The  bare  earth  was    robed    in   net-work  of 

frost, 
'Till  spring's  busy  shuttle  on  the  zephyr  was 

tossed ; 
Weaving  of  sunbeams  some  joy  for  each  heart 
Nature  does  her  work  well,  it  is  only  our  part 

Which  hangs  in  the  loom,  soiled,  ragged  and 

torn. 
And  wrings  forth  the  cry,  I  am  weary  and 

worn;" 
'Tis  just  as  I'd  have  it  —  if  I  could  but  feel 
We  all  did  our  best  with  our  knowledge  and 

zeal. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 
My  bark  is  out  on  life's  dark  sea, 

The  wild-winds  murmur  and  rave ; 
The  Storm-King  threatens  and  revels  free, 
He  whistles  and  dances  in  savage  glee. 

But  I'm  not  alone  on  the  wave. 

Many  sail  on  the  same  rough  tide, 

Sighing  for  glory  and  strife ; 
To  wrong  and  oppression  they're  allied; 
They  sail  without    anchor,   compass  or 
guide, 

And  sink  in  the  combat  of  life. 

Some  embark  in  a  night  of  gloom, 

But  hope  with  resistless  sway 
Bears  them  o'er  deserts,  beyond  the  tomb. 
Where  souls  in  immortal  beauty  bloom 

In  the  light  of  Eternal  day. 

There  is  a  light  that  guides  me  on, 

And  I  will  not  pause  to  weep ; 
With  a  hopeful  heart  and  cheerful  song. 
In  the  Battle  of  life  I  will  be  strong. 

For  I'm  not  alone  on  the  deep. 


DICK  DOLAN. 

Born:  Vernon  Co., Mo.,  Oct.  13, 1863. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Dolan  have  been  written 
more  for  his  own  amusement  than  publica- 
tion. Many  of  them,  however,  have  found  their 
way  into  print,  and  they  certainly  contain 
quite  a  Uttle  merit. 


TO  OUR  SISTER. 
She  is  gone,  our  darMng  sister ; 

In  a  silent  grave  she  sleeps. 
She  is  better  with  her  Savior 

Than  those  who'r  left  behind  to  weep. 

For  she  crossed  life's  rugged  stream 
Gently  trusting  in  the  Lord; 

She  was  pure  until  the  last. 
Now  she's  reaping  her  reward. 

But  'tis  sad  to  see  her  leave  us  — 
To  see  behind  a  vacant  chair, 

An  infant  babe  sweetly  sleeping 
Who  never  knew  a  mother's  care. 

Darling  sister  may  we  meet  you. 
Hear  you  breathe  your  tales  of  Love, 

When  this  wretched  life  is  ended  — 
In  a  brighter  land  above. 


HATTIE  M.LEONARD. 

Born:  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Dec.  9, 1858. 
THEpresentoccupationof  this  lady  is  a  teach- 
er of  music  in  her  native  town.  The  poems  of 
Miss  Leonard  have  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  the  Union  Signal,  and  the  periodical 
press  generally. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  HELEN  NINDE  KING. 
So  little  time ! 
Oh  God,  so  short  that  space 
To  whisper  tender  loving  words. 
To  look  upon  a  precious  face  I 

.   So  little  time ! 
(Oh,  God,  how  swift  it  fiies) 
To  feel  the  clasp  of  trembling  hand. 
To  meet  the  glance  of  earnest  ejes! 

So  little  time! 

Oh,  God,  a  moment  brief, 

To  feel  the  kiss  of  loving  lips  — 

On  lips  all  dumb  with  grief! 

So  little  time ! 

Thank  God,  the  time  will  be 

But  brief  that  we  must  work  alone; 

Then  time  shall  be  eternity. 

So  little  time! 

Thank  God,  and  quickly  gone ; 
Oh,  then,  why  should  we  grieve? 
So  soon  will  our  to-morrow  dawn ! 
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GAY  WATERS. 

Born:  London,  Eng.,  1856. 
The  literary  aspirations  of  Gay  Waters,  the 
western  poet  and  lecturer,  were  first  awaken- 
ed by  a  boyish  habit  of  rambUng  among  the 
famous  burial  places  of  old  English  writers. 
During  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  chosen 
poet  for  Alumni  societies,  college  commence- 
ments, decoration  days  and  fourth  of  July 
celebrations.  His  works  have  the  enviable 
distinction  of  having  received  more  distin- 
guislied  consideration  from  the  crowned  heads 


GAY  WATERS. 

of  Europe  than  any  other  western  poet.  He 
is  of  average  height,  rather  slendei',  and  in 
features  somewhat  resembles  Hartley  Camp- 
bell, the  playwright.  In  addition  to  his  two 
pubhshed  books,  Wlcota,  and  Alma,  which  ap- 
peared in  188T  and  1888,  another  poetical  work 
The  Love  of  Pocahontas  and  OtherPoems,  is 
in  preparation  for  the  press.  He  is  33  years  of 
age,  and  at  this  writing,  in  connection  with 
his  poetical  work,  his  name  appears  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Critic  as  the 
humorist  of  that  paper,  for  which  periodical 
he  is  now  supplying  from  four  to  six  columns 
of  humor  weekly. 

NEGRO  OPTIMISM. 
Woodpecker  on  de  oak  keeps  on  a  tappin'. 
Sparrow-hawk  flies  a  swoopin'  'nd  drappin', 
Yo'  darkies  don't  'eer  'em  wliinin' ! 


Brook  still  laughs  when  weathers'  sneezin', 
'Spects  ter  sing  when  things  ez  a  f  reezin', 
Zez   de   Brook,    "I'se   gwine    ter  still   keep 
pleasin* 

De  sun'U  soon  be  a  shinin' !" 
Yallarhammers  clothed  in  gol'en  yaUar, 
Snappin'-turtle  coat  looks  kin'  o'  sallar, 

Yo'  darkles  doan'  'eer  'em  whinin! 
Field-mouse  jumps  from  his  nest  a  peepin', 
Lizard  takes  aU.  his  care  out  in  sleepin'. 
Black  snake  keeps  on  wriggUn'  'nd  creepin', 

De  sun'll  soon  be  a  shinin' ! 
LUies  sit  in  de  streamlet  dreamin', 
Silver  stars  shinin'  'nd  streamin', 

Yo  'darkies  doan'  'eer  'em  whinin' ! 
Robins'  al'ays  th'  music  bringing, 
Cat-bird  keeps  on  screechin'  'nd  ringing. 
Winter  beUs  ez  al'ays  a  singing, 

De  sun  'iU  soon  be  a  shinin' ! 
Trouble  is  only  part  ob  our  growin', 
Ole  book  zez  dat  when  yo's  hoein' 

Yo'  darkies  shouldn't  be  whinin' ! 
Lijah  wuz  fed  when  he  didn't  have  a  dollar, 
Prayed  so  loud  de  ravens  'eerd  'em  holler. 
Good  Lawd  lifted  'im  out  by  de  collar, 

De  sun  'ill  soon  be  a  shinin ! 
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THE  FALLS  OE  NIAGARA. 
Savage,  King  and  Sages, 
Bronzed  in  winds  that  roared  in  music  from 
the  Gates  of  Long  Ago, 
Gates  of  Long  Ago, 
Harkened  to  thy  beck  and  calling! 
At  thy  wave  in  thunder  falling ! 
As  the  dews  of  Ancient  Morning  mingled  with 
thy  mighty  flow ! 
Mighty  waters  leaping 
With  a  roar  that  breaks  in  foaming  on  the 
ashes  of  a  world ! 
Ashes  of  a  world! 
Sun,  as  maiden  throwing 
Passion  red  and  glowing 
On  thy  foam  of  wrath  and  glory  where  thy 
majesty  is  hurled ! 
Hoai'se  majestic  teacher, 
Of  the  nations  of  the  ages,  as  thy  whilom  wis- 
dom pours. 
Whilom  wisdom  pours; 
Fame  in  shrieking  hunger. 
War  in  sanguine  thunder. 
Hath  no  voice  to  warn  the  ages  like  thy  mil- 
lioned-passioned  roar! 
Thy  foamy  bi-eakers 
Swirl  on  the  moaning  shores  with  deepening 
cry 
With  deepening  cry. 
Clamorous  and  plashing. 
Thundering  and  crashing. 
As  loom  the  singing  worlds  in  pallid  sky! 
On  booming  ever! 
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Ah !  Thou  art  tameless  as  the  giant  storm ! 
The  giaut  storm ! 
Untamed  breakers  dancing. 
Like  white  horses  prancing, 
Stars  of  endless  midnights  flashing  on  thy  aw- 
ful form ! 
Thou  never  sleeping 
Element  of  God  between  the  seas! 
Between  the  seas. 
States  shall  burst  asunder, 
Wars  forget  to  thunder, 
But  thou  in  unpaused  might  shaU  wander 
free ! 
O  thronging  waters ! 
So  wild  ye  beat  the  nation's  northern  door, 
Northern  door. 
What  means  thy  ceaseless  singing  — 
What  means  thy  shout  and  ringing  — 
Unbound  by  nightly  silence  on  our  shore? 

O  living  symbol 
Of  freedom-marching  onward  to  the  world ! 

Man's  true  greatness  has  been  sighted  - 
Poverty  and  wealth  united  ~ 
I  see  across  the  coming  ages  man's  battle  flags 
are  furled ! 


THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE  AND  GRAY. 
The  smoking  cannon's  belching  roar  poured 

madly  from  the  north ; 
With  burst  of  shell,  with  shriek  of  shot,  the 

south  still  bellowed  forth ; 
The  battle  field  in  fire  and  blood,  flamed  crim- 
son on  the  day ; 
Yon  ancient  sun  shone  proudly  down  on  field 

of  Blue  and  Gray. 
•'Boys,  storm  the  fort!"  a  fire  of  hell  rained 

fiercely  from  the  sky ; 
The  wind  blew  roaring  from  the  clouds ;  on 

rolled  the  battle  ci-y; 
Across  the  fields  the  thousands  marched  with 

fifes  and  drums  at  play. 
As  wounded  and  the  dying  groaned  on  fields 

of  Blue  and  Gray. 
With   flying   flags,    'mid  rolUng  smoke,  the 

angry  legions  poured. 
And  bayonets  and  helmets  flashed  and  Union 

eagles  soared; 
Ten  thousand  warriors,   faces  blanched,  as 

bloodier  grew  the  fray ; 
And  Death  mowed  down,  with  ruthless  hand, 

the  boys  in  Blue  and  Gray. 
The  mortars  roared;  the  mighty  guns  belched 

thunder  down  the  lines ; 
The  soldiers'  eyes  strained  through  the  smoke, 

to  read  the  awful  signs ; 
Ten  thousand  prayers  for  home  and  wife, 

went  up  that  fearful  day. 
When  southern  fields  were  crimsoned  with 

blood  of  Blue  and  Grav. 
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A  mightj' yell !  the  squadrons  charged!  a  na- 
tion was  at  stake; 

The  cavalry  dashed  on  again,  volcanic  in  its 
hate; 

A  stallion,  riderless  and  fierce,  reeled  onward 
with  a  neigh. 

His  heels  struck  ghastly  on  the  skulls  of  dead 
in  Blue  and  Gray. 

A  great  flag  flying  in  the  air,  rolled  grandly  to 

the  breeze ; 
The  thunder  of  the  battle  pealed  far  in  the 

distant  trees ; 
Destruction  rode  with  Horror  all  along  that 

fiery  May, 
And  Murder  flashed  in  purple  on  the  fields  of 

Blue  and  Gray. 

"  God  save  the  little  ones  at  home,"  the  grim 

old  gunners  said, 
As  sunset  gleamed  upon  the  ranks  of  brave 

and  silent  dead. 
And  gentle  stars  shone  on  the  plains  where 

many  a  soldier  lay. 
And   angels   watched  the  sleeping  hosts  of 

boys  in  Blue  and  Gray. 

The  great  moon,  shining  from  the  sky,  fell 

like  a  golden  shield 
Upon  two  mothers  as  they  searched  along 

that  battle  field ; 
O'er  heaps  of  mangled  dead  and  slain  those 

lonely  mothers  stray, 
The  one  has  lost  a  boy  in  Blue,  the  other  lost 

a  Graj'. 

As  corpse  on  corpse  of  staring  dead  lay  gory 

on  the  plain. 
Those   mothers  searched   through  midnight 

hours  to  find  their  boys  in  vain ; 
'Till  upward  'mid  the  heavenly  hosts,  there 

flashed  in  bright  array. 
Two  soldier   boys  before  the  throne  — their 

sons  of  Blue  and  Gray. 


AUGUST. 

The  hot  still  sky  is  hushed  in  silent  rest; 

No  voice  of  bird. 
A  fleecy  whiteness  wings  away  to  west. 

No  leaf  is  stirred. 
The  poplar's  silver  glistens  in  the  burning 
light, 

The  meadow  lands 
Bathed  in  the  still  heat  of  a  hot  delight, 

The  hay-cart  stands 
On  the  white  road  waiting  in  the  sun. 

A  straggling  vine 
Stretches  across  a  dell  where  brown  bees  hum 

And  wet  weeds  shine, 
A  locust  slips  its  shrill  note  in  the  air; 

The  beetles'  drone 
Flecks  the  hushed  stillness  here  and  there 

With  lazy  tone. 
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ALBERT  BRACHT. 

BoKN  IN  Mexico,  Oct.  3, 1866. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Bracht  have  appeared  in 
the  Rockport  Transcript,  and  the  periodical 


ALBERT  BRACHT. 

press  generallj'.  He  is  a  printer  by  trade,  and 
is  now  in  business  at  Rockport,  Texas,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  highly  respected. 
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FISHERMEN'S  LUCK. 
A  happy  jovial  fishing  party, 

Went  out  their  luck  as  fishermen  to  try, 
When  on  the  pier,  long  did  they  tarry 

For  a  whale  to  catch  they  could  not  carry. 
The  whale  —  as  with  fear  —  did  not  appear. 
Nor  could  the  fish  he  charmed  with  music 
sweet. 
And  as  they  were  not  hungry,  no  bait  would 
they  eat. 
But  at  last  a  cat-fish  was  liauled  out  on  the 
pier. 
Never  heeding  or  minding  the  ill  luck. 
On  this  beautiful   night  over  the  waters 
dreary, 
Excepting  that  one  of  the  party,  with  a  cat- 
fish fin,  was  stuck. 
The  lonely  and  only  one  treasured  so  dearly. 
And  with  the  ill  luck  home  they  went. 

The  party  of  fishermen  and  fisher  girls  seven 
With  lines  all  broke,  and  hooks  all  bent. 
But  all  happy  as  angels  in  Heaven. 


"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "the  dearest  place, 
In  the  parlor  they  came  to  a  halt. 

And  as  Miss to  the  piano  paced 

The  walls  resounded  with  music  sweet. 


GOSSIP. 
Gossip,  gossip  the  livelong  day. 

There  is  never  an  end  to  the  lies  you  say, 
From  morning  till  night,  'tis  every  day. 

In  spite  and  deceit  must  have  your  way. 

Gossip,  gossips  you  know  very  well 
That  the  people  will  listen  to  all  you  teU, 

No  matter  who,  and  where  they  dwell. 
In  Heaven,  on  earth  or  in  hell. 

Gossip,  gossips  the  day  will  come. 

When  nothing  whatever  will  be  left  undone, 
Your  hard-earned  share  you'll  surely  get. 

Never  you  mind  you're  somebody's  pet. 

Gossip,  gossips  an  advice  I  give, 

If  you,  a  life  long  happiness  want  to  live, 
Listen  to  all,  but  never  carry  nor  take. 

Or  else  some  day  you'll  make  a  mistake. 


KIND  FRIENDS. 
A  merry,  merry  Christmas, 

To  one  and  all  of  you 
In  this  little  city  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Happily  spend  the  day,  and  kindness  strew 
On  the  poor  and  needy  true, 

To  gladden  their  hearts  on  Xmas. 

This  night,  a  chance  you'll  see, 
Whereby  your  kind  nature  can  show; 

A  Christmas-ship  there  will  be 
At  the  Methodist  church  you  know; 

Those  who  a  present  from  you  will  get 
Will  never  forget,  no  matter  how  old  they 
may  grow. 

Sweet  music  also  there,  will  be 
Orations,  speeches,  large  and  small; 

Come  all  you  good  people  it  is  free 
And  see  the  ship  in  holy  haH. 

She  will  arrive  from  the  roaring  sea 
This  eve,  so  say   consignees  and  all. 


CHARMING  CREATURES. 

Darling,  charming  little  creatures, 
In  mischief  are  they  smiling. 

Which  is  seen  in  their  "  cute  "  features, 
And  their  life  with  joy  shining. 

Their  mischief  is  tremendous. 
And  the  boys  get  fooled  you  bet 

With  their  sweet  stories  enormous, 
When  they  believe  and  do  not  forget. 

Their  smiles  of  mischief  captures  you. 
When  first  you  see  without  delay. 

Like  spiders,  flies  in  cobwebs  catch. 
And  with  crippled  wings  you  fly  away. 
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WILLIAM  J.  DAVENPORT. 

Born  in  1834. 

In  1879  Mr.  Davenport  published  a  small  vol- 
ume of  poems.  He  has  been  afHicted  for  ma- 
ny years  with  nervous  depression  of  the  brain, 
omng  to  injury  of  the  spine.  He  has  had  a 
good  education,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
literature.  Mr.  Davenport  hopes  to  publish  a 
complete  volume  of  his  poems  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. He  now  resides  in  Bethany,  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana. 


I  AROSE. 
I  arose  in  my  night-clothes,  looked  out  on  the 

night,  [eye ; 

When  there  came  unbidden,  a  tear  to  mine 
Oh !  what  a  sad  world,  in  what  a  pitiful  plight ! 
When  the  night-winds  gave  me  a  sigh  for  a 

sigh. 

And  does  my  love  ride  on  the  misty  cold  air? 
With  the  warmth  of  an  angel  clothed  is  she? 
Was  that  her  that  sighed,  so  sorrowful  there? 
And  the  night-winds  gave  me  a  sigh  for  a  sigh, 
I  loved  my  love,  as  she  whispering  told  me. 
All  yet  wiU  be  well,  in  the  land  o'er  the  sea. 
Ah!  when  wiU.  that  rest,  in  its  beauty  enfold 
me?  [sigh. 

When  the  night-winds  gave  me  a  sigh  for  a 
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THE  SNOW  SPIRIT. 
The  snow  spirit  whispered  as  he  passed. 
By  the  poppies  that  in  the  sunlight  basked, 
To  an  unco'  spirit  covered  and  masked, 
You  may  ride  your  shining  coal-black  steed ; 
Though  you  spur  and  spur,  spur  and  speed ; 
You  cannot  come,  it  can  never  be. 
With  the  snow  spirit  over  land  and  sea. 
He  alights  where  the  red  rose  lovelit  shines. 
Amid  daffodils  and  jessamines. 
Sweet-scented  pinks  and  trellis  vines: 
This  when  spring  nor  summer  was  not; 
You  can  never  find  that  very  spot; 
You  cannot  come,  it  can  never  be. 
With  the  snow  spirit  over  land  and  sea. 
The  snow  spirit  tracked  in   the   mountain 

height. 
Where  the  angels  did  sometimes  alight, 
From  missions  of  love  in  their  starry  flight ; 
Out  of  the  snow  they  brought  fire  and  wood. 
Honey  and  cream,  and  sweet  manna  food : 
You  cannot  come,  it  can  never  be. 
With  the  snow  spirit  over  land  and  sea. 
You  may  leap  the  crag,  the  wild  torrent; 
Ride  the  air,  till  your  force  is  spent. 
With  your  red-beaded  plume  still  unbent; 
You  may  push  and  push  your  coal-black  steed. 
Till  he  shivers  and  quivers  like  any  reed ; 
You  cannot  come,  it  can  never  be, 
With  the  snow  spirit  over  land  and  sea. 


My  garment  is  made  of  the  rainbow  gleams. 
Of  the  ocean  mist  when  morning  beams. 
Like  a  blood-red  banner  with  golden  seams ; 
It  sparkles  and  shines  the  livelong  day ; 
And  as  pretty  at  night  with  a  milder  ray : 
You  cannot  come,  it  can  never  be, 
With  the  snow  spirit  over  land  and  sea. 


LAND  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

O  land  of  the  south,  what  sweet,  soul-stirring 

visions 
Arise  at  the  call  of  love  and  of  feeling; 
Though  mournful  the  strain  of  time's  painful 

incisions. 
Sleep  has  its  waking,  and  time  has  its  healing. 
O  visions  of  rapture  that  in  fancy  are  glowing, 
Though  time's  cruel  waves  oft  have  covered 

us  quite; 
We  would  come  forth  with  birds  when  the 

flowers  are  blowing, 
And  sing  all  elate  in  the  new  morning  light. 
We  mourn  not  for  glory  that  now  is  departed; 
Of  bright  smiles  and  sweet  faces  laid  in  the 

grave ; 
Though  oft  we've  wandered  almost  broken 

hearted ; 
When  their  spirits  above  us  their  laurels  do 

wave. 
Thy  land  to  my  heart  is  wrapped  in  glory ; 
Thy  fields,  meads  and  flowered  and  smooth 

rolling  streams 
With  sweetest  emotions  are  enameled  in  story 
That  break  o'er  the  heart  like  life's  young 

morning  dreams. 
When  time  shall  have  failed  us,  and  life  is  de- 
parting, 
A  soft  vision  of  thee  would   steal  o'er  my 

frame ; 
My  heart's  last  sigh,  the  last  of  its  harping, 
Would  be  that  God's  blessing  on  thee  would 

remain. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE. 
I  would  I  were  a  careless  child 

Unknown  to  wretched  fame, 
To  roam  along  the  woodland  wUd 

In  mind  and  heart  the  same. 

To  climb  upon  the  rocky  steep 

And  watch  the  dawning  day. 
To  see  the  shadows  softly  creep 

Along  their  sun-bright  way. 
The  glow  of  life  to  burst  upon 

My  cheerful  happy  heart. 
The  happy  days  should  swift  roll  on 

And  never  should  depart. 
Unless  it  were,  O !  happy  thought, 

Only  in  heaven  to  dwell. 
Where  love  with  bliss  supreme  is  fraught 

And  hath  no  parting  knell. 
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WILL  CARLETON. 

Born  :  Hudson,  Michigan,  1845. 
"WiiiL  Carleton  is  a  master-hand  in  sounding- 
the  human  heart-strings,  and  no  one  among  the 
younger  American  poets  is  hetter  kno-wn  or 
more  universally  admired.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  western  poets  seem  always  to 
strike  a  new  vein  of  thought  or  feeling. 
Brought  up  as  farm  boys  usually  are,  his 


WrLL  CARLETON. 

desire  for  knowledge  led  him  to  walk  Ave  miles 
to  the  district  school.  In  1865  he  entered  col- 
lege, graduating  four  years  later.  He  then 
Joined  the  editorial  stafE  of  a  Chicago  paper, 
and  later  became  editor  of  the  Detroit  Weekly 
Tribune.  In  1868  WiU  Carleton  wrote  his  first 
poem,  and  three  years  later  appeared  his  mas- 
ter work,  Betsey  and  I  Are  Out.  Then  followed 
Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Legends,  Farm  Festivals, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  handsomely  illustrated. 


Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers ; 
Deck  them  with  garlands,those  brothers  of  ours 
Lying  so  silent,  by  night  and  by  day. 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away : 
Years  they  had  marked  for  the  joys  of  the 

brave ; 
Tears  they  must  waste  in  the  sloth  of  the  grave. 

Cover  them  over  —  yes,  cover  them  over  — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover: 
Crown  in  your  heart  those  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 
Underneath  an  apple-tree 

Sat  a  maiden  and  her  lover: 
And  the  thoughts  ^rithin  her  he 

Yearned,  in  silence,  to  discover. 
Round  them  danced  the  sunbeams  bright. 

Green  the  grass-lawn  stretched  before  him; 
While  the  apple- blossoms  white 

Hung  in  rich  profusion  o'er  them. 

Naught  within  her  eyes  he  I'ead 

That  would  tell  her  mind  unto  him; 
Though  their  light,  he  after  said. 

Quivered  s-svif  tly  through  and  through  him ; 
Till  at  last  his  heart  burst  free 

From  the  prayer  with  which  t'was  laden. 
And  he  said,  ^  When  wilt  thou  be 

Mine  for  evermore,  fair  maiden?  " 

•  'When,"  said  she,  "the  bi-eeze  of  May 

With  white  flakes  our  heads  shall  cover, 
I  will  be  thy  brideJing  gay — 

Thou  Shalt  be  my  husband-lover  " 
"How,"  said  he,  in  sorrow  bowed, 

"  Can  I  hope  such  hopeful  weather? 
Breeze  of  May  and  Winter's  cloud 

Do  not  often  fly  together." 

Quickly  as  the  words  he  said. 

From  the  west  a  -nind  came  sighing. 
And  on  each  uncovered  head 

Sent  the  apple-blossoms  fljing; 
" '  Flakes  of  white ' '  thou'rt  mine,"  said  he, 

"  Sooner  than  thy  wish  or  knowing!  " 
"  Nay,  I  heard  the  breeze,"  quoth  she, 

"When  in  yonder  forest  blowing." 


BETSEY  AND  I  ARE  OUT. 
Draw  up  the  papers,  lawyer,  and  make  'em 

good  and  stout ; 
For  things  at  home  are  crossways,  and  Betsey 

and  I  are  out. 
We,  who  have  worked  together  so  long  as  man 

and  wife. 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  for  the  rest  of  our 

nat'ral  life. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  say  you.    I  swan  it's 

hard  to  tell ! 
Most  of  the  years  behind  us  we've  passed  by 

very  well ; 
I  have  no  other  woman,  she  has  no  other  man- 
Only  we've  lived  together  as  long-  as  we  ever 

can. 
So  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey  has 

talked  with  me, 
And  so  we've  agreed  together  that  we  can't 

never  agree: 
Not  that  we've  catched  each  other  in  any  terri- 
ble crime; 
We've  been  a-gathering  this  for  years,  a  little 

at  a  time. 
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There  was  a  stock  of  temper  we  both  had  for 

a  siart. 
Although  we  never  suspected  'twould  take  us 

two  apart: 
I  had  my  various  failings,  bred  in  the  flesh 

and  bone; 
And  Betsey,  like  all  good  women,  had  a  temper 

of  her  own. 

-•<:  *  *  *  *  *  * 

And  so  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey 

has  talked  with  me , 
And  we  have  agreed  together  that  we  can't 

never  agree ; 
And  what  is  hers  shall  be  hers,  and  what  is 

mine  shall  be  mine; 
And  I'll  put  it  into  the  agreement,  and  take  it 

to  her  to  sign. 

Write  on  the  paper,  lawyer  — the  very  first 

paragraph  — 
Of  all  the  farm  and  live-stock  that  she  shall 

have  her  half; 
For  she  has  helped  to  earn  it,  through  many  a 

weary  day, 
And  it's  nothing  more  than  justice  that  Betsey 

has  her  pay. 

Give  her  the  house  and  homestead  —  a  man  can 

thrive  and  roam: 
But  women  are   skeery  critters,  unless  they 

have  a  home ; 
And  I  have  always  determined,  and  never  fail- 
ed to  say. 
That  Betsey  never  should  want  a  home  if  I 

was  taken  away. 
There  is  a  little   hard  money  that's  drawin' 

tol'rable  pay: 
A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy 

day; 
Safe  in  the  hands  of  good  men,  and  easy  to  get 

at; 
Put  in  another  clause  there,  and  give  her  half 

of  that. 
Yes,  I  see  you  smile.  Sir,  at  my  givin'  her  so 

much; 
Yes,  divorce  is  cheap.  Sir,  but  I  take  no  stock 

in  such ! 
True  and  fair  I  married  her,  when  she  was 

blithe  and  j'oung; 
And  Betsey  was  al'ays  good  to  me,  exceptin' 

with  her  tongue. 
Once,  when  I  was  young  as  you,  and  not  so 

smart,  perhaps. 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several 

other  chaps; 
And  all  of  them  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken 

down, 
And  I  for  a  time  was  counted  the  luckiest  man 

In  town. 
Once  when  I  had  the  fever  — I  won't  forget  it 

soon  — 


I  was  hot  as  a  basted  turkey  and  crazj-  as  a 

loon; 
Never  an  hour  went  by  me  when  she  was  out 

of  sight— 
She  nursed  me  true  and  tender,  and  stuck  to 

me  day  and  night. 

And  if  ever  a  house  was  tidy,  and  ever  a  kitch- 
en clean, 

Her  house  and  kitchen  was  tidy  as  any  I  ever 
seen; 

And  I  don't  complain  of  Betsey,  or  any  of  her 
acts, 

Exceptin'  when  we've  quarreled,  and  told  each 
other  facts. 

So  draw  up  the  paper,  lawyer,  and  I'll  go  home 

to-night, 
And  read  the  agreement  to  her,  and  see  if  it's 

all  right ; 
And  then,  in  the  mornin',  I'll  sell  to  a  tradin' 

man  I  know, 
And  kiss  the  child  that  was  left  to  us,  and  out 

in  the  world  I'll  go. 
And  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  first  to 

me  didn't  occur: 
That  when  I  am  dead  at  last  she'll  bring  me 

back  to  her: 
And  lay  me  under  the  maples  I  planted  years 

ago, 
When  she  and  I  was  happy  before  we  quarreled 

so. 

And  when  she  dies  I  wish  that  she  would  be 

laid  by  me, 
And,  Ijin'  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we  will 

agree ; 
And,  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I  wouldn't 

think  it  queer 
If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because  we 

quarreled  here. 


The  foregoing  poem  was  soon  followed  by  How 
Betsey  and  I  Made  Up,  from  which  is  given 
below  an  extract  of  two  verses : 

And  after  she'd  read  a  Uttie  she  give  my  arm 

a  touch. 
And  kindly  said  she  was  afraid  I  was  'lowin'  her 

too  much; 
But  when  she  was  through  she  went  for  me, 

her  face  a-streaming  with  tears, 
And  kissed  me  for  the  first  time  in  overtwentj- 

years ! 

I  don't  know  what  you'll  think,  Sir  — I  didn't 

come  to  inquire  — 
But  I  picked  up  that  agreement  and  stuffed  it 

in  the  fire; 
And  I  told  her  we'd  bury  the  hatchet  alongside 

of  the  cow ; 
And  we  struck  an  agi'eement  never  to  have 

another  row. 
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WILLIAM  CUNDILL. 

Born  in  England,  July,  1816. 
Mr.  CuNDiLL,  with  his  wife,  emig-rated  to  Clin- 
ton county,  Iowa,  in  1850,  which  at  that  time 
was  considered  the  far  west,  and  sparsely 
settled  — in  fact  quite  a  wilderness.  The 
poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared  from 


WILLIAM   CUNDILL. 

time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press,  and  have 
been  extensively  copied  and  favoralDly  com- 
mented upon.  The  city  of  Maquoketa  has 
been  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cundill  since  the 
year  1855. 
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BURT'S  CAVE. 

NEAR  MAQUOKETA,  IOWA. 

Ages  have  roU'd  the  endless  wheel  of  time, 
Since  first  was  heard  the  zephyr's  whispering 

chime 
Among  those  rocks; 
Nature  has  fashion'd  in  lier  rudest  form, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  her  wildest  charm. 

Those  moss-grown  blocks. 
Some  huge  upheaval  in  long  years  gone  by. 
When  this  great  world  was  in  its  infancy. 

Ere  order  reign'd; 
Those    rocks,    this   arch,  the  chasm  and  the 

stream. 
While  Nature  yet  was  a  chaotic  dream, 

All  were  design'd. 
Seasons  since  then  have  pass'd  and  left  their 

trace 


Of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  verdant  face, 

By  this  lone  grot; 
And  form'd  a  fit  recluse  for  timid  deer. 
In  quietude  to  drink  those  waters  clear. 

In  this  rude  spot. 

Save  when  the  red  man  came  with  gun  or  bow, 
Searching  with  stealthy  tread  both  high  and 
low. 

Those  haunts  to  find; 
Then  with  undaunted  step  from  rock  to  rock, 
The  cunning  footsteps  of  their  foe  they  mock, 

And  leave  behind. 

Or  when  the  trapper  in  this  f  ai'-off  west, 
In  whom  no  social  harmony  could  rest  — 

Silent,  alone  — 
Would  wander  'mong  those  forest  trees  to 

seek 
Shelter  from  summer's  sun  or  "ftanter's  bleak, 

In  moody  tone. 

Here  could  he  rest  in  lonely  quietude. 
With  naught  to  break  the  solemn  solitude 

By  nature  made; 
Nor  think  of  far-off  homes,  but  set  his  snare, 
To  trap  the  otter,  coon,  or  elk,  or  deer 

That  here  had  stray'd. 

Such  are  the  pictures  that  my  thoughts  im- 
press. 

While  gazing  on  the  charms  of  this  recess. 
So  weird,  serene; 

While  high  above,  amid  the  topmost  trees, 

The  gentle  sighing  of  the  spring-time  breeze 
Add  to  the  scene. 


BURT'S  CAVE  REVISITED. 
Changes  have  come  across  the  march  of  time 
Since  first  was  heard  the  zephyr's  whispering 
chime 

In  this  lone  spot; 
For  now  in  joyful  mirth  and  merry  tune. 
Along  the  flowery  month  of  sunny  June, 

The  sward  we  dot 
With  festive  sport  and  spread  the  picnic  fare, 
In  ringing  shouts  and  laughter  fill  the  air 

With  joy  and  glee,  [rest. 

The  aged  'neath  the  shade  trees  take  their 
The  young  with  dance  and  music  do  their  best, 

So  merrily ; 
While  quietly  the  lovers'  footsteps  stray 
Where  rill  and  rock  mark  out  with  devious  way 

Fresh  scenes  to  find. 
The  zephyr's  whispers  blending  with  a  charm 
Of  shady  nooks  love's  untuned  notes  to  warm 

With  accents  kind.  [roam. 

Thus  since  the  red  man  o'er  this  spot  would 
Or  the  lone  trapper  made  his  sheltering  home 

From  wind  or  rain, 
The  march  of  modern  wealth  and  beauty  flings 
A  halo  o'er  the  scenes,  and  nature  brings 

A  majestj'  serene. 
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OUR  COUNTRY. 

Our  country  spreads  from  east  to  west, 

A  grand  three  thousand  miles; 
Her  wide-spread  land  is  happ'ly  blest 

With  verdure's  pleasant  smiles. 
The  laws  throughout  her  wide  domain 

Are  made  so  just  and  wise. 
The  poor  can  live  in  rich  content 

And  share  industry's  prize. 
Her  wood-crowned  hills,  her  prairies  green, 

The  springs  and  rivers  great, 
Tell  all  who  have  our  country  seen 

How  great  can  be  her  might. 
Her  mineral  wealth  and  rich  deep  soil, 

Her  grains  and  fruits  in  store, 
Reward  the  poor  for  all  their  toil. 

And  still  there's  room  for  more. 
Our  country's  laws  do  well  provide 

For  all  who  want  a  home. 
And  all  who  on  her  lands  reside 

Need  never  have  to  roam. 
And  those  who  wish  for  liberty 

As  freemen  join  our  band. 
We  all  invite  across  the  sea. 

To  this,  our  wide-spread  land. 


BE  A  MONEY  MAN. 
There's  some  adore  the  goddess  love. 

And  some  the  god  of  wine. 
Some  high  sounding  names  approve, 

'Midst  martial  glory  shine; 
But  all  agree  with  one  acclaim. 

Whichever  way  you  scan. 
The  highest  pinnacle  of  fame 

Is  —  be  a  money  man. 
No  matter  if  you're  plebian  stock  — 

Big  headed  or  pug  nose  — 
Thousands  at  your  door  will  flock. 

Kid  gloves  and  silken  hose ; 
They  heed  not  if  you're  imbecile. 

And  little  tricks  have  done. 
They'll  greet  you  with  their  sweetest  smiles 

If  you're  a  money  man. 
So  I  advise  you  all  to  try  — 

Remember  this  and  me, 
No  matter  how  you  money  buy, 

Nor  heed  not  who  you  be ; 
For  all  agree  with  one  acclaim. 

How  great  or  small  your  plan. 
The  highest  pinnacle  of  fame 

Is  —  be  a  money  man. 
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SUNSET  HOURS. 
An  old  man  sighed  o'er  moments  gone, 

And  wishing  for  one  hour  of  joy  — 
While  thinking  over  pleasures  flown, 

Would  like  to  be  again  a  boy, 
Sighing  for  childhood  scenes  to  come. 

And  strew  his  thorny  path  with  flowers  — 
He  wished  through  youthful  hours  to  roam. 


And  woo  again  in  maiden  bowers; 
And  yet  he  wished  to  be  a  man. 

With  husband's  love  and  father's  joy; 
Forgetting  life's  mysterious  plan. 

Could  youth  and  age  the  hours  employ? 
And  thus  he  sung  his  plaintive  tune: 

"  One  youthful  hour  again  I  pray — 
Turn  back  the  wheel  and  let  the  sun 

Give  for  one  hour  life's  morning  ray. 
Oh  guardian  angel  fill  the  cup. 

Youth's  blissful  nectar  let  me  quaff, 
And  as  with  aged  lips  1  sup. 

In  flaxen  boyhood  let  me  laugh." 
Could  youth  and  age  for  once  agree. 

We,  too,  would  wish  in  maiden's  bower. 
To  live  in  sinless  ecstacy 

Of  youthful  love,  one  sunny  hour; 
We,  too,  would  live  life's  youthful  hour. 

And  see  the  rays  of  morning  beam  — 
And  as  the  clouds  of  sunset  lower. 

Would  hke  to  feel  it  all  a  dream. 
But  youthful  hours  wiU  pass  away, 

And  Life  is  a  reality. 
And  when  we  lose  hf  e's  morning  ray. 

Our  manhood  hours,  our  life  should  be. 
So,  dear  old  man,  sing  not  your  lay, 

Nor  wish  to  be  again  a  boy ; 
But  think  the  sun's  last  setting  ray 

Can  bring  your  heart  its  greatest  joy. 


WOOED  AND  WON. 
He  said  to  win  me  was  his  pride. 

I  thought  his  love  would  ever  be. 
While  pledging  him  his  lawful  bride, 

A  paradise  on  earth  to  me. 
Will  Carleton  says,  "  'Tis  often  best 

If  you  would  know  of  heaven  well. 
To  give  your  heavenly  love  a  zest. 

To  live  a  little  while  in  hell." 
Well,  be  it  so !  If  such  is  true, 

I  hope  of  heaven  to  have  my  share; 
But  'twill  no  pleasure  be  to  know 

That  men  like  mine  will  visit  there. 
The  "  wee  sma'  hours  "  of  night  pass  on 

Before  he  comes  to  home  and  me. 
His  breath  I  try  my  best  to  shun ; 

His  wine-song  look  I  loathe  to  see. 

My  mother,  in  my  girlhood,  taught 
That  marriage   vows  are  pledged  in 
heaven ; 
And  from  on  high  the  bonds  are  brought. 
Each  other's  love  on  earth  to  leaven. 
'Twas  thus  I  gave  myself  as  wife, 

And  thus  I  thought  he  came  to  me. 
I  gave  my  vows  on  earth  through  life. 

And  onward  through  eternity. 
My  husband  gave  his  vows  like  mine. 

And  breaks  them  to  our  God  and  me. 
And  if  in  other  realms  I  shine, 
1  never  hope  his  face  to  see. 
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TRESSIE  E.  MOSETTE, 

Born:  Morrison  Co.,  Minn.,  Jan.  V,  18T0. 
Commencing  to  write  at  a  very  eaiij'  age,  the 
poems  of  Tressie  have  alwaj's  been  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  county  papers.    Memories  of 


TRESSIE  E.   MOSETTE. 

Monterey  was  written  on  returning  home  af- 
ter a  winter's  visit  at  that  famous  resort. 
Grand  Forks  I  Love  Thee  Best  was  written 
when  she  was  but  eleven  years  of  age. 
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MEMORTES  OF  MONTEREY,  CAL. 

While  skies  above  all  azure  blue 

Looked  down  on  flowers  bedecked  with  dew, 
'Neath  classic  shades  and  sylvan  bowers, 

I  wandered  on  through  happy  hours ; 
Beneath,  on  grassy  turf  I  tread, 

The  graceful  pines  towered  overhead. 
While  on  my  right  broad  hiils  arrayed-— 

Some  in  sunshine  and  some  in  shade. 
And  on  my  left  below,  cliff  and  sands 

With  foaming  waves  and  tumult  grand 
The  Pacific  beat  on  its  rock-bound  coast 

With  many  a  ceaseless  surge  and  boast; 
The  tide  ebbing  in  from  sea  to  bay 

As  it  will  till  the  old  world  wears  away ; 
My  path  curves  'round  the  base  of  a  hill. 

Sloping  e'en  to  the  sea  by  nature's  will. 
And  half  way  up  in  dark  decay. 

The  Mexican  fort  in  ruins  lay. 
Then  further  still  on  the  summit's  crown. 


With  whitewash'd  walls  and  barracks  brown. 
The  brave  old  forts  of  Fremont  stand. 

Frowning  o'er  harbor,  foe  and  land,— 
One  dark  mouth'd  cannon  covering  still. 
On  the  foemen's  fort  just  down  the  hill. 
Traces  of  days  when  brave  men  came 

From  o'er  the  Rockies  and  o'er  the  plain. 
And  bought  through  the  trials  of  travel  and 
toil 
In  weary  marching  and  war's  turmoil, 
And  presented  a  title  which  long  will  stand 

Allying  this  coast  to  our  native  land. 
And  now  when  the  days  of  strife  are  past. 
And  peace  reigns  over  our  land  at  last; 
There  are  grassy  graves  where  the  old  fort 
towers. 
Where  the   foeman  and   stranger  scatter 
flowei's. 
And  hand  clasps  hand  where  those  brave  ones 
fell, 
And  the  zephyrs  whisper  "  All  is  well." 
But  as  1  emerge  from  the  shades  of  the  hill 
Where  those  warriors  brave  lie  so  silent  and 

still, 
A  vision  of  beauty  and  life  meets  niy  glance ; 
'Tis  an  unlighted  vale  on  whose  grassy  expanse 

The  turrets  and  cots  of  abode  still  lay 
In  this  quaintest  of  cities,  famed  Monterey. 
As  a  vision  of  grandeur  and  power  from  the 
past. 
The  germs  of  the  ancient  with  modern  are 
cast. 
The  remains  of  broad  homes  built  by  sons 
of  fair  Spain,— 
Their  proud  walls  the  victims  of  weather  and 
x'ain. 
The  green  moss  still  mantling  their  roofs 
and  decay 
Fed  by  sea  fog  each  morn  aU  these  years  pass- 
ed away. 
And  then  grim  and  snow-capped  guarding 
the  town 
The  Gabilan  mountains  majestically  frown. 

Surrounding  this  vale  even  down  to  the  bay ; 
From  their  base  to  their  summits  tall  pine 
trees  arrayed, 
Shaking  down  their  dry  burrs  as  in  scorn  to 
provoke 
Their   less    fortunate  brothers,  gnarled   and 
bearded  live-oaks. 
To  the  left  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
Rears  a  zenith  of  architectural  skill. 
Contrasting  so  strange  with  the  quaint  an- 
cient town. 
Is  the  hotel  Del  Monte,  a  i-esort  of  renown. 

The  goal  of  each  tourist  who  far,  far  awa3'. 
Dreams  of  heavens  of  sunlight  in  fair  Mon- 
terey ; 
But  e'en  as  I  ponder,  T  see  'neath  my  feet. 
As  I  walk  o'er  the  foot-bridge  which  leads  to 
a  stieet. 
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Bright  mosses  and  shells  from  their  ocean 
bed  torn. 
And   cast  in  this  gulch  which  the   high  tide 
has  worn. 
On  a  hank  of  the  gulch  just  a  step  to  my 
right, 
I  see  a  plain  cross  standing  lonely  and  white, 

"June  3rd,  1870,"  painted  I  see 
On  its  gaunt,  stretching  arms  I  know  it  to  be, 

That  here  Missionary  Serra  then  came 
And   planted  the  cross  and  the  standard  of 
Spain. 
And  now  o'er  my  head  as  I  walk  up  the 
street 
The  blue  gums  are  shedding  aroma  so  sweet ; 
Commingling  their  scents  with  the  blossoms 
so  rare 
Of  the  rose  and  the  fig  tree,  the  almond  and 
pear. 
While  that  rich  southern  beauty  "flora  fon- 
da"  so  white 
Nods  her  head  to  her  brother,  the  pepper  tree 
bright. 
While  from  one  cottage  roof  with  green  moss 
for  a  bed. 
Hang  three  double  roses, a  pink,  white  and  red, 
And  there  'round  a  house  that  has  gone  to 
decay. 
In  a  hedge  row  of  callas  in  blooming  array. 
Then  I  walk  past  the  wharf  where  scores  of 
small  boats. 
Tied  strong  by  the  fishermen,  now  idly  float. 
While  far  out  on  the  bay  the  white  sails  of  a 
bark 
And  a  Chinaman's  fishing  junk,  clumsy  and 
dark; 
To  my  right  the  old  custom  house  left  to  its 
fate. 
Near  a  battered  affair,  first  brick  house  in  the 
state. 
Gem  of  antiquity,  how  dare  my  frail  powers. 
Attempt  to  describe  thy  sweet  zephyrs  and 
fiowers? 
How  can  I  portray  the  clear  songs  of  thy 
birds, 
The  grace  of  thy  dark  southern  children  in 
words? 
The  first  capitol  building  where  wise  men 
once  sate, 
Dealt  justice,  passed   sentence  and  framed 
laws  of  state. 
The  strong  iron  bars  of  the  grim  jail  of 
stone,  alone, 

The  spot  where  the  convent  stood  wall'd  in 
And  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  quartel, 
Where  the  Mexican  officers  used  to  dwell. 
With  their  swords  and  their  armor  in  wait 
for  the  fray. 
And  prayed  for  by  maidens  of  Monterey. 

Then  beyond  the  town  and  a  century  old. 
Its  adobe  walls  in  a  cypress  fold. 


The    San    Carlos    mission    from    evergreen 
bower 
Chimes    forth   from  its  turret    the  noontide 
hour. 
To  the  mariners  far   o'er   the   billows  and 
brine. 
To  the  quiet  townspeople  sounds  the  chime; 

It  reaches  the  ears  of  society's  throng. 
Who  at  Del  Monte  Park  idly  wander  along 
Lagunita  del  Suenos,  peaceful  and  calm, 
Catches  the  echoes  and  wafts  them  along; 

Out  tlirough  the  woodland  and  far,  far  away, 
Methinks  I  can  hear  them  in  fair  Monterey. 


GRAND  FORKS,  I  LOVE  THEE  BEST. 
There's  a  town  on  tlie  banks  of  Red  River, 

Far,  far  out  in  the  west, 
And  of  all  the  towns  I  know 

I  like  Grand  Forks  the  best. 
There  in  summer  the  steamboats  pass 

On  the  river  as  smooth  as  glass ; 
As  the  cars  come  whistling  in 

And  still  go  further  west. 
I  came  to  this  town  in  its  infancy. 

About  three  years  ago. 
And  few  thought  at  that  time 

This  town  would  so  rapidly  grow ; 
And  now  where  stands  our  depot  neat 

Was  then  a  waving  field  of  wheat. 
Then  for  miles  and  miles  around 

Scarcely  a  farm  house  could  be  found. 
But  now  go  as  far  as  you  will 

You  will  find  farm  houses  still. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  nortliwest 

Dear  Grand  Forks,  I  love  thee  best. 
The  Black  Hills  may  boast  of  its  gold  so 
bright, 

Fisher's  Landing  may  boast  of  its  flour  so 
white. 
Turtle  River  may  boast  of  its  fertile  ground ; 

But  the  equal  of  Grand  Forks  can't  be 
found. 


FAREWELL  TO  A  FRIEND. 
A  long  farewell,  my  friend, 

We  must  utter  the  word  at  last; 
For  a  few  short  hours  our  pathways  blend 

Moments  that  cannot  last. 
A  few  short  hours  in  a  lifetime, 

They'll  be  only  memories  now,— 
Only  a  stanza  in  life's  rhyme 

Neath  whose  sorrows  or  joys  -we  bow. 
Only  a  mystic  line  or  two 

On  the  record  of  our  fates; 
A  shadow  of  moonlight  comes  to  view 

O'er  the  ice  where  we  used  to  skate. 
A  happy  whirl  in  the  mazy  dance, 

A  fragment  of  music  low,  [glance 

Will  come  to  our  minds  in  each  backward 

At  the  happy  long  ago. 
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JOHN  B.KETCHUM. 

Born:  New  York  City,  July  11, 1837. 
In  the  year  of  his  birth  John  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  first  twelve  years  of  his  early  life  were 
passed,  when  the  family  again  returned  to 
New  York  City.  In  1856-57  he  worked  as  a  report- 
er and  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorker 
and  New  York  Leader,  and  had  the  friendship 
of  many  literary  young  men  of  that  day.  In 
1860  he  proposed  to  read  law,  and  was  offered 
the  freedom  of  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm. 
Noyes,  hut  the  outbi-eak  of  the  war  in  1861 
aroused  his  latent  patriotism  and  interrupted 
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JOHN  B.   KETCHUM. 

his  studies;  and  he  became  associated  with 
various  movements  for  the  temporal  welfare 
and  religious  benefit  of  the  union  soldiers  — 
serving,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  late 
Vincent  Colyer  upon  the  staff  of  Governor  R. 
E.  Fenton  in  the  reception  and  care  of  return- 
ing N.  Y.  state  troops.  In  1866  he  aided  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  organization  for  the  moral, 
religious  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  troops 
composing  the  regular  army  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  patriotic  work 
that  he  is  best  known  to  his  countrymen  — 
having-  been  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
society  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Ketchum  was  married  in  1858  to  Miss  Rachelle 
A.  Terhune  of  New  York.  In  1879  he  moved 
to  the  township  of  Ramapo,  in  his  native  state, 


where  he  led  a  kind  of  pastorial  life  for  nearly 
nine  years ;  but  in  1888  he  became  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Ketchum  is 
very  tender  and  melodious,  and  will  always  be 
cherished  by  every  lover  of  the  true  poet. 


THE  LAST  GUEST. 

Alone !—  and  have  all  gone  from  hence? 

Those  forms  that  gaily  paced 
These  silent  floors,  these  spacious  halls. 

But  now  so  richly  gi-aced! 
Gone !  ah,  my  sad  and  lonely  heart, 

'Tis  thine,  at  last,  to  know 
That  even  here  the  steps  of  joy 

Are  tracked  by  those  of  woe. 
Alone !  no  more  I  meet  them  now. 

Where'er  I  turn  my  gaze  — 
Gone  are  the  gi'eetings  and  the  smiles 

That  bless  the  earlier  days ! 
Alone,  low,  sadly  on  my  ear 

Falls  autumn's  wailing  song! 
While  'round  my  steps  the  faded  leaves 

Of  summer  sadly  throng. 
Adieu,  ye  transient,  fading  forms. 

We  may  not  meet  again ; 
Joy  go  with  you,  while  memory  haunts 

My  heart  with  tender  pain ! 
Regret  nor  tears  can  aught  avail 

These  dear  scenes  to  renew. 
To  which  my  lonely,  lingering  heart 

Must  also  breathe  adieu ! 


OLD  WOODEN  CHURCH  IN  THE  GROVE. 
A  song   for   the   old  wooden  church  in  the 
grove, 

And  that  hour  of  hallowed  repose, 
When  the  Spirit  comes  down  within  the  old 
walls, 

In  the  hush  of  the  Sabbath-day's  close; 
When  the  sun  sinks  low  in  the  far  distant  west 

And  the  shadows  of  night  are  falling, 
As  the  calm  of  the  even  steals  over  all, 

And  the  bell  is  lovingly  calling. 
In  fancy  I  sit  in  the  pew  by  the  wall, 

And  my  spirit  is  pensive  and  grieves;— 
And  I  hear  the  low  prayers  that  trembled  and 
rose 

As  the  summer- wind  sang  thro'  the  eaves:— 
I  hear  the  same  voices  that  chanted  in  tune 

In  the  days  of  the  long,  long  ago. 
Yet  singing  those  hymns  as  the  eve  closes  in. 

And  the  music  comes  sweetly  and  low. 
Though  absent  and  distant  an  exile  I  roam, 

I  will  think  of  those  hours  and  the  time. 
And  memory  keep  green  the  little,  old  church, 

And  preserve  it  in  story  and  rhj'me:— 
Let  them  bury  me  where  the  tones  of  the  bell. 

There  my  spirit  forever  will  move,    [praise. 
Where  the  voice  of  the  worshiper  riseth  in 

From  the  old  wooden  church  in  the  grove 
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A  SERENADE. 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep  I  it  is  the  hour  of  rest; 

The  suu  sinks  deep  a-down  the  distant  west; 

The  night-winds  rock  the  wild-bird's  freighted 
nest,— 
Good-night,  Good-night ! 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep !  naught  break  thy  soft  re- 
pose ! 

The  whip-o-will  proclaims  the  evening's  close ; 

And  nature  over  all  her  hush  —  hush  throws,- 
Good-night,  Good-night ! 

Sleep,  lady,  sleep  1  thy  love  and  sentinel 

Will  vigil  keep ; —  and  soothe  thy  slumber  well 

With  mystic  music  from  Apollo's  shell,— 
Good-night,  Good-night ! 


SUNSET. 
Softly  underneath  Hesperian  curtains 

Crimson-hued,  with  gold  and  purple  f  ring'd, 
Fades  away  the  cloud  of  pleasant  sunshine. 

Leaving  all  the  fair  west  ruby-tinged. 
Sweetly  from  its  wliite  tent  of  Juno  blossoms, 

Shaking  out  their  fragrance  in  the  air, — 
Swells  the  eve-hymn  of  the  joyous  wild-bird. 

Chasing  from  the  burdened  heart  its  care. 
Slowly  in  the  silver-tinted  heavens 

Wakes   the  first   star,    faint  with  dazzling 
light; 
Growing  stronger  in  the  thick'ning  shadows, 

Settling  fast  before  the  closing  night. 
Majestatic  —  with  sudden  shimmer. 

Comes  the  white  moon  out  the  Orient  sea ! 
Scatt'ring  blessings  from  the  distant  region  — 

Light  and  promise  and  full  liberty. 
When  the  sunlight  of  my  life  is  sinking 

O'er  the  Hesper  hill  of  twilight  time,— 
May  God's  angel  ever  then  be  near  me. 

Leading  where  there  is  no  sunset  clime. 
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FOREVER  THINE. 
Forever  thine,  though  hills  and  seas  divide  — 

Though  storms  combine ; 
Though  stars  withdraw,  or  deserts  part  us 
wide  — 

Forever  thine. 
Forever  thine !    In  all  the  waste  of  j'ears. 

Love's  Mecca-shrine ! 
When  friends  forsake — through  sorrows,  cares 
and  teai's, 

Still  ever  thine. 
Forever  thine !  'mid  swell  of  worldly  joys  — 

In  pledge  of  wine? 
Thou  angel  voice   above   earth's   whir   and 

noise  — 

Thine,  fondly  thine. 
Forever  thine!  unto  high  Heaven's  control. 

Thyself  resign; 
Point  the  worn  spirit  to  its  matchless  goal  — 

Predestined  thine. 


WHERE?—  IMPROMPTU. 
How  have  these  well-known  scenes  renewed 

The  thoughts  and  hopes  of  earlier  hours. 
When  life  —  a  desert  now  was  strewed 
With  fairest  flowers? 

Then  life  was  young,  and  thou  wert  fair; 
Now  flowers  are  faded  —  joys  are  fled  -  - 
And  youth  and  love  are  with  the  dead,— 
And  thou  art  —  where? 


THE  SPELL  OF  SONG. 
Sing  on,  sweet  maid,  thy  witching  strain,  for 

it  hath  joys  forme; 
And  I  would  hear  ihj'  rich-toned  voice  utter 

its  melody ; 
Bringing  to  mind  my  boyhood's  hours,  when 

in  the  woods  we  stray'd. 
And  life's  pathway  was  strewn  with  flowers, 

ere  fate  our  hopes  betray'd. 

No  power,  or  wealth,  can  ever  buy  a  simple 
strain  like  thine, 

Yet  both  would  I  most  willing  give,  if  by- 
gone days  were  mine; 

And  list'ning  to  that  simple  song,  I  feel  my 
bosom  swell, 

The  warm  blood  leap  within  my  veins,  be- 
neath the  potent  spell. 

There's  wondrous  power  in  that  sweet  strain, 
tho'  simple  is  its  art. 

For  it  is  tuned  to  reach  the  chords  that  vibrate 
in  the  heart; 

Its  magic  bursts  the  bright  sun  forth,  illum- 
ining my  track. 

And  on  the  dial  of  my  soul  the  shadow  has 
gone  back. 


OH,  TAKE  THE  LUTE. 
Oh,  take  the  lute  away, —  no  more  I'll  sing: — 

The  minstrel   here    must  breathe  his  last 
farewell  I 
Like  winter's  bird  o'ertaken  by  the  spring. 

My  lyre  is  silenced  by  a  mystic  spell. 
These  old,  old  songs  that  I  have  sung  to-night. 

In  other  daj's  awoke  the  purest  joy; 
But  time  can  give  to  fondest  hope  a  blight. 

And  fill  all  raptures  with  a  base  alloy. 

Youth's  laurel-wreath  lies  sprinkled  o'er  with 
dust; 
Corroding   cares    have   done    the    work  of 
years: 
Vainly  I  watch  with  tender,  ling' ring  trust,-^ 

No  promise  of  lost  youth  or  hope  appears. 

Fond  mem'ries  of  long  vanish'd  years  return ; 

And  visions  sweet  come  to  the  failing  sight  :- 

No  more  with  song  this  bosom  proud  shall 

burn, — 

The  fragile  lute's  unstrung  for  aye  to-night. 
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JACOB  C.  JOHNSON. 

Born:  Pajilico  Co.,  N.  C,  Feb.  20, 1865. 
Jacob  graduated  in  ISSV  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  and  do- 


JACOB  C.  JOHNSON. 

ing-  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Johnson's  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, and  other  local  papers. 

GROWTH. 
A  germ  —  a  bud  —  a  leaflet  then, 
A  little  flower  and  next  a  seed  — 
Then  all  as  if  it  had  not  been 
Save  but  a  worthless  weed. 
But  no,  there  will  in  some  place  be 
A  soil  wherein  the  seed  may  grow. 
And  others  will  on  some  day  see 
A  beauteous  flower  blow. 
A  shape,  a  vague  intelligence, 
A  youth,  a  man,  a  mind,  a  bloom 
Of  human  love,  a  higher  sense  — 
And  then  the  lifeless  tomb. 
But  no,  I  wist  a  gei'm  is  there 
Which,  kissed  by  heavenly  light. 
Will  be  revivified,  and  fair 
Will  bloom  in  beauty  bright. 
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QUESTIONINGS. 
If  I  should  die  to-night,  mj-  love. 
If  I  should  close  my  eyes. 
If  I  should  softly  fold  my  hand 


And  in  a  few  faint  sighs 

Breathe  out  my  breath; 

Would  any  one  be  sad,  my  love. 
Would  any  tears  be  shed? 
Would  any  friends  come  reverently 
About  my  quiet  bed 

And  weep  at  death? 

I  fear  me  very  few  would  come, 
I  fear  me  verj-  few. 
But  then  I  know  that  those,  my  love. 
Are  the  truest  of  earth's  true 

And  love  me  well. 
Among  them  too  a  face  would  be 
Half-marred  by  sorrow's  stain. 
And  yet  so  beautiful  and  pure 
It  makes  description  vain— 

Too  sweet  too  tell. 

And  gazing  on  that  one  loved  face 
Would  cozen  death's  dread  sting, 
And  grasping  that  soft  kindly  hand 
Would  never  hai-m  bring 
My  erring  soul. 

And  those  true  eyes  beam  on  my  own 
With  the  haze  of  death  all  dim. 
While  on  their  crystal  tides  I  see 
Celestial  blessings  swim, 
And  joys  unroll. 


THAT  LASS  OF  MINE. 
M5'  love  she  is  a  cunning  lass  — 
She's  past  all  comprehension ; 
Her  wit  it  does  my  own  surpass 
By  infinite  extension. 

To  me  she  vows  her  kisses  mine, 
I  never  will  dispute  it: 
If  'tis  a  fault  I  am  too  kind  - 
To  her  dear  lieai't  impute  it. 

But  then  they  say  that  others  too 
Received  the  same  sweet  favor. 
And  breezes  which  do  lightly  blow. 
Bear  much  that  cutting  savor. 

And  so  one  day  I  made  so  bold 
To  ask  about  that  rumor : 
She  flashed  upon  me  her  dark  ej'es 
In  sweet,  coquettish  humor. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "  suppose  I  do— 
You  still  have  kisses  plenty. 
For  every  one  I  give  to  them 
I  save  you  one  and  twenty." 

My  love  is  such  a  cunning  lass  — 
She  always  does  out-do  me. 
For  then  the  kisses  that  she  owed 
She  promptly  gave  them  to  me. 

Did  I  forgive?   How  could  I  else 
Wlien  eyes  so  tender  pleaded, 
And  lips  gave  kisses  which  by  far 
All  other  sweets  exceeded? 
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MRS.  MARY  C.  WOODWARD. 

Born:  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  July  3, 1833. 
This  lady  takes  great  delight  in  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.    She  is 
passionately  fond  of  flowers  and  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  ill  lioi    cillci/tini!  >lii    It  -  ^'  itv-fnur 


MRS.  MARY  C.  WOODWARD. 

varieties  of  the  rose.  Literature  also  occupies 
a  great  deal  of  her  time,  and  the  poems  from 
her  pen  have  been  widely  copied  by  the  press. 
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RETROSPECT. 
Another  year  my  dear  friend  has  flown. 

Swallowed  up  in  the  boundless  eternity. 
And  our  feet  still  press  these  mundane  sands, 

Our  bark  is  yet  tossed  on  life's  billowy  sea. 
How  many  have  passed  to  the  unseen  shore. 

And  their  tenantless  forms  lie  cold  and  still ; 
They  have  entered  the  grander  life  beyond. 

And  others  their  vacant  places  fill. 
The  year  that  is  dead  and  is  gone,  for  aye, 

To  some  has  brought  pleasures  and  calm 
delight. 
While  others  have  drank  of  the  cup  of  woe, 

And  morning  has  vanished  in  deepest  night. 

How  many  in  billows  of  smoke  and  flame. 
In  agony  bitter,  and  anguish  dire,  [maiued, 

While  naught  but  the  blackened  forms  re- 
Have  yielded  their  lives  to  the  demon  fire. 

'Mid  the  foaming  billows  mad  and  wild. 
In  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  ocean  wave. 


How  manj'  have  sunk  'neath  the  waters  cold, 

And  the   forms   uncoflBned   have   found  a 
grave. 
Destruction  and  death  have  been  left  behind, 

In  the  storm-king's  devasted  patli 
The  homes  laid  waste  by  his  ruthless  hand. 

He  has  scattered  wide  in  his  furious  wrath. 
Farewell  old  year ;  to  the  stern  behest 

Of  Infinite  Power  we  all  must  bow; 
Our  paths  are  marked  to  life's  furthest  bound. 

And  Destiny's  seal  is  on  every  brow. 
He  liolds  us  all  in  his  iron  grasp, 

Along  each  pathway  lurks  seeming  ill; 
But  the  end  is  good,  let  us  calmly  wait, 

"Each  cloud  has  a  silver  lining"  still. 
It  must  all  be  best,  the  hope  deferred, 

The  wish  unfulfilled,  the  vanished  dream, 
In  the  clearer  light  we  shall  sometime  see. 

That  the  shadows  obscured  the  sunlight's 
gleam. 
And  sometime  my  friend,  when  the  New  Year 
comes. 

We'll  be  anchored  safe  on  the  further  shore. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

My   youthful  friend,    now  in  life's  glowing 

morn 
Set  careful  watch  and  guard  upon  thy  life, 
For  know  that  every  wrongful  act  will  leave 
A  stain  indelible  upon  thy  soul, 
After  the  wound  is  healed,  the  scar  remains  — 
The  storm-king  leaves  his  devastating  track; 
So  ever  wrongful  action  of  our  lives  — 
Howe'er  regretted  or  repented  of. 
Will  mar  the  spirit  by  its  darkening  shade. 
0 1  if  mankind  but  fully  realized 
This,  Nature's  holy  truth,  and  all  could  feel 
That  every  sin  will  stain  and  scar  the  soul. 
How  'twould  restrain  from  wrong;  and  there 

woiild  be 
Less  grief  in  human  hearts,  and  more  of  joy. 
And  earth  would  be  a  happier  dwelling  place. 


FOR  MY  COUSIN'S  ALBUM. 
In  the  after  years,  dear  Emma, 
In  the  sometime  far  away. 
When  your  cheek  has  lost  its  freshness 
And  your  locks  are  tinged  with  gray; 
When  your  children  stand  around  j'ou 
In  the  strength  of  manhood's  pride  — 
Strong  in  lofty  aim  aud  purpose 
As  adown  life's  stream  they  glide. 
You  may  chance  to  turn  these  pages 
And  this  earnest  wish  I'll  trace : 
That  through  all  life's  weary  journey 
As  the  years  have  flown  apace,  [ing  — 

You'll  have  walked  with  strength  unfalter- 
Nobly  wrought  in  word  aud  deed, 
Have  fought  bravely  life's  great  battles 
And  may  claim  the  Victor's  mead. 
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FRANKLIX  F.PHILLIPS,  A.M. 

Born:  Searsmont,  Me.,  Dec.  21,  1853. 
When  a  baby  Franklin's  parents  removed  to 
South  MontTille,  where  he  lived  until  1871.  He 
graduated  from  Nichols  Latin  school  of  Lew- 
iston  in  1873,  and  from  Bate's  college  with 
high  honors  in  1877.  After  leaving  college  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  for  six  j'ears,  five  of 
them  as  principal  of  RocJiland  high  school. 
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FRANKLIN   F.  PHILLIPS,  A.M. 

He  was  commissioned  state  assayer  of  Maine 
In  1880,  and  served  in  that  capacity  three  years. 
Since  1883  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful business,  which  has  allowed  him  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  scientific  investigation. 
He  is  by  nature  a  poet,  and  has  written  an 
amount  of  spirited  and  graceful  poetry  that 
promises  much  for  the  future. 
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SNOW-FALL. 

With  crystal  eyes 

Ope'd  in  the  skies. 
With  wings  of  sparry  spangles, 

In  ghostly  plight, 

A  habit  light. 
That  loosely  round  me  dangles. 

I  fill  the  air 

With  visions  rare. 
And  blanch  the  sombre  meadows; 

My  wooUj'  feet 

The  cold  earth  meet 
As  noiselessly  as  shadows. 


From  frith  and  bay 

And  ocean's  way 
I  climbed  the  sunbeams  golden ; 

O'er  mountain  walls, 

In  castle  halls, 
By  dewy  hands  was  holden. 

A  pompous  king 

Bade  menials  bring 
Me  robes  of  downy  feather; 

Then  called  me  snow. 

And  let  me  go. 
To  grace  the  winter  weather. 

O'er  field  and  down 

And  road  and  town 
I  toy  and  twirl  and  flutter; 

Fair  cheeks  I  kiss 

Of  lad  and  miss, 
But  praises  never  utter. 

The  fen's  meek  crest. 

The  marsh-grass  nest. 
By  waterfowl  forsaken, 

I  cover  o'er 

With  wrappings  hoar. 
Till  spring  their  life  shaU  waken. 

Caressing  now 

The  mountain's  brow, 
I  court  the  spectral  stillness ; 

From  one  lone  bird 

A  note  is  heard 
To  trill  the  air  in  shrillness. 

Through  woods  I  wend. 

The  branches  bend, 
I  make  an  arch  and  ceiling; 

The  pine's  low  boughs 

Whisper  their  vows 
'Mid  incense  heavenward  stealing. 

I  nestle  round 

The  grassy  mound. 
The  sere  blades  stoop  and  shiver, 

And  sadly  sigh 

That  hfe's  fond  tie 
Is  sundered  by  its  Giver. 

From  turret  gray, 

At  break  of  day, 
The  startled  pigeon's  cooing. 

And  sparrow's  prate 

Unto  his  mate 
Proclaim  my  magic  doing. 

As  night  shades  fall, 

My  silent  call 
Is  made  at  every  dwelling: 

The  plenty-blessed. 

The  want-oppressed, 
Alike  my  steps  repelling. 

The  cliff's  dun  verge 

My  feet  would  urge. 
To  meet  the  bounding  billows; 

I  go  to  sleep 

Within  the  deep. 
On  soft  and  foam-white  pillows. 
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THE  SILENCE  AT  MOUNT  MCGREGOR. 
Mute  miduig-ht  the  Mount  is  holding. 
Forest,  glade  and  fount  enfolding. 
Sentry-pace  the  stars  are  keeping, 
Round  the  silent  soldier,  sleeping 
On  his  country's  bosom,  throbbing 
'Neath  the  low  boughs'  stifled  sobbing. 
Silent  forest,  silent  fountain, 
Silent  midnight,  silent  mountain. 
Silent  stars,  O  witness  ye. 
Silent  death  and  victory ! 
Think  we  on  the  world's  commanders, 
On  the  Cfesars,  Alexanders, 
On  the  Corsican's  campaigning. 
With  ambition's  glory  waning. 
Freedom,  through  the  ripening  ages. 
Names  of  thine  fill  brightest  pages. 
Silent  forest,  silent  fountain, 
Silent  midnight,  silent  mountain, 
Silent  stars,  O  witness  ye, 
Silent  Grant's  great  victory! 
Battles  fought  and  state-toil  ended. 
World-round  our  Ulysses  wended. 
Bane  of  lotus  quick  discerning. 
Siren  voices  ever  spurning. 
Home  the  way  he  fain  would  single  — 
With  our  dust  his  ashes  mingle. 
Silent  forest,  silent  fountain. 
Silent  midnight,  silent  mountain, 
Silent  stars,  O  witness  ye. 
Silent  loving  victory ! 
Lo !  a  blest  transfiguration 
Throws  its  halo  round  the  nation ! 
Alienation,  to  devotion 
Turning  hke  the  tide  of  ocean, 
Sees  above  the  pale  corse  shrouded 
Mighty  virtues  all  unclouded. 
Silent  forest,  silent  fountain. 
Silent  midnight,  silent  mountain. 
Silent  stars,  O  witness  ye, 
Silent  crowning  victory  1 


BOREAS. 
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A  hardy  and  brusque  Titan,  born 
Of  the  sweet,  rosy  Goddess  of  morn, 
From  my  wild,  rock-ribbed  cavern  I  go 
To  wantonly  buffet  tlie  snow ; 

But  I  sigh  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  fir-clad  bluflf 
O'erlooking  the  gray,  salt  sea 
I  have  vexed  uproariously. 

My  father,  stern  Astreaus,  frowns. 
When  be  ponders  what  kingdoms  and  crowns 
Could  be  bought  with  the  wealth  I  have  strewn 
In  the  ocean  depths  soundless  and  lone. 
Then  I  sigh  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  fir-clad  bluff, 
For  the  stubborn,  gray,  salt  main 
Will  not  give  it  back  again. 


My  brothers  —  the  fairest,  I  ween. 
Have  Auster  and  Zephyr  e'er  been  — 
And  my  sisters,  loved  stars  in  the  sky. 
Oft  reproach  me  with  look  and  with  sigh; 
And  I  sigh  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  fir-clad  bluff. 
For,  down  the  gray,  salt  strand 
There's  a  blanched  corse  on  the  sand. 
The  mariner  knows  my  shrill  voice. 
Now  cheering  the  way  of  his  choice. 
Now  calling  the  storms  on  his  path, 
Provoking  his  fear  and  his  wi-ath ; 

But  I  sigh  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  fir-clad  bluff, 
O'erlooking  the  gray,  salt  waves 
That  fashion  my  victim's  graves. 
Disdaining  all  guile  and  intrigue. 
But  regardless  of  treaty  and  league. 
Many  good  ships  and  stores  I've  destroyed, 
As  with  war's  fitful  fortunes  I've  toyed. 
Still  I  sigh  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  flr-clad  bluff. 
For  round  the  gray,  salt  deep. 
The  slave  and  exile  weep. 
Though  far  from  my  dim,  mountain  home 
On  most  mischievous  missions  I  roam. 
From  the  blest  Hyperborean  lands 
I  withhold  my  rough,  riotous  hands; 
And  I  sig-h  and  sob  and  sough 
On  the  moss  and  fir-clad  bluff. 
And  gaze  o'er  the  gray,  salt  way. 
On  their  long  and  gladsome  day. 


EXTRACTS. 

FROM   "THE  EAGLE  AT  LAKE  GEORGE." 

From  some  dim  height  may  be  thy  glance 
Oft  runs  the  mazy  water-way  along. 

At  thought  that  yet  again  perchance. 
In  pomp,  with  bugle  note  and  martial  song, 

Down  forest  ways,  through  lake  and  gorge. 

Shall  come  the  bannered  host  of  George. 

FROM  "ODE  TO  HOPE." 

Now  is,  glad  Hope,  thy  way 
Imbosomed  in  the  fondness  of  the  spring. 

Cheered  for  the  livelong  day. 
Till  eve's  dull  eyes  behold  night's  spreading 
wing. 

And  flowers  enfold  the  dew. 

To  wait  the  morrow  new. 

FROM  "MEMORIAL  DAY." 

O  \\-ilderness  of  bloom,  O  day 

To  loyal  hearts  an  honored  trust ! 
How  fitly  do  ye  meet  and  blend 

Above  the  brave  boys'  silent  dust 
And  ashes  dull,  that  fell  beneath 
Fair  Freedom's  fervid  altar  flames. 
While  they,  cheering  the  Union  grand. 
Went  the  star  way  with  deathless  names. 
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MRS.  JULIA  C.  ALDRICH. 

Born:  Liverpool,  Ohio,  1835. 
Commencing  to  write  prose  and  verse  for  the 
local  papers  in  her  j-outh,  It  was  not  long-  he- 
fore  the  contributions  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  were  gladly  accepted  by  Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  Arthur's  Magazine  and  other  well  known 
magazines.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she 
taught  school,  and  three  years  later  was  mar- 


MRS.   JULIA  C.  ALDRICH. 

ried.  Mrs.  Aldrieh  is  now  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  volume  of  poems  that  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  1890.  She  has  three  sons  who  have  be- 
come prominent  respectively  as  civil  engi- 
neer, judge  and  minister.  Maple  Grove  Home, 
the  residence  of  this  lady,  is  a  beautiful  rural 
retreat  with  spacious  lawns,  and  groves  of 
ferns  and  plants  and  flowers  and  vines. 
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RONDEAUX. 

A  brilUant  thought  leaps  out  and  glows. 

Or  scatters  fragrance  like  the  rose. 
Nor  needs  an  artisan's  design 
To  plan  and  shape  to  make  it  shine,— 

Not  all  is  brilliance  in  rondeaux. 

The  labored  efJoi't  plainly  shows 

The  mind  has  passed  through  mighty  throes 
To  give  the  world  with  stamp  divine 
A  brilliant  thought. 

That  music  wins  which  sweetly  flows. 

Not  that  which  falls  like  stunning  blows. 


And  ease  and  grace  with  sense  combine 
To  clothe  with  elegance  the  line 
Where  genius  gives,  in  verse  or  prose, 
A  briUiant  thought. 


YOSEMITE. 
With   humbled  heart,  subdued  and  awed  I 
look  on  thee,  [rapt 

Thou  time-defying  granite  pile;  with  senses 
I  see   thee,    grand    and    world-renowned  — 
Yosemite  — 
Thy  spray-enwreathing  stream  — 
Thy  rock-walled  vale  and  sunset  clouds,  all 
glory  capped 
With  evanescent  gleam. 
Aye,  see,  and  wondering-  gaze,  until  the  cen- 
turies swing 
Their  massive  doors  ajar,  and  glimpses  give 

when  earth  was  young; 
But  farthest  grasp  of  human  thought  but 
weakling-  reasons  bring- 
To  solve  thy  problem  vast;  [hung- 
In   vain  we  ask  the  voiceless  silences  that 

Their  mysteries  o'er  the  past  — 
The  far,  dim  past,  that  wrapped  our  sphere  in 

shoreless  sea  — 
The  mantling  gloom,  that  swathed  its  infancy 
in  mist,  [cree 

While  yet  the  sun  did  wait  Omnipotent  de- 

To  bless  the  world  with  light  — 
Ere  Day's  first  smiling  morn,  with  rosy  beams 
had  kissed 
Away  the  brooding  night. 
What  engine  wrought  in  Nature's  great  com- 
pleting plan  [deep? 
To  ope  for  thee  thy  chasms  broad,  abysmal 
Was   it   the   glacier's   ponderous   plow,  that 
smoothed  for  man 
The  verdant  fertile  plaiu. 
Or,  rolling  waters,  that  through  circling  eons 
wore  thy  steeps 
With  solemn,  sad  refrain? 
Or,  from  earth's  central  fires,  did  fierce  vol- 
canic throes 
Expel,  in  molten  mass,  the  elemental  rock. 
That  o'er  the  wilds  to  mountain  majesty  arose. 
And  while  yet  warm  with  throbbing  strain, 
Did    earthquake   rend    with   pole-disturbing 
shock 
Thy  mighty  walls  amain? 
Oh,  puny  mind,  be  still  and  catch  the   chant 

sublime. 
Of    Nature's   psalm,  that   here  is  poiired  in 
never-ending-  praise;         [did  raise 
Accept  the  truth,  that  God  by  His  right  hand 
These  templed  rocks,  to  stand    through  an 
eternity  of  time. 
An  altar  place  of  Avorship,  where  [lays 

All  nations  come  and  every  heart  an  offering- 
Of  mingled  praise  and  prayer. 
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JAMES  SETH  COOLEY,M.  D. 

Born  :  South  Hartford,  N.Y.,  June  29, 1845. 
As  a  phj-sician  Dr.  Cooley  has  found  leisure 
to  court  the  muse.  His  poems  have  appeared 
in  the  Current,  Presbyterian  Journal,  and  the 
periodical  press  generally.  Dr.  Cooley  is  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 


TIME,  THE  WEAVER. 
Time  is  a  weaver ;  the  swift-flying  shuttles 
Are  weaving  the  threads  of  our  Lives  in  his 
loom. 
Often  he  parts  us  from   friends   whom    we 

cherish. 
Ties,  fond  and  tender,  e'er  breaking  too  soon. 
Tangled  and  torn  seem  the  threads  to  our 
vision; 
But  the  weaver  rests  not,  and  each  life  has 
its  place. 
Soon,  in  the  dawn  of  eternity's  morning, 

Its  beauty  unrivaled,  the  pattern  we'll  trace. 
Sadly  we  part  from  the  friends  of  our  child- 
hood. 
Bitterly  weep  for  the  loved  we  have  linown ; 
The  skill  of  the  weaver  is  sure  and  unerring. 
And  thickly  with  mercies  our  pathways  are 
strewn. 
Why   need  we  despair,  then,  whatever  our 
portion? 
God  is  our  Father,  our  Savior,  our  Friend, 
His  is  the  hand  that  is  guiding  the  shuttles. 
He,  having  loved,  ever  loves  to  the  end. 


LINES  FOE,  AN  ALBUM. 
Changeless  prove  thy  cherished  friendships. 

O'er  thee  fall  love's  offerings  rare; 
Rainbow  smile,  though  rain-clouds  darken. 

Angels  lighten  all  thy  care. 
Weary  often,  almost  fainting. 

Onward  press ;  thy  rest  shall  come, 
Only  sin  and  doubt  can  harm  thee, 

Duty's  pathway  leads  toward  home. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 
These  oft  recurring  anniversary  days, 
Like  milestones,  mark  our  lives'  resistless 
course 
With  circling  years,  whose  upward  sweep  may 
raise 
Our  souls  yet  nearer  to  their  heavenly  source. 
Each   birthday,    eager,  wilhng    hands  have 
sought 
Some  token  for  thee  of  esteem  and  love. 
No  friend  has  ever  truer  offering  brought 

Than  this,  my  tribute  to  thy  womanhood. 
This  slender  rod,  encased  in  precious  wood, 

A  symbol  of  thy  life-work  ever  prove ; 
Thy  servant  this,  as  suits  thine  every  mood. 


To  give  thy  thoughts  expression,  form  and 
life. 
So  may  thy  soul,  enshrined  in  form  of  clay. 
Made  keen  by  wisdom's  knife  in  hands  of 
love. 
In  God's  own  hand.  His  perfect  will  obey; 
Write  out  his  words  on  hearts  and  souls  of 
men. 
Express  his  thoughts  in  living  characters. 
And  form  his  image  inefifaceably. 


SETH  ROWLEY. 

Born:  Fabius,  N.Y.,  Feb.  18, 1840. 
Although  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Seth  Rowley  has 
found  time  to  court  the  muse.    He  follows  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer  at  Mound  City,  Kan. 


THE  EVENING  RAMBLE. 
When  the  anxious  cares  of  life, 
And  the  labors  of  the  day. 
Are  gently  receding 
And  vanishing  away. 
Oh !  then  we  love  to  ramble  — 
We  care  but  little  where, 
To  reflect  upon  the  past 
And  drive  away  all  care. 
At  first  into  the  orchard 
We  slowly  wend  our  way. 
Where  ripened  apples 
In  great  profusion  lay. 
And  then  we  turn  our  course 
Along  some  woody  dell. 
To  note  the  changing  scenes 
Of  the  things  we  love  so  well. 
Sometimes  in  lonely  solitude 
We  choose  to  make  this  trip. 
Or  with  a  lovely  maiden 
With  pouting  ruby  lip. 
And  there  to  read  love's  letter 
In  the  soft  expressive  eye, 
As  a  bright  and  burning  alphabet 
Engraven  on  the  sky. 
The  sun's  majestic  splendor 
Is  sinking  in  the  west, 
And  the  feathered  little  warblers 
Have  sought  their  downy  nest. 
And  there  upon  the  banks 
Of  some  rippling  little  stream. 
We  are  wi'apt  in  meditation 
As  of  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
And  there  with  hand  in  hand 
And  wrapt  in  love's  embrace. 
All  conflicting  thoughts 
In  quick  succession  chase. 
And  now  in  turning  homeward 
With  slow  reluctant  tread. 
Each  seek  a  downj'  pillow 
On  the  little  cottage  bed. 
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HENRY  F.  O'BEIRNE. 

Born  in  Ireland,  May  5, 1857. 
At  an  early  age  Henry  left  his  home  to  enlist 
in  the  Texas  Rangers.  He  commenced  his  lit- 
erary career  in  1870,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
engaged  hy  Chambers  Journal  to  write  up 
Texas.  Four  years  later  Mr.  O'Beirne  entered 
on  the  career  of  a  plainsman  in  western  Texas, 
for  years  followed  the  buffalo,  and  scouted  for 
Uncle  Sam.  We  next  find  him  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  fighting  Comanches  and  Apaches. 
In  1883  he  took  charge  of  the  Choctaw  and 


HENRY  F.   O  BEIRNE. 

Chicisasaw  national  organ,  published  at  Atoka, 
Indian  Ter.,  which  newspaper  he  ran  success- 
fully for  four  years.  He  then  experienced  a 
series  of  startling  events  in  which  he  took  part. 
For  instance  two  days  after  the  assassination 
of  Bella  Starr  in  Younger  Bend,  Ind.  Ter.,  Mr. 
O'Beirne  joined  her  gang  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  away  the  manuscript  of  the  Bandit 
Queen's  life, —  which  was  published  in  book 
form  in  1889.  The  greater  part  of  the  writings 
of  Mr.  O'Beirne  have  been  published  anony- 
mously, but  he  has  now  a  volume  in  prepara- 
tion, which  will  appear  under  his  own  signa- 
ture. He  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Texas  Cartoon,  published  in  Dallas. 
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BELLA  STARR. 
A  cowboy  hat,  and  underneath. 
Two  weapons  flashing  from  a  sheath 
Of  knitted  brows  —  brows  that  are  clear 


Of  storm  and  wrath  p'rhaps  once  a  j'ear. 

A  woman  she,  and  with  such  eyes 

Like  watch  dogs  kenneled  in  her  brain. 

Woe  to  the  fool  who  gapes,  likewise 

To  him  who  views  her  with  disdain, 

A  queen  self-crowned,  by  self-reliance. 

The  laws  —  she  holds  them  in  defiance. 

Laughs  long  and  loud  at  Sheriff's  writ. 

And  somehow  that's  the  last  of  it. 

But  who  is  she,  so  indiscreet. 

Who  overrides  you  on  the  street. 

Not  caring  who  the  hell  you  are? 

That's  Bella  Starr. 

Brunette  with  raven  hair  is  she, 

And  calls  herself  a  Cherokee; 

But  who  would  dare  dispute  her  claim. 

Or  even  question  whence  she  came? 

The  timid  press  reporter  sneaks 

Closer  and  closer  to  her  gown. 

She  turns  abruptly,  seldom  speaks. 

But  always  checks  him  with  a  frown 

Which  plainly  means,  "down,  Pompey  down." 

Arrest  her,  ah!  you  try  that  game; 

In  Dallas  many  years  ago 

The  county  sheriff  tried  the  same: 

One  rapid  shot  —  the  rest  j'ou  know. 

Still  Bella  loves  to  air  her  name; 

Please  let  me  have  your  best  cigar  — 

I'm  Bella  Starr. 
We  knew  her  when  her  fingers  strayed 
O'er  ivory  keys.    How  well  she  played 
In  Texas,  nights  long,  long  ago. 
But  things  have  changed  since  then  you  know. 
Once,  while  we  sought  her  out  next  day. 
She  laughed  full  fifty  miles  away. 
At  Dallas,  fashions  and  the  fools 
Who  followed  after  social  rules. 
To  see  her  mounted  and  with  speed 
Ride  far  into  the  setting  Sun, 
Meant  simply  this  —  a  daring  deed 
Scarce  thought  of  ere  the  deed  was  done. 
With  lawless  men  the  most  at  ease 
She  bets  and  gambles,  but  you'll  please 
Observe  she  never  goes  too  far, 

That's  Bella  Starr. 
Who  says  she  never  loved  —  he  lies. 
A  woman's  heart  in  such  disguise 
Must  surely  be  the  wreck  that  bides 
When  love  drifts  outward  with  the  tides. 
Alas !  for  those  who  live  to  feel 
The  months  and  years  around  them  reel 
And  crumble  into  space,  with  still 
The  same  old  yearning  to  fulfill. 
Be  merciful,  condemn  her  not 
By  scornful  word  or  evil  thought. 
For  should  you  strike  her  mountain  glen 
Where  only  bide  the  roughest  men. 
And  tap  the  door  some  stormy  night, 
A  voice  will  bid  you  to  alight; 
'•  Come  in,  I  care  not  who  you  are, 

I'm  Bella  Starr." 
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SUNBISE  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
From  far  gray  ridges  bald  and  bare 
Bewildered  darkness  glides  away; 
The  gaunt  wolf  shrinking  to  his  lair. 
Howls  dismal  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  Eagle  from  his  misty  height 
Surveys  the  dawn  with  sanguine  eye, 
Beyond  the  distant  shores  of  light 
He  sees  the  star  of  morning-  die; 
He  spreads  his  wings  above  the  peak, 
The  smoky  vapors  round  him  curled, 
And  rising  with  exultant  shriek 
Defies  the  feathered  world. 
As  hope  disperses  human  care. 
So  morning  clears  the  mist  away; 
There  is  a  freshness  in  the  air, 
A  vigor  in  the  dawning  day. 
The  clam'rous  flocks  beside  the  flood 
Fly  from  the  timid  footed  fawn ; 
The  whirhng  wreck  of  drifted  wood 
Eolls,  and  the  river  rumbles  on. 
And  whereso'er  the  eye  may  rest, 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
Rock,  river,  lake  and  mountain  height 
Are  wrapped  In  universal  light. 
Sublimest  work  of  Master  hand. 
The  sunrise  in  a  lonely  land 
With  naught  that's  human  to  impair 
The  luster,  and  the  glory  there. 
King  of  the  Choir  —  the  mocking  bird 
Remote  in  shadowy  cedars  heard. 
Tells  to  the  breeze  with  swelling  throat 
The  wonders  of  his  varied  note. 
Ere  first  the  shadows  have  reclined 
On  waters  brisk  "5\ith  morning  wind, 
Before  the  sunbeam  reaches  there, 
A  thousand  voices  fill  the  air ; 
Yet,  not  a  single  bar  is  wrong 
In  all  that  wilderness  of  song. 
What  melody  where  every  throat 
Is  gifted  with  a  native  note! 
The  very  hawk  on  deadly  trail 
With  stormy  music  fill  the  gale ! 
Whilst  we,  in  voiceless  wonder  stand. 
Dumb  dreamers  In  a  desert  land. 

The  longing  eyes  —  the  lips  compressed, 
Do  well  betray  the  yearning  breast ; 
Our  naked  thoughts  like  fledgeless  birds 
Still  flutter  for  their  winged  words ; 
Yet  ne'er  to  mortal  doth  belong 
The  art  to  reach  the  depth  of  song. 
We  live,  and  with  subUme  distress. 
Behold  and  feel  what  none  express. 

The  poet  'rapt  in  metric  lore. 
Is  nature's  mimic,  nothing  more; 
Poor  mote  of  heaven's  central  beam, 
He  reaches  forth  to  grasp  the  dream 
As  though  his  very  soul  were  drawn 
Beyond  the  red  expanding  dawn. 


OUR  HOPES. 

We  nurse  our  hopes  as  mothers  do 

Their  infants  at  the  breast. 
For  they  —  the  children  of  our  dreams  — 

Were  born  to  be  caressed ; 
And  as  they  grow  we  long  to  find 

Fulfillment  of  their  youth, 
And  laugh  to  see  them  loiter  round 

The  blossom-fields  of  truth. 
Devoted  parents,  while  we  watch 

Their  fast  maturing  powers. 
The  buoyant  step,  the  brightening  eye. 

The  love  of  Life  is  ours. 
Not  so  —  when  sorry  seasons  come  — 

When  smiles  and  tears  are  vain  — 
To  lure  the  lovelj'  truant  ones 

Back  to  the  heart  again. 
Ah?  then  the  light  of  life  dies  out. 

The  singing  birds  grow  sad, 
And  neither  hUl,  nor  vale,  nor  sky. 

Can  ever  make  us  glad. 
They  came  to  us  as  children  come 

To  bless  our  lonely  lives. 
And  blest  is  he  who  hath  one  hope 

That  all  the  rest  survives. 
For  ah !  the  saddest  gifts  are  they 

That  God  did  ever  send. 
When  hopes  that  we  have  nourished  long 

Desert  us  in  the  end. 


WE  TWO  ARE  ONE. 

Oh !  let  it  never  more  be  said 

Our  lives  are  far  apart. 

Despite  the  law  we  two  are  wed 

Who  claim  a  kindred  heart. 

By  whom  can  we  be  dispossessed 

On  earth  —  in  heaven  above? 

Can  aught  divide  us  —  we  who  rest 

Upon  each  other's  love? 

Thou  gav'st  thine  all  without  regard 

To  self,  nor  gave  amiss ; 

The  love  that  seeketh  no  reward  — 

There  is  no  love  like  this. 

Thou  art  beloved,  and  from  this  hour 

Let  peace  perch  on  thy  brow. 

Misfortune  hath  no  subtle  power 

To  separate  us  now. 

Though  far  apart  —  we  two  are  one. 

Our  hearts  are  ever  near; 

The  sorrows  thou  hast  wooed  and  won 

But  make  thee  doubly  dear. 

Living  or  dead,  beneath  —  above  — 

By  every  right  divine 

That's  based  upon  the  laws  of  love 

I  hold  that  thou  art  mine. 

I  care  not  whose  the  prior  claim. 

Or  in  whose  trust  thou  art; 

No  legal  tie  —  no  change  of  name 

Can  counterfeit  a  heart. 
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THOMAS  ADDISON  PUGH. 

Born  :  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  8, 1853. 
This  gentleman  has  been  a  regular  correspon- 
deut  to  the  Lancaster  Gazette  since  1882,  and 
has  written  various  articles  for  that  paper, 
and  also  the  Normal  Teacher  and  other  jour- 
nals on  educational  topics.  Mr.Pugh  has  a  fine 


THOMAS  ADDISON"  PITGH. 

library;  he  is  stiU  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
resides  near  Lancaster  in  his  native  county. 
Mr.  Pugh  is  the  possessor  of  a  well  and  finely 
organized  mind.  The  style  of  his  poetry  has  a 
peculiar  sweetness  which  lingers  upon  the 
memory  like  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
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EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 
There  are  hours  in  the  lives  of  all, 

When  recollections  cluster  thick. 
Around  our  troubled  minds  they  fall. 

And  gather  till  the  heart  is  sick. 
But  after  all  'tis  joy  to  know 

That  such  hours  cxuicklj'  pass  away. 
And  bright  sunshine  fills  the  soul 

With  soothing  penetrating  ray. 
I  am  reminded  now  of  one. 

With  whom  I  used  to  play, 
Tn  pleasant  fields  and  meadows  green, 

On  almost  every  summer  day. 
Adown  the  foot-path  by  tlie  stream. 

We  walked  in  silence,  Jiand  in  liand. 


The  setting  sun  beyond  the  hills. 

Had  cast  a  halo  o'er  the  land. 
The  green  rich  pastures,  far  and  wide 

In  floods  of  mellow  sunlight  lay; 
Before  us  on  the  steep  hill-side 

The  shadows  told  the  dying  day. 
A  glorious  picture  —  light  and  shade 

And  hill  and  vale  and  stream  were  there; 
No  artist's  hand  hath  e'er  portrayed 

A  scene  so  marvelously  fair. 
The  cattle  browsing  on  the  hill, 

Gazed  on  us  with  wide,  dreamy  eyes, 
While  from  the  tiny,  murmuring  rill 

We  watched  the  soft  gray  haze  arise. 
How  fleetly  passed  those  happy  hours ! 

How  far  away  their  memory  seems. 
When  she  and  I,  amid  the  flowers. 

Watched  the  last  fading  sunset  gleams! 
In  silence  and  alone  I  pass 

Along  the  footpath  grown  so  dear; 
That  silent  form  beneath  the  grass 

Hath  lain  in  rest  for  many  a  year. 
And  still  the  shadows  cUmb  the  hill. 

And  yet  I  hear  the  lowing  kine. 
Where  now  the  fair  horizon  shows 

In  one  unbroken,  cloudless  line. 
Where  first  the  happiness  arose, 

Born  of  the  soft,  calm  summer  eyes. 
Where  still  that  little  streamlet  flows 

Beneath  the  golden  autumn  leaves. 


MRS.  ROSA  BUNKER. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  generally.  She  is  now  a  resident  of 
the  town  of  Kirks^'ille,  in  Missouri. 


MEMORY'S  MUSIC. 

Memory  plays  upon  my  heart-strings 
Melodies  so  sweet  and  low. 
From  her  gentle  finger  touches 
Chords  of  music  softly  flow. 
Now  she  sings  of  happy  childhood, 
And  in  strains  so  glad  and  free. 
Children's  voices  ever  mingle, 
Swelling  loud  the  harmony. 
Now  the  music  joyful,  joyful, 
Rises  high,  and  clear,  and  strong, 
Telhng  all  of  love's  sweet  story. 
And  a  merry  bridal  throng. 
Now  a  cadence,  sad  and  mournful. 
Falls  upon  my  listening  ear. 
Like  a  wail  of  sufllering  mortal. 
When  grim  death  is  drawing  near. 
Memory  chants  in  solemn  measure. 
And  the  hymn  now  speaks  of  rest. 
Pointing  forward  to  tlie  future, 
And  a  home  among  the  blest. 
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WALTER  T.  FIELD. 

Bohn:  Galesburg,  III.,  Feb.  31, 1861. 
In  1883  Mr.  Field  graduated  at  Amherst  col- 
lege. His  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Advance, 
Christian  Union,  Chicago  Current,  Inter- 
Ocean,  Times,  and  other  puhhcations  of  note, 
from  which  they  have  been  extensively  copied 
by  the  local  press.  Mr.  Field  was  elected 
Class  Poet  and  read  the  poem  at  Amherst 
commencement  in  1883.  He  was  for  a  time, 
during  1886-87,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi- 
cago Advance.  Mr.  Field  is  now  connected 
with  the  Chicago  puhUshinghouse  of  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


THE  STABS  SHINE  OUT. 

The  stars  shine  out  and  gild  the  sky; 

Softly  the  night  winds  breathe  and  sigh; 
And,  as  the  world  fades  from  my  sight, 
I  feel  the  presence  of  the  night 

"Wrapped  in  its  strange  deep  mystery. 

Dark  vapors  rise  —  their  fingers  lie 

Coldly  upon  my  brow,  but  I 
Lift  up  my  startled  gaze,  and  bright 
The  stars  shine  out. 

Trust  on,  sad  heart,  nor  question  why 

The  shadows  and  the  night  draw  nigh; 
The  mists  of  doubt  will  melt  in  hght, 
God's  face  will  put  them  all  to  flight. 

Till  then,  look  up,  for  still  on  high 
The  stars  shine  out. 
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STRENGTH. 
Be  strong  to-day;  the  world  needs  men 
Of  nerve  and  muscle,  heart  and  brain. 

To  war  for  Truth  and  conquer  Wrong. 
The  fight  is  on ;  the  foes  combine; 
The  order  passes  down  the  hne, 
"  Quit  you  like  men :  be  strong." 
Be  strong;  the  world  hath  also  need 
Of  feet  to  ache  and  hearts  to  bleed. 

Burdens  there  are  to  bear  along. 
But,  though  the  end  we  may  not  see, 
'Tis  not  the  meanest  destiny 

To  bear  and  to  be  strong. 
Be  strong,  but  not  in  self.    Go  whence 
The  breathings  of  Omnipotence 

ShaU  sweep  the  nerve-strings  f  uU  and  long 
And  from  their  impulse  shall  arise 
Those  deep,  celestial  harmonies 

That  comfort  and  make  strong. 
And  Patience  too  must  come,  to  rest 
Within  the  striving,  throbbing  breast 

That  tliinks  to-morrow  all  too  long. 
Thus  filling  out  in  breadth  and  length 
The  perfect  character  —  for  strength 

Unbridled  is  not  strong. 
Yes,  Right  must  win,  since  God  is  just; 
Our  hardest  lesson  is  to  trust, 


But  his  great  plan  still  moves  along. 
To-day  is  but  the  chrysalis 
That  holds  to-morrow ;  feeling  this. 

Be  patient  and  be  strong. 
Each  hath  his  mission.    If  it  be 
My  lot  to  toil  but  not  to  see 

The  fruits  which  to  my  toil  belong, 
I  know  One  whose  ah-seeiug  eye 
My  humblest  task  shall  glorify. 

And  He  shall  make  me  strong. 


MRS.  ETHALINDA  LINDSAY. 

Bokn:  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  12, 1831. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  has  written  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  been  published  in  the  West- 
ern Rural,  Gleason's  Literary  Companion, 
and  local  publications  generally.  She  now 
resides  in  Ames,  Iowa,  with  her  family. 


IN  THE  OLD  WILDWOOD. 

I  rove  once  again  through  the  old  wildwood, 
Where  oft  I  roved  in  happy  childhood : 
The  trees  are  as  green,  the  birds  sing  as  sweet, 
The  river  still  murmurs  its  song  at  my  feet. 
I  lean  o'er  the  stream,  the  face  I  see  there 
Hath  graver  grown  and  is  much  less  fair. 
Than  the  one  its  mirror  used  to  show, 
When  I  leaned  o'er  its  brink  in  the  long  ago. 
The  hair  that  was  brown  is  silvery  now. 
There  are  lines  of  care  on  the  once    smooth 

brow,  [tears, 

The  once  bright  eyes  have  been  dimmed  with 
All  show  the  signs  of  the  passiiifg  years. 
I  turn  away  to  a  cool  shady  nook. 
And  scan  the  pages  of  memory's  book: 
As  I  turn  the  leaves  on  each  page  I  see 
The  faces  of  those  once  so  dear  to  me. 
The  brother  and  sister  who  went  long  ago. 
To  be  clothed  in  garments  whiter  than  snow; 
The  mother  who  long  since  laid  her  down. 
And  went  to  Heaven  to  wear  a  crown. 
The  father  hath  crossed  to  the  Golden  Shore, 
To  meet  with  the  loved  ones  gone  before; 
But  few  of  that  little  band  remain,— 
The  scattered  Uuks  in  a  broken  chain. 
But  a  youthful  band  comes  trooping  by, 
I  leave  my  nook  -nith  a  smile  and  a  sigh  — 
A  sigh  for  the  friends  my  heart  holds  dear, 
A  smile  for  the  friends  that  greet  me  here. 
I  join  their  ranks,  I  bid  farewell 
To  shady  nook  and  flowery  dell. 
To  the  gTand  old  trees  with  their  branching 

arms 
That  once  for  me  had  a  thousand  charms. 
With  morrow's  dawn  I'll  be  far  away. 
From  the  scenes  where  I  in  youth  did  stray, 
And  years  will  pass  of  joy  or  pain. 
E'er  I  view  these  well-loved  scenes  again. 
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SAMUEL  A.  BURNER. 

Born:  Hebron,  O.,  Feb.  13, 1838. 
When  seven  years  of  age,  Samuel's  parents 
removed  to  Crawford  county,  Illinois.  Study- 
ing- medicine  after  leaving  school,  he  subse- 
quently attended  the  Rush  medical  college, 
and  began  practicing  in  1865,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  has  been  engaged  since  that  time 
in  his  adopted  state.  Although  Mr.  Burner 
has  but  recently  commenced  to  write  poetry, 
nearly  a  hundred  poems  on  different  subjects 
and  in  various  styles  have  already  appeared 
from  his  pen.  Many  of  these  poems  have  been 
published  in  the  local  press  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Doc  Sifers.  Mr.  Burner  now  re- 
sides with  his  family  in  Martinsville,  Illmois. 


JES'  TAKE  'ER  SLOW. 
I  don't  care  what  'Fessor  you'r  under 

Whether  Wallace,  Bennett  er  Joe; 
I  this  good  advice  have  to  give  you  — 

Jes'  take  'er  slow. 
No  matter  what  teacher  you  go  to. 
Whether  Handy,  King  or  LaRoe ; 
You  never  should  be  in  a  hurry  — 

Jes'  take  'er  slow. 
True,  larnin's  a  very  good  starter, 
Fer  folks  who  to  ol'  age  must  go ; 
To  git  'er  an'  rightly  apply  'er  — 

Jes'  take  'er  slow. 
I've   seen   pupils    rushed  through  their 
studies 
By  teachers  who  don't  seem  to  know 
The  best  way  to  git  edicated 

Is  —  take  'er  slow. 
To  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils. 

Though  wiser  'an  me  er  Ed  Poe, 
I  want  to  jes'  whisper  it  easy — 

Please  take  'er  slow. 
The  worl'  wasn't  made  in  a  minit  — 

Even  big  trees  from  sapplin's  must  grow; 
Dame  Natur'  is  allers  a  movin' 

Takin'  'er  slow. 
You  orter  be  sure  uv  true  wisdom, 

When  out  from  these  schools  you  all  go, 
So  keep  yoursel'es  movin'  on  stiddy. — 
Jes'  take  'er  slow. 


WILKIN  AND  THE  AUBURN  'SQUIRE. 

Simeon  Roher  was  then  the  Chief  Justice 

Of  Auburn,  that  township  so  great. 
And  Wilkin  was  trying  in  his  court, 

A  lawyer,  a  name  to  create. 
Having  gotten  the  evidence  nicely 

Before  the  Chief  Justice's  court, 
Jake  stepped  very  grandly  before  him. 

And  soon  he  began  to  cavort. 


m- 


But  Roher,  not  wishing  to  hear  him. 
Said,  "  Wilkin,  I  guess  you  can  quit, 

I  had  a  short  talk  with  'Squire  Hurst,  sir. 
This  mornin'.    His  'pinion  is  it 

'S  right  to  decide,  sir,  agin  you; 

So  you  kin  now  jis'  take  your  seat, 
And  then  I  will  fix  up  my  docket; 

I  decide,  sir,  that  you're  badly  beat." 

Jake  saw  his  fame  fading  —  then  vanish. 
And  mad  as  he  could  he  did  get; 

He  swore  he'd  impeach  this  Chief  Justice, 
But  afterward  thought  he'd  best  quit. 

So  Wilkin  left  Roher  in  his  glory. 
And  often  I've  heard  Jacob  say, 

"This  Roher,  Chief  Justice  of  Auburn, 
Ain't  alone  in  deciding  that  way." 


MRS.  EMILY  M.  B.  BOYDEN. 

Born:  Morrisville, N.  Y.,  Dec.  14, 1828. 
This  lady  now  resides  in  Chicago,  engaged  as 
needle  painting  artist;  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
New  Orleans,  she  took  the  first  premium  for 
needle  painting.  To  the  Birds  in  the  Woods 
is  a  poem  which  has  been  set  to  music  and  be- 
come quite  popular ;  it  is  copyrighted. 


TO  THE  BIRDS  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Sing  sweet  bonnie  bird,  thy  matin  notes  clear, 
As  high  soar'st  above  with  birdUngs  so  near; 
Yes,  warble  together,  trill  little  words 
Thou  sweetest  of  singers  —  beauteous  birds. 

ALL  nature  '11  be  silent,  cheer  with  your  song. 
His  presence  seems  near  who's  given    this 

throng; 
We  feel  to  rejoice  and  praise  ever  more. 
Our  Father  in  heav'n,  yes,  ever  adore. 

As  floats  e'er  aloft  the  soothing  sweet  lay 
While  idlj'  we  sit  the  long  summer  day ; 
Aye!  dreaming  and  list'ning,  hearts  full  of 

love. 
To  echoes  from  heav'n,those  notes  from  above. 

Such  melodies  pure,  harmonious  sti-ains. 
That  angels  might  listen,  join  in  refrain. 
Then  cease  not  thy  song  all  thro'  the  long  daj'. 
But  cheer  us  with  music's  sweet  soothing  lay. 


TO  HELEN. 
Pansies  for  thee,  O,  my  darling. 
Freighted  with  perfume  so  sweet, 
Mii}gling  with  rarest  of  blossoms. 
Lovingly,  laid  at  thy  feet. 

Why  do'st  thou  smile,  O,  my  darling, 
Cupid  not  yet  op'd  thine  eyes? 
Stories  my  heart  now  would  tell  thee  — 
Language  of  flowers  implies. 
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JOHN  GAINES  GHOLSON. 

Born  :  Hajillton  Co.,  III,.,  Feb.  21, 1851. 
Commencing  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  a 
school  teacher,  Mr.  Gholson  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  Two  years  later  he 
located  in  Elizabethtown,  Illinois,  and  there 
made  up  a  tract  index  to  deed  and  judgment 
records.  In  1884  he  removed  to  his  farm  in 
Hamilton  county,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
has  published  several  works,  notably  one  on 
Elementary  Sounds,  and  another  on  Grammar 
Without  the  Participle.  Mr.  Gholson  hopes 
at  an  early  date  to  publish  a  book  of  poems. 


THE  ANGEL. 

There  she  lies  on  the  low,  smooth  couch, 
A  fairer  form  the  earth  ne'er  knew ; 

Her  eye-lids  now  are  closed,  and  blank 
Are  the  eyes  where  soul-light  once  shone 
through. 

The  golden  hair  from  her  forehead  falls : 

From  her  forehead  pure  and  white  as  snow. 
There  rests  a  beauty  upon  her  brow 

That  the  angel  left  ere  it  went  I  know; 
A  beauty  I  know  that  the  angel  left, 

For  I  saw  the  angelic  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
When  heavy,  and  clogged  and  slow  was  the 
breath. 

Ere  the  angel  passed  away  to  the  skies. 
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GREETING. 
Kind  hearts,  wherever  you  may  be. 
The  poet  sends  his  love  to  you. 
In  country,  town  or  on  the  sea, 
Wherever  brave  hearts  live  and  true, 
There  would  he  enter  silently. 
An  unobtrusive  guest  to  share 
What  there  is  felt  of  loving  cheer. 
Oft  as  the  night  shuts  out  the  care 
Of  busy  day,  in  fancy  he 
Would  sit  with  you  without  a  fear 
That  all  unwelcome  he  may  be. 
And  when  no  higher  themes  engage 
Than  the  dear,  common  tie  of  love. 
That  binds  us  mortals  each  to  each ; 
Then  if  perchance  he  should  be  moved 
To  speak  of  what  we  ne'er  can  teach, 
But  what  in  time  is  felt  by  all. 
He  speaks  but  as  a  common  man 
Who  feels  and  owns  that  common  chain 
To  bind  him  as  a  blessed  thrall 
To  every  lowly  heart,  and  can 
Not,  if  he  would,  refrain 
From  lifting  up  his  voice  for  those 
Who  grope  and  sorrow  in  the  dark. 
And  walk  with  sore  and  bleeding  feet 
Life's  rugged  road  unto  the  close, 
With  scarce  one  gleam  or  heavenly  spark. 
Shining  beyond  their  eyes  to  greet. 
Life  is,  at  best,  an  up-hiU  road. 


But  by  the  way  sweet  flowers  bloom 
Which  we  may  gather  as  we  go ; 
And  such  sweet  strains  of  poesy 
Have  ever  been  and  are  to  me. 
Without  them  near  the  path  were  gloom. 
And  sore  and  galling  were  the  load 
Which  I  must  bear,  nor  rest,  nor  stay ; 
And  should  these  simple  songs  of  mine 
But  cheer  and  soothe  for  one  short  day 
Some  weary  toiler  of  the  time. 
Then  -nill  the  scribbler  be  repaid 
For  writing  poems  by  the  way. 


THE  DARK  AGES. 
Sweet  Liberty  from  out  the  land, 

By  traitorous  minions  hath  been  sold; 
And  by  the  money  tyrant's  hand. 

The  death  of  Freedom  hath  been  tolled. 
Woe  worth  the  day  in  which  she  fled 

From  out  a  land  of  shams  and  shame. 
Scarce  fifty  years  the  illustrious  dead. 

Who  brought  our  country  forth  to  fame, 
Have  slumbered,  ere,  from  places  high. 

The  curse  of  ages,  Tyranny, 
Her  iron  rod  hath  stretched  to  ply 

To  Labor,  Want  and  Misery. 


MRS.  EMMA  ABSHIRE. 

Born:  Lawrence  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  3, 1845. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Abshire  have  appeared  in 
the  LawrenceviUe  Herald  and  other  local  pa- 
pers.   She  is  now  a  widow,  and  lives  in  Petty 
Township  in  her  native  state. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
A  happy  home  shadowed  in  gloom, 
A  body  carried  to  the  tomb, 
A  family  circle  broken  in  one  day, 
A  child  from  his  parents  taken  away. 
A  noble  and  dutiful  son, 
Whose  youthful  race  had  scarcely  run; 
Always  a  free  and  happy  boy. 
To  his  mother  an  earthly  joy. 
But  God  has  called  him  from  our  view. 
And  for  what  purpose  he  only  knew; 
His  burdens  were  light  and  easy  to  bear. 
And  a  starry  crown  he  wiU  surely  wear; 
He  will  worship  at  Jesus  feet. 
And  all  the  departed  friends  will  meet. 
Farewell  to  those  dear  parents  I  leave  behind; 
Put  your  faith  in  him  who  is  ever  kind. 
He  wiU  guide  you  safely  through, 
For  the  road  is  wide  and  ever  true. 
Many  tears  dropped  from  my  eyes. 
As  I  thought  God  would  surely  win  the  prize. 
We  extend  our  sympathy  to  those  pai-ents 
true,                                              [too; 
Eight  months  ago  we  performed  that  sad  duty 
But  God  will  heal  all  our  wounded  hearts. 
As  he  bids  each  loved  one  f  i-om  us  depart. 
— _ © 
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HENRY  A.  LAVELY. 

Born  :  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  16, 1831. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Lavely  hare  appeai'ed  in 
Our  Continent  and  other  well  known  maga- 
zines. The  Heart's  Choice,  a  volume  from 
his  pen,  has  heen  highly  praised  toy  press  and 
public.  Mr.  Lavely  is  now  the  manager  of 
the  iEtna  Life  insurance  company  at  Pitts- 
tourg-,  where  he  is  well  known  and  hig'hly  re- 
peated. 


UNFULFILLED. 

The  sweetest  songs  are  never  sung; 
The  fairest  pictures  never  hung; 
The  fondest  hopes  are  never  told, — 
They  are  the  heart's  most  cherished  gold: 
For  in  the  empire  of  the  heart, 
There  is  a  realm  from  this  apart. 
Whose  pictures  are  too  pure  for  earth. 
Whose  language  is  of  heavenly  birth. 


ATTAINED. 

We  may  not  sing  a  song  so  soft 

As  angel  voices  sing, 
Nor  catch  the  notes  of  love  which  they 

On  golden  harps  do  bring. 
We  may  not  write  the  burning  thoughts 

Which  through  our  being  roll. 
Nor  thrill  with  rapture  pure  and  sweet 

Another  longing  soul. 
We  may  not  take  a  brush  and  paint 

The  pictures  of  the  mind. 
Nor  touch  with  rainbow  hues  the  hopes 

AVhich  round  the  heart  are  twined. 
But  to  the  weary  ones  of  earth 

We  words  of  cheer  may  give. 
Which  in  their  hearts  shall  brightly  burn. 

And  there  forever  live. 
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THE  HEART'S  CHOICE. 

A  Painter  quickly  seized  his  brush. 

And  on  the  canvas  wrought 
Tlie  sweetest  image  of  his  soul,— 

His  heart's  most  secret  thought. 
A  Minstrel  gently  struck  his  lyre. 

And  wondrous  notes  I  heard, 
Which  burned  and  thrilled  and  soothed  by 
turns. 

And  all  my  being  stirred. 
A  Singer  sang  a  simple  song,— 

An  echo  of  his  soul ; 
It  vibrates  still  through  all  my  Ufe, 

And  lifts  me  to  its  goal. 
A  Poet  took  his  pen  and  wrote 

A  line  of  Hope  and  Love ; 
It  was  a  heaven-born  thought.and  breathed 

Of  purest  joys  above. 


A  man  of  God,  what  time  mj-  heart 

Was  weighed  with  sorrow  down,  ■ 
Spoke  golden  words  of  Faith  and  Trust, 

And  they  became  my  crown. 
I  see  the  Painter's  picture  still; 

I  hear  the  Minstrel's  lyre. 
The  Singer's  song,  the  Poet's  thought 

Still  glow  with  sacred  fire; 
But  in  my  heart's  most  hallowed  realm 

The  good  man's  words  do  live. 
And  through  my  life  a  perfume  breathe 

That  naught  of  earth  can  give- 


OCTOBER. 
Into  its  lap  the  treasures  of  the  year 
Are  gladly  thrown.    The  roj'al  golden-rod, 
Fresh  from  the  kind  and  gracious  hand  of 
God, 
Puts  on  a  brighter  garb.    And  far  and  near 
The  wonders  of  the  autumn  hues  appear. 
The  balmy  air  with  ecstacy  is  rife; 
All  nature  grows  in  plentitude  of  life. 
And  breathes  deep  with  the  bounties  of  good 

cheer. 
The  morning  clouds  are  full  of  beauty,  too. 
And  dash   their  richest   crimson    o'er  the 
scene. 
While  in  the  range  of  sunset's  purple  ^iew 

There  glows  the  glory  of  its  changing  sheen— 
The  tints  of  earth  and  sky  forever  new; 
The  grandeur  which  forever  roUs  between  ! 


THE  THREE  STAGES. 
The  scent  of  apple  blossoms  flUed 

The  balmy  evenuig  air. 
As  Sue  and  I  walked  hand  in  hand,— 

A  trusting,  happy  pair. 
The  scent  of  golden  apples  filled 

The  dreamy  autumn  air. 
As  Sue  and  I  walked  hand  in  hand,— 

A  wedded,  happy  pair. 
The  scent  of  apple-butter  filled 

The  cosy  dining-room. 
As  Sue  and  I  danced  hand  to  hand. 

Around  the  kitchen  broom ! 


UNATTAINED. 

I  saw  a  child  one  summer  daj'. 

Pursue,  with  eager  feet, 
A  butterfly.    The  gorgeous  thing. 

On  golden  wing  so  fleet, 
Flew  from  his  grasp,  till  down  he  sat 

And  wept,  because  he  failed 
To  catch  the  treasure,  which  away 

III  the  glad  sunshine  sailed. 
So  when  the  faithful  child  of  song 

Would  catch  some  truant  strain. 
Behold!  'tis  gone!  and  sad  he  sits 

And  weeps  in  bitter  pain. 
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JOHN  DUNBAR  HYLTON,  M.  D. 

Born  :West  Indies,  March  25, 1837. 
The  Farmer  Poet  is  aptly  applied  by  the  news- 
papers of  New  Jersey  to  Dr.  J.  Dunbar  Hyl- 
tou.  He  has  written  quite  a  number  of  books 
—  Betrayed,  a  northern  tale;  The  Bride  of 
Gettysburg-,  an  episode  of  1863;  The  Heir  of 
Lyolynn,  a  tale  of  sea  and  laud,  and  other 
poems;  Arteloise;  and  the  Sea  King-.  Dr. 
Hylton's  works  contain    descriptions  of  won- 


JOHN  DUNBAR  HYLTON,  M.  D. 

derful  beings,  scenes,  events  and  colloquies 
extremely  fascinating.  The  Heir  of  Lyolynn 
is  a  weird  story  told  with  an  amount  of  rhyth- 
mic force  and  expression  that  holds  the  read- 
er until  the  end.  Dr.  Dunbar  Hj-lton  is  now 
a  resident  of  Palmyra,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
is  partly  engaged  in  publishing. 


EXTRACT. 
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THE  HEIR  OF  LYOLYNN. 
The  Lover's  Well. 
Osci,  a  lord  of  Lyolynn, 
In  ancient  time  did  glory  win. 
Far-famed  was  he  o'er  land  and  wave, 
And  styled  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  strong  his  hand, 
His  sword  in  war  the  lightning's  brand, 
Swift  as  it  lays  the  forests  low  — 
His  blade  destroyed  his  stately  foe, 
To  the  oppressed  a  friend  was  he. 
He  made  their  fierce  oppressors  flee, 


He  was  the  weak  one's  sword  and  shield  — 

By  day  or  night,  on  fJood  and  field. 

With  joy  the  poor  his  presence  hail'd, 

Before  him  all  the  tyrants  quail' d. 

No  braver  man  in  battle  van 

Has  thi'ough  a  slaughter  press'd. 

Nor  braver  since  the  race  began 

Was  e'er  in  armor  drest; 

None  nobler  e'er  in  listed  ring 

Has  placed  a  spear  in  rest. 

Or  any  prize  from  battle  bring. 

Or  after  glory  quest. 

II. 
The  day  was  bright,  the  sun  was  warm. 
The  breeze  was  blowing  free. 
Round  his  bark  that  oft  faced  the  storm 
Roll'd  high  a  sparkling  sea. 
And  o'er  his  vessel's  sable  prow 
The  mighty  Osci  lean'd, 
His  polished  helm,  his  manly  brow 
From  scorching  sunbeams  screen'd. 
His  large  blue  eye  clear  as  the  sky. 
Or  as  the  placid  sea, 
Watched  o'er  the  waters  rolling  high, 
A  corsair  saihng  free. 
Toward  Algiers  full  well  he  knew 
That  vessel  plowed  the  waves. 
That  she  was  mann'd  with  savage  crew. 
And  loaded  down  with  slaves. 
With  sails  all  spread  unto  the  wind, 
He  gave  the  corsair  chase,        .       .       , 

III. 
An  hundred  men  as  bold  and  stout. 
As  ever  fought  in  f raj% 
As  ever  caused  their  foeman's  rout 
By  either  night  or  day. 
In  line  stood  on  the  corsair's  deck, 
All  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 
Ready  for  triumph  or  for  wreck. 
An  awful  ridge  of  steei. 
With  tall  morions'  polished  sheen. 
And  breast-plates  trimm'd  the  same,  [keen, 
Bright  shields  and  spears  and  broad-swords 
They  seem'd  a  ridge  of  flame. 

IV. 

Not  swifter  leaps  the  lion  bold 

Forth  from  his  fearful  den. 

At  midnight  on  the  awe-struck  fold. 

Than  sprung  fierce  Osci  then. 

Not  grimmer  comes  the  avalanche 

Adowu  the  mountain  tall  — 

Tearing  all  rocks  hke  doated  branch 

That  chance  to  bar  its  fall  — 

Then  came  that  chief  with  all  his  baud 

Upon  the  corsair's  crew. 

With  clashing  shield  and  flaming  brand 

They  on  the  pirates  flew. 

Fierce  fought  for  liberty  and  life 

The  corsair's  savage  horde, 

And  long  the  air  with  sound  was  rife 

Of  breaking  shield  and  sword. 
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But  fiercer  Osci  waged  the  strife 

And  pirates'  life-blood  pour'd  — 

And  ere  the  suu  went  down  from  sight. 

And  night  closed  o'er  the  main, 

He  poured  a  glad  and  glowing  light 

On  heaps  of  pirates  slain, 

And  showed  upon  that  coi-sair's  deck 

No  pirate  hreathing  left: 

All  stretched  around  in  gory  wreck 

With  heads  and  helmets  cleft. 

V. 

As  beams  the  iris  midst  the  clouds 

When  dies  the  thunder-storm  — 

So  from  the  throng  of  corsair  crowds, 

Comes  forth  a  female  form ; 

Her  sweet  young  face  beam'd  like  the  moon 

Seen  in  a  stormy  sky 

Her  smile  was  like  the  sun's  at  noon. 

When  no  clouds  o'er  him  fly. 

Her  coral  lips  and  pearly  teeth 

Were  perfect  as  could  nature  rear, 

And  white  as  snow  on  Northern  heath 

Her  breast  and  arms  appear. 

Her  brow  was  fair,  and  bright  beneath 

Her  eyes  flashed  dark  and  clear. 

O'er  neck  and  shoulders  a  sable  wreath 

Waved  folds  of  raven  hair. 

Her  lovely  form  from  heel  to  head 

Was  harmony  complete. 

And  beauty  a  grand  halo  shed 

O'er  all  her  being  sweet. 

Her  form  was  cast  within  that  mold  — 

The  best  dame  nature  yet  could  plan. 

When  she  did  aU  her  strength  unfold. 

And  showed  her  noblest  work  to  man, 

When  she  from  out  her  treasures  vast 

Ere  on  her  fell  sin  and  sorrow's  blast. 

Her  best  elements  together  brought. 

And  on  the  shrine  of  Beauty  wrought  — 

A  being  with  all  glory  fraught  — 

With  angel's  form  and  seraph's  thought. 

The  choicest  thing  she  yet  could  plan. 

And  gave  that  grandest  work  to  man ! 

VI. 

Midst  all  my  frays,  bold  Osci  said. 

On  land  or  yet  on  flood, 

No  fairer  prize  to  me  has  sped 

In  form  of  flesh  and  blood. 

For  fairer  ne'er  was  wed  by  king. 

Nor  nestled  to  his  side ; 

Unto  Castle  Flame  that  maid  I'll  bring. 

And  she  shall  tend  my  bride. 

Her  pure  white,  snowy  hands  shall  on 

My  blooming  Edith  wait: 

No  fitter  one  her  robes  to  don, 

And  tend  upon  my  mate. 

VII. 

To  Castle  Flame  the  maid  was  brought, 
Hagar  was  the  fair  one  named, 
By  peer  and  knight  the  maid  was  sought. 
For  far  was  her  beauty  famed. 
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And  many  came  to  woo  and  win 

The  maid  of  Oscl's  bride, 

But  ere  the  wooing  did  begin. 

She  to  each  her  maid  denied. 

Oft  the  suitors  furious  grew 

At  Osci's  lady  fair. 

When  she  from  their  longing  eyes  withdrew 

Her  maid  with  raven  hair. 

Oft  in  listed  ring  with  spear  in  rest, 

Against  proud  knight  arrayed, 

Was  Osci  in  his  armor  drest 

To  battle  for  the  maid. 

Many  a  suitor's  shield  was  cleft. 

And  morion  rent  in  twain, 

By  Osci  of  their  life  bereft. 

Ere  they  deemed  their  wooing  vain. 

As  time  roU'd  on  of  Osci's  bride 

A  female  child  was  born,— 

A  babe  fair  as  was  e'er  espied 

By  glowing  beams  of  morn ; 

As  sv/eet  a  babe  as  ever  smiled. 

Or  yet  with  Life  did  start,— 

she  who  in  after  years  was  styled, 

Edith  of  the  Cruel  Heart. 

VIII. 

To  tend  the  babe  both  night  and  day. 

Was  none  like  Hagar  found. 

Though  'mongst  the   maids  'neath    Osci's 

sway, 
Did  gentle  ones  abound. 
And  to  her  mistress  day  by  day  . 
More  precious  Hagar  grew ; 
Than  her,  'mongst  all  beneath  her  sway. 
No  dearer  prize  she  knew ; 
And  the  suitors  proud  and  high 
Who  sought  the  maid  to  wed  — 
Were  from  the  castle  forced  to  fly. 
Or  be  by  Osci  bled. 

IX. 

One  half  my  lands,  bold  Osci  spake, 

I  freely  would  bestow 

To  him  who  through  these  rocks  can  break. 

To  where  pure  waters  flow ; 

Though  oft  the  task  I  undertake 

I  can  no  water  show. 

If  only  here  we  had  a  well 

Of  waters  cold  and  clear, 

There'd  be  no  place  on  hill  or  dell, 

One  tenth  so  grand  as  here ; 

Nor  would  we  feel  these  droughts  so  fell 

That  last  one  half  the  year. 

X. 

While  thus  he  spake  he  saw  a  man 
Ride  toward  his  castle  gate. 
And  at  his  rear  a  caravan 
Came  on  in  lordly  state. 
A  dozen  camels  huge  and  strong, 
Groan'd  'neath  their  heavy  load. 
As  their  harsh  driver's  scourging  thong 
Fast  urged  them  up  the  road. 
Bold  Osci  and  Edith  fair 
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The  horseman  soon  espied; 

And  up  the  slope  in  swift  career, 

TJnto  the  twain  he  hied. 

Hail,  he  said.  Thou  lord  of  Castle  Flame, 

And  thou  his  ladj^  hright, 

May  every  joy  that  earth  can  name, 

Attend  ye  day  and  nig-ht ; 

For  ye  are  the  comeliest  pair 

That  ever  yet  were  wed. 

That  ever  met  in  castle  fair. 

In  humblest  cot  or  shed. 

Thou  art  the  truest  knight  and  best 

That  ever  armor  wore, 

That  ever  placed  a  lance  in  rest. 

Or  rode  'midst  battle's  roar. 

Conspicuous  thy  lady  bright 

Moves  amongst  the  female  line, 

As  doth  the  full  sphered  moon  at  night 

The  glimmering  stars  outshine. 

To  ye  most  high  and  noble  pair, 

I've  come  what  e'er  befall, 

Ransom  bring  for  a  captive  fair. 

That  here  ye  hold  in  thrall. 

A  maid  you  off  a  corsair  brought, 

Some  two  long  years  ago, — 

Through  all  this  time  for  her  I've  sought. 

In  peril,  pain  and  woe ; 

But  late  I  chanced  to  learn  that  here 

Tou  captive  hold  that  maid ; 

So  name  her  price,  how  ever  dear. 

Her  ransom  shall  be  paid. 

A  smile  apace  o'er  Osci's  face 

Broke  as  thus  spake  the  man. 

And  when  he  ceased  a  little  space, 

Bold  Osci  thus  began : 

XI. 

The  maid  I  from  the  corsair  brought 

Is  no  more  own'd  by  me; 

And  if  she  were,  I  vow,  there's  naught 

Would  make  me  set  her  free. 

Unto  my  wife  the  maid  belongs 

And  you  must  treat  with  her; 

See  if  all  gold  your  coffer  throngs 

She'll  to  her  maid  prefer. 

While  thus  they  spake  a  loud  scream  rang 

Within  the  castle  near. 

And  from  a  spacious  door-way  sprang 

Hagar  the  young  and  fair; 

For  well  that  horseman's  form  she  knew 

Soon  as  he  near'd  the  place. 

Into  his  arms  she  panting  flew. 

They  met  in  one  embrace. 

Hagar  and  Hagan  from  their  lips 

The  self-same  moment  bui'st : 

Love  which  no  sorrow  could  eclipse. 

Which  each  through  years  had  nursed, 

Well'd  up  within  each  faithful  heart, 

And  glowing  filled  each  soul; 

Love  which  from  neither  could  depart, 

But  throughout  all  their  beings  dart. 

Though  ruin  be  its  goal. 


In  vain,  in  vain  poor  Hagan  sought 

To  set  the  captive  free. 

In  vain  his  costly  gifts  he  brought 

For  Edith's  eyes  to  see. 

In  vaiu  he  proffered  glowing  wares 

Of  gold  and  silver  bright. 

Huge  urns  of  gold  piled  up  in  tiers. 

That  shone  with  ruddy  light. 

In  vain  he  offered  flashing  wares 

Of  every  shade  and  hue. 

Rich  silks  and  velvets  and  cashmeres. 

Of  crimson  and  of  blue. 

Fabrics  the  choicest  and  the  best 

That  ever  came  from  looms, 

Vast  robes  of  furs  all  richly  drest, 

And  countless  gems  and  plumes, 

And  urns  of  spices  that  possess'd 

The  sweetest  of  perfumes. 

In  vain,  in  vain  he  offered  these. 

And  chests  of  shining  gold. 

Gifts  that  could  fail  no  eye  to  please, 

AU  gorgeous  to  behold. 

In  vain  on  earth  he  humbly  kneel'd. 

And  begg'd  at  Edith's  feet. 

Her  heart  to  all  his  prayer  was  steel'd. 

Though  long  he  did  entreat. 

And  told  her  how  long  years  ago 

He'd  Hagar  wooed  and  wed. 

And  just  as  from  the  altar  he 

His  happy  bride  had  led. 

In  rushed  amidst  the  wedding  feast 

Men  clad  in  steel  array. 

Who  felled  him  senseless  with  their  blows 

And  bore  his  bride  away. 

Told  how  in  search  of  her  he  had 

Traveled  o'er  sea  and  shore — 

Entreated  her  to  ransom  take. 

And  Hagar  to  restore— 

Reward  him  for  his  faithful  search. 

And  riving  woes  he  bore. 

Hagan,  she  said,  while  still  he  kneel'd 

And  vainly  did  implore, 

Sooner  this  rock  shall  water  j'ield. 

Than  I'U  thy  bride  restore. 

XIII. 

Up  to  his  feet  the  lover  sprang. 

And  grasped  fair  Edith's  hand. 

And  said  with  clear,  deep  voice  that  rang 

As  weird  music  o'er  the  land : 

You  promise,  that  if  within  this  rock 

I  well  of  water  find. 

You  will  to  me  my  bride  restore. 

Nor  as  your  hand-maid  hold  her  more, 

Nor  deal  with  us  unkind ; 

Now  promise  this  upon  your  oath. 

And  I  will  shortly  see  — 

If  God  has  f  orm'd  this  flinty  hill  — 

Of  crystal  waters  free. 

I  promise  it,  fair  Edith  said. 

While  smiles  bright  as  the  morn 
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AH  o'er  her  rosy  face  were  spread  — 

Thoug'h  mix'd  with  pride  aud  scorn. 

I  promise  it,  aud  if  I  fail 

To  set  your  Hagar  free, 

Soou  as  I  here  within  this  rock 

A  well  of  water  see, 

May  everlasting'  woe  and  bale 

Forever  light  on  me. 

XIV. 

Down  throug-h  the  huge  and  flinty  rock 
That  seem'd  at  all  their  toil  to  mock, 
Poor  Hagan  and  his  little  band 
Toil  on  with  willing  heart  and  hand. 
For  three  long  years  they  tug  and  strain. 
And  delve  with  all  their  might  and  main, 
Ply  shovel,  hoe  and  pick  and  bar, 
Yet,  from  water  they  seem  distant  far. 
They  delve  one  hundred  fathoms  deep. 


Water,  water,  the  joyous  sound, 
Has  echo  in  the  castle  found; 
And  water  is  the  only  word 
That's  in  the  spacious  castle  heard; 
And  water  Hagar  joyous  cries, 
As  into  Hagan's  arms  she  flies. 
But  now  proud  Edith  fails  to  keep  her  prom- 
ise, and  refuses  to  g'ive  up  her  maid  to  Hagan. 

XVII. 

Fierce  as  the  cloud  of  coming-  storm. 

When  round  it  flash  the  lightnings  warm. 

Tall  Hagan  rears  his  stately  form. 

As  Edith's  warriors  round  him  swarm. 

O'er  all  his  face  a  hvie  is  spread  — 

Less  like  the  living  than  the  dead. 

Dark  wave  his  brows,  while  bright  beneath 

As  sabres  flashing  from  their  sheath  — 

His  eyes  pour  forth  an  awful  hght. 

Like  fierce  meteors  of  the  night. 

When  of  dread  famine  they  foretell 

Of  pestilence  or  earthquake  fell. 

While  thus  to  Edith  and  his  band 

He  speaks  so  all  can  understand : 

Deem  not  with  threat'ningspear  and  sword 

To  drive  me  from  my  bride  adored, 

Think  not  one  of  my  band  nor  I 

At  your  command  will  quail  or  fly. 

Who  break  a  solemn  oath  they  swear, 

In  me  can  breed  no  thought  of  fear._  . 

And  here  we  stand  as  true  as  steel 

To  meet  all  vengeance  you  can  deal; 

Though  here  all  weaponless  I  stand, 

Ready  am  I  to  meet  your  band. 

Nor  one  there  is  amongst  them  all 

For  you  would  dare  to  risk  my  fall, 

If  sheathed  in  steel  like  they  I  stood 

With  spear  or  axe  or  broad-sword  good. 

Bring  forth  your  best  and  bravest  man. 

That  you  can  find  am.ongst  your  clan. 

And  give  me  weapons  and  a  shield. 

You'll  see  who  best  the  sword  can  wield. 
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And  if  he  best  the  sword  shall  ply— 

If  I  beneath  his  valor  die 

Or  like  a  coward  from  him  fly, 

Then  let  my  Hagar  be  his  slave 

And  hand-maid  till  she  fills  her  grave. 

But  if  I  shall  the  victor  be, 

If  God  the  triumph  give  to  me, 

Tlien  she  and  I  from  here  go  free, 

And  all  my  friends  that  here  you  see. 

Be  it  so,  Edith  quick  replies ; 

And  you  shall  fall,  or  -n-in  j-our  prize  — 

With  horse  and  spear  in  listed  ring, 

In  deadly  fray  with  prince  and  king; 

And  if  they  cause  your  overthrow. 

One  thing  at  least  the  world  shall  know, 

Great  was  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow, 

And  laid  the  faithful  Hagan  low. 

But,  if  you  do  the  triumph  g'ain, 

By  you  be  prince  and  hero  slain, 

Your  fame  o'er  Christendom  shall  go. 

And  all  of  Hagan's  deeds  shall  know; 

And  just  as  surely  as  I  live. 

Your  Hagar  unto  you  I'll  give. 

Then  trembling,  as  o'erwhelmed  with  fear. 

She  moves  to  Hagan  still  more  near. 

Pressed  her  lips  close  upon  his  ear, 

And  speaks  what  none  but  he  can  hear : 

Hagan,  she  says.  Oh,  blame  not  me. 

For  now  not  setting  Hagar  free ! 

Would  God,  that  I  could  yield  her  up, 

Nor  let  her  taste  of  sorrow's  cup ! 

But  all  yon  throng  of  warriors  grim. 

Some  giants  both  in  thews  and  limb, 

Have  journey'd  here  to  woo  your  bride ; 

To  all  she  has  her  love  denied, 

Faithful  to  you  she  still  remains, 

And  all  their  profl'ered  love  disdains. 

This  morn  they  vow'd  as  with  one  voice 

That  I  of  them  should  make  my  choice, 

Choose  one  ere  eve  and  let  them  know 

On  whom  I  would  the  maid  bestow. 

And  if  in  this  I  fail'd,  they  swore 

They'd  stain  my  castle  all  with  gore; 

My  towers  raze,  to  embers  burn, 

And  all  I  own'd  to  ruin  turn. 

And  since  my  Osci  is  away  — 

In  distant  countrj^  waging  fray. 

And  there  perhaps  long  time  may  stay, 

I,  now  must  needs  their  voice  obey. 

But  I  will  sheathe  you  all  in  steel. 

In  armor  strong  from  head  to  heel ; 

Give  you  a  war-horse  fleet  and  bold. 

As  ever  yet  was  bought  or  sold. 

So  meet  them  all  in  listed  ring, 

And  slaughter  pile  with  prince  and  king; 

Their  cause  is  wrong,  and  yours  is  just. 

You  God  sliall  shield  from  blow  and  thrust. 

So  stretch  the  suitors  in  the  dust. 

It's  your  fate  to  slay  them  and  you  must. 

So  haste  and  in  bright  steel  be  drest, 

Aud  'gainst  them  nobly  do  your  best. 
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XVIII. 

Soon  sheathed  in  armor  strong  and  sheen, 

By  Hagar's  hand  is  Hagan  seen. 

Upon  his  head  the  helm  she  placed, 

And  o'er  his  face  the  visor  laced; 

A  shield  he  dons  and  to  his  hand 

Is  given  gleaming  spear  and  brand. 

As  some  grim  tower  tall  and  strong 

He  stands  before  the  suitor  throng,— 

A  perfect  knight  from  spur  to  plume. 

As  e'er  did  garb  of  war  assume. 

Soon  on  a  charger  huge  and  strong. 

He's  seen  by  all  the  suitor  throng, 

And  thus  -nath  voice  of  haughty  tone  — 

By  him  to  them  is  challenge  thrown : 

Come  forth  ye  princes  proud  and  high, 

Let's  see  which  best  the  spear  can  ply, 

And  see  which  best  the  sword  can  wield ; 

Which  first  can  cleave  both  helm  and  shield. 

He  who  shall  victor  o'er  me  ride. 

To  him  I  give  my  blooming  bride— 

And  she  is  fair  ye  all  will  vow 

As  e'er  was  seen  on  earth  'till  now. 

The  daughter  of  a  king  is  she, 

Greater  than  any  one  of  ye. 

Whose  fame  outstrips  ye  all  so  high. 

Not  one  of  ye  with  him  can  vie ; 

The  offspring  of  a  king  am  I. 

Come  meet  me  heroes  spear  to  spear. 

And  win  the  fairest  of  the  fair ; 

Or  as  base  cowards  proved  and  tried 

I'll  brand  ye  o'er  the  nations  wide. 

XIX. 

Then  at  his  haughty  challenge  rose 

A  sullen  murmur  'mongst  his  foes. 

And  cries  of  rage  aud  hate  and  shame 

From  out  that  throng  of  suitors  came. 

Their  steeds  stood  harnessed  in  the  stall. 

And  grooms  were  ready  at  their  call. 

Straight,  obedient  to  their  word 

Their  steeds  were  swift  beside  them  spurred. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  in  haste  they  sprang. 

And  loud  arose  the  deadly  clang. 

As  spears  and  swords  and  armor  rang. 

And  one  from  out  the  suitor  throng  — 

A  haughty  hero  tall  and  strong. 

Struck  deep  his  spurs  in  charger's  gore. 

Like  thunderbolt  on  Hagan  bore. 

As  on  he  came  in  fierce  career 

Brave  Hagan  met  him  spear  to  spear. 

But  vain  he  strives  'gainst  Hagan's  force, 

Down  instant  fell  both  man  and  horse. 

Upon  the  earth  he  breathless  went. 

His  mighty  spear  to  splinters  rent, 

Lifeless  he  fell  before  the  shock. 

While  Hagan  stood  like  moveless  rock; 

First  of  that  fated  suitor  band 

How  swift  in  death  he  press'd  the  sand ! 

Another  came  in  swift  career 

And  on  his  breast  met  Hagan's  spear. 

Through  plates  of  steel  the  weapon  tore. 


Its  passage  through  his  bosom  bore. 
And  dripping  red  and  grim  with  gore. 
Stood  out  a  yard  behind  and  more. 
Forth  from  the  wound  his  trusty  spear 
In  moment's  space  did  Hagan  tear. 
And  dead  upon  the  dust  and  sand 
Fell  one  more  of  the  suitor  band. 
On  others  came,  their  valor  tried, 
'Till  full  a  score  had  bled  and  died. 
While  all  unharm'd  from  heel  to  head 
Brave  Hagan  waged  the  combat  dread, 
A  fearful  carnage  round  him  spread. 
The  blood  of  haughty  princes  shed. 

XX. 

Meanwhile  his  trusty  band,  though  few. 

Had  sheathed  themselves  in  armor  too. 

With  spear  and  axe  and  gleaming  brand. 

On  rushed  his  small  but  trusty  band. 

On  foot  and  some  on  horse  they  came. 

To  share  their  master's  deadly  game : 

Aud  right  and  left  their  blows  they  deal. 

Pierce  deep  through  plates  of  gleaming  steel. 

Full  on  the  suitor  train  they  charge, 

And  cleft  is  brazen  helm  and  targe. 

Loud  rise  the  sounds  of  blow  and  thrust. 

And  warriors  fall  midst  gory  dust. 

On,  on  they  fight  'till  every  hand 

Is  worn  and  weak  in  Hagan's  band. 

Yet  still  they  war,  'till  all  their  foes 

Are  stark  and  grim  in  death's  repose. 

They  war  'till  not  a  foe  is  left 

Whose  head  and  moi'ion  is  not  cleft. 

Or  whose  thick  plates  of  broken  steel  [veal. 

Through  breasts,  broad,  horrid  wounds  re- 

They  war  'till  every  foe  is  found 

Amidst  the  reeking  carnage  round. 

His  task  once  more  had  Hagan  done. 

And  once  again  his  Hagar  won ; 

And  ere  that  day  went  down  the  sun 

To  him  his  Hagar  was  restored — 

Hagar  the  adoring  and  adored. 

Soon  back  unto  their  native  land 

They  journeyed  with  their  trustj^  band, 

Lived  long  a  life  of  joj'  and  love. 

Serene  as  shines  the  sun  above. 

And  if  from  out  the  drearj-  past, 

A  shadow  e'er  their  bliss  o'er  cast, 

It  only  served  to  make  their  love 

Else  surer  all  their  cares  above ; 

Kept  ever  on  a  vast  increase 

Their  weal,  their  happiness  and  peace. 

And  may  the  just  aud  righteous  Lord 

For  ever  thus  true  love  reward. 

Though  more  than  thousand  years  have  past 

And  shadows  o'er  the  story  cast, 

Yet  their  memory  doth  not  fade ; 

And  still  the  deep,  deep  well  they  made, 

In  use  by  Castle  Flame  is  found. 

Deep  delved  amidst  the  rocky  ground. 

Old  bards  of  it  this  story  tell : 

And  it  is  caU'd,  "  The  Lovers'  Well." 
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NEVER  BE  ASHAMED  OF  HAVING 
LOVED. 

Never  be  ashamed  of  having-  loved; 

Far  better  to  have  loved  than  have  hated ; 
If  planted  where  it  fruitless  proved, 

You  can  sigh  and  wish  you  had  waited. 
A  woman  may  not  asli  a  man 

To  give  to  her  his  heart  and  hand ; 
Her  acts  and  eyes  do  all  they  can 

To  help  his  heart  to  understand. 
But  if  that  heart  be  not  inclined 

To  be  by  her  love-flame  ignited, 
She  needs  must  think  that  fate's  unkind 

For  that  her  heart  with  love  be  lighted. 
Still  never  be  ashamed  to  say: 

I  loved  him  and  it  caused  me  pain. 
You  couldn't  help  that  love  broke  'way ; 

Love  can't  be  held  by  stoutest  chain. 


HOW  IT  WAS. 
He  won  a  prize  for  his  good  penmanship; 

And  for  his  friendship  he  was  prized. 
His  worship  wore  a  good-sized  cap,— 

Once  in  a  sail-ship  he  was  a  good  capsized. 
He  was  once  tangled  in  a  courtship. 

But  the  loveship  proved  a  hardship; 
And  being  barred  out  he  seized  the  pen. 

And  is  now  the  Ceesar  of  hardship. 


NOT  FOR  WOMAN. 

"The  pen  is  not  for  woman."— Hawthorne. 
I  read  those  six  words  and  then  got  awful  mad. 
The  pen  is  not  for  woman?  Really,  that's  too 

bad! 
I  deemed  the  scoundrel  meant  the  pen  with 

which  to  write — 
And  truly,  I  was  vexed  enough  then  and  there 

to  fight.  [I  did, 

But,  with  a  second  thought  I  saw,  I,  of  course 
The  meaning  true  which  there  lies   partly 

masked  or  hid :  [screens  — 

The  word  "  pen,"  you  see,  the  meaning  mostly 
It  is  the  penitentiary  the  author  really  means. 
Now,  should  I  meet  Nathaniel,  why,  I  would 

greet  him  thus :  [not  tor  us. 

You're  surely  in  the  right,  sir,  the  "  pen  "  is 


IT  NEVER  HAS  BEEN. 
Oh,  it  never  has  been  since  Time  began. 

That  a  woman  whose   heart  is  broken  in 
twain. 
By  the  downf  alien  castle  built  on  a  man. 

Has  with  Time  forgotten  and  loved  again ! 
Her  hope  does  not  die  tho'  she's  forsaken; 

Her  heart  sinks  down  as  in  water  a  stone. 
Now  she  sees  that  love  to  the  ragman  taken ; 

'Tis  a  garment  outgrown  — 'tis  a  garment 
outgrown. 
Unbroken  soil  rich  grain  cannot  produce. 

But  ground  that's  broken  or  plowed  in  fall. 
Frozen,  then  thawed,  is  of  great  use,— 

And  thus  it  is  with  human  hearts  all. 
Heart  goes  down  and  brings  up  the  soul 

To  help  where  it  alone  once  had  spoken; 
It  surely  seems  strange,  but  it  grows  more 
whole. 

For  having  been  broken  —  for  having  been 
broken. 
Yes,  supernal,  boundless,  undecayed. 

A  great  loving  heart  though  yet  unloved 
In  a  thoughtful  woman's  hand  is  laid; 

Though  one  fiery  love  hath  vainly  proved. 
Oh,  it  never  has  been  since  Time  began 

That  a  woman  whose  heart   is  broken  in 
twain. 
By  the  down-fallen  castle  built  on  a  man. 

Has   truly   loved  again  — has    truly   loved 
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SAMUEL  GARBORG. 

Born  in  Norway,  March  16, 1857. 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Garhorg  hecame  a  sailor, 
finally  coming  to  America;  and  later  attended 
the  academy  of  Iowa  college.    Since  that  time 
he  has  taught  school  in  several  states  and  with 


SAilUEL  GARBORG. 

marked  success.  j\Ir.  Garborg  has  written  both 
prose  and  verse  for  the  last  decade,  which 
have  received  publication  in  numerous  well 
known  periodicals. 
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THE  MORAL  PROSPECT. 

EXTRACTS. 

O  time  of  purest  joy, 

Thou  comest  from  sound  employ ! 

O,  feeling  of  content. 

Prom  strict  adherence  lent 

To  righteous  principles  I 

When  truth  and  righteousness 

"We  seek,  and  holiness. 

Thou  gi vest  rich  recompense; 

The  holy,  happy  sense 

Of  womanhood  glorified. 

So,  though  we  often  must 

In  sadness  strive,  our  trust 

Through  thee  in  God  grows  strong. 

Rejoicing  in  its  song 

Of  moral  victories. 

The  past  to  us  relates. 

The  present  indicates. 

That  man,  through  toil  and  thought. 

And  many  a  battle  fought. 


Will  steadily  attain 
To  righteous,  rightful  reign; 
To  virtue,  purity, 
And  just  security. 
The  future,  then,  a  stream 
Will  be  —  oh,  happy  dream! 
Of  sweet  tranquility. 
Whose  blessed  reality 
Will  make  old  earth  rejoice. 
And  all  with  heart  and  voice 
Will  join  the  sacred  song 
Of  glory,  in  the  throng 
Whose  lot  was  e'er  replete 
With  heavenly  joys  complete 
And  universal  fame 
Will  glorify  God's  name. 


KISSING  THE  ROD. 

AU  hail  the  power  of  Mighty  God! 

Who  is  in  thunder  and  the  flood; 
Who  whirleth  past  us  in  a  cloud 

Of  smoke,  and  fire  and  rumbhng  loud; 
Yet  is  about  and  underneath. 

In  lion's  tooth  as  flowery  wreath; 
Who  is  in  sunshine  and  the  calm, — 

In  tempest  as  in  springtime's  balm; 
Who  rideth  on  the  mighty  storms. 

Yet  lingers  'round  the  weakest  forms; 
He  by  whose  mighty  outstretched  hand 

Is  held  the  fate  of  all  the  lands; 
Yet  careth  for  the  small  and  great. 

E'en  for  the  worms  that  on  him  wait; 
He  in  whose  ever  active  brain 

Resounds  the  most  majestic  strain 
Of  myriad  worlds  of  thought  and  song,— 

Time  and  eternity  along; 
Who  gave  to  all  things  living,  breath, 

And  taketh  what  he  gave  in  death ; 
To  him  give  adoration  all ! 

Remembering  soon  'tis  ours  to  fall. 


MY  FAIRY  LAND. 

O,  that  I  could  but  wander. 
Released  from  earthly  clay. 

To  that  romantic  wonder,— 
My  fairy  land  away ! 

It  has  such  vast  extension,— 

It  is  the  universe ; 
There  vivid  comprehension 

Grasps  every  fairy  verse. 

From  planet  and  to  planet. 
Through  space  that  intervenes, 

And  all  the  "  ties  "  that  span  it, 
I'd  soar  to  view  the  scenes. 

The  universe,  my  palace, 
Transversed  by  silver  streams. 

With  music  sweet  would  solace 
My  soul  and  swell  its  dreams. 
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ATKINS  J.MCLEMORE. 

Born  :  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  March  13, 1857. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  youug  Atkins 
had  read  most  of  the  English  poets,  and  gain- 
ed some  notoriety  among  his  playmates  for  his 
ability  to  memorize  and  recite  verses.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  his  poems  first  hegan 
to  appear  in  print.  In  1878  Mr.  McLemore  em- 
igrated to  Dallas,  Texas,  thence  to  Colorado, 
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in  which  latter  state  he  remained  four  years 
engaged  in  newspaper  work.  He  next  visited 
Mexico,  suhsequently  returned  to  Texas  and 
there  hegan  the  publication  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper. At  present  he  is  editor  and  part  own- 
er of  the  Victoria  Review,  a  weekly  journal 
published  at  Victoria,  Texas.  Mr.  McLemore 
is  of  fine  stature,  with  black  hair  and  blue 
eyes  —  and  is  still  an  unmarried  man. 


STANZAS— TO  THE  BLANCO  RIVER. 
River  that  rollest  by  the  sunlit  home 

Where  lives  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  I 
Gaze  in  thy  depths  and  view  thy  surging  foam 

My  heart  responds  to  each  embittered  sigh. 
She,  too,  has  stood  beside  thy  ]5ebbled  shore. 

And  oft  we've  gazed  into  thy  mystic  deep; 
But  we   shall  tread   thy   verdant   banks   no 
more  — 

Our  hopes  were  as  the  tiny  waves  that  sweep 
Across  thy  bosom  —  bounding  to  the  sea  — 

A  moment  seen  then  lost  to  sight  forever; 
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But,  ah !  from  youth  'twas  ever  thus  with  me; 
What  I  most  loved  was  soonest  to  dissever. 

But  let  thy  waters  now  reflect  my  heart 
That  she  each  vain  though  changeless  throb 
may  see; 

And  tell  her,  gentle  river,  ere  we  part. 
My  soul  is  true  through  all  eternity. 

Tell  her  that  as  thou  flowest  to  the  sea. 
So  flows  my  love  in  one  unceasing  strain; 

And  know  whatever  either  now  may  be, 
'Tis  better  that  we  should  not  meet  again. 

Then  hurry  onward  to  the  dark,  blue  ocean. 
Nor  longer  wait  beneath  her  eyes  to  rest. 

Lest  thou  may'st  cause  some  pang  or  sad  emo- 
tion 
To  rufile  her  unmoved  yet  faultless  breast. 

And  now  farewell,  perhaps  forever  more  — 
Like  other  loving  friends  we  too  must  sever; 

But  I  can  ne'er  forget  the  sacred  shore 
Where  once  we   stood  beside  the   Blanco 
river. 


THE  MAIDS  OF  MEXICO. 
The  languid  Maids  of  Mexico ! 

Oh !  how  I  love  their  glorious  eyes ! 
That  like  the  brightest  sapphires  glow. 

So  soft,  so  free  from  all  disguise, 
They  are  more  dazzling  than  each  star 

That  sparkles  in  the  skies  above ; 
Like  lightning  they  can  flash  in  war  — 

Like  summer  twilight,  melt  in  love. 

The  flowers  they  give  are  not  more  fair 

Than  her  whose  hands  may  bring  the 
posies. 
In  dark  waves  fall  her  glossy  hair  — 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  summer  roses ; 
And  oft-times  in  the  evening  air 

I've  watch'd  their   forms   so    coy   and 
chary. 
Kneel  down  in  reverential  prayer. 

Before  the  shrine  of  Blessed  Mary. 

And  then  I've  thought,  oh,  glorious  Maid ! 

Could  I  but  sing  thy  charms  divine. 
My  feeble  pen  had  not  delayed 

To  trace  thine  image  on  this  line. 
But  praise  for  thee  is  far  above 

Each  fond,  though  vain  attempt  of  mine ; 
I  only  ask  to  share  thy  love. 

And  bask  beneath  such  eyes  as  thine. 

And  may  those  eyes  through  ages  still 

Retain  the  Are  that  in  them  glows; 
And  may  each  lovely,  vine-clad  hill 

Upon  whose  tops  the  wild-flow'r  grows. 
Be  always  green,  and  fresh  and  fair. 

And  kiss'd  by  summer  dews  and  rains; 
And  may  the  Maids  who  wander  there 

Be  free  from  Sorrow's  cares  and  pains. 
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MARY. 

Long'  years  ago — 'tis  vain  to  tell  — 

We  parted  bj'  the  river; 
I  whispered  then  a  fond  farewell  — 

Perhaps  it  was  forever. 
And  though  I've  wandered  far  away, 

O'er  mountain,  sea  and  prairie, 
Still  I  can  ne'er  forget  the  day 

I  bade  farewell  to  Mary. 
They  tell  me  she  is  still  the  same, 

TJncbaug'd  in  heart  and  feeling; 
Unchang'd  in  look,  unchaag'dinname, 

With  beauty  'round  her  stealing. 
And  as  my  thoughts  now  swiftly  roam 

To  her  so  coy  and  chary, 
I  sigh  to  think  long  years  may  come 

E'er  I  can  be  with  Mary. 
'Tis  said  the  hearts  that  deepest  love 

Must  feel  the  deepest  sorrow; 
Perhaps  'tis  thus  in  vain  I  strove 

Relief  from  Time  to  borrow. 
For  as  the  years  more  swiftly  creep. 

My  heart  seems  less  to  vary; 
It  knows  but  one  love  long-  and  deep  ~ 

An  endless  love  for  Mary. 
And  now  whate'er  my  hapless  fate, 

Whate'er  my  joy  or  sadness; 
May  pleasures  ever  'round  her  wait 

To  crown  her  life  with  gladness. 
And  may  sweet  echoes  from  the  past. 

Like  whisperings  of  some  fairy. 
Around  her  lovely  form  be  cast 

To  bring  sweet  peace  to  Mary. 


FLORA  LEE. 

Oh,  Flora  Lee !  Sweet  Flora  Lee ! 

Though  parted  by  the  boundless  plain, 
Yet  I  must  still  remember  thee  — 

Although  remembrance  gives  me  pain. 
And  silent  as  I  wander  long 

Beside  the  blue  and  moonlit  sea, 
And  listen  to  the  night-bird's  song, 

I  think  of  naught  but  Flora  Lee. 
For  she's  the  fairest  of  her  race. 

There's  music's  sweetness  in  her  voice  — 
And  angel's  meaning  in  her  face 

Which  bids  the  loneliest  heart  rejoice. 
Ah !  who  could  view  so  fair  a  breast 

And  feel  his  heart  from  love  was  free? 
Where  is  the  maid  who  is  more  blest 

Than  pretty,  brown-eyed  Flora  Lee? 

But  we  have  parted  —  still  the  past 

Must  always  fresh  and  glad'ning  seem; 
And  may  we  meet  again  at  last 

To  live  once  more  our  blissful  dream. 
But  I  must  bid  her  now  farewell 

And  wander  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Yet  may  some  guardian  angel  dwell 

Forever  near  sweet  Flora  Lee. 
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THE  WITHERED  LEAF. 
Though  withered  and  faded. 

And  now  all  alone, 
By  silent  grief  shaded. 

Its  beauty  all  gone; 
Yet  'round  it  is  clinging 

A  love  which  decay, 
Though  still  vainly  wringing, 

Can  ne'er  take  away. 
'Tis  first  of  the  treasures 

That  to  me  are  left. 
It  brings  back  the  pleasures 

Of  which  I'm  bereft; 
And  though  it  may  wither. 

Yet  while  it  is  near 
I'll  cherish  no  other 

With  Love's  sacred  tear. 


IF  I  HAD  KNOWN. 
If  I  had  known  those  sunny  smiles 

Could  ever  prove  untrue; 
If  I  had  known  those  fragile  wiles 

Were  false  and  borrowed,  too ; 
I  would  not  weep  to  think  that  I 

Had  bowed  before  thy  throne. 
Nor  would  I  draw  one  parting  sigh 

If  I  —  had  only  known. 
If  I  had  only  known  those  soft  brown  eyes. 

That  once  could  smile  so  sweet  — 
Like  Heaven's  lamplights  in  the  skies  — 

Could  sparkle  with  deceit; 
I  would  not  flee  from  those  I  love. 

Nor  sigh  to  be  alone; 
Nor  longer  would  I  vainly  rove 

If  I  —  had  only  known. 
If  I  had  known  that  siren  voice 

Was  false  as  that  sweet  smile; 
If  I  had  known  thou  couldst  rejoice 

Because  thou  didst  beguile; 
I'd  spurn  the  offer  of  thy  heart 

And  of  thy  cheek's  false  glow; 
Without  one  sigh  from  thee  I'd  part, 

But  then  —  I  did  not  know. 


STANZA  FOR  MUSIC. 
When  twilight's  dreanij^  hour  has  come. 

And  vesper  bells  are  ringing; 
When  from  his  fragrant  woodbine  home 

The  nightingale  is  singing: 
When  languid  nature  softly  smiles 

With  sweetest  love  on  me. 
My  weary  heart  its  grief  exiles. 

For  then  I  think  of  thee. 
When  flowers  are  blooming  by  the  way  — 

When  in  their  sweetest  measure. 
The  song-birds  sing  the  livelong  day, 

And  all  seems  peace  and  pleasure ; 
When  childhood  kneels  in  silent  pray'r 

'Round  some  fond  mother's  knee. 
My  heart  forgets  each  secret  care. 

For  then  I  think  of  thee. 
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JENIZA  MARSHALL. 

BOBN  IN  Pennsylvania,  March  2-1, 1864. 
Emigrating  to  Kansas  with  her  parents  in 
18T7,  Miss  Marshall  taught  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  which  occupation  she  steadily  follow- 
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eel  until  1888.  Her  poems  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively in  the  local  press.  Miss  Marshall  is 
now  a  resident  of  Lj'ndon,  Kansas. 
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THIS  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD. 
O,  this  is  a  beautiful  world! 
I  was  thinking  of  that  this  morning-. 
As  I  plucked  the  violets  from  the  hill, 
Fair  Nature's  sweet  adorning. 
And  the  transient  shadows  flitted 
Across  the  meadow  land. 
And  the  soft  wind  kissed  my  forehead 
And  the  flowers  I  held  in  my  hand. 
O,  this  is  a  beautiful  world, 
A  heavenly  place  to  live  in ; 
And  if  some  of  us  cling  to  it  overmuch, 
I  hope  we  may  he  forgiven. 
For  when  'tis  the  pleasant  summer, 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  is  gay. 
And  sorrow  seems  far,  far  from  us. 
We  would  have  it  so  alway. 
The  voices  of  happy  children. 
In  the  sweet,  green  fields  at  play. 
Came  wandering  over  the  hill  to  me 
As  I  gathered  my  flowers  to-day. 


And  I  wondered  if  they  would  know, 

When  the  storms  of  the  years  swept  down, 

The  self-same  struggles  for  human  rights, 

And  the  battles  that  I  have  known. 

Ah,  well  for  them  this  morning 

That  they  do  not  understand. 

It  were  well  they  could  play  forever 

In  this  sunny  meadow  land. 

O,  this  is  a  beautiful  world, 

I  thought  to  myself,  to  live  in; 

And  if  some  of  us  cling  to  it  overmuch, 

I  hope  we  may  be  forgiTsn. 


THE  STEP  ON  THE  STAIR. 
There's  a  feeble  step  on  the  stair,  I  hear, 

As  it  sounds  through  the  silent  room, 
And  a  shadow  falls,  a  feeling  of  fear. 

When  I  realize  that  the  end  draws  near. 
And  he's  only  a  step  from  the  tomb. 
I  stood  in  the  chamber  of  death  to-day, 

Where  a  mother  lay  white  and  still ; 
There  was  nothing  left  but  a  casket  of  clay. 

But  my  heart  was  full  when  they  bore  it 
away 
To  the  sepulcher  under  the  hill. 
For  I  thought,  were  it  father  or  mother  of 
mine, 

What  an  empty  home  there  would  be ; 
One  break  in  the  flow  of  a  life's  sunshine, 

A  sadder  tone  to  the  midnight  chime, 
And  a  sorrowful  day  to  me. 
A  quiet  room  and  a  vacant  chair 

In  one  corner,  aU  alone. 
The  ghost  of  a  step  on  the  silent  stair, 

One  less  in  the  circle  at  family  prayer, 
One  more  at  the  great  white  throne. 


THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  WALL. 
They  had  told  me  she  was  dead,— 
The  little  one  whose  portrait  hangs  on  the 
wall, — 
A  face  to   follow  one  till  the  shadows  of  life 
grow  tall 
With  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  twilight  be- 
gins to  fall. 
A  baby  face  and  a  baby's  shapely  head. 
With  a  sober,  searching  look  in  the  eyes  of 
brown ; 
And  glancing  at  him  and  her  I  fancied  in  their 
eyes  shown 
The  ghost  of  a  tear,  and  it  brought  the  mist 
to  my  own. 


EXTRACT. 

No  more  is  heard  the  sound  of  booming  can- 
non. 
That  dreadful  din,  the  bellowing  of  war. 
That  shook  the  union  to  its  deep  foundation. 
Echoing  far  and  near  on  sea  and  shore. 
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RICHARD  F.  GOTTSCHALK. 

Born;  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  5, 1861. 
For  the  past  five  j'ears  the  poems  of  this  writ- 
er have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times,  Jour- 
nal and  Current,  the  New  York  Clipper  and 
other  puhlications  of  like  prominence,  from 
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which  they  have  heen  extensively  copied  hy 
the  local  press.  Mr.  Gottschalk  is  a  steno- 
grapher by  profession,  and  has  also  had  some 
experience  in  the  management  of  theatrical 
companies. 

A  GAME  OF  CAEDS. 
We  played  a  game  of  cards,  and  euchre  was 
the  game. 
While  gazing  in  her  languid  eye  my  inmost 
soul  did  stir; 
I  took  a  trick,  and  she  took  two,  and  then  my 
last  trump  came. 
She  held  the  trump  that  called  my  hand  and 
I  did  give  it  her. 
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THE  INVALID. 

When  in  the  evening  of  a  bleak  November 
day, 
I  sat  beside  tlie  divan  where  at  rest 
Reclined  fair  Lizzie;   trying  to  conceal  her 
pain, 
She  sought  to  speak  of  what  I  loved  the  best. 
Little  she  knew  that  there's  no  theme  to  me 
more  dear. 


Than  her  dear  self,  her  day  dreams  to  di- 
vine. 
While  she  relates  tales  of  little  joys  and  fears. 
Not  heeding  her  own  pain,  she  nurses  mine. 
What  other  work  of  the  Creator  could  achieve, 

A  place  so  near  perfection's  lofty  sphere, 
Than  a  true  woman's  heart— with  justatotich 
of  art  —  [dear. 

Who  makes  the  world  and  all  within  more 


DEATH. 

Like  to  the  setting  sun,  ebbs  life  away. 

And  end  of  mortal  day  has  come  to  pass ; 

As  drops  the  final  sand-grain  in  the  glass 
And  lies  in  perfect  rest,  so  ends  the  play 
Of  animation  in  the  human  claj'. 

Which  once  could  love,  and  love  so  tenderly ; 

Could  thrill  a  kindred  heart  with  sympathj- ; 
All  in  an  hour  turned  to  moldering  clay. 
Of  what  avail  that  we  should  strive  to  flee. 

Or  fear  the  time  when  we  are  to  decay? 
Why  should  we  shun  the  calm  eternal  shore. 
Where  we  well  know  all  care  shall  ended  be 

In  a  calm  sleep?— as  sought  each  closing- 
day. 
It  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep  —  no  more. 

SUNSHINE. 

Fold  back  the  cloud-veil  from  thy  sorrowing 

soul ;  [curse  — 

Grieve  not.    To  grieve   so  were   a  t&uit  —  a 

Ingratitude  unto  the  universe ! 
Ah !  what  a  shame  for  thee  in  tears  to  dole. 
While  yet  a  ray  of  hope  shines  from  the  goal 

That  thou  may'st  reach  before  thine  end  of 
life,  [strife; 

If   thou'lt   but  bravely  gird    thee  for  the 

Conquering  grief   which  now  enthralls   thy 

soul.  [gloom? 

Why  wilt  thou  seek  to  find  naught  but  the 

And  fail  to  see  the  rays  of  hope  —  of  bUss  — 
Tliat  yet  may  help  to  lift  thee  from  the  tomb 

Of  sorrow,  to  a  world  of  light ;  and  miss 
The  sweet,  ennobling  consciousness  of  doom 

Dispelled  by  an  uplifting  manliness. 
Where  there  no  cloudy  days,  would  we  then 
love 

The  sun,  in  all  its  giory  of  a  day 

When  the  June  winds  have  brushed  each 
cloud  away? 
Whilst  yet  a  moisture  in  the  air  above 

Reminds  us  of  the  shower,  of  the  love 

Bestowed  on  us  by  Heav'n  but  yesterday; 

Are  not  the  lesser  rays,  from  day  to  day. 
The  rays  of  hope,  that  stimulate  our  love 
For  the  great  orb  in  all  its  majesty? 

In  darkest  days  we  catch  a  ray  of  light  — 
If  we  but  lift  our  gaze,  we  e'er  shall  see 

Some  portion  of  the  horizon  where's  bright 
The  promise  of  a  fairer  day,  to  be. 

After  the  passing  of  a  somber  night. 
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JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

Born:  Wabash, Ind., Nov.  10, 1841. 
The  true  name  of  this  poet  is  Cineinnatus  Hi- 
ner  Miller.  At  thirteen  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Oreg-on.    He  then  attempted  mining; 
lived  an  adventurous  life  in  California;  then 


JOAQUIN  MILIiER. 

served  with  "Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  later  so- 
journed with  the  Indians.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  in  1860,  and  later  published  a  paper  in 
Eugene  City,  Oregon.  At  this  time  Miller  had 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  became 
known  as  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras.  Married  in 
1863,  domestic  troubles  resulted  in  a  divorce. 
He  afterward  married  into  the  Leland  family. 
Maud  MuUer  is  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife. 
Songs  of  the  Sierras  and  Songs  of  Italy  are  his 
best  works.  The  Danites  is  also  from  his  pen. 
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THE  TALE  OF  THE  TALL  ALCALDE. 

EXTRACTS. 

"  A  tale !  the  tale  of  your  life,  so  ho ! 

For  not  one  man  in  all  Mexico 

Can  trace  your  history  a  half  decade." 

Was  it  a  tear?    Was  it  a  sigh? 
Was  it  a  glance  of  the  priest's  black  eye? 
Or  was  it  the  drunken  revel-cry 
That  smote  the  rock  of  his  frozen  heart 
And  forced  his  pallid  lips  apart? 


"  Mistaken  and  Misunderstood, 
My  hot  magnetic  heart  sought  round 
And  craved  of  all  the  souls  I  knew 
But  one  responsive  throb  or  touch, 
Or  thrUl  that  flashed  through  and  through  — 
Deem  you  that  I  demanded  much?— 
Not  one  congenial  soul  was  found. 
I  soug-ht  a  deeper  wild  and  wood, 
A  girlish  form  and  a  childish  face, 
A  wild  waif  drifting  from  place  to  place. 

"  Her  eyes  were  like  the  rabbit's  eyes. 
Her  mien,  her  manner,  just  as  mild. 
And,  though  a  savage  war-chief's  child. 
She  would  not  harm  the  lowliest  worm. 
And  though  her  beaded  foot  was  firm. 
And  though  her  airy  step  was  true, 
She  would  not  crush  a  drop  of  dew. 

"  Her  love  was  deeper  than  the  sea. 
And  stronger  than  the  tidal  rise. 
And  clung  in  all  its  strength  to  me. 
A  face  like  hers  is  never  seen 
This  side  the  gates  of  paradise. 

"You  might  have  pluck'd  beams  from 
the  moon, 
Or  torn  the  shadow  from  the  pine 
When  on  its  dial  track  at  noon. 
But  not  have  parted  us  an  hour. 
She  was  so  wholly,  truly  mine, 
And  life  was  one  unbroken  dream 
Of  purest  bliss  and  calm  delight, 
A  flow'ry-shored  untroubled  stream 
Of  sun  and  song,  of  shade  and  bowex% 
A  f  ull-moon'd  serenading  night. 

"  Not  one  had  falter'd,  not  one  brave 
Survived  the  fearful  struggle,  save 
One  —  save  I  the  renegade. 
The  red  man's  friend,  and— they  held  me  so 
For  this  alone— the  white  man's  foe. 

Then  months  went  on,  till  deep  one  night. 
When  long  thin  bars  of  lunar  light 
Lay  shimmering  along  the  floor. 
My  senses  came  to  me  once  more. 

"  My  eyes  look'd  full  into  her  eyes  — 
Into  her  soul  so  true  and  tried. 
I  thought  myself  in  paradise. 
And  wonder'd  when  she  too  had  died. 
And  then  I  saw  the  striped  light 
That  struggled  past  the  prison  bar. 

"  At  last,  one  midnight,  I  was  free; 
Again  I  felt  the  liquid  air 

"I  sought  to  catch  her  to  my  breast 
And  charm  her  from  her  silent  mood ; 
She  shrank  as  if  a  beam,  a  breath. 
Then  silentlj^  before  me  stood. 
Still,  coldly,  as  the  kiss  of  death. 
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Her  face  was  darker  than  a  pall, 
Her  presence  was  so  proudly  tall, 
I  would  have  started  from  the  stone 
Where  I  sat  gazing  up  at  her. 
As  from  a  form  to  earth  unknown, 
Had  I  possess' d  the  power  to  stu\ 

41 1 0  touch  me  not,  no  more,  no  more; 
'Tis  past,  and  my  sweet  dream  is  o'er. 
Impure!    Impure!    Impure!'    she  cried. 
In  words  as  sweetly,  weirdly  wild 
As  mingling  of  a  rippled  tide. 
And  music  on  the  waters  spill'd. 
'  Pollution  foul  is  on  my  limbs. 
And  poison  lingers  on  my  lips; 
My  red  heart  sickens,  hot  head  swims, 
I  burn  unto  my  finger-tips. 
But  you  are  free.    Fly !    Fly  alone. 
Yes,  you  will  win  another  bride 
In  some  far  clime  where  naught  is  known 
Of  all  that  you  have  won  or  lost. 
Or  what  your  life  this  night  has  cost; 
Will  win  you  name,  and  place,  and  power, 
And  ne'er  recall  this  face,  this  hour, 
Save  in  some  secret,  deep  regret. 
Which  I  forgive  and  you'll  forget. 
Your  destiny  will  lead  you  on 
Where,  open'd  wide  to  welcome  you, 
Rich,  gushing  hearts  and  bosoms  are. 
And  snowy  arms,  more  purely  fair. 
And  breasts— who  dare  say  breasts  more  true 
When  all  this  dear  night's  deeds  are  done? 

" « They  said  you  had  deserted  me. 
Had  rued  you  of  your  wood  and  wild. 
I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  be, 
I  trusted  as  a  trusting  child. 
I  cross'd  the  bristled  mountain  high 
That  curves  its  rough  back  to  the  sky, 
I  rode  the  white  maned  mountain  flood. 
And  traek'd  for  weeks  the  trackless  wood. 
The  good  God  led  me,  as  before. 
And  brought  me  to  your  prison-door. 

"  I  That  madden'd  call !  that  f  ever'd  moan ! 
I  heard  you  in  the  midnight  call 
My  own  name  through  the  massive  wall. 
In  my  sweet  mountain-tongue  and  tone  — 
And  yet  you  cail'd  so  feebly  wild, 
I  near  mistook  you  for  a  child. 
The  keeper  with  the  clinking  keys 
I  sought,  implored  upon  my  knees 
That  I  might  see  you,  feel  your  breath. 
Your  brow,  or  breathe  your  low  replies 
Of  comfort  in  your  lonely  death. 
His  red  face  shone,  his  redder  eyes 
Were  Uke  the  fire  of  the  skies. 
And  all  his  face  was  as  a  fire, 
As  he  said,  "  Yield  to  my  desire." 
Again  I  heard  your  feeble  moan, 
I  cried,  "And  must  he  die  alone?" 
I  cried  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
Ah !  why  the  hateful  horrors  tell? 


Enough !  I  crept  into  your  cell 
Polluted,  loathed,  a  wretched  thing. 
An  ashen  fruit,  a  poison'd  spring. 

'"I  nursed  you,  lured  you  back  to  life, 
And  when  you  woke  and  caU'd  me  wife 
And  love,  with  pale  lips  rife 
With  love  and  feeble  loveliness, 
I  turn'd  away,  I  hid  my  face. 
In  mad  reproach  and  deep  distress. 
In  dust  down  in  that  loathsome  place. 

" '  And  then  I  vow'd  a  solemn  vow 
That  you  should  Uve,  live  and  be  free. 
And  you  have  hved  —  are  free;  and  now 
Too  slow  yon  red  sun  comes  to  see 
My  life,  or  death  or  me  again. 
Oh  the  peril  and  the  pain 
I  have  endured !  the  dark  stain 
That  I  did  take  on  my  fair  soul. 
All,  aU  to  save  you,  make  you  free. 
Are  more  than  mortal  can  endure : 
But  fire  makes  the  foulest  pure. 

"  I  Behold  this  flnish'd  funeral  pyre. 
All  ready  for  the  form  and  fire. 
Which  these,  my  own  hands,  did  prepare 
For  this  last  night:  then  lay  me  there. 
I  would  not  hide  me  from  my  God 
Beneath  the  cold  and  sullen  sod. 
And  ever  from  the  circled  sun. 
As  if  in  shame  for  evil  done. 
But,  wrapped  in  fiery,  shining  shroud, 
Ascend  to  Him,  a  wreathing  cloud.' 

"  She  paused,  she  turn'd,  she  lean'd  apace 
Her  glance  and  half-regTetting  face. 
As  if  to  jaeld  herself  to  me ; 
And  then  she  cried,  '  It  cannot  be. 
For  I  have  vow'd  a  solemn  vow. 
And  God  help  me  to  keep  it  now!' 

"I  sprang  with  arms  extended  wide 
To  catch  her  to  my  burning  breast; 
She  caught  a  dagger  from  her  side 
And  plunged  it  to  its  cilver  hUt 
Into  her  hot  and  bursting  heart. 
And  fell  into  my  arms  and  died  — 
Died  as  my  soul  to  hers  was  press'd. 
Died  as  I  held  her  to  my  breast, 
Died  without  one  word  or  moan. 
And  left  me  with  my  dead  —  alone. 

"I  laid  a  circlet  of  white  stone. 
And  left  her  ashes  there  alone. 
But  after  many  a  white  moon-wane 
I  sought  that  sacred  ground  again. 
And  saw  the  circle  of  white  stone 
With  tall  wild  grasses  overgrown. 
I  did  expect,  I  know  not  why. 
From  out  her  sacred  dust  to  find 
Wild  pinks  and  daisies  blooming  fair; 
And  when  I  did  not  find  them  there 
I  almost  deem'd  her  God  unkind. 
Less  careful  of  her  dust  than  I. 
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JOHN  VINCENT  TAYLOR. 

Born:  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  1833. 
In  1859  he  left  home  for  Canada,  where  he  he- 
came  assistant  upon  the  Huntington  Herald. 
In  1863  he  came  to  New  York,  making  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  contributions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  upon  the  leading  topics  of  that  time. 
Eventually  he  volunteei'ed  and  joined  the  2d 
N.  Y.  S.  M.,  83d  N.  Y.,  for  three  years  for  the 
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JOHN  VINCENT  TAYLOR. 

war.having  the  good  fortune  in  his  first  battle 
(at  the  Wilderness),  to  rescue  and  bring  the 
stars  and  stripes  from  the  field,  where  they 
had  been  left  by  the  color-sergeant,  who  was 
shot.  Mr.  Taylor  was  himself  placed  hors  de 
combat  near  the  Matapony  river,  Va.,  and  for- 
ever disabled  for  military  service.  In  1865  he 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  Va„  totally  deaf,  etc.,  etc.  In 
due  course  his  literary  attainments  were  again 
in  demand  with  such  publications  as  The 
Evening  Globe,  The  Toms'  River  Courier,  and 
The  Cosmopolitan.  In  1873  he  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  known  among  Australian 
journalists  as  that  Young  Man  from  America, 
for  while  there  he  contributed  much  valuable 
material  to  the  leading  publications  of  that 
country.  In  1874  he  set  out  for  China,  to  see 
the  Celestials  as  they  are  to  be  seen  at  home, 
spending  three  or  four  weeks  at  Amoy,  and 


two  or  three  at  Tokio.  Returning  again  to 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  he  departed  thence  via  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  where  his  fame  having 
quietly  preceded  him,  he  found  his  name  oc- 
cupying a  prominent  position  in  that  part  of 
the  literary  world  where  he  is  a  specialist. 
After  drifting  about  for  a  period,  he  became 
connected  with  the  United  States  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Times;  at  the  same  time  contributed  to 
the  Age  of  Steel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying New  York  Letters  to  various  Amer- 
ican and  European  publications.  This  gen- 
tleman was  also  the  person  referred  to  by  a 
New  York  contemporary,  which,  lately  re- 
viewing a  book  put  upon  the  market  entitled 
Gathering  Jewels,  said :  "In  the  preparation 
of  the  work  for  the  press,  we  think  we  detect 
the  literary  earmarks  of  Mr.  J.  Vincent  Tay- 
lor," etc.,  which  was  perfectly  correct. 


BEING  MUSTERED  OUT  FOREVER. 

It's  true,  I'm  going  down  the  hill  at  last; 
Time's  in  a  hurry;  Death  is  coming  fast  — 
All  unmindful  of  the  ties  he'll  sever. 
When  down  I'll  lie  —  muster'd  out  forever! 
Do  not  sigh,  for  when  I'm  muster'd  out, 
I'll  follow  comrades  in  the  general  route 
To  where  the  soldier  lives  to  fight  no  more. 
In  realms  of  rest  upon  the  other  shore ! 

When  I  go,  do  not  weep  or  pine  for  me  ~ 
Gone  beyond,  into  vast  eternity ! 
Alas!  I'll  see  no  more  the  holy  ground.* 
Nor  lowly  bend  in  front  of  loved  mound. 
Where  so  many  of  my  brave  comrades  fell 
In  Gettysburg's  fierce  storm  of  shot  and  shell ; 
For  note,  my  aged  sight  is  growing  dim. 
While  Time  with  trembling  shakes  my  every 

limb! 
Yes,  I  had  hop'd  to  live  to  see  the  day. 
When  we  a  monument  of  stone  would  lay 
On  the  spot  where  our  gallant  comrades  died. 
And  thus  their  sacrifice  have  memorized ! 
But  another  wills,  we  must  be  content. 
To  say  "here ! "  aloft,  when  for  it  we're  sent; 
E'en  so,  I  beg  the  State  to  do  its  best. 
To  hallow  the  spot  where  our  comrades  rest! 

Oh,  how  I  seem  to  see  it  all  again ; 
And  list,  I  hear  once  more  the  mad  refrain 
With  which  the  rebels  fell  upon  our  ranks. 
To  break  our  center  or  to  turn  our  flanks; 
•'  Steady  my  men,"  we  hear  the  Colonel  cry  — 
"  Once  more  stand  firm  —  the   traitors  soon 

will  fly!" 
As  shoulder  to  shoulder  we  stood  that  day. 
To  bear  the  onslaught  of  the  stubborn  fray. 

Three  times  they  charged  down  upon  our  line, 
As  if  they  thought  to  butcher  us  like  swine; 
Yes,  but  we  kept  the  snarling  wolves  at  bay— 
For  God,  for  country,  liberty,  and  aye ! 
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But,  oh,  at  what  a  fearful  cost  'twas  done  — 
As  dropped  down  our  comrades  one  by  one. 
Until  more  than  one  hundred,  then  and  there. 
Had  gone  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  share ! 

"Close  up  ranks!"  we  heard  a  lieutenant  cry — 
"  For  hoys  were  hound  to  hold  our  line  or  die !" 
Then,  horror  of  hori'ors !  it  came  to  pass  — 
In  their  last  charg-e  —  all  mowed  down  like 

grass  — 
The  reckless  foe  retreated  out  of  sight, 
To  once  more  leave  us  masters  of  the  fight! 
Again  I  seem  to  see  the  carnage  done. 
And  gladly  watch  the  f  oemen  as  they  run ! 

Loudly  their  leaders  call'd  on  them  in  vain : 
"For  God's  sake,  form  your  lines,  and  charge 
again!"  [that  — 

Of  course,  they  could  see  naught  of  God  in 
No  more  than  j'ou  can  in  your  batter'd  hat. ' 
And  why  did  we  not  after  them  pursue? 
Ah,  my  son,  we  had  holier  work  to  do  — 
Two  hundred  of  our  dead  around  us  lay. 
Awaiting  the  return  of  clay  to  cloy! 

Then,  as  daylight  decreased  in  the  West, 
Sorrowfully  we  tried  to  do  our  best 
To  lay  them  side  by  side  in  that  holy  ground — 
Thenceforth  historic  all  the  globe  around ! 
And  when  the  earth  their  silent  forms  did 

hide; 
We  fail'd  the  tears  of  comradeship  to  hide  — 
In  haste  the  painful  duty  soon  was  done  — 
Quickly  to  answer  roll-call  one  by  one. 

Then  we  found  others  missing  from  the  field, 
To  silent  pray  the  God  of  battles  shield 
Them  from  all  harm  wherever  they  might  be- 
From  treason's  steel,  deceit  and  treachery! 
But  now  my  years  are  full  unto  fourscore, 
I  shall  see  holy  Gettysburg  no  more  — 
That  grand  altar  of  freedom  and  of  right, 
Where  loyality  hurl'd  treason  back  lo  night ! 

For  from  that  day  the  rebels  lost  all  hope  — 
Gradually  hemmed  in,  they  lacked  scope 
To  continue  the  long  and  bootless  strife 
They  vainly  waged  against  a  nation's  life ! " 
At  last,  the  aged  patriot  ceas'd  to  speak. 
And  while  but  a  sigh  did  the  silence  break. 
Upon  the  pillow  once  more  lay  his  head  -- 
As  "  muster'd  out,"  another  soul  had  fled! 
— *  Gettysburg. 


HOME  AND  COUNTRY. 

ACROSTIC. 

Hist !  and  let  us  recall  the  past  again  — 
O'er  full  of  ingrate  strife,  woe,  and  pain. 
Malignant  hate  and  patriotic  love  — 
E'en  as  when  Evil  warr'd  with  God  above ! 

Alas!  we  hear  the  Nation's  call  for  aid. 
Nor  turn  away  with  craven  answer  made. 
Daunted  by  treason  which  first  drew  the  blade. 
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Columbia  did  not  plead  or  call  in  vain ;  [plain? 
Our  martial  hosts    came  up  from  vale  and 
United  the  Free  States  together  stood, 
^or  stinted  e'en  the  treasure  or  the  blood 
That  loyalty  demanded  from  them  all  — 
Kegicidal  Rebellion  doom'd  to  fall  — 
Ye  help'd  to  conquer  and  to  disenthrall ! 

Hush!  come  look  with  me  o'er  yon  battle- 
ground. 
On  which  the  soldier  sleeps  in  sleep  profound ; 
Maybe  he  dreams  of  home  and  country. 
E'en  on  the  field  of  carnage  that  you  see. 

Ay !  sees  his  roof-tree  and  his  lov'd  ones  dear, 
Nor  hesitates  to  drop  a  manly  tear. 
During  his  happy  dream  of  home  and  cheer. 

Close  the  wife  holds  the  little  one  at  breast. 
Or  with  a  lullaby  coos  it  down  to  rest. 
Until  he  feels  really  at  home  again. 
No  more  to  hear  unholy  war's  refrain ! 
Turning  over,  he  wakes  up  with  a  start. 
Reminded  of  a  gallant  soldier's  part  — 
Yet  cannot  still  the  beating  of  his  heart ! 
How  real  it  seem'd,  he  murmurs  to  himself ; 
Oh !  yes ;  how  dear  to  me  by  far  than  pelf  — 
My  loving  wife  —  our  babe  —  our  home  — 
E'en  when  the  fiercer  strife  of  battles  come! 

And  my  glorious  country,  what  of  thee? 
Now,now,at  last  thou  shalt  grow  fair  and  f  ree- 
Doom'd  thy  plague-spot  of  human  slavery ! 

Curs'd  be  the  horde  who'd  strike  at  thee  again. 

Or,  covertly,  would  cause  thee  future  pain ! 

United  in  all  parts  forever  stand, 

Ne'er  divided  by  either  stream  or  land. 

Till  future  time  and  tide  shall  cease  to  be 

Recorded  only  as  eternity ! 

Yea,  that  and  more,  I  live  or  die  for  thee ! 


A  JOURNALISTIC  CONTROVERSY. 
Clock  Tower,  thus  : 
Ye  growling  demons  of  all  earth  and  air. 
Why   yelping  like  a  pack  of   wolves,  down 

there? 
Is  it  for  fun  ye're  making  such  a  noise. 
Or  for  pubhc  tin  extracted  by  newsboys? 

The  New  York  Times  (first  to  respond): 
Great  measurement  of  time,  how  glad  I  am. 
To  hear  your  voice  trill  through  the  howling 

jam. 
Like  a  clear  sEver-toned  bell  itself  — 
Bound  to  tinkle  the  bobolinks  of  pelf! 
You  see  my  circulation  was  growing  short. 
While  party  men  are  growing  just  too  smart 
To  prop  their  ancient  organs  with  greenbacks- 
Need  no  more  party  whips  or  party  quacks! 
Hence,  I  turn'd  on  a  pivot  like,  dy'e  see, 
To  say,  henceforth.  The  Times,  shall  be  free- 
Even  to  the  mule,  dog,  owl,  ass  and  all. 
And  so,  down  to  three  cents  did  quickly  fall ! 
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Tribune  : 
But  in  the  breakneck  fall  what  have  you  done? 
Found  all  can  do  the  same  as  you,  old  one; 
For  just  one  penny,  I  hope  yet  to  sell 
A  better  paper  to  the  pauper  swell. 

Herald : 
Not  if  we  know  it;  and  we  think  we  do; 
Where  you  sell  one,  we'll  bargain  to  give  two. 
If  they  will  pay  us  only  for  our  maps  — 
Jest  w'at  they  kost  —  a  little  mo'  per'aps! 

Evening  Post: 
That's  nothing-,  swell  trumpeter,  J.  G.  B., 
It  strikes  me  I'll  do  just  as  well  as  thee; 
Once  my  backers  hand  me  their  promis'd  dust, 
In  your  great  god  —  the  people—  I  will  trust- 
Give  both  myself  and  paper  right  away 
To  him  or  them  who  will  the  figure  pay ' 

Mail  and  Express  : 
But  who  do  you  think  will  be  such  a  fool  — 
To  barter  only  lor  a  pigeon-stool. 
When  an  united  figure  like  to  mine. 
Alike  for  parties  and  for  peoples  join? 

Courier  and  Journal  : 
Good  lor!  who  hitch'd  those  pacers?  Tell  me  - 

say. 
And  win  my  box  of  candy  right  away 
I  am  here,  a  Medusa  head  myself. 
Even  if  small  upon  native  shelf. 
The  Presidental  Bee  is  gaining  ground, 
So  for  the  falling  crumbs  1  see  you  bound! 

The  Sun: 
You  are  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  them, 
You'd  censure  Ham,  but  gladly  foUow  Shem; 
The  same  amount  of  mud  is  in  your  face. 
As  in  all  others  of  the  scribbling  race. 
The  same  black  pitch  and  self-sticking  feathers 
Seen  on  one,  is  seen  on  all  the  others ! 

The  World: 
Except  on  yourself  —  self -conceited  mass, 
Of  human  ills  and  woes  turn'd  out  to  grass 
Per  order  of  bluff  Canada,  dy'e  see  — 
Who'll  tar  and  feather  e'en  the  dead  with  glee ! 
Refusing  light  from  such  a  spotted  Sun  — 
The  World  is  hushed  —  another  victory  won? 

The  Star: 
Good  gracious  heavens,  what  a  row,  indeed  — 
For  public  patronage,  how  great  the  greed. 
While  I  —  poor  I  —  I  want  my  share  of  course. 
And  will  have  it  by  stratagem  or  force ! 
So  I'll  humbly  put  forth  an  empty  bag 
To  claim,  at  least,  an  atom  of  the  swag! 

Truth : 
I'll  hoe  that  row  with  you  my  ancient  boy. 
For  you  have  no  more  right  to  it  than  o'i ; 
While  they  have  no  more  right  to  it  than  us  — 
Cause  why  —  I  don't  believe  they  care  a  c-ss 
For  the  eventual  public  weal  or  woe. 
And  you  can  say  'twas  Truth  that  told  you  so  I 


The  U.  S.  Sewing  Machine  Times  : 
Hush!  hush !  good  people;  pray  don't  speak  so 

loud; 
For  see  you  not  that  yonder  drifting  cloud 
So  heavy  laden  with  the  coming  storm, — 
Bulged  to  bursting  in  its  ebon  form  — 
Which,  when  faUing,  will  fall  on  all  aUke, 
With  thunder  and  lightnings  few  of  ye  will 

like! 
The  public  is  ceasing  to  be  the  fool. 
For  you  to  drive  as  you  would  drive  a  mule ; 
It  notes  your  clap-traps  —  every  boomrang 

boom  — 
Your  sheets  must  go.and  others  take  the  loom, 
Or  empty  vacuums  ye  will  leave  behind  — 
Fill  them  with  issues  of  another  kind ! 
Sorry  to  be  compelled  to  speak  so  plain. 
But  let  that  sorrow  be  the  people's  gain ! 
They  know  what's  wanted;  yea,  wiU  have  it 

too. 
E'en  if  bound  to  pull  what  is  needed,  through ! 
(Exeunt  all  with  scared  looks). 
Then  Swinton  came  on  the  deserted  field. 
With  his  quivering  blade  and  poised  shield, 
To  swear  by  all  he'd  either  write  or  do  - 
He  surely  would  be  to  the  people  true ! 
The  cloud  of  thunder  roughly  passed  him  by, 
with:  "Be  thou  false  to  them,  and  thou  shalt 

die. 
Stand  by  Labor,  the  People,  and  by  God. 
Keep  far  aloof  from  tracks  those  others  trod; 
It  may  seem  dreadful  hard  at  first,  I  know; 
But  keep  right  on,  when  time  alone  will  show 
What  sort  of  golden  prize  you  will  have  won. 
When  with  your  mundane  hfe  you  shall  have 

done." 
One  moment —  Swinton  stood  erect  —  was 

gone  — 
Perchance  to  put  some  needed  vigor  on ; 
He  had  a  contract  —  bound  to  make  it  pay  — 
When  once  he  gets  and  keeps  the  wolves  at 

bay! 
Just  one  thing  we  would  have  you  bear  in 

mind,—  [kind ! 

If  rough  with  rogues  —  he's  true  to  women- 
Though  full   of  crotchets  creased  in  many 

kinks, —  [thinks! 

Bluntly,  John  Swinton  writes  just  what  he 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

COLUMBUS    IN    HER    GLORY. 

True,  it  seems  as  if  'twere  but  yesterday, 
Honored  by  all  we  laid  our  Chief  away  — 
Even  as  men  ashes  with  ashes  lay ! 
Weep  not,  was  said,  for  his  life-work  is  done ; 
Our  reunited  Nation  still  lives  on ! 
Reunited,  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Long  may  the  great  RepubUc  ever  be? 
Dear !  dear  to  all,  is  now  its  haUow'd  life  — 
'Sav'd,  as  'twere,  from  malignant  hate  and 
strife! 
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Fearful  and  long  was  that  bloody  fray  — 
Another  warfare  calls  for  help  to-day 
In  which  we  are  to  battle,  not  with  fate. 
Easing  in  passion  to  strike  down  with  hate ! 
Come,  come,  it  is  the  Nation's  glory  now 
Our  leaders  to  the  world  would  like  to  show ; 
Look,  how  almost  sublime  it  seems  to  be  — 
Unsurpass'd  landmark  for  all  history! 
Most  surely  there  is  work  for  one  and  all, 
Bound  to  answer  responsive  to  the  call ! 
1  give  my  time  and  shoulder  to  the  wheel  — 
A  purse  and  brain,  much  better  far  than  steel ! 
In  peace  we  clasp  our  hands  across  the  gulf  — 
Next,  to  the  Nation  yield  up  even  self  I 
Here,  we  ignore  all  politics  and  pride, 
Even  sectional  rivalries  will  hide  — 
Rule,  Columbia,  thy  vast  dominions  wide ! 
Great  in  thy  glory  when  all  men  shall  meet 
Like  bending  reeds  in  homage  at  thy  feet! 
Oh,  how  grand,  sublime,  it  will  seem  to  be. 
Recorded  here  for  all  futurity, 
Yielding  its  blessing  to  posterity  I 
Come,  North  and  South,  join  with  the  East 
and  West  — 

Give  the  fraternal  grip  and  shake. 
Each  determin'd  to  do  its  loyal  best,— 

Tor  "  empire  of  the  world's  "  at  stake! 
Old  Europe  saw  your  perils  in  the  field. 

And  breathless  wonder'd  at  the  sight 
That  neither  side  did  make  the  other  yield 

Till  Wrong  was  vanquished  by  Eight ! 
Ay,  but  now,  let  old  war-clad  Europe  see 

Ttie  sisterhood  of  States  arise, 
Enthron'd  by  peace  in  regal  majesty, 

In  palace  reared  to  the  skies; 
To  which  the  nations  may  most  surely  come 

For  knowledge,  and  for  greeting  too; 
From  which  to  carry  garner'd  wisdom  home. 

To  those  e'er  seeking  something  new ! 


CHARLES  ELLIOT  BRANINE. 

Born:  St.  Elmo,  III.,  March  7, 1864. 
At  the  age  of  ten  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Newton,  Kansas, 
where  be  now  resides,  and  has  just  commenc- 
ed the  practice  of  law.  His  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  the  local  press,  and  have  received 
favorable  mention. 
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TWO  IN  THE  CHAIR. 
Parson  Brown  had  a  daughter  fair,  of  proud 

and  stately  form, 
Her  movement  was  the  soul  of  grace,  and 

every  feature  bore  a  charm; 
Her  hair  was  dark,  her  countenance  pretty  as 

ever  was  seen,. 
Her  eye  was  diamond  bright,  and  her  cheeks 

would  have  rivaled  a  queen. 


Her  face  was  of  exquisite  mold,  her  breath, 

not  a  garden  of  roses  more  sweet. 
Her  touch  was  as  zephyr,   so  soft,  and  her 

form  was  of  beauty  complete. 
Her  neck  was  white  as  the  driven  snow,  her 

lips  were  a  fountain  of  kisses. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  liquid  Ught,  and  her 

looks  were  successions  of  blisses. 
One   night   this  fair  nymph  of  so  exquisite 

form 
Home  from  meeting  came  a  beau  upon  her 

arm; 
Together  they  "sat  in  the  parlor,  in  silence  held 

fast  like  a  spell. 
They  thought  and  they  looked  and  they  acted 

as  only  lovers  can  teU. 
The  old  Parson  sat  in  his  study,  surrounded 

by  books  of  lore. 
The  cheery  light  from  the  grate  fell  softly  on 

the  brusseled  floor. 
As   he  read  from  the  Book  of   Hope  many 

thoughts  of  brightest  cheer. 
Coming  out  from  the  parlor  door,a  squeaking 

sound  fell  on  his  ear. 
The  old  man  rose  from  the  chair  and  stood 

upon  his  feet, 
When  soon  again  this  strangely  sound  his  ear 

did  greet; 
As  there  he  stood  in  doubt  he  resolved  to  wait 

no  more,  [wide  the  door. 

So  having  softly  raised  the  latch  he  opened 
While  quietly  there  he  stood,  in  silent  wonder 

bound,  [squeaking  sound; 

He  heard  again  and  again  the  same  strange 
And  as  he  gazed  and  gazed,  the  more  his  won- 
der grew,  [of  two. 
How  one  old  arm-chair  could  bear  the  weight 


DANCING. 


When  lovely  music  greets  the  ear 

And  fills  with  joy  the  \ery  soul, 
Why  welcome  not  the  gracious  cheer 

And  let  the  foot-ball  echoes  roll? 
From  the  dewdrop  sparkling  on  the  grass, 

The  rustling  flower  in  the  breeze; 
And  the  silver  moonbeams  as  they  pass. 

We  learn  this  lesson  with  much  ease. 
The  rippling  water  of  the  brook. 

Old  ocean's  wave-tossed  crests; 
And  all  nature's  gladsome  look. 

Do  but  teach  her  glad  behests. 
Be  their  teaching  true  or  false. 

When  music  calls  in  lovely  strain; 
We  step  forth  to  join  the  waltz. 

And  quickly  move  in  circling  train. 
Isn't  it  the  jolliest  sport 

That  did  ever  bear  a  charm. 
To  trip  the  thronging  court 

With  a  blooming,  blushing  marm?    •    • 
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ANNETTA  J.  HALLIDAY. 

Born:  Sr:iACUSE,  N.Y.,  Nov.  1,1869. 
Attending  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Miss  Aunetta  received  a  thorough  education. 
She  is  now  a  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrument- 
al music,  and  also  gives  instruction  in  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Miss  Halliday 
has   written  poems  from    a  very  early  age, 


ANNETTA  J.    HALl^iUAV. 

which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Chicago  Current,  Detroit  Evening  News,  Yan- 
kee Blade,  and  other  well  known  publications. 
She  resides  with  her  parents  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Miss  Halliday  hopes  to  publish  a  volume  in  the 
near  future. 
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FROM  "LIFE  IN  A  DAY." 

A  FACE  AND  A  FATE. 

All  that  I  know  about  a  certain  face 
Is  that  it  looked  destruction  into  mine ! 
Methought  that  God,  and  Heaven  and  Man, 
Were  atoms  quite,  and  all  the  span 
Of  years  that  bridge  the  great  between 
Had  halted,  that  I  might  but  glean 
The  sunshine  and  the  shadow  of  thy  grace, 
Mj^  own,  and  kiss  away  my  soul  on  thine ! 
The  stars  ruled  from  their  courses  and  the 

earth 
Might   whirl,    and    burn,    and  perish  in  its 

doom ; 
For  In  a  moment  all  the  strife. 
The  throbbing  toil  wliich  men  call  Life, 


Had  vanished,  and  there  lived  for  me. 
One  heart  desire,— to  be  with  thee, 
Together!  this  the  need  for  Heaven's  worth. 
For  if  thou  be  not  by  me,  all  is  gloom. 


DREAM  TONES. 

I  send  my  heart  up  to  thee 

In  a  song; 
And  the  hour  bears  part,  for  the  stars  gleam 

bright, 
And  the  winds  whisper  low  on  the  breath  of 

the  night. 
Be  thy  sleep  as  calm  as  the  moonlight  above. 
While  I  watch  thy  casement  with  eyes  of  love. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 
The  fainting  night  throbs  out  as 

Ne'er  before; 
While  the  flre-flies  sink  on  the  river's  brim, 
And  the  light  of  my  life  seems  hushed  and 

dim. 
For  thou'rt  silent.   Hark,  our  token  —  how 

sweet 
To  feel  that  our  hearts  on  each  other  beat- 
Dream  on.  Dream  on ! 
Let  thy  arms  clasp  me  fast,  I 

Swoon,  I  fail. 
Kiss  me  dearly,  sweet  one,  and  heart  on  heart 
Let  my  lips  to  your  hps  cling  ere  we  part; 
Press  thy  cheek  to  my  cheek,— love  ne'er  will 

die,— 
Close,  till  our  speech  is  lost  in  passion's  sigh. 
Love  on,  love  on ! 


RETROSPECTION, 

Dearest,  do  you  remember 

Just  one  short  year  ago, 

How  we  promised,  you  and  I, 

As  the  long,  long  months  should  fly, 

To  make  our  life  a  little  heaven 

Here  below? 

Year  ago. 
Do  you  know  what  words  you  said, 
You  could  ne'er  love  again? 
And  you  emphasized  your  speech 
In  the  way  that  love  can  teach. 
For  your  kisses  showered  fast 

Like  summer  rain? 

Love  again. 
Do  j^ou  think  of  how  we  left 
The  old  home  far  away? 
Where  tho'  apples  used  to  swing 
And  the  honeysuckle  cling. 
And  the  song-bird  used  to  carol 

All  the  day? 

Far  away. 


DEAD  LEAVES. 

Where  is  she  gone  to,  silent  night. 
And  whj'  is  her  window  open  wide? 
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I  wait,  I  -vratch,  but  no  wife  comes  near,— 
I  only  know  that  she  is  not  here  — 
I  only  feel  that  from  my  side 
Is  flown  the  one  who  sanctified 
My  very  soul !  Ah,  never  more 
Her  kiss  will  greet  me  as  before. 
Was  it  something  said,  dearest  one? 
Or  some  action  I  had  left  undone? 
Was  it  wrong  to  chide  you  for  that  smile 
And  ask  you  to  abstain  for  my  sake? 
For  you  knew  not  how  I  felt  the  while 
And  my  heart  — you  could  not  guess  'twould 
break. 

Ah  come  back  and  teach  me,  only  teach ! 
I  will  be  a  slave,  love,  to  thy  speech. 
You  swore  to  honor  and  obey— 
Hark!  does  ths  echo  try  to  say 
One  of  the  Legion  of  the  Lost? 


REV.  H.  F.  DARNELL,  D.D. 

Born  in  England,  June  24, 1831. 
The  compositions  of  this  gentleman  have  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  magazines  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada.  In  1863  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
entitled  Songs  by  the  Way,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. For  several  years  past  Rev.  Darnell 
has  been  rector  of  Zion  church,  Avon,  N.  T. 
His  Songs  of  the  Season  and  his  A  Nation's 
Thanksgiving,  pubUshed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1885  and  1887,  were  favorably  received  by  the 
American  press  and  people.  Since  that  time 
Dr.  Darnell  has  written  several  stories,  which 
have  been  widely  read. 


DEDICATION. 

To  thee,  dear  child  —  in  Heaven  — 
Who  on  thy  father's  toil  no  more  shalt  smile. 

These  flowers  —  in  memory  given  — 
May,  like  those  spread  above  thy  dust,  awhile 
Some  few  fast-fleeting  hours  of  care  beguile. 

And  die  at  even ; 
But  if,  to  that  serener  atmosphere 
In  which  thou  dwell' st,  their  leaves,  though 
sere, 

May  waft  one  parting  breath 
Ere  they  have  perished    from  this    lower 
sphere,— 

They  wUl  have  conquered  death. 
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MAT-DAT  SONG. 
O  happy  day !  O  bi-ight  May-day ! 

Sweet  herald  of  the  Spring: 
Come,  girt  with  golden  promises. 

And  Hope's  fair  blossoming: 
Thou  Earth,  be  green  —  ye  Sides,  serene, 

To  greet  our  Queen ! 
Give  flowers  to  grace  her  youthful  brow, 

Soft  turf  beneath  her  feet; 


Let  heaven  be  musical  with  songs 

Of  wild-birds,  soft  and  sweet: 
Thou  Earth  be  gTeen  —  ye  Sides,  serene, 

To  deck  our  Queen ! 

Bring  sunny  hours  of  joy  and  love 

To  cheer  the  course  of  life ; 
Make  free  her  path  from  thorny  cares, 

Give  peace  when  storms  are  rife : 
Thou  Earth  be  green  —  ye  Skies,  serene. 

To  bless  our  Queen ! 

Alas !  that  crowns  like  these  should  fade. 

And  early  ties  be  broken  — 
The  bitterest  word  of  all  —  "  farewell  "— 

By  loving  lips  be  spoken : 
When  youth  is  gone,  and  life  is  sere. 

And  changed  the  festive  scene. 
Thou  Earth  be  green  —  ye  Skies,  serene. 

To  bless  our  Queen  1 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

Under  the  snow  —  four  foot  low  — 

I  laid  a  child  to  rest ; 
Her  form  was  chill,  her  lips  were  stiU  — 

No  pulse  within  her  breast : 
In  her  eye  no  light,  and  her  brow  as  white 

As  the  flowers  her  fingers  pressed. 

Under  the  snow  —  four  foot  low  — 

That  tiny  form  was  laid ; 
The  feeble  ray  of  a  winter  day 

Above  her  lightly  plaj'ed ; 
And  a  little  mound  of  frozen  ground 

Was  all  the  tribute  paid. 

Under  the  snow  —  four  foot  low  — 

I  left  that  sleeping  child ; 
But  Spring  came  round,  with  merrj'  sound, 

And  the  air  was  fresh  and  mild ; 
The  grass  waved  green  where  the  snow  had 
been, 

And  the  bii'ds  sang  sweet  and  wild. 

Still,  under  the  snow  —  cold  and  low  — 

She  lies  in  my  memory; 
For  no  earthly  Spring  can  ever  bring 

My  darling  back  to  me ; 
I  ne'er  can  hear  that  voice  so  dear  — 

That  Light  step  bounding  free! 

Thus,  under  the  snow  —  four  foot  low  — 

That  form  still  silent  lies ; 
But  a  Spring  shall  shine,  and  a  voice  divine 

Shall  one  day  bid  it  rise ; 
So  I  will  not  weep,  for  the  angels  keep 

That  grave  in  their  loving  eyes. 

When  earth  and  its  snow,  beneath  the  glow 

Of  that  Spring,  shall  melt  away, 
That  form  shall  rise  beyond  the  skies. 

And  bask  in  Heaven's  ray  — 
Shall  reunite  with  the  spirit  bright 

Which  left  it  lifeless  clay. 
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JOHN  PRESTON  CAMPBELL. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  writing-s  of  Mr.  Campbell  have  received 
and  ai-e  still  receiving  very  favorable  com- 
ment from  the  press.  The  beautiful  volume 
from  his  pen,  Queen  Sylvia  and  Other  Poems, 
has  had  quite  an  extensive  sale.  The  variety 
of  themes  touched  upon  seem  almost  unbound- 


JOHN  PRESTON  CAMPBELL. 

ed.  Although  still  a  comparatively  j'oung  man, 
this  brilliant  poet  has  already  gained  quite  an 
enviable  reputation  among  the  young  writers 
of  America.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  Abil- 
ene, Kansas.  Mr.  Campbell  is  also  the  author 
of  The  Land  of  Sun  and  Song,  a  Kansas  poem 
recently  issued  in  book  form. 
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I  OFTEN  WISH. 
I  often  wish,  in  mood  sublime. 

That  I  could  rise  on  seraph  wings 
And  flit  throughout  that  Aidenn  clime. 

Where    bliss    wells    from    a    thousand 
springs ; 
But  when  my  spirit  it  would  soar 

To  the  gate  of  God  where  glory  waits. 
Some  sorrow  at  my  bosom's  core 

The  heavenly  spell  that  instant  breaks. 

At  eventide,  when  mildness  falls 
Amidst  the  shaded  scenery  'round, 


Then  a  lig-ht  from  the  celestial  walls 
Tinges  the  lily  and  the  mound ; 

And  the  Muses  urge  my  spirit  on, 
To  break  these  earthly  hamperings. 

And  go  flitting-  through  the  dawn 
To  where  the  choir  of  heaven  sings. 

And  sometimes,  in  diviner  mood, 

The  celestials  they  will  come. 
With  blest  heralds  of  the  sisterhood. 

Pointing  me  to  the  land  of  sun : 
Which  makes  my  restless  soul  desire 

To  instant  rise  and  sweep  away 
Into  the  bliss  of  the  world  up  higher, 

Beyond  the  mystic  gates  of  day. 

A  gush,  like  an  angel's  psalm. 

Of  some  rapt  symphony  sublime, 
Which  falls  like  a  soothing  balm. 

Oft  comes  o'er  this  soul  of  mine 
When,  in  musing  mood,  I  meditate. 

At  the  world's  opening  door. 
Of  Heaven  and  things  eternal,  great; 

Of  joy  and  bUss  for  evermore. 


HOW  CUPID  FOUND  THE  WORLD. 

One  cloudless  day  of  yore, 
As  Mercury  and  Venus  slept, 
From  their  unguarded  door 
A  cunning  little  archer  ci'ept. 

A  moment  pausing  on  the  height. 
He  viewed  the  new-born  world ; 

Then,  with  a  descending  ray  of  light. 
His  tiny  pinions  he  unfurled. 

Down  sweeping  the  celestial  way. 
He  alighted  near  Eden's  garden  fair. 

And  hath  ever  since  that  fatal  day 
Made  mischief  with  each  loving  pair. 

His  name  is  little  Cupid  sly, 

As  all  the  bards  avow, 
And  many  a  heart  and  eye 

Feel  his  mischief  now. 

He  carries  'round  a  golden  bow. 

With  arrows  silvery  keen. 
And  many  a  light  heart  turns  to  woe 

From  his  archery  supreme. 

Sometimes  the  string  will  broken  fall, 

The  arrows  get  misplaced. 
But  on  luckless  mortals  he  will  call 

To  key  it  up  with  haste. 

At  the  door  he  raps  with  gentle  tap, 
With  heels,  and  hands  and  head: 

He's  as  cunning  a  little  chap 
As  ever  yet  was  bred. 

And  should  you  let  him  in 

From  the  cold  and  drenching  rains. 
In  a  fiendish  streak  of  sin 

He'll  wound  you  for  your  pains. 
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Around  the  sofa's  silken  folds, 

Guarded  by  angel  bands. 
In  pomp  this  archer  strolls, 

Bending-  love-links  with  his  hands. 

Ah !  the  mischief  that  was  made 
In  letting  this  little  archer  out. 

There  'twill  all  be  said 
In  the  decalogue  of  eternity,  no  doubt. 


MY  ANGEL  BRIDE. 
Amid  the  evening  twilight  tide 

I  strayed  in  a  cloudless  cUme 
Near  a  lakelet's  silvery  side. 

Deep  pondering  things  divine. 

The  starlight  in  the  water  fell, 
The  moon  gleamed  up  in  heaven; 

Oh !  holy,  hallowed  was  the  spell 
That  'round  me  there  was  given. 

By  the  lakelet's  opposite  brink 
I  saw  a  snowy-robed  angel  stand; 

First  from  her  I  thought  to  shrink. 
But  she  beckoned  with  her  hand. 

Then  would  I  have  crossed  the  tide. 
For  that  face  before  I'd  seen ; 

Ah !  once  she  was  my  plighted  bride. 
My  fair  and  worshiped  queen. 

She  instant  raised  her  seraph  eyes, 
As  if  imploring  the  heaven  clear; 

When  lo !  out  of  the  ambient  skies, 
Melodious  voices  sounded  near. 

"  A  httle  longer  leave  him  there. 
Mayhap  to  pen  some  deathless  line ; 

When  the  sheaf  be  ripe  and  fair. 
Garner  it  in  the  autumn's  prime." 

She  repUed  "  I'm  aweary  waiting. 
Alone  amid  the  golden  spheres. 

Whilst  others  there  are  mating, — 
Mating  for  the  eternal  years." 

"  Oh,  grieve  not,  thou  heavenly  one. 
For  the  joys  of  earth  that's  past; 

Abide  till  an  eternitj'  of  dawn 
Breaks  'round  thy  love  at  the  last.' 

She  answered,  »•  Pray  then  let  it  be; 

Write  fair  on  the  record  above. 
Without  the  wall  of  the  Jasper  Sea, 

I'll  wait  and  watch  for  my  love." 

The  tiow  of  her  silvery  voice 
Was  wafted  by  an  angel's  wing; 

The  hosts  of  heaven  did  rejoice 
At  her  love's  deep  unwavering. 

Shadows,  numberless,  seemed  to  flit 
As  she  raised  and  floated  away, 

Wliile  on  the  face  of  the  lakelet 
Fell  a  beam  brigliter  than  day. 

Long,  long  in  the  hush  of  night 
I  gazed  into  the  heaven  there. 
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To  see  whence  she'd  taken  her  flight, 
My  beautiful  angel  bride  so  fair. 

Since  that  eve  at  varied  times 
Will  fall  on  the  ear  of  my  soul 

Some  of  those  blest  Aidenn  chimes 
That  from  the  harps  of  angels  roll. 

Oft  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  bride 
Chiding  me  that  I  do  not  come. 

From  the  evening  twilight  tide. 
That  her  weary  waiting  may  be  done. 


THE  BERRY  PATH. 
Indeed,  is  this  the  berry  path. 

The  path  of  long  ago. 
Where  sportive  I  did  laugh. 

With  schoolmates  rang'd  arow? 

Are  these  the  ancient  pines 

That  stood  so  gloomy,  tall. 
And  the  fond  memory  lines 

I  trac'd  with  my  pen-knife  small? 

Is  this  the  lily  pond  to  the  right, 
The  wall  so  moss'd  with  eld. 

Where  went  each  young  day's  flight. 
The  school  house  where  I  spell'd. 

Ah,  yes,  they  are  the  same. 

Pasture,  play-ground,  hlU; 
But  only  this  in  name. 

For  Time  hath  wrought  his  will. 

In  meditative  mood  I  pause, 
As  for  this  and  that  one's  coming; 

But  my  soul  the  silence  awes 
At  the  vari'd  changes  running. 

Some  have  wend'd  hence,  away 
In  pursuit  of  life's  charms; 

Others  rest  in  the  church  yard  clay. 
Where  the  worm  defacing  harms. 

I  fanci'd  a  fortnight's  cheer 
In  lingering  along  this  walk; 

But  -(vith  lov'd  ones  missing  here. 
Each  pleasure  seems  to  mock. 

The  berry  path  so  joyful  then, 
Lin'd  with  laughing  boys  and  girls. 

Seems  like  a  desert'd  glen 
Where  Time's  succession  whirls. 

And  somehow  as  I  view 

My  youthful  play-ground  o'er. 

Like  ghosts  come  flitting  into  view 
The  vanish'd  joys  of  yore. 

Tlae  echoing  of  my  footfalls 
Rise  as  dead  from  out  the  ground. 

As  those  of  Death's  in  his  icy  halls 
'Mid  the  hush  of  nature  all  profound. 

Sure,  there's  little  joy  for  me 

In  wending  here  alone. 
And  painful  grows  my  reverie 

Where  all  my  mates  have  flown. 
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EDGAR  WELLTON  COOLEY. 

BOBN :  Manchester,  C,  Dec.  13, 1865. 
After  leaving-  school  Edgar  learned  to  set 
type  in  the  office  of  the  Keokuk  Daily  Consti- 
tution. In  1881  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  where  he  now  resides. 
Mr.  Cooley  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  May 
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EDGAR  WELLTON  COOLEY. 

Surles.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  employ  of 
the  Central  Iowa  railway  company.  The 
poems  of  this  young  writer  have  appeared  in 
the  Waverly  Magazine,  Chicago  Current,  Tex- 
as Figaro,  National  Tribune  and  other  promi- 
inent  periodicals. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FAME. 

At  morn  a  bud 
Whose  leaves,  still  dampened  by  the  morning' 
dew. 
Give  promise  of  a  beauty  unsurpassed, 
And  lay  upon  the  altar  of  our  view 
The  possibilities  the  future  may  possess. 

At  noon  a  full-blown  rose 
Whose  fragrance,  which  it  scatters  on  the  air. 

Is  equaled  only  by  its  loveliness; 
The  model  which  the  artist  paints  with  care 
And  the  never-dying  substance  of  the  poet's 
song. 

At  night  a  faded  flower 
Whose  withered  leaves  are  trampled  into  dust 
Unheeded  by  the  busy  passer-bj- ; 


Whose  perfume  which  was  borne  by  every 
guest 
Is  lost  amid  the  tempest  of  the  night. 
And  so  with  fame ; 
At   noon  'tis   brightened    by   hope's  fairest 
dreams, 
To  bloom  into  reality  at  noon; 
At  eve  the  sun's  refulgent  beams 
Find  but  the  ashes  of  ambition's  flame. 


THE  UNKNOWN  RIDER  OF  CONEMAUGH. 

Out  of  the  hills  in  the  fading  light, 

Like  a  shadow  that  heralds  the  approaching 

night, 
Rattling  o'er  ridges,  and  bridges  and  dike, 
And  stretching-  along  o'er  the  stony  pike. 
Straining  each  nerve  to  increase  their  speed. 
Came  a  rider  strange  and  a  stranger  steed  — 
Startling:  the  birds  from  their  nests  of  straw, 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh. 
With  streaming  main  and  gray  with  dust, 
The  steed  sweeps  on  like  the  evening-  gust, 
Bringing  down  to  the  town  with  flery  breath 
The  terrible  story  of  ruin  and  death ; 
And  over  the  valley  the  cry  rings  wild 
To  every  man,  and  woman  and  child  — 
"  The  dike  has  broken  —  fly  to  the  hills !" 
At  the  words  the  heart  of  the  listener  chills. 
And  the  birds  are  scared  from  their  nests  of 

straw, 
Along-  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh. 

On  the  evening-  air  thei'e  is  borne  the  sound 
Of  a  distant  rumble  that  shakes  the  ground ; 
And  the  river  that  slept  by  its  quiet  shore 
Is  tearing  along  with  an  angry  roar; 
Reaching  out  with  a  hungry  grasp. 
And  laughing-  to  mockery  lock  and  clasp ; 
Snatching  the  babe  from  the  mother's  breast 
And  bearing  it  ofiE  on  its  stormy  crest; 
Rushing  on  in  a  mighty  wave. 
While  the  horse  and  rider  are  trying  to  save  — 
And  the  birds  fly  out  of  their  nests  of  straw. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh. 

God  stay  the  wave  and  strengthen  the  master ! 
And  spur  the  steed  to  speed  the  faster ! 
On,  on  they  fly  in  the  terrible  race  — 
But  stern  and  set  is  the  master's  face. 
And  steady  and  clear  is  the  warning  cry 
As  horse  and  rider  go  sweeping  by. 
But  flesh  is  flesh,  and  blood  is  blood  — 
And  what  is  either  against  a  flood? 
So  the  rider  and  steed  that  tried  to  save 
Are  lying  together  beneath  the  wave; 
And  forever  lost  are  the  nests  of  sti-aw. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh. 
The  years  may  come  and  the  years  may  go. 
And  the  rider's  name  we  may  never  know; 
But  our  hearts  will  forever  in  memory  hold 
The  heroic  deed  of  the  horseman  bold. 
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And  when  the  wind  shall  fiercely  roar 
And  shake  the  window  and  rattle  the  door  — 
And  moan  and  complain  in  the  chimney  deep, 
The  mother  will  rock  her  children  to  sleep, 
And  sing  the  song  of  the  thrilling  deed. 
Of  the  unknown  rider,  and  unknown  steed. 
Who  ran  the  terrible  race  with  death. 
Spreading  the  warning  with  failing  breath. 
And  startling  the  birds  from  their  nests  of 

straw. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh. 


AT  MARBLEHEAD. 

Oh,  the  flowers  grow  fair  at  Marblehead,— 

The  flowers  grow  fair  and  bright, 
And  the  ships  sail  out  in  the  bay  at  morn 

And  the  ships  sail  back  at  night. 
Oh,  eleven  ships  sailed  out  at  morn 

Eleven  ships,  what  then? 
The  winds  blew  hard  and  the  winds  blew 
strong 

And  the  night  breeze  counted  ten. 
For  winds  blow  hard  at  Marblehead  — 

The  winds  blow  hard,  alack; 
And  the  ship  that  sails  away  at  morn 

May  never  more  come  back ! 
Oh,  there  are  mothers  at  Marblehead,— 

Oh,  there  are  mothers  and  wives. 
And  winds  may  blow  and  shatter  ships. 

And  winds  may  shatter  lives. 
Oh  the  flowers  grow  sweet  at  Marblehead,— 

Tlie  flowers  grow  sweet  and  high. 
But  winds  may  blow,  and  ships  may  sail 

And  hearts  may  break  and  die. 
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AMBITION. 

Ambition,  on  life's  desert  plain, 

Looks  through  the  telescope  of  years, 
And  by  imagination's  lens. 

Sees  Fame  and  Fortune's  distant  streams. 

Fair  Hope's  illusive  summer  dreams 
But  urge  the  tired  traveler  on ; 

The  mirage  of  Fancy  mocks  his  tears, 
And  rises  on  the  burning  air. 

Then  Disappointment,  hungry-eyed, 
That  wilful  child  by  Failure  bred, 

Outspreads  the  canvas  Despair, 
And  paints  the  view  with  heated  breath 
Of  empty  life  and  coming  death ; 

And  leaves  him  when  his  Will  is  gone, 
And  Energy  and  Pride  is  dead. 

To  die  alone  on  Folly's  plain. 

EXTRACT. 

And  there  in  a  window,  with  face  to  the  glass, 
Was  the  daintiest,  prettiest  bit  of  a  lass; 
And  I  saw  in  her  roguishly,  beautiful  eyes. 
The  blue  that  the  storm-king  had  blown  from 
the  skies. 
As  she  merrily  tapped  on  the  window. 


J.  SHERIDAN  JAMES. 

Born;  Ebensburg, Pa.,  Jan.  35, 1865. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  James  have  appeared  in  the 


I.   bHERIDAN  JAMES. 

local  press  generally.    He  is  a  photographer 
by  profession,  and  still  resides  in  Ebensburg. 


EBENSBURG. 

The  county  seat  of  Cambria 

So  beautifully  stands 
Among  the  mountain  sceneiy, 

Surrounded  on  all  hands 
By  fertile  farms  and  woodland 

That  deck  the  hiUs  of  fame. 
And  oft  is  heard  the  remark 

"  We  get  there  just  the  same." 
In  spring  the  sweet  birds  warble. 

In  summer  flowers  bloom. 
In  autumn  can  be  ever  heard 

The  wailing  of  the  coon. 
In  winter  sleighing  parties 

Are  trumps,  all  through  the  land 
Composed  of  5'Oung  folks  mainly, 

A  joyous  happy  baud. 


REFLECTION. 
In  the  full  bloom  of  melody  and  mirth. 
When  youth's  bright  spirit  gleamed  from  out 

the  eye. 
He  left  us,  his  soul  though  fled  from  earth 
Continues  yet  to  sing  in  sti-ains  that  cannot  die 
Yes,  memory's  visions  mingling  with  a  power. 
Wake  the  heart's  thrill  at  each  familiar  tone; 
Bring  to  us  all  full  many  a  lonely  hour 
Comfort,  for  which  we  never  can  atone. 
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HOMER  P.  BRANCH. 

BORK  :   MiLLVILLE,  WIS.,  JAN.  11,  1865. 

After  receiving-  his  education.  Homer  learn- 
ed the  printers'  trade,  subsequently  entering 
the  editorial  sanctum.  In  1887  Mr.  Branch  was 
married  to  Miss  A.  Sopha  Miller,  which  union 
has  been  blessed  with  a  son  and  heir.  Mr. 
Branch  has  been  personally  associated  with 
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the  management  of  numerous  Iowa  publica- 
tions, and  is  now  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  North  Iowa  Democrat,  published  at  Mitchr 
ell,  of  which  city  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1889. 
He  has  written  numerous  poems,  and  is  now 
at  work  on  several  pieces  of  blank  verse,  which 
will  appear  in  book  form  at  an  early  date. 
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MY  SERAPHINB  VISITORS. 
Silently  on  wings  of  ether 

In  my  dreams  there  come  to  me 
Visions  of  unearthly  beauty 

That  caress  me  lovingly; 
And  they  float,  these  lovely  shadows, 

O'er  my  curtained  couch  all  night. 
Each  dispensing  sweet  enchantment, 

Joy  benign  and  calm  delight. 
Vestures  of  transparent  whiteness 

Wave  about  their  lustral  forms, 
Glist'ning  softly  in  the  moonbeams. 

Kissed  by  airs  in  tender  storms ; 
And  their  silver-gleaming  tresses 

As  they  move  in  silent  flight 


Mildly  light  the  darkness  'round  them. 

Lending  beauty  to  the  night. 
Ah,  they  come  and  lie  beside  me. 

Hold  my  head  with  tender  care. 
Soothe  my  sleep  with  happy  thoughts. 

All  night  staying  fondly  there ; 
Thus  I  rest  in  arms  of  zephyr. 

Closely  pressed  in  warm  embrace  — 
Warmly  pressed  to  spectral  bosoms !  — 

With  their  warmth  upon  my  face. 

They're  the  spirits  of  the  loved  ones 

Who  have  passed  to  homes  divine 
In  the  second  life's  Great  Kingdom 

Within  Heaven's  border  line; 
But  at  night  in  troupes  all  joyous 

Flock  they  to  the  mortal  one. 
Whom  of  all  earth  they  loved  the  most, 

Whom  of  earth  now  love  alone. 
Bright  they  come  on  Beulah's  odors. 

Floating  on  the  breath  of  low 
Sweet  music,  mild,  melodious. 

And  their  fairy  faces  glow  — 
Glow  with  happiest  expression ! — 

As  they  hover  o'er  my  bed. 
And  their  Lips  in  kisses  touch  me 

As  they  nestle  'round  my  head. 


TO  LAKE  PONCHAETRANE. 

Watery  gem !  I  gaze 

On  thy  luster-flecked  breast, 
And  its  pale  sheen  conveys 

To  my  soul's  gloomy  rest 
Vague  impressions ;  the  night. 

And  the  specter-like  calm 
Of  the  moon's  pallid  light. 

Like  spiritual  balm 
Casts  a  spell  o'er  thy  wave — 
O'er  thy  legended  wave ! 
Through  the  vapors  I  see 

White  flitting  forms  dancing 
A  mystic  revelry 

Over  the  swells,  glancing 
In  strange  salient  lines 

Between  earth's  somber  plain. 
And  high  Heaven's  confines 

In  lights  that  swell  and  wane 
With  the  gleam  of  their  eyes  — 

Changing  gleam  of  their  eyes  I 


WALTZ  SONG. 
Trip  lightly,  Li  la,  lightly  now. 

See  the  merry  waltzers  gliding. 
Whirling,  airily  as  fairies. 

Sweetly  to  the  airs  confiding 
All  their  thoughts  in  pleasant  mazes, — 

Thrilled  with  pleasure,  undcciding 
On  thej'  go  nor  dream  of  sorrow. 

Never  brooding  o'er,  nor  chiding. 
Past  displeasures ;—  so,  dearest,  let  us 

Waltz  now  to  the  music's  guiding. 
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REV.  HIRAM   B.   WHITE. 

Born  :  Pierpont,  Ohio,  Oct.  28, 1857. 
Mr.  White  is  pastor  of  the  Disciple  Church  at 
Orwell,  Ohio,  where  he  is  well  known  as  an  up- 
right and  sincere  gentleman.  Mr.  WhiLe  has 
been  bhnd  from  his  youth.  His  poems  have 
been  published  in  the  local  press,  and  have 
been  accorded  much  praise. 


THE  VIOLINCELLO. 
I  am  thrilled  with  a  passion  of  sound, 

A  feeling,  a  longing  profound ; 
A  spray  from  the  fount  of  our  deepest  emo- 
tions 
Is  borne  to  my  soul  in  that  sound. 
Whence  comes  it,  the  power  of  these  strings? 

That  voice  which  so  wondrously  sings 
Of  the  heart's  truest  longings,its  best  aspira- 
tions? 
Who  hath  given  such  a  power  to  these 
strings? 
No  fairy-like,  frollicksome  glee 
Is  borne  in  their  music  to  me. 
They  tell  of  the  strife,  thought  and  conflict 
of  life; 
Man's  purpose;  not  youth's  careless  glee. 
Do  they  know,  as  they  sing  their  sad  song. 

How  we  labor,  and  struggle  and  long 
For  a  touch  of  that  hf  e  which  in  every  string 
trembles  — 
That  an  angel-soul  breathes  in  the  song? 
Fain,  fain  would  T  be  as  those  sti-ings. 

The  radiant  song-angel's  wings. 
Which  waft  o'er  the  spirit  the  perfumes  of 
Eden  — 
My  life-type  is  hid  in  those  strings. 


A  KUINED  CASTLE. 
Stay  with  me,  gentle  spirit  of  the  past. 

While  here  I  wander  'mid  deserted  halls. 
And  grass-grown  paths,  half  hid  by  tangled 

vines, 
Where  the  rank  nettle  and  unsightly  weed. 
And  long,  luxuriant  grass  usurp  the  place 
Of  violet,  Uly,  rose  and  well  kept  lawn. 

Stay  with  me,  as  I  climb  these  ruined  walls. 
Shattered  by  rutliless  war  and  time's  rude 
hand. 
Restore  these  breaches.  Call  again  from  dust 
The  forms  whose  glittering  mail  reflected  back 

The  sunset's  glow,  each  shield  a  fiery  sun. 
Uprear  this  gate,  around  whose  half  burned 
beams 
The  grasses  meet  to  bend  their  dewy  heads, 
And  weep  o'er  such  destruction  and  decay. 
But  let  us  leave  these  things  which  speak  of 
strife. 
To  seek  the  rooms  whose  tattered  tapestry 


And  waUs  discolored  by  the  damps  of  time, 
Cndwelt  in  save  by  darkness-haunting  bat 
Or   dreamj'  owl,  who    seeks  their   gloomy 
sliade. 
Whose  shattered  windows, crowned  YN-ith  point- 
ed arch. 
And   curtained   with   the  spider's  delicate 
wheel. 
Were  once  the  fair  abodes  of  woman's  power, 
Which  makes  our  war-cursed  earth  not  all  a 
hell. 
Thy  fount  of  inspiration,  those  two  lives. 
So  closely  blent  they  seemed  one  heart,  one 
soul; 
But   severed  with  a  shock  which  left  their 
world  this  void: — 
But  see!  a  fallen  picture  here. 
Like  some  pure  angel  in  a  world  of  sin; 

The  last  memorial  of  God's  frustrate  plan. 
Raise  it;  brush  back  the  dust  and  cobweb 
screen, 
And  through  its  mildew  trace,  in  shadowy 
lines, 
A  mother  holding  in  her  arms  her  babe. 
Recall  the  fading  memories  of  her  life. 
Old  tales  which  'mong  the  simple  countryfolk. 
Still  linger  like  the  scent  of  flowers  removed. 
Or  the  last  low  murmur  of  some  mournful 
song. 
Breathing  a  holy  silence  through  the  soul. 
But  pause  not  here.    Still  on  from  room  to 
room, 
Vast  halls  decayed,  yet  holding  still  some 
trace 
Of  former  pomp,  in  walls  of  paneled  oak 

Or  carven  stone,  or  floors  of  quaint  design. 
Or  leaden  sash  with  glass  of  rare  device, 

AU  time-worn  and  defaced  by  wanton  hands. 
O'er  moldering    floors,  through  gloomj'  cor- 
ridors. 
Dark  sUmy,  winding  passages,  down  flights 
Of  broken  steps,  we  pick  our  dangerous  way 
Out  of  this  chill  dead  air,  and  stand  once 
more 
Where  Heaven's  warm  kiss  calls  forth  earth's 
myriad  life. 


SUNSET. 
Marked  you  the  sun,  when  last  he  smiled  on 
earth. 
Then  seemed  to  turn  again  to  kiss  his  chUd 
Good-night,  and  hush  the  weary  world  forest? 
Saw  you  his  splendor  when  he  touched  the 
clouds 
With  tints  of  gold,  or  changed  to  crimson  fire? 

He  saw  himself  reflected  in  the  stream. 
Whose  low,  sweet  music  speaks  to  Nature's 
heart; 
And  like  a  maid  in  bridal  robes  arrayed. 
He,  trembling,  smiled  to  see  himself  so  fair. 
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JOHN  JORDAN. 

Born  in  Ireland,  March  6, 1805. 
Among  the  citizens  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  there  are  few 
men  who  are  more  widely  known  than  John 

Jordan;  lie  lives  on  a  farm  in  Wacouta,  and  is 


JOHN  JORDAN. 

not  only  a  farmer  but  is  also  a  poet  and  inven- 
tor. Although  Mr.  Jordan  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  he  is  still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
is  a  f  amihar  figure  on  the  streets  of  Red  Wing. 
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JORDAN'S  CREEK. 
Near  yon  willow  sand  I  heave  up, 

And  the  soil  I  wash  away, 
Over  rock  and  coral  bottom. 

Running  steady  night  and  day. 
Through  the  meadow  and  the  pasture, 

Crooked  cuts  make  on  my  way; 
There  is  no  human  hand  can  stop  me 

For  my  mission's  to  the  sea. 
Man  may  spoil  my  crooked  corners, 

But  he  can't  my  onward  way. 
For  the  Great  Creator  made  me. 

And  his  will  I  do  obey. 
Yes,  man  may  turn  me  and  may  dam  me. 

Then  my  strength  is  stronger  still ; 
And  to  him  I  would  prove  useful 

For  my  power  would  turn  his  mill. 
The  trout  play  in  my  waters  here 

And  nibble  at  the  seeds  of  grass ; 


The  flowers  in  the  meadows,  too. 
Are  glad  to  hear  me  sing  and  pass. 

At  tlie  bottom  I  move  on  slowly. 
With  difficulty  make  my  way; 

Thence  into  the  mighty  channel 
Where  large  flsh  do  sport  and  play. 

I  meet  my  friends  from  three  quarters. 
Yes,  from  the  north,  south  and  west. 

And  our  union  makes  us  stronger 
To  carry  tlie  rafts  upon  our  breast. 


MINNESOTA. 

O  Minnesota?  Young  Minnesota ! 

'Tis  not  so  very  long  ago 
Since  your  roads  were  but  Indian  trails, 

And  the  War  Dance  all  the  go; 
But  the  scalpers  are  all  gone. 

They  have  followed  the  buffalo, 
And  the  splendid  fields  of  wheat 

On  the  hunting  grounds  now  grow. 
O  Minnesota!  Healthy  Minnesota! 

You  soon  jumped  into  wealth; 
The  reason  is  very  plain,  'tis  your 

Good  soil  and  your  good  health. 
May  you  forever  prosper. 

The  "  staff  of  life  "  to  grow. 
And  farewell  to  the  scalpers 

Who  followed  the  buffalo. 


MY  SON  NATHANIEL'S  PICTURE. 
His  picture  is  here. 

But  his  bones  they  are  not; 
They  lie  far  awaj' 

In  some  rebel's  green  lot. 
For  his  country  he  fought, 

For  the  union  did  fall 
On  the  red  battle-field 

By  a  traitor's  sad  ball. 

On  the  fourth  of  October, 

In  the  year  sixty -two, 
The  fighting  was  hard 

At  Corinth,  it  is  true. 
Nat.,  the  brave  fellow. 

These  words  then  did  say 
To  his  comrade,  Edwards, 

"  Let  us  not  run  away." 

But  before  the  brave  fellow 

Could  get  a  replj', 
A  shell  knocked  him  over. 

And  in  blood  he  did  lie. 
He  was  carried  to  a  tent; 

Edwards  did  saj^ 
That  he  spoke  of  his  mother 

The  most  of  the  way. 

He  said,  "  Tell  my  mother 

To  not  fret  for  me. 
For  I  die  for  my  country 

And  sweet  liberty." 
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ANDREW  J.EIDSON,M.D. 

Born  in  Ohio  in  1837. 
Mr.  Eidson  studied  theology,  but  was  not  or- 
dained. He  next  studied  medicine,  graduat- 
ing at  Kush  medical  colleg-e  in  1856.  While 
quite  young  Dr.  Eidson  commenced  to  court 
the  muse.  More  than  a  hundred  of  his  poems 
liave  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  peri- 
odical   p)'css.    The    p(M>in    of    Xo    Children's 


ANDREW  J.  EIDSON. 

Graves  in  China  has  heen  pronounced  one  of 
the  finest  productions  in  the  English  language. 
In  1871  Dr.  Eidson  removed  to  Coatesville, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  been  engaged  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  the  near  future  this  soldier, 
doctor  and  writer  contemplates  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  poems. 
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NO  CHILDKEN'S  GRAVES  IN  CHINA. 

No  children's  graves  in  China, 

The  missionaries  say; 
In  cruel  haste  and  silence. 

They  put  those  buds  away; 
No  tombstones  mark  their  resting, 

To  lieep  their  memory  sweet; 
Their  graves,  unknown,  are  trodden 

By  many  careless  feet. 
No  children's  graves  in  China, 

That  land  of  heathen  gloom; 
They  deem  not  that  their  spirits 


Will  live  beyond  the  tomb. 
No  little  coffin  holds  them. 

Like  to  a  downy  nest. 
No  spotless  shroud  enfolds  them. 

Low  in  their  quiet  rest. 

No  children's  graves  in  China- 
No  parents  ever  weep ; 

No  toy  or  little  relic. 
The  thoughtless  mothers  keep. 

No  mourners  e'er  assemble 
Around  the  early  dead. 

And  flowers  of  careful  planting 
Ne'er  mark  their  lowly  bed. 

No  children's  graves  in  China, 

With  sad  and  lovely  ties, 
To  make  the  living  humble, 

And  point  them  to  the  skies ; 
No  musings  pure  and  holy. 

Of  them  when  day  is  done ; 
Be  faithful,  missionary. 

Your  work  is  just  begun ! 


FASHION. 

Time  moves  along  —  nor  is  it  wrong 

That  Fashion  should  progress. 
Since  half  who  Uve  attention  give 

To  beautify  and  dress ; 
'Tis  the  exterior  we  admire. 

Though  backward  to  confess ; 
To  be  as  others  we  desire, 

Nor  are  our  efforts  less. 

Yet  as  to  clothes  I  would  propose: 

Avoid  the  true  extremes ; 
Too  much  to  wear,  too  little  care. 

To  me  are  wrong  it  seems ; 
A  medium  in  everything, 

A  fit  with  natural  ease. 
Then  gracefulness  imparts  the  spring 

That  makes  our  manners  please ! 


LOVE'S  IDEAL. 
Fairest  that  the  hour 

Reveals  at  dawn  of  day : 
Sweeter  than  the  flower 

That  blushes  by  the  way. 

Lovely  as  the  streaming 
Of  sunbeams  in  the  west; 

Placid  twilight's  gleaming 
Around  the  rosebud's  rest. 

Dearer  than  the  treasures 
That  Nature's  charms  bestow 

Purest  source  of  pleasures 
That  mortals  seek  below. 

Vision,  wildly  thrilling. 
That  never  can  depart; 

Fullness  more  than  filling 
The  longings  of  the  heart! 
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MAUDE  MEREDITH. 

mrs.  d.  t.  smith. 
Born  :  Vermont,  Nov.  17, 1848. 
It  is  a  great  feather  in  Maude  Meredith's  cap 
that  she  is  a  good  mother,  and  that  otlier  wo- 
men eulogize  her  greatly,  including  the  best 
and  brightest  lady  writers  in  America.  She  is 
wholly  unaffected  in  her  style,  and  there  is  a 
moral  tendency  in  all  her  writings  which  show 
a  vivid  imagination,  ;in  originality  of  treat- 
ment,  and  a   \-a'-t    Icrtii'iv  of  brain —in  the 


MAUDE  MEREDITH. 

treatment  of  her  themes.  In  1869  Maude  Mer- 
edith was  married  to  Mr.  D.  T.  Smith,  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  in  which  city  she  is  well  known 
for  her  charitableness,  being  at  all  times  ready 
to  help  along  every  good  cause.  She  has  grown 
famous  without  coveting  it,  and  only  a  genius 
could  wear  such  honors  with  the  modesty  that 
Maud  Meredith  does.  Her  writings  have  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  periodicals  of  America, 
from  which  they  have  been  copied  by  the  press 
from  Maine  to  California. 


MY  LITTLE  MAN. 

When  early  sunbeams  kiss  the  hills 

Across  the  shimmering  blue. 
And  all  the  wood  with  music  rings 

To  greet  the  morning  new, — 
'Tis  then,  with  smile  and  happy  song, 

"We  wander  forth  m  glee. 
And  life  is  like  a  matin,  to 

My  little  man  and  me. 
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When  Noonday  sifts  her  sands  of  gold 

Through  Summer's  filmy  haze. 
And  droning  bees  swift  come  and  go 

In  all  the  busy  daj's; 
We  swing  in  shady  nook  and  dream 

The  drowsy  moments  by. 
Content  that  we  together  are,— 

My  little  man  and  I. 

When  shadows  creep  between  the  hills. 

And  breezes  damp  and  cool, 
Come  out  to  whisper  'mong  the  reeds 

Along  the  sedgy  pool ; 
With  lids  adroop,  the  nodding  head 

I  pillow  tenderly. 
And  dream-seas  drift  afar  from  shore 

My  little  man  and  me. 


BIFEOST. 
Dark  clouds  roll  up  the  far  horizon's  rim. 
And  distant  thunders  mutter  sullenly  and 
low; 
A  freshening  sea-wind  landward  veering  in, 
Makes  murmurous  song  where  reedy  grasses 

gTOW. 

The  robin  calls  with  steady,  plaintive  cry ; 

The  larks  are  stUl;  and  all  the  linnets  wait; 
The  leaves  turn  pallid  faces  toward  the  dark- 
ening sky. 
Presaging  ghostly  messages  of  fate. 
Lo !  all  the  forests  toss  their  quivering  arms; 
While  flower-stems  snap,  and  willows  sway 
and  bend ; 
The  strong  alone  withstand  the  dread  alarms 
That  Thor  andVulcan  from  their  forges  send. 
The  clouds  sweep  on  and  all  the  sky  is  gray; 

And  heavy  thunders  shake  the  sobbing  air; 
While  near  the  red-tongued,  forked  lightnings 
play. 
And  gloom  and  blackness  resteth   every- 
where. 
In  sheeted  columns  are  the  torrents  led;— 
For  now  while  war  o'ercasts  the  trembling 
land 
The  mountain  hides,  in  veiling  mists,  its  head, 
And  high  waves  lasli  with  yeasty  foam  the 
sand. 
Anon  the  hurrying  winds  their  tumults  cease. 
And  the  spent  clouds   in  fragments  drift 
apart; 
Then  all  the  earth  breaks  forth  in  smiles  of 
peace. 
And  untold   jewels  gleam  and  little  bird- 
songs  start. 
Across  the  Heavens  in  amathyst  and  gold. 
And  gorgeous  red  lies  spanned  the  "Tremb- 
ling Way," 
Where  hero  souls  go  hasting,  as  of  old, 
They  sought  the  halls  where  joys  of  Valhal 
lay. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Ah  bells!  Glad  bells! 

The  story  old  repeating, 
This  Is  the  day,  I  hear  you  say. 
On  which  the  Christ  was  born ; 
The  day  on  which  good  wiU,  and  joy  and  peace 
are  raeeting; 
All  this  your  music  tells. 

Yet  ages  since  have  flown. 
And  He  was  Mary's  son. 
Oh  bells!  Sad  bells! 

My  heart  breaks  'mid  your  peaUng, 
I   can   not  bear   the  clamor   of  your 
tongues, 
I  can  not  even  pray. 
Must  all  our  questions  wait  the  future's  slow 
repealing? 
Are  life  and  death  as  one? 

I  only  know  this  is  the  day 
That  took  from  me  my  son. 


DAWN. 
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And  now  the  vigil  hours  are  worn  and  done ; 

Blow  out  the  lamp  and  softly  turn  the  spread ; 
Set  back  the  glasses,  slowly,  one  by  one. 

No  more  is  needed.  Lo !  the  man  is  dead. 
Pass  down  the  stairs.    How  dim  the  hall  lamp 
burns. 
And  soft,  on  padded  carpet  falls  the  tread; 
We  shudder  as  the  grating  night-latch  turns. 
How  strange  the  house  wherein  a  man  lies 
dead! 
One  moment  more  and  all  the  damp,  cool  air 
Flings  in  our  face  the  river's  hooded  gray 
Of  aeriel  mistiness.    A  morning  prayer 
Slow  creeping  heavenward  at  approach  of 
day. 
How  solemn  stretch  the  silent  city  streets 

And  on  the  pave  our  footsteps  jar  and  ring; 
'Tis  no  fit  time  to  mar  with  hurrying  feet 
This  hour  when  sad  Night  folds  her  sable 
wing. 
Hush !  Now  the  pine  trees,  black  against  the 
sky, 
Whisper  weird  messages,  and  softly  bend 
To  touch  the  tasseled  larch,  where  wet  leaves 
lie 
Like  tear-stained  cheek  against  the  cheek  of 
friend. 
A  shrUl  bird  voice,  upstarting,  cries  of  morn 

As,  drunk  with  revel,  had  o'erslept  his  time. 
And  suddenly,  like  flageolet  and  horn. 

Burst  all  the  greenness  into  song  and  chime. 
And  soft,  faint  odors  are  borne  on  the  wind. 
Of  springing  grass,  and  pale  pink   disc  of 
rose; 
Of  damp,  brown  earth,  and  all  the  timid  kind 
Of  flowers,  that  open  at  the  twilight  close. 


Across  the  purple-tinted  fields  that  lie 

Far-stretching  in  voluptuous  clovered  bloom. 
To  where  their  fringes  touch  the  bending  sky, 

A  bar  of  light  cuts  through  the  dewy  gloom. 
And  rosy  fingers  tint  the  dreamy  clouds 

That  toss  above  the  wearied  moon's  pale 
horn; 
The  white  stars  flee  away  in  fading  crowds. 

And  on  the  mountain   smiles  the  face  of 
morn. 
Adown  the  dew-gemmed  valleys,  silent  all 

Like  sheeted  ghosts  the  shadows  steal  away; 
To  us,  who  watched  last  eve,  the  darkness  fall. 

In  separate  ways,  has  come  a  new-born  day. 
Not  only  this,  but  all  the  Heavenly  hours 

To  him,  who  in  the  dark,  with  bated  breath, 
Went  out  to  pluck  the  fadeless  lily  flowers, 

And  Lotus  leaves,  that  heal  the  wounds  of 
death. 


TWO  SIDES. 
This  world  Is  full  of  sorrow  and  woe. 

Ah  me! 
There's  so  little  that's  real,  so  much  that  is 
show. 

Ah  me! 
And  there's  so  many  things  that  none  of  us 

know. 
But  work's  a  task-master,  and  wealth  comes 

so  slow ; 
And  when  it  all  ends,  O,  where  shall  we  go? 
Ah  me ! 

What  a  jolly  old  world  we  are  in,  to  be  sure. 

Ha,  ha! 
For  each  of  our  ills  there  is  somewhere  a  cure. 

Ha,  ha ! 
And  life,  like  a  top,  spins  so  merrily  'round. 
Wherever  we  look  there's  some  joy  to  be  found 
And  when  we  are  dead,  why  there's  rest  in  the 
ground. 

Ho!  Ho! 


AT  SET  OF  SUN. 
On  the  busy  highways  lies  a  hush  and  a  maze. 

And  the  whispering  winds  are  still; 
There's  a  faint  crimson  glow  at  the  horizon 
low. 
And  a  lonely  bird  cries  on  the  hill. 
There  are  odors  of  corn  that  the  wings  of  the 
morn. 
Had  low  dropped  in  their  hurrying  flight; 
O'er  the  meadows  asleep  the   dull  shadows 
creep. 
Newly  born  of  the  oncoming  night. 
While  the  reapers  so  late,  pass  the  farmyard 
gate. 
Slowly  homeward  with  weary  tread. 
For  low  lying  at  rest,  folded  soft  on  her  breast, 
Are  the  hands  of  the  day,  just  dead. 
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HAMPTON  L.  ADAMS. 

Born:  Yadkin  Co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  8, 1861. 
Mr.  Adams  has  at  different  times  been  a  res- 
ident of    the  states  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 


HAMPTON  L.   ADAMS. 

sas,  and  Colorado,  in  whicli  latter  state  he  now 
resides  in  the  town  of  Eads.  His  poems  have 
appeared  in  the  local  press. 
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LITTLE  BLACK-EYED  DAMSEL. 

There  is  a  fair  damsel, 

I  will  tell  you  of  now, 

I  first  came  to  love  her  — 

I  will  never  know  how. 

At  first  I  learned  to  love  her. 

And  I  know  1  do  still. 

She  promised  she  would  wed  me 

But  I  guess  she  never  will. 

When  she  was  just  fourteen. 

This  girl  I  first  did  see; 

At  the  age  of  sweet  sixteen 

She  stole  my  heart  from  me. 

And  at  the  age  of  seventeen 

She  promised  to  be  mine; 

But  she  proved  unfaithful 

Before  she  was  twice  nine. 

Now  this  is  very  shocking. 

And  grieves  me  to  tell ; 

I  never  want  to  see  her, 

But  I'm  sure  I  wish  her  well. 

And  now  I  will  ramble 

This  wide  world  o'er  and  o'er, 


To  see  if  there's  another 

I  can  love  as  once  before. 

This  is  a  fair  warning 

To  all  you  young  men 

Who  are  courting  a  damsel 

That  is  hardly  twice  ten. 

When  if  she  will  promise 

Your  bride  she  will  be. 

That  you  will  not  tarry 

Till  she  proves  unkind  to  thee. 

You  know  not  when  to  trust  them. 

And  you  will  find  out 

That  when  they  say  they  love  you 

You  will  then  have  room  to  doubt. 

I  know  I  could  not  have  doubted 

The  black-eyed  girl's  love. 

For  I  trusted  her  to  be  true 

As  the  angels  above. 

Now  this  ends  my  short  storj". 

That  I  started  to  tell 

Of  the  little  black-eyed  damsel 

I  know  I  love  so  well; 

And  if  I  never  see  her 

Again,  I  will  not  forget 

The  false-hearted  lover 

In  life  I  have  met. 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD. 
It  was  on  May  the  thirty-first 
When  the  Lake  of  Conemaugh  burst; 
At  six  o'clock  came  a  terrible  sound. 
And  Johnstown  was  doomed  to  drown. 
It  was  a  voice  so  loud  and  shrill 
That  came  crying;  "flee  to  the  hill!  " 
One  moment's  warning,then  death  had  come ; 
The  water  its  fatal  work  begun. 
Ah  Johnstown,  how  clear  was  her  sky! 
Little  she  knew  she  was  doomed  to  die. 
Many  were  happy  when  the  clock  struck  four; 
No  one  thought:  '•  we'll  hear  it  no  more." 
Lives  that  were  filled  one  moment  with  bliss. 
Were  in  an  instant  changed  to  distress. 
Women  were  praying  to  God  for  their  lives. 
And  men  were  struggling  for  children  and 

wives. 
The  waters  swept  in  as  a  thief  at  night. 
They  rose  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height ; 
Buildings    and  lives    from   the    valley  were 

swept,  [wept. 

While  on  the  hills  were  friends  that  bitterly 
Fathers  saw  children  and  wives  so  dear; 
Mothers  saw  children  and  husbands  there ; 
Children  saw  parents  loving  and  brave. 
Struggling  for  life  in  the  unmerciful  wave. 
The  Conemaugh  valley  will  ever  repine 
Over  the  loss  of  lives  in  eighteen-eighty-nine. 
May  they  peacefully  rest,  I  ever  will  pray. 
When  the  trumpet  sounds  on  the  Judgment 

Day. 
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MRS.  MARY  RACHEL  KLINE. 

Born:  Mukwonago,  Wis.,  Nov.  24, 1843. 
For  eleven  years  this  lady  was  blind,  when 
the  light  was  again  restored  alter  many  pain- 
ful operations.  She  was  a  school  teacher  in 
her  youth.  Mrs.  Kline  has  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter now  living-.    In  person  she  is  very  small 


MRS.  MARY  RACHEL  KLINE. 

and  slender,  and  lives  with  her  husband,  a 
farmer,  in  Hager  City,  Wisconsin.  The  poems 
of  Mrs.  Kline  have  appeared  in  many  leading 
publications,  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied  by  the  local  press. 
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MAIDEN  ROCK. 

A  legend,  and  this  is  a  share 
Which  the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest  bear. 
Of  a  noble  rock  suspended  o'er 
Fair  Tepin  lake.    With  ceaseless  roar. 
The  silvery  wave,  with  ebb  and  flow. 
Plays  ever  the  same  as  j'ears  ago. 
When  a  maiden  urged  by  deep  despair, 
Gained  the  i-ocky  ledge,  and  there. 
To  escape  her  fate  and  wed  a  brave 
She  could  not  love,  she  sought  a  grave 
In  the  waters,  which,  since  childhood  days. 
Had  been  her  joy  and  delight  to  praise. 
An  instant  in  air,  then  o'er  the  place 
Swept  a  coming  wave  and  left  no  trace 
Of  the  wearj^  heart,  gone  far  away 
To  the  land  of  the  "  Spirit  Great "  to  stay. 
The  guests  had  assembled,  the  brave,  the 
fair. 


To  witness  the  union  of  the  plighted  pair, 
The  flying  form  with  awe  they  view- 
Mark  the  plunge  "mid  waters  blue; 
Then  rose  from  the  throng  a  mingled  wail 
Of  frenzy  wild.    Ah !  sad  the  tale 
Of  the  grief  some  bore  till  life  was  done. 
And  they  passed  to  the  bourn  beyond  the 

sun ; 
While  the  rock  still  bears  the  name  they  gave 
Of  "  Maiden  Rock  "—the  maiden's  grave. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 
There's  a  beautiful  land  where  angels  sing, 
Where  cherubs  float  on  snowy  wing; 
A  realm  of  bliss  is  that  region  above,— 
Oh,  say,  can  I  go  to  that  Eden  of  love? 

There  is  a  beautiful  city  where  all  is  light,— 
Beautiful  gates  of  pearly  white. 
While  from  the  throne  flows  a  crystal  stream. 
And  the  tree  of  lig'ht  on  its  margin  is  seen. 

Mansions  are  there  for  the  good  and  blest. 
Where  the  weary  one  finds  perfect  rest ; 
Saints  of  all  ages  are  gathered  there, — 
O,  may  I  join  them?  is  my  fervent  pi'ayer. 

Christ  the  arisen,  who  died,  man  to  save. 

Hears  the  petitions  we  humbly  crave. 

Bids  us  walk  in  his   footsteps, —  look  ever 

above. 
When  redeemed  we  maj^  dwell  in  that  Eden 

of  love. 


MY  MOTHER. 


Maj'  queen  of  the  year  in  robes  so  fair 
Again  has  come,  and  the  balmy  air 
Is  filled  with  merry  songbirds'  laj'. 
Welcoming-  the  happy,  joyous  May. 

Still  I  am  sad  —  one  year  has  flown. 
And  the  mossy  turf  o'er  the  spot  has  grown, 
Since  mother  was  placed  from  our  sight  away 
Under  the  heavy,  cold,  damp  clay. 

Last  night  when  the  whip-pooi'-will's  song-  was 

heard 
On  the  stilly  air,  how  the  cadence  stirred 
Soft  memories ;  I  was  thinking  when 
Would  my  heart  be  happy  and  light  agani. 

I  heard  a  step;  then  ms^  father's  voice 
Said  kindly,  •'  Fannie,  I  have  made  a  choice, 
Our  home  is  lonely ;  you  may  pi-epare- 
Another  mother,  to  welcome  there. 

Another  so  soon,  ere  the  lovely  rose 
Its  perfumed  petals  shall  disclose; 
Will  she  come  in  beauty  and  pride 
To  her  new  home— the  old  man's  bride. 

To  welcome  with  smiles  I  m  ust  wreath  my  face 
For  one  who  has  taken  mother's  place. 
My  father  has  given  his  love  to  another. 
But  I'll  not  forget  my  own,  angel  mother 
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MRS. ADELAIDE  D.KINGSLEY. 

Born:  Canada,  1843. 
Married  in  New  York  City  to  Hon.  George 
B.  Kingsley  of  Minnesota  in  1843,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  came  the  following  year  with 
her  husband  to  Blue  Earth  City  in  that  state, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  Some  ten  j'ears 
ago  she  lost  her  only  child,  a  son  who  had  at- 
tained his  fifteenth  year,  which  has  been  their 
great  sorrow.  Mrs.  Kingsley  is  the  author  of 
a  story  entitled  Heart  or  Purse,   which  has 
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been  extensively  read.  The  poems  of  this 
lady  have  been  published  in  the  Woman's 
Tribune,  St.  Paul  Globe,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  other  Minnesota  periodicals,  which  have 
been  widely  copied  throughout  the  country. 
Mrs.  Kingsley  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church ;  state  superintendent  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U. ;  and  is  also  an  active  worker  in  philan- 
thropic reforms,  using  her  voice,  hand  and 
pen  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

TO  A  LETTER. 
O,  white-winged  messenger! 

What  bring-  you  now? 
What  lies  enfolded  on  your  passive  page? 
My  lips  forbear  to  stir. 

But  only  thou 
Could'st  so  arouse  the  heart  within  its  cage. 
Bring'st  thou  friendship's  greeting? 

Notes  of  bright  hours 


Of  which  you  oft  in  silence  gaily  tell. 
The  absent  through  thee  meeting. 

No  shadow  lowers 
But  thoughts   you  claim    to  bind  in  your 

sweet  spell. 
Tell'st  thou  love's  storj'  true. 

Thou  flitting  bird? 
Poem  in  world  of  icy  prose  thou  art ! 
That  story  old  yet  new. 

Thrice  welcome  word, 
I  press  thee  fondly  to  my  beating  heart. 
Or  bring'st  thou  plaintive  wail 

That  sad  ones  sing. 
That  will  not  cease  till  sorrow  hath  her  sway? 
Yet  come  so  still  and  pale. 

What  e'er  you  bring 
Thou  still  art  mine,  whate'er  thy  white  lips 
say. 


THE  IDEAL  WOMAN. 
She  towers  above  the  pretty  forceful  molds. 
That  long  have  held  her  in  their  strong  em- 
brace, 
Till  only  the  imagination  holds 
A  vision  of  the  grand  yet  loving  face, 
We  long-  to  claim  as  mother  of  our  race. 
Our  maid  in  bronze  proclaims  forever  more 
Light  to  the  world  and  fair,  sweet  liberty. 
And  every  land  beyond  our  surf-beat  shore 
Looks  out  to  us  to  learn  what  that  may  be, 
And  looking  learns  that  only  men  are  free. 
She'll  not  be  slave  of  custom  or  of  sex. 
But  free  as  man,  and  with  a  freeman's  tread. 
No  perfect  mind  matures  where  terrors  vex; 
None  ever  grandly  grows  who  walks  in  dread. 
By  narrow  customs  of  long  bondage  led. 
And  beauty  will  be  hers  of  better  type 
Than  even  we,  in  this  bright  land  have  seen 
For  childish  whims,  when  the  good  time  is 

ripe. 
Will  vanish  in  the  mists  of  what  has  been ; 
Distorted  shape  she  will  not  beauty  deem. 
She'll  be  a  factor  in  the  golden  age ;  [cide ; 

Her  sphere  —  let  that  her  will  and  gifts  de- 
She  may  be  teacher,  preacher,  author,  sage. 
Or  gently  at  the  homely  hearth  preside. 
Where  equal  honor,  sire  and  dame  divide. 
Her  children,  born  of  love,  not  cringing  fear. 
Will  rise  to  bless  the  world  as  crimes  decrease. 
Why  bar  her  coming?  Pray  that  she  appear. 
To  usher  in  a  glorious  age  of  peace. 
The  darkened  nations    wait!    May  light  in- 
crease ! 
Gifts  will  be  her's  to  draw  men  to  the  skies. 
Saved  through  her  powers,  they'll  sing  her 

wondrous  worth. 
In  vain  to  do  her  part  our  brother  tries : 
Yet  rule  of  sellish  might  delays  her  birth. 
On  sin-stained,  war-swept,  man-ruled  earth. 
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A  KEPORTER'S  CALL  AT  A  PRISON. 

'.  James,  a  reporter  calls,  to  ask  if  you 

Of  your  strang-e  life  will  give  a  brief  review?" 

"  Yes,  quite  Prometheus-like  1  lie. 

Now  paint  your  picture  of  my  agony. 

And  let  the  men  who  license  rum  at  will. 

With  gloating  admiration  view  your  skill. 

Mind  not  the  narrow  walls  and  granite  floor, 

Or  rusty  creaking  of  that  grated  door ; 

I'm  waiting,  hoping  for  a  smaller  room. 

My  only  exit  from  this  li^^ng  tomb. 

I  was  twenty-six,  the  athlete  of  my  set, 

Mj'  cheeks  were  ci-imson  and   my  locks  were 

jet. 
When  that  strong  door  was  closed  upon  that 

night : 
I'm  bent  with  age  to-day,  my  locks  are  white. 
The  world  has  drifted  twenty  years  away  — 
Tet  burnt  into  my  memory  is  that  one  last 

day. 
I  rode  from  country  town  to  reach  the  train. 
With  shackled  hands  and  heavy  ball  and  chain. 
The  early  morn,  green  fields  and  glistening 

dew; 
The  wooded  hills  and  river  just  in  view; 
The  smiling  valley  whence  the  blue  mists  lift 
And  show  my  native  village  in  the  rift. 
My  childhood's  home  —  and  would  it  rising 

still 
But  give  a  glimpse  of  white  stones  on  the  hill? 
It  did,  while  sunlight  like  a  benediction  fell 
On  mother's  grave,  I  knew  and  marked  it 

well. 
In  quick  review  the  years  went  rushing  by  — 
Childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  maturity, 
My  college  days,  my  fond  ambition 
To  do  and  be  and  make  myself  position; 
To  fill  a  round  of  usefulness  in  life, 
Like  other  men  to  have  a  home  and  wife. 
The  ring  I  gave  to  Eda  —  ah !  you  start. 
At  that  time,  long  ago  I  had  a  heart,      [grace. 
She?  Gave  herself  to  charity,  that  sweetest 
In  dreams,  sad  dreams  I  see  her  calm  nun's 

face.  [aU; 

What  brought  me  here?  Homicide,  sir,  that's 
A  rush  of  temper  in  a  drunken  brawl. [I  slew; 
Did  I  know  the  man?  Scarcely,  the  one  whom 
When  myself , sir, would  as  soon  have  killed  you 
Ah,    well  I    The  good  years  double  portions 

send. 
And  some  day,  sometime,  will  come  the  end. 
Get  my  sentence  commuted?  'Tis  false  hope 

to  try. 
I'm  dead  already  —  dead  to  sympathy. 
The  awful  years  of  speechless  woe  are  past, 
I  cease  to  rave  and  brood,  I'm  crushed  at  last. 
Your  welcome  —  don't  thank  me  or  sigh. 
The  keeper  is  waiting,  and  time's  up.    Good- 
bye." 
But,  oh !  the  bearing  of  a  prison  yoke 
For  life,  has  many  a  stout  heart  broke. 
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GEORGE   GU  SCOTT. 

Born  in  England,  July  15,  1843. 
From  his  youth  Mr.  Guscott  had  been  a  great 
student  of  English  literature.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  book  business  at  Grand  Forks, 
Dakota.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Guscott  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press. 

REVERIE! 

Ye  orbs  of  night  whose  lucent  light 
Inspires  the  soul's  enraptured  sight: 
Tell  me,  Is  there  such  a  place 
Somewhere  in  the  realms  of  space, 
Where  true  friendships  never  sever, 
And  the  loving,  love  forever : 
And  where  hearts  in  holy  union 
Share  the  joys  of  sweet  communion, 

Tell  me,  ye  sentinels  on  high 
Who  guard  the  portals  of  the  sky. 
Shall  we  reach  the  bright  ideals 
That  our  fancy's  eye  reveals. 
In  that  home  beyond  the  stars 
Where  no  painful  discord  mars? 
I  ask  not  rest  from  active  powers, 
But  the  bliss  of  passing  hours, 
Where  each  act  and  thought  may  find 
Fullest  scope  for  heart  and  mind. 
Tell  me,  is  there  such  a  place 
Somewhere  in  the  realms  of  space? 

LOVE! 

There  is  a  flower  who's  rich  perfume 
Knows  not  the  winter's  chilly  breath. 
Its  fragrant  balm,  and  lasting  bloom 
Knows  no  such  word  as  we  call  death. 
It  knows  no  age:  It  seeks  all  climes: 
And  rich  and  poor  alike  are  blest. 
The  king  no  richer  jewel  finds, 
Its  presence  warms  the  beggar's  breast. 
The  warrior  on  the  battle's  field. 
The  prisoner  in  the  dungeon's  ceU, 
The  plighted  troth  with  kisses  sealed. 
All  feel  the  influence  of  its  speU. 
The  infant  shows  it  in  its  eyes, 
Tlie  mother  in  her  tender  care, 
The  maiden's  cheek  it  often  dyes 
And  leaves  its  blushing  impress  there. 
The  father's  heart  it  often  moves 
While  wresthng  for  the  daily  bread, 
The  pallid  brow  it  always  soothes 
Where  its  odorous  balm  is  shed. 
Every  noble  aspiration 
On  which  the  mind  can  think  or  feels. 
Draws  its  strength  and  inspiration 
From  the  sweet  fragrance  that  it  yields. 
Oh  flower  of  Eden's  richest  bloom 
Shed  thy  radiance  o'er  earth's  strife, 
Lentil  its  sadness  and  its  gloom 
Shall  melt  away  in  purer  life. 
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CHARLES  A.PRATT. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  20, 1856. 
The  poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Times,  Glohe  and  Inter-Ocean,  Scrih- 
ner's  Magazine  and  other  well  known  publica- 
tions, from  which  they  have  been  extensively 
copied  by  the  local  pi-ess.  Mr.  Pratt  was  the 
publisher  of  the  PrinceWlle  Times  at  the  age 
of  nineteen:  the  following  year  was  city  edi- 
tor of  tlie  Peoria  Daily  Democrat ;  and  for  a 
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time  was  also  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Peo- 
ria Transcript.  He  next  iDought  the  Times  at 
Buda,  Illinois,  in  1883,  which  he  published  for 
six  years.  Mr.  Pratt  was  appointed  post- 
master at  the  same  place  in  1885,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  1889,  when  he  bought  the 
Times  at  Sheffield,  lUinois,  which  he  now  pub- 
lishes. 


MASTER  AND  MAN. 

Within  a  stately  mansion  on  the  Hudson's 
bonny  banks. 

Stood  two  men  in  earnest  converse  —  men  of 
two  distinctive  ranks: 

Wealthy,  proud,  and  scornful,  with  a  haughty 
air  the  one. 

The  other  poor  and  humble  —a  menial's  luck- 
less son. 

'Tis  the  same,  sad,  and  simple  story,  that's 
been  told  in  every  land ; 
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How  a  youth  of  poor  possessions  sought  a  rich 
man's  daughter's  hand; 

How  the  sire  in  scorn  and  anger  the  youth's 
advances  spurned. 

While  the  maid  in  silent  sorrow  for  her  lover's 
presence  j'earned. 

"You  wed  my  only  daughter !  "  cried  he,  in 
tones  of  scorn; 

"You,  a  hireling's  graceless  offspring,  a  crea- 
ture lowly  born? 

My  daughter's  proud  and  handsome,  I,  her 
father,  rich  and  great; 

When  she  weds 'twill  be  amomg  her  peers, 
with  those  of  high  estate." 

"  Tis  true  I  am  poor  and  humble,"  the  youth 
in  sorrow  said, 

"But  a  man  free-born  and  honest,"  and  he 
proudly  raised  his  head. 

"Tis  true  you  are  great  and  wealthy,  with  a 
higher  name  than  mine. 

But  with  this  hand  and  brain  I'll  win  a  greater 
fame  than  thine." 

Then  slowly,  as  with  head  erect  he  reached 
the  open  air. 

At  a  window  up  he  waved  adieu  to  a  maiden 
pure  and  fair. 

Why  this  cold  distinction?  Why  one  high,  the 
other  low? 

Simply,  in  the  world's  esteem,  'tis  money 
makes  them  so. 

"  'Twas  early  in  the  '60's,  when  our  land  was 
plunged  in  war. 

When  Lincoln's  proclamation  called  "  three 
hundred  thousand  more." 

In  the  streets  of  town  and  city  rushed  the  peo- 
ple to  and  fro. 

And  the  boys  were  nobly  rallying  to  face 
their  country's  foe. 

Then  proudly  marched  the  heroes,  in  bold  and 
grand  review. 

While  maidens  sang  in  cheering  song,  "  God 
speed  the  boys  in  blue." 

When  gallant  Company  K  marched  out  to  mu- 
sic's loud  refrain. 

It  bore  upon  its  muster  roll  the  name  of  Hol- 
land Baine. 

He  left  a  manly  letter  for  her  whose  heart  he'd 
won. 

Beseeching  trust  and  constancy  until  his 
work  was  done. 

She  caught  the  welcome  message,  through  the 
loving  lines  she  read, 

Then  in  silence  knelt  and  prayed  for  precious 
blessings  on  his  head. 

Far  on  Southern  fields  of  battle  rose  our  hero 
into  fame; 

Each  soldier  knew  his  bravery  and  the  coun- 
try praised  his  name. 

Through  every  hard-fought  battle,  from  morn 
till  setting  sun. 
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He  was  foremost  in  the  conflict   until  the  daj- 

was  won. 
On  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh,  in  Antietam's 

fearful  fig-ht,  [of  the  right. 

He  hravely  bore  the  banner  of  the  truth  and 
Greater  still  his  g-rand  achievements,  brighter 

still  the  straps  he  wore, 
Until  with  proud  distinction  he  a  high  com- 
mission bore. 
When  peace,  at  Appomatox,  was  proclaimed 

throughout  the  land, 
He  returned  with  g-lowing-  colors  at  the  head 

of  his  command. 
People  rushed  to  do  him  honor  —  his  name  on 

every  toug-ue,  [sung. 

And  poets  in  their  muses  his  highest  praises 

There  was  one  whose  heart  was  throbbing  with 

a  wilder  joy  than  all. 
Who  had  watched  her  lover's  gallant  course, 

and  waited  his  recall ; 
The  barriers  now  had  vanished,  pride's  false 

distinction  flown, 
And  Cupid  with  his  magic  bow  could  blithely 

claim  his  own. 
So  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  were  turned  to 

purple  pure,  and  gold. 
She  stood  at  Hymen's  altar  pledged  to  him  she 

loved  of  old. 
And  the  man  who  first  was  scornful,  whose 

consent  was  sought  in  vain. 
Now  was  proud  to  claim  as  son  the  distin- 
guished Colonel  Baiue  I 
This  is  the  moral  of  my  story,  this   the  truth 

that  I  would  teach : 
Though  a  man  be  poor  and  humble,  there's  a 

prize  within  his  reach. 
'Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  our  heroes,  'tis  not 

pride  that  leads  the  van ; 
It  is  brains  that  win  distinction;  'tis  the  mind 

that  makes  the  man. 


JOHNBANVARD. 

Mr.  Banvaed  engaged  early  in  life  at  paint- 
ing in  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  was  lib- 
erally rewarded  for  his  artistic  paintings.  Mr. 
Banvard  was  a  self-taught  artist,  yet  his  pic- 
tures received  distinguished  marks  of  appro- 
bation from  English  critics.  He  painted  the 
Mississippi  river  upon  more  than  three  miles 
of  canvas.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable 
man,  not  only  as  a  great  traveler  and  lectur- 
er, but  also  as  a  poet,  a  painter  and  a  wit. 


THE  PRAIRIE'S  FIRST  FLOWER. 

Thou  pretty  little  crocus  flower. 
Sweet  herald  of  the  spring; 

A  pleasure  givest  thoii  the  hour— 
Thou  modest  little  thing. 


Thou  singest  now  that  winter's  gone. 

Frost's  reign  has  passed  away; 
The  farmers  tell  to  plant  their  corn ; 

That  soon  will  bloom  their  hay. 
Thy  pretty  purple  robe  so  fair 

Around  thy  golden  heart. 
Surpass  in  glowing  colors  rare 

The  painter's  skillful  art. 
Now  soon  will  all  the  prairie  blow 

With  lovely  flowers  to  see. 
The  graceful  blades  in  verdure  grow 

In  wild  luxuriancy. 
Thou  modest  floral  magii  star. 

Announcing  summer's  birth. 
Good  will  thou  bringest  from  afar 

That  gives  a  joy  to  earth. 
Fair  crocus,  beautiful  thou  art. 

And  dost  glad  tidings  bring; 
A  pleasure  givest  thou  the  heart. 

Sweet  herald-flower  of  spring. 


THE  PRAIRIE  LARKS. 
The  prairie  larks  again  have  come 

Their  hymns  of  gladness  sing. 
The  honey  bee  with  dulcet  hum 

Joins  in  their  song  to  spring. 
Again  the  prairie  skies  are  bright. 

The  winter  frowns  have  gone. 
The  plains'  extent  is  filled  with  light  — 

The  vernal  air  with  song. 
The  prairie  larks  again  are  here 

To  cheer  us  with  their  voice. 
They  fill  the  heart  with  pleasant  cheer 

And  make  us  all  rejoice. 
This  hail  to  spring  is  winter's  dirge  — 

Fell  storms  have  passed  awaj-; 
We'll  hear  no  more  the  tempest  surge  — 

The  prairies  all  are  gay. 


THE  BLUEBIRDS  HAVE  COME. 

Look  out  upon  the  pi-airie,  see, 

The  bluebirds  now  have  come. 
And  hear  them  carol  merrily 

While  pluming  in  the  sun. 
And  in  their  coming  plainly  say 

That  winter  now  is  gone. 
That  icy  sway  has  passed  away. 

And  springtime  bright  has  come. 
I  love  the  little  bluebird  bright, 

Sweet  harbinger  of  spring; 
Their  song  to  me  gives  more  delight 

Than  any  bird  that  sings. 
When  they  appear  they  always  tell 

Violets  soon  will  blow. 
The  frozen  brook  within  the  dell 

Again  with  music  flow. 
Welcome  then  celestial  sprite 

With  coat  of  azure  hue. 
You  always  bring  my  heart  delight 

In  spring  when  seeing  you. 
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FRANK  M.  GILBERT. 

Born:  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  1, 1846. 
This  gentleman  has  written  more  than  a  thou- 
sand poems,  which  have  been  published  broad- 
cast.   He  is  a  humorist,  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively for  the  leading  publications  of  Am- 


FRANK  M.  GILBERT. 

erica.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  now  proprietor  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  published  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  in  which  city  he  resides  with  his  wife 
and  family. 
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LOVES  APPEAL. 
I  would  look  in  the  eyes  that  are  dear  unto 
me, 
That  shine  with  a  passion-lit  Are;  [free 

I  would  finger  the  tresses  that  float  soft  and 

And  murmur  to  her  my  desire. 
Her  lips  liiie  twin  strawberries  deep  in  the 
wood. 
Give  promise  of  sweet,  nameless  bliss; 
1  would  draw  her  up  gently  to  me  if  I  could, 
And  their  nectar  I'd  sip  with  a  kiss. 

SHE   CONSENTS. 

Touch  my  face  gently. 

Half  reverently, 
Murmur  your  half-whispered  plea. 

Look  in  my  eyes 

Free  from  disguise, 

Say  to  me  then  what  you  see. 

Ah,  I  must  list'  you. 

Can  I  resist  you. 
Modesty  cannot  prevent. 

Oh,  hold  me  fast. 

Would  this  could  last  — 
Take  from  my  lips  my  consent. 


dows 


BLISS. 

Her  breath  fans  my  cheek  and  it 
turn. 

And  her  fingers  close  soft  over  mine. 
With  a  thrill  so  magnetic  it  seems  half  to  burn. 

And  I  gaze  in  those  eyes  so  di^ane ; 
And  madlyl  press  her  and  drink  in  her  charms. 

With  a  joy  that  is  almost  a  pain, 
And  lovingly  folding  her  into  my  arms, 

I  kiss  her  again  and  again. 


MY  LITTLE  WIFE. 
There's  a  dear  little  face  that  beams  love  to 
mine 
When  homeward  I  come,  at  the  night. 
Lit  up  by  the  soft  eyes  that  lovingly  shine 

With  honest  affection's  pure  light. 
And  a  form  flies  to  meet  me  with  fondest  em- 
brace. 
I  forget  care  and  sorrow  and  strife. 
For  they  all  take  their  flight  when  I  look  in 
the  face 
Of  my  darling  adored  little  wife. 
My  own  little  wife.    My  dear  little  wife. 
Without  her,  how  dreary  would  be  all  my  life. 
She's  the  one  I  adore 
Each  daj^  more  and  more ; 
My  darling,  mj'  own  little  wife. 
She  ever  is  near  me  in  trouble  and  care. 
She  consoles  me  when  I'm  in  distress. 
And  tenderly  touches  my  fast  changing  hair 

With  her  soft,  gentle  loving  caress. 
The  world  is  far  brighter  with  her  by  my  side, 

She  daily  grows  into  my  life. 
There  is  no  one  so  dear,  in  the  world  far  and 
wide, 
Like  my  darling,  my  own  little  wife. 
My  own  little  wife.    My  dear  little  wife. 
Without  her,  how  dreary  would  be  all  my  life 
She's  the  one  I  adore, 
Each  day  more  and  more. 
My  darling,  my  own  little  wife. 


THE  DOGWOOD  BLOSSOMS. 
When  the  warm  spring  sun  is  shining 

And  the  flowers  begin  to  bloom, 
And  the  little  leaves  are  peeping 

From  the  forest's  wintry  gloom. 
Then  the  angler  roams  the  meadow 

With  his  heart  and  footsteps  light. 
For  the  dogwood  is  in  blossom 

And  the  fish  begin  to  bite. 
Oh,  the  warm  and  mellow  sunlight. 

How  it  seems  to  kiss  the  ground. 
Till  it  quivers  in  its  gladness ; 

How  it  wakes  the  song  birds  sound. 
And  not  a  white  cloud  flecking 

Dims  the  sky  so  blue  and  bright. 
Ah,  tlie  dogwood  is  in  blossom 

And  the  fish  begin  to  bite. 
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Beneath  some  forest  monarch 

Upon  the  sward  I've  laid, 
Where  the  sunbeams  through  the  branches 

Break  into  light  and  shade, 
And  I  feast  my  eyes  in  gladness 

On  the  simple  woodland  sight, 
When  the  dogwood  is  in  blossom 

And  the  flsh  begin  to  bite. 
Half  dozing,  dreaming,  waking, 

I  pass  the  hours  away, 
Till  the  sunbeams,  slanting  lower, 

Mark  the  closing  of  the  day ; 
And  the  soft  moon  slowly  rising 

Bathes  the  earth  with  silvery  Ught, 
When  the  dogwood  is  in  blossom 

And  the  flsh  begin  to  bite. 
Ye  bustling  men  of  business. 

Take  from  your  hves  one  day 
And  wander  through  the  meadows 

In  the  balmy  month  of  May. 
You'll  be  better,  happier,  purer. 

When  you  wander  home  at  night, 
When  the  dogwood  is  in  blossom 

And  the  fish  begin  to  bite. 


CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 

Born:  Gardner,  Me. 
This  lady  has  received  a  good  education,  and 
for  many  years  her  attention  was  largely  giv- 
en to  the  study  of  art,  for  which  she  has  de- 
cided talent.  Commencing  literary  work  with 
translations  from  the  French  and  German,  she 
soon  ventured  upon  original  efforts  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  poems  of  Miss  Swan  touch 
upon  numerous  subjects — grave,  light  and 
serious;  they  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  Portland 
Transcript  and  other  leading  periodicals, from 
which  they  have  been  extensively  copied. 
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THE  FIRE-FLY'S  SONG. 

In  the  dark ! 
Shooting,  darting  free  and  far  — 
Each  a  saucy,  mimic  star 

In  the  dark ; 
Brilliantly  we  shine  and  swirl 
Ever  in  electric  whirl! 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Yonder,  by  his  taper's  gleam, 
Lo,  the  poet  in  his  dream 

Tries  to  sing. 
Poet  cousin,  pale  and  thin. 
Come  and  join  our  reveling. 
Dancing,  glancing  out  and  in. 
We  will  teach  you  everything. 
Words  shall  quiver,  words  shculd  burn. 
Scintillating  as  they  turn ; 
Fancy  dances  you  must  learn ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Souls  of  flame. 


Kin,  though  of  another  name. 
Are  the  comrades  we  would  claim ! 

■    Tra,  la!  la! 
Never  scorn  our  merry  party! 
We're  the  true  illuminati ! 
Twinkling  stars,  alive  with  glee. 
Join  our  merry  company ; 
And  Mother  Earth  goes  whirling  'round, 
Spinning  through  her  orbit's  bound 

Gay  as  we ! 
Shining  with  her  flre-fly  light 
On  a  field  of  endless  night! 
And  the  universe  is  bright  I 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

So  are  we ! 

II. 

Half  asleep ! 
Pallid  student  in  thy  cell. 
Cloistered  monk  with  book  and  bell,— 

Half  asleep,— 
Philosophy  is  open-eyed: 
Piety  will  ne'er  abide 

In  dungeon  keep. 
Prophecy,  on  eagle  wings, 
Gazing  into  holy  things, 
Toward  the  sunlight  soars  and  sings 

In  golden  flight. 
This  life  to-day,  that  life  to  come 

Are  dazzling  bright. 
Dullards  —  almost  deaf  and  dumb. 
Cease  that  everlasting  hum ! 
Come  and  see  our  twilight  glee; 
Hear  our  frolic  minstrelsy; 
Fairy  torches  waving  free,— 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 
While  the  robins  on  the  hills 
Whistle  evanescent  trills; 
Darting  beetles,  silver-blue. 
Whiz  about  and  laugh  at  you ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Laugh  at  you ! 
Just  imagine,  if  you  can. 
Doleful,  melancholy  man, 
A  whizzing  beetle,  silver-blue. 
Laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  you ! 


SEA  FOGS. 


Softly  the  silent  fogs  come  floating  in. 

The  river  valley  fills  with  pearly  gray ; 

I  fear  a  storm  upon  the  giant  way. 
The  wiser  rustic  trusts  in  what  has  been ; 

"  Nay,  leddie,  nay!"  saith  he, 
"  Nae  storm  will  come  to-day.  It  is  the  sea." 
So  ghostly  portents  steal  upon  the  soul ; 

Dim,  pallid   doublings   in  their   might 
arise. 

Until  we  lose  our  azure-gleaming  skies, 
O  timid  soul,  be  glad !  No  clouds  up-roll. 

But  j-onder  lies  the  sea. 
Claim,  recognize  thy  near  Eternity ! 
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JOHN  J.SEWELL. 

Born:  Frozen  Creek,  Ky.,  May  14, 1840. 
This  writer  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Weeklj'  Acorn,  published  at  Casey,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sewell  has  written  prose  and  verse  for  the 


JOHN  J.   SEWELL. 

past  quarter  of  a  century,  which  have  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  in  miscellaneous  maga- 
zines and  the  periodical  press  generally. 


THE  TOILING  MILLIONS. 

There's  a  moving  among  the  farmers 

And  the  toiling  millions,  too ; 
It  is  moving  very  quiet 

Just  as  mighty  rivers  do. 
With  a  channel  broad  and  deep. 

And  a  tide  which  cannot  yield. 
It  has  entered  every  shop 

And  is  entering  every  field. 
It  will  crowd  the  ballot  boxes 

Till  the  rooster's  necls  is  rung, 
And  the  bloody  shirt  is  whitened 

By  a  song  as  yet  unsung. 
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REFRESHING  RAIN. 

It  rains.    The  beautiful  rain  has  come. 

The  chicks  are  seared  and  squalling; 
The  gnats  and  bugs  beat  down  to  earth, 

The  beautiful  rain  is  falling. 
The  corn  is  bent  to  rise  again ; 

The  cabbage  leaves  are  whiter; 
The  grass  is  full  of  vigor  now; 

The  farmer's  face  is  brighter. 


The  fruit  is  freed  from  down  and  dust, 

"TwiU  benefit  the  clover; 
The  small  potatoes  have  no  room. 

The  big  one's  say  "  lie  over." 
The  farmer  left  the  village,  late, 

The  drouth,  he  was  regretting. 
Broke  up  when  he  was  half  way  home 

And  brought  a  thankful  "  wetting." 
The  chinch-bug  lost  its  useless  life 

And  went  where  bad  bugs  go; 
There,  in  that  field  of  corn  it  worked, 

You  can  tell  the  very  row. 
The  town  is  full  of  life  to-day. 

The  business  prospect  gained. 
And  all  are  gay  and  full  of  hope 

And  all  because  it  rained. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Take  an  "  M  "  and  four  "  S'es," 

Four  'I  I's"  and  two  •'  P's  " 
And,  with  them  form  a  river 
Or  state,  as  you  please. 

♦-•-♦ 

LEROY  ELLIS. 

Born:  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  1, 1843. 
The  poems  of  Leroy  Ellis  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  local  press.    His  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  a  shoemaker,  at  which  he  is  en- 
gaged at  Kingston,  Mo. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 
One  by  one  we  pass  away  to  the  ever  green 

shore. 
To  eternity's  camping  ground  where  parting 

is  no  more. 
No  tapping  of  the  drum,  or  sound  of  the  bu- 
gle's blast. 
Anchored  in  the  harbor,  safe  at  last. 
No  clashing  of  arms  or  glittering  of  steel. 
No  roaring  of  cannon  or  bursting  of  shells, 
No  waving  of  ranks,  no  wounds  to  feel. 
Such  is  the  camp  where  patriots  dwell. 
Sleep  on  warrior  while  swords  in  their  sheaths 

will  rust; 
No  enemy  shall  ever  desecrate  your  sleeping 

dust. 
Not  forgotten  while  your  ashes  repose  'neath 

the  sod. 
Dust  to  dust  you  must  return  your  spirit  up 

to  God. 
Farewell,  hero,  the  race  of  life  is  o'er. 
Where  the  roll  beat  of  life  is  heard  no  more. 
Slumber  brother  'neath  the  violet  and  rose, 
Till  resurrection  morn,  in  quiet  repose. 
On  your  grave  flowers  we'll  lay  of  crimson 

hue. 
In  honor  of  your  ashes  while  wearing  the  blue; 
We  will  ne'er  forget  a  hero  that  falls 
To  answer  tlie  roll  of  the  commander's  last  call 
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LEE  H.  DOWLIXG,  M.  D. 

Born:  Bellville,  O.,  May  18, 1844. 
Commencing  to  preach  the  gospel  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Dowlingtwo  years  later  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Milford,  Indiana.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  went  into  the  union 
army,  and  was  the  youngest  chaplain  in  the 
service.  As  a  preacher  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Also  as  a  teacher  he  has  achieved 
considei'ahle  reputation;  having  been  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  histology  and  of 
chemistry  and  toxicology  in  medical  colleges, 


LEE  H.  BOWLING,  M.  D. 

and  later  has  been  identified  with  literary  and 
business  colleges.  As  a  physician  he  has  been 
somewhat  noted  and  holds  two  diplomas.  As 
a  musician  he  is  the  author  of  The  Crown  of 
Sunday  School  Songs,  the  Psalm  of  Victory, 
and  other  music  books  that  have  attained  a 
wide  circulation.  Mr.  Dowling  is  widely  known 
as  an  editor  of  much  ability,  and  also  as  a  pol- 
itician—  a  prohibitionist.  In  1882  this  gen- 
tleman was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eva 
Sellers,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 
One  cold  night  in  winter 

We  all  were  in  bed; 
The  white  snow  was  falling. 
The  cold  winds  were  calling. 


The  wee  ones  all  sleeping 
Heard  not  what  they  said. 

A  moan  at  the  doorway; 

An  indistinct  tread; 
A  little  one  crying. 
Faint  as  if  dying; 
The  children  all  heard  it 

And  climbed  out  of  bed. 

All  ran  to  the  window 
And  then  to  the  door; 

The  white  snow  was  falling. 

The  cold  winds  were  calling; 

But  she  we  heard  crying. 
Was  crying  no  more. 

"'Tis  somebody's  darling," 

A  little  one  said; 
On  the  step  she  was  lying; 
"Oh,  can  she  be  dying?" 
We  looked,  she  was  frozen, 

The  dear  one  was  dead. 

Eemember,  then,  children. 

When  you  are  in  bed ; 
When  white  snow  is  falling. 
When  cold  winds  are  calling 
That  somebody's  darling 
May  be  freezing  or  dead. 


MARY'S  LAMB. 

A  SPEECH  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 

But  then  it  wasn't  Mary's  lamb 
You  tliink  about,  I  know. 

The  lamb  loved  Mary  very  well. 

And  she  loved  it  a  —  heap ; 
It  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew 

To  be  a  great  big  sheep. 

One  morning  Mary  took  a  walk. 

The  sheep  was  by  her  side ; 
And  Mary,  precious  little  dear. 

Just  thought  she'd  take  a  ride. 
She  got  aboard,  but  did'nt  know 

Just  how  to  guide  her  pet: 
You  see  he  was  a  great  fat  thing. 

And  not  her  "lambie"  yet. 

The  sheep  looked  'round  and  gave  his  tail 

A  most  an  awful  switch; 
The  next  we  saw  of  Mary  Jane 

She  was  crawling  from  the  ditcli. 
And  now,  see  here,  you  gentle  folks, 

I  rise  to  make  it  plain : 
You  better  hear  just  what  I  say. 

I  may  not  speak  again. 
If  you  have  hobbies,  great  or  small, 

A  prancing  by  your  side. 
If  you  don't  know  just  what  you  are 

You'd  better  walk  than  ride. 
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THOMAS  SLOSS  TURNER. 

Born:  Woodburn,  Ky..  July  30, 1860. 
This  aspiring  young-  Texas  poet  has  already 
gained  many  laurels  through  the  publication 
of  his  poems.    During  1890  Mr.  Turner  hopes 


THOMAS  SLOSS  TURNER. 

to  publish  another  volume  of  poems,  upon 
which  he  is  now  at  worlj.  His  eflorts  are  cer- 
tainly commendable  and  his  friends  predict 
for  him  a  successful  literary  career. 
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LIFES  BREVITY. 
There  are  many  people  who  sit 

Ever  wearily  complaining 
That  the  hours  of  this  life  do  flit 

With  such  a  short  remaining. 
They  sigh  its  lack  of  sweetness. 
They  mourn  its  incompleteness. 
They  wail  its  rapid  fieetness. 

And  sit  with  folded  hands. 
And  such  dark  gloom  upon  their  faces," 
And  frowning  brows  and  horrid  traces. 
That  men  shun  them  in  all  places 

As  pestilential  lands. 
And  there  are  those  who  go  to  work 

With  patient  hands  and  willing. 
Who  never  swerve  aside  or  shirk. 

But  are  life's  mission  filling. 
To  them  the  birds  are  sweetly  singing. 
For  them  the  beauteous  flowers  are  springing, 
And  life  to  them  reward  is  bringing. 

And  gives  them  happiness. 


They  take  no  time  to  think  of  sorrow, 
And  still  of  grief  refuse  to  borrow. 
But  look  with  joy  unto  the  morrow. 

And  thus  their  lives  they  bless. 
And  while  one  walks  in  gloom  and  pain 

The  other  walks  in  pleasure. 
And  singeth  e'er  a  glad  refrain  — 

Contentment  is  a  treasure ! 
To  one  this  life  is  cheerless,  dreary; 
Its  joy  to  him's  obscured  and  bleary ; 
Through  life  he  goes  uublest  and  weary. 

To  one  this  Uf  e  is  real : 
He  makes  it  so  by  ever  doing, 
By  striving  still,  and  still  pursuing; 
Each  da  J'  his  strength  he  is  renewing 

By  seeking  an  Ideal. 


THE  MOONLIGHT. 

The  soft  moonlight  is  on  the  hills. 

And  'mong  the  clouds  't  is  creeping, 
'T  is  floating-  down  the  sparkling  rills. 

And  on  the  flowers  sleeping. 
The  zephyrs  dance  upon  its  beams 

As  through  the  air  they're  streaming 
So  light  they  float  along  it  seems 

As  if  the  world  was  dreaming. 


WISDOM. 
One  morn  when  I  was  fresh  and  strong 
And  health  and  vigor  caused  my  soul  to  glow, 
I  felt  the  earnest  of  renown  and  said. 
As  I  beheld  the  great  and  wise  of  earth, 
"Lo,  these  by  their  own  might  and  purpose 

strong  [men: 

Have  wrought  their  fame  and  lasting  praise  of 
Likewise  shall  I  my  destiny  hew  out. 
And  rank  among  the  great  and  wise  of  earth !" 
But  Wisdom  mocking  from  her  palace  said: 
"Thou  fool!  Thou  puny  dwarfling  of  the  dust! 
How  canst  thou,  save  as  I  make  my  home  with 

thee!" 


UNUTTERED  THOUGHTS. 

Oft  in  my  rambles  by  the  fruitful  fields 
And  by  the  crystal  silver-gliding  stream 
Where  the  blue  sky  arched  above,  and  the  air 
Was  musical  with  sound  of  bird  and  bee 
And  redolent  with  flowers  and  ripening  fruit, 
I  have  heard  the  song  of  thoughts  unuttered, 
And  my  soul  burned  as  from  a  touch  divine. 
But  when  I  strove  to  utter  them  in  song 
And  voice  their  music  in  the  heart  and  brain 
That  men  might  hear  and  feel  and  emulate 
Their  teaching,  e'en  as  the  poor  scissor-tail 
That  chirps  and  flirts  and  circles  in  the  air 
So  full  of  happiness  it  cannot  sing. 
So  I,  though  my  heart  glows  with  the  song. 
Can  only  chirp  and  then  my  lips  are  dumb ! 
And  if  sometimes  by  chance  I  sing  a  song 
The  song  I  utter  never  does  portray 
The  image  painted  on  the  heart  and  brain. 
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SONG. 
How  shall  I  woo  my  handsome  Bess? 

What  message  shall  1  send  her, 
That  it  may  be  like  her  own  self. 

So  gentle-like  and  tender? 
Say,  shall  it  be  in  courtier  phrase, 

Set  off  with  words  of  learning. 
Or  shall  it  be  the  rustic's  own. 

So  true,  so  deep,  so  burning? 
It  can  not  be  the  courtier  phrase, 

With  gallant  words  all  laden, 
For  I  am  but  a  country  swain 

And  she  a  country  maiden. 
She'd  be,  with  a  distrustful  eye. 

Such  high-flung  words  discerning. 
And  God  forbid  a  rustic  lad 

Should  ape  the  ways  of  learning! 
When  wild  birds  go  to  woo  their  mates 

They  go  right  sweetly  singing 
The  simple  songs  that  nature  taught 

Till  wood  and  field  are  ringing. 
So  T  shall  woo  my  gentle  Bess 

In  simple  words  sincerely, 
For  only  they  can  tell  how  true 

I  love  her,  and  how  dearly. 


DREAMING. 

All  day  long  have  I  been  dreaming. 

Building  castles  in  the  aii-. 
Till  my  soul  is  lost  in  gleamings 

Of  the  future  bright  and  fair. 
Oh!  what  noble  heights  are  towering 

In  the  land  by  fancy  drawn. 
And  the  golden  sunbeams  showering 

Fall  upon  those  heights  at  dawn. 
But  those  heights,  though  sweetly  shining. 

Shall  all  hasten  to  decay; 
And  my  soul,  in  sorrow  pining. 

Will  lament  their  vanished  ray. 
Still  the  brightest  lights  are  given 

But  to  shine  awhile  and  fade: 
Naught  endures  this  side  of  heaven. 

All  things  enter  death's  dark  shade. 
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YOUTHFUL  MEMORIES. 

Oh,  let  me  think,  when  evening  shades 

Hang  mantling  o'er  the  plain. 
And  walking  o'er  the  western  wave 

The  night  asserts  its  reign. 
Of  those  who  twine  around  my  heart 

Like  cypress  to  its  home. 
And  life  and  freshness  there  impart, 

Cheering  me  as  1  roam. 
'Tis  sweet  indeed  to  think  of  those 

My  boyhood  cherished  so ; 
We  knew  no  cares,  we  had  no  woes. 

And  pleasure's  radiant  glow 


Beamed  in  our  hearts  and  made  them  beat 

In  wildest  ecstacy; 
We  dreamed  fair  dreams  till  life  complete 

Was  painted  on  our  sky. 
How  oft  we  roved  among  the  hills 

With  spirits  wild  with  glee. 
And  wandered  down  meandering  rills 

Or  o'er  the  verdant  lea; 
Or  roamed  among  the  forest  trees 

In  autumn's  beauteous  day. 
And  sought  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze 

Among  the  leaves  at  play. 
Ah,  me !  those  days  of  youth  so  fair 

Were  like  a  dream  complete; 
A  time  more  sweet,  a  daj'  so  dear, 

I  ne'er  again  expect  to  meet. 
Go.roam  o'er  earth,through  pleasure's  halls. 

But  naught  so  sweet  I  ween 
Across  your  path  so  brightly  falls 

As  that  which  once  hath  been. 


INVOCATION. 
Little  sweetheart,  live  with  me 
On  the  prairie  wide  and  free. 
Birds  and  flowers  and  humming-bees 
Whisper  to  the  heart  at  ease ; 
Wild  herds  feed  upon  the  plains. 
And  contentment  fondly  reigns. 
Rove  with  me  down  sloping  hills 
By  the  babbling,  sparkling  rills. 
When  fair  Luna  from  on  high 
With  her  glory  floods  the  sky 
And  the  earth  and  air  below. 
I  am  lonely,  full  of  woe. 
And  the  world  to  me  is  dark. 
Oh,  my  love,  thou  art  the  spark 
Can  illumine  my  path  so  drear  — 
Sweetest  sunshine  of  the  j'ear! 
Live  with  me,  and  in  yon  bower. 
When  the  silvery  moonbeams  lower, 
We  will  listen  deep  and  well 
To  the  words  sweet  Love  doth  tell. 
How  his  soft  eyes  sparkle  bright 
In  the  clear  and  deep  moonlight. 
When  he  gently  'gins  to  tell 
Words  that  make  the  bosom  swell. 
Then,  sweetheart,  why  need  delay 
Keep  you  from  this  spot  away? 
Here  I  sit  and  pine  for  thee, 
And  the  hours  pass  wearily. 

Haste,  oh!  haste,  and  quickly  come. 
Bringing  sunshine  to  my  home. 
Bringing  smiles  and  winsome  ways 
To  while  away  life's  weary  days. 
Oh,  I  love  you  as  my  life! 
Will  you  be  my  darling  wife, 
And  come  and  live  with  me 
On  the  prairie  wide  and  free? 
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LEWIS  W.  SMITH. 

Bohn:  Malta,  III.,  Nov.  23, 1866. 
After  spending-  a  term  in  Beloit  college,  he 
later    attended   tlie  college  at  Fairfield,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  graduated  in  1889.  Mr.  Smith 


LEWIS  W.   SMITH. 

expects  to  follow  ihe  profession  of  teaching 
for  the  present.  He  is  very  fond  of  literature, 
and  his  poems  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Current  and  the  local  press. 

PARTING. 
I  do  no  feel  like  singing 

Of  love  and  hope  to-night, 
Of  aspirations  winging 

To  Heaven  in  grandest  flight. 
Sweet  music  can  not  move  me 

To  hopes  for  life  before; 
For  you  must  go  who  love  me; 

We  part  to  meet  no  more. 
My  heart  would  fain  not  listen     - 

To  what  you  sweetlj'  saj', 
Only  that  teardrop's  glisten 

Shall  be  with  me  alway. 
You  whisper  words  of  cheering 

That  less  may  be  our  pain. 
They  mock  me  sadly  heaving. 

We  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
I  ne'er  again  shall  gladly 

Be  with  you  in  your  walks; 
I  must  remember  sadly 

Our  soul-entwining  talks; 
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I  must  behold  forever 

Love's  symbols  everywhere. 
But  never  more,  ah,  never 

Shall  we  our  heart-throbs  share. 
Say  not  again  "  Remember 

The  noble  life  you  planned." 
Hope  now  a  burnt-out  ember 

To  life  may  ne'er  be  fanned. 
All  of  myself  has  left  me; 

Is  thine  forever  more. 
Deeply  hast  thou  bereft  me: 

We  part  to  meet  no  more. 


EEQUIESCAT. 

Raise  no  costly  marble; 

He  rests  in  peace. 
Words  are  only  idle ; 

He  hath  release. 
Life  held  much  of  sorrow, 

But  death  is  joy. 
He  waketh  to  a  morrow 

Of  glad  employ. 
Say  not  thus  in  sadness 

That  he  Is  dead. 
Lay  your  flowers  with  gladness 

Above  his  head. 
Voices  raised  in  weeping 

He  can  not  hear  — 
So  calmly  lies  he  sleeping  — 

Nor  sees  the  tear. 
The  call  to  life's  stern  battle 

Must  sound  In  vain, 
For  he  has  loosed  the  shackle 

Of  woe  and  pain. 
The  days  roll  on  forever. 

But  not  for  him 
Comes  morn  or  noontide  ever. 

Or  twiliglit  dim ; 

For  day  is  day  unceasing; 

The  solemn  night 
Sad  hearts  from  care  releasing 

Dulls  not  the  bright. 
The  glad,  eternal  splendor 

That  hovers  near ; 
Its  glory  sweet  and  tender. 

Yet  full  and  clear. 
So  mourn  not  that  he  sleepeth ; 

God  knoweth  best. 
In  his  own  hand  he  keepeth 

The  boon  of  rest ; 
And  when  we  grasp  its  meaning 

And  feel  its  joy. 
Our  hearts  no  longer  dreaming 

Shall  songs  employ. 


EXTRACT. 
Every  heart  has  hoped  in  vain, 
Buried  deep  some  lingering  pain; 
But  its  memory  is  stirred 
By  some  lightly  spoken  word. 
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LOREXA  P.  CHILD. 

Born:  Glendale,  Neb.,  June  3, 1866. 
This  young    lady  has  writteu    quite  a  few 
poems  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Brownie 


LiORENA  P.   CHILD. 

Blossom.    Miss  Child  lives  with  her  parents  in 
the  town  of  Arapahoe,  in  lier  native  state. 


I  DO  NOT  LOVE  YOU  NOW. 

Yes,  once  I  loved  as  maidens  do,  with  love  all 
fresh  and  pure ; 
I  thought  affection's  flowers  had  bloomed, 
and  always  would  endure ; 
But  ah!  you  crushed  the  loving  heart,  and 
broke  your  holiest  vow. 
And  all  my  woman's  faith  was  lost,—  T  do 
not  love  you  now. 
I  loved  you  then,  and  in  my  trust  I  gave  my 
willing  heart; 
Gave  to  your  hands  and  keeping  then,  that 
we  might  never  part ; 
But  when  your  smiling  turned  to  frowns,  you 
scorned  each  sacred  vow, 
Then  perished  all  my  woman's  trust,—  I  do 
not  love  you  now. 
You  sneered  at  all  my  pleading  then,  but  now 
shall  sneer  no  more; 
Nor  now  can  you  inflict  the  pain  and  pangs 
you  did  of  yore ; 
And,  kindly,  time  hath  given  her  touch,  to 
soothe  my  achhig  brow, 
And  all  my  heart  is  mine  again,—  I  do  not 
love  you  now. 


I've  torn  your  image  from  my  heart,  which 
ne'er  again  I'll  see; 
Have  sought  the  edict,  heard  the  words  that 
once  more  make  me  free 
From  you,  who  first  caused  joyous  dreams  to 
play  upon  my  brow ; 
But  time  has  brought  a  tranquil  change,—  I 
do  not  love  you  now. 
Since  then,  upon  my  life  have  passed  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  seems. 
Containing  in  their  cycles  sealed,  my  first 
affection's  dreams; 
But  sorrow  drew  her  curtains  round  my  fever- 
throbbing  brow. 
When  all  your  pledges  you  betrayed,—  I  do 
not  love  you  now. 


COME  CHEERILY  HOME  TO-NIGHT. 
You've  a  little  wife  at  home,  Pa, 

With  ever  so  much  to  do. 
Stitches  to  set,  and  Brother  to  pet. 

And  with  many  thoughts  of  you ; 
She's  our  beautiful  household  fairy; 

Filling  our  house  with  light. 
And  whatever  you  meet  to-day,  Pa, 

Come  cheerily  home  to-night. 
And  although  you  are  worn,  and  weary. 

You  needn't  be  cross  or  curt. 
Curt  words  are  like  darts,  to  gentle  hearts, 

And  cross  looks  they  wound  and  hurt; 
So  with  your  hand  on  the  door-latch,  Pa, 

Drop  all  trouble  out  of  sight. 
To  please  dear  Mother  who's  waiting. 

Come  cheerily  home  to-night. 
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DAY-DREAM. 
I  stood  alone  in  the  garden  fair, 
And  all  was  beauty  and  brightness  there ; 

While   incense    rose   from   the    blooming 
bowers,  [flowers. 

And  filled  each  breeze  with  the  breath  of 
I  stood  alone;  and  alone  my  heart; — 

Alone  in  the  world  so  fair  to  see. 
No  joy  was  mine,  for  far  apart. 

My  love  and  happiness  dwelt  from  me. 
I  stood  alone,  and  the  joj'ous  birds 
Resolved  their  carols  to  spoken  words, 

That  deeply  entered  my  weary  breast; 

For  they  sang  to  me  of  peace  and  rest. 
I  stood  alone,  as  they  seemed  to  say, 

"The  beacon  of  Hope  beams  yet  for  thee:"- 
I  blessed  them  then,  for  this  welcome  lay. 

And  happiness  came  in  a  dream  to  me. 
No  more  alone;  I  was  hand  in  band 
With  one  who  was  far  in  a  distant  land; 

And  in  my  sweet  dream,  I  heard  his  voice. 

That  bade  my  sorrowful  heart  rejoice. 
No  more  alone ;  and  no  more  a  dream ; 

For  he  uttered  words  that  proved  the  key 
To  open  my  heart,  with  a  joy  supreme. 

For  my  love  brought  happiness  back  to  me. 
__ ® 
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JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 

Born  in  Ireland,  June  28, 1844. 
After  an  early  apprenticeship  to  journalism, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  removed  to  England, 
■where  he  continued  his  journalistic  work.  At 
eighteen  he  became  a  trooper  in  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  became  an  apostle  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  and 
in  1866  was  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  af- 
terward commuted  to  twenty  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude After  one  year  he  escaped  in  an  open 
boat  from  the  penal  colonies  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  eventually  reached  Philadelphia  in 
1869.  The  following  year  he  became  editor  of 
the  Boston  Pilot,  of  which  he  is  still  editor  and 
CO- proprietor.  His  literary  career  dates  from 
his  arrival  in  America.  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  original  and  powerful  ballads  of 
Australian  life.  His  best  poetical  works  are 
Songs  of  the  Southern  Seas,  Songs,  Legends 
and  Ballads,  Statues  in  the  Block  and  Other 
Poems  He  has  led  an  active  journalist  life, 
and  has  also  written  several  prose  works. 


SONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS 

PROEM. 

Nor  gold  or  silver  are  the  words  set  here, 
Nor  rich-wrought  chasing  on  design  oi  art. 
But  rugged  relics  of  an  unknown  sphere 
Where  fortune  chanced  I  played  one  time  a 
part. 

It  may  be,  I  have  left  the  higher  gleams 
Of  skies  and  flowers  unheeded  or  forgot; 
It  may  be  so, —  but,  looking  back,  it  seems 
When  I  was  with  them  I  beheld  them  not. 
I  was  no  rambling  poet,  btit  a  man  [ease 

Hard-pressed  to  dig  and  delve,with  naught  of 
The  hot  day  through,  save  when  the  even- 
ing's fan 
Of  sea-winds  rustled  through  the  kindly  trees. 

EXTRACT. 

Nation  of  sun  and  sin. 

Thy  flowers  and  crimes  are  red. 
And  thy  heart  is  sore  within 

While  the  glory  crowns  thy  head. 
Land  of  the  songless  birds. 

What  was  thy  ancient  crime, 
Btirning  through  lapse  of  time 

Like  a  prophet's  cursing  words. 

Aloes,  and  myrrh  and  tears. 
Mix  in  thy  bitter  wine! 
Drink,  while  the  cup  is  thine. 
Drink,  for  the  draught  is  sign 

Of  thy  reign  in  the  coming  years. 


WITHERED  SNOWDROPS. 
They  came  in  the  early  spring-days. 
With  the  first  refreshing  showers : 


And  I  watched  the  growing  beauty 

Of  the  little  drooping  flowers. 
They  had  no  bright  hues  to  charm  me. 

No  gay  painting  to  allure ; 
But  they  made  me  think  of  angels. 

They  were  all  so  white  and  pure. 
Oft  I  think  of  that  dead  snowdrop, 

Think  with  sorrow,  when  I  meet. 
Day  by  day,  the  poor  lost  flowers,— 

SulUed  snowdrops  of  the  street. 
They  were  pure  once,  loved  and  loving. 

And  there  still  lives  good  within. 
Ah !  speak  gently  to  them :  harsh  words 

Will  not  lead  them  from  their  sin. 
They  are  not  like  withered  flowers 

That  can  never  bloom  again : 
They  can  rise,  bright  angel  snowdrops, 

Purified  from  every  stain. 


UNSPOKEN  WORDS. 

The  kindly  words  that  rise  within  the  heart, 

And  thrill  it  with  their  sympathetic  tone. 
But  die  ere  spoken,  fail  to  play  their  part. 

And  claim  a  merit  that  is  not  their  own. 
The  kindly  words  unspoken  is  a  sin, — 

A  sin  that  wraps  itself  in  purest  guise. 
And  tells  the  heart  that,  doubting,  looks  within. 

That  not  in  speech,  but  thought  the  virtue 
lies. 
But  'tis  not  so :  another  heart  may  thirst 

For  that  kind  word,  as  Hagar  in  the  wild  — 
Poor  banished  Hagar ;  —  prayed  a  well  might 
burst 

From  out  the  sand  to  save  her  parching  child. 
And  loving  eyes  that  cannot  see  the  mind 

Will  watch  the  expected  movement  of  the  lip : 
Ah !  can  ye  let  its  cutting  silence  wind 

Around  that  heart,  and  scathe  itlLkea  whip"? 

Unspoken  words,  like  treasures  in  the  mine. 

Are  valueless  until  we  give  them  birth : 
Like  unf  ound  gold  their  hidden  beauties  shine, 

Which  was  made  to  bless  and  gild  the  earth. 
How  sad  'twould  be  to  see  a  master's  hand 

Strikes  glorious  notes  upon  a  voiceless  lute? 
But  oh!  what  pain  when,  at  God's  own  com- 
mand, 

A  heart-string  thiills  with  kindness,  but  is 
mute! 
Then  hide  it  not,  the  music  of  the  soul. 

Dear  sympathy,  expressed  with  kindly  voice. 
But  let  It  like  a  shining  river  roll 

To  deserts  dry,— to  hearts  that  would  rejoice. 
Oh !  let  the  symphony  of  kindly  words 

Sound  for  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the 
weak ; 
And  He  -will  bless  you,—  He  who  sti'uck  these 
chords 

Will  strike  another  when  in  turn  you  seek. 
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SONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

EXTRACTS. 

Nor  gold  nor  silver  are  the  words  set  here, 

Nor  rleh-WTOug-ht  chaslug  on  design  of  art; 
But  rugged  relics  of  an  unknown  sphere 

Where  fortune  chanced  I  played  one  time  a 
part. 
I  say  not  this  to  pity  move,  or  praise,— 

This  little,  faulty  hook  is  all  my  own. 
In  which  I've  writ  of  men  and  things  and  ways 

Uncouth  and  rough  as  Austral  ironstone. 
It  may  be,  I  have  left  the  higher  gleams 

Of  skies  and  flowers  unheeded  or  forgot: 
If  may  be  so,—  but,  looking  back,  it  seems 

When  I  was  with  them  I  beheld  them  not, 
I  was  no  rambling  poet,  but  a  man 

Hard-pressed  to  dig  and  delve,  with  naught 

of  ease  [fan 

The  hot  day  through,  save  when  the  evening's 

Of  sea- winds  rustled  through  the  kindly  trees. 
It  may  be  so;  but  when  I  think  I  smile 

At  my  poor  hand  and  brain  to  paint  the 
charms 
Of  God's  first-blazoned  canvas !  here  the  aisle 

Moonlit  and  deep  of  reaching  gothic  arms 
From  towering  g.ums,  mahogany,  and  palm. 

And   oderous    jam  and  sandal:    there  the 
growth 
Of  arm-long  velvet  leaves  grown  hoar  in  calm,-- 

In  calm  unbroken  since  their  luscious  youth. 
How  can  I  show  you  ail  the  silent  birds 

With  strange  metalUc  glinting  s  on  the  wing? 
Or  how  tell  half  their  sadness  in  cold  words,— 

The  poor  dumb  lutes,  the  birds  that  never 
sing? 
Of  wondrous  parrot-greeus  and  iris  hue 

Of  sensuous  flower  and  of  gleaming  snake,— 
Ah !  what  I  see  I  long  that  so  might  you. 

But  of  these  things  what  picture  can  I  make? 


GOLU. 
Once  I  had  a  little  sweetheart 

In  the  land  of  the  Malay,— 
Such  a  little  yello'sv  sweetheart! 

Warm  and  peerless  as  the  day 
Of  her  own  dear  sunny  Island, 

Keimah,  in  the  far,  far  East, 
Where  the  mango  and  banana 

Made  us  manj-  a  merry  feast. 
Such  a  little  copper  sweetheart 

Was  my  Golu,  plump  and  round. 
With  her  hair  all  blue-black  streaming 

O'er  her  to  the  very  ground. 
Soft  and  clear  as  dew-drop  clinging 

To  a  grass  blade  was  her  eye; 
For  the  heart  below  was  purer 

Than  the  hill-stream  whispei-ing  by. 
Costly  robes  were  not  for  Golu : 

No  more  raiment  did  she  need 


Than  the  milky  budding  breadfruit. 

Or  the  lily  of  the  mead ; 
And  she  was  my  little  sweetheart 

Many  a  sunny  summer  day. 
When  we  ate  the  fragrant  guavas. 

In  the  land  of  the  Malay. 
Life  was  laughing  then.    Ah!  Golu, 

Do  you  think  of  that  old  time. 
And  of  all  the  tales  I  told  you 

Of  my  colder  Western  clime? 
Do  you  think  how  happy  were  we 

When  we  sailed  to  strip  the  palm, 
And  we  made  a  latteen  ai'bor 

Of  the  boat-sail  in  the  calm? 
They  may  call  you  semi-savage, 

Golu !  I  cannot  forget 
How  I  poised  my  little  sweetheart 

Like  a  copper  statuette. 
Now  my  path  lies  through  the  cities : 

But  they  cannot  drive  away 
My  sweet  dreams  of  little  Golu 

And  the  land  of  the  Malay. 


A  WHITE  ROSE. 
The  red  rose  whispers  of  passion. 

And  the  white  rose  breathes  of  love; 
Oh,  the  red  rose  is  a  falcon. 

And  the  white  rose  is  a  dove. 
But  I  send  you  a  cream-white  rosebud 

With  a  flush  on  its  petal  tips; 
For  the  love  that  is  purest  and  sweetest 

Has  a  kiss  of  desire  on  the  lips. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Nation  of  sun  and  sin, 
Thy  flowers  and  crimes  are  red. 
And  thy  heart  is  sore  within 
While  the  glory  crowns  thy  head. 
Land  of  the  songless  birds. 
What  was  thine  ancient  crime. 
Burning  through  lapse  of  time 
Like  a  prophet's  cui'sing  words? 
Aloes  and  myrrh  and  tears 
Mis  in  thy  bitter  wine: 
Drink,  while  the  cup  is  thine. 
Drink,  for  the  draught  is  sign 
Of  thy  reign  in  the  coming  years. 
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REMORSE. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 

That  a  grown  girl  wanted  to  kiss  me ; 
And  I  struggled,  was  angry.and  shy. 

And  ran  off  when  she  tried  to  caress  me. 
And  I've  thought  of  that  day  thi-ough  the 
years ; 

(What  a  moi-al.  my  friend,  lies  in  this  I 
Under  every  sweet  leaf  that  appears 

Lurks  a  pain  for  the  loss  of  that  kiss. 
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MRS.  IRENE  G.  ADAMS. 

BORX:  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  19, 1841. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Adams  have  appeared  in 
the  leading-  publication^  of  the  couutrj-,  and 
have  heen  extensively  copied  in  the  local 
press.  Her  present  husband,  Capt.  J.  C.Adams, 
to  whom  she  was  wedded  in  1887,  is  a  popular 


MRS.  IRENE  G.  ADAMS. 

journalist  of  South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Adams  edits 
a  column  in  her  husband's  paper,  which  she 
devotes  to  the  interests  of  Woman  and  Home, 
This  lady  is  a  prominent  worker  for  the  cause 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  well  known  and  hon- 
ored in  her  adopted  state. 
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THE  TYRANNY  OF  LOVE. 
Lo\e  makes  you  mine  most  blessed  thought; 

It  g'leams  with  joy  in  darkest  night. 

And  radiates  a  halo  bright 
'Round  common  toil  with  duty  fraught. 
My  own  —  Thank  God?  Such  generous_gif  t 

Has  warmed  my  deepest  depths  of  soul; 

It  is  my  long  sought  stai'lit  goal 
Come  unto  me  from  life's  broad  drift. 
I  feel  my  deep  unworthiuess 

To  wear  the  pearl  love  brings  to  me; 

The  blemish  of  my  past  I  see 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  selfishness. 
The  fires  of  sin  swept  me  away 

From  virtue's  path  of  purity, 

F,rom  royal  deeds  of  charity. 
And  manhood's  loftier  moral  way. 


O,  I  have  feared  in  moody  hour. 

Lest  stains  like  these  upon  mj-  past 
Might  all  my  future  overcast. 

Despite  God's  loving,  cleansing  power. 

As  heart  of  oak  must  bear  the  mar 
Inflicted  on  the  youthful  tree; 
Though  ages  of  futurity 

Conceal,  they  cancel  not  the  scar. 

But  now  I  know  that  your  sweet  soul. 
So  pure  and  strong,  so  brave  and  true. 
Hath  power  to  build  my  life  anew. 

The  ill  subdue,  the  good  extol. 

Ah,  dear,  my  future,  in  your  hands. 
Must  shape  itself  as  j'ou  decree : 
Your  potent  will  hath  set  me  free 

From  selfish  aims  and  sin's  commands. 

There  are  no  heights  I  may  not  reach 
Of  fame  or  fortune,  by  your  side. 
My  inspiration  and  mj'  guide. 

Accept  the  task,  love,  I  beseech. 

HER  ANSWER. 

I  love  you,  but  I  dare  not  take 

The  burdens  you  would  have  me  bear: 
Responsible  for  every  share 

Of  gain  or  loss  your  years  may  make. 

You  tell  me  that  my  love's  a  shield 

From  sin  that  snared  you  in  the  past,— 
That  mj-  stanch  soul  shall  speed  you  fast 

Where  all  choice  blessings  are  revealed. 

But  what  of  mine?  Pray  tell  me,  dear, 
While  I  give  all  to  help  you  rise 
Neglecting  mj'  ambition's  prize 

That  you  may  win  that  grander  sphere. 

What  is  it  you  will  do  forme? 

What  mj'  advancement  while  I  spend 
My  energies,  that  you  may  mend 

A  frittered  life  and  destiny? 

My  life  is  mine,  I  cannot  give 

Its  precious  hours  to  your  employ. 
Unless  receiving  sure  convoy 

That  I  a  larger  life  may  live. 

My  soul  is  mine,  and  I  must  die. 

You  could  not,  if  you  would,  decree 
Against  my  immortality. 

Nor  thwart  the  grave  where  I  must  lie. 

God  given  life  and  soul  are  mine. 
Two  monuments  of  trust  to  build. 
And  I  must  strive  that  they  be  filled 

With  choicest  grain  and  richest  wine; 

I  soar  to  heights  in  fancy's  flight; 
I  search  for  wisdom's  diadem, 
I  sigh  for  glimpse  of  truth's  pure  gem; 

You  stifle  me  with  self-love's  blight. 

I  love  you,  and  I  hoped,  alas  1 

That  you  could  give  me  prize  for  prize- 
That,  hand  in  hand,  we  both  might  rise; 

You  offer  jiothing;  Let  it  pass. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  LIFE. 

Into  the  forest  of  human  life 
A  woodman  came  one  autumn  day. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  an  oak  he  laid 
With  deadly  stroke  his  glittering  blade, 

Then  silently  went  his  way. 
Into  the  garden  of  human  flowers 
A  rude  king  strode  one  autumn  day. 
Choosing  the  loveliest  blossoms  there, 
He  left  a  chill  on  the  fragrant  air, 

And  silently  went  his  way. 
Into  the  realm  of  a  happy  home 
A  tyrant  stepped  one  autumn  day, 
Envied  the  beauty  and  love  it  bore  [tore, 
The  prince  from  that  home  he  rudely 

Then  silently  went  his  way. 
Forest  and  flowers,  or  hut  or  throne, 
Death  is  o'er  all  this  autumn  day. 
Ever  the  fairest,  the  one  loved  most. 
The  spoiler  gathers  to  swell  his  host. 

As  he  silently  wends  his  way. 
Look  to  the  hope  that  possessed  your  soul, 
Ere  swelled  the  grief  of  this  autumn  day, 
Hope  that  believes  immortality 
Unites  glad  friends  for  eternity. 

Then  joyfully  go  your  way. 

AFTER  MANY  YEAES. 
The  waves  of  change  have  bruised  our  hearts. 
The  waves  of  time  have  dimmed  life's  charts. 
The  rushing-  wheels  of  many  years 
Have  brought  us  both  our  share  of  tears ; 
We  scarce  have  met  —  and  seldom  heard 
Each  other's  names,  or  echoing  word; 
Fate  meant  us  ne'er  to  meet  again 
With  clasp  of  hands,  or  stroke  of  pen — 
Or  thus  we  read  the  fateful  line 
That  laid  your  path  so  far  from  mine. 
Now  many  weary  years  have  past  — 
We  meet  again,  and  dare  at  last 
To  question  Fate,  or  aught  beside 
Which  may  our  thirsting  souls  divide. 
We  meet  as  strangers,  friends  at  most. 
We  deemed  the  old  time  spell  was  lost, 
But  touch  of  hands  and  light  of  eyes 
Renewed  the  flame,  its  flres  arise 
Unquenchable  as  smothered  blaze 
Of  smoldering  ruin,  hid  for  days. 
Bursts  forth  defiantly  at  last 
To  meet  restraints  with  fury  blast ; 
Alas,  our  locks  have  silvery  grown. 
Your  face  is  furrowed  like  my  own. 
Time's  hand  has  deeply  written  there 
His  Unes  of  sorrow,  toil  and  care; 
Only  our  hearts  kept  young  and  true 
Through  life's  cold,  lonely  avenue, 
Thro'  years  of  parting,  years  of  pain 
That  never  must  be  ours  again. 
In  life,  in  death,  eternally 
My  soul  needs  you,  as  your's  needs  me. 


UNTO  THE  FAITHFUL. 

Somewhere  out  on  the  earth's  broad  bosom. 

Or  on  the  billowy  breast  of  the  sea, 
A  warm  heart  waits,  and  hopes  and  watches. 

In  search  of  happiness  and  me. 
Somewhere  he  notes  the  glow  of  the  sunset 

And  his  Ups  are  parted  in  prayer, 
He  asks  that  the  hand  which  paints  its  beauty 

May  lead  him  safe  my  love  to  share. 
He  knows  his  own  for  him  is  waiting. 

As  I  know  mine  mil  come  to  me 
If  we  but  wait  in  faith  and  courage 

The  turnmg  wheels  of  destiny. 
I  long  for  his  face  in  radiant  morn, 

I  list  for  his  step  In  the  evening's  gloom. 
But  I  waste  no  power  in  weak  repining — 

My  cheek  must  keep  for  him  its  bloom. 
I  court  the  best  that  life  can  give  me. 

That  I  some  treasure  may  convey 
To  him  who  waits,  and  hopes  and  wanders 

In  loving  search  thro'  long  delay. 
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ARLINE  CROCKER. 

Born:  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  June  5, 1853. 
Miss  Crocker  is  a  schoolteacher  at  Melvern, 
Kansas,  where  she  now  resides.  Commencing 
to  write  poems  at  an  early  age,  the  produc- 
tions of  this  lady  have  constantly  appeared  in 
the  local  press. 

yolt:h. 

The  happiest  time  for  us  is  our  youth,— 

Should  we  live  long  we'll  find  this  a  truth ; 

We  may  look  for  sweeter  joys  to  come, 

But  the  sweetest  is  our  childhood's  home. 

When  life  is  hopeful,  bright  and  gay, 

O !  if  it  could  but  last  alway. 

With  brothers,  sisters,  parents  dear. 

And  everything  the  heart  to  cheer. 

But  after  awhile  we  begin  to  roam. 

Each  one  to  find  another  home ; 

We'll  form  new  ties  and  find  new  truth. 

But  we  can't  forget  the  home  of  our  youth. 

For,  of  all  the  ties  we  form  anew. 

We  can't  find  any  half  so  true 

As  the  ones  we  formed  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Or  when  we  were  learning  our  A,  B,  C. 

And  though  we  do  choose  some  time,  some 

day. 
To  leave  our  home  and  go  far  away 
To  spend  our  life  'neath  some  other  dome. 
We  can't  forget  "  the  old  house  at  home." 
We  can't  forget  the  friends  of  that  home, 
Tho'  we  may  be  separated  for  long  years  to 

come. 
We  have  learned  this  fact,  we  have  proven 
this  truth:  [youth. 

That  the  happiest  time  is  the  time  of  our 
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REV.  EZRA  P.  CHITTENDEN. 

Born:  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  22, 1851. 
This  gentleman  is  a  parish  rector  at  Salina, 
Kansas,  where  he  is  also  professor  of  mental 
and  phj-sical  sciences  at  the  St.  John's  school 
in  the  same  city.    The  work  of  his  life  un- 


REV.   EZRA  p.   CHITTENDEN. 

douhteclly  is  The  Pleroma,  a  Poem  of  the 
Christ,  which  will  appear  in  1890.  Below  is 
given  a  few  extracts  from  this  worlj,  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  certainly  proves  him  to  be  a 
musical  and  scholarly  poet. 


THE  PLEROMA,  A  POEM  OE  THE  CHRIST- 

THE  GREETING  OF  GAIA  (THE  EARTH) 
TO  THE  SUN. 

The  greeting  of  Gaia  to  luminous  guest. 
With  turbulent  heart  and  quivering  note:— 

Passing  o'er 

Evermore  I 
Stay!  Stay!  while  nearing  our  islet  ye  Boat; 

Pass  not  by. 

Or  I  die ! 
Be  still,  O  my  heart !  list  the  urgent  behest 

Of  the  king 

On  the  wing; 
Regarding  our  smile,  approving  our  song: 

If  lie  stay 

But  a  day. 
If  he  show  but  a  blush  as  he  looks  at  my  breast, 
I  shall  dream,  I  shall  dream  in  the  night,  of 
the  dawn. 
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0  heat  of  thine  heart  1  O  blush  of  thy  brow! 
Dost  thou  burn?  wilt  thou  turn  for  an  hour? 

Passing  o'er 

Evermore ! 
On  my  breast  thou  shalt  rest  and  embower; 

Win  my  heart 

Ere  we  part; 
AUmj'  virginal  riches  with  luster  endow: 

Pass  not  by  or  I  die ! 

Dost  flame?  ah  the  shame!  and  still  ridest  on? 
"The  day  hath  its  end  and  parteth  us  now: 

But  the  night  with  its  queen 

Shall  shortly  be  seen." 
Thus  beaming  on  Gaia,  entreateth  the  sun. 

Passing  o'er  evermore. 

The  Mead  of  the  Moon— the  regent  of  night! 

1  wake  from  my  swoon  and  drink  of  thy  light ; 

I  revive  and  shall  live. 
Thou  art  fair,  O  thou  queen!  and  dost  rival 

my  love ! 
Dost  thou  drink  of  his  sheen,  and  his  bland- 
ishments prove? 
Ah  my  heart,  canst  forgive? 
"  A  vestal,"  O  joy !  and  the  king  is  unwed ! 
So  love  doth  not  cloy,  and  I  deck  now  my  bed  — 

Thou  wilt  come  with  the  dawn: 
Thou  are  fair,  O  thou  queen,  and  dost  honor 

his  flame: 
Thou  art  haughty  I  ween,  and  dost  Hyen  dis- 
dain! 
Hast  on,  thou  life-giving  sun ! 

Lo,  whisperings  breathe  in  the  air  and  the 

wave ; 
While  cloudlets  me  wreathe,  and  I  dip  me  and 

lave 
In  the  surf  of  the  shore. 

0  thou  messenger  Morn,  dost  thou  beckon  me 

blest? 
Or  dost  beckon  forlorn?  If  his  light  warm  my 
breast 
I  shall  murmur  no  more. 

The  song  of  the  stars,  the  far  away  stars! 

Twinkling,  tinkling. 
Faintly  audible,  ever  laudible ; 

Meeting,  greeting 
In  me,  poor  Gaia,  no  wish  that  debars. 

1  cannot  reck  you,  O  numberless  notes! 

Timing,  chiming. 
Concords  beautiful, 
Motions  dutiful; 
Sparkling,  darkling, 
A  myriad  maze  of  musical  notes. 

Still  the  words  I  divine  both  soothe  and  relieve. 

Listing,  try  sting; 

Telling  so  faintly. 

Never  so  quaintly. 

Drifting,  sifting 
By  signs  clearly  known.  "  He  comes  do  not 
grieve:" 
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Ye  fade  from  the  sky  at  the  bugle  of  dawn! 

Flying,  hieing; 
Whither  O  stars  with  light-winged  ears? 

Svriniming, —  dininiiug  — 
A  flush,  and  a  hush,  ah  stars  are  ye  gone? 
The  dance  of  the  dawn,  rosy  dawn! 
Announcing  sweet  Gaia  the  Sun ; 

Lo,  he  rides  o'er  the  deep, 
And  awaketh  from  sleep 
Primordial  plant  and  animate  form, 
By  the  flat  of  God,  the  ocean's  vast  swarm. 
Hie,  hie,  to  yon  mount,  holy  mount ! 
From  his  summit  aloft  may'st  thou  count 

Each  separate  ray, 

A  herald  of  day. 
His  august  form  rising  full  from  the  stream, 
Assuring,  O  maiden,  thy  hope  is  no  dream! 
He  comes!  Lo,  he  comes!  and  I  live! 
Gaia  lives;  he  shall  bless  me  and  give 

For  my  fears  beating  strong 

A  recompense  long; 
Eef  reshing  the  air,  and  the  meadow  and  wave ; 
Grant  all  I  can  think,  and  all  I  can  crave: 

Passing  o'er 

Evermore ! 
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THE  TRILOBITE. 

Tri-lobed  Trilobite ! 

Tell  who  hath  made  thee ! 

Sing  of  the  circles 

And  bands  that  array'd  thee ! 

Curving  and  winding. 

Lacing  and  binding. 
Limits  confiding  thee : 
Doubly  dividing  thee 

Lengthwise  — 

CrossMise  — 
Tri-lobed  Trilobite! 
Leaf-like  Trilobite !      • 
Say  who  hath  fluted, 
Body  and  buckler. 
And  jointings  computed! 

Ordered  thy  stages, 

Numbered  thy  pages! 
First  of  Articulate, 
Myriads  to  estimate ! 

Curhng  — 

■Whirling  — 
Leaf-like  Trilobite ! 
Many-eyed  Trilobite ! 
Multiple-jointed ; 
Sing  of  the  Limits 

Elect  and  appointed; 

Sizing  and  spacing. 

Measuring  and  tracing, 
A  complicate  being; 
Imago  foreseeing: 

Evolving, 

Resohing 
The  many-eyed  Trilobite ! 


MRS.  JOAXXA  P.  POOR. 

BORX:  Fairfax,  Yt.,  July  18, 1820. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  this  lady  taught  school, 
continuing  her  studies  in  the  meantime  at  the 
academy  at  Georgia  for  a  few  terms.  She 
taught  until  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  B.  W.  Poor,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Johnson.  She  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  ladies'  literary  association  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  in  which  city  she  now  resides. 
The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Poor  is  characterized  bj' 
clearness  of  thought  as  well  as  beauty  and 
grace  of  expression. 


ENFOLDED. 
There  are  shades  of  deepening  gray 
SteaUng  through  each  golden  ray 
That  attends  the  dying  day. 
Soft  they  fall  o'er  nature's  face, — 
Like  the  veil  of  filmy  lace 
That  enhances  bridal  grace. 

Darker  still  the  shades  appear. 
Filling  space  both  far  and  near, 
With  their  presence  dim  and  drear. 
As  if  forced  by  stern  command. 
Shadows  glide  o'er  all  the  land,— 
Silent,  stealthy,  hand  in  hand. 

Well  may  labor  cease  from  toil. 
From  its  groans,  its  tears.  Its  moil,— 
Darkness  wraps  both  serf  and  soil. 
Helpless,  I,  with  welcome  meet, 
Every  eve  its  coming  greet,— 
Bringing  me  communings  sweet. 

Hum  of  voices  through  the  town. 
In  the  darkness  seems  to  drown  — 
All  its  tumult  dying  down. 
Trusting  Him  whose  wise  behest 
Worlds  obey,  I  sink  to  rest, — 
Sweetest  boon  of  life  and  best. 

Borne  through  space  without  a  jar. 
Starry  worlds,  that  gleam  afar, 
Shine  to  light  our  whirling  car. 
Folded  in  night's  sable  veil. 
Blind  to  woes  that  life  assail. 
Soul  may  labor  and  prevail. 

Thoughts  elusive  may  pursue. 
Stay  their  flight,  their  themes  renew, 
Find  their  value  deep  and  true. 
Dark  and  awesome  midnight  hour ! 
Silent,  solemn,  mystic  power! 
Thou  to  me  art  richest  dower. 

Till,  my  eyelids  kissed  by  sleep. 
Thought  its  tenor  fails  to  keep  — 
Lost  is  sense  in  slumber  deep. 
Then  the  spirit,  winged  for  change. 
Speeds  to  dreamland  weird  and  strange. 
Where  no  mortal  feet  may  range. 
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MRS.  MATTIE  W.  ANGWIN. 

Born:  Darke  Co., 0.,  Aug.  31, 1850. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Toledo  Blade  and   other  journals  of  repute. 


iMRS.  JIATTIE  W.  ANGWIN. 

She  now  resides  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo.,  with  her 
luishaud,  R.  H.  Angwin,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1872,  and  her  two  sons. 
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TWO  GRAVES. 
Years  agone  a  maiden  wandered 

In  a  churchyard,  grave  and  old, 
Coming  o'er  the  marble  tablets 

Weeping  for  the  tales  they  told. 
And  at  last  her  weary  footsteps 

Paused  beside  a  little  mound 
Overgrown  with  weeds  and  rushes. 

Parting  them,  a  name  slie  found. 
And  below,  in  words  so  tender. 

Told  of  broken  hearts  and  drear. 
These  the  words  the  maiden  pondered : 

"Many  hopes  lie  buried  here." 
Years  have  passed,  and  in  a  city 

Wallis  that  maiden,  but  her  brow 
Is  not  free  from  care  and  sorrow— 

For  she  is  a  mother  now. 
Glancing  down  a  look  of  horror 

Steals  upon  that  care-worn  face, 
For,  beside  her  feet  is  lying 

Not  a  child  in  death's  embrace. 
But  a  boy  in  drunken  slumber,— 

One  she  taught  to  kneel  in  prayer. 


Night  and  morn  ere  sin  had  blighted 
Form  and  face  of  beauty  rare. 

Wild  with  grief,  she  kneels  beside  him 

Calling  loud  his  name,  so  dear, 
Oh !  my  child,  she  wails  in  sorrow, 
"  Many  hopes  are  buried  here." 

And  thus  it  is.  In  hearts  about  us, 
Hopes  are  buried  day  by  day. 

By  the  cup  of  Demon's  brewing. 
And  Christians  sleep  upon  the  way. 

'Rouse  ye  mighty  temperance  legion, 
Battle  bravely  for  the  right. 

Lest  the  sun  of  souls  about  us 
Shall  go  down  in  darkest  night. 


NED  WILBUR'S  STORY. 
'Twas  night  when  in  a  lighted  hall 

The  flowing  bowl  was  passed  around 
With  bacchanalian  songs  of  mirth. 

By  men  inured  to  sinful  sound. 

It  came  to  one  whose  feet  had  strayed 
In  sin's  broad  highway  many  years. 

Surprise  was  pictured  on  each  face 
To  find  that  rough,  strong  man,  in  tears. 

At  last  one  spoke:  "  Why,  Ned,  old  boy, 
I've  stood  beside  you  many  a  day 

When  shot  and  shell  around  us  rained 
And  many  fell  amid  the  fray. 

"  And  often,  too,  we've  passed  thro'  scenes 
And  witnessed  sorrows  that  were  deep, 

But  never  yet,  my  dear  old  friend. 
Have  I  been  one  to  see  you  weep." 

Then  Ned  arose  and  slowly  said : 
"  Your  words,  mj'  comrade,  all  are  true, 

These  are  the  fii'st  tears  I  have  shed 
Since  that  dark  day  we  donned  the  blue. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  of  a  scene 

Enacted  many  years  ago: — 
Long  ere  the  time  that  you  and  I 

Went  forth  to  meet  the  coming  foe. 

"  A  mother  lay  in  Death's  embrace. 
Unmindful  of  the  gazing  crowds, 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  she  — 
Was  passing  from  me  to  the  clouds. 

"A  very  little  child  I  was. 
And  yet,  I  knelt  beside  her  bed 

And  cried  in  frantic,  childish  fear 
Oh !  Mother,  speak  to  little  Ned: 

"  Then  scanned  her  face  in  mute  appeal 
And  saw  her  open  wide  her  eyes. 

One  hand  she  placed  upon  my  head, 
The  other  pointed  to  the  skies. 

"  To-night  when  that  vile  cup  was  passed 
I  saw  again  that  sainted  face  — 

It  passed  between  me  and  the  glass 
Jvist  as  it  looked  in  death's  embrace. 
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I'  From  this  time  forth,  I  spurn  the  bo'wl, 

No  more  I'U  meet  you  in  this  hall, 
A  mother  waits  in  yonder  skies 

And  I  can  hear  her  weird  call." 
He  ceased  to  speak,  dead  silence  reigned 

Where  late  was  heard  the  revel  wild. 
For  every  list'ner  seemed  to  view 

That  dying  mother  and  her  child. 
And  from  that  hour  that  brave  man  ceased 

In  paths  of  sinfulness  to  roam. 
In  hy-ways  and  the  city's  streets 

He  toils  to  taring  the  wanderer  home. 
Oh !  taoys,  who  mourn  a  mother  dead, 

May  you,  like  him,  see  her  face  pass 
Before  you,  ere  you  reach  a  hand 

To  grasp  the  ruby,  poisoned  glass. 


MRS.E.S.B.CORBETT. 

This  lady  has  written  many  fine  poems  for 
recitation  before  anniversaries  and  public 
gatherings.  Mrs.  Corbet  t  is  a  lady  of  a  modest 
and  retiring  disposition,  and  is  rather  averse 
to  any  public  display  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. Her  poems  have  been  widely  read 
and  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press 
and  public  generally. 


AUTUMN  LOVERS. 
Red  and  green  with  brown  and  golden ; 

Full  of  glory,  grand,  sublime ! 
Fifty  years  at  full  completion 
In  this  golden  autumn  time. 
Nature  tells  the  simple  story. 
Tells  it  in  the  natural  way ; 
Life  sends  out  its  greatest  glory 
Near  the  tab'nacle's  decay. 
Autumn  lovers,  autumn  lovers. 
Loving  still  in  autumn  covers. 
Bright  October,  we  admire 

Thy  mottled  foliage  in  its  sway; 
Grand  and  queenly  are  the  jewels 

From  the  hand  of  perfect  day. 
Nature'll  change  thy  garb  of  grandeur 

For  a  dress  of  snowy  white. 
Melting  in  the  spring-day  sunshine 
As  the  day  succeeds  the  night; 
Autumn  lovers,  autumn  lovers, 
God  in  spirit  o'er  thee  hovers. 
Here  we  make  a  golden  period, 

Hemmed  around  in  friendship  true; 
And  this  is  a  free-will  offering: 

"  May  God's  blessing  fall  on  you !" 
May  your  children  prove  most  faithful  — 
How  you've  loved  them  well  and  long  — 
Joyed  their  joys  and  sighed  their  sorrows; 
Key-note  in  this  wedding  song. 
Autumn  lovers,  autumn  lovers, 
Human  failings,  true  love  covers. 
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Heavenly  Father,  if  in  wisdom 

May  this  day  of  all  be  best; 
Knitting  friendship,  ties  of  kindred. 

In  some  way  maj'  all  be  blest. 
Like  the  artist's  touch  of  finish. 

Or  the  sweets  drawn  from  the  flower, 
Queen  of  joy,  reign  queen  among  us, 

Moonlight  in  the  starry  hour. 
Autumn  lovers,  autumn  lovers, 
God's  own  smile  around  thee  hovers. 

If  we  e'er  renew  this  meeting. 

Bridegroom  and  your  faithful  bride. 
In  a  second  golden  wedding. 

It  will  be  beyond  the  tide. 
May  some  joy  to-daj'  transmitted. 

Brighten  life  as  life  wears  on; 
Trust  in  God  and  when  he  calls  you 

'Twill  be  said:  "A  Daniel's  gone!" 
Autumn  lovers,  autumn  lovers, 
Trust  in  God  and  be  His  lovers. 


LIGHT. 

The  emblematic  little  flower 

That  droops  in  shade  of  night 
Looks  sweetly  up  in  tears  of  dew. 
All  sparkling  in  the  light. 
Thou  sorrowing  soul  on  troubled  sea. 

Beneath  a  mourning  sail. 
Like  snow-flakes  on  the  wing-ed  wind 

Within  a  mui-muring  gale. 
Lift  up  thy  faith,  when  shadows  fall 

You  try  in  vain  to  clear, 
For,  when  you've  done  your  very  all, 

A  guiding  hand  is  near. 
When  crushed  in  tears  of  bitter  wrong. 

And  memory  cites  the  face 
Of  some  loved  one  beyond  the  vale. 

In  tranquil  look  of  grace. 
And  calm  repose  no  words  can  tell. 

Comes  from  this  angel,  light; 
O !  spirit,  born  from  spirit  laud, 

Beyond  the  shores  of  night ! 
Didst  thou  f  I'om  God's  own  hand  come 
down 

The  weary  one  to  calm? 
To  hold  communion  with  His  own, 

And  bear  me  on  thine  arm? 
See  yonder  cliff,  in  darksome  hours 

Witli  creviced  i-ockin  sight, 
As  though  the  sun  in  passing  through 

Had  left  a  trailing  light. 
Thou  art,  O  earth,  a  beauteous  theme! 

Green  mantled,  or  in  white. 
With  hills  and  vales  and  song  of  birds. 

In  sunlight,  or  in  night. 
We  laugh  and  sing,  aye,  sing  of  home ! 

A  vantage  yet  to  be. 
For  surges  take  their  backward  roll 

As  we  are  nearing  thee. 
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FRANCIS  ASBURY  TODD. 

Born  :  Groveport,  O.,  June  27, 1834. 
For  the  past  forty  years  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Todd  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
periodical  press.    He  has  principally  been  eu- 


FRANCIS  ASBTTRY  TODD. 

gaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Todd  now  resides  in 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  in  which  town  his  son  prac- 
tices law  and  is  at  the  present  time  the  coun- 
ty prosecuting  attorney. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE. 
One  day  among  the  iiowers  strayed 

Our  Gracie,  blossom  sweet,  and  I— 
With  suitors  to  the  little  maid 

Of  Flora's  choicest  offerings  nigh. 
"I  love  the  blossoms,  pa,"  said  she, 

"This  one  it  is  so  pretty  —  see!" 
As  from  a  climbing  vine  she  took 

And  held  up  witli  admiring  look 
A  white  rose. 
"  Yes,  it  is  beautiful,  my  dear," 

I  said;  and  then  her  taste  to  test: 
"  But  of  the  pretty  blossoms  here. 

Which  one  is  fairer  than  the  rest?" 
She  answered,  her  inquiring  eyes 

Mine  searching  with  perplexed  surprise. 
As  if  she  could  not  quite  make  out 

The  question  that  implied  a  doubt, 
"The  white  rosel" 
"That  I  may  weave  a  garland  now 

As  coronet  for  you  to  wear, 
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So  as  to  wreath  your  peai-ly  brow 

And  nestle  in  5-our  golden  hair. 
Which  of  the  beauties,  darling  mine. 

Will  with  the  purest  luster  shine. 
And  be  most  fitting  for  the  task?" 

"Which  one  papa?  How  strange  to  ask! 
The  white  rose!" 
That  was  a  year  ago.    To-day 

Among  the  flowers  I  alone 
Am  twining  a  white  wi-eath  to  lay 

Upon  the  grave  wherein  our  own 
Sweet  blossom  pale  in  death  now  lies. 

Whose  spirit  left  us  for  the  skies ! 
Befitting  'tis  that  I  should  make 

This  wreath  and  choose  for  her  sweet 
sake 

The  white  rose. 
Our  darling  Gracie  —  living  yet  — 

Now  I  can  see  with  quickened  sight 
How  beautiful  the  coronet 

She  chose  so  well  of  roses  white; 
As  symbol  of  a  soul  too  pure 

For  earth's  attractions  long  to  lure! 
And,  as  I  twine  this  wreath  to-day, 

I  kiss,  while  looking  far  away, 
The  white  rose ! 


THE  PATH  THAT  LEADS  TO  SCHOOL. 
'Tis  no  romantic  path  that  leads 

By  winding  stream  and  ruined  mill. 
Or  traverses  enchanted  ground 

That  poets  grace  with  charms  at  will; 
'Tis  but  a  turf-edged  path  that  skirts 

A  meadow  and  some  wooded  lands, 
And  enters  in  a  lane  beyond. 

That   leads   to  where   the   schoolhouse 
stands ; 
Along  which,  to  the  common  school, 

'Neath  morning's  brighter  cloudy  sky. 
Go  Willie  and  his  brother  Lew, 

And  little  sisters,  Nell  and  Fly. 
With  agile  limbs  and  buoyant  thought. 

They  daily  trip  that  path  along; 
And  sun  or  shade,  or  warm  or  cold, 

Their  hearts   are  cheered  with  gleeful 
song ; 
So  care  free  now,  how  shall  they  learn 

The  path  they  tread  with  childish  glee 
But  brings  them  to  the  starting  place 

Of  ways  that  lead  to  destiny? 
Mysterious  ways  to  such  of  them. 

The  unseen  paths  all  j"et  untried; 
Each  leading  to  a  final  end, 

How  find  the  true  without  a  guide? 
They  must  be  taught  to  choose  aright; 

They  can  not  see  the  paths  afar; 
They  only  know  the  way  prepared 

By  those  whose  love's  their  guiding  star. 
Thus  on  the  pathway  to  the  school, 

'Neath  morning's  bright  or  cloudy  sky,    | 
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Go  Willie  and  bis  brother  Lew, 

And  little  sisters,  Nell  and  Fly. 
And  what,  for  time  that's  spent  thereat, 

Is  gained  or  lost  to  them  for  aye : 
How  much  is  due  to  those  who  ought 

To  train  their  minds  and  teach  the  way? 
Yes,  friends,  the  path  that  leads  to  school, 

Just  reaches  to  life's  broader  ways; 
And  little  ones  who  trip  along 

That  path  to-day,  in  future  days 
Must  walk  in  chosen  paths  of  life. 

With  joy  or  grief,  to  weal  or  woe! 
And  whither  we  direct  their  wills, 

There  will  we  find  their  footsteps  go ; 
Then  may  we  teach  their  tender  minds 

The  knowledge  that  will  lead  aright; 
So  shall  our  children  learn  to  walk 

In  wisdom's  ways  and  Heaven's  light. 


CHARLES  T.  LOWATER. 

Born:  Goodhue,  Minn.,  Sept.  2, 1867. 
This  gentleman  has  contributed  to  the  lead- 
ing- papers  of  Wisconsin.       He  has  written 
stories  and  other  prose  articles  as  well  as  poe- 
try.   Mr.  Lowater  is  a  printer  by  profession. 


GHOSTS. 

Ghosts  are  ever  at  my  side. 

Guests  that  joy  and  sorrow  give; 
Some  are  ghosts  of  those  that  died. 

Some  are  ghosts  of  those  that  live. 
One,  black-eyed  and  lissome-formed, 

Haunts  me  in  my  sweetest  hours; 
She  and  love  mj'  young  heart  Avarmed 

When  the  spring  was  gay  with  flowers. 
Some  have  faces  pale  and  wan. 

Some  have  looks  so  light  and  free ; 
One's  a  child,  and  one  a  man 

Old  and  bent  with  toil  for  me. 
But  the  saddest  of  the  hosts. 

Though  the  one  all  hearts  to  win. 
Is  a  bright-eyed  clean-souled  ghost, 

Shade  of  what  I  might  have  been. 
E\  ermore  he  points  me  back 

With  a  stern  accusing  hand, 
To  the  places  in  life's  track 

Where  I  faltered  in  the  sand  — 
Where  my  steps  grew  halt  and  slow, 

Though  the  goal  was  plain  in  sight; 
Where  in  sloth  I  laid  me  low 

Long  before  the  fall  of  night. 
When  the  day  begins  at  dawn 

When  at  night  the  day  is  o'er. 
Never  is  a  specter  gone. 

Always  is  their  number  more. 
And  the  spirit  land  to  me. 

Is  no  myth ;  for  at  mj'  side 
Sleeping,  waking,  still  I  see 

Ghosts  who  live  and  ghosts  who  died. 


EDWARD  P.  DICKERMAN. 

Born:  Cheshire,  O.,  Sept.  16, 1842. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Dickerman  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time.  He  became  a  soldier  at  twenty,  and  re- 
mained in  the  army  for  one  year.  Mr.  Dick- 
erman generally  follows  the  occupation  of 
farming.  In  1881  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems  which  was  well  received.  Mr.  Dick- 
erman now  resides  at  Eads,  in  the  state  of  Col- 
orado, where  he  is  highly  respected. 


LOVE  AMID  THE  ROSES. 

0  yonder  is  a  flower 

The  depths  of  my  heart  has  stirred. 
Yon  jasmine  shaded  bower 

Conceals  a  warbling  bird  — 
Fair  flower,  with  charming  power 

Thy  rapturous  strains  are  heard. 
My  love,  I  ask  her  pardon, 

Is  a  lovely  blooming  rose, 
Society  the  garden 

Wherein  sweet  flower  grows, 
Propriety  her  warden, 

A  shielding  influence  throws. 
Eesplendent  garden  lily. 

Both  lily  and  rose  in  one. 
Out-blooming  daffodilly 

Like  fair-faced  cloistered  nun; 
In  her  enchanting  villa 

Close  kept  from  the  burning  sun. 
Far  lovelier  than  the  houri. 

Consoling  Moslem  shade. 
In  Heaven  all  light  and  flowery, 

Fair,  unassuming  maid. 
Wit,  culture  are  thy  dowry. 

In  beauty's  bright  brigade. 
Love  lightens  all  our  worry 

And  palliates  the  wrong. 
In  love's  entrancing  flurry 

I  quaver  all  day  long; 
My  heart  sings  tirra  lirra 

In  merry,  j  ubilant  song. 

1  cannot  keep  from  singing 
Throughout  the  livelong  day, 

Joy  to  my  heart  comes  winging 

From  beauty's  sunny  ray. 
Light-hearted  pleasure  bringing 

With  smiles  and  glances  gay. 


SONG. 
0  my  dainty,  little  darling. 

Smiling  sunshine,  pearl  of  beauty. 
Hearts  in  love's  light  meshes  snarling. 

Loving  thee  is  blissful  duty. 
Come  to  me,  my  own,  my  treasure. 

Come  and  bid  me  sweet  good  morrow, 
For  thy  presence  brings  me  pleasure. 

And  thy  absence  bringeth  sorrow.    . 
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WILL  FARRAND  FELCH. 

Born:  Columbus,  O. 
Although  comparatively  a  young-  man,  Mr. 
Felch  has  written  several  worlss  of  fiction, 
which  have  received  quite  a  little  prominence 
in  the  world  of  literature.  He  has  also  written 
several  dramas.  As  a  poet  he  is  a  decided  suc- 
eess.and  has  published  a  little  volume  entitled 


WILL  FARRAND  FELCH. 

Legends  and  Lyrics,  and  also  a  narrative  poem 
in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Felch  has  contributed  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Current,  Potter's  Month- 
ly and  other  publications  of  prominence.  His 
Triad  of  Love  Lyrics  shows  him  to  be  one  of 
the  best  love-verse  writers  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Felch  now  resides  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DAWN. 

She  looks  upon  the  lake's  expanse — 
Her  hair  wind-blown  o'er  eyes  as  blue 
As  mist  that  seems  the  waves  to  trance. 
She  watches  the  glad  waves  advance, 
Retreat,  dance  at  her  feet. 
And  then  again  retreat. — 
In  rhythmic,  endless  amplitude: 
A  priestess  of  the  solitude. 
Along  the  shore  she  steps  in  state, — 
Her  cheek  glows  with  the  rosy  dawn 
That  now  begins  to  dissipate 
The  morning's  pearly  dews  that  wait 
To  greet,  elate,  her  feet. 
And  touch  her  gown,  so  sweet, 


Then  melt  in  balmy  morning  air,— 
Like  fragrance  poured  from  chalice  rare. 

Her  voice, — soft  as  the  note  that  falls 
From  nesting  bird,  awake  at  night. 
When  to  her  drowsy  mate  she  calls,— 
Like  music  of  the  past,  enthralls; 

Upsoars  and  falls,  then  soars; 

Like  siren  songs,  from  shores 
Of  fatal  Tyrrhenean  sea, — 
A  flood  of  buoyant  minstrelsy. 

Her  suave  and  gracious  presence  fills. 
Completes  the  scene;  her  graceful  mien 
Enchants:  like  brightest  dream  fulfills 
Its  mission,—  all  the  sense  instills 
With  light,  then  thrills  delight 
Through  all  the  inner  sight. 
Alas !  she  is  like  fleeting  breath : 
Twilight  of  Life !  The  Dawn  of  Death  I 


A  TRIAD  OF  LOVE  LYRICS. 

RONDEAU. 

A  rose  fell  from  her  hair,  in  dance: 
I  picked  it  up,  my  heart  in  trance. 
And  as  the  dancing  ceased,  I  sought 
Her  out,  from  all  the  rout,  and  brought 
The  flower.    I  caught  a  thankful  glance. 
And  then  the  whirling  waltz  went  on. 
Was  lovely  Aphrodite,  wan. 
As  fair,  when  she,  bright  myth  of  dawn. 
Arose? 

Incarnate  blush,  sweet  rose,  your  right 
To  touch  the  alabaster  white 

Of  her  fair  throat,  and  flush  with  tint 
Of  rose  —  a  subtle,  precious  hint  — 
None  dare  dispute,  but  envy  quite,— 
My  rose! 

SERENADE. 

This  is  my  lady's  bower,— 
Her  favored  flowers  here.— 

She  sits  here  by  the  hour, 
While  I,  in  covert  near. 
Watch  every  gentle  sigh. 

Grow,  little  rose,  and  clamber 

Up  to  her  jalousie: 
And  with  your  arms  of  amber. 
So  guard  her,  jealously, 
That  rough  winds  pass  her  by. 

Bear  upward,  leaflet,  fondly. 

The  kiss  I  give  you  now. 
And  as  she  gazes  on  thee 

Declare  to  her  my  vow. 
That  I  may  know  my  fate. 

And  if  she  asks  the  reason 
Why  you  do  bear  my  love. 

Say  that  my  heart's  in  treason. 

And  dare  not  throb  or  move: 

It  must  in  patience  wait. 
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And  if  she  will  but  bear  me, 
You  then  have  played  your  part: 

But,  still,  I  greatly  fear  me 
I  shall  then  fail  in  art 
To  speed  fair  Cupid's  dart. 

CAPRICE. 

I  know  not  if  I  love  her,— 

I  wonder  if  I  bate? 

Now  she  her  love  is  cooing, — 

And  now  stands  quite  apart, — 

Love  rankles  with  its  smart. 
She  listens  to  my  wooing, — 

But  vows  she  has  no  heart! 
If  I  could  but  discover 
Whether  I  bate  or  love  her. 

Then  I  could  play  my  part. 

I  wonder  if  this  moment 

She  wishes  me  away, 

And  deems  me  onlj'  stupid? 

I  fancy  I  can  see 

Fond  eyes  that  smile  on  me. 
I'll  try  this  bow  of  Cupid, 

And  win  her  if  1  may : 
I'll  hesitate  no  longer, — 
My  heart  is  growing  stronger, — 

I'll  know  my  fate  to-day. 


THE  WRAITH  OF  BY-GONE  BEAUTY. 

A  silence  falls  within  the  chamber; 

A  darkness  waits  within  the  ball : 
No  footfah  rests  upon  the  threshold,— 

But  Death  reigns  sovereign  over  all. 

The  ghostly  odor  of  a  blossom 
Exhales  upon  the  drowsy  dusk ; 

Its  perfume  has  the  faintest  fragrance. 
Like  long-spent,  lingering  scent  of  musk. 

No  foot  has  crossed  the  haunted  chamber ; 

No  traihng  garments  sweep  the  floor ; 
It  is  the  Wraith  of  By-gone  Beauty 

That  stands  within  the  open  door ! 

Her  ghostly  gown  has  ceased  its  rustle,— 
But  seems  to  move  the  empty  gloom, 

And  all  the  sadness  of  her  presence. 
Now  freights  the  silence  of  the  room. 

Her  graceful  garments,  sentient  seeming. 
Enshroud  a  form,  divinely  fair. 

Her  image  haunts  the  misty  mirror, — 
And  sees  a  ghost's  reflection  there! 

The  UUes  lie  on  brow  and  bosom, 
And  twine  the  meshes  of  her  hair, — 

But,  deadly  white,  her  pallid  beauty 
Seems  frozen  by  a  proud  despair. 

It  brightens  into  earthly  seeming— 

A  wondrous  charm,  ethereal- 
Then  fades,  like  dawn  mist,  evanescent, 
And  vanishes,  beyond  recall. 
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Within  this  silent  habitation,— 
Where  Love's  reign  is  forever  o'er, — 

Nor  Joy,  nor  jest,  again  may  enter, 
Since  love  and  life  can  come  no  more ! 


JAMES  A.  D^MOSS,  M.  D. 

Born  in  Indiana,  Feb.  5, 1859. 
Becoming  a  student  of  medicine  under  his 
father,  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1882. 
In  1881  Dr.  DeMoss  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
M.  Oliver;  he  now  resides  in  Thayer,  Kansas, 
with  his  wife  and  little  daughter.  As  a  wi'iter. 
Dr.  DeMoss  has  been  somewhat  prolific,  al- 
though but  little  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  His  contributions  have  appeared  in 
the  Voice  of  Masonry  and  Family  Magazine, 
as  well  as  many  other  journals  of  equal  pro- 
minence. He  contemplates  issuing  a  volume 
in  the  near  future. 


THOUGHTS. 

Thoughts  are  flying  inspirations. 
Fleeting  as  the  summer's  cloud; 

Grasp  them,  hold  them,  they  are  precious, 
Silent,  yet  they  speak  aloud. 

For  the  inspirations  lifting. 
From  the  soul's  deep  silvered  strand, 

Are  the  fresh  and  brilliant  jewels- 
Tokens  of  the  inner  man. 

Thoughts,  like  rivers  run,  to  oceans. 
The  great  sea  of  human  lore ; 

But  it  first  must  fall  in  showers. 
On  the  mead,  and  marsh,  and  moor. 

Then  refresh  the  fevered  meadows. 
Let  some  dew  fall  in  the  night ; 

If  you  cannot  send  the  showers. 
You  can  lend  your  little  mite. 

Selfish  natures  cannot  broaden 
From  without  their  narrow  self ; 

Wealth  you  hold  within  your  bosom 
Narrows  more  and  more  yourself. 

Breathe  alar  your  thoughts  of  meaning. 
Like  the  dew  of  Hermon's  plain ; 

"  Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters- 
It  will  turn  to  you  again." 


MY  LIFE. 
Life  to  me  is  as  the  waters. 

From  the  mountain  leaping  down. 
Through  the  meadows  and  the  rivers. 

To  the  ocean  onward  bound. 
So  my  life  from  youth's  glad  hill-top, 

Draining  through  a  channeled  world. 
Onward  bounding,  smoothly  streaming. 

Cradle  in  the  grave  is  hurled. 
When  absorbed  within  the  bosom 

Of  old  ocean's  peaceful  rest. 
Lost  I  then  shall  be  forever. 

In  divinity  at  rest. 
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DANIEL  MCCARTHY. 

Born  in  Ireland,  Nov.  15,  1850. 
In  1863  Mr.  McCarthy  came  to  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. During-  his  leisure  time  he  has  written 
both  prose  and  verse  for  the  press,  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  America,  and  have  received 
very  cniuiriiiiif-iitar\'  iiinl    f,iA  i  n  ;il.ii'   i-ilitnrial 


DANIEL  M'CARTHY. 

comment.  The  Journal  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
speaks  of  Daniel  McCarthy  as  a  scholarly  gen- 
tleman, who  is  gaining  fame  as  a  writer  and 
poet.  In  person  Mr.  McCarthj'  is  of  fine  sta- 
ture, and  his  genial  smile  and  gentlemanly 
hearing  have  won  for  him  many  ardent  friends 
and  admirers. 
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THE  LITTLE  SHAMROCK. 
Oh,  emblem  of  that  dear  old  land 

Of  chivalry  and  lore. 
Imported  from  thy  native  sod, 

To  Columbia's  distant  shore; 
I  now  behold  your  triple  leaf. 

Just  fresh  as  I  have  seen 
In  the  verdant  vales  of  Kerry, 

In  my  native  isle  of  green. 
On  board  the  ill-fated  Oiegon, 

Sunk  beneath  a  tidal  wave. 
The  Shamrock's  little  slender  roots 

Had  touch'd  a  watery  grave; 


But,  the  plant  St.  Patrick  used 

To  teach  his  holy  creed. 
Was  destined  not  to  perish  there  — 

From  danger  hence  was  freed. 
In  clusters  now,  the  shipwreck'd  sprig 

Is  growing  in  mellow  clay. 
Transplanted  there  by  willing  hands 

Lest  the  emblem  would  decay ; 
Ah !  may  the  one  who  cared  it  well 

Eeceived  full  meed  of  praise; 
She  work'd  with  faith  and  diligence 

Her  shamrock  dear  to  raise. 
On  next  St.  Patrick's  Day  we'll  have 

An  Irish  shamrock  green. 
Raised  in  this  land  of  Washington, 

We'll  always  love,  I  ween ; 
And  with  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes 

And  the  flag  of  Erin's  Isle, 
To  martial  music  we'll  keep  step 

And  march  in  double  file. 


FOND  MEMORIES  OF  IRELAND. 
O,  I  long  to  see  Erin,  and  once  more  to  roam 
The  hills  and  green  valleys  of  my  old,  native 

home. 
Where  in  boyhood  I've  studied  old  Irish  lore. 
The  deeds  of  "Isheen,"  and  those  brave  men 

of  yore. 
And  that  deai-  spot,  Dungagen,  the  place  of 

my  birth. 
The   healthiest  and  fairest,  I  think  on  the 

earth, 
Where  red-blossom'd  heather,  furze  and  green 

broom. 
Delighted  my  heart,  with  their  fragrance  and 

bloom. 
Ah !   it's  oft  by  the  seaside,  I  walk'd  to  the 

Reen, 
Where  lads  and  the  lasses  there  danc'd  on  the 

green ; 
Whose  smiles  like  the  sunbeam  at  evening's 

bright  close. 
Shed  a  gleam  o'er  that  vale,  where  the  white 

lily  grows. 
It  reminds  me  of  childhood,  and  it's  often  I 

ween. 
On  the  days  that  I'  ve  spent  in  old  Caherciveen, 
Where  "the  boys  "all  were  ready,  awaiting 

the  "call," 
To   battle   their  freedom   from  base  Saxon 

thrall. 
Fond  memories  of  Ireland  are  sealed  on  my 

brain. 
And  wherever  I  wander,  they  still  will  re- 
main ; 
Like  the  dewdrops  that  freshen  the  leaves  of 

a  rose. 
In  the  core  of  its  cluster,  would  wish  to  re- 
pose. 
But,  alas!  my  dear  Erin,  how  sad  is  thy  fate^ 
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Those  Orang-e  fanatics,  still  gall  thee  of  late ; 

And  your  faithful,  good  people,  forced  to  ab- 
scond [tire  land. 

The  homes  of  their  birthright,  and  lov'd  na- 

Now,  ye  true  sons  of  Erin,  yield  not  in  this 
fray,  [day; 

The  hour  that  is  darkest,  is  the  hour  before 

Your  cause  is  most  righteous,  and  the  goal 
you  will  gain,  [the  Dane. 

And  landlords  you'll  vanquish,  as  Brian  did 

KOBEET  EMMET. 

0  land  of  my  birthright  across  the  blue  wave. 
The   home    of   the  true  poets  and  warriors 

brave: 

1  grieve  for  thy  bondage  tho'  now  far  away 
From  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  where  ty- 
rants hold  sway. 

Ah  fain  would  I  roam  o'er  thy  heath-covered 

hills. 
And  stay  by  the  brookside  and  murmuring 

rills. 
That  course  through  the  valleys  so  fertile  and 

green, 
Where  the  daisy  and  wild  rose,  and  shamrock 
are  seen. 

Though  the  yoke  of  the  foeman  is  yet  'round 

thy  neck. 
And  his  minions  are  ready  to  slay,  at  his  beck , 
Tour  children  are  faithful,  and  still  full  of 

bope,  [they'll  cope. 

The  day  is  not   distant  when  with  tyrants 
Around  me  to-night,  are  true  sons  of  the  gate, 
Who  honor  the  martyrs  of  sweet  Innisfail; 
Enshrined  in  their  hearts,  and  beloved  to  the 

core. 
Is  the  brave  Robert  Emmet,  alas !  he's  no  more. 
The  epitaph  of  Emmet,  we're  longing  to  write. 
But  the  work  to  accomplish, we  all  must  unite ; 
And  hasten  the  day,  that  nations  shall  see. 
Our  good  cause  triumphant,  and  dear  Erin 

free. 


ISRAEL  JOHN  ZIMMERMAN. 

Born:  Point  Pleasant,  C,  Aug.  20, 1846. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Zimmerman  have  appear- 
ed in  the  county  papers  quite  frequently.    He 
now  resides  in  Herald's  Prairie,  Illinois,  where 
he  has  filled  several  prominent  local  positions. 
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LILLIE  MAY. 
Our  lovely  little  girl  is  gone, 
Her  name  was  Lillie  May ; 
Her  face  grew  deathly  pale  and  wan. 
And  then  she  passed  away. 
Her  hair  was  flaxen,  and  her  age 
Was  not  much  over  two ; 
And  if  her  eyes  you  did  engage, 
You  found  that  they  were  blue. 


Of  all  the  house  she  was  the  pet, 

And  she  could  scarcely  talk : 

It  had  been  but  a  few  months,  yet. 

Since  she  began  to  walk. 

The  doctors  did  not  know  her  ail  — 

She  was  too  young  to  tell,— 

Though  with  each  breath  she  gave  a  wail 

That  told  her  suff'ring  well. 

It  seemed  too  hard  to  give  her  up, 

Consign  her  to  the  tomb ; 

But  then  we  all  must  drink  the  cup 

And  drop  our  earthly  bloom. 

Then  let's  not  mourn  at  our  loss, 

We  cannot  bring  her  back. 

But  take  on  us  the  Savior's  cross 

And  follow  in  his  track. 


MRS.  ALLIE  E.  ANDERSON. 

Born  :  Delaware  Co.,  Ia.,  June  23,  I85T. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Anderson  have  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Pi-ess,  Athenian  Enterprise, 
and  other  local  publications.  She  resides  with 
her  husband,  a  general  merchant,  at  Almira, 
Iowa. 


ALUMNI  SONG. 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  rapture  at  this  meet- 
ing here  to-day. 
With  happiness  to  greet  you   all,  we  came 

from  far  away; 
Our  hearts,  our  hands,  and  voices  join,  as  joy- 
f  ullj'  we  say. 
This  is  our  Lenox  home. 
Cho.— Joyous,  joyous,  joyous  greeting, 
Happy,  happy,  happy  meeting. 
Ever,  evermore  repeating 
This  is  our  Lenox  home. 
All  Lenox  friends  with  us  unite,  and  join  the 

welcome  liere. 
Your  presence  and  your  loving  words  from 

heart  to  heart  give  cheer ; 
This  glorious  day's  rejoicing  will  go  with  us 
through  the  year, 
From  this  our  Lenox  home. 
Dear  absent  ones,  we  know  that  you,  whom  we 

had  hoped  to  meet, 
In  thought  and  heart  are  with  us  here,  and 

join  with  us  to  greet; 
Each  coming  year  we'll  all  unite,  and  guide 
our  willing  feet 
To  this  our  Lenox  home. 
For  all  the  blessings  rich  and  rare,  which  give 

us  health  and  cheer. 
Our    liearts     are    filled     with    thankfulness 

through  all  the  happy  year; 
The  beauties  of  our  glorious  land  all  cluster 
'round  us  here, 
111.  this  our  Lenox  home. 
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WILL  A.  DAVIS. 

Born:  Etna,  Ind.,  March  S6,  185T. 
This   gentleman    resides  in    Columbia  City, 
where  he  practices  the  profession  of  attorney 
at  law,  and  contributes  under  several  noms  de 
plume  to  many  of  our  standnrd  publications. 


WILL  A.   DAVIS. 


Mr.  Davis  has  published  a  small  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  and  hopes  soon  to  issue 
another  volume.  He  has  but  recently  com- 
menced to  write  verse. 
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NO,  MOTHER  ISN'T  HAN'SOM. 
No,  mother  isn't  han'som',  that  is,  in  form  an' 

features. 
Because    she's  stooped  an'  wrinkled  up  an' 

winter's  in  her  hair; 
She  never  was  cut  out  to  shine  with  dazzlin' 

band-box  creatures. 
Jest  gotten  up  expressly  for  a  show  an'  not 

for  wear. 
O,  no,  she  isn't  han'som',  jest  kind  o'  glancin' 

at  her ; 
Because  her  cheeks  is  sunken  an'  she's  angu- 
lar an'  lean. 
Her  hands  is  brown  an'  skinny,    but  to  me 

that  doesn't  matter; 
I'd  stoop  to  kiss  'em  quicker  than  the    white 

hands  o'  a  queen. 
Not  han'som'  in  appearance,  but  one  o'  'em 

old  wimmin  [her  lips. 

With  words  of  Balm  o'  Gilead  a  drippiu'  from 


An'  whose  herb  tea  the  feverish  head,  that 

achin'  and  a-swimmin'. 
Can  cure  without  the  doctor  makin'  his  ex- 
pensive trips. 
A-waitin'  on  us  youngones  for  years,  she  ain't 

so  nimble 
As  folks  as  never  worked  a  stroke  but  set  an' 

read  an'  rock; 
,   But   still  she  does  the  cookin,'  uses  needle, 

thread  an'  thimble 
An'  makes  her  needles  jingle  when  she  heels 

or  toes  a  sock. 
I  Not  han'som'  in  appearance,  as  I  before  was 
I  sayin', 

i   Yit  beauty  of  that  kind  you  know  don't  go  be- 
i  low  the  skin; 

But  them  dear  smiles  o'  tenderness  around 

her  face  a-playin' 
"When  all  us  young  ones  is  at  home  has  lots  o' 

beauty  in. 
A  person  jist  to  see  her  I  s'pose  would  hardly 

take  her 
To  be  more  than  the  av'rigrun;  but  know  her 

as  1  do, 
I'll  bet  you,  when  she  leaves  us,  the  One  she 

serves  will  make  her 
The  purtiest  o'  his  angels  an'  the  champion  o' 

'em  too. 


ON  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

His  fame   had  gone   throughout  all  Syria's 

land;— 
Such  mighty  virtue  did  abound  in  Him, 
That  by  a  touch  He  made  the  blind  to  see. 
The  leper  cleansed,  made  whole  the  withered 

limb. 
Had  cast  out  devils  and  restored  the  mind. 
Cured  all  diseases  that  afflict  mankind. 
So  from  the  East,across  swift  Jordan's  stream. 
And  from  the  North  and  from  the  South  and 

West, 
From  Galilee  and  from  Jerusalem, 
Came  multitudes  with  many  ills  distressed:— 
Came  multitudes  to  hear  a  teacher  teach  — 
Came  multitudes  to  hear  a  preacher  preach. 
Imagine,  now,  the  fane  wherein  he  stood,— 
Its   walls,  its    ceilings,  domed  and   reaching 

high,- 
O'er  shadowing  all  the  gilded  fanes  of  men, 
Foi-med  of  the  wide  and  deep  expanse  of  sky ; 
Its  floor  the  earth,  its  pulpit,mountains  proud. 
With    sounding-board    of   fleecy   sun-kissed 

cloud. 
Imagine,  farther,  lowly  fishermen 
Who  left  their  homes  and  friends  at  His  com- 
mand. 
Quite  near  Him,  while  upon  the  farther  seats 
Sat  multitudes  from  all  the  Syrian  land, 
And  farther  still,  ascending  tier  on  tier. 
The  countless  millions  of  mankind  appear. 
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For  words  that  fell  from  His  untainted  lips 

Ee-eeboed  over  sad  Getbsemane 

And  Kedron's  brook  and  o'er  Jerusalem, 

O'er  Judea's  plains,  far  up  to  Gablee ; 

Then  round  and  round  on  Time's  slow  wheels 

were  whirled. 
Till  centuries  carried  them  around  the  world. 
Philanthropy  the  tenor  of  his  text;— 
Philanthropy  that  reaches  heaven's  estate 
And  places  in  man's  hesitating  hand 
The  burnished  key  to  open  wide  the  gate ; 
That  places  [Trim's  stone  upon  the  breast 
Of  him  who  seeks  eternal  peace  and  rest. 

O,  wonderful,  sublime  beatitudes ! 
Short,  simple  pray'r  and  admonitions  kind 
Uttered  by  One  in  Whom  was  found  no  guile. 
Touch  all  harmonious  chords  within  the  mind ! 
Sparkling   and  bright  as  gold  from  Ophir's 

land! 
Caskets  of  gems  fashioned  by  Master  hand ! 
I  fancy,  when  He  closed,  angelic  choirs 
Sang  in  sweet  tones  some  grand  doxology 
In  which  the  hosts  in  tuneful  chorus  joined. 
Until  the  throne  shook  with  the  melody 
And  thriUed  with  rapture  heaven's  great  bos- 

som  swelled. 
Then  God  his  hands  in  benediction  held. 


M.  A.  DITTEA^HOEFER. 

Born:  Mansfield,  O.,  June  19, 1873. 
Although  quite  a  youth,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  written  several  poems  that  have 
received  favorable  commendation,  and  which 
have  also  appeared  in  the  local  press. 

THE  RIVER. 
Across  the  river  at  dead  of  night. 

The  new  moon  throws  a  ray  of  light. 
The  river,  it  is  covered  with  foam. 

And  here  the  fishes  seek  to  roam. 
The  river,  it  is  long  and  wide. 

And  in  it,  have  many  persons  died; 
Yet  on  the  lovely  bank  and  pier 

Many  a  person  has  dropped  a  tear. 
Once  inside  the  rounded  house 

Tou  meet  a  man  with  checkered  blouse ; 
A  man  so  good,  so  brave,  so  strong, 

Whose  eyes  have  watched  the  river  long. 
He  had  watched  the  stream,  j'ear  after  year, 

He  had  seen  boats  founder,  both  far  and 
near; 
He  succeeded  his  father  there. 

This  watchman  with  the  chestnut  hair. 
One  night  upon  the  river  deep, 

He  chanced  to  through  his  window  peep. 
And  saw  upon  the  waters  blue. 

Something  with  a  whitish  hue. 
He  dropped  his  hook  from  the  window  high, 

And  caught  it  as  it  floated  bv: 
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He  tightens  the  rope  with  a  steady  pull, 

"  Its  heavy,"  he  said,  and  his  heart  was  full. 
He  pulled  it  through  the  open  window. 

Something  met  his  eyes,  it  startled  him  so. 
"  It's  the  body  of  a  man,"  said  he, 

"  I  wonder.  Oh  I  I  wonder  who  it  can  be." 
He  watched  that  body  throughout  the  night; 

And  at  the  glimpse  of  morning's  light. 
He  saw  a  ship  which  was  passing  by, 

"  Help !  Help !  "  through  his  trumpet  he  did 
cry. 

The  captain  heard  his  piercing  shout. 

And  ordered  his  boat  to  be  turned  about; 
Close  to  the  house,  the  ship,  it  drew. 

And  took  him  aboard  without  a  clue. 
They  buried  him  in  shroud  at  dead  of  night. 

While  the  moon  was  throwing  a  ray  of  light. 
This  ends  the  story  of  a  river  fair. 

And  the  man  who  kept  the  light-house  there. 


MARY  A.  HICKEY. 

Born:  Waterford,  Pa.,  April  28, 1864. 
From  her  youth  Miss  Hickey  has  been  devot- 
ed to  literature ;  as  a  school  teacher  she  stiU 
takes  delight  in  writing  both  prose  and  verse. 
Her  essays  have  received  public  praise,  and 
her  poems  have  been  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  local  press  generally. 


BIRDS  IN  SPRING. 

The  spring  birds  have  come !  The  spring  birds 

have  come ! 
On  trees  in  the  green  woods  warm  they  sing, 
And  soon  will  be  heard  the  drowsy  hum 
Of  insect  life  in  the  genial  spring. 
The  spring  birds  have  come  and  the  daisies  lift 
Their  soft,  white  eyes  on  the  golden  light. 
While  snowdrops  close  by  the  melting  drift 
Unfold  their  petals  of  purest  white. 
The  spring  birds  have  come  and  Farmer  Day 
Is  thinking  of  fields  he  soon  will  plow. 
And  waving  fields  of  grain  and  hay 
All  garnered  and  safe  on  the  high-piled  mow. 
The  spring  birds  have  come  with  their  songs 

to  triU, 
But  a  maiden's  eyes  are  filled  with  tears 
As  she  slowly  walks  to  the  window  sill. 
To  gaze  on  the  scene  of  her  childhood  years. 
She's  thinking  of  friends  so  gentle  and  true. 
And  a  happy  home  in  a  distant  land, 
And  she  hears  again  the  sad  adieu. 
And  feels  the  touch  of  a  soft  white  hand. 
They  come  to  our  door,  and  lovingly  bring 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  years  that  are  gone 
When  their  vespers  were  chanted  at  twilight 

in  spring. 
And  their  matins  made  vocal  the  earliest  dawn . 
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FERRIS  S.  HAFFORD. 

Bokn;  Fremont,  C,  1857. 
By  teaching-  and  attending-  seliool  alternately, 
Ferris  managed  to  complete  the  hig-h  school 
course,  and  entered  Oberlin  college  in  1876, 
which  institution  he  attended  for  two  years. 
In  1884  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  math- 
ematics in  Battle  Creek  college,  Michigan.  He 
next  made  a  tour  through  western  Michgian 


and  northern  Ohio  lecturing-  on  Science. 
About  this  time  he  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  deserved  compli- 
ment to  a  worthy  recipient.  Prof.  Hafford  is 
connected  with  the  Milton  academy,  in  the 
state  of  Oregon,  where  he  is  very  popular. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  WALLOWA. 
Beautiful  lake,  Wallowa, 

Gently  thy  waters  flow; 
Ever  thy  crystal  fountains 
Gush  from  the  towering  mountains 

Crowned  with  eternal  snow. 
Under  thy  placid  bosom. 

Deep  in  thy  liquid  hold. 
Up  from  the  winding  river  — 
Happy  with  thee  forever,— 

Fishes  with  scales  of  gold. 
Around  thee  those  mighty  ramparts 

Stood  since  creation's  morn; 
Back  from  thy  surface,  clearer 


Than  any  polished  mirror, 

Image  of  each  is  borne. 
Over  the  glassy  surface 

Swiftlj'  the  wild  fowls  fly; 
Brightly  thy  pebbles  gleaming 
As  we  float  o'er  them,  seeming- 

To  mock  us  from  the  skj'. 
Oh !  that  He  who  has  made  thee 

Beautiful  as  thou  art. 
Would  in  the  day  ol  displeasure. 
When  he  gives  measure  for  measure, 

Grant  thee  a  safer  part. 
Mountains  shall  melt  before  Him, 

Islands  shall  flee  from  sight, 
Rivers  and  founts  of  water 
Shall  in  the  day  of  slaughter 

All  become  blood  and  blight. 
Yet  in  His  greatest  mercy 

Out  on  our  sight  shall  burst 
Scenes  on  our  startled  vision. 
Fields  of  the  bright  Elysian, 

Plains  that  were  never  curst. 
Would  that  among  the  beauties 

Of  the  most  happy  place. 
Where  sin  is  banished  ever. 
We  might  enjoy  forever 

Sight  of  thy  smiling  face. 


CLIMBING  THE  CCEUR  D'ALENES. 
To  climb  a  lofty  mountain 

And  see  the  sights  below. 
And  look  with  eagle  vision 

On  plains  of  Idaho. 
We  left  the  plodding  people 

Upon  Viola's  plain. 
And  with  light  hearts  and  footsteps 

We  sought  the  Cceur  d'Alene. 
Three  children  my  companions  — 

Their  hearts  were  light  and  gay. 
And  with  no  feeble  courage 

They  trod  the  rugged  v^ay. 
We  waded  through  a  flax-fleld. 

We  climbed  the  rustic  bars. 
And  o'er  us  frowned  the  mountain 

All  seamed  with  ragged  scars. 
When  wearied  out  with  climbing, 

A  refuge  was  at  hand. 
The  shadow  of  a  great  rock 

Within  that  weary  land. 
We  felt  the  cooling  breezes 

That  o'er  the  mountain  swell. 
And  heard  the  funny  legend 

The  violet's  petals  teU. 
And  next  we  saw  the  cottage 

Of  a  handy  pioneer. 
Who  gave  us  cool  spring  water 

And  guiding  words  of  cheer. 
But  tender  Umbs  grew  weary 
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And  oft  were  fain  to  rest 
Before  the  journey  ended 

Upon  the  mountain's  crest. 
Once  there  the  mighty  play-ground 

The  Titans  made  of  old, 
For  many  leagues  and  furlongs 

In  splendor  'round  us  rolled. 
To  westward  graceful  Steptoe, 

The  monarch  of  the  plains. 
To  east  the  Bitter  Root  range. 

To  north  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
And  far  away  to  southward. 

O'er  plains  and  cities  new. 
Arose  the  towering  summits 

Of  lofty  mountains  blue. 
And  then  with  glowing  rapture 

One  little  maiden  dear 
Said,  "  I  shall  never  weary 

To  tell  what  I  see  here." 
There  is  one  more  mountain,  children, 

With  you  I  want  to  climh. 
It  rears  its  lofty  summit 

Beyond  the  shores  of  time. 
The  way  is  sometimes  weary 

For  manhood  or  for  youth; 
But  on  it  stands  the  temple 

Of  Purity  and  Truth. 
I  can't  describe  the  vision 

That  we  from  there  can  see; 
To  tell  of  all  its  glories 

Will  take  eternity. 
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ONLY  A  CHILD. 
Only  a  child ;  what  can  I  do 

That  will  be  noble,  grand  and  true? 
My  hands  are  small,  my  voice  is  weak, 

I  have  scarcely  learned  to  think   and 
speak. 
Only  a  child,  whose  nimble  feet 

Have  ever  trod  'mong  grasses  sweet; 
They  say  that  thorns  and  thistles  wild 

Will  some  day  vex  their  little  child. 
Only  a  child  — and  yet  I  know 

How  to  lighten  another's  woe; 
How  to  soften  a  hardened  heart, 

And  bid  the  tear  of  repentance  start. 
Only  a  child,— yet  I  can  tell 

Of  Jesus'  love  for  those  who  fell; 
And  how  to  ransom  us  he  came 

And  bore  the  cross  —  despised  the  shame. 
Only  a  child,—  yet  Jesus  said  — 

His  hand  upon  an  infant's  head  — 
That  in  the  bright  and  happy  land, 

Around  his  throne  the  children  stand. 
Only  a  child.    Oh  on  that  day 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
When  sinners  quake,  'mid  ruin  vrVd. 

May  I  be  Jesus'  little  child ! 


MRS.   EMILY   H.   HAFFORD. 

BORK  :  Fennville,  Mich.,  Sept.  3, 1861. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-live  this  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  Prof.  F.   S.  Hafford,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  preceding  page  of  this  work.  The 


MKS.   EMILY  H.   HAFFORD. 

poems  of  Mrs.  Hafford  are  usually  of  a  serious, 
imaginative  turn,  and  some  of  them  show 
much  depth  of  feeling. 


EARTH. 

Earth  is  a  battle  ground 
Where  good  and  ill  are  fighting  still 
For  raanj^  a  noble  youth  and  older  one. 
Whose  shall  the  conquest  be  when  life's 

wild  strife  is  done? 

Earth  is  a  forest  wide. 
Where  pain  and  joy,  with  much  alloy. 
Like  light  and  shade  among  the  hanging- 
trees. 
Come  over  each,  to  fit  for  brighter  scenes 

than  these. 

Earth  is  a  seeding  time ; 
And  all  who  will  the  heart  may  fill 
With  noble  thoughts  that,  springing  forth, 

shall  show 
A  yield  of  joy  deeper  than  earth  can  know. 

Earth  is  a  harvest  field. 
Where  golden  sheaves  and  only  leaves 
Are  ripening  in  the  world's  autumnal  sun. 
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What  will  the  harvest  be  when  winter's 
blasts  shall  come? 

Eai-th  is  a  resting  place 
For  infants  sweet,  and  weary  feet 
That  tread  no  more  the  tangled  path  of  life, 
But,  sinking  down  in  death,  have  yielded 

up  the  strife. 

Earth  is  a  burial  place 
Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  heartfelt  tears; 
And  the  lone  wanderer  on  this  mundane 

sod 
Finds  satisfaction  only  when  he  lives  for 

God. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 
When  the  golden  sun  is  setting 

And  a  glow  is  in  the  west. 
When  the  birds  have  ceased  their  singing 

And  all  nature  sinks  to  rest. 
Then  my  soul  itself  reviewing. 

Turns  to  look  at  that  within. 
Asking  what  the  deeds  and  motives 

Of  the  vanished  day  have  been. 
Did  I  feel  the  love  of  Jesus 

When  I  gave  that  passing  smile. 
Or  did  love  for  self  uprising 

Half  its  purity  defile? 
Did  the  Savior's  benediction 

Rest  upon  that  trifling  word? 
When  I  spoke  in  hearty  accents 

Did  I  think  that  angels  heard? 
O !  my  Savior  stoop  to  hear  me. 

For  the  day  has  run  its  race; 
Pardon  grant  for  past  transgressions, 

For  the  future  give  me  grace. 
Help  me  fix  my  heart  on  Heaven 

May  my  love  be  wholly  thine; 
May  my  thoughts  and  acts  be  molded 

By  an  influence  divine. 

JOHN  BRIAR. 

Born:  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa,,  Dec.  13,1863. 
A  GREATER  part  of  this  young  man's  life  has 
been  spent  in  Dakota  and  Colorado.  His 
writings  have  appeared  in  Peck's  Sun,  Now 
York  Clipper,  Des  Moines  Graphic,  Iowa  State 
Register  and  other  prominent  periodicals.  He 
also  publishes  Briar's  Buzz  Saw,  a  local  jour- 
nal of  some  repute. 
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WHEN  THE  BUZZ  SAW  STRIKES  A  KNOT. 
Just  how  to  run  a  paper  when  you  haven't  any 

cash. 
When  you  see  your  host  of  creditors  getting 

hot. 
Is  a  question  that's  a  hard  one,  but  we'll  tell 

you  what  we  do. 


To  smooth  things  when  the  Buzz  Saw  strikes 

a  knot. 
When  our  bill  is  due  for  washing,  when  the 

coal  man  rips  and  swears. 
When  the  tailor  wants  his  money  on  the  spot. 
We  give  them  each  a  "  write  up  "  as  "  the  lead- 
ing man  of  town," 
We  do  this  when  the  Buzz  Saw  strikes  a  knot. 
When  our  landlord  drops  down  on  us  to  collect 

three-months'  back  board 
We  must  play  a  blufif  game  or  lose  the  pot. 
And  we  ask  him  what  he's  paying  now  for 

oleomargarine. 
He  stands  by  us  when  the  Buzz  Saw  strikes  a 

knot. 
We've  reduced  it  to  a  science,  this  standing  off 

of  bills, 
We're   indifferent  whether  we  owe  a  man  or 

not. 
We  sit  down  in  our  office  and  elevate  our  heels. 
To  meet  them  when  the  Buzz  Saw  strikes  a 

knot. 
If  you'll  notice  what  we  give  a  man  m  the  col- 
umns of  Buzz  Saw, 
Whether  we  puff  him,  or  swear  he  should  be 

shot. 
You  can  easily  determine  how  our  business 

matters  stand. 
For  we  "  work'em  "  when  the  Buzz  Saw  strikes 

a  knot. 


JOHNSTOWN'S  HEROINE. 
A  beautiful  city  all  hemmed  about. 

With  mountains  great,  and  grand  and  blue. 
On  which  the  shadows  eastward  stretching. 

Tell  of  the  day's  toil  almost  through. 

Click,  click  comes  a  message  down  the  valley ; 

"The  dam  has  burst;"  the  rest  you  know; 
How  the  rush  of  the  raging,  angry  waters. 

Carried  awful  death  to  those  below. 

In  just  such  places  heroes  are  made. 
Or  rather  found ;  they  were  heroes  before, 

And  it  only  requires  the  time  and  place. 
To  show  their  life's  offering  was  held  in  store. 

Click,  Click,  went  the  instrument;  the  hero- 
ine's there 

At  her  post  of  duty;  "O  Nineveh  flee!" 
Click,  click,  again;  "New  Florence,  beware! 

Bolivar,  fly  from  the  raging  sea!" 

"  And  South  Fork  — "  but  here  comes  the  wall 
of  death, 

'Twas  a  race  for  the  brave  Mrs.  Ogle  to  say, 
"  This  is  my  last  message  "  before  the  flood 

Snatched  the  heroine's  life  away. 

To  such  as  she  our  hearts  go  out; 

We  cherish  well  such  deeds  as  this; 
A  nation  that  can  call  her  their's, 

Has  surely  cause  for  tearful  bliss. 
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COL.  SAM  P.  THOMAS. 

Born:  Hawesville,  Ky.,  Dec.  2, 1856. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  have  appeared  in 
the  Louisville  Post,  and  numerous  Kentucky 
publications.  In  person  Col.  Thomas  is  of  the 
average  height,  with  black  hair  and  brown 
eyes,  is  unmarried  and  still  resides  in  his  na- 
tive town. 


A  CONVICT'S  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 
As  I  lay  me  down  on  this  rough,  rude  bed 

To  rest  my  limbs  so  weary, 
Not  a  ray  of  hope  is  shed 

Within  these  waUs  so  dreary. 
I  think  of  days  long  since  past 

When  1  breathed  God's  pure  air. 
Ere  my  reckless  steps  were  fast 

Toward  Fate's  cruel  snare. 
Just  twenty  years  ago  to-night 

The  huge  door  closed  behind  me  — 
And  ere  another  takes  its  flight 

May  God's  Death-Angel  find  me. 
Twenty  weary  years  have  flown 

Upon  Time's  current  rife. 
Since  I  heard  my  mother's  piteous  moan 

As  my  sentence  read  "  for  life." 
'Twas  then  her  hair  in  silvery  strands 

Was  pillowed  on  my  breast, 
'Twas  then  I  clasped  her  wrinkled  hands. 

And  her  lips  to  mine  were  pressed. 
I  bid  her  there  a  sad  farewell 

The  piercing  pain  of  pains  — 
I  left  her  for  this  gloomy  cell 

Bound  in  my  clanking  chains. 
How  fondly  does  my  memory  roam 

Beyond  this  lock  and  guard, 
To  linger  in  my  dear  old  home 

Within  the  flower-strewn  yard. 
Who  dwells  to-night  beneath  that  roof? 

Ah!  stranger's  form  and  face  — 
My  mother  has  been  born  aloof 

In  Angel's  fond  embrace. 
Long  ago  the  warden  caUed  me 

To  the  latticed  iron  door. 
The  words  he  uttered  there  appaUed  me  — 

"  Your  mother  is  no  more!  " 
I  know  she's  gone  where  all  is  well, 

O !  God,  thy  will  be  done- 
She's  looking  down  within  this  cell 

Upon  her  convict  son. 
Now  memories  float  to  the  mansion  grand 

In  the  city  far  away. 
Where  gentle  zephyrs  oft  have  fanned 

The  brow  of  Clotille  Gray. 
Methinks  I  see  the  parlor  bright, 

Its  richly  garnished  walls. 
The  gilded  chandelier's  light  — 

Within  the  gorgeous  halls. 


Away,  away  has  memory  sped 

'Till  I  hear  the  silken  rustle, 
I  see  her  there  in  noiseless  tread 

Upon  the  costly  brussel. 
The  snowy  throat,  the  dimpled  chin, 

The  waving  raven  hair, 
A  brigand  chief's  brave  heart  would  win  — 

He'd  fall  and  worship  there. 
'Neath  the  exquisite  arching  brows. 

Which  artistic  skill  defies, 
I  see  the  orbs  which  my  soul  arouse  — 

Her  soft  and  dreamy  eyes. 
I've  often  watched  the  lily  fingers 

Glide  o'er  ivory  keys. 
And  that  voice  still  with  me  lingei's  — 

It  lives  upon  the  breeze. 

'Twas  that  fair  hand  that  once  did  clasp 

A  flowing  cup  of  wine. 
She  tendered  me  the  stinging  asp  — 

I  delicately  declined. 

She  threw  erect  her  stately  form. 

And  fixed  a  startled  gaze. 
Her  cheeks  were  mantled  in  blushing  warm 

Like  sun  in  autumn  haze. 

From  the  beauty  I  moved  apace  — 
M3'  heart  ne'er  ceased  its  beating. 

Then  a  sweet  smile  leaped  her  face  — 
The  smUe  was  half  entreating. 

Then  my  resolution  fled. 

The  future  all  unheeding. 
My  vows  had  snapped  their  tender  thread, 

I  yielded  to  her  pleading. 

It  was  my  first  but  not  my  last, 

And  at  a  single  quaft 
My  moistened  lips  the  liquid  passed  — 

It  was  a  fatal  draught. 

That  glass  was  my  young  life's  blight. 

It  was  indeed  my  curse; 
From  that  starry  summer  night 

I  stepped  to  bad  —  to  worse. 

The  key  that  locks  this  dungeon  door 

Where  I  for  life  must  stay. 
Is  the  glass  I  took  in  days  of  yore 

From  the  hand  of  Clotille  Gray. 

Sunbeams  fall  through  leafy  boughs 

And  kiss  the  marble  shaft: 
They  bring  to  mind  the  broken  vows  — 

The  curs'd  and  fatal  draught. 
Hark !  I  hear  the  prison  bell  — 

The  night  has  passed  away; 
Now  I  leave  this  narrow  cell 

For  my  labors  of  the  day. 

Would  to  God  that  life  was  done  — 

In  Death's  dark  river  sunk; 
I  long  to  take  the  place  of  one 

I  killed  while  I  was  drunk. 
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MRS.  MARY  BAIRD  FINCH. 

Born  :  Portage  Co.,  O.,  June  8, 1837. 
Commencing  to  write  at  an  early  age,  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Finch  have  constantly  appear- 
ed in  the  periodical  press  of  the  country.    For 
the  past  fifteen  years  she  has  written  steadily. 


MRS.   MARY  BAIRD  FINCH. 

and  hopes  at  an  early  date  to  publish  a  volume 
of  her  poems.  Mrs.  Finch  has  five  children, 
two  daughters  and  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are 
grown  up ;  and  she  has  one  little  grand-daugh- 
ter, who  is  the  light  and  pride  of  her  Ufe. 
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TO  A  MOUNTAIN  BLUEBELL. 

Little  flower  of  bonny  blue  — 
Welcome  is  thy  tender  hue. 
Tinted  like  an  ocean  shell. 
Dainty  little  mountain  bell; 
Blooming  o'er  the  murky  mines, 
'Neath  the  moaning  of  the  pines, 
And  the  aromatic  fir. 
Neighbor  of  the  juniper; 
In  the  music  of  thy  bells 
Tell  me  of  the  mountain  dells, 
And  the  mountain  breezes  blown 
In  thy  plaintive  undertone. 
With  the  song  of  mountain  rills 
Hurrying  to  the  hungry  mills. 
Whisper  low  and  true  to  me 
Of  a  prehistoric  sea; 
Of  the  Vulcan  hand  that  bi'ouglit 


Order  from  the  ruin  wrought. 
Where  the  mountain  chain  was  born. 
In  that  dim  chaotic  morn. 
Slowly  rose  each  hill  and  lea  — 
Islands  in  a  golden  sea, 
Blue  as  are  thy  bonny  bells 
Singing  of  the  ocean  shells. 
Canst  thou  tell  the  low,  sweet  words 
Murmured  by  the  strangest  birds. 
Where  the  brown  nun  sits  and  sings. 
Crooning  by  the  mountain  springs. 
Flower  of  the  tender  hue 
Like  the  eyes  that  once  I  knew, 
Eyes  that  haunt  me  yet  afar 
Where  thy  blue-robed  sisters  are ; 
Eyes  like  some  sweet  placid  water 
Had'st  my  little  mountain  daughter, 
And  I  dream  of  her  at  night 
In  her  lonely  bed  of  white. 
Sleeping  near  the  Western  mountains, 
By  the  bluebells  and  the  fountains. 


THE  ARCANA  OF  NATUEE. 

Spirit  of  the  great  unknown, 

I  dwell  in  the  Infinite  seas, 
I  sing  in  the  wind's  glad  tone. 

And  sigh  in  the  soft  summer  breeze ; 
I  brood  in  silence  and  storm, 

I  come  with  the  earthquake's  wrath, 
I  pillow  the  worlds  on  my  arm. 

And  stay  the  sweet  moons  in  their  path. 
I  scatter  the  sunshine  of  June 

That  heralds  the  grass  and  the  grain, 
I  dream  by  the  fountains  at  noon. 

Or  waken  the  winter  again ; 
My  girdle  of  rainbows  I  bind 

As  I  sit  by  the  gray  ocean  side. 
My  footsteps  are  fleeter  than  wind, 

My  pulse  is  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
I  am  soul  of  legions  of  suns, 

I  touch  their  swift  wheels  with  my  hand, 
Yet  the  smallest  streamlet  that  runs 

Is  mine  with  its  silvery  band. 
And  mine  is  its  silvery  song; 

Though  the  chorus  of  stars  is  my  own, 
I  hasten  their  cycling  throng 

And  breathe  in  their  undertone. 
I  marshal  my  forces  and  go 

To  systems  unseen  of  the  earth, 
I  laugh  in  their  rivers  that  flow, 

I  attend  the  least  star  at  its  birth ; 
Of  the  universe  I  am  the  Lord, 

Though  I  whisper  my  secrets  as  mild 
As  dew  shimmering  down  on  the  sward. 

And  I  wait  on  the  steps  of  your  cliild. 
I  am  heart  of  the  lily  and  rose, 

I  have  painted  them  out  of  the  deeps, 
I  move  in  each  blossom  that  blows. 

And  the  zephyr  that  over  them  sweeps ; 
Yet  I  tread  on  the  outermost  bar. 
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And  ride  on  the  ripples  of  day, 
I  have  tmrled  the  bright  rim  of  a  star 

And  danced  in  its  billows  awaj'. 
I  have  kept  for  the  children  of  men 

A  hook  illumined  with  gold, 
Vast  suns  wrought  my  radiant  pen, 

And  the  volume  shall  never  grow  old ; 
I  have  lettered  the  rocks  by  the  sea. 

In  the  caverns  and  depths  of  the  mine, 
I  have  writ  on  the  ages  that  flee 

A  psalm  and  a  sermon  divine. 
The  atoms  are  mine,  and  I  build 

From  the  molecule  up  to  the  man. 
Gradations  evolving  that  gild 

The  ages  and  eons  I  span, 
I  am  bridegroom  of  Time,  and  I  wed 

With  the  loveliest  daughters  of  Space, 
I  set  my  own  seal  on  each  head. 

And  smile  on  each  beautiful  face. 


HESPERIAN  BELLS. 

Blow,  westerly  winds,  from  over  the  sea. 
Where  the  golden  gates  and  the  mountains  be. 
Bring  me  a  chime  of  the  natal  song 
From  the  new-born  isles  as  ye  pass  along. 
And  a  sea-wrought  spray  from  the  walls  of 

pearl. 
Where  dolphins  dream  and  the  sea-winds  whirl. 
Tell  me  if  th'  flow'rs  of  th'  deep  e'er  wither. 
And  say  if  our  dead  are  calling  us  thither. 

Can'st  tell  of    th'  shoals  where  ships  went 

down. 
And  the  sea-weed  twined  its  wreaths  of  brown? 
Heard'st  thou  the  song  of  a  captive  maiden. 
In  choral  halls  of  the  fair  menhaden? 
Pray  teU  me  true  if  the  ship's  last  bells 
Are  wailing  yet  in  the  moaning  shells? 
Or  if  'tis  the  song  of  Silence  laid 
Deep  in  the  heart  when  the  hps  are  stayed? 
Thus  the  world  goes  by  and  ne'er  shall  know 
That  a  silent  song  has  stirred  me  so. 
Blow,  westerly  wind,  we  heed  our  own. 
Like  chanting  bells  in  your  peaceful  tone. 
Soul  of  the  spirit  from  billows  away, 
Teach  me  the  song  of  the  sea  to-day. 


ELIZABETH  C.  DURGIN. 

Born:  Portland,  Me.,  May 26, 1843. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  many 
prominent  eastern  periodicals.    Miss  Durgin 
is  also  a  writer  of  prose,  and  hopes  to  publish 
a  novel  in  the  near  future. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  ANSWER. 

Grandmother's  face  is  wrinkled  deep, 
Her  beautiful  hair  is  snowy  white ; 

But  the  wrinkles  wonderful  stories  keep. 
And  her  hair  is  a  wonderful  crown  of  light. 


The  grandchildren  gaze  on  the  aged  face. 
And  softly  touch  the  tremulous  fingers; 
They  read  in  her  eyes  most  motherly  grace, 

And  a  charm  around  her  always  lingers. 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  little,  Uke  us," 
(This  from  ten-year-old  Mabel,  the  wise.) 
"  If  a  fairy  could  change  you  without  any  fuss, 

Or  an  angel,  flying  down  from  the  skies. 
"Or  if  God  would  say 'I  won't  count  these 
years ; 
You  may  live  your  life  all  over  again '?" 
Grandmother  laughs,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
years. 
Seeing  swift  visions  of  joy  and  pain. 
"  No,  no,  my  darling,  the  years  that  are  past 

Are  mine  forever,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
IteU  you  —  remember !— that  childhood  will 
last. 
And  a  child  of  God  can  never  grow  old. 
"God keep  your  heart  merry,  and  sweet  and 
pure. 
And  childhood  shall  yet  make  womanhood 
strong; 
Its  folly  shall  die,  but  itself  shall  endure. 
Its  shadows  be  lightened,  its  grief  turned  to 
song: 
And  be  your  life  tranquil,  or  stormy  and  wild. 
The  angels  shall  keep  all  its  flowers  abloom ; 
You  shall  enter  the  gates  of  Heaven  a  child. 
Listen!  only  for  such  God's  kingdom  has 
room." 


MRS.  JENNIE  BOYER. 

Born  :  Farmington,  Iowa,  Jan.  8, 1854. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  this  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  Alvan  Boyer.    Commencing  to  write 
one  year  later,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Boyer  have 
since  appeared  in  various  journals. 

LITTLE  BLUEBELL. 
Dear  little  bluebell  blooming  alone,  all  alone, 
Say,  will  you  miss  me  when  I  am  gone? 
You  are  drooping  your  head  —  I,  too,  am  sad  — 
Saddened  and  weary  when  I  ought  to  be  glad. 
I  love  thee,  little  bluebell,  in  your  own  shady 

bower. 
The  sweetest  and  loveliest,  dear  little  flower; 
I'll  pluck  one  tiny  bud  in  remembrance  of 

thee ; 
Little   bluebell  I'm  going  away  beyond  the 

blue  sea. 
This  day,  little  bluebell,  a  bride  I  shall  be; 
This  is  why  1  say  farewell  to  thee; 
It  may  be  for  years,  it  may  be  forever; 
But  I  shall  not  forget  thee,  never,  oh  never. 
Little  bluebell,  when  the  stars  shine  above. 
Or  you  hear  the  notes  of  some  lonely  dove. 
Think,  oh,  think  of  moments  gone  by; 
But  think  not  of  the  past  with  a  sigh. 
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JULIA    MAY    WILLIAMSON. 

Born:  New  Sharon,  Mb.,  March  13, 1869. 
At  sixteen  a  volume  of  Julia's  pcems  was 
published  and  circulated  among- her  friends; 
and  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1878,  which 
was  well  received.  Since  that  time  Miss  Wil- 
liamson has  often  written  for  various  periodi- 
cals under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Lura  Bell.  She 
is  not  confined  to  poetry,  but  has  written  sto- 
ries and  essays  upon  musical  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  present  home  of  this  young  lady  is 
Maple  Knoll,  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  suburbs 
of  Augusta,  Me. 

TO  AN  EMPTY  NEST. 
O,  empty  nest!  swajing  and  swinging 

Out  under  the  wintry  sky, 
In  a  world  that  can  echo  no  singing- 

But  the  song  of  the  wind  sweeping  by; 
Wherein  the  sad  cadence  is  ringing 

With  the  sob  of  a  world  in  the  sigh. 
Once  full  of  young  vigor,  once  swaj-ing 

In  cradling  gentleness  there, 
While  the  young  breeze  repeated, astraying. 

The  mother-bird's  low  twittered  prayer. 
Once  full  of  life's  joy  past  all  saying; 

Now  emptied  of  all  save  despair ! 
Like  the  cup  that  was  filled  for  possessing. 

Now  emptied  of  life's  sweetest  wine; 
Like  hands  stretching  forth  in  caressing. 

Whose  emptiness  seems  but  a  sign 
Of  life  that  is  cheated  of  blessing. 

Out-reaching  to  touch  the  Divine. 
O,  life  with  its  thousand-winged  glances, 

A  riddle  that  never  was  guessed ! 
O,  heart  with  its  feathery  fancies, 

Like  birds  that  fly  forth  from  their  nest ; 
Where  shall  the  bold  sheathe  their  lances. 

And  where  shall  the  weary  find  rest. 
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THE  BELL  OF  FREEDOM. 

Ring,  wondrous  bell,  the  solemn  peal 

That  once  rang-  loud  and  long ! 
Thine  is  the  only  speaking  tongue 

Of  all  the  gathered  throng 
That  stood  in  firmest  fearlessness. 

And  sealed  for  weal  or  woe. 
Another  nation's  honest  birth, 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
Where  are  they?  Solemn  is  the  hush. 

Our  one  reply  can  be ; 
The  dust  of  years  is  on  their  graves 

Who  made  our  country  free. 
Yet  still  across  our  strengthened  land 

The  gales  of  Freedom  blow  — 
We  loved  those  men  who  filled  her  ranks. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
And  in  the  years  that  came  and  fled, 

Since  Freedom  raised  her  shield, 


Her  arm  was  strong-,  her  flag  waved  high. 

On  many  a  battle-field ; 
'Tis  true  sometimes  her  foes  have  dragged 

The  noble  ensign  low, 
Forgetting  those  who  fought  for  her. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
'Tis  true  the  dust  that  folds  their  graves 

Has  gathered  on  some  hearts, 
Fortrait'rous  thoughts  creep  through  the 
door 

Whence  honesty  departs; 
Yet  still  in  all  the  years  gone  by, 

Some  hearts  have  felt  the  glow 
That  fired  the  land  where  Freedom  led, 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  ring,  thou  mighty  bell !  and  wake 

The  long  forgotten  strain; 
Pour  out  the  deathless  Freedom  song. 

To  fire  men's  hearts  again ; 
And  down  the  ages  that  shall  come. 

Still  may  thy  music  flow. 
And  Freedom  reign,  whose    throne  was 
raised. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 


MRS.  MARY  L.  DOUGHERTY. 

Born:  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.,  Jan.  13,1870. 
In  1889  this  lady  was  married  to  Prof.  J.  P. 
Dougherty.    Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  from  time  to  time  and  received  fa- 
vorable notice  from  press  and  people. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Low  burns  my  light  to-night. 

Low  moans  the  wind  so  wild; 
Low  sinks  my  fire  so  bright. 

But  lower  still  my  heart  than  they. 
Oh  Melancholy !  hideous  one ; 

That  throws  thy  shadow  o'er  mankind. 
Could  sweet  obhvion  shield  us  from 

Thy  ravages  on  the  human  mind. 
In  thy  dark  realm,  no  day 

Bereft  of  hope's  bright  ray; 
Where  happiness  is  never  known 

To  cheer  the  weary  one. 
Like  prisoned  birds  in  bondage  held. 

Pines  for  its  native  leafy  bower. 
To  man,  when  from  the  good  withheld 

Cannot  resist  thy  baleful  power. 
Great  things  are  ambition's  goal. 

Afford  no  care  for  thy  black  stain; 
While  human  weakness  of  the  soul 

Still  gives  remorse  and  misery  to  thy  pain. 
Mystei-ious  thing!  foe  of  mortals  here. 

The  dreaded  and  shunned  of  all  foes. 
You  rob  Ufe  of  its  happiness  so  dear. 

Leaving  our  paths  filled  with  countless 
woes. 
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M.  M.  DELEVIS. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  DeLevls  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Edgar 
Thorne.  Mr.  DeLevis  Is  a  real  estate  agent 
and  notary  puhUc  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, where 
he  is  weU  known  and  highly  respected. 


INFLUENCE. 
I  dropped  a  pebble  in  the  stream. 

It  sunk  forever  from  my  sight : 
A  moment  in  the  sun's  warm  beam 

A  diamond  sparkled  pure  and  bright, 

Eeflecting-  far  its  radiance  light. 
A  circle,  smaU  indeed  at  first. 

Widened,  e'en  midst  the  tempest's  roar, 
Until  at  last  it  faintly  burst 

And  vanished  on  the  farther  shore. 
A  frown,  a  scowl,  an  angry  glance, 

A  hasty  or  unguarded  word, 
A  formal  bow,  a  look  askance  — 

These,  quicker  than  a  swift-winged  bird. 

Pierce  to  the  heart  like  two-edged  sword; 
Spreading  a  baleful  influence  wide, 

They  cast  a  mirksome  shade  and  gloom 
Across  life's  rough  and  troubled  tide. 

And  reach  unto  the  silent  tomb. 
A  word,  a  look  of  sympathy, 

A  penny  generously  bestowed, 
A  simple  act  of  courtesy, 

A  kindly  influence  shed  abroad. 

And  from  the  soul  litt/  many  a  load. 
These  angel-deeds,  grand  and  sublime. 

Like  ripples  on  the  restless  sea, 
Sweep  o'er  the  fretful  stream  of  time 

And  reach  into  eternity. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  MOSS  ROSE. 
Within  a  garden's  quiet  close 
There  grew  an  unassuming  rose, 
It  blossomed  fair  in  simple  white 
And  sparkled  in  the  noonday  light; 
Delicious  fragrance  it  exhaled, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  regaled. 
Claretta,  sauntering  careless  by. 
Cast  on  it  her  disdainful  eye; 
"  The  odor's  sweet,  'tis  true,"  she  said. 
And  coldly  turned  her  dainty  head; 
"  But  if  I  knew  the  way  or  rule, 
I'd  make  the  flower  more  beautiful." 
The  flower,  hearing  what  she  said. 
Blushed  deeply  and  was  turned  to  red. 
When  came  the  closing  hours  of  day. 
An  angel  passed  along  the  way; 
Weary  and  travel-stained,  he  made 
His  bed  beneath  its  grateful  shade, 
Where  through  the  gloomy  shades  of  night 
He  sweetly  slept  till  morning  light; 
Then,  rising  from  refreshing  sleep. 
His  gratitude  was  warm  and  deep. 


"  How  shall  I  compensate  the  flower?  " 

He  asked.    "  May  heaven  give  me  power 

To  add  new  beauty,  greater  charms. 

And  more  attractions;"  and  his  arms 

He  raised  to  Deity  on  high. 

His  face  uplifted  to  the  sky, 

"  Grant  me  Thine  aid,  that  I  may  toss 

On  every  bud  a  tuft  of  moss. 

Which  ever  after  shall  appear 

Upon  the  flower  year  by  year. 

The  prayer  was  heard,  the  answer  given. 

By  kind  assistance  drawn  from  heaven ; 

And  thus,  as  the  quaint  story  goes. 

Begun  the  beauteous  Red  Moss  Rose. 


GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

Born:  Philadelphia, Pa.,  May  15, 1829. 
Apprenticed  to  the  carpenter  business,  Mr. 
Johnston  later  divided  his  time  between 
teaching  school  and  working  at  his  trade.  He 
was  a  union  soldier  during  the  rebellion.  In 
1879  he  became  connected  with  the  Cecil  Whig, 
and  in  1881  published  the  History  of  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  for  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  historical  societies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin. 
In  1887  Mr.  Johnston  issued  a  neat  work  of 
some  three  hundred  pages,  entitled  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 


BY  AND  BY. 

Shadowy,  dreamy  phantoms  ever  rising 

Up  before  wild  Fancy's  eyes, 
With  their  untold  and  beauteous  splendor. 

Make  us  present  things  despise. 
And  procrastination  whispers  softly. 

Wait  a  little  longer  yet; 
Rashness  will  defeat  your  purpose,  mortal. 

And  be  cause  of  deep  regret. 
Wait  with  patience  just  a  moment  longer. 

Then  with  safety  clutch  them  fast  — 
Thus  the  spirit  of  delay  beguiles  us. 

Till  the  lucky  time  is  past. 
Moments  freighted  deep  with  joy  ecstatic 

All  unheeded  pass  away ; 
While  we  musing  scan  the  misty  future. 

Hoping  they  will  ever  stay. 
By  and  by !  may  gailj'  point  us  forward, 

Unto  scenes  with  joy  o'ercast  — 
Only  mirage  of  Life's  barren  desert. 

They  are  found  to  be  at  last. 
By  and  by!  with  all  its  artful  scheming. 

Though  it  may  seem  most  sublime. 
Wisdom  horror-stricken  spurueth  from  her, 

Knowing  only  pi-esent  time. 
Reason  tells  us  now's  the  time  for  action. 

And  this  truth  will  ever  last, 
Written  as  it  is  throughout  all  nature. 

On  the  pages  of  the  Past. 
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MRS.  EFFIE  H.  B.  SWANSON. 

Bobn:  Hudson,  Wis.,  Feb.  19, 1864. 
After  attending-  Kiver  Falls  academy  and  the 
state  normal  school  at  the  same  place,  Miss 
Effie  entered  upon  the  profession  of  primary 
teaching-,  which  she  followed  for  eight  years 
with  great  success.  In  1887  this  lady  was 
united  in  marriage  to  A.  W.  Swanson,  editor 


MRS.  EFFIE   n.  H.  SWANSON. 

and  publisher  of  the  Banner,  Royal  ton,  Mich., 
in  which  city  she  now  resides.  The  poems  of 
Mrs.  Swanson  have  appeared  extensively  in 
the  periodical  press.  Besides  attending-  her 
household  duties,  she  assists  her  husband 
greatly  in  his  editorial  work. 


m- 


MY  BOY. 

I  will  tell  you  a  sad,  sad  story. 

Of  my  boy,  so  loving-  and  true ; 

He  was  laug-hing-  and  brigb  t 

With  a  step  so  light,  and  eye  of  azure  hue. 

My  beautiful  boy  grew  day  by  day 

Less  laughing,  and  bright,  and  gay, 

His  step  grew  slow  and  aimless ; 

They  were  stealing  my  boy  away. 

I  tried  with  my  love  and  kindness, 

To  bring  him  back  to  me. 

God  knows  my  heart  was  breaking 

For  my  boy  as  of  old  to  see. 

But  he  gave  up  all  that  was  holy 

To  men;  for  the  cursed  cup 


Made  him  slave  to  the  mighty  demon. 

That  was  fast  eating  godUness  up. 

I  vnll  tell  you  now  how  it  happened; 

How  my  boy  came  to  go  astray. 

He  thoug-ht  he  could  not  be  tempted ; 

So  he  went  in  the  tempter's  way. 

He  went  though  I  prayed  with  him  often 

To  go  with  the  good  and  the  true ; 

He  was  fearless  and  brave  with  the  tempter; 

Ah,  the  tempter  was  cunning  then  too. 

He  had  not  the  strength  that  God  giveth, 

For  he  closed  his  heart  to  God's  voice, 

He  went  like  a  wayward  lamb  ever 

Taking-  the  path  of  his  choice. 

One  eve  the  tempter  came  to  him, 

How  little  he  dreamed  it  was  he, 

For  the  face  was  lovely  to  look  at 

And  the  eyes  were  truthful  to  see. 

My  beautiful  boy  wandered  thoughtless 

Where  she  with  a  face  fresh  and  bright 

Beckoned  all  to  drink  with  King  Bacchus, 

Who  held  feast  and  revel  that  night. 

His  comrade  stood  near  him  and  urged  him 

To  take  one  glass  and  no  more. 

A  moment  he  thought  of  his  mother ; 

Then  yielded,  and  all  was  o'er. 

Now  his  manhood  is  blighted  forever. 

His  lot  —  a  slave  to  the  cup. 

He  has  broken  the  heart  of  his  mother, 

And  buried  his  future  hopes  up. 

So  hear  me,  O  temperance  workers. 

For  I'm  aged  and  wrinkled  and  graj', 

I  have  had  much  trouble  and  sorrow 

Yet  never  such  sorrow  have  felt  till  to-day. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  thousands 

Of  beautiful  boys  like  mine? 

Who  have  been  warned  without  ceasing, 

Of  the  tempter,  the  power  of  wine? 

Yet  go,  like  wayward  lambs  ever 

Not  feai'ing- or  heeding- or  hearing  our  voice, 

Down  to  ways  dark  and  dangerous. 

In  evil  paths  of  their  choice. 

As  long  as  fathers  will  lead  them. 

As  long  as  grog-shops  are  near. 

Our  boys  will  ever  be  tempted. 

And  much  we  will  have  to  fear. 

So  let  old  and  young  work  for  temperance, 

And  combat  the  euemj-  strong-. 

Let  us  fight  hand  to  hand  and  not  falter. 

For  right  will  be  stronger  than  wrong. 


THE  HARVEST  FIELDS. 

I  walked  alone  one  summer  day. 
Among  the  fields  so  lately  shorn ; 

I  thought  how  a  short  time  ago, 
The  wind  had  emerald  banners  borne. 

But  now  alas !  What  once  was  green. 
And  spread  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  plain. 
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Stern  death  had  gathered  in  his  grasp, 

Aud  given  instead  the  golden  grain. 
His  servants,  reapers  of  the  fields, 

Had  come  with  sickles,  sharp  and  keen. 
And  at  the  cruel  sickle's  stroke, 

The  golden  grain  fell  fast,  I  ween. 
So  is  it  in  our  summer  day. 

Among  the  fields  of  human  souls: 
In  blooming  or  in  harvest  time. 

Death  comes  and  leads  us  to  the  folds. 
Some  are  in  dens  of  darkest  shame; 

Some  in  bright  fields  of  flowers  play ; 
Some  striving  hard  in  Christian  work ; 

Some  in  the  shadow  always  stray.    •    • 


MRS.  LIDA  M.  SMITH. 

Born  :  Jackson,  Ohio,  Oct.  24, 1845. 
Eemoving  to  Kansas  in  1857,  Mrs.  Smith  is 
still  a  resident  of  that  state  in  the  town  of  La 
Cygne.  She  has  written  poems  from  her 
youth,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
press  throughout  the  country. 


WE  ARE  GROWING  OLD. 

We  are  growing  old  —  how  the  thought  will 

rise. 
As  a  glance  is  backward  cast; 
We  note  our  wrinkles  with  weary  sighs ; 
The  luster  is  dim  in  our  once  bright  eyes. 
Life's  sun  is  sinking  fast. 
The  lengthening  shadows  along  our  path 
Warn  us  the  evening's  near. 
And  just  before  us  death's  river  flows. 
When  the  hour  is  still  and  our  souls  repose, 
The  lap  of  its  waves  we  hear. 
But  why  need  we  care,  just  across  its  tide 
Lieth  the  land  of  rest. 
Sometimes  we  hear,   'mid  life's  storms  and 

calms, 
The  soft  wind's  murmur  amid  its  palms, 
Aud  the  anthems  of  the  blest; 
And  oft  we  hear  with  our  spirit  care, 
When  the  winds  of  heaven  breathe  low. 
Sounding  from  Salem's  gold-paved  street 
The  echoing  tread  of  our  loved  ones  feet. 
Who  left  us  long  ago. 
And  often  we  see,  with  spirit  eyes. 
Through  sunset's  mystic  bar. 
In  the  vast,  dim  distance  the  shadowing  gleam 
Of  the  city  of  Ught  and  life's  fair  stream. 
Through  the  golden  gates  ajar. 
O,  the  flowers  of  spring  are  fair  to  see, 
Yet  sweet  doth  the  fall  rose  blow. 
And  grander  than  morning's  radiance  fair; 
When  dewy  blossoms  perfume  the  air. 
To  sunset's  golden  glow. 
We  mourn  not  the  vanished  days  of  spring, 
We  care  not,  we're  growing  old, 


In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  let  us  pass  each  day. 

Then  let  them  speed  away,  away, 

Swift  as  a  tale  that's  told. 

We  are  looking  away  from  this  desert  land 

To  the  happy  home  of  the  blest. 

Patiently  waiting  year  by  year, 

Till  the  glad  sweet  summons  our  souls  shall 

hear 
Come  enter  into  rest. 


MRS.  MARY  F.  BEETS. 

Born:  Van  Buren  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  7, 1857. 
Mrs.  Beets  taught  school  in  Miama  countj", 
Kansas,  and  also  in  Jackson  county,  Missoui-i. 
Married  in  1883  to  Thomas  J.  Beets,  this  lady 
was  left  a  widow  five  years  later.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  extensively  in  the  local  press. 


SING  ME  A  SONG  SWEET  BIRDS. 

Ye  happy  birds  that  hop  about 

From  bough  to  bough  in  shady  bowers. 
Come,  sing  to  me  at  set  of  sun. 

And  cheer  my  solitary  hours 
Ye  blissful  birds. 
Tell  me  a  tale  of  southern  seas, 

With  sunny  islands  dotted  o'er. 
Of  the  seagulls'  cry,  and  storm-tossed  ships. 

Of  waves  that  haunt  the  pebbly  shore- 
In  rhythmic  words. 
Oh !  tell  me  of  the  land  of  flowers. 

Of  the  sunny  southland  far  away; 
Of  bright-hued  birds  in  tangled  nooks, 

That  chirp  all  night  and  sing  all  daj' 
Their  happy  songs. 
Of  the  deep,  dark  forest  sing  to  me. 

Of  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  river's  side; 
And  sing  me  the  song  that  the  rivers  sang 

To  you  as  they  wandered  on  in  their  pride. 
Through  all  day  long. 
Oh !  tell  me  of  your  last  year's  nest ; 

And  where  you  built  it,  tell  me  pray ; 
And  are  your  birdies  safe  from  harm? 

Or  were  they  stolen  on  the  way 
By  cruel  hands? 
If  you  would  build  just  out  of  sight 

High  in  the  fern  trees  by  the  wall. 
And  keep  your  bu-dies  safe  at  home. 

You  need  not  wander  far,  at  all. 
In  stranger  lands. 
Sing  me  the  song  that  last  you  sang 

Down  in  the  forest  by  the  sea ; 
Come  perch  upon  the  window  sill 

And  sing  your  sweetest  song  to  me; 
No  one  is  near. 
'Twas  such  a  pretty  song  you  sang. 

Now  fly  away,  you  tiny  things; 
And  if  when  daylight  comes  again, 

You  seek  for  me  with  tireless  wings. 
You'll  find  me  here. 
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MRS.LOUISEP.W.PALMITER. 

Born  :  Victor,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1833. 
Commencing  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age, 
the  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  many 
prominent  publications,  such  as  the  Weekly 
Wisconsin,  Western  Rural,  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  numerous  other  publications  of 
equal  prominence,  from  which  they  have  been 
extensively  copied  by  the  local  press. 


SONG  OF  THE  REAPER. 

I  sing  a  song. 
As  I  roll  along. 
Behind  my  "  four-in-hand," 
A  ptean  of  hope  for  weary  souls, 
Throughout  this  beauteous  land. 
I  sing  a  song. 
The  whole  day  long. 
To  the  fall  of  the  golden  grain. 
From  Minnesota's  prairies  broad. 
To  the  hills  of  far-off  Maine. 
I  sing  a  song. 
To  the  hungry  throng. 
That  is  sweet  to  the  listening  ear. 
For  I  sing  of  plenty  and  peace  to  come, 
.    When  the  wintry  storms  draw  near. 
I  sing  my  song. 
The  hills  among, 
I  sing  in  the  valley  fair. 
From  rosy  morn  till  set  of  sun. 
My  song  floats  on  the  air. 
Oh !  I  sing  a  song, 
A  iolly  song. 
As  I  reap  the  golden  grain. 
And  roll  behind  my  four-in-hand. 
Sole  monarch  of  the  plain. 

SUMMER  NIGHT  SOUNDS. 

'Tis  sweet  to  sit. 

Ere  the  lamps  are  lit. 
By  the  vine-wreathed  casement,  listening 

When  the  winds  are  still. 

And  the  cricket's  trill 
Is  heard  where  the  dew  is  glistening: 

"Cheereet;  cheereet." 

'Tis  a  summer  night. 

With  a  moon  so  bright. 
That  the  flre-fly  lamps  are  pale. 

And  all  night  long. 

Comes  a  mournful  song 
From  a  lone  bird  in  the  vale : 

II  Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will." 

In  a  shady  nook. 

By  the  side  of  the  brook. 
Hid  away  from  the  piTing'  moon. 

On  a  moss-grown  log. 

Some  love-lorn  frog 
Is  singing  this  mellow  tune: 

"  Ker-chug,  kcr-chug." 


And  a  little  beyond. 

Just  over  the  pond, 
From  a  tall  tree  on  the  bank. 

Comes  faint,  but  clear 

To  my  listening  ear. 
The  song  of  a  feathered  crank : 

"Too-whoo,  too-whoo." 

Then  a  gossip  unseen. 

In  the  ivy  green, 
Repeats  to  a  drowsy  bird, 

A  scandalous  tale. 

Of  some  mortal  frail, 
And  these  are  the  word  I  heard: 

"  Katy-did,  katy  did." 

And  across  the  way. 

By  the  moon's  bright  ray 

A  youth  and  maiden  are  seen. 
And  I  hear  a  repeat 
Of  the  old  words,  sweet. 

As  the  gate  swings  to,  between : 

"  Good-night,  good-night. 


BELDEN  CRANE  HOYT. 

Born  :  Richland,  Mich.,  Dec.  15, 1856. 
As  teacher,  printer,  farmer  and  book  agent, 
Mr.  Hoyt  has  experienced  fair  success ;  he  now 
has  aspirations  toward  the  pulpit.  The  poems 
of  Mr.  Hoyt  have  appeared  in  the  county  pa- 
pers, from  which  they  have  been  extensively 
copied.  He  now  resides  in  Paola,  Kansas,  di- 
viding his  time  between  school  teaching  and 
the  book  business. 

WHO  ARE  WISE. 
Is  it  they  who  soar  in  air  — 
Soar  in  thought  beyond  the  blue; 
Up  to  Heaven's  plains  so  fair, 
And  celestial  glory  view  — 
They  who  soar  above,  below. 
To  the  bounds  of  everywhere. 
Downward  to  the  world  of  woe 
And  its  depths  of  dark  despair; 
They  who  through  the  mists  of  time. 
Dimly  see  eternity. 
Who  contrast  the  lofty  rhyme 
ThrilUng  in  its  majesty,— 
With  its  music-laden  flow 
Beautifying  mystic  themes 
Of  the  wonders  forests  know. 
And  the  racing,  shining  streams. 
Of  the  roaring  of  the  wave 
As  it  leaps  upon  the  strand. 
As  it  doth  the  ledges  lave. 
As  it  raises  hills  of  sand  ? 
Is  it  they  who  are  the  wise  — 
They  to  whom  is  wisdom  given? 
Ask  the  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 
Ask  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven. 
Hark?  A  deep-toned  voice  replies  — 
"  They  who  fear  the  Lord  are  wise !" 
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AD.  H.GIBSON. 

Born:  Bubeatj  Co.,  III. 
At  an  early  age  Mr.  Gibson  acted  as  local  re- 
porter for  home  papers,  and  his  paragraphs 
always  received  commendation  from  the  edi- 
tors. He  has  taught  school  both  in  Kansas 
and  among  the  Indians.  This  young  writer 
has  written  numerous  poems  of  merit,  and  as- 
pires more  especially  to  become  eminent  as  a 
novelist. 


WHY  WAIT? 
Why  wait  to  show  your  love 

Until  the  form  lies  cold? 
Why  leave  unsaid  those  tender  words 

Of  dearer  weight  than  gold? 
Oh,  could  you  read  the  heart, 

And  see  love's  hunger  there. 
You  would  not  wait  to  speak  those  words 

And  show  those  acts  of  care. 
When  death's  chill  brink  is  crossed 

We'll  never  care  what  love's  expressed 
By  lilies  white  with  cypress  twined, 

Across  the  pulseless  breast. 


SWEET  COMFORT. 
I  find  real  comfort  in  a  cosy  nook 
Where  I,  with  some  delightful  book. 
May  drive  from  mind  the  ills  of  life. 
Its  cruel  snares  and  scenes  of  strife. 
Who  does  not  love  by  leafy  brook 
To  take  sweet  comfort  in  a  book? 
Or  spend  in  joy  his  leisure  hours 
In  company  of  sweet  Nature's  flowers? 


CONTRASTS. 

It  is  often  true,  though  it  seems  unfair, 
What  brings  one  hope,  brings  another  despair; 
While  some  have  the  sun,  others  have  rain. 
When  some  find  joy,  others  find  pain. 
It  is  ever  so  through  all  Life's  hours : 
Some  receive  thorns  where  others  cull  flowers ; 
Friends  grow  cold  and  love  fades,  too. 
And  much  is  false  that  we  deemed  was  true. 


MRS.  VICTORIA  A.  BELDIN. 

Born  :  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y.,  Atju.  19, 1843. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Brakeman's  Journal,  Signal,  and  local  papers 
generally.  Mrs.  Beldin's  health  is  very  poor ; 
her  place  of  residence  is  in  Hortonville,  Wis. 
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AFTER  AWHILE. 
Dark  clouds  at  times  o'erspread  the  sky, 
The  winds  are  fierce,  the  waves  are  high, 
But  these  wUl  pass  and  sunshine  bright 
Will  dawn  upon  our  anxious  sight,— 
After  awhile. 


Those  distant  spires,  whose  tips  we  see. 
Will  nearer,  and  yet  nearer  be, 
Till  dome  and  basement  will  be  seen. 
And  fields  all  dress'd  in  living  green,— 

After  awhile.   ' 
In  fancy  oft  we've  ranged  those  bowers. 
And  culled  the  lasting,  fragrant  flowers ; 
It  ^vill  not  all  a  \asion  be. 
But  blessed,  bright  reality,— 

After  awhile. 
We've  seemed  to  walk  the  streets  of  gold. 
Whose  beauties  more  and  more  unfold. 
And  by  life's  gentle  flowing  stream, 
We'll  wake  and  find  'twas  not  a  dream,— 

After  awhile. 
There  with  the  lost  of  other  years, 
Where  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears. 
We'll  give  all  praise  and  honor  due, 
To  Him  who  loved  and  brought  us  through. 
After  awhile  —  a  little  while. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
When  morn  doth  rise  on  glitt'ring  wings. 
And  with  new  life  inspire  all  things. 
Then  let  a  moment  separate  be. 
In  which  thou  dost  remember  me. 
And  when  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
And  all  is  hushed  in  deep  repose, 
O,  then,  I  pray,  remember  me. 
For  at  each  time  I  think  of  thee. 


MRS.  ELIZA  T.  CRUM. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  the  local  press.  She  is  a  resident 
of  Terre  Haute,  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 


MEMORY. 

Memory,  jubilant  to-day. 
Gathered  its  spring  buds  by  the  way 
We  came.     Its  magic  touch  revealed 
Flowers  that  choicest  perfume  yield. 
It  sped  to  strew  my  house  with  flowers. 
They  bloom  for  me  to  tell  the  hours  — 
A  nook  too  warm  the  sun  shone  through. 
Is  cool  with  vines,  the  loveliest  grew. 
Glad  and  winsome  in  serving  me. 
This  precious  grace  of  memory ; 
Must  crown  with  joy  the  blest  who  tread 
On  flowers,  and  are  ambrosia  fed. 
Make  the  fi-iend  a  guest,  that  M-ill  abide 
Housed  in  your  heart  nor  be  denied 
In  dreams,  if  needs,  memories  wake 
Nemesis  for  our  torture's  sake. 
Dear  hearts,  be  pure  this  grace  to  sue 
For  thy  soul's  strength  and  to  construe 
Poor  f  altei'ing  hopes,  to  find  reprieve 
For  loss  that  wastes  life,  as  a  sieve. 
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MRS.  JANE  E.  ROUSE. 

Born:  Branchport,  N.Y.,1829. 
From  an  early  ;iae  the  pnems  of  Mrs.  Rouse 
have  appeared  i  i-      '  n- 


MRS.  JANE  K.  ROUSE. 

press.    She  is  now  a  resident  of  New  Era,  in 
the  state  of  Michigan. 


THE  PIONEER. 
They  tell  me  I  am  growing  old,  my  locks  are 

turning  gray. 
It  may  be  so.    I  cannot  tell.    I  feel  as  young 

to-day. 
My  hands  as  strong,  my  eye  as  true,  as  when 
I  came  to  Michigan,  full  thirty  years  ago. 
The  scenes  have  changed  since  I  came  here. 
So  long  ago,  a  youthful  pioneer. 
No  house  we  found,  hut  ander  a  tree 
We  pitched  our  tent, —  husband  and  me^ 
We  raised  a  log  house,  covered  it  o'er 
With  shakes  for  roof,  puncheon  floor. 
And  gathered  moss  from  off  the  trees 
To  keep  out  the  cold  (and  shutter  fleaS); 
For,  ladies,  though  you  think  it  queer. 
The  flea  was  really  the  pioneer. 
The  people  were   scattered  —  few  neighbors 

had  we ; 
Shelby  was  nowhere,  and  Hart,  where  Avas  she? 
A  peach  orchard  then  where  the  county  seat 

stands, 
I   A  log  house  here  on  the  Randall  lands. 


But  all  nature  smiled,  and  villages  grew, — 
Our  county  prospered,  our  people,  too. 
Our  neighbors  increased,  the  land  was  tilled, 
School  houses  built,  and  soon  were  filled. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell, 
Until  on  the  land  the  shock  of  war  fell. 
We  heard  the  call  for  volunteers, 
'Twas  bravely  answered  by  our  pioneers. 
The  laugh  was  hushed,  and  a  quiver  ran 
Through  every  heart,  from  child  to  man. 
Then  aside  the  work  was  laid, — 
The  mimic  battle  was  portrayed 
By  children  marching  to  and  fro 
With  wooden  guns,  and  sabers,  too, 
Alas !  my  boys  were  girls,  and  all  they  could  do 
Was  march  and  sing,  and  sing  it  o'er, 
"We're  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more." 
'Twas  not  in  vain.  Their  father  fired  with  zeal. 
With  others  answered  quick  their  country's 

weal. 
With  smiling  lips,  but  aching  hearts, 
We  watched  them  as  away  they  sped. 
Only  wishing  we  were  men  to  follow  where 

they  led.  [make  a  scare, 

The  Minnesota  Chipawa's  thought  they  would 
And  down  they  came  with  war  paint  on  and 

feathers  in  their  hair. 
For  many  days  and  many  nights  I  gathered 

my  young  brood,  [was  good, 

Expecting',  tearing  I  knew  not  what,  but  God 
Peace  was  restored.    My  own  came  back,  a 

soldier  brave  and  true  [army  blue. 
As  ever  faced  the  rebel  ranks,  or  wore  the 
I  could  tell  you  of  trials  hard  to  bear. 
But  the  silver  lining  was  always  there. 
My  trust  in  my  Savior  was  never  betrayed; 
On  him  my  burdens  were  always  laid. 
And  I  learned  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 
When  we  lost  our  home,  but  even  there. 
The  rainbow  of  hope  still  shone  above,— 
And  to  work  with  my  hands  was  a  labor  of 

love. 
My  will  is  made,  I  have  much  to  bequeath. 
Good  wiU  to  all.    And  when  beneath 
The  sod  I'm  laid,  just  breathe  a  prayer 
For  Grandma  Rouse,  the  pioneer. 


TO  THEE,  WISCONSIN. 
To  Thee,  Wisconsin,  noble  state,  a  tribute  1 

would  pay. 
Though  not  my  birth-place,  thou  hast  been 

My  home  for  many  a  day. 
I  love  thy  woodlands  and  thy  hills. 
Thy  prairie's  broad  and  wide;  I  love  the  little 

running  rills. 
That  deck  thy  low  hillside. 
And  there  our  lo\ing  gray-haired  sire,  and 

there  our  mother,  too, 
Sit  waiting   in  their  "old  arm  chair"  with 

calm  and  placid  brow,— 
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Waiting  the  summons  come  up  higher,— 

WILLIAM  0.  SLIGHT. 

your  work  on  earth  is  done ; 

Lay  down  the  cross,  accept  the  crown,  the  vic- 

Born: Middlebury,  Ind.,  July  39, 1851. 

tory  is  won. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Slight  have  appeared  ex- 

On Lake  Geneva's  balmy  shore,  where  tourists 

tensively  in  the  local  press.  In  person  he  is  of 

now  reside. 

good  stature,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes.    Mr. 

We  built  our  cottage,  trim  and  neat,  when 

Slight  is  now  engaged  in  fruit  culture  in  Ber- 

first I  was  a  bride.; 
And    in   North  Geneva  churchyard  we  laid 

rien  Springs,  Michigan. 

away  to  rest, 

THESE  THEEE. 

All  that  remains  of  "  Birdie,"—  her  soul  is  with 

"Live,  labor  and  love," 

the  blest. 

Do  each  with  purpose  true; 

Three  weary  weeks  we  watched  beside  her 

Live  for  thy  home  above 

lowly  bed  of  pain, 

And  labor  for  it,  too ; 

And  then  his  spirit  took  its  flight,  our  loss  was 

In  love  play  not  a  selfish  part, 

his  sure  gain. 

Nor  sacrifice  an  honest  heart. 

For  the  soul  escaped  forever,  from  its  tene- 

"Live, labor  and  love," 

ment  of  clay. 

For  each  has  its  reward ; 

Beams  irradiant  with  the  splendor  of  a  bright 

Make  earth,  with  Heaven  above, 

eternal  day. 

To  bend  in  sweet  accord ; 

Thy  lamp,  all  burning  bright, 

May  lead  some  heart  aright. 

GEORGE  MELVIN  HOOD. 

"  Live,  labor  and  love," 

Born  :  Bath,  Ky.,  July  1, 1845. 

Do  these  and  thou  wilt  see 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  poems 

How  brightly  Heaven  above 

of  Mr.  Hood  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 

Will  shine  on  thine  and  thee; 

in  the  local  press.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  late 

Faithful  hearts  and  true 

war.  Mr.  Hood  is  now  a  resident  of  Sterling, 

Can  find  enough  to  do. 

in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Then  live,  and  labor  and  love. 

'Tis  Heaven's  commandment  to  all; 

THE  LAUGH  OF  MY  WIFE. 

And  Heaven  will  ever  approve 

There  is  a  sound  that  charms  my  ears. 

Good  deeds,  tho'  ever  so  small; 

That  makes  me  to  rejoice. 

E'er  honor  thy  Father  above. 

No  music  e'er  had  sweeter  charms 

To  live,  and  labor  and  love. 

Than  that  sweet  rippling  voice. 

No,  I  would  not  for  all  this  world— 

PERFIDY. 

Or  all  its  wealth  by  half. 

To-day  the  sun  in  splendor  shines 

Silence  in  sorrow's  lonely  spell 

To  chase  away  our  sorrow ; 

That  ever  joyous  laugh. 

But  ah!  these  fickle  human  minds. 

Are  sadder  on  the  morrow. 

It  brings  the  sunlight  to  our  home 

And  drives  dull  care  away. 

Far  in  mid-heaven  one  tiny  cloud. 

My  heart  is  lighter  for  that  laugh 

One  ripple  on  the  sea, 

When  kneeling  down  to  pray. 

Are  oft  enough  to  darkly  shroud 

When  wandering  through  the  land  of  dream 

The  mind  in  miserj'. 

Its  joyous  notes  I  hear,— 

It  would  be  better,  far,  if  we, 

Not  all  the  wealth  of  earth's  rich  mines 

E'er  in  these  bi-ighter  hours. 

To  me  were  half  so  dear. 

Would  scatter  golden  seed  to  lea. 

To  ripen  into  flowers. 

Or  when  from  sorrow's  threatening  clouds 

The  muttering  thunders  roll. 

And  then  when  darksome  days  appear, 

That  ever  joyous  laugh  brings  peace 

The  flowers  still  would  bloom; 

And  comfort  to  my  soul. 

Our  hearts  to  ever  kindly  cheer 

And  when  within  the  pearly  gates. 

With  beauty  and  perfume. 

With  joy  supreme  I  rise. 

LOVE. 

I  hope  to  hear  that  joyous  laugh 

Man  loves  but  once,  but  woman  oft; 

Peal  forth  beyond  the  skies. 

Ne'er  again  if  once  his  heart 

And  now  to  make  her  happy  still 

Is  lured  into  deception. 

Shall  be  my  aim  through  life. 

Can  o'ercome  the  stinging  smart 

I'll  ask  no  sweeter  music  than 

And  play  again  a  second  part 

The  laugh  of  my  loved  wife. 

With  the  same  conception. 
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THOMAS  BROWER  PEACOCK. 

Born:  Cambridge,  0.,  April  16, 1853. 
After  receiving  bis  education  in  Zanesville, 
Mr.  Peacock  was  for  about  ten  j-ears  associate 
editor  of  the  Topeka  Kansas  Democrat.  He 
has  published  several  volumes  of  poems:  The 
Vendetta  and  Other  Poems  appeared  in  18T6; 
The  Rhyme  of  the  Border  AVar  in  1880,  and 
Poems  of  the  Plains  and  Songs  of  the  Solitudes 
in  1888.    Tho  hist  volume  reached  a  third  edi- 
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THOMAS  BROWER  PEACOCK. 

tion  in  the  first  year,  and  has  been  translated 
into  the  German.  Mr.  Peacock  has  been  a  res- 
ident of  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  fifteen  years, 
and  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Ida  E.  Eckert, 
a  lady  of  fine  congenial  literary  tastes.  His 
poetry  is  exclusively  American.  Although 
comparatively  a  young  man,  Mr.  Peacock  has 
already  gained  a  national  reputation  as  an 
eminent  writer  and  poet. 

KIT  CARSON. 
He  comes !  his  steed  with  mighty  bound 
Flies  swiftly  o'er  the  echoing  ground  — 
He  seems  a  wanderer  astray. 
Whose  past  had  been  a  better  day; 
A  being  which  to  earth  was  hurled, 
Whose  home  is  in  another  world  — 
Who  rides  mysterious  o'er  the  earth, 
Surprised  and  dazed  with  his  new  birth? 
A  river  runs  before  his  course. 
Which  he  must  cross,  and  soon,  perforce. 
The  channel's  bank  is  reached,  the  wave 
His  courser's  sides  doth  hem  and  lave. 


The  shore  is  won,  and  once  again 
He  thunders  o'er  the  endless  pain ! 
The  rider's  stern  and  flashing  eye 
Speaks  courage  wrath, and  vengeance  nigh. 
And  well,  I  ween,  his  foes  may  fear 
His  auger  in  his  mad  career  — 
Ah !  who  is  he  that  finds  no  rest? 
'T  is  brave  Kit  Carson  of  the  west ! 
And  some  dear  friend  he  now  doth  aid. 
Who  stands  on  peril's  brink,  afraid. 

THE  KANSAS  INDIAN'S  LAMENT. 
Our  tribe  is  less'ning  year  by  year. 

The  pale-face  drives  us  back  — 
With  us,  the  bison,  bear,  and  deer 

Before  his  onward  track  — 
In  battle  with  his  armed  power. 
The  Red  Man  fears  but  dares  not  cower. 
The  footprints  of  our  moc'sins  fade, 

They  once  left  paths  for  miles. 
And  the  Great  Spirit  hides  in  shade, 

No  more  we  see  his  smiles : 
Few  wampum  belts  our  tribe  needs  yet. 
For  soon  the  warrior's  star  will  set. 
These  broad  prairies  once  were  ours; 

We  fished  the  many  rivers; 
On  yonder  Kaw,  embanked  with  flowers. 

With  arrows  in  our  quivers. 
With  dusky  maids,  wigwams  behind. 
We  sailed  before  the  singing  wind. 
The  sunflower  waved  its  yellow  head , 

Across  the  grassy  plains  — 
And,  like  our  chieftain,  now  are  dead 

The  spirit-herbs  for  pains : 
Pale-face,  our  mild  clime's  not  for  thee, 
It  moves,  with  us,  toward  sundown  sea. 
Our  moons  are  few,  our  race  is  run. 

Some  dark  fate  drags  us  down ; 
Less  bright  the  once  all-glorious  sun. 

The  golden  stars  are  brown  — 
The  tall  mounds  black  and  dismal  loom, 
Each  day  speaks  of  our  coming  doom. 
Our  wasted  race  —  my  father  brave, 

My  squaw  and  pappoose  too. 
All  here  lie  buried  in  the  grave. 

Here  rots  my  swift  canoe  — 
The  things  I  loved  have  passed  away, 
Ah !  soon  will  I  be  gone  as  they ! 
Methinks  the  pale  race  might  have  spared 

Some  spot  where  we'd  abide,— 
Spared  us,  who  once  owned  all,and  shared 

With  them  from  tide  to  tide : 
'T  is  strange,  't  is  passing  strange  to  me. 
Why  they  would  drive  us  in  the  sea. 
Our  small  tribe  's  scatterecllike  the  leaves 

And  wasted  to  a  few  — 
Each  warrior  for  the  bright  past  grieves, 

Which  vanished  from  our  view ! 
They  wait  till  Manitou's  voice  sounds, 
Calling  to  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
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We  go !  the  white  race  takes  our  place ; 

Great  Spirit,  what  am  I ! 
Once  thousands  strong,  where  's  now  my 
race  — 

On  plains  heyond  the  sky? 
O  take  me  loo,  I  would  not  stay. 
When  all  I  loved  have  passed  away ! 
Perchance,  when  many  moons  have  fled 

And  the  Great  Spirit's  wrath, 
Our  many  loved  ones,  f  roru  the  dead, 

Will  come  back  to  earth's  path. 
To  hunt  again  the  buffalo. 
And  no  pale  race  to  bring  us  woe. 
But  soft!  methinks  I  hear  a  voice? 

Great Manitou's!  speaks  He! 
It  makes  my  craven  heart  rejoice  — 

Owhat  would'st  Thou  with  me? 
"Be  brave !  God's  HappyHunting  Grounds 
Are  great  and  good,  and  have  no  bounds ! ' ' 
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THE  BANDIT  CHIEF. 
Hark!  is  a  courser's  clattering  feet! 

That  courser  madly  speeds  away— 
The  midnight  moon  from  her  high  seat 

Sheds  on  the  earth  her  brightest  ray. 
Who  comes?  A  rushing  steed  draws  nigh, 

Whose  hoofs  are  sounding  far  and  near? 
As  swift  as  though  from  ghouls  he'd  fly. 

He  passes  forest,  plain,  and  mere. 
Perchance  some  wild  fiend  crazed  with  fright. 

Flies  on  its  way  from  Heaven  down-hurled ! 
Perchance  some  demon  of  the  night. 

Escaped  from  Hell,  rides  o'er  the  world ! 
Whoe'er  he  be  so  fearful  near. 

As  dread  as  fiend  or  demon  he, 
To  followers  he  rules  through  fear. 

And  leads  through  crimes  to  victory. 

He  nears!  I  see  his  eye  of  hate? 

'T  is  gleaming  like  an  evil  star; 
He  seems  th'  embodied  form  of  fate 

Swift  rushing  to  the  field  of  war. 
On,  on,  the  terror  of  the  sod, 

A  tempest  in  his  heart  of  ire ; 
He  fears  no  man,  no  fiend,  no  God, 

In  his  wild,  stormy  soul  of  fire. 
Ah!  well  each  follower  knew  his  power; 

They'd  felt  the  thunder  of  his  might — 
They  knew  his  wrath  at  any  hour 

Was  like  the  awful  storm  of  night. 
To  him  all  foes  in  combat  quailed, 

Before  his  arm  and  eagle  eye  — 
His  life  seemed  charmed -to  him  death  paled- 
He  swept  in  power  puissant  by. 
As  when  in  darkness  men  do  mourn, 

And  lo !  a  star  breaks  through  the  night ! 
That  star  a  mighty  genius  born. 

Grasps  from  the  gloom  immortal  light ! 
So  when  great  hosts  had  them  at  bay, 

And  his  wild  clan  deemed  all  were  lost. 


He  led  them  from  the  night  to  day  — 

On  like  the  storm-swept  holocaust ! 
Woe!  woe  to  them  he  seeks  this  night, 

For  they  shall  feel  his  vengeful  hand  — 
They  who  have  robbed,  without  the  right 

From  him,  the  leader  of  the  band! 
I  see  him  yet!  and  lo!  he's  gone  — 

And  yet  I  hear  his  steed  of  fire. 
Whose  steel-clad  hoofs  still  clatter  on. 

Swift  bearing  him  and  all  his  ire. 
Full  twenty  years  James  reigned  supreme, 

The  monarch  of  his  own  desire ; 
His  will  was  all  the  law,  't  would  seem, 

That  marked  his  mad  career  of  fire. 
And  like  the  great  Napoleon, 

He  passed  in  view  before  man's  ken, 
A  great  and  strange  phenomenon  — 

A  Titan  asking  naught  of  men. 
He  did  what  others  would  not  dai-e  — 

His  deeds  were  rampant,  fierce,  and  fell; 
Throughout  his  life,  and  everywhere. 

He  braved  each,  aU— man,  Heaven,  and  Hell. 


THE  MANIAC. 

The  maniac  sprang  from  off  his  bed, 

And  placed  his  hand  upon  his  brow. 
"  I  feel  within,  my  soul  is  dead!  " 

His  mind  is  wandering  now. — 
"Fiend!  open  the  door  —  unbar!  unbar! 

Why  am  I  chained  by  arm  to  floor?— 
But  see,  there's  one  bright,  shining  star, 

Which  kindly  guards  my  prison  door ! 
"  It  stands  a  silent  sentinel,  there ; 

With  pits'  looks  from  its  bright  eye, 
Adown  on  me  in  my  despair  — 

Ah !  there's  a  serpent  on  the  sky ! 
"  It's  crawling,  hke  the  crawl  of  Death: 

It  coils;  now  buries  in  a  cloud; 
I  feel  its  poisoned,  fetid  breath ! 

It  warns  me  of  the  burial  shroud ! 
"  Hark!  hark!  I  hear,  I  see  in  the  air, 

Fiends,  demons,  dragons,  and  devils ! 
Why  tarry  with  me  in  my  despair? 

Whj'  not  off  to  their  wild  revels? 
" But  still  they  stay  —  behold!  I  see!  — 

But  this  is  madness,  my  keepers  tell  — 
O !  from  out  this  prison,  free  me ! 

Whj'  make  my  living  death  a  hell?" 


BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN. 
Beautiful  woman,  thou  art. 

True  th'  womanhood,  sweet ! 
God  places  in  thy  heart 

A  wealth  of  love  that's  meet. 
And  why,  I  cannot  tell! 

But  oh,  thy  voice  to  me 
Sounds  hke  some  far-off  bell 

That  wakes  sweet  memory ! 
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MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Born  :  New  York  City,  ]\Li.Y  2T,  1819. 
This  intellectual  woman  has  written  numer- 
ous poems,  dramas,  and  lectures.  She  is  a 
very  strong  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage,  and 
has  lectured  extensively  in  aid  of  reforms. 
Her  poetical  works  are  Passion  Flowers,  and 
Words  of  the  Hour;  two  of  her  best  works  of 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

prose  are  Life  of  Magaret  Fuller,  and  Sex  in 
Education,  which  have  especially  received 
much  praise  from  tooth  press  and  public.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  is  a  devoted  and  loving 
mother,  and  is  adored  by  her  children.  The 
death  of  her  husband  in  1876  was  a  severe  blow 
to  so  devoted  and  loving  a  wife.  Mrs.  Howe 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Woman's  Journal, 
and  has  been  president  of  various  woman's 
associations. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

"  Come,  sing  tor  us,  dear  Mother, 
A  song  of  the  olden  times ; 
Of  the  merry  Christmas  carol. 
Of  the  happy  New  Year  chimes ; 
Nor  sit  here,  idle-handed. 
To  hang  your  head  and  grie^'e. 
Beside  the  blazing  hearthstone 
This  pleasant  Winter's  eve." 

Then  she  sang,  to  please  the  children. 
With  half-forgetful  tongue. 


Some  merry-measured  roundel 
Of  the  happy  days  and  young ; 
But,  pierced  mth  sudden  sorrow, 
The  words  came  faint  and  slow. 
Till  one,  in  childish  panic. 
Cried ;  "  Mother,  sing  not  so !  " 

Then  all  the  little  creatures 
Looked  wondering  In  her  eyes; 
And  the  Baby  nestled  nearer, 
Startled  at  their  surprise; 
The  voice  grew  thin  and  quavered, 
Low  drooped  the  weary  head. 
Till  the  breath  of  song  was  stifled. 
And  tears  burst  forth  Instead. 

For  misty  memories  covered 
The  children  from  her  ken. 
And  down  the  bitter  river 
She  dropped  —  no  mother  then; 
No  sister,  helpmeet,  daughter. 
Linked  to  historic  years ; 
An  agonizing  creature 
That  looked  to  God  in  tears. 

But  when  some  sudden  turning 
Had  checked  her  hopeless  way. 
She  saw  the  little  faces 
No  longer  glad  or  gay: 
And  as  they  gazed,  bewildered 
By  grief  they  could  not  guess. 
Their  sympathetic  silence 
Was  worse  than  her  distress. 

Then  she  tore  the  fatal  vesture 
Of  agony  aside; 

And  showed,  with  mimic  gesture. 
How  naughty  children  cried. — 
And  told  of  hoary  castles 
By  giant  warders  kept. 
Of  deep  and  breathless  forests 
Where  tranced  beauties  slept; 
Weaving  in  rainbow  madness 
The  cloud  upon  her  brain. 
Till  they  forgot  her  weeping, 
And  she  forgot  her  pain. 

'Twere  well  to  pour  the  soul  out 
In  one  convulsive  fit, 
And  rend  the  heart  with  weeping, 
If  Love  were  loosened  from  it. 
But  all  the  secret  sorrow 
That  underlies  our  lives. 
Must  wait  the  true  solution 
The  great  progression  gives. 

Those  griefs  so  widely  gathered. 
Those  deep,  abyssmal  chords. 
Broken  by  wailing  music 
Too  passionate  for  words. 
Find  gentle  reconcilement 
In  some  serener  breast. 
And  touch  with  deeper  pathos 
Its  symphonies  of  rest. 
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FURTHERMORE. 
We,  that  are  held  of  you  in  narrow  chains, 
Sought  for  our  beauty,  thro'  our  folly  raised 
One  moment  to  barren  eminence, 
To  drop  in  dreary  nothingness,  amazed; 

We,  dwarfed  to  suit  the  measure  of  our  pride. 
Thwarted  in  all  our  pleasures  and  our  powers, 
Have  yet  a  sad,  majestic  recompense. 
The  dignity  of  sufEoring,  that  is  ours. 

The  pi'oudest  of  you  lives  not  but  he  wrung 
A  woman's  unresting  form  with  pain. 
While  the  long  nurture  of  your  helpless  years 
Brought  back  the  bitter  childbirth  throes  again. 

We  wait  upon  your  fancies,  watch  your  will, 
Studj^your  pleasure,oft  with  trembling heart,- 
Of  the  success  and  glory  of  your  lives 
Ye  think  it  grace  to  yield  the  meanest  part. 

Ev'n  Nature,  partial  mother,  reasons  thus : 
To  these  the  duty,  and  to  those  the  right;" 
Our  faithful  service  earns  us  sufferance. 
But  we  shall  love  you  in  your  own  despite. 

To  you  the  thrilling  meed  of  praise  belongs. 
To  us,  the  painf uller  desert  may  fall ; 
We  touch  the  brim,  where  ye  exhaust  the  bowl. 
But  where  ye  pay  your  due,  we  yield  our  all. 

Honor  all  women  —  weigh  with  revered  hand 
The  worth  of  those  unproved,  or  overtried, 
And,  when  ye  praise  the  perfect  work  of  One, 
Say  not,  ye  are  shamed  in  her,  but  glorified. 


BABY'S  RETURN. 

Welcome  again  to  thy  father's  roof — 
Thou  dreamer  of  innocent  di-eams ! 
Flower  of  pure  and  constant  breath. 
Shadow  of  sunniest  gleams ! 

With  the  eyes  that  speak  for  the  untried  lips. 
And  the  little,  stammei'ing  tongue. 
And  the  arms,  like  an  amulet  of  price. 
O'er  the  Mother's  shoulders  flung; 

And  the  curls  that  ring,  like  silver  bells, 
With  the  voice's  silvery  chime, 
Each  counted  and  combed,  none  broken  yet 
In  the  weary  tangle  of  time. 

Thy  beauty  shall  train  its  blossom  wreath 

O'er  the  homely  fetters  of  care. 

While  the  household  angels  that  cling  round 

thy  path 
Shall  lighten  the  burthen  of  prayer. 
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WHAT  I  HATE. 
In  this  world  of  hasty  knowing,  in  this  world 

of  doubt  and  dread. 
Where  men  die  with  hearts  unopened,  and  the 

word  of  Fate  unsaid. 


They  who  mete  and  they  who  gather,  counting 
out  the  shining  spoil. 

Bade  me  stand  and  tarry  reck'ning,  show  my 
toU, 

Comes  a  beggar  to  the  banquet  where  the  full 
in  heart  rehearse, 

He  shall  take  his  place  in  silence,  he  shall  neith- 
er bless  nor  curse : 

We  must  cover  his  short-comings  -n-ith  a  treas- 
ure of  our  own  — 

Meet  it  is,  in  spirit-council,  men's  possessions 
should  be  shown. 

Let  me  pass  then,  as  a  spendthrift,  with  a 
single  golden  coin 

I  shall  never  risk  nor  barter,  for  a  kingdom  or 
amine: 

Not  for  bread  would  I  exchange  it,  tho'  the 
wolf  should  gnave  my  bones. 

Not  for  pearls  of  purest  water,  not  for  wealth 
of  pi'iceless  stones. 

Nor  the  child  I  dearest  cherish,  shall  inherit 
■with  my  land 

This,  my  chiefest  of  resources,  shut  within  a 
djiug  hand ; 

Not  too  costly  of  the  passage  of  the  dark  and 
silent  sea, 

If  but  Love,  star-crowned,  immortal,  shall  af- 
ford me  company. 


SUE. 
She  was  a  freak  of  Nature's  joj% 

And  flow' ret  wonder-pied,  — 
As  startling  as  a  pansy  found 

Black-leaved,  and  golden  eyed. 
Her  voice  was  borrowed  from  the  choir 

That  rings  the  vernal  years; 
Her  temper  was  ethereal  fire 

That  calmed  itself  in  tears. 
Some  nameless  touch  of  God's  delight 

Fell  on  her,  as  she  lay 
An  infant,  dreaming  heavenly  dreams. 

And  never  passed  away. 
Her  laughter,  many-voiced  and  full. 

Had  not  one  scornful  strain : 
Her  eyes,  that  flashed  defiant  mirth. 

Were  tender  and  humane. 
She  wore  the  radiance  of  her  youth 

As  though  she  felt  it  not : 
And  while  she  held  you  with  her  speech. 

Her  beauty  was  forgot. 
For  soul  to  outwai'd  Beatity  is 

As  Sun  to  dawning  Day, 
The  rosy  drapery  vanished 

Before  the  conquering  ray. 
Twas  hers  to  move  in  fearlessness. 

And  throne  herself  at  ease : 
Too  royal  were  her  gifts,  that  she 

Should  condescend  to  please. 
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CHARLES  W.  LAFFERTY. 

Bokn:  Martinsville,  III.,  Nov.  2, 1857. 
In  1884  Mr.  Lafferty  was  married,  which  he 
considers  the  happiest  event  of  his  hfe.    In 
1888  he  built  a  beautiful  home  in  Casey,  III., 


CHARLES  W.  LAFFERTY. 

and  there  located  the  Casey  Nursery.  Mr.Laf- 
ferty  has  written  poetr5'  from  his  youth,  and 
both  his  prose  and  verse  have  been  widely 
published  in  the  periodical  press. 
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THE  STRANGER  AND  FRIEND. 
We  all  have  our  faults  in  this  life, 
Some  of  them  great  and  some  are  small, 
Deception  will  dazzle  our  eyes, 
And  over  life  throw  a  pall. 
Yes  we  see  it  time  and  again. 
The  untried  face  of  a  stranger. 
Dims  the  face  of  a  tried  true  friend.  _ 
Yes  the  life  of  a  gilt  saloon. 
Is  to  capture  and  fascinate. 
And  often  it  will  wind  up. 
Inclosed  in  a  cold  prison  gi-ate. 
And  a  kind  mother's  help  to  lend. 
The  untried  faces  of  strangers, 
Dims  the  face  of  a  tried  true  friend. 
Yes  a  kind  mother's  love  you  see. 
Treated  with  contempt,  and  with  shame. 
And  bringing  disgrace  upon  son, 
And  branding  his  mother's  fair  name. 
Yes,  you  see  it  time  and  again. 


The  untried  face  of  a  stranger, 
Dims  the  face  of  a  tried  true  friend. 
A  boy  leaves  his  home  of  plentj'. 
Allured  by  the  world's  fairest  charms. 
Yes  hoping  and  looking  to  be. 
Encircled  in  fancies  strong  arms, 
His  mind  to  vice  and  shame  will  tend. 
The  untried  faces  of  strangers. 
Dims  the  face  of  a  tried  true  friend. 
Yes  a  mother  pleads  for  her  child. 
And  says,  "look  to  that  world  above. 
But  he  treats  with  contempt  and  scorn 
Her  advice  of  life  and  love ; 
Yes  and  turns  to  the  world  again. 
The  untried  face  of  a  stranger. 
Dims  the  face  of  a  tried  true  friend. 
The  face  of  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
May  look  homely,  common  and  old ; 
And  the  face  of  an  untried  stranger. 
Fascinating,  daring  and  bold; 
But  you  throw  yourself  in  danger. 
When  you  give  up  a  tried  true  friend 
For  the  face  of  a  bold  stranger. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  POOR. 

Cramped  by  poverty  and  indigent's  slave, 

Sorrow  and  trouble  compelled  here  to  brave. 
The  home  of  the  poor,  wherever  we  go. 

The  same  song  of  sorrow,  all  of  them  know. 
We  sometimes  pass,  with  gentle  remark. 

Never  stopping  to  think,  how  sad  and  dark 
Are  some  hours  to  them,  as  sad  want  they  see. 

Never  stopping  to  say  "  If  that  was  me." 
We  see  the  children  and  light-clad  are  they. 

Hardly  enough  to  keep  warm  in  the  day, 
As  the  winter  blast  brings  ice,sleet  and  snow, 

Pain,  grief  and  sorrow  their  little  hearts 
know. 
They  go  to  their  bed,  to  seek  there  some  rest. 

That  should  be  as  warm  as  the  robin's  nest. 
But  poverty  here  makes  his  presence  felt. 

And  thoughts  of  a  cold  night  makes  one's 
heart  melt. 
Yes,  children  of  the  poor  go  to  their  bed. 

Hungry  and  cold,  they  all  lay  down  their 
head. 
While  mothers  of  plenty  sing  lullaby  songs, 

And  always  their  table,  luxury  throngs. 
The  poor  children  cry  to  parents  for  bread, 

As  hunger  and  want  hang  over  their  head, 
And    who  of   us    know  that  fond    parent's 
mind, 

Yes  unable  to  help  and  yet  so  kind. 
These  kind  parents  have  misfortune  picked 
out. 

As  over  this  earth  he  laid  out  his  route. 
Yes,  picked  them  out  here  to  suffer  and  want. 

And  all  thoughts  of  plenty  must  come  to 
naught. 
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Yes,  the  poor  ♦stand  back  aud   look  at  the 

world  [hurled, 

From  luxiiry  and  plenty,  they  have  been 

To  go  through  this  life  with  hearts  as  of  lead, 

Poverty-stricken,  and  beg-ging-  for  bread. 
Now  cheer  up  ye  poor,  and  listen  what  is  said. 
Cheer  up  your  heart,  and  come  hold  up  your 

head. 
We  know  it  is  hard  to  lead  such  a  life. 

With  suffering-  children  and  bosom  wife. 

But  the  time  will  come  and  you  will  lie  down 

With  the  rich  and  all  that  now  Avear  the 

crown,  [grave 

The  green   grass  then  will  grow  over  your 

The  same  as  over  the  rich  or  the  brave. 
Your  soul  will  pass  to  the  infinite  land, 

And  the  rich  and  poor  will  join  hand  in  hand. 
And  all  that  has  been,  none  there  will  know. 
As  time  and  years  of  eternity  go. 


LEANDER  COX  HOWE. 

Born:  Mayslick,  Ky.,  Nov.  15, 1866. 
As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Howe  has  ex- 
perienced fair  success.  He  is  very  fond  of 
literature,  and  hopes  at  no  distant  date  to  de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  literary 
work.  The  Rev.  Howe  has  written  poetry 
from  his  youth,  and  will  present  a  volume  of 
his  poems  to  the  public  in  book-form  at  an 
early  date.  He  is  at  present  located  at  Poplar 
Plains,  in  his  native  state. 
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STAR-THOUGHTS  BY  TWILIGHT. 

The  purple  glory  of  the  dying  day 
Reflects  its  luster  on  the  sky  above. 

While  deep  down  in  my  heart  their  lies 
The  precious  gift — first  love. 

0  gift  divine  that  thou  art  mine ; 
Let  sacred  be  the  trust 

Until  the  soul  is  lost  in  love, — 
The  mortal  lost  in  dust. 

1  see  afar  a  silver  star. 
Bright  jewel  in  the  blue, 

As  is  its  light  true  to  old  night, — 

Mj'  love  is  true  to  you. 
Behold  another  brilliant  star 

In  azure  realms  of  space. 
It  twinkled  for  the  ages  gone 

On  many  a  faded  race. 
And  so  when  we  have  paid  the  debt, 

Tliat  mortals  ne'er  can  miss. 
Still  other  eyes  will  see  that  star 

In  distant  years  from  this. 
Behold  a  lustrous  sister  star, 

High  o'er  the  old  church  spire, 
A  thousand  eyes  upon  this  night 

Its  beauty  may  admire. 
I  see  another  golden  light 

Hung  out  in  realms  on  high. 


And  by  decree  eternal 
Its  light  can  never  die. 

0  see  a  distant  shining  star! 
Its  light  maj'  gently  fall 

Upon  a  mother's  grave — 

In  life  who  was  your  all. 
To-night  upon  the  far-off  hill. 

Where  starlight  diamonds  glisten, 
There  comes  no  echo  from  the  grave — 

Though  millions  of  us  listen. 
We  love  to  look  upon  that  star 

That  easts  its  rays  below. 
To  decorate  a  mother's  grave 

With  jewels  in  the  snow. 
While  looking  at  that  sacred  star, 

We  love  to  think  of  this : 
Her  spirit  may  be  drinking  in 

Its  beauty  that  we  miss. 
The  stars  look  down  from  realms  of  blue 

Upon  the  lonely  molds. 
Where  long  have  slept  the  bodies 

Of  many  noble  souls. 

1  see  another  golden  star 
Which  smiles  in  fairy  blue,— 

'Tis  sweet  to  think  of  her  we  love. 

Whose  looking  at  it  too ; 
Its  rays  reflect  the  beauty 

That  to  her  nature  gave. 
And  then  we  breathe  out  gently : 

All  is  not  in  the  grave. 
Sweet  mem'ry  brings  to  mind 

A  happy  hour  just  now. 
That  self-same  star  was  shining  when 

We  made  loves  fondest  vow. 
O  may  that  star  forever  shine 

Down  from  the  blue  above ! 
And  fill  all  blissful  hearts 

With  nature's  truest  love. 
O  yonder  is  a  fatal  star  — 

One  that  we  ought  to  hate ; 
'Tis  said  that  those  born  under  it 

Are  wedded  unto  fate. 
So  well  did  Gloster's  bastard  youth 

In  Shakespeare's  play  make  fun 
Of  all  these  planetary  fates 

That  through  the  ages  run. 
Dear  reader  please  remember  this. 

And  read  King  Lear  to  see. 
That  stars  are  not  responsible 

For  what  we  seem  to  be. 
The  meanest  villain  drawing  breath— 

Or  vicious  rake  of  earth. 
Fair  Venus  may  have  smiled  upon 

The  cradle  of  their  birth ; 
Tlie  purest  saint  that  ever  lived. 

Whose  life  no  vice  did  mar. 
For  ought  we  know,  may  have  been  born 

Beneath  that  very  star. 
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LAWRENCE  S.  MCDONALD, 

Born:  Glendale,  Pa.,  May  14, 1866. 
At  fourteen  he  attended  a  high  school  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  where  he  now  resides;  begin- 
ning- in  the  primary  department  and  making 
such  rapid  progress  that  he  graduated  with 
the  first  honors  four  j^ears  afterward.  His 
talents  are  comprehended  in  painting,  music, 
oratorj^  and  poetry,  and  a  faculty  ef  generali- 


lawrence  s.  m'donald. 
zatioQ  that  amounts  to  genius.  He  is  essen- 
tially an  orator,  and  as  such  has  made  a  wide 
reputation  in  his  native  state.  Mr.  DcDonald 
is  now  practicing  law  at  the  county  seat  of 
Clearfield,  and  has  made  a  success  of  journal- 
ism, but  finds  the  practice  of  law  more  lucra- 
tive.   He  stands  reasonably  high  as  a  poet. 


EXTEACTS. 
My  soul  is  sad  to-day.    I  know  not  why 
Shadowy  presentiments  come  and  go. 
Though  yet  I  roam  the  precincts  of  her  hazel 
eye 
It  is  not  well  that  mortal  man  should  know 
The  hidden  destinies  that,  swinging  to  and 
fro. 
Cast  their  short  shadowiugs  across  the  page  1 

sing. 
As  if  cast  there  by  some  strange  bird  on  lofty 
wing. 


But  the  press  of  my  lips  to  her  marble  cheek 
Is  a  sacrilegious  touch; 
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There  is  yet  one  thing  that  binds  us. 

Though  our  throbbing  hearts  unheard, 
And  that  is  the  golden  binding  cord 

That  is  made  of  her  truthful  word. 
But  still  she  loves,  I  know  it. 

As  true  as  death's  our  goal. 
And  the  sky  of  truth  hangs  smiling 

O'er  the  shades  of  her  lovely  soul. 


From  heath  and  highland  purple  all  night  long 

Two  drowsy  sentinels  from  starlit  towers. 
Call  to  each  other  in  the  trembling  silence. 

The  passage  of  the  hours. 
Faint  streaks  of  violet  from  jasper  capes 

In  trembling  splendor,  as  on  wings  of  love, 
And  some  bright  soul— deep-robed  in  spotless 
white. 
Delights  me  from  above. 
Some  rustling  spirits  move  across  the  floor  — 

As  if  sweet  angels  thereupon  do  rove. 
To  me  they're  whisperings  of  a  voice  no  more 
To  soothe  my  soul  with  love. 

Across  my  bed  the  curtain  fringes  flow, 

Kissed  by  the  amorous  zephyrs  from  above. 
To  me  they're  like  the  presence  of  a  loved  one 
now 
In  lands  of  light  and  love. 


I  do  believe  our  fathers'  faith  of  old  — 

Each  letter  of  its  every  hallowed  word,— 
Its  accents  from  the  lips  of  nature  rolled 

The  golden  dictates  of  creation's  Lord. 
The  spirit  of  that  book  in  trembling  beauty— 

As  fragrant  incense  from  old  fanes  will  rise. 
That  God  the  same  that  paved  the  path  of 
duty. 

As  writ  in  light  the  pages  of  the  skies. 


And  the  day  that's  far  away — 

Day  that  knows  no  noon,  no  night, 
Fast  it  breaks  in  purple  streaks- 
How  my  eyes  do  drink  the  light- 
Fast  it  breaks  o'er  hills  and  peaks, 

Jasper  amber  golden  streaks  — 
Thus  that  day  streams  on  my  sight. 


Since  that  hour  I  courted  Nature's 

Scenes  eclipsing  skies  of  gold, 
And  I  sipped  the  honeyed  beauties 

That  the  fields  and  forests'  fold. 
But  to-night  here  in  the  silence. 

As  the  twilight  in  the  west 
Sends  its  golden  bars  asky  ward 

Kissing  silver  luna's  crest. 
I  am  sitting,  thinking,  thinking 

Of  my  mother  in  the  grave. 
Near  where  graceful  Susquehanna 

Tosses  shoreward  on  her  wave. 
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DR.  JOSEPH  p.  RUSSELL. 

Born  :  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.,  July  23, 1815. 

For  thirty  years  Dr.  Russell  has  practiced 
medicine  in  Waveland,  Indiana.  From  his 
youth    this    gentleman    has  written  poems 


DR.  JOSEPH  r.  -  L  ---LlL. 

from  time  to  time,  which  have  received  puWi- 
cation.  He  contemplates  the  publication  of  his 
verse  in  hook-form  in  the  near  f utui'e. 
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TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 
Butterfly,  butterfly 

Where  are  you  wending? 
"  This  a  waj',  that  a  way," 
Whither  now  tending? 
With  your  gaudy  rich  tints. 

That  rivals  all  art, 
Bliss  surely  is  center'd 

In  your  little  heart; 
From  a  chrysolite  state, 

From  darkness  so  drear, 
Tou  have  fledged  into  light. 

You  wing  through  the  air. 
You  sip  at  the  nectar 

Of  each  op'ningflow"r. 
Your  home  in  the  garden. 

And  blooming  gay  bow'r 
So  graceful  and  lithely 

You  wander  at  will, 
You  wai'ble  in  valley. 
And  zig-zag  o'er  hill. 
So  crooked  your  course  seemed 


Never  intended, 
Yet  freedom  and  free  will 

Most  cleai-ly  blended ; 
Seen  adrift  in  the  air. 
On  roadside  or  dell, 
There's  naught  in  all  nature 

Your  grace  can  excel. 
With  your  summer  so  short. 

Your  life  but  a  span, 
Are  you  a  fair  model. 
Or  type  of  the  man? 
Oh :  butterfly  tell  me. 

Have  you  a  dread  fear 
Of  your  dissolution, 
Of  death  that's  so  near? 
Will  you  be  immortal 

With  life  cloth'd  anew, 
And  in  a  new  world 

Your  pleasures  pursue? 
A  world  of  sweet  flowers 

That  bloom  all  the  year, 
A  butterfly  heaven. 

With  no  death  to  fear  — 
Or,  doomed  by  the  frost-king 

To  death  and  decay. 

Will  death  be  eternal. 

Oh!  butterfly,  say? 


THE  PERSECUTED  RABBIT. 
Poor  timid  hare,  and  innocent  as  well, 
I  would  I  could  thy  wrongs  redi-ess,  and  tell. 
Of  persecutions  meted  out  to  you; 
Fain  would  I  be  thy  friend  and  advocate, 
Hold  up  the  horrors  of  thy  bloody  fate. 
Till  man  relenting-,  would  not  thee  pursue. 
Thy  graceful  form  and  manners  mild  should 
A  warrant  for  thy  peace  and  liberty,  [be 

That  rest,  sweet  rest  might  be  to  thee  secure; 
Those  brownish  mild  benignant  eyes  of  thine. 
Ought  to  repress  the  lawless  hordes  of  crime. 
And  hold  inviolate  a  life  so  pure.  [strife. 

No   armor   thine  to  shield  from    murd'rous 
A  modest  meekness  marks  thy  gentle  life ; 
With  hungry  eagles  hover  o'er  thy  head; 
And  num'rous  foes  do  intercept  thy  joys. 
Yet  man  more  cruel,  most  of  all  annoys. 
By  wholesale  slaughter  gives  thee  most  to 

dread. 
The  heartless  huntsman  with  his  dog  and  gun. 
Thinks  it  rare  sport  to  see  you  start  and  run, 
Regardless  of  j"our  common  right  to  life; 
And  if  by  speedy  flight  you  reach  your  den, 
He  sends  his  ci'uel  red  mouth'd  ferrets  in. 
And  tragic  horror  end  the  bloody  strife. 
Oh  guilty  man  who  will  no  mercy  know, 
Sin-cas'd  and  harden'd  will  no  pity  show. 
Can  you  a  pray'r  for  heav'nly  mercy  frame 
With  heart  so   obdurate,   witli  hands  blood- 

stain'd? 
To  lift  them  up  o'er  all  the  dead  and  maim'd. 
And  plead  for  self,  what  you  denied  the  game? 
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HENRY  FAUNTLEROY. 

Born  :  Salem,  Va.,  Jan.  2, 1820. 
Commencing  to  write  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  the  productioDS  of  this  gentlemau  have 
since  that  time  appeared  in  the  leading-  maga- 
zines of  America,  from  which  they  have  been 
extensively  copied  by  the  local  press.  In  1883 
Mr.  Fauntlei"oy  published  a  novel  entitled 
Who's  to  Blame?  wliich  I'eceived  a  fair  circu- 


HENRY  FAUNTLEROY. 

lation.  Mr.  Fauntleroy  has  also  had  quite  a 
little  experience  on  the  lecture  platform.  He 
has  held  several  important  public  positions. 
Though  defrauded  of  some  flf tj-  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  lumber  business  in  Chicago,  he  still 
has  a  handsome  independent  fortune,  and 
lives  a  quiet  and  secluded  life  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 


FORTUNE. 
A  boy  pursued  a  golden  butterfly 
With  gaze  intense,  and  upward  kept  his  eye; 
With  eager  hope  he  ran,  as  in  a  spell. 
Unmindful  of  his  steps,  he  tripped  and  fell. 
Another  boy  took  up  the  luring  chase. 
More  cautious  he,  and  downward  turned  his 

face 
To  pick  his  way,  lest  he  might  also  trip ; 
The  fly,  by  sudden  turn,  gave  him  the  slip. 
And  still  another  boy  pursued  the  prize; 
Now   up,  now  down,  with    skill  he  cast  his 


And  even  race  maintained,  so  when  to  rest 
The  fly  alit,  he  clasped  it  to  his  breast. 
So  Fortune  turns  on  all  her  golden  smiles ; 
Those  over-sanguine  tangle  in  her  wiles. 
And  those  too  cautious  miss  their  chance  for 

care. 
But  wise  of  "means  to  ends  "  her  prizes  bear. 
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MY  DEAR  WIFE. 

May  morning,  noon,  and  evening  bless  thee  — 

Thy  moments  cluster  into  happy  hours  — 
And  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  impress 
thee. 

As  gathering  dews  upon  the  downy  flowers. 
May  passing  Time,  with  gentlest  finger. 

But  chasten   with  a  hallowed    touch  thy 
brow. 
And  Beauty's  grace  about  thee  linger     [now. 

Through  lapse  of  many  years,  to  charm  as 
As  flowers  sunward  bend  in  blooming'. 

And    bow   caressing    o'er   the    fresh'ning 
brooks, 
I  turn  to  thee  for  life's  illuming. 

And  drink  my  being  from  thy  tender  looks. 
Through  years  of  trial,  and  cold  desertion. 

And  wrong  that  makes  the  ardent  soul  its 
prey. 
Thy  pure  love  foiled  the  world's  aspersion. 

And  closest  clung  when  darkest  grew  the 
day. 
Ah !  sorrows  rouse  the  heart's  best  feelings, 

While  fortune  tends  to  foster  selfish  pride ; 
Our  mutual  griefs,  to  each  appealing, 

In  tend'rest  sympathy  our  souls  have  tied. 
All  praise  for  thy  meek  self-denial,         [care. 

Thy  ministering  skill,  with  constant,  saving 
That  poverty's  soul-crushing  trial 

Bow  not  the  objects  of  thy  Christian  prayer. 
Thy  fashion  is  thy  standard  ^^rtue; 

Thj'  jewels  blazen  in  thj'  children's  minds; 
Thy  reign  is  where  no  hearts  desert  you. 

Enthroned  where  home-love  every  subject 
binds. 
Vain  slaves  of  fashion  may  not  know  thee ; 

But  theirs  the  loss  —  for  virtuous  minds  like 
thine 
Illume  the  world  with  moral  glory ; 

As  vestal  beacons  they  forever  shine. 
Oh !  what  despair,  what  woe  forever, 

Would  close  around  my  happy  manhood's 
years. 
Should  Fate  our  lives  and  spirits  sever. 

And  leave  me  lone  to  darkness  and  to  tears. 
Kind  Heaven !  so  crown  thy  constant  blessing 

That,  when  the  calls  of  Duty  and  of  Earth 
are  done. 
Our  souls  in  spirit  love  caressing. 

In  death  may  surely,  as  in  life,  be  one. 
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YES,  AND  NO. 
Dear  lady,  let  thj^  lips  say  Yes, 
Consent's  sweet  word  my  soul  to  bless. 
Wreathing  with  smiles  thy  sunny  face. 
And  charming-  all  hearts  with  thy  grace. 
Distort  not  face  and  mouth  with  No, 
That  blights  my  life  with  hopeless  woe  — 
That  chills  thy  own  heart's  happj'  springs, 
And  shadows  all  bright  earthly  things. 
'Twas  Yes  God  spoke,  when  angels  saw 
The  universe  leap  into  law  — 
Saw  light  and  life,  and  love,  and  bloom, 
Consorting,  press  the  world  for  room. 
No  was  but  chaos,  when  no  form 
Could  gather,  and  no  heat  could  warm 
The  empty  void  and  boundless  cold. 
The  nothingness,  that  naught  could  mold. 
Then,  lady,  speak  that  magic  word, 
That  brings  creation  in  accord. 
Let  No  not  jar,  divide,  distress. 
But  hearts  with  love  melt  into  Yes. 
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ISABELLA. 

O  tell  me  not  she's  dead ;  she  lives, 

1  am  more  dead  than  she : 
'Tis  death  that  here  her  life  survives  — 

Her  life  's  bj'  death  set  free. 

0  free  from  tears,  from  pain,  from  wrong. 
To  walk  the  golden  street, 

'Mid  joys  where  with  the  ransomed  throng 

Their  blessed  Savior  greet; 
Where  mother  clasps  her  long-mourned  son 

In  never-ending  bliss ; 
Where  Faith's  triumphant  crown  is  won: 

That,  that  is  life  —  not  this. 
Yes,  cold  her  lips  I  madly  kiss; 

Her  bosom  knows  no  thrill ; 
Affection's  warm  response  I  miss 

From  heart  and  hands  now  still. 

1  wildly  call  her  dear,  sweet  name. 
And  list  to  hear  her  speak; 

But  Silence  locks  her  moveless  frame. 
And  peace  seals  brow  and  cheek. 

0  she's  not  here ;    she's  gone  —  she's  gone. 
Her  soul,  her  life,  her  love. 

That  once  this  casket's  jewels  shone. 

Now  drink  God's  light  above. 
But  O  in  darkness  here  I  grope. 

In  lonely  walks  obscure; 
No  more  shines  out  Life's  star  of  Hope 

To  make  my  footsteps  sure. 

1  stretch  my  empty  arms  in  vain. 
And  call  my  other  self; 

No  form,  no  voice  comes  back  again 

But  Echo's,  mocking  elf. 
Yet  know  I,  in  my  anguish  keen. 

That  still  my  life  thou  art; 
I  feel  thy  presence,  like  unseen. 

Soft  beatings  of  my  heart. 


I  clasp  thy  picture  to  my  breast  — 

Mj'  ej'es  its  beauties  trace ; 
But  in  my  soul  thy  image  pressed 

Has  all  thy  li%-ing  grace. 
Dear  spirit-wife,  sweet  love,  my  friend. 

As  Nature's  yearnings  mourn; 
Come,  lead  me  to  Life's  joyous  end. 

For  where  thou  art 's  my  bourn. 


HATTIE  M.  BROWN. 

Born:  Cass  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  17, 1869. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Hattie  have  appeared  in 
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the  county  papers  from  time  to  time.    She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  teaches  school. 


AFTER  THE  RAIN. 
How  brightly  the  sun  shines? 

It  makes  me  feel  gay, 
For  the  rain  has  been  falling 

All  this  long,  dreary  day. 
It  seems  that  dame  Nature 

Is  smiling  again 
To  amend  for  the  woe 
She  has  brought  on  by  rain. 
And  I  think  as  I    watch  the  clouds  sailing 
by,  [sigh, 

So  will  each  sorrow,  each  grief  and  each 
Fade  one  by  one  as  life's  journey  is  past. 
And  the  lieautiful  sunshine  will  triumph 
at  last. 
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MARIA  AUGUSTA  AGUE. 

Born  :  Arlington,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 1836. 
Emigrating  to  Wisconsin  from  the  east  in  1853 
■with  her  parents,  Miss  Ag-ur  lived  on  the  prai- 
ries until  1866,  when  she  removed  to  Darling- 
ton in  the  same  state.  In  1876  she  gave  her 
first  poem  to  the  public.  From  the  death  of 
her  father  she  took  care  of  her  aged  mother 
until  1883,  at  which  time  Miss  Agur  became 
insane,  and  a  year  thereafter  her  mother  died. 
Although   her  case  uf   iiielancholia  dementia 


MARIA  AUGUSTA  AGUR. 

was  considered  a  hopeless  one,  she  was  dis- 
charged as  cured  in  1888,  but  the  following- 
year  she  again  returned  to  the  Mendota  State 
Asylum,  and  it  is  hoped  she  will  now  receive 
a  complete  cure  in  a  short  time.  The  poems 
of  Miss  Agur  have  been  well  received,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  collected  volume  of  her  pro- 
ductions will  receive  publication  at  no  distant 
date. 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  ORIOLES? 
'Tis  the  first  snow;  it  tells  that  winter's  near; 
Above,  below,  and  all  around  seems  drear; 
The  patient  kiue,  e'en,  low  their  discontent. 
The  dripping  landscape,  frowns  a  grim  con- 
sent. 
Mournfully  coo  the  pigeons  from  their  shed, 
Dreading.yetliardlyknowing  what  they  dread! 
Casting  my  eye  above,  beliold  I  see 
A  hig'h-swimg  nest,  on  yonder  maple  tree! 


With  cunning-  woven  threads,  'tis  caught  and 

twined 
Upon  the  bough,  and  on  the  autumn  wind 
It  tosses  to  and  fro,  maj'hap  in  glee, — 
Mayhap  'tis  angry  —  struggling  to  be  free ! 
Forsaken  dwelUng!  wilt  thou  tell  me  where 
Are  thy  sweet  builders,  who  with  busy  care 
Thatched  thee  within,  without  and  all  around. 
Then  hung  thee    high  above  the  dangerous 

ground? 
O  wanton  wind !  swift  moving  overhead. 
Wilt  thon  not  tell  me,  where  the  birds  have 

fled? 
The  birds  that  came  to  us  in  budding  May, 
And  cheered  us  thro'  the  summer's  fervid 

day? 
All-powerful  sun !  coquetting  with  the  mist. 
In  some  fair  sunny  clime  hast  thou  not  kist 
A  wealth  of  foliage,  where  is  hid  away 
Another  nest,  like  that  one  o'er  the  way  I 
O  friendly  moon !  come  with  the  fall  ot  night. 
And  light  the  path  the  songsters  winged  their 

flight. 
Tell  where  thine  ears  have  heard  them  on  their 

nest. 
Lulling  with  twittering  song  their  babes  to 

rest! 

0  army  of  bright  stars!  in  deeps  of  night, 
Have  ye  awakened  them  with  twinkUng  light? 
Then  w.atched   in  hiding   thro'  the   roof   of 

leaves. 
So  gently  lifted  by  the  southern  breeze? 
Can  no  one  tell  me  if  they  flit  and  sing. 
In  balmy  climes  where  cypress  fringes  swing? 
Where  'mid  dark  orange  groves  gleam  globes 

of  fire, 
And  summer's  verdant  footsteps  never  tire? 
Ah!  none  will  tell  me;  still  I  see  the  nest. 
And  love  to  think  of  downy  bosoms  pressed 
Against  its  russet  sides,  and  hair-lined  floor,— 

1  dream  the  joyous  birds  will  come  once  more. 


ARBOR  TIT^. 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  how  my  mother  sleeps? 
Does  she  not  come  when  the  bright  stars  of 
even 
Light  all  their  lamps  to  gild  each  cloud  that 
weeps 
Pure  crystal  teardrops  from  the  fount  of 
Heaven? 
When  busy  sounds  die   out,    and  hushed  is 
mirth, 
Does  she  not  come  again  to  bless  the  Earth? 
Did  she  not  send  a  chalice  filled  with  hope. 

That  I  no  more  should  shed  regretful  tears? 
No  more  in  dark  uncertainty  should  grope 

Along  the  way  of  overclouded  years? 

Did  she  not  waft  upon  thy  spicy  breath 

A  loving  kiss,  from  her  pale  realm  of  death? 


SB 
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THE  SNOW  STORM. 
How  purely  beautiful  the  morning-  snow! 

Falling-  on  field, and  lake,  and  woodland  glen 
riying  in  air,  a  whirling,  feathery  flow. 

And  covering  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 
With  kindly  pity,  hiding  from  the  cold. 
The  plants,  and  shrubs  washed  bare  by  last 
night's  rain, 
Wrapping-  within  its  fleecy  blanket's  fold, 
The   grasses    sleeping  on    the  wind-swept 
plain, 

Searching  in  all  the  crannies  far  and  near. 

The  footsteps  of  the  stinging  blast  to  stay. 
Lighting-  anon,  upon  the  branches  sere. 

Then  flirting  with  the  restless  air  away, 
Chasing  the  shivering  herd  into  the  fold. 

Binding  the  tree-tops  with  a  downy  wreath. 
How  soon  'twill  sink  when  Winter's  chain  of 
cold. 

Breaks  'neath  sweet  Spring's  all-wooing,bal- 
my  breath? 
Each  flake,  pure,  sparkling  water,  will  distill! 

Rushing  in  glee  to  join  the  rolling  tide; 
Or  lend  its  shining  drop  to  swell  the  rill. 

That  tumbles  from  the  rugged  mountain- 
side. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
These  silver  threads,  are  my  sweet  mother's 
hair ! 
I  kiss  them  fondly  —  O!  that  sacred  head, 
On  which  they  shone,  above  a  brow  most  fair. 
Now  molders  'neath  the  flowers,  among  the 
dead ! 
Dost  thou  remember  her,  as  there  she  sat. 
Plying  her  needle  with  the  busiest  skill, 
While  on  her  many-worn  foot  the  old  house- 
cat 
Nestled  his  head  —  slumbering  the  while  at 
will? 

Say !  dost  remember  all  I've  said  —  and  more? 

Or  are  these  picture  "fancies of  the  brain?" 
O  haste  dear  friend  I  my  trembling  heart  as- 
sure! 

Tell  me  my  yearning-  love  is  not  all  vain ! 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 

So  long  ago.    How  j-ears  have  rolled 
Since  first  my  love  and  me 

Happy,  together  slowly  strolled 
Across  the  flowery  lea; 

The  sun  low  sinking  in  the  west. 
His  fading  beams  our  brows  caressed. 
So  gently  did  the  eve  descend 
Upon  the  peacefuJ  scene. 

Her  shadows  with  the  daylight  blend 
With  naught  to  intervene. 

We  heeded  not  that  day  was  dead. 
Till  night  with  sables  decked  her  head. 


Nature  her  jewel  case  unclosed. 
Pearls  fringed  the  ambient  air. 

While  gorgous  diamonds  flashed  and  posed 
Amid  the  flowerets  fair; 

And  gold  and  emeralds  intertwined. 
The  earth's  low  forehead  sought  to  bind. 
The  evening  wind  thro'  fragrant  bowers 
Played  idly  hide  and  seek, 

Or  whispered  to  the  sleeping  flowers 
In  accents  soft  and  meek; 

Then  hunted  in  his  leafy  lair. 
The  restless  night-bird  twittering  there. 
The  radiant  moon  her  lamp  unveiled 
To  light  the  flowery  lea. 

Serenely  smiled;  then  onward  sailed 
Toward  the  distant  sea: 

But  kindly  flung  her  radiance  back 
To  pave  for  Love  a  shining-  track. 
How  blest  were  we!  Our  souls  were  thrilled 
Old  love-songs  born  anew; 

They  floated  over  hills  and  dells. 
And  swooped  to  kiss  the  heather  bells. 


MRS.  ESTHER  M.  SLAYTON. 

Born:  Marengo,  Mich.,  Oct.  7, 1852. 
In  1873  this  lady  was  married  to  W.  P.  Slayton, 
a  stock  farmer;    she  resides  in  Marshall,  in 
her  native  state.    Mrs.  Slayton's  poems  have 
appeared  in  the  local  papers. 


BABY'S  FIRST  WORDS. 

She  was  a  cunning  child  so  fair. 

With  dimpled  face,  aud  golden  hair 

And  pretty,  loving,  baby  ways, 

I  think  that  sumbeam's  brightest  rays, 

Could  scai-eely  cast  a  light  more  sweet. 

Than  did  the  coming  of  her  feet. 

And  so  we  called  her  name  "Irene," 

Because  we  said  'twas  plainly  seen 

That  as  the  name  interpreted 

Meant  —  "  Graceful,"  so  by  peace  she  led 

And  held  us  captives  at  her  will. 

Each  eager  to  her  mandates  fill. 

Her  happiness  seemed  quite  complete 

When  "grandpa"  brought  a  doll,  so  neat 

She  took  it;—  turned  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

Seemed  more  surprised  than  e'er  before. 

She  stood  so  still  siie  scarcely  breathed, 

At  last  her  face  with  smiles  she  wreathed. 

And  standing-  on  a  little  mat  [that?  " 

She    said  her  first  sweet  words  "what's 


ALONE. 

Alone,  upon  the  shores  of  time, 

I  seem  to  stand  to-day, 

Dasliing  so  cold,  life's  wild  waves  climb 

Higher  before  my  waj'; 

And  turning  I  find  the  treacherous  tide 

Has  liemmed  me  in  on  every  side. 
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ALEXANDER  R.  FULTOX. 

Born:  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  11, 1835. 
Mr.  Fulton  has  been  representative  in  the 
Iowa  legislature,  and  has  held  numerous  oth- 
er important  official  positions  at  various 
times.  In  1882  he  published  a  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,  entitled  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  and 
has  also  written  a  number  of  smaller  books 
and  pamphlets  of  a  historical  character.    For 


ALEXANDER  R.  FULTON. 

about  twelve  years  Mr.  Fulton  was  connected 
with  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  at  Des 
Moines  as  editor  of  ready-print  sheets,  and  is 
still  so  engaged.  This  writer  has  contributed 
from  time  to  time  numerous  poems  of  merit 
to  the  periodical  press.  Mr.  Fulton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Des  Moines  Academy  of  Science. 
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IF  WE  COULD  KNOW. 
O  fortune-favored  heirs  of  pride. 

Who  feel  no  daily  round  of  care. 
Ye  little  know  what  ills  betide 

Tlie  poor,  or  how  the  lowl.y  fare. 
O  wonder  not,  that  soon  or  late. 

Some,  fainting  in  the  struggle  fall; 
Our  hearts  might  pity,  more  than  hate, 

If  we  could  only  know  it  all. 
As  pestilence  may  come  unseen. 

Nor  human  skill  the  scoui'ge  control. 
So  fate's  decree  may  intervene, 

And  mar  the  beauty  of  some  soul. 


Could  we  behold,  and  feel  no  pain 

For  those  M-ho  drink  life's  cup  of  gall. 
Or  pass  such  by,  in  cold  disdain, 

If  we  could  only  know  it  all? 
'Mid  semblances  of  joy,  and  mirth, 

There  often  lurks  a  secret  grief ; 
The  things  men  deem  of  priceless  worth, 

May  fail  to  bring  the  soul  relief. 
We  might  not  envy  some  who  flaunt 

Rich  purple  robes  in  gilded  hall, 
And  yet  for  something,  pine  in  want. 

If  we  could  only  know  it  ail. 
'Tis  well  that  we  this  truth  should  learn  — 

That  under  rags  true  liearts  may  beat. 
While  clothed  in  silks,  we  oft  discern 

Base  envy,  falsehood,  and  deceit. 
Not  all  who  pose  in  dazzling  hue 

'Neath  gilded  domes,  and  steeples  tall. 
Might  prove  at  heart,  gilt-edged,  and  true. 

If  we  could  only  know  it  all. 
While  modest  worth,  unknown  may  plod  — 

Its  pathway  strewn  with  noble  deeds  — 
Rank  arrogance  may  only  nod. 

And  all  the  world  applauding  heeds. 
Mere  rank  of  birth  no  merit  brings. 

But  lords  there  are  with  trappings  small. 
Who  may  not  tread  in  courts  of  kings. 

If  we  could  only  know  it  all. 


ANTHRACITE. 
Back  in  the  mistj'  ages  past, 

There  grew  a  forest  by  the  sea. 
Which  o'er  the  land  dark  shadows  cast. 

And  shelter'd  snail-like  mollusks  free. 
Late,  passing  from  chaotic  time. 

This  orb  unfitted  was  for  man; 
Strange  creatures  burrow'd  in  the  slime 

That  marred  its  yet  unfinished  plan. 
But  not  in  vain  that  forest  grew 

By  steamy  sea,  or  warm  lagoon ; 
From  beams  of  ancient  suns  it  drew 

For  coming  time  a  needed  boon. 
Then  rose  the  floods  and  cover'd  deep 

That  old-time  forest  from  the  light; 
Now,  after  feons  vast  of  sleep. 

Behold  it  in  the  anthracite ! 
What  angry  seas  have  surg'd  and  i-oll'd. 

Exchanging  places  with  the  land, 
Since  floods  swept  down  that  forest  old, 

Entombing  it  'neath  beds  of  sand! 
There,  in  each  tissue,  stem,  and  frond, 

Were  seal'd  the  latent  light  and  heat. 
Till,  in  the  ages  long  beyond. 

The  world  for  man  should  be  complete! 
Releas'd  now  from  its  darksome  bed 

By  force  of  sturdj-  miner's  blow. 
It  gives  to  man  the  sunbeams,  shed 

Perchance  a  million  j-eai'S  ago ! 
There,  in  that  grate  of  anthracite. 
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Weird  forms  in  ^yreaths  of  blue  flame 
curl'd, 
May  thy  observing  eye  delight 

With  visions  of  an  ancient  world ! 
What  sluggish  monsters  slumber  there, 

In  sigillarian  jungles  deep  — 
Amphibians  gigantic,  where 

The  carbouif'rous  fauna  creep! 
Amid  the  conifers  and  ferns 

Naught  anthropoid  may  we  behold ; 
But  prophecy  the  ej'e  discerns 

Of  what  the  future  shall  unfold ! 
In  marshes  warm  tall  tree-ferns  grow; 

The  calamite  its  stem  uprears. 
Where  steaming  vapors  noxious,  flow 

From  carbon-laden  atmospheres. 
And  there  the  sunlight,  and  the  rain. 

With  all  the  elements  combine. 
To  store  beneath  some  ancient  main 

These  hoarded  treasures  of  the  mine! 
No  graceful  wing  of  tuneful  bird, 

With  song  to  greet  the  rosy  morn. 
Is  in  that  primal  forest  heard, 

And  flowers  sweet  are  yet  unborn. 
But,  seething  in  the  sun's  hot  glare. 

O'er   beaches    strewn  with    chamber'd 
shells. 
Behold  what  seas  sweep  wildly  there. 

Engulfing  all  beneath  their  swells ! 
Unknown  what  epochs  rolled  away. 

With  their  ascending  types  of  life, 
Ere  dawned  the  world's  more  perfect  day, 
When  Man  evolved  from  Nature's  strife ! 
Tho'  now  erect,  he  treads  the  earth. 

And  things  of  humbler  form  disdains. 
To  him  a  boon  of  wondrous  worth 

Are  that  primeval  world's  remains! 
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THE  UNWRITTEN  SONG. 
Some  song  unwritten,  all  have  heard. 

But  not  with  mortal  ear ; 
It  breathes  without  one  spoken  word, 

In  music,  sweet  and  clear. 
Down,  floating  from  the  dream-like  past, 

It  murmurs,  to  recall 
The  scenes  that  dimly  still  are  cast 

On  mem'ry's  fading  wall. 
The  organ's  peal  may  thrill  indeed. 

And  joys  of  tone  impart, 
But  tones  that  we,  as  mortals,  heed. 

Are  only  notes  of  art. 
In  silence,  and  in  solitude. 

Where  moves  no  busy  throng. 
Nor  cares  of  grosser  life  intrude. 

We  hear  the  sweeter  song. 
Sometimes,  far  ofl:  it  seems,  and  then 

In  nearer  cadence  swells, 
As  floats  adown  some  sylvan  glen 

The  chime  of  ev'nlng  bells. 


How  few  there  are  who  have  not  known 

Some  song  they  could  not  sing. 
But  eacli  one  for  himself  alone. 

May  hear  its  whispering. 
As  with  the  spirit's  eye,  in  dreams. 

Things  beautiful  we  see. 
Or  catch  in  slumber's  hour  the  gleams 

Of  brighter  scenes  to  be; 
So,  far  away,  through  heaven's  bounds. 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 
In  harmony  of  silent  sounds. 

The  soul  m  rapture  hears. 
There  is  a  song  that  comes  to  each  — 

It's  music  undefined  — 
Whose  mystic  strains  the  heart  may  reach, 

And  all  its  chords  unbind. 
These  strains,  that  oft  our  spirits  haunt, 

Do  not  to  earth  belong. 
For  only  angel  voices  chant 

Tlie  soul's  unwritten  song. 
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THE  ANGEL-NAME. 

What  do  the  angels  call  mj'  child. 
What  is  his  angel-name? 
O,  is  there  in  all  that  world  of  light 
A  name  that  is  fit  for  a  soul  so  white. 
My  darling-  boy  who  was  swept  from  me  [sea. 
When  a  storm  came  down  on  our  still  home 
And  I  drifted  alone  in  a  starless  night 
On  a  wild  mad  sea  with  no  ray  of  light? 
What  do  the  angels  call  my  child? 
What  is  his  angel  name? 
We  tried  to  give  him  a  name  when  here. 
He  was  only  loaned  to  us  but  one  year! 
ii  nd  when  his  little  form  sickened  and  died,- 
Then  the  angels  took  him,  our  darling,  our 
pride. 
What  do  the  angels  call  my  child? 
What  is  his  angel-name':' 
Do  they  call  him  Lota,  is  his  name  the  same? 
It  seemed  the  sweetest  our  lips  could  frame. 
Ah!  his  name  they  know  for  he  heard  them 
call       '  [fall. 

Where  the  brook's  light  waves  in  the  river 
And  O,  if  beautiful  deeds  of  love 
Are  garnered  by  angels  and  wrought  above 
In  names  and  homes  that  await  vis  there, 
I  f  all  kind  words  and  the  bread  we  share, 
And  the  loving  tones,  and  the  hope  and  cheer 
We  give  to  earth's  sviflfering  children  here, 
Are  merged  in  the  names  they  give  to  us  there. 
Lovely  and  sweet  is  the  name  he  must  Iiear. 
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THE  WANDERER. 
Dear  mother.O  come  to  my  bed  side  to-night  — 
Cold  winds  ai'e  wailing,  and  there's  no  one  in 

sight; 
Unloved  and  uncared  for,  I'm  dying  alone  — 
O  come, dearest  mother,  and  call  me  your  own ; 
Come  in  your  beautiful  garments  of  light, 
And   smile   on    your    daughter  —  O  just   for 

to-night! 
Enfold  me  again  in  your  dear  arms  of  love. 
And  sing  me  an  anthem  from  Heaven  above. 
Yes,  and  sing   to  me,  mother,  of  days  that 

are  fled. 
Those   days  of  sweet  pleasure  before  I  was 

wed. 
When,  fair  as  a  dew-spangled  lily's  pure  ray, 
Just  opening  its  petals  to  the  warm  light  of 

day. 
Each  beautiful  scene  sank  deep  in  my  breast, 


As  deep  as  my  thoughts  of  heaven's  pure  rest, 
Nor  dreamed  I,  the  world  could  be  false  or 

untrue,  [er  was  you. 

For  my  loved  books  were  nature^  my  teach- 
My  wanton  destroyer  came  clothed  in  disguise. 
With  smiles   on  his  lips  — and    love-lighted 

eyes  —  [light. 

He  spoke  of  the  world  with  enraptured  de- 
But  said  all  its  brightness  to  him  would  be 

night. 
If  abandoned  by  her,  who  was  part  of  his  life  — 
I  listened — believed  him  and  soon  was  his 

wife.  [true? 

0  merciful  heaven,  his  wife!  then  can  it  be 
Ah  yes,  I  remember,  'twas  night  —  and  on- 
ward we  flew ! 

O'er  woodland  and  valley,  far  away  from  my 

home ;  [mourn ; 

Leaving  you,  darling  mother,  in  anguish  to 

1  loved,  and  I  wed  him  —  soon  another  wife 

came—  [my  name, 

Then  cold  grew  the  world  —  and  it  blackened 
A  poor  homeless  wanderer  with  no  place  to  go. 
Condemned  by  the  high,  and  jeered  by  the 

low;  [alone, 

Then  an  outcast  for  years,  I  have  wandered 
For  a  great  sin  that  was  his  —  but  little  my 

own. 
But  God  in  his  mercy  took  you  to  his  rest  — 
Ah,  you're  here,  darling  mother,  once  more  I 

am  blest. 


THE  POET,  THE  MUSICIAN  AND  THE 
PAINTER. 

Within  bright  Eden's   shades,  and  near  Eu- 
phrates' shore. 

Where  copse  and  wildwood  shrubs,  by  creep- 
ing vines  hung  o'er 

The   earth  — in   vernal    vesture    clad  — and 
woods,  and  sky  and  air. 

Was  clothed  in  peace  and  balm-fraught  beauty 
everj'where. 

There,  on  a  mossy  bank,  all  bathed  in  amber 
glowing  light. 

Reclined  a  fair  and  pensive  maid,  in  raiment 
pure  and  white. 

Celestial  beauty  o'er  her  shone,  as  when  old 
Sol's  last  gleam 

Caressing  kissed  the  lily's  brow,  upon  the  near 
pellucid  stream. 

While  ns'mph  and  naiad  wandered  forth  in 
gay  disportive  mood; 

Sipping  from  out  the  nectar-laden  flowers,  of 
that  primeval  wood. 

Her  soul  drank  in  each  varied  form  of  beauty, 
matchless  wrought. 

In  all  the  voiceless  imagery  of  glorious  thrill- 
ing poet  thought. 

Until  its  potent  power  touched  lip  and  tongue, 
and  broke  the  spell. 
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And  Poesy  sprang  forth  to  breathing  life 
where  e'er  a  creature  dwelL 

A  goodly  youth  who  lived  near  by,  within  a 
lonely  cot,  had  heard  — 

And  forth  he  sprang  in  ecstacy,  to  catch  each 
souL-euthralliug  word; 

Companionless  he'd  roamed  o'er  many  a  va- 
ried scene  of  light  and  shade, 

But  ne'er  in  all  his  wandering  life,  beheld  so 
fair  a  maid. 

A  feeling  indefinable,  a  sympathy  of  heart, 
most  sweet  and  dear. 

Unconscious  o'er  him  stole,  as  this  inspiring- 
maid  drew  near  — 

And  every  word  she  spoke,  breathed  forth  a 
strangely  echoing  thought. 

Until  his  deep-toned  lyre,  (henceforth  his 
pride)  he  quickly  caught 

And  music's  glorious  melodies  in  anthems 
sweet,  burst  forth,— before  un- 
known. 

Till  love  and  light  sprang  up,  in  many  a  bos- 
om dark  and  lone. 

Ere  long  another  youth  appeared  of  modest 
mien,  and  sparkling  eye. 

In  radiant  dew-gemmed  garments  clad,bright 
as  the  orient  sky  — 

Upon  his  calm  and  youthful  brow,  proud  ge- 
nius sat  enthroned, 

Whom  muse  and  minstrel  hailed  — whose 
kindred  power  they  owned  — 

He  roamed  with  them  o'er  hill  and  vale,  begirt 
with  rock  and  wood, 

Where  costly  mansions  graced  the  scene,  or 
lonely  hamlets  stood. 

And  forms  portrayed  beneath  his  hand,  have 

mocked  at  Time's 
Relentless  grasp,  and  age  on  age  within  all 

nation's  'lightened  climes 
Great  marbled  heroes  frowned  —  and  modest 

grace  on  canvas  smiled 
Till  brow  and  lip  in  beauteous  life-like  joy- 

ance  oft  beguiled 
Each  loving  one  to  think  them  near,  and  pray 

a  blessing  on  the  art 
Which  gave  the   cherished  image   back,   to 

soothe  and  bless  the  lonely  heart. 

Yet,  as  I've  heard  it  said,  when  sinks  proud 
Sol  at  eve's  glad  hour, 

A  bright  electric  flame  hangs  trembling  o'er 
each  golden  flower  — 

Even  so  each  love-charged  soul  emits  an  an- 
swering flame  of  light, 

As  true  as  imag-es,  or  lays,  or  painter,  muse  or 
minstrel  bright. 

Ah  then  fair  maiden,  each  shines  forth  in 
grandeur  most  sublime, 

When  soul  is  answering  back  to  soul— and 
mind  to  mind  by  modesty  refined. 
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RECIPROCITY. 
Mj'  money,  and  labor,  and  love. 

Which  I've  freely  given  my  son. 
On  his  heart  did  make  such  a  move — 

Last  Christmas  a  present  I  won. 

Some  smoking  tobacco  he  gave. 
Quite  freely  I  thought  at  the  time. 

And  I  was  glad  to  see  him  behave 
With  feeling,  for  him,  quite  sublime. 

Reciprocity  is  a  glorious  thing, 
The  jewel  above  all  I  admire  — 

A  warmth  to  the  heart  it  will  bring 
Like  that  to  the  body  by  fire. 

But  alas !  there's  a  spurious  thing 
I've  followed  so  long;  now,  I  tire, 

An  ignus  fatus  on  the  wing 
Vulgarly  called  fox-flre. 

The  foothold,  I  thought  I  had  gained 

On  the  reciprocity  plan  — 
Ere  the  first  moon,  of  the  new  year,  had 
waned, 

I  found  it  was  made  in  the  sand. 

The  sad  discoveiy  thus  was  made, 

I  relate  it  with  regret : 
I  awoke  one  morning  much  afraid 

My  boj^  was  in  a  pet. 

It  was  late,— the  fires  were  out, 

I  had  a  kind  of  chill; 
And  a  "  catch  "  about  my  back.   No  doubt 

Just  hke  Old  Women  will. 

I  tried ;  but  couldn't  rise,  j-ou  see, 

And  He,  had  to  make  the  fire: 
Then,  in  the  place  of  reciprocity; 

The  fat,  was  in  the  fire. 
But  "  the  feather  that  broke  the  camel's 
back  " 

Had  yet,  my  friends  to  come 
His  "  sass,"  while  I  was  in  a  rack, 

I  bore  without  a  moan. 
For  then  one  thought  I  had  to  soothe 

My  Christmas  gift  remained; 
And  I  felt,  as  a  mother,  it  did  behoove  — 

Me  best,  not  to  complain. 
But  don't  you  think  the  "  injun  "  sneak. 

Stole  back  my  Christmas  gift; 
And  left  me  here  so  lame  and  weak, 

I'm  forced  to  beg  a  whiflf. 
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EARTH'S  CHANGES. 
On  all  earth's  dearest  things  decay  is  writ: 
Only  to  wither,  blooms  the  fairest  flower: 


The  bough  is  bent  in  beauty  but  to  fade ; 
And   the   summer-cloud  like  a    glimpse   of 

Heaven 
O'ershadows  us,  only  to  flee  away 
Into  its  azure  home,  and  leave  the  heart 
To  muse  upon  its  loveliness  and  morn. 
The  sunny  isles  which  slumber  on  the  breast 
Of  the  calm  tropic  sea,  beneath  its  waves 
Are  whelmed ;  and  the  red  coral  spreads  her 

fan, 
And  ocean  monsters  roam,  where  cities  stood. 
Like  meteor-exhalations,  empires,  thrones. 
And  dynasties  rise  on  the  night  of  time; 
And,  then,  into  oblivion's  rayless  depths 
Are  swallowed. 

And,  with  the  bow  of  spring. 
The  summer  flower,  the  cloud,  the  ocean  isle,- 
With  crowns,  and  thrones  and  scepters,— with 

the  great. 
The  wise,  the  reverend,—  how  many  f oi'ms 
Of  human  loveliness,— the  bright,  the  brave, 
The  beautiful,  are  passing  evermore 
Away   from   earth !    Dust,—  dust  is    on   the 

brow 
Of  pride  and  power,  and  it  is  sleeping 
In  the  soft  tresses  of  the  fair-haired  girl. 
The  burning  lip  of  eloquence  is  hushed. 
And  wan  and  shrivell'd  is  the  lip  of  age. 
Upon  the  minstrel's  temples  fades  the  bay. 
And,  on  the  conqueror's  plumed  and  blood- 
stained helm 
Withers  the  glorious  laurel. 
And,  like  the  summer  rose,— th'  autumnal 

leaf,— 
The  fleecy  flake  of  winter,— like  the  bow 
Which  with  bright  fillet  binds  the  brow  of 

heaven 
In  dewy  springtime,— like  as  the  foam  bell 
Iris'd  on  the  brook  and  mists  of  morning 
By  the  dawn  rolled  up  the  mountain's  side,— 

thus. 
Visions  of  happiness  are  hast'ning- hence 
To  visit  us  no  more.    In  ev'ry  breeze 
That  whispers  on  the  ear,  passes  the  sigh 
Of  joy,— the  sigh  of  sorrow.    Not  a  flower 
Bedecks  the  vale,— the  wood,— the  hill,  which 

springs 
Not  from  the  dust  of  one  of  earth's  bright 

sons 
Or  gentle  daughters.    Not  a  leaf  is  there 
In  all  the  blooming  coronal  of  spring. 
Which  numbers  not  a  withered  heart.  There's 

not 
An  evening  cloud,  that  like  a  spirit  floats 
In  the  blue  sky  above  us,  which  is  not 
The  vanished  vision  of  a  happy  dream. 
And  all  the  fair  and  fleeting  things  of  life 
Are  but  as  emblems  of  hope,  love  and  joy. 
And  faith,  and  fame,  and  fancy,  which,  with 

them. 
And  us.  and  all,  are  passing  from  the  earth. 
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THE  WIND  HARP. 

Lyre  of  tlie  wild  wind !  sweetly  art  thou  blend- 
ing 
Passion  and  pathos  in  thy  mystic  tones; 
And,  over  thee  a  weary  brow  is  bending, 
As  though  thy  quivering  chords  the  night- 
breeze  moans. 
And,  as  I  listen  to  thy  sad,  sweet  numbers, 
And  bid  thee  charm  the  storm  within  that 
dwells,  [slumbers, 

Methinks,  in  mine  own  heart  the  harp-string 

And,  roused  bj'  feeling,  into  music  swells. 
Fitful  and  sad  the  low-voiced  zephyr  sighing, 

Waliens  the  spirit  in  thy  silent  strings ; 
Dream-lilse  it  rises,  swelling,  lingering,  dying, 

'Till  almost  soars  the  soul  upon  its  wings. 
Thou  hast  a  varied  song,  sweet  harp  of  Heav- 
en !  [rave ; 
A   proud,   majestic  chant  when  tempests 
And,  oh,  the  touching  tenderness  that's  given. 
When  scare  a  ripple  curls  the  moonlit  wave ! 
Thou  bast  a  glad  and  gleeful  song  at  morning, 
When    through    the    forest    boughs    the 
breezes  play ; 
When  bird,  and  wind,  and  blossom  hail  the 
dawning. 
Thy  anthem  rises  on  its  heavenward  way. 
And,  seraph-harp !  thou  hast  a  strain  of  sor- 
row; 
A  strain  full  welcome  in  the  hour  of  woe; 
The  broken  heart  no  sadder  voice  can  borrow. 
Than  that  which  from  shy  silken  strings 
doth  flow. 
Harp  of  the  heart !  unrivaled  are  the  treas- 
ures 
That  softly  slumber  on  thy  haunted  chords; 
Oh,  there's  a  pathos  in  thy  magic  measures 

More  choicely  eloquent  than  choicest  words. 
Thou  spirit  of  the  wind !  Tbou  weird  enchant- 
ress! 
Whether  the  monarch  of  the  storm  I  hail, 
Or,  of  the  evening  zephyr  gentle  empress. 

Harmonious  evermore  is  thy  wild  wail. 
Farewell,  Farewell!  It  were  a  vain  endeavor 

Of  all  thy  matchless  minstrelsy  to  tell:— 
Peal  on,  unechoed  and  unequaled  ever,— 
Thou  wizard  of  the  wind,  farewell,  farewell. 


MOTHERHOOD. 

A  mother's  love! 
Oh,  there  is  not,  in  all  this  cold,  and  false. 
And  hoUow-hearted  world,  one  fount  of  love 
So   pure,  so   deep,    so   deathless,    strong  as 

death, — 
A  love,  whose   joy  might  swell  an   angel's 

breast  — 
Whose  tear  would  sully  not  an  angel's  cheek,- 
Upon  whose  pride  a  Deity  might  smile,— 
As  that,  which  in  a  youthful  mother's  breast 


Wells  up,  while  bending  o'er  her  first-born 

child! 
Ocean's  daik  caves  can  boast  no  pearl  so  pure, 
And  earth  upon  her  bosom  holds  no  flower. 
And,  in  her  jewel'd  depths,  no  gem  so  rare! — 
A  mother's  love !  Oh,  it  can  bear  all  suffering. 
It  will  dare  despair,  death,  peril,  ev'n  crime,— 
All  that  the  spirit  shrinks  from,— drain  the  cup 
Of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  nor  drop  one  tear. 
Nor  know  an  instant's  pause,  though  met  by 

pride 
And  petulance  from  that  so  wildly  loved  — 
Be  it  deformed,  and  swart,  and  hideous. 
Or,  bright  and  beauteous  as  a  poet's  dream. 
Unchill'd  —  unfever'd  _  evermore  it  glows. 
Unchanged,  unchanging;—  in  this  fickle  world 
The  one  thing  stable,—  evermore  the  same! 
If,  as  a  garment,  suffering  wraps  the  frame. 
Who,  like  an  angel,  hovers  round  the  couch? 
If  on  the  brow  the  laurel-leaf  doth  bloom. 
Who,  in  her  noiseless  joj'ance  is  more  glad? 
If  ignominious  crime  —  the  world's  contempt  — 
The  ban  of  infamy  is  resting  there,— 
If  all  the  nearest,- dearest  — do  forsake? 
And,  like  a  livid  leper,  all  alone 
He  stands  amid  the  crowd,  doth  she  forsake? 
Ah,  no !  For  the  world's  hate  he  is  to  her 
Only  the  dearer  —  for  its  desertion 
She  the  closer  clings  —  their  charge  of  crime 
Is  calumny  —  contempt  — contumely:       [God 
And  though  all  earth  may  cast  him  off,  and 
Himself  may  seem  upon  his  Cain-like  brow 
His  signet  to  have  set,  yet  will  her  love  — 
A  mother's  love,  survive  it ;  and  will  be 
That  world  which  hath  forsaken,  and  will  give 
That  blessing  which  e'en  Deity  denies. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  LIFE. 

When  the  visions  of  life,  evanescent  and  vain, 

With  the  hopes  of  our  youth,  like  a  vapor 

depart,  [again,— 

Oh,   what   shall    relume    those   glad  visions 

Oh,  how  shall  those  hopes  be  reborn  to  the 

heart?  [morn. 

When  fading  —  still  fading,  like  stars  of  the 

The  Pleiads  of  gladness  go  out  in  our  sky. 
And,  like  lamps  from  the  damps  of  the  sepul- 
cher  borne. 
May  only  illumine  our  pathway  to  die  :— 
When  the  flowers  of  enjoyment  are  scentless 
and  dead,  [crushed. 

And  the  chords  of  life's  harmony  silent  and 
Oh,  what  shall  restore  those  ephemerals  fled,- 
Those  stars  so  illusive,— those  harp-strings 
so  hushed? 
They  are  gone  —  they  are  gone,— they  can  nev- 
er return, —  [vain, 
Those    rainbow-phantasma,  deceptive   and 
And  hope's  vivid  visions  may  brilliantly  burn. 
Yet  never  more  visit  that  bosom  again, 
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S.  H.  M.  BYERS. 

As  the  author  of  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea, 
Mr.  Byers  has  become  well  koowu  as  a  poet  of 
no  mean  ability.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  The  Happy  Isles  and  Other  Poems,  a 
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S.  H.  M.  BYEKS. 

work  containing'  many  touching,  graceful  and 
spirited  poems.  Mr.  Byers  is  a  resident  of  Os- 
kaloosa,  Iowa,  where  he  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected. 

SHEEMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 
Our  camp-flres  shone  bright  on  the  mountains, 

That  frowned  on  the  river  below. 
While  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning. 

And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe ; 
When  a  rider  came  out  from  the  darkness 

That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 
And  shouted  "  Boys,  up  and  be  ready! 

For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea !  " 
Then  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Sherman 

Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen. 
And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  music 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men ; 
For  we  knew  that  the  stars  in  our  banner 

More  bright  in  their  splendor  would  be, 
And  that  blessings    from  Northland    would 
greet  us. 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 
Then  forward,  boys !  forward  to  battle ! 

We  marched  on  our  perilous  way, 
And  we  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca  — 

God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day ! 


Then  Kenesaw,  dark  in  Its  glory. 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free; 
But  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standards 

And  Sherman  marched  on  to  the  sea. 
Still  onward  we  pressed,  till  our  banners 

Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls. 
And  the  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 

The  soil  where  the  rebel  flag  falls. 
Yet  we  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  faEen, 

Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree. 
But  we  twined  them  a  wreath  of  the  laurel, 

And  Sherman  marched  on  to  the  sea. 
We  heard  not  the  threat'ning  of  foemen. 

Embattled  they  stood  by  each  gun  — 
One  shout  and  the  sea  lay  before  us. 

One  charge  and  Savannah  was  won. 
Then  sang  we  a  song  for  our  chieftain, 

That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea. 
And  the  stars  in  our  banner  shone  brighter, 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 


MY  WHITE  ROSE  AND  RED. 

So  you've  come  from  the  South,  have  you, 
darlings? 

And  slept  snug-  as  mice  all  the  way? 
And  wasn't  it  cold  on  the  mountains. 

For  rosebud,  and  myrtle,  and  bay? 
And  she  packed  you  up  so  together. 

And  blessed  you,  and  kissed  you,  and  said, 
"  Keep  sweet  as  my  memory  for  him  is. 

My  darlings,  my  white  rose  and  red." 
And  what  did  she  tell  you  at  parting ! 

Some  message  for  me,  I  know  well; 
Some  praise  of  our  boy,  then,  God  bless  him ! 

Some  words  of  our  sweet  little  Nell. 
And  the  dear  tiny  hands  of  the  children, 

Have  they  touched  your  petals  so  fair? 
O,  rosebuds,  you're  happy  if  Helen 

But  kissed  you  one  moment,  when  there! 
This  white  rose  shall  bloom  in  the  study, 

This  red  one  I'll  wear  on  my  breast, 
O,  I  wonder  if  she  will  be  thinking 

How  often  your  petals  are  pressed ! 
Did  she  tell  you  how  long  we've  been  married? 

Ten  years  — 't  is  another  year,  soon,— 
And  though  we've  had  snow  in  December, 

We've  always  had  roses  in  June. 
How  far  it  is  here  from  San  Remo, 

The  gem  of  the  beautiful  sea ! 
But  you've  come  with  your  petals  all  fragrant 

With  incense,  from  her  unto  me. 
How  strange  it  all  is ;  and  her  letter  — 

This  much  and  this  only  it  said : 
"  The  children  are  well  here,  and  happy. 

And  my  love's  like  the  white  rose  and  red." 
I'll  write  her  no  letter  to-morrow, 

But  something  I'll  send  her  instead  — 
Two  rose  leaves,—  she'll  guess  at  their  mean- 


One  each  from  the  white  rose  and  red. 
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EDWARD  C.  DOWNING. 

Born:  Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  24, 1863. 
Gkadttating  at  the  university  of  Wooster  in 
1885,  Edward  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching-, 
accepting-  the  principalship  of  schools  at  Wol- 
cott.  The  follo-\ving  year  he  -was  tendered  the 
professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages in  the  Missouri  collegiate  institute  at 
Carthage,  which  position  he  filled  with  credit 


EDWARD  C.   DOWNING. 

for  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Illinois  academy  at  Toulon.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors  Prof.  Downing  has 
taken  time  to  cultivate  the  muses,  and  is 
known  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his 
verses.  In  1888  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems  entitled  Minutes  With  the  Muses. 
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APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 
There  are  many  days  that  are  full  of  cheer. 

In  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter  snow ; 
But  the  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year 

Is  when  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 
Oh!  then  I  thhik  that  nature  seems 

All  decked  like  a  bride  with  orange  flowers. 
And  the  high  ideal  of  lovers'  dreams 

Has  come  down  to  this  world  of  ours. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  year  of  life. 

In  the  pleasure  that  precedes  woe. 
In  the  hoping:  time  before  the  strife, 

When  the  heart's  apple  blossoms  blow. 


But  the  blossoms  fall  and  the  splendor  fades 

From  out  of  my  life  iu  its  noontide  rays ; 
The  pliantom  I  follow  my  grasp  evades. 

And  lo,  I  am  far  in  the  autumn  days. 
So  of  all  the  things  that  I  hold  dear 

In  springtime  or  in  life,  I  know 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year 

Is  when  the  apple  blossoms  blow. 


MOTHER. 

There  is  a  dear  one  whom  I  love  with  all 
The  wealth  of  love  of  which  I  am  possessed. 
Her  hand  that  smoothed  my  brow  is  laid  to 
rest ; 

Her  ears  can  never  bear  me  when  I  call. 

Sometimes  I  think  life's  sweetness  audits  gall 
Are  so  well  mingled  here  thej^  make  us  blest, 
And  that  I  might  grow  weary  in  the  quest 

For  happiness,  that  I  might  tire  and  fall, 

Despairing-  by  the  waj%  if  it  were  not 
For  separations.    On  the  unseen  wings 

Of  my  affection,  now,  my  dearest  thought 
Goes  out  to  visit  her,  and  backward  brings 

Imagined  whispei-s  from  the  fairer  land. 

That  lead  me  as  she  led  me  bj'  the  hand. 


I  AM  TOO  FOND. 
I  am  too  fond:  I  know  I  am. 

Sometimes  I  wish  it  were  not  so ; 
And  like  one  who  has  less  of  heart, 

I  should  be  happier,  I  know. 
I  am  too  fond.  When  I  look  down 

Into  the  depths  of  her  brown  eyes. 
And  they  do  not  look  back  my  love. 

There  is  a  pain  in  the  surprise. 
I  am  too  fond.    If  day  goes  by 

Without  some  tender  word  or  kiss, 
Without  some  token  of  her  love. 

You  cannot  tell  how  much  I  miss. 
I  am  too  fond.    Give  me  no  love. 

Or  give  it  to  me  full  and  free. 
There  is  no  medium  between 

No  love  and  perfect  love,  for  me. 


QUESTIONS. 

Why  do  we  evermore  regret 
The  way  that  we  have  lived  with  those 

Who  will  not  come  again,  and  yet 

Day  after  day  again  forget 
To  treat  the  living  better?  Knows 
There  not  each  one  of  us  some  woes 

That  press  our  souls  and  fill  our  hearts 
Too  full  for  utterance  or  tears 

Sometimes,  when  memory  starts 
To  wander  back  along  the  years? 

Why  do  we  not  redeem  the  time 
That  we  have  lost  and  try  to  make 

Our  lives  and  others'  more  a  rhyme. 
Both  for  our  own  and  Jesus'  sake? 
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A.  A.Bx\RTO\V. 

Born:  Huron,  Ohio,  Sept.  3, 1851. 
This  g-entlemau  was  married  at  the  age  of 
iiineteeu,aad  lias  a  bright  family  of  three  boys. 
Mr.  Bartow  followed  the  profession  of  a  teach- 
er until  1889,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Cin- 
ciuatti  Public  School  Journal.    He  lias  also 


A.   A.  BARTOW. 

held  and  still  holds  public  positions  of  trust. 
The  contributions  of  this  writer  have  appear- 
ed in  the  leading  papers  of  the  east,  from 
which  they  have  been  extensively  copied  by 
the  local  press. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 
We  were  six  as  jolly  explorers 

As  one  will  often  see, 
All  smoking  around  our  camp-fire. 

In  the  fall  of  seventy-three. 
The  gaunt  gray  wolves  in  the  distance. 

Were  howling'  in  chorus  the  while. 
But  we  didn't  seem  to  hiind  them. 

For  that  is  the  woodman's  style. 

Outside  of  the  glow  of  our  camp-fire, 
Where  the  shadows  were   thick   and 
black. 
We  saw  in  our  minds  the  frightened  deer 

Fleeing  the  ravenous  pack. 
And  fancied  a  last  death  struggle ; 
Like  others,  we'd  noted,  by  signs. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Flatrock  river. 
In  the  shade  of  its  towering  pines. 


When  suddenly,  into  our  circle, 

Witliout  any  notice  or  noise. 
Came  the  chief  of  our  little  party. 

Saying :  Well,  I  am  tardy,  boys. 
But  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

Consider  it  my  excuse; 
Though  I  would  gladly  forego  it, 

If  that  were  of  any  use. 

Although  I  have  been  an  explorer 

For  twenty  years  or  more, 
I  never  was  so  over-matched 

By  anything  before. 
When  I'd  passed  on  my  way  to  the  city 

'Till  I  reached  the  Flatrock  road, 
Just  where  the  marble  tombstones 

Stand  guard  over  death's  abode, 

I  heard  the  loud  hallooing 

Of  hundreds  far  and  near, 
And  met  a  troop  of  horsemen 

With  footmen  in  the  rear ; 
Who  had  gathered  out  of  the  city 

To  hunt  for  a  little  child. 
The  son  of  humble  parents, 

Lost  in  the  forest  wild. 

I  joined  them,  who  could  help  it? 

And  hunted  far  into  the  night. 
For  I  pitied  his  heart-broken  mother, 

And  the  child  in  this  awful  plight; 
But  the  trail  was  lost  in  the  water. 

Where    the    pine    plain    meets    the 
swamp. 
And  somehow  I  couldn't  find  it. 

Though  I  took  an  awful  tramp. 

Next  morning  I  joined  the  hunters. 

And  not  till  the  sun  went  down 
Did  we  find  him,  on  the  river  road, 

Full  seven  miles  from  town ; 
He  sat  on  a  little  mound  of  moss. 

His  hand  held  up  his  head; 
But  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  sightless. 

We  had  only  found  him  dead. 

I  didn't  go  back  to  the  city, 

But  slunk  off  like  a  thief. 
For  I  couldn't  meet  his  mother. 

And  witness  her  terrible  grief. 
Twould   have   given   a   twinge  of  con- 
science. 

That  maybe  I  should  not  feel. 
For  if  I  hadn't  skill  enough, 

I  had  surely  plenty  of  zeal." 

We  were  six  as  hardy  explorers 

As  one  will  often  find, 
But  we  all  sat  'round  for  an  hour 

And  no  one  spoke  his  mind, 
'Till  saying,  "  let's  go  to  bed,  lads," 

Big  Charlie  kicked  down  the  pile 
Of  dying  maple  embers. 

In  regular  M'oodman's  style. 
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EDWIN  M.  P.  BRISTER. 

Born  :  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June  26, 1850. 
At  an  early  age  Edwin  learned  the  trade  of 
printing,  which  he  followed  for  fourteen 
years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  into 
the  printing  husiness  for  himself,  and  three 
years  later  moved  his  oflBce  to  Granville,  where 
he  worked  his  way  through  a  two-years'  pre- 
paratory and  a  four-years'  classical  course  at 
Denison  university,  at  the  same  time  support- 


EDWIN  il.  p.  BKISTER. 

ing  himself  and  his  motlier.  Graduating  in 
1877,  he  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  three  years  later.  He  has  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  oflBce  of  probate  judge,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  eventually  secure  that  oflBce. 
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A  MEMORY. 

Do  you  remember,  darling. 

That  balmy  night  in  June? 
When  stars  were  softly  shining 

And  silvery  beamed  the  moon. 
Tou  told  me  that  you  loved  me. 

And  sealed  it  with  a  kiss; 
The  angels  bright  above  me 

Envied  me  my  bliss ! 
Peace  filled  the  quiet  gloaming, 

The  moon  slept  on  the  lake, 
Alas !  from  that  sweet  dreaming, 

That  we  should  ever  wake ! 
But  a  mist  crept  up  the  valles' 

And  blotted  out  the  moon ; 


It  chilled  our  hearts,  my  darling, 

That  balmy  night  in  June. 
'Twas  cruel  fate,  my  darling. 

That  tore  you  then  from  me. 
And  told  us  that  our  happiness 

Could  never,  never  be.       ... 
Long,  long  years  have  passed  away, 

To-night  the  wild  winds  rave, 
And  cold  and  drear  the  snow  is  piled 

Above  my  darling's  grave! 


MY  MOTHER'S  FACE. 
I  know  that  such  a  sinner 

As  I  feel  myself  to  be, 
Should  scarcely  hope  to  enter 

A  blest  eternity. 
But,  I've  dared  to  dream  of  Heaven  — 

That  far-off  world  of  bliss. 
Whose  lightest  joy  transcends 

The  greatest  good  of  this. 
And  I've  thought,  were  I  so  happy 

As  at  the  last  to  stand 
With  the  hosts  of  blest  immortals 

That  dwell  at  God's  right  hand; 
And  to  catch  a  ghmpse  of  Heaven 

In  all  the  glorious  grace 
That  serves  to  fitly  make  it 

Our  God's  own  dwelling  place; 
With  its  walls  of  crystal  jasper. 

Whose  foundations  ne'er  grow  old; 
With  its  gates  of  purest  pearl, 

And  its  streets  of  glittering  gold ; 
With  its  throngs  of  happy  spirits 

Whose  bliss  no  mortal  knows, 
Redeemed  from  all  earth's  sorrows. 

Redeemed  from  alllife's  woes. 
Not  these,  nor  all  the  beauteous  tints 

That  bloom  on  Heaven's  skies. 
Could  win  the  first,  long,  eager 

Worship  of  mine  eyes. 
But,  I'd  turn  from  aU  these  glories  — 

Lord,  forgive !  if  I  lack  in  grace  — 
To  take  one  long  and  rapturous  look 

At  my  darling  mother's  face! 

THE  LARGER  HOPE. 

Ambition's  fires  wiU  pale  and  fade, 

Hope's  brightest  visions  perish. 
And  in  the  tomb  at  last  are  laid 
The  loves  and  joys  and  all  that  made 

This  life  a  thing  to  cherish. 
Above  Life's  dark  and  troubled  way. 

All  tempest  tossed  and  driven, 
Down  through  the  leaden  clouds  of  gray 
Comes  to  the  soul  a  single  ray 

Of  Ught  and  cheer  from  Heaven. 
Reign  on,  oh !  sorrow,  death  and  woe, 

Still  burns  this  star  above! 
Though  joys  may  come,  and  joys  may  go. 
This  truth  alone  I  care  to  know  — 

That  God,  that  God  is  love ! 
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CLARENCE  A.  BUSKIRK. 

Born:  Friendship,  N.Y.,  Nov.  8, 1843. 
For  two  terms  Mr.  Buskirk  has  been  attorney- 
general  of  Indiana,  and  has  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice at  Princeton.    He  is  the  author  of  a  neat 
little  poem  entitled  A  Cavern  for  a  Hermitage. 


Although  a  poem  of  some  length,  the  fre- 
quent change  of  meter  prevents  sameness.  The 
stoi'y  is  ingenius,  the  meditations  are  deeply 
philosophical,  which  together  with  the  rich- 
ness of  its  rhythm,  proves  very  interesting. 
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'TIS  NOT  FOLLY. 
'Tis  not  folly  to  be  jolly 

Here  below; 
Better  mirth  than  melancholy, 

Wit  than  woe. 
Would  the  rainbow's  arch  be  duller. 

Or  more  fail'. 
Were  there  but  a  single  color 

Shining  there? 
Let  to-morrow  bear  its  sorrow 

As  it  may; 
Neither  tears  nor  sighs  we'll  borrow 

For  to-day. 
Only  man  is  born  with  features 

Fit  for  mirth ; 
Only  men,  of  all  the  creatures. 

Laugh  on  earth. 
From  our  lives  let  breezj^  laughter 

Blow  the  dust; 
We  can  mope  and  sigh  hereafter  — 

If  we  must. 


In  a  world  where  melancholy 

Shadows  man, 
'Tis  not  folly  to  be  jolly  — 

If  we  can. 


A  CAVERN  FOR  A  HERMITAGE. 

EXTRACTS. 

At  last  I've  found  a  Hermitage, 
From  all  the  hives  of  men  apart, 
Deep  in  this  trackless  solitude. 
How  oft  a  poor,  down-trodden  heart. 
Writhing  and  bleeding,  and  despairing 
Beneath  the  cruel  feet  of  fate. 
For  some  such  refuge  dreams  and  longs. 
Away  from  guile  and  greed  and  hate? 

A  man  among  his  fellow-men 

Oft  finds  himself  by  wolves  beset. 

Whose  hungry  eyes  torment  his  soul. 

Whose  teeth  are  with  his  life-blood  wet ; 

At  last  he  wearies  of  the  strife. 

And  hates  the  vile,  voracious  herd; 

He  flees  to  Nature's  outstretched  arms. 

And  hears  her  voice  in  brook  and  bird. 

True,  men  are  born  with  social  needs, 

Gregai'ious  both  in  blood  and  brain; 

True,  solitude  with  all  its  joy 

Brings  likewise  bitterness  and  pain; 

Yet  to  adjust  the  jostled  scales 

When  rudely  struck  aside  by  wrong, 

If  oft  beyond  a  generous  soul,        [throng. 

Such    frauds   and    falsehoods    'round    it 

A  cavern  for  a  hermitage. 

From  all  the  hives  of  men  apart  — 

What  fitter  place  where  peace  may  reign. 

And  patience  fortify  the  heart? 

Ambition,  envy,  greed  and  hate. 

They  perish  in  the  solitude; 

Their  roots  that  midst  the  gutters  thrive, 

Can  never  there  intrude. 

A  cavern  for  a  hermitage. 

From  all  the  hives  of  men  apart, 

There  trees  and  birds  calm  counsels  give. 

And  grass  and  flowers  protect  the  heart; 

There  wolves  may  howl  or  bears  my  growl. 

But  men,  at  least,  are  far  away ; 

There  peace,  a  mighty  Inca  rules, 

And  Spaniards  hold  no  sway ! 


Youth  quickly  tires  of  calm  retreats. 
And  loves  the  tumult  of  the  streets; 
Age  loves  the  noise  of  peaceful  rills. 
But  not  the  noise  of  babbling  men ; 
Age  loves  the  sti-etch  of  quiet  hills. 
While  mortared  bricks  fatigue  its  ken. 
Youth  fondly  seeks  the  glittering-  strife 
And  gayeties  of  busy  life; 
Age  seeks  the  balm  of  solitude 
To  heal  the  hurts  the  world  bestows  — 
The  balm  that's  found  in  lonelj-  wood, 
Or  converse  with  a  blushing  rose. 
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JOHN  SHOCK. 

Born:  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1831. 
Engaging  first  in  farming-,  John  Shock  then 
engaged  in  merchandizing-.  After  much  expe- 
rience he  became  a  placer  and  quartz  miner. 
He  has  been  postmaster  under  three  commis- 
sions, and  now  is  located  at  Preston,  Col.  Al- 
though the  produetiims   of  John  Shock  are 
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JOHN   SHOCK. 

mainly  in  prose,  a  tew  sparkling  gems  of  poe- 
try occasionally  flash  from  his  pen.  His  -writ- 
ings generally  appear  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Dash  Warn.  Mr.  Shock  is  the  o-n-ner  of  some 
very  valuable  mining  property  containing 
gold  and  silver  ore,  which  will  yield  him  an 
enormous  revenue  at  no  distant  date. 

THE  LIFE-SAVING  MARINER. 

Through  roaring  surf,  on  billows  mountains 

high 

And  fleecy,  puffy,  floating  whitecaps  nigh ; 

Betweenthe  yawning  breakers,  and  their  roar. 

He  lands  the  shipwrecked  safely  on  the  shore. 

GOLD  HILL,  1861. 
Wild  is  the  glen  on  mountain's  wild 

Bedeck'd  with  tow'ring  pines. 
Where  first  I  courted  fortune's  smiles, 

In  Colorado's  mines. 
Here  all  the  long  warm  summer  days. 

Fair  boughs  of  evergreen. 
To  hide  the  sun's  fierce  burning  light, 

Are  nature's  woven  screen. 
From  out  the  mountain's  side,  a  rill 

Of  water  sparkling  bright,  [rocks 

Comes  rippling    o'er  the    the  moss-grown 

A  stream  of  liquid  light. 


And  there  close  by  a  cabin  rude. 
With  walls  of  log  and  stone, 

Stands  'neath  a  grove  of  waving  firs, 
This  is  my  mountain  home. 

Fair  spot!  Tho'  I  may  wander  far. 

In  other  lands  may  dwell, 
Yet,  my  own  rude  mountain  home, 

I  shall  remember  well. 


MRS.  CORA  G.  LYLE. 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Lylehave  been  extensively 
pubhshed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
have  received  favorable  mention.  She  resides 
in  Bennett,  Nebraska,  where  she  is  well  known 
and  greutlj-  admired. 


A  BIRD  SONG. 
When  the  "  Bluebirds"  come  again. 
With  the  April  sun  and  rain. 
And  they  chant  a  sweet  refrain. 
Just  outside  the  windo-n'  pane. 
Then  we  know  that 

Spring  is  here  — 
Happiest  time 
Of  all  the  year. 
When  "Thrushes"  on  the  willows  swing, 
And  their  mellow  notes  they  fling, 
Hear  how  their  voices  sweetly  ring, 
How  blithe,  and  merrily  they  sing, 
Darting,  flying  without  rest. 
Gathering  straws  to  build  a  nest. 
Now  they  tell  it 

Don't  you  hear? 
That  summer's  best 
Of  all  the  year. 
When  the  others  all  have  flown, 
"Eobin  "  reigns  a  king  alone; 
The  leafless  maple  is  his  throne; 
And,  see  how  saucy  he  has  grown. 
He  says,  he  sings. 
In  winter  drear, 
The  sweetest  song 
Of  all  the  year. 
When  the  "  Bluebirds"  come  again, 
With  the  springtime  sun  and  rain, 
"  Bonny  "  inside  the  window  pane 
Sends  back  their  carol,  sti-ain  for  strain. 
When  "Thrushes  "  in  the  willow's  nest. 
And  sing  their  baby-birds  to  rest; 
"Bonny  "  opens  his  little  throat. 
And  pays  the  debt,  with  note  for  note. 
Does  "  Robin  "  reign  a  king  alone. 
Through  the  cheerless  months  of  gloom? 
Ah:  no,  for  from  his  gilded  throne. 
Sweet  "  Bonnie's  "  voice  fills  all  the  room. 
And  witli  cheerful  twitter 

He  says,  don't  fear; 
I'll  sing  for  you 
Through  all  tlie  year. 
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AMELIA  JANE  SMELTZER. 

Born  in  Canada,  Oct.  28,  lS6i. 
Removing  to  Michigan  when  a  child,  she  has 
resided  in  that  state  ever  since,  and  lives  now 

at  Jdvflekl.     She  has  tauuht   school  with  verj' 


AMELIA  JANE  SMELTZER. 

good  success,  and  has  been  school  inspector 
for  several  years.  The  poems  of  Miss  Smelt- 
zer  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
local  press. 
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DEAR  VALENTINE. 
I  feel  that  thou  art  far  above 
The  silly  flirt  with  prettj^  face. 
Whose  heart  knows  naught  of  earnest  love, 
Who  studies  not  the  soul's  true  grace, 
I  know  some  say  that  beauty  wins; 
But  then,  dear  girl,  be  true  to  worth. 
We  know  not  all  the  out's  and  in's 
That  lie  between  our  death  and  birth." 
Still  do  your  duty  and  still  strive 
To  live  in  beauty,. not  to  seem: 
And  some  day  you  may  realize 
A  sweet  and  beautiful  love-dream. 
Dear  Valentine,  we  may  not  know. 
As  on  we  struggle  to  life's  goal. 
How  richest  treasures  sometimes  flow 
From  the  most  lonelj',  saddest  soul. 
Dear  Friend,  I  hope  that  in  the  j-ears 
That  are  to  come  to  you  and  me, 
To  smiles  may  be  changed  all  your  tears 
To  sweetest  peace,  your  misery. 


I  wish  thee  now,  dear  Valentine, 
Within  this  present  year,  that  Fate 
May  favor  unto  thee  Incline 
And  give  to  thee  thy  "  Heart's  True  Mate." 


LOST  AT  SEA. 
'Twas  a  bright,  starlight  night  in  the  spring- 
time. 
And  the  earth  was  in  beauty  clad, 
When  a  vessel  sailed  out  from  the  harbor 
Bearing  a  blue-eyed  lad. 
He  had  whispered  farewell  to  his  sweetheart 
And  the  mother  he  left  on  shore. 
Ah !  little  he  thought  that  he  never 
Should  gaze  on  their  faces  no  more. 
The  moonbeams  shone  softly  around  him. 
The  stars  twinkled  bright  overhead, 
And  he  watched  the  foam  made  by  the  vessel 
As  over  the  waters  she  sped. 
With  her  cargo  of  human  souls  laden 
The  old  ship  bounded  gladly  on. 
Till  the  bright  rosy  flush  all  around  them 
Betoken  the  coming  dawn. 
A  brighter  red  light  shone  around  him 
As  Fancy  a  sweet  picture  frames. 
Look  aloft !  look  aloft !  careless  dreamer. 
See !  the  vessel  is  wrapped  in  flames.    L^obly, 
Then  brave  hearts  and  strong  hands  labored 
But  small  was  the  work  they  could  do. 
And  the  vessel  blazed  bright  as  a  meteor 
As  over  the  waves  she  flew. 
The  forked  flames  leaped  up  like  demons. 
The  strongest  and  bravest  grew  weak. 
And  the  dreamer  awoke  from  his  dreaming 
As  the  flames'  hot  breath  swept  his  cheek. 
The  wind  and  the  sea  wailed  around  them. 
Strong  men  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  deck, 
(The  sun  had  withdrawn  in  the  shadows,) 
The  waves  alone  witnessed  the  wreck. 
Next  morning  a  fisherman  lonely. 
While  hanging  his  nets  to  dry. 
Saw,  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  billows, 
A  corpse  that  the  waves  brought  nigh ; 
And  there  floated  and  rolled  to  the  sand  at 

his  feet 
A  youth  with  curly  hair : 
The  seaweed  served  as  a  winding  sheet. 
His  hands  clasped  as  in  prayer. 
Dimmed  is  the  light  of  those  blue  eyes  now. 
Silent  that  throbbing  heai-t. 
The  fair  hair  kisses  the  marble  brow. 
The  pale  lips  lie  apart ; 

And  he  looks  like  an  image  carved  from  stone 
Awaiting  the  Master's  will; 
But  a  trace  of  the  beautiful  spirit  flown 
Is  seen  in  his  sweet  face  still. 
Oh,  many  a  heart  was  heavy  and  sad 
As  he  lay  on  his  bier  next  day. 
His  mother  sighed  "He  was  all  I  had;" 
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And  wept  as  she  turned  away. 

They  folded  his  hands  o'er  his  pulseless  breast 

And  kissed  him  reverently ; 

Then  laid  him  away  to  his  long,  last  rest, 

So  sadly  and  silently. 

They  buried  him  under  a  yew  tree  there 

Down  by  the  murmuring  sea  — 

That  blue-eyed  youth  with  sunny  hair 

That  in  gladness  set  out  to  sea. 

His  betrothed  oft  times  like  a  spirit  form 

Glided  swift  through  the  shadows  there. 

And  knelt  by  his  grave,  her  heart  forlorn, 

To  pour  forth  her  soul  in  prayer. 

A  year  passed  by  and  another  grave 

Was  made  for  the  promised  bride; 

He  lost  his  life  in  the  cruel  wave. 

She  pined  of  grief  and  died. 

Their  fates  were  linked,  and  now  above 

No  more  need  a  troth  be  given. 

United  forever,  perhaps  their  love 

Will  be  holier  up  in  Heaven. 
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JUAN  F.  CAHILL. 

This  gentleman  has  written  quite  extensively 
for  the  local  press.  The  Mexican  National 
Hymn,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  has  become 
very  popular.  Mr.  CahiU  is  now  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  El  Commercio  del  Valle,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  MEXICAN  NATIONAL  HYISIN. 
Bind,  oh  my  country !  thy  brow  with  the  oUt  e 
Of  peace,  for  Archangels  thy  future  foretold: 
And  heaven  decreed  it  when  time  was  an  in- 
fant 
The  hand  of  Jehovah  thy  hf e  would  unfold. 
Should  daring  monarchs  attempt  to  invade 
thee,  [tread, 

Profaning    thy  soil  with    their    unhaUowed 
Remember,  dear  country,  that  kind  heaven 
gave  thee  [dead ! 

In  each  son  a  soldier,  unconquered,  though 
Cho.— Mexican  men,  to  the  tocsin  of  war. 
Make  ready  j'our  charger  and  steel, 
Let  earth  vibrate  to  its  center  and  far 
With  the  cannon's  sonorous  appeal! 
In  war's  iiercest  combats  thcu  often  hast  seen 
them,  [thy  name. 

Their  hearts  nerved  with  courage  and  love  for 
Braving  death  and   destruction,  as  heroes, 
serenely,  [fame. 

Who  seek,  as  their  guerdon,  the  death-bed  of 
If  all  deeds  and  all  exploits  of  glory. 
Of  thy  brave  sons  in  battle,  were  told. 
How  thj^  records  would  glow  with  the  story 
Stamped  in  letters  of  crimson  and  gold ! 
As  the  oak  by  the  lightning  is  shattered 
And  hurled  to  the  torrents  below. 
So  discord,  domestic,  is  banished 
By  thy  Angel  of  Peace,  Mexico ! 


No  more  shall  the  blood  of  thy  children 

Be  shed  in  internecine  strife. 

Nor  the  steel  by  their  hands  be  uplifted  — 

Save  to  guard  thy  fair  honor  and  life. 

The  sword  of  Zempoala's  great  hero 

Shall  defend  thee  with  vigorous  blow ; 

And  thy  glorious,  tri-colored  banner 

Shall  sustain  his  strong  arm  'gainst  thy  foe. 

In  war  and  in  peace  will  this  chieftain 

Lead  the  Mexican  standard  to  fame ; 

For  he  'twas  who  circled  with  glory 

And  chaplets  of  laurel  thy  name! 

War !  war !  without  truce,  to  the  invader 

Who  dares  our  land's  honor  to  stain ! 

War !  war !—  Let  our  country's  fiag  redden 

In  the  waves  of  the  blood  of  the  slain  ! 

War !  war !—  in  the  mountain  —  the  valley,— 

Let  the  loud-sounding  cannon  proclaim. 

And  the  echoes,  sonorous,  resound  it 

In  Union  and  Liberty's  name ! 

Bather  than  yield  in  submission 

And  weaponless  bend  to  the  foe, 

Let  the  blood  of  thy  sons  steep  the  meadows 

And  their  footprints  the  gory  work  show  !— 

Let  thy  palaces,  temples  and  towers 

Be  given  to  ashes  ond  flame ! 

And  their  ruins  alone  bear  this  record:— 

Here  Anahuac's  heroes  were  slain! 

If  the  war  trump  should  call  you  to  battle, 

Iturbide's  loved  flag  to  uphold,— 

Press  forward,  brave  sons  of  Mexitli, 

And  forget  not  your  heroes  of  old ! 

Let  the  enemy's  ensigns  be  trampled; 

Let  them  carpet  the  field  of  the  dead ! 

Where  your  war-horses  dash  on  in  triumph, 

By  their  riders  to  victory  led ! 

When  thy  soldiers  return  to  the  hearthstone, 

Wearing  proudly  the  garlands  of  fame 

That  in  battle,  with  honor,  they  wrested 

Defending  their  country's  fair  name. 

Their  laurels,  ensanguined,  they  part  with, 

Exchanged  for  the  myrtle  and  rose. 

While  their  fond  wives  and  daughters  rejoicing 

Strew  with  jasmine  the  couch  of  repose. 

He  who  in  battle  for  country 

Shall  amid  the  fierce  contest  succomb. 

Must  obtain  a  rich  chaplet  of  glory, 

And  of  hero  and  soldier  the  tomb. 

Let  the  cross  o'er  the  grave  that's  erected 

Be  the  sword  that  he  valiantly  bore. 

Enwrapped  with  Iguala's  lo-s-ed  banner 

And  crowned  with  the  laurels  he  wore. 

Loved  country !  thy  children  are  plighted 

Their  last  breath  for  thee  to  exhale 

If  Bellona's  shrill  trumpet  invokes  them 

The  enemy's  hosts  to  assail  — 

For  thee  are  the  garlands  of  olive ! 

For  them  are  the  records  of  fame ! 

For  thee  is  bright  victory's  laurel! 

For  them  —  is  a  tomb  and  a  name ! 
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DR.  C.  S.  PERCIVAL. 

During  his  residence  in  Tennessee,  Dr.  Perci- 
val  was  a  constant  contributor  of  verse  to  the 
Louisville  Journal,  at  the  same  time  writing- 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  dailj^  pa- 
pers of  Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  Since 
then  he  has  written  extensively  for  the  lead- 
ing   dailies  oC  America.    Tlie  jioems  of  Dr. 


DR.  C.  S.  PERCIVAL. 

Percival  have  also  been  accepted  by  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  the  New  York  Critic,  and  Lit- 
tell's  Living-  Age.  His  poem  of  the  Shipwreck 
is  considered  a  gem.  Dr.  Percival  is  known 
among-  the  poets  of  the  country  for  his  fine 
fancy  and  poetic  diction;  yet  he  has  made 
poetry  subordinate  to  the  business  of  his  life 
as  a  faithful  pastor. 
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^SCULAPIUS  AND  THE  BLOOD  OF 

MEDUSA. 
Minerva,  so  the  legend  says, 

(And  facts  proclaim  it  true,  sir,) 
Gave  Dr.  ^sculapius 

The  blood  of  slain  Medusa. 
Of  all  the  blood  that  ever  flowed. 

This  surely  was  the  oddest. 
To  vouch  for  all  that's  claimed  for  it 

I  really  am  too  modest. 
With  that  which  from  the  right  side  came, 

Unless  the  legions  mock  us. 
He  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead: 

Among  the  last,  young  Glaucus. 


But  that  which  issued  from  the  left. 

He  used  to  put  an  end  to 
The  lives  of  those  unfortunates 

Whom  he  was  not  a  friend  to. 

A  dangerous  power  Is  this,  I  ween. 

To  wield  o'er  mortal  bodies ; 
Unless,  like  .^sculapius. 

The  one  who  wields,  a  god  is. 

But  him  the  nymph  Coronis  bore 

To  the  divine  ApoUa; 
So  he  was  quite  immaculate, 

Whate'er  he  made  men  swallow. 

But  Jove  was  angry  that  this  god 
Should  raise  to  life  the  dead,  sir. 

And  with  his  hardest  thunderbolt 
He  hit  him  on  the  head,  sir. 

And  so  he  died,  as  many  a  one 

Has  died  for  doing  good,  sir; 
But  to  an  endless  line  of  heirs 

He  left  this  wondrous  blood,  sir. 

Each  self-styled  ^sculapius 
Will  make  his  loudest  brags,  sir. 

That  he  has  got  his  share  of  it 
Safe  in  his  saddle-bags,  sir. 

Some  blu  ndering  quacks  have  got  it  mixed, 

And  deal  it  out  in  doses 
That  sometimes  kill  and  sometimes  cure. 

As  stupid  Chance  disposes. 
But  ye,  true  Asclepiades, 

Still  keep  the  two  parts  separate: 
Cork  up  the  right  for  future  use, 

And  let  the  left  evaporate  — 

Or  keep  a  little  hid  away 

Within  your  safest  coffers. 
To  dose  the  hated  race  of  quacks, 

Whene'er  occasion  offers. 

The  men  who  sport  with  human  life 

Are  not  a  whit  too  good,  sir. 
To  take,  as  sedative,  a  dose 

Of  left  Medusan  blood,  sir ! 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 
"  And  were  none  saved?" 

Ah,  masters !  here  behold 
The  greatest  wonder  of  this  wof  ul  tale  !— 
All,all  were  saved, who  courage  had  and  faith ! 
For  while  the  dreadful  storm  was  at  its  worst 
And  the  mad  waves  were  rolling  mountain 

high. 
And  that  wrecked  ship,  "The  World,"  -with  all 

its  freight 
Of  precious  souls,  was  wildly  tossed  about 
In  the  engulfing  Maelstrom  of  despair, 
Lo !  o'er  the  foaming  billows  hove  in  sight 
A  bark  whose  sails,  instinct  with  life,  were 

filled 
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As  by  a  gentle  zephyr  from  the  kind 
Of  holy  Paradise ;  and  through  the  foam 
Its  silver  keel  plowed  with  a  stately  grace, 
Like  a  white  swan  upon  a  placid  lake. 
And  when  it   neared  the  groaning,  sinking- 
ship. 
The  Master,  standing  on  its  shining  deck. 
With  look  and  voice  and  action  of  a. God, 
Called  to  those  dying  men  in  words  of  love 
Whose  thrilling  tone  the  tempest  could  not 

drown : 
"  O  wretched  mortals !  look,  and  leap,  and  live ! 
Believe  in  Me  and  quit  that  drowning  world : 
With  one  strong  leap  for  life,  and  with  the 

cords 
Of  never-dying  love  I'll  draw  j'ou  in. 
And  in  this  Ark  of  Safety  you  are  safe!  " 

And  many  did  believe,  and  boldly  sprang 
From  off  the  scattered  wreck  into  the  waves  — 
The  angry  waves  that  threatened  to  devour. 
But  through  the  ragingtumult  on  they  swam, 
Buoyed  up  by  faith  and  hope  invincible. 
And  reached  the  waiting  bark,  and  to  its  deck 
By  a  divine  attraction  were  upraised, 
And  by  the  Master's  side  for  aye  were  safe. 
But  others,  by  some  strange  delirium  bound. 
Or  passions  which,  through  all  the  dreadful 

voyage, 
Had  made  them  curse  or  laugh,  would  not 

believe, 
But  clung  infatuate  to  the  sinking  ship. 
And  with  it  soon,  alas !  were  swallowed  up 
By  the  devouring  gulf :  and  all  went  down 
Full,  full  in  view  of  the  miraculous  bark 
That  came,  by  Heaven  sent,  to  their  relief. 

The  storm  was  o'er;  and,  with  some  natural 

tears 
Shed  for  the  fate  of  their  companions  lost. 
The  saved,  borne  by  that  wondrous  bark 
And   led   by   its   Divine   Commander,  sailed 

away 
O'er  saffron  seas  into  the  golden  West, 
And  landed  'mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 


MRS.  CARRIE  B.  SMITH. 

Beginning  to  write  poetry  and  prose  in  her 
youth,  the  writings  of  this  lady  have  been  ex- 
tensively published.  She  has  received  a  gold 
medal  pi-ize  for  the  best  essay  on  Eesponsibili- 
ties  of  Citizenship.  Mrs.  Smith  has  recently 
become  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  wo- 
man suffrage,  and  for  several  years  has  de- 
voted much  of  her  time  to  that  cause.  She 
resides  in  Milton,  Wisconsin. 
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Wliere  the  lofty  heights  in  grandeur 
Loom  above  their  misty  screen. 


Crowned  in  all  their  virgin  whiteness. 
Proud  in  noble  kingly  mien ; 

There  the  looping  and  the  curving 

Of  the  tangled  iron  trail. 

Bear  the  eye  and  heart  suspended, 

Blinded  bj'  the  awesome  vail. 

Where  the  golden  balls  of  nature. 
Hang  on  branches  bending  low, 
And  the  mountain  breezes  whisper 
Sweetest  kisses  to  and  fro ; 
Where  tlie  song-birds  sing  on  ever. 
And  the  seasons  wooed  and  wed, 
As  the  noble  aspirations 
By  such  subtle  changes  fed. 

Where  the  vapor  from  old  ocean 
Rise  and  leave  its  mirrored  breath, 
Sweet  as  nectar  on  the  dewdrops, 
Folding  life  away  from  deatli. 
There  the  brightest  cactus  blossoms, 
Gleam  along  the  thorny  way. 
And  the  evening  greets  the  moroing 
Lying  in  the  lap  of  day. 

Where  the  lasses  and  the  laddies , 
Wise  and  fair  and  known  to  fame. 
Welcome  strangers  in  the  open 
Where  the  hearts  beat  all  the  same. 
Where  we'll  meet  beyond  the  river 
When  we  wear  the  golden  crown ; 
Over  there  beyond  the  shadows, 
Where  the  sun  is  going  down. 


BIRDIE  P.  SMITH. 

As  a  class  poet  of  the  senior  class  In  Milton 
college  (from  which  institution  she  will  grad- 
uate in  1890),  Miss  Smith  has  earned  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  local  poet.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Smith,  whose  name  also 
appears  on  this  page. 


MY  BIRTHDAY. 

I  lie  in  the  twilight  dreaming 
Of  the  twelve  years  that  are  past; 
Through  such  briglit  years  and  golden 
Will  my  future  lot  be  cast. 

If  I  could  choose  my  future. 
Glittering  gold  seems  tame 
Beside  the  brave,  hard  struggles 
Through  virtue's  paths  to  fame. 

If  God  in  his  tender  mercy 
Weaves  the  past  and  future  chain 
With  all  its  links  unbroken, 
Then  I  am  blest,  I  ween. 

But  if  he  sends  reverses. 
With  strengtli  to  bear  my  pain. 
Then  farewell  golden  future 
And  farewell  dreams  of  fame. 
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EDWIN  ETHELBERT  KIDD. 

Born  in  Alabama,  Dec.  18, 1836. 
AFTER  receiving  liis  education  at  Talladega, 
young-  Edwin  studied  law,  in  which  profession 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  He  is  regarded  as  a  fine  crimi- 
nal lawyer,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pop- 
ular orators  in  Louisana,  to  which  state  he 
came  in  W<7.  Mr.  Kidd  lias  been  a  member  of 
the    Liuii-iiiiia  Ii'Lj-i-;:;i  iin  ■    i'mi-  >('\-eral  terms, 


EDWIN   ETHELBEHT   KIDD. 

and  was  a  delegate  from  the  state  at  large  to 
the  St.  Louis  convention  which  nominated 
Tilden  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Kidd  was  cap- 
tain in  the  confederate  army,  and  was  woun- 
ded in  the  battle  of  Mansfield.  Capt.  Kidd 
now  resides  at  Ruston,  La.,  wliere  he  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected.  His  poems  have 
received  quite  a  circulation,  and  two„of  his 
songs  have  been  put  to  music. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

How  weird  the  night-winds  steal 
Along  the  heath.    I  feel 
A  spirit  of  the  olden  time 
Commingling  with  their  silver  chime, 
The  olden  time  when  I  was  young 
And  earth's  bitterness  had  not  wrung 
My  soul  with  anguisli.    Sad  the  day 
When  its  bright  memory  fades  away. 
And  yonder  stars!  they  tell  me,  too. 


Of  other  days  when  life  was  new. 
And  childhood,  with  uuselfisli  love. 
Gazed  in  their  diamond  depths  above; 
The  soul  of  nature  seems  to-night 
Attuned  to  strains  of  pure  delight, 
And  mine  doth  beat  in  unison. 
And  the  deep  feelings  coming  on 
Impel  me  back  to  days  long  gone. 
Again  in  infant  paths  I  stray: 
I  mark  the  dancing  streamlet's  way, 
I  wanton  with  its  plashing  spray, 

A  wayward  child. 
Or  with  the  butterfly  I  play 

Out  on  the  wild; 
Or  now  upon  m5'  nurse's  knee. 
Close  where  the  ingle  blazes  free, 

I  list  her  tale  — 
Her  wondrous  tale  of  airy  sprites. 
And  ogres  seen  on  stormy  nights. 

And  their  loud  wail. 
And  things  that  stayed  just  o'er  the  hill 
Or  haunted  by  the  old  stone  mill, 
Or  by  the  churchyard  lingering  near. 
Things  bloody,  dark  and  full  of  fear. 
I  list  'till  in  my  fancy's  train 
Sleep  brings  their  awful  shapes  again. 
Or  now  my  mother's  song  I  hear. 
For  music  ever  charmed  my  ear; 
Her  song  of  times  long,  long  gone  by. 
Of  rebel  fends  and  warriors  high, 
Of  sorrowing  maidens,  love  oppressed. 
And  how  his  wrongs  were  oft  redressed ; 
And  as  the  strains  so  sweetly  rise. 
Just  higher  than  the  night  wind's  cries. 
Commingled  with  the  moaning  sound 
Of  that  old    wheel    whirred    round 

round. 
How  soft  within  my  downy  nest, 
I  sink  to  childhood's  balmy  rest, 
Tlie  nurse's  tales,  my  mother's  song. 

The  night-wind's  strain. 
All  make  me  wish  I  were  a  child  again. 


and 


SONG  OF  AN  INDIAN  MAIDEN. 
How  wildly  wakes  the  night-winds'  song. 

How  weird  their  music  seems. 
As  if  the  stars  they  dwelt  among 

And  led  their  dancing  beams. 
Or  to  some  Weewa  did  belong 

And  soothed  its  pearly  streams. 
But  not  of  stars  their  music  sings 

And  not  of  waves  to  me. 
There  is  a  wilder  transport  springs 

From  out  their  melody: 
They  waft  sweet  strains  upon  their  wings. 

My  woodland  chief  of  thee. 
Oft  in  the  lone  and  stilly  hours 

I  hear  their  murmuring  breath. 
And  as  their  witching  music  pours 

Along  the  silent  heath. 
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I  hear  them  whisper,  he  is  yours. 

Yes,  yours  poor  girl  'till  death. 
And  then  I've  loved  that  gentle  strain 

And  wondered  if  it  knew. 
And  oft  have  called  it  from  the  plain 

To  say  again  of  you ; 
To-night  I  hear  its  voice  again. 

To-night  I  feel  'tis  true. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 
The  nurse  is  nodding  by  the  waning  fire 

And  the  kitten's  asleep  in  the  children's  bed. 
The  shadows  are  flickering  along  the  wall. 

And  the  clock  is  tolling  for  time  that  is  dead. 
Over  the  snow  comes  the  dog's  lone  howl, 

And  the  shelterless  cow  shakes  her  restless 
bell; 
The  shivering  swine  draw  close  in  the  leaves, 

And  with  whimpering  cries  their  sufferings 
tell. 
Hark !  how  the  gusts  of  the  wintry  winds 

Shriek  and  moan  through   the   snow-bent 
trees ! 
God  pity  the  poor  who  are  out  to-night ; 

God  shelter  the  shorn  from  the  icy  breeze ! 
What  sound  is  that?  How  the  timbers  fall  I 

And  blacker  and  blacker  the  dark  clouds 
grow, 
A  storm  is  crashing  along  the  hills, 

A  winter  storm  of  sleet  and  snow. 
Oh !  who  may  be  out  on  a  niglit  so  dread. 

Out  upon  sea  or  land?  — 
But  the  God  who  rears  the  awful  storm. 

Lifts,  too,  the  shielding  hand. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  far-off  roar 

Of  winds  already  past ; 
And  where  were  darkening  clouds  before 

The  light  is  beaming  fast. 
Behold!  the  moon's  calm,  steady  ray, 

And  stars  with  glittering  eyes. 
Where  storm  and  darkness  reigned  supreme, 

Are  bhghtening  all  the  skies. 
Thus  is  it  on  "  life's  devious  way  "— 

When  clouds  of  sorrow  loom, 
An  unexpected  light  may  come 

And  banish  all  our  gloom. 


LILLIEN  B.  FEARING. 

This  lady  has  written  for  publication  from 
her  youth,  and  her  poems  have  been  well  re- 
ceived. She  is  now  —  1890  —  a  student  in  the 
Chicago  Union  college  of  law. 
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LOST. 
A  moment's  flash  —  a  sudden  ray  of  light. 
And  lo,  the  wonder  of  two  souls  that  stood 
In  naked  beauty  of  their  angelhood, 
Love's  gentle  crown  on  either  bi-ow  of  might, 


Their  brave  white  wings  stretched  to  the  dark 

for  flight, 
Vibrating  to  the  music  of  the  good, 
Majestic  with  the  thought  of  all  they  would,— 
One  flash,  then  darkness  'twixt  those  two,  and 

night ! 
Gone  is  that  bright  apocalypse  of  soul. 
Left  but  a  low  vibration  through  life's  arc, 
As  lightning  leaves  no  footprint  on  the  dark, 
Only  the  thunder-wheels'  low  after  roll ! 
Lost,  like  the  dear  words  that  are  sought  in 

vain 
By  some  sweet  tune  that  sings  about  the  brain ! 


NOTHING  NEW. 
Now  rock  me  gently.  Mother  Earth, 
Tiiat  I  may  sleep  with  this  dead  year 
On  whom  drops  many  a  frozen  tear 
From  night's  cold  cheek.    Of  little  worth 
I  count  the  year  that  is  to  be; 
I'm  weary  of  the  constant  moon 
Whose  path  with  flakes  of  fire  is  strewn. 
Her  deathless  passion  for  the  sea. 
No  new  tides  tliunder  at  their  bars; 
There  is  no  quickening  in  the  sun; 
Men  scan  the  track  which  he  must  run, 
And  count  the  footsteps  of  the  stars. 
With  iron  laws  they  chain  all  things 
From  sea  to  sun,  from  earth  to  star; 
They  hear  the  whirlwind  pant  afar, 
And  point  the  circuit  of  its  wings. 
Oh,  rock  me  forward  toward  the  dawn ! 
She  Cometh,  blushing  faint  and  far,— 
Within  her  forehead  a  white  star, 
The  glad  j'oung  year  her  breast  upon. 
But  wake  me  not.    What  profits  it 
To  grind  one's  soul  against  Life's  wheel, 
To  pant  and  strain,  and  still  to  feel 
There's  wrought  no  lasting  benefit? 
All  that  my  fervent  soul  to-day 
Unto  the  shrine  of  beauty  brings 

Is  but  an  echo  of  past  things, 
And  echo-Uke  shall  die  away. 
What  has  been,  is ;  what  is  shall  be. 

0  cj'clic  track  on  which  we  run ! 
I'm  dizzy,  circling  'round  the  sun 
'Twixt  eve  and  dawning  ceaselessly. 
Then  rock  me  gently;  let  mo  rest? 

1  would  not  see  this  babe  of  Time 
With  prophet  brows  and  eyes  sublime; 
The  Old  Year's  heart  beats  in  its  breast. 
A  hand  has  pushed  us  toward  the  sun; 
The  infant  year  doth  stretch  his  arms. 
And  woo  me  witli  his  rosy  charms: 
What  spell  is  on  me?    I  am  won ! 
Mysterious  passion  that  doth  thrill 
'Twixt  time  and  mortals !  though  we  try 
To  shun  the  wizzard  in  his  eye. 

We  cleave  to  him  against  our  will. 
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VIRGINIA    MAY  HAYNARD. 

BOKN :  Muddy  Creek,  Va.,  March  38, 1870. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Hayoard  have  appeared 
in  the    Sunday  Graphic,  Erie  Observer,  and 
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VIRGINIA  MAY  HAY^  i 

the  local  press  generally.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  with  whom  she  resides  at 
Erie,  Pa. 

A  WOMAN'S  DEFENSE. 
No,  do  not  think  you  broke  my  heart; 

Though  I  admit  it  gave  me  pain 
That  night  you  said  we  must  part, 

And  never,  never  meet  again. 
You  were  so  wise,  it  seemed  to  me. 

And  from  your  wisdom  used  to  tell 
Of  all  that  life  and  love  might  be. 

Ah,  this  you  told  to  me  so  well. 
So  well  that  ere  I  was  aware 

I  knew  like  you  the  hidden  things,    - 
And  breathed  with  frightened  heart,  the  air 

Of  longing  which  earth's  passion  brings. 
Not  mucli  of  this;  enough  at  best 

That  I  had  learned  it  comes  in  life ; 
Enough  to  leave  for  calm,  unrest; 

And  for  life's  peace,  to  leave  its  strife. 
Yet,  do  not  think  you  broke  my  heart 

That  night  you  left  me  there  alone; 
Nor  that  although  we're  miles  apart 

My  life  and  love  ai'e  still  your  own. 
You  know  that  since  then  years  have  passed 

And  they  have  taught  me  to  forget; 


A  better  love  has  come  at  last. 

And  I  am  happier,—  and  yet  — 
WeU,  yet  sometimes  I  think  of  you; 

And  wish,  while  knowing  it  is  vain. 
That  our  two  lives  might  backward  go. 

And  bring  us  to  that  night  again. 
And  then  that  j'ou  who  first  unsealed 

The  book  of  knowledge  to  my  sight 
Had  but  been  worthy  of  my  love. 

And  I  have  loved  you  as  I  might. 

IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  what  friends  who  greet  us 

With  a  cordial  look  and  tone. 
And  who  give  us  warmest  welcome 

Say  about  us  when  we're  gone; 
If  we  only  knew  their  feelings 

When  perchance  they  see  us  come, 
Or  their  joy  at  our  departure. 

Don't  you  think  we'd  slay  at  home? 
If  you  only  knew  the  lover. 

Who  in  you  has  "met  his  fate," 
Tells  another  that  same  story 

Down  beside  the  pasture  gate ; 
If  you  met  him  walking  slowly 

Through  the  fields  where  daisies  grow. 
And  you  knew  where  he  was  going. 

Don't  you  think  you'd  "  let  him  go?" 
If  you  knew  the  faithful  sweetheart, 

Who  has  sworn  she  will  be  true. 
Swears  the  same  thing  to  another 

Don't  you  think  that  you'd  swear  too? 
If  you  chanced  to  see  her  strolling. 

Bright  and  gay  and  all  heart  whole. 
With  the  "  other  "  in  the  twilight. 

Don't  you  think  you'd  let  her  stroll? 
If  we  only  knew  the  preacher 

Who  each  Sunday  eve  and  morn 
Breaks  to  us  the  bread  of  heaven. 

Wishes  we  had  ne'er  been  born; 
And  if  we  who  fill  his  benches. 

Every  holy  Sabbath  day, 
Knew  just  where  he'd  like  to  send  us. 

Don't  you  think  we'd  stay  away? 
If  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit 

Who  with  holy  zeal  is  stirred, 
Knew  we  criticised  his  necktie. 

And  attended  not  a  word ; 
If  he  knew  when,  service  over. 

And  at  home  we  sit  and  sup. 
How  we  laugh  about  his  sermons. 

Don't  you  think  he'd  give  it  up? 
If  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 

And  his  heai'ers  all  sedate. 
And  the  sweetheart  in  the  twilight, 

And  the  lover  by  the  gate ; 
If  the  friends  who  talk  about  us. 

And  if  we  who  all  talk  too. 
Knew  a  great  deal  that  we  don't  know, 

What  do  you  suppose  we'd  do? 
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WHY  WEEP? 
Why  weep  that  a  friend  has  tired  of  living-, 

And  given  his  life  and  his  hopes  to  the  grave? 
Why  not  close  his  eyes,  and  his  last  words  re- 
ceiving. 

Be  glad  for  the  joy  his  companionship  gave? 
For  nothing  is  wasted  in  Life  or  death 

In  this  beautiful  world  of  ours, 
And  we  gain  all  that's  lost  in  a  dying  breath 

When  we  cover  a  grave  with  flowers. 

Why  weep  if  the  spring  with  its  blossoms  is 
fading, 
Departing  so  soon  when  it  brought  such 
cheer? 
Shall  we  spend  its  last  hours  in  regret  and  up- 
braiding 
When  the  lovelier  days  of  the  summer  are 
here? 
For  all  of  the  beauty  we  lose  we  gain 

When  the  blossoms  of  spring  have  gone  over, 
In  a  field  of  billowy,  waving  grain. 
Or  a  meadow  of  red-flowered  clover. 

Why  weep  when  the  fair,  happy  summer  is 
dying? 
Why  bend  o'er  the  grave  of  your  beautiful 
dead? 
Oh,  wherefore  these  tears,  all  this  passionate 
crying, 
When  the  leaves  on  the  great  bending  ma- 
ples are  red? 
For  aU  things  are  perfect  in  plans  and  ways. 

And  sorrow  is  but  a  misnomer. 
And  who  could  regret  for  lost  summer  days 
In  the  mellower  hours  of  October?. 

Why  weep  for  the  autumn  when  autumn  is 
over? 
And  o'er  the  gray  sky  the  heavy  clouds  blow? 
Will  you  grieve  when  the  white,  sifting  snow- 
flakes  shall  cover 
The  path  through  the  forest  you  lingered  in 
so? 
Ah  no,  do  not  weep.    Do  the  maples  complain 
When     the   wind    their    bright    covering 
snatches? 
And  there's  jewels  of  frost  on  the  window 
pane. 
And  they  gleam  on  the  ice-covered  branches. 

Why  weep  for  the  winter  when  springtime  is 
coming, 
Awakening  the  birds  and  the  blossoms  again? 
Can  not  the  young  grass  and  the  wild  bee's 
low  humming 
Atone  for  the  snow  when  it  melts  on  the 
plain? 
When  another  more  lovely  is  given  its  birth. 
Why  weep  or  regret  for  a  lovely  thing  dying? 
And  in  the  swift  days  of  our  beautiful  earth 
There  is  no  room  for  tears,  and  there  is  no 
time  for  crying. 


Why  weep,  oh  why  weep  1  there's  a  life  that  is 
higher. 
There  are  heights  that  are  freer  which  mor- 
tals may  reach? 
And  what  are  dead  hopes,  what  long-buried 
desire 
While  the  dew's  on  the  corn,  and  the  bloom 
on  the  peach ! 
Oh,  all  tilings  are  perfect  in  plans  and  ways 

In  this  beautiful  world  of  ours; 
And  a  holier  calm  crowns  the  closing  days 
When  we  cover  a  grave  with  flowers. 


THE  DAISY  FATE. 
"  He  loves  me ;  he  loves  me  not; 

Do  the  daisies  tell  true? 
Loves,  loves  me  not ;  loves  me, 

I  hope  that  they  do." 
Cheeks  crimson  with  blushes. 

Bright  eyes  all  of  blue. 
Sweet  face  shyly  lifted, 

"Do  you  think  they  tell  true?" 

"  He  loves  me  not;  loves  me," 

O,  daisy!  since  you 
Hold  fate  in  j-our  petals 

I  pray  you  tell  true." 
In  the  eyes  dark  and  laughing 

And  those  shy  ones  of  blue, 
I  can  read  the  same  question: 

"  Do  the  daisies  tell  true?" 

Just  two  leaves  remaining, 

Ah !  which  will  it  be? 
"  He  loves  not"— no,  "  loves  me ! 

Now  who  is  the  he? 
Dark  eyes  searching  boldly 

The  depths  of  the  blue, 
"  I  know  who  it  is,  dear. 

And  the  daisies  tell  true." 


ROBERT  E.  JOHNSTON. 

Born:  Canada,  May  7, 1856. 
In  1887  Mr.  Johnston  was  married  to  Miss  Lau- 
ra E.  Rudy  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.  He  follows 
the  profession  of  journalism,  and  is  now  a  re- 
sident of  Visalia,  California.  His  poems  have 
appeared  in  different  publications  for  the  past 
decade. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS. 
Zealous  in  every  righteous  cause. 
Oh  may  we  ever  be ! 
Kespect  the  aged,  cheer  the  sad, 
And  help  the  poor  we  see. 

Value  we  should  each  day  we  live 
And  all  the  passing  hours: 
None  of  us  can  do  too  much  good 
In  this  pleasant  world  of  ours. 
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MRS.  ESTELLE  M.  AMORY. 

Born:  Ellisburgh.N.Y.,  June 3, 1846. 
This  ladj'  has  taught  school  at  different  times 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  has  been  governess 
in  private  families  both  in  Chicago  and  New 
York;  and  also  taught  music  more  or  less 
Plnee  her  youth.    The  poems  of  Mrs.  Amory 


M)^s     JSTELLE  M.   AMORY. 

have  appeared  in  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
leading  publications  of  America,  from  which 
they  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the  local 
press.  She  is  now  a  resident  of  Dows,  in  the 
state  of  Iowa,  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Amory  have 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  press  and  public. 


m- 


THE  AUTHOR'S  CASTLE. 
Beyond,  unseen,  in  the  land  of  dreams, 

Is  this  mystical  castle  of  ours, — 
Where  the  iickle  muse  of  the  pen  and  quill. 

Sits  enthroned  with  regal  powers. 

With  tapestry  rare  are  in  its  high  walls  hung. 
That  fairies  have  woven  with  skill, 

Of  my  ladies  fine  and  glittering  knights. 
Who  court  and  marry  at  will. 

Here  are  treasures  gathered  from  ev'rywhere 

To  be  woven  in  storj'  or  tale; 
Here  are  pearly  teeth  'neath  lips  of  red. 

With  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily  pale. 

Here  are  feet  and  hands  a  fairy  might  wear, 
And  a  few  to  match  giants  bold ; 


While  of  faces  and  forms,  of  eyes  and  hair. 
The  number  could  not  be  told. 

Its  ev'ry  nook  holds  a  picture  rare. 
The  artist's  canvas  can  never  know; 

Of  grassy  slopes,  pure  purling  streams, 
Of  Pisgah  heights  and  vales  of  woe. 

And  here  are  the  children  of  our  thought  — 
Oh,  how  dear  to  our  heart  do  they  seem ! 

We  jom   in  their   glee   and  weep  o'er  their 
griefs. 
Though  living  but  in  our  dreams. 

Beautiful  castle,  hidden  from  view, 
Thou  art  trellised  with  fancies  most  fair; 

While  fragments  of  lyric  and  song  unsung. 
Ever  float  on  thy  dreamy  air. 

Many  a  strange  tale  thy  stones  could  tell. 
Of  battles  crowned  with  victor's  cry. 

And  of  hopes  that  were  vanished  'mid  the 
strife 
So  brave  and  fair,  but  born  to  die. 


TO  A  LITTLE  BIRD. 
Rirdie,  birdie  on  the  tree. 
You're  going  south  with  your  twee-dle-dee- 

dee; 
How  I  miss  you  all  day  long. 
And  your  happy  warbling  song, 
But  you  are  singing  to  little  folks  now. 
From  lemon  tree  or  orange  bough. 
And  in  the  spring  j'ou'U  come  to  me. 
To  sing  again  your  twee-dle-dee-dee. 


VAIN  REGRETS. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  a  life  misspent  — 
And  as  the  mind  o'er  the  past  years  went, 
Erom  the  dying  lips  came  the  sad  refrain, 
"  Could  I  but  live  my  life  again ! 

Oh  then  my  aim  should  be  so  high ! 
That  at  life's  close  I  need  not  cry 
In  deep  distress,  yet  all  in  vain, 
To  live  the  wasted  years  again !" 


A  LITERARY  WIFE. 
Ah,  the  woes  of  the  man 

With  a  literary  wife! 
He  has  to  do  the  cooking, 

That  he  may  save  his  life. 

He  sews  on  the  buttons  — 

Or  slaps  on  a  patch, 
While  his  better  half,  with  pen, 

Doth  scratch,  scratch,  scratch! 

The  house  and  the  bairns 
Are  the  gossip  of  the  town. 

And  the  writer's  name  is  famous 
For  many  blocks  around ! 
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MRS.  OLIVE  S.  ENGLAND. 

Born  :  Salem,  Ore.,  Jan.  29, 1851. 
In  1869  this  lady  was  married  to  Williain  L. 
England,  a  gentleman  of  integrity  and  finan- 
cial standing.  Mrs.  England  is  a  graduate  of 
the  musical  conservatory  of  the  Willamette 
university  of  her  native  city.  She  has  been 
called  one  of  the  finest  pianists  in  the  state  of 


MRS.   OLIVE  S.  ENGLAND. 

Oregon.  Mrs.  England  has  also  delivered  sev- 
eral popular  lectures  and  addresses,  which 
have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Her 
poems  have  been  extensively  published  in 
many  of  the  leading  periodicals. 


FRIENDSHIP  TRUE. 
I  gazed  upon  her  winsome  face 

Which  glowed  with  intense  feeling; 
How  I  admired  the  kindly  grace 

Her  tender  eyes  revealing ! 
I  knew  that  I  had  met  a  soul 

Who  read  aright  my  mission ; 
I  knew  that  to  us  both  had  come 

All  friendship's  full  fruition. 
Her  face  is  tender,  sweet  and  fair. 

And  yet  so  strong  and  noble, — 
Reveals  a  friendship  that  will  wear. 

Lend  strength  in  times  of  trouble. 
Few  friends  will  love  us  with  our  faults, 

Alas,  we  all  are  human. 
But  this  friend  loves  me  as  I  am, 

Ah,  noble  love  of  woman. 


How  seldom  in  this  life  of  ours, 

Where  jealousy  and  envy 
Oft  lurks  amid  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  poisons  feelings  friendly. 
Do  we  thus  meet  with  earnest  love. 

Which  is  all  free  from  passion. 
The  gross  and  sensual  bar  above, 

O,  would  it  were  in  fashion. 
Friendship,  although  a  golden  chain 

That  binds  fond  hearts  together. 
How  easy  'tis  to  part  its  links. 

Aye!  sunder  them  forever. 
But  she  is  always  true  to  me; 

She  makes  me  nobler,  better, 
Her  friendship  is  a  chain  of  flowers, 

I  love  each  shining  fetter. 
She  is  not  rich !  nor  beautiful ! 

And  her's  a  mission  lowly. 
But  yet  she  is  my  patron  saint, — 

Her  influence  pure  and  holy; 
And  though  she  claims  no  special  creed, 

She  holds  a  deep  communion 
With  Him  who  knows   the   soul's  great 

need. 
Divine,  or  sadly  human. 
And,  as  some  sinful  iDenitent 

Before  his  saint  in  kneeling. 
Pours  out  his  soul  in  passion's  prayer. 

And  seeks  for  God's  reveahng ; 
'Tis  thus  I  often  go  to  her. 

Sweet,  tangible  and  human. 
And  she  and  I  speak  heart  to  heart. 

As  woman  unto  woman. 
As  Christ  had  one,  his  "  best  beloved," 

Who  leaned  in  trust  upon  him. 
So  maj^  we  hold  some  precious  friend. 

With  special  love  may  crown  him. 
True  friendship  is  a  holy  thing, 

Above,  beyond  all  passion; 
It  is  of  that  which  angels  are, 

Alas !  'twere  more  in  fashion. 


THE  VIOLET'S  LOVE. 
Close  to  earth  a  violet  blossom'd, 

Tet  it  raised  its  modest  eyes  — 
Upward  gazed  in  purple  ether. 

Drawing  color  from  the  skies ; 
While  its  golden  heart,  so  tiny, 

Was  like  a  star  that  shone  above. 
Where  the  violet  gazed  with  longing 

'Till  'twas  like  its  shining  love. 
But  it  sighed,  "My  humble  mission 

Is  to  bloom  one  little  hour. 
While,  fair  star,  thou  art  immortal, 

Grand  thy  work  is,  great  thy  power. 
Brief  my  day  of  scent  and  blossom. 

Filled  with  dewy  tears  my  eyes. 
Yet  1  long  to  be  immortal, 

Like  the  stars  in  purple  skies."    •    • 
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ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 

Born:  Greensborough,  Pa.,  July  30, 1844. 
One  of  the  most  original  and  prolific  humorous 
writers  now  living-  is  Robert  J.  Burdette.  Two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Robert,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  six  years  later 
to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  he  was  educated. 
After  serving  as  a  private  through  the  war  he 
returned  to  Peoria,  where  he  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  the  postofEce.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came a  proof-reader  on  the  Peoria  Transcript, 
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ROBERT    J.   BIJRDETTE. 

and  later  filled  the  position  of  night-editor  on 
the  same  newspaper.  Mr-  Burdette  married 
in  18T0.  In  1874  he  was  engaged  on  the  Burling- 
ton Hawkeye,  where  he  soon  gained  for  himself 
and  the  journal  a  world-wide  reputation.  Ten 
years  later  he  left  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Hawkeye  and  engaged  himself  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  the  only  journal  ^vlth  which  he  is 
now  connected.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia; since  18S2  Mr.  Burdette  has  resided  at 
Ardmore,  where  his  wife  died  two  years  later. 

The  greatest  success  of  Mi\  Burdette  has 
been  as  a  lecturer;  several  of  his  humorous 
books,  however,  have  attained  fair  circulations. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  frequently  drops  in- 
to poesy,  generally  of  a  humorous  strain,  and 
his  pi'oductions  are  widely  read  by  his  numer- 
ous admirers. 

He  commenced  lecturing  in  1876,  and  has 
since  been  one  of  the  drawing  cards  of  the 
platform. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Burdette's  wife  was  and  is 
the  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  So  much  of  her 
hand  and  influence  ran  not  only  between  but 
In  the  lines  of  his  work,  and  he  says  that  what- 
ever he  wrote  should  have  been  signed  Robert 
and  Carrie  Bvirdette. 


RUNNING  THE  WEEKLY. 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  sanctum  sat  the  editor 
alone. 

And  his  mighty  brain  was  throbbing  in  a  very 
lofty  tone ; 

But  he  checked  a  deathless  poem,  that  was 
fraught  with  fancies  dim. 

And  he  thought  of  Quill,  his  "  e.  c,"  and  con- 
trived a  pit  for  him. 

Then  he  stopped  right  in  a  leader  on  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

While  he  wrote  a  puff  tor  Barleycorn's  new 
family  grocery  store ; 

And  just  as  he  got  started  on  the  "  Outlook  of 
To-day," 

The  foreman  came  to  say  the  "comps."  had 
struck  for  higher  pay. 

Then  he  started  on  a  funny  sketch,  a  fancy 

bright  and  glad. 
When  Slabs,  the  undertaker,  came  to  order  out 

his  "  ad.:" 
He  smiled  and  wrote  the  title,  "  The  Reflections 

of  a  Sage," 
When  the  panting  devil  broke  in  with—  "they 

have  pied  the  second  page ! " 

He  sighed,  and  took  his  scissors  when  the  ever 
funny  bore 

Said,  "  Ah,  writing  editoria —  "  then  he  welter- 
ed in  his  gore. 

And  as  the  sci-ibe  was  feeling-  happy,  writing- 
up  the  fray. 

His  landlord  came  to  know  if  he  "  could  pay 
his  rent  to-day." 

In  deep  abstraction  then  he  plunged  the  paste 

brush  in  the  ink, 
And  stammered,  "Thank  you,  since  you  will 

insist  on  it,  I  think " 

When  from  the  business  ofiice  came  the  cashier, 

"Here's  a  mess! 
Composish  &  Roller's  put  a  big  attachment  on 

the  press." 

Then  broke  the  editorial  heart;   he  sobbed  and 

said,  "Good-bye! " 
And  forth  he  went,  to  some  far  land,  from  all 

his  woes  to  fly. 
But  ere  the  second  mile  was  flown,  he  sank  in 

wild  despair  — 
The  Wabash  line  took  up  his  pass  and  made 

him  pay  his  fare. 
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CHRISTOPHER  P.  CRAXCH. 

Born:  AiEXANDRiA,VA.,  March  8, 1813. 
Chrisopher  is  the  son  of  the  great  jurist, 
William  Cranch,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columhia,  to 
■which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson 
in  1805,  a  position  Mr.  Cranch  held  until  his 
death  in  1855.  During-  this  period  of  fifty  years 
but  two  of  his  decisions  were  overruled  by  the 
United  States  supreme  court. 

Christopher  Pease  Cranch  has  attained  a  re- 
putation as  a  painter,  which  profession  he  fol- 
lowed from  1846  to  1870.  He  is  a  graceful  writ- 
er of  both  prose  and  verse.  In  1875  appeared 
Bird  and  the  Bell,  with  Other  Poems. 


EXTRACT. 


So,  fair  Moon,  again  I'm  dreaming- 
On  thy  face  above  me  beaming ! 
Orb  of  beauty,  mid  star-clusters 
Hanging  hea-\-y  with  thy  lustres; 
Saturated  with  the  suu-flre, 
"Which  thou  turnest  into  moon-fii-e. 
Raying  from  thy  fields  and  mountains. 
Silvering  earth's  rejoicing  fountains, 
Crystal  vase  with  light  o'er  brimming; 
Eye  of  night  with  love  tears  swimming; 
Heaven's  left  heart,  in  music  beating 
Through  the  cloud-robes  round  thee  fleeting 
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THE   BOBOLINKS. 
When  Nature  had  made  all  her  birds, 

And  had  no  cares  to  think  on. 
She  gave  a  rippling  laugh  —  and  out 

There  flew  a  Bobolinkon. 

She  laughed  again,— out  flew  a  mate. 

A  breeze  of  Eden  bore  them 
Across  the  fields  of  Paradise, 

The  sunshine  reddening  o'er  them. 

Incarnate  sport  and  holiday. 

They  flew  and  sang  forever: 
Their  souls  through  June  were  all  in  tune, 

Their  wings  were  weary  never. 

The  bUthest  song  of  breezy  farms. 
Quaintest  of  field-note  flavors, 

Exhaustless  fount  of  trembling  trills 
And  demisemiquavers. 

Their  tribe,  still  drunk  with  air  and  light 

And  perfume  of  the  meadow. 
Go  reeling  up  and  down  the  sky. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow. 

One  springs  from  out  the  dew-wet  grass, 

Another  follows  after; 
The  morn  is  thrilling  with  their  songs 

And  peals  of  fairy  laughter. 


From  out  the  marshes  and  the  brook 
They  set  the  tall  reeds  swinging. 

And  meet  and  frolic  in  the  air. 
Half  prattUng  and  half  singing. 

When  morning  winds  sweep  meadow  lands 

In  green  and  russet  billows. 
And  toss  the  lonely  elm-tree's  boughs. 

And  silver  all  the  willows, 

I  see  you  buffeting  the  breeze. 

Or  with  its  motion  swaying. 
Your  notes  half -drowned  against  the  wind 

Or  down  the  current  playing. 

When  far  away  o'er  the  grassy  flats, 
Where  the  thick  wood  commences, 

The  white-sleeved  mowers  look  like  specks 
Beyond  the  zigzag  fences. 

And  noon  is  hot,  and  barn-roofs  gleam 
White  in  the  pale-blue  distance, 

I  hear  the  saucy  minstrels  still 
In  chattering  persistence. 

When  Eve  her  domes  of  opal  fire 

Piles  round  the  blue  horizon. 
Or  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill 

A  Kyrie  Eleison,— 

Still,  merriest  of  the  merry  birds. 

Your  sparkle  is  unfading,— 
Pled  harlequins  of  June,  no  end 

Of  songs  and  masquerading. 

What  cadences  of  bubbling  mirth 

Too  quick  for  bar  or  rhythm  I 
What  ecstacies,  too  full  to  keep 

Coherent  measure  with  them ! 
O  could  I  share,  without  campagne 

Or  muscadel,  your  frolic. 
The  glad  delirium  of  your  joy. 

Your  fan  un-apostolic. 
Your  drunken  jargon  through  the  fields. 

Your  Bobolinkish  gabble. 
Your  flue  anacreontic  glee, 

Your  tipsy  reveler's  babble ' 
Nay,— let  me  not  profane  such  joy 

With  similes  of  folly,— 
No  wine  of  earth  could  waken  songs 

So  dehcately  jolly! 
O  boundless  self-contentment,  voiced 

In  flying  air-born  bubbles"? 
O  joy  that  mocks  our  sad  unrest, 

And  drowns  our  earth-born  troubles  I 
Hope  springs  with  you ;  I  dread  no  more 

Despondency  and  dullness; 
For  Good  Supreme  can  never  fail 

That  gives  such  perfect  fullness. 
The  Life  that  floods  the  happy  fields 

With  song  and  light  and  color. 
Will  shape  our  lives  to  richer  states, 

And  heap  our  measures  fuller-. 
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HENRY  ALLEN  BRAINERD. 

Born:  Boston,  Mass., Nov.  4, 1857. 
After  receiving-  a  good  education,  Mr.  Brain- 
erd  settled  in  Lancaster  count}-,  Nebraska,  in 
188-1.    Three  years  later  he  took  chai'ge  of  the 
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'11         V  ALLE^    BRAINERD. 

Bennet  Union,  which  publication  he  is  at  pres- 
ent sole  owner  and  publisher.  The  poems  of 
this  writer  have  appeared  extensively  in  the 
local  press. 

NEBRASKA,  THE  PRIDE  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY. 

air:— COLUMBIA,  THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Nebraska,  the  pride  of  this  country. 
With  its  wide  rolling-  prairies  so  green, 
Its  vast  fields  of  corn  and  its  meadows. 
Is  the  fairest  of  sights  ever  seen. 
Its  woodlands,  its  vales  and  its  riversj 
Its  farms  stretching  wide  o'er  the  lea. 
Oh '.  Nebraska,  the  gem  of  this  country, 
Is  the  home  in  this  free  land  for  me. 
Cho.—  Oh,  Nebraska,  Nebraska,  Nebraska, 
The  f  an-est  of  lands  we  have  seen. 
The  land  of  the  free  and  the  faithful, 
'Tis  the  home  in  this  free  land  I  ween. 
A  few  years  ago  'twas  a  prairie, 
'Twas  a  vast,  rolling  wild  sanded  plain. 
But  now  by  the  hand  of  progression. 
It  is  bounding  with  ripe  golden  grain. 
'Tis  the  storehouse  of  peace  and  of  plentj-. 


Its  products  extend  to  the  sea. 

Oh,  Nebraska  the  gem  of  this  country. 

Is  the  home  in  this  free  land  for  me. 

'Tis  a  laud  filled  with  milk  and  with  honey. 

Its  storehouse  is  filled  to  the  beam, 

This  land  is  for  all  who  may  enter, 

To  tiU  its  broad  acres  so  green. 

Look  around  you  and  see  peace  and  plenty. 

You  can  travel  from  sea  unto  sea, 

But  you'll  find  that  the  plains  of  Nebraska, 

Is  the  home  in  this  free  land  for  thee. 

There  is  room  in  this  country  for  many. 

And  all  who  may  come,  you  can  hear. 

The  watchword  ring  out,  and  the  echo. 

Peace,  plenty.    Be  thou  of  good  cheer. 

Look  out  on  our  fields,  see  there's  plenty. 

See  our  storehouses  loaded  with  grain. 

Hear  the  echo  ring  back  for  Nebraska, 

There's  cheers,  once  again,  and  again. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  A  LADY  FRIEND. 

One  flower  has  left  a  household  fair. 
Plucked  by  our  Father's  hand; 
With  us  she  never  more  will  be. 
She  walks  the  golden  strand. 

We'll  miss  her  long. 

Our  hearts  are  sore; 

We'll  meet  again 

On  a  brighter  shore. 
Our  budding  rose,  of  promise  rare. 
So  soon  was  called  away: 
But  He,  who  rules  the  earth  and  sea, 
Has  taken  her  to-day. 

Our  hearts  bowed  down. 

But  in  his  power 

We  place  our  hope 

And  trust,  each  hour. 
Her  feet  now  walk  the  heavenly  shores, 
Called  in  the  early  morn ; 
She's  watching-  at  the  golden  gate, 
Clad  in  an  angel's  form. 

'Twill  not  be  long. 

But  soon  we'll  be 

Gathered  as  one 

In  eternity. 


DAISY  C.  WILLIAMS. 

The  poems  of  this  young  lady  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  local  press.  Miss  Daisy 
is  now  living  in  Cincinnati. 


EXTRACT. 
Let  cannon  peal  their  deafening  sound, 
Re-echoing  o'er  the  land. 
And  waving  flags  on  every  breeze. 
From  lake  to  ocean  strand. 
Proclaim  with  one  united  voice 
The  glories  of  the  West, 
A  country  of  a  noble  race; 
With  peace  and  plenty  blessed. 
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MRS.  KATE  E.  JONES. 

Born  :  Cedarvijlle,  N. Y.,  Jan.  10, 1843. 
Mrs.  Jones  has  been  identified  for  years 
with  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  of  which  she 
is  national  chaplain,  making-  her  headquarters 
at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  She  has  delivered  addresses 
before  numerous  G.  A.  R.  encampments,  and 


-MK>.    KATE  E.  JONES. 

has  become  very  popular  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  her  spare  time  Mrs.  Jones 
is  engaged  in  teaching  music,  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared 
in  all  the  leading  Grand  Army  publications, 
and  the  periodical  press  generally. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

'Twas  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  dark 
seemed  the  Nation's  fate. 

Our  martyred  Abraham  Lincoln  then  sat  in 
the  halls  of  State; 

One  day  a  poor  old  mother,  from  the  hills  just 
south  of  here 

'Went  up  the  streets  of    Washington,  with 

trembling  hope  and  fear; 
■  A  weary  one,  with  tear-dimmed  eye,  with  tot- 
tering step,  and  bent. 

She  came  thro'  the  gate  to  the  White  House 
door  and  asked  for  the  President ; 

His  ear,  ever  open  to  sorrow,  caught  the  wail- 
ing grief  in  her  tone. 

She  looked  so  pale  and  pitiful ;  so  weary,  and 
old,  and  lone. 

He  turned  from  the  officer  waiting,  with  grace 


so  tender  and  true. 
Said,    '.I    am    he    you  seek,  good  woman  I" 

'■  Pray,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 
'Twas  the  story  of  a  widow's  onlj-  son,  wound- 
ed, dying,  could  fight  no  more. 
They  had  promised  his  discharge;  Oh,  so  ma- 
ny weeks  before ! 
And  he  was  weary  of  waiting,  had  made  as  a 

]  ast  request 
To  look  once  more  on  his  dear  old  home,  ere 

they  laid  bim  down  so  rest; 
"  Would  the  President  write  an  order,  that  she 

might  take  witli  her  away, 
"  To  tell  them  her  son  could  go;  Oh,  would  he 

doit  that  day? " 
He  turned  to  the  official  standing  and  bade 

him  wait  his  return. 
Then  led  the  way  out  with  a  courtly  grace  no 

school  of  manners  could  learn, 
Down  the  avenue  thro'  the  street,  together 

these  two  did  go  — 
The  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Nation  —  she  in 

her  faded  calico  — 
Then  to  the  War  Department  thro'  the  sultry 

heat  they  speed,  [f  ul  need, 

He  in  his  high  calm  dignity  —  she  in  her  piti- 
Thro'  the  various  departments,  the  wearisome 

round  he  went,  [signed  and  sent. 

And  saw  for  "Instant  Dismissal"  an  order  was 
'Twas  a  little  deed  of  kindness,  but  the  spirit 

of  Christ  you  see,  [unto  me." 

"As  ye  do  to  the  least  of  these  ye  do  even  so 
This  pity  for  the    sufi'ering  that  in  this  Great 

Heart  of  the  Nation  beat 
Is  what  our  Lord  and  Master  meant  when  he 

washed  the  disciples'  feet. 
It  shone  forth  in  the  Proclamation  that  bade 

the  oppressed  go  free. 
When  God   smiled  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 

gave  us  the  victory. 
When  they,  who  rule  this  Nation,  foT-get  this 

sacred  trust. 
Then  shall   "Our  Great  Republic"  fall,  her 

banner  trail  in  dust. 


MRS.  MATILDA  C.  DILTZ. 

Born  :  Harrison,  Ohio,  1829. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  generally.    She  resides  with  her 
husband  at  Covington  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 


EXTRACT. 
The  room  is  bright  witli  a  ruddy  light 
From  the  anthracite  coal  in  the  grate. 
Flowers,  paintings  and  mirrors  bright 
Reflect  four-fold  the  scene  as  I  wait. 
As  she  clasps  her  beautiful  babe  to  her  breast 
'Mid  the  gems  of  nature  and  art. 
'Tis  a  glimpse  of  heaven  with  soul  at  rest 
In  the  temple  of  the  heart. 
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MRS.  LIZZIE  A.W.SWITZER. 

Born  :  Austin,  Ind.,  Oct.  2, 1853. 
Since  the  age  of  sixteen  this  iady  has  taught 
school  almost  continually.    Her  poems  have 


MRS.  LIZ/ 11      V     i\     sWITZER. 

appeared  in  many  ot  the  leading-  publications 
of  America,  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied  hy  the  local  press. 


^- 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  BOY  KNOWS. 
Children's  eyes  ai'o  open  wide  — 
To  care  and  worry  they  are  not  tied. 
So  note  with  clearness  all  that's  seen 
In  woodland  wild  or  meadows  green. 
He  knows  where  birds  do  build  their  nest, 
He  isnows  where  berries  ripen  best. 
He  knows  where  water  sparkling  bright. 
Says,  "  Wade  in  me  and  find  delight." 
He  knows  where  briglitest  flowers  bloom, 
And  pinches  tliem  for  their  perfume; 
He  knows  the  glow  of  manly  pride 
When  stick  or  pony  he  does  ride. 
He  knows  of  seats  in  orchard  trees 
To  which  he  climbs  and  takes  his  ease ; 
He  knows  of  fields  with  bees  and  clover; 
He  knows  the  tricks  of  Bounce  and  Rover. 
He  knows  the  colors  rich  and  rare 
That  make  the  woods  in  autumn  fair; 
He  knows  the  haw  and  gum-wax  tree. 
He  knows  how  sweet  it  is  to  be. 
He  knows  of  mows  and  new-mown  hay, 
He  knows  where  white  the  hen  eggs  lay; 


He  peeps  and  pries  till  he  discovers 

The  egg  the  goose  so  neatly  covers. 

He  knows  the  wasp  and  knows  it  stings, 

He  knows  the  ant  and  how  it  brings 

Its  winter  store  to  hide  away ; 

He  knows  the  butterfly  so  gay. 

He  knows  full  well  just  what  will  please, 

He  knows  too  well  just  what  will  tease; 

By  touch,  by  taste,  bj*  ears,  by  eyes. 

Our  boy  has  grown  to  be  quite  wise. 


HENRY  AMES  BLOOD. 

Born:  Temple, N.  H.,  about  18i0. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  leading  publications 
of  America,  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tensivelj'  copied  by  the  local  press.  Mr.  Blood 
is  recognized  by  the  literary  world  as  a  poet 
of  the  highest  order.  The  poem  of  Ad  Astra, 
which  is  here  given,  is  an  exquisite  gem,  the 
persual  of  which  is  indeed  a  pleasure. 


AD  ASTRA. 
If  thou  hast  drained  to  the  lees 
The  cup  of  inglorious  ease, 
Think  now  on  the  mighty  men; 
Dream  tliou  dost  hear  again 
The  voice  of  Miltiades 
And  the  rustle  of  his  laurels. 
See  the  stern  purpose  rise 
To  Cortes  glittering  eyes  — 
To  cut  off  all  retreat: 
See  him  sink  every  ship  in  his  fleet. 
Then  sweep  to  his  golden  prize 
With  not  one  plank  behind  him. 
Dost  believe  all  is  over  and  done. 
And  no  hope  is  under  the  sun? 
Then  think  on  the  mighty  men; 
Dream  thou  canst  hear  again 
The  great  shouts  of  Timoleon 
That  rallied  the  flying  army. 
And  yet  not  alone  for  the  past 
Was  the  mold  of  hei'oes  cast; 
Let  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  say 
What  breed  there  is  to-day; 
And  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  vast. 
And  the  burning  waste  of  Sahara. 
Think  of  the  soul  that  needs 
No  background  for  its  deeds : 
Of  him  wlio  bravely  bears 
A  mountain  of  life-long  cares; 
Of  the  heart  that  aches,  and  bleeds. 
And  dies,  but  never  surrenders. 
O  true  man,  bear  thy  pains 
And  count  thy  losses  gains; 
Believe  in  the  brave  whom  alone 
Heaven's  eye  hath  seen  and  known; 
For  as  surely  as  justice  reigns. 
Their  reward  will  shine  like  their  valor. 
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THE  KOCK  IN  THE  SEA. 
They  say  that  yonder  rock  once  towered 

Upon  a  wide  and  grassy  plain, 
Lord  of  the  land,  until  the  sea 

Usurped  his  green  domain : 
Yet  now  remembering-  the  fair  scene 

Where  once  he  reigned  without  endeavor, 
The  great  rocli  in  the  ocean  stands 

And  battles  with  the  waves  forever. 
How  oft,  O,  rock  must  visit  thee 

Sweet  visions  of  the  ancient  calm 
All  amorous  with  birds  and  bees, 

And  odorous  with  balm ! 
Ah  me,  the  terrors  of  the  time 

When  the  grim,  wrinkled  sea  advances. 
And  winds  and  waves  with  direful  cries 

Arouse  thee  from  thy  happy  trances! 
To  no  soft  trj'st  they  waken  thee, 

No  sunny  scene  of  perfect  rest, 
But  to  the  raging  sea's  vanguard 

Thuudering-  against  thj^  breast; 
No  singing  birds  are  'round  thee  now 

But  the  wild  winds,  the  roaring  surges. 
And  gladly  would  they  hurl  thee  down 

And  mock  thee  in  eternal  dirges. 
But  be  it  thine  to  conquer  them ; 

And  may  thy  firm-enduring  form 
Still  frown  upon  the  hurricane, 

Still  grandly  front  the  storm : 
And  while  the  tall  ships  come  and  go, 

And  come  and  go  the  generations, 
May  thj-  proud  presence  yet  remain 

A  wonder  unto  all  the  nations. 
Sometime,  perchance,  O  lonely  rock. 

Thou  may'st  regain  thine  ancient  seat, 
May'st  see  once  more  the  meadow  shine. 

And  hear  the  pasture  bleat; 
But  ah,  methinks  even  then  thy  breast 

Would  stir  and  yearn  with  fond  emotion. 
To  meet  once  more  in  glorious  war 

The  roaring  cohorts  of  the  ocean. 
Let  me,  like  thee,  thou  noble  rock, 

Pluck  honor  from  the  seas  of  time; 
Where  Providence  doth  place  my  feet. 

There  let  me  stand  sublime: 
0  life,  'tis  verj^  sweet  to  lie 

Upon  Thy  shores  without  endeavor. 
But  sweeter  far  to  breast  thy  storms 

And  battle  with  tliy  waves  forever. 
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MRS.  EFFIE  G.  SNOW. 

Born  :  Bryan,  Ohio,  Nov.  5, 1847. 
Since  a  girl  of  sixteen,  this  lady  has  taken 
great  pleasure  in  writing  both  prose  and  verse. 
Married  in  1886  to  B.  W.  Snow,  she  has  since 
experienced  much  grief  in  the  loss  of  loved 
ones ;  and  in  1889  lost  her  last  child,  a  young 
lady  of  great  literary  promise  and  musical 
culture. 


AN  UNCROWNED  KING. 

He  may  reign  at  the  East 

Or  rule  in  the  West; 
I  can  tell  you,  at  least. 

This  bald-headed  guest 
Is  of  royal  birth-right, 

Thougli  unknown  to  fame; 
Why,  the  strange  little  fright, 

As  yet  has  no  name. 
I  asked  him  in  amaze 

(He  looked  mighty  queer 
With  his  blank,  far-off  gaze). 

Whence  are  you,  my  dear? 
Thougli  he  answered  no  word 

To  cheat  or  beguile; 
His  quaint  features  were  stirred 

By  ghost  of  a  smile. 
From  whence  and  to  whither 

This  mite  of  a  man 
That  lately  came  liither! 

Let  those  say  that  can ; 
True  iiearts  will  believe  him 

Direct  from  above ; 
Households  will  receive  him 

As  sovereign  of  love. 


"LORA  IS  DEAD." 
"  So  like  a  bride,  my  pretty  girl!  " 

With  grief-stricken  tone,  he  said; 
Where  silent,  white,  chaste  as  a  pearl, 

In  burial  robe,  instead 
Of  bridal  garment,  dressed  she  lay; 

Unwedded  form  of  precious  clay, 
With  Love's  best  promise  put  away  — 

"Lora  is  dead." 
Out  from  the  quaint,  old  Mormon  town, 

Tlie  electric  message  sped  — 
Where  foothills  flank  the  mountain's  brow 

In  neutral  tints  and  red ; 
Across  the  continent's  grim  crest; 
O'er  Wyoming's  sparkling  quartz  breast. 
And  Kansas  prairies,  in  sad  quest  — 

"Lora  is  dead." 
To  far  Missouri  and  the  street 

She  may  no  more  lightlj'  tread. 
Since  going  foi-th  with  pilgrim  feet. 

Ere  one  j^ear's  swift  passage  fled. 
We  knew  at  home  through  bitter  ruth. 
Our  household  darling,  soul  of  truth, 
Would  ne'er  return.    In  her  bright  youth 

'•  Lora  is  dead." 
Oh,  sweet!  who  left  usliere  —  and  there, 

Mourning,  all  uncomforted. 
The  vanished  presence,  good  and  fair, 

From  whence  your  pure  spirit  fled. 
We  strive  to  feel  God  knoweth  best. 
Who  sealed  dark,  brilliant  eyes  to  rest 
In  a  grave  at  the  distant  West; 
"  Lora  is  dead!  " 
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ELLA  ELVIRA  GIBSON. 

Born  :  Wixchendon,  Mass.,  May  8, 1821. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  late  war  Miss 
Gibson  was  eng-aged  in  organizing  soldiers' 
ladies  aid  societies  in  Wisconsin.  She  was 
connected  with  the  8th  Wis.  reg'.  vols.,  known 
as  the  Live  Eagle  regiment  —  the  history  of 
the  eagle.  Old  Abe,  which  during  three  years 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  is  familiar  to 


ELLA  ELVIRA  GIBSON. 

the  public.  In  1864  she  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  first  Wisconsin  heavy  artillery,  which 
was  stationed  in  Virginia  at  Fort  Lyon,  which 
duties  she  performed  until  the  close  of  the 
war.     She  has  delivered  numerous  lectures. 
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THE  JUBILEE. 

From  Scotia's  frozen  region 

To  Texas'  burning  zone. 
Where  Afric's  swarthy  legion 

The  driver's  lash  have  known; 
From  many  a  flowing  river. 

From  many  a  cotton  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  slavery's  chain. 
What  though  the  balmy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  southern  soil. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 

The  slave  must  sweat  and  toil. 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strewn. 
The  master,  in  his  blindness. 

Sells  muscle,  brain  and  bone. 


Shall  we  by  Freedom  lighted, 

With  banners  floating  high, 
Shall  we  to  slaves  benighted 

A  freeman's  rights  deny? 
O  shout  Emancipation, 

The  jubilee  proclaim 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation, 

Has  heard  Abe  Lincoln's  name! 
Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  the  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll, 
Tell,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nation 

The  Flag  of  Freedom  wave. 
And  slavery,  wrong,  oppression, 

Find  one  eternal  grave. 

THE  STAR  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
O,  what  to  me  is  golden  treasure ! 

O,  what  to  me  is  famed  renown  I 
O,  what  to  me  is  worldly  pleasure ! 

O,  what  to  me  is  beauty's  crown ! 
For  thieves  may  steal  my  golden  treasure ; 

And  tongues  may  blast  my  famed  renown — 
Or  death  may  end  my  worldly  pleasure. 

And  stars  may  fall  from  beauty's  crown. 
O,  this  shall  be  my  golden  treasure ! 

O,  this  shall  be  my  famed  renown ! 
O,  this  shall  be  my  sweetest  pleasure! 

One  star  to  own  in  friendship's  crown ! 


REBECCA  INGERSOLL  DAVIS. 

Born:  East  Haverhill, Mass.,  Dec.  15, 1828. 
Gleanings  from  Merrimac  Valley  is  a  neat 
little  volume  of  prose  and  verse  from  the  pen 
of  this  lady.  She  is  still  a  resident  of  the  place 
of  her  birth,  where  she  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  her  literary  standing,  but 
also  for  her  pleasant  and  graceful  ways. 

BRIDAL  HYMN  FOR  A  PUPIL. 

Crown,  O  crown  the  bride  with  flowers,— 

Pluck  the  rose  and  Uly  fair; 
Seek  ye  'mid  the  fairest  bowers. 

Orange  blossoms  for  her  hair? 
Youth  upon  her  brow  is  smiling. 

And  her  heart  is  light  and  free. 
Beating  liigh  with  expectation. 

Of  bright  days  she  hopes  to  see. 
Now  before  the  altar  kneeling. 

Sealed  on  earth  the  marriage  vow ; 
Quickly  borne  to  Heaven's  record, 

Lo !  the  angel  writes  it  now. 
May  those  vows  so  pure  and  sacred. 

Bind  forever  heart  to  heart; 
In  such  lasting,  blest  communion. 

As  stern  death  alone  shall  part. 
And  when  earthly  scenes  have  faded. 

May  they  re-unite  above. 
Where  fond  ties  are  never  severed. 

In  that  Home  of  peace  and  love! 
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MRS.  ADELAIDE  I.  SPRINGER 

Born  in  New  England. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  received  publica- 
tion in  the  leading  periodicals  of  America, 
from  which  they  have  been  extensively  copied 
by  the  local  press.  From  an  early  age  she  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  literature.  Mrs. 
Springer  is  strongly  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage, and  is  a  member  of  the  methodist  epis- 
copal church  in  Anamosa,  Iowa,  where  she  re- 
sides. This  lady  hopes  to  gather  her  poems 
and  publish  them  in  book-form. 
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OUR  PIONEERS. 

EXTKACT. 

We  need  not  turn  the  leaves  of  volumes  gray, 
Or  search  'mid  ancient  Histories'  deep  store, 
Or  seek  the  grandest  poet's  brightest  laj'. 

Or  delve  'mid  science,  arts  or  varied  lore. 
To  learn  of  these,  the  valiant  sons  of  toil 
Whose  Lives  are  known  and  read  by  all  man- 
kind, 
Whose  royal  hands  won  from  the  earth  rich 
spoil. 
While  patient  work  with  noblest  worth  com- 
bined. 

Fame,  honor,  power,  may  cheer  the  warrior's 
heart, 
And  nerve  him  for  the  days  of  army  life. 
As  bravely  he  shall  bear  his  destined  part. 

In  camp,  on  march,  or  in  the  deadlj-  strife : 
For,  far  above  th'  illumined  cross  and  banner 
gay, 
Exceeding  that  of  Constantine,  the  grand. 
Glad  hopes  of  victory  crowd  his  thoughts  by 
day. 
When  he  is  crowned  with  glory,  by  his  na- 
tive land ! 
And  what  the  purpose  of  these  pilgrims  here? 
And  whence  came  they,  and  how  the  jour- 
ney made? 
Were   wives    and    mothers     seeking   higher 
sphere? 
And  were  their  paths   by  calmest  waters 
laid? 
And  were  all  seeking  rest  from  every  care. 
In  sweet  Elysian  fields,  'mid  fadeless  joy. 
Where  all  deep  pleasures'  cup  could    fully 
share, 
And  gather  Life's  fine  gold,  with  no  alloy? 
From  grand,  old  puritan  New  England's  clime. 
From  Middle  and  from  Central  States,  they 
came; 
Fair  Scotland's  sturdy  sons  among  us  shine. 
And  Manitoba's  exiles  —  stalwart  frame; 
Sent  thither  by  Lord  Selkirk's  tender  love. 

With  pledge  of  coming  pastor,  of  rare  worth. 
But,  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  did  prove, 
Man's  constancy  is  often  found  on  earth.  •  ■ 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 

Born  :  New  Brttnswick,  Jan.  10, 1860. 
Graduating  in  1887,  Charles  two  years  later 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1880  he  published 
Orion  and  Other  Poems,  and  was  also  married 
in  the  same  year.  In  1883  he  became  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Week,  and  since  then  he  has  pub- 
lished and  edited  several  works.  Prof.  Roberts 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  first  poets  of  Can- 
ada, where  he  is  very  popular.  As  professor 
of  languages  Mr. Roberts  has  filled  with  honor 
important  positions  iu  se.vcral  leading  col- 
leges. 


IMPULSE. 

A  hollow  on  the  verge  of  May, 

Thick  strewn  with  drift  of  leaves.    Beneath 

The  densest  drift  a  thrusting  sheath 
Of  sharp  green  striving  toward  the  day! 

I  mused  — "  So  dull  Obstruction  sets 

A  bar  to  even  violets. 
When  these  would  go  their  nobler  way !  " 

My  feet  again,  some  days  gone  by, 
The  self-same  spot  sought  idly.    There, 
Obstruction  foiled,  the  adoring  air 

Caressed  a  blossom  woven  of  sky 
And  dew,  whose  misty  petals  blue, 
With  bliss  of  being  thrilled  athrough. 

Dilated  like  a  timorous  eye. 

Reck  well  this  rede,  my  soul!  The  good. 
The  blossomed  craved  was  near,  tho'  hid. 
Fret  not  that  thou  must  doubt,  but  rid 

Thy  sky-path  of  obstructions  strewed 
By  winds  of  folly.    Then,  do  thou 
The  Godward  impulse  room  allow 

To  reach  its  perfect  air  and  food! 


LOTOS. 


Wherefore  awake  so  long, 
Wido-eyed,  laden  with  care? 
Not  all  battle  is  life. 
But  a  little  respite  and  peace 
May  fold  us  round  as  a  fleece 
Soft-woven  for  all  men's  wear. 
Sleep,  then,  mindless  of  strife ; 
Slumber,  dreamless  of  wrong;— 
Hearken  my  slumber-song. 
Falling  asleep. 

Drowsily  all  noon  long 
The  warm  winds  rustle  the  grass 
Hush'dly,  lulling  thy  brain.— 
Burthened  with  murmur  of  bees 
And  numberless  whispers,  and  ease. 
Dream-clouds  gather  and  pass 
Of  painless  remembrance  of  pain. 
Haveued  from  rumors  of  wrong. 
Dreams  are  thy  slumber-song. 
Fallen  asleep. 
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N.  J.  CLODFELTER. 

Born  :  Alamo,  Ind.,  Dec.  14, 1852. 

N.  J.  CLODFELTER,  the  Wabash  Poet,  and  au- 
thor of  Early  Vanities,  Snatched  from  the 
Poorhouse,  etc.,  was  from  his  youth  a  boy 
of  strong'  hope,  vivid  Imagination,  and  a  great 
lover  and  close  observer  of  nature,  but  pecu- 
liarly averse  to  farm  life.  He  became  an  ear- 
ly and  careful  student  of  ancient  history, 
biography    and  poetry,  and  read  with  deep 
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CLODFELTER. 


Interest  and  much  care  all  the  most  promi- 
nent poetical  works  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Mr.  Clodfelter  commenced  his  efforts 
at  poetic  writing  when  a  mere  boy,  many  of 
his  shorter  poems  ha^ang  been  written  when 
between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  seventeen. 
His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in 
1886,  and  has  met  with  a  verj'  large  sale. 
Snatched  from  the  Poorhouse,  a  prose  work, 
has  also  been  received  with  great  favor,  the 
sales  of  this  book  alone  liaving  reached  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  copies.  From 
the  sale  of  his  works  he  has  erected  a  beauti- 
ful home,  known  as  Knoll  Cottage,  on  a  high 
knoll  in  the  city  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $20,000,  where  he  now  resides, 
and  which  in  1889  was  visited  by  death,  and 
cruelly  took  from  him  his  pretty  and  accom- 
plished little  wife  Cinderilla,the  star  and  light 
of  his  beautiful  home. 


SPIRITS  OF  THE  STORM. 
Roll,  thunders,  roll! 
On  the  cold  mist  of  the  night. 
As  I  watch  the  streaming  light, 
Lurid,  blinking  in  the  south. 
Like  a  mightj-  serpent's  mouth 

Spitting  flre. 
Peal  on  peal,  the  thunder's  crashing. 
And  the  streaming  lightning's  Inashing, 
Like  great  giants  coming  o'er  us. 
Dancing  to  the  distant  chorus. 
In  their  ire. 

Sowing  fire. 
From  the  wild  sky  higher,  higher. 
While  the  heaving  angry  motion. 
Of  a  great  aerial  Ocean, 
Dashes  cloud-built  ships  asunder. 
As  the  distant  coming  thunder 

Rolls,  rolls,  rolls. 
And  shakes  the  great  earth  to  the  poles. 

Roll,  thunders,  roll! 
You  awake  my  sleeping  soul. 
To  see  the  war  in  rage  before  me. 
And  its  dreadful  menace  o'er  me. 
Lightning, 

Brightening. 
Flashing, 
Dashing; 
Thunders  booming  in  the  distance, 
Till  the  earth  seems  in  resistance 
To  the  navies  sailing  higher, 
O'er  the  wild  clouds  dropping  flre; 
And  there  he  comes!  the  wing'd  horse  comes, 

Beneath  great  Jove  whose  mighty  arms 
Hurl  thunder-bolts,  and  heaven  drums 

Her  awful  roll  of  sad  alarms: 
He  stamps  the  clouds,  and  onward  prances. 
As  from  him  the  wild  lightning  glances; 

By  his  neigh  the  world  is  shaken. 
And  his  hoof  so  fleetly  dances 
That  the  lightning's  overtaken. 
And  he  feeds  upon  its  blazing- 
Shafts,  as  if  he  were  but  grazing; 
Stops,  paws  the  clouds  beneath  his  form. 
Then  gallops  o'er  the  raging  storm; 
Flies  on !  his  long  disheveled  mane, 
Streams  wildly  through  the  leaden  plane 

Of  the  dull  skies. 
The  while  the  drapery  of  the  clouds, 
Wraps  this  spirit  as  in  shrouds. 
Our  darting  eyes 
In  vague  surprise 
Arise, 
And  trace  the  wandering  course 
Of  heaven's  fleet-foot  winged  horse! 

Roll,  thunders,  roll  1 
As  lightnings  in  the  arching  scroll. 
Streak  the  hea-^'ens  in  their  flight 
By  their  dazzling  flow  of  light; 
While  old  Neptune,  all  alone. 
Is  sitting  on  his  mountain  throne. 
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O'er  the  sea. 

In  a  mood  so  lonely,  he 
Thrusts  his  trident  by  his  side, 

With  such  force  that  the  great  mountain 
Opens  a  deep  cavern  Tclde, 

And  bursts  forth  a  living  fountain 
Sparkling  with  Its  silver j-  tide; 
And  the  Nereids,  fifty  strong. 
To  the  water's  babbling  song, 

Like  fairy  wands 

From  Neptune's  hands 
Sally  from  this  cavern  wide, 
Sailing  o'er  the  gray  cold  rocks, 
With  their  fairy  rainbow  locks, 
Down  upon  the  water's  brim. 
Either  way  the  surface  skim. 
Till  their  taper'd  fingers'  tips 
Gently  in  the  water  dips; 
Then  beneath  the  raging  skies 
Neptune  in  his  chariot  flies 

O'er  the  sea. 
With  his  trident  in  his  hand. 
In  a  bearing  of  command. 
Fitting  to  his  majesty, 

He  calls  to  his  daughters 

To  quit  the  wild  waters,— 
He  calls  but  they  heed  not  his  word: 

Then  his  trident  he  hurls 

At  his  sea-nymph  girls. 
But  the  truants  —  they  flee  from  their  lord. 
Unto  the  clouds  they  go 
In  the  whirlwinds  of  the  storm, 

Arethusa  leads  the  way 
Wheresoe'er  the  winds  may  blow. 
She  lithely  moves  her  graceful  form 

As  if  she  would  herself  survey. 
And  then  she  rides  the  southern  Avind 

And  bids  her  sisters  follow. 
And  leave  old  Neptune  far  behind. 
Lord  of  his  mountain  hollow, — 

To  nurse  his  wrath 

And  tread  his  path, 
And  curse  his  fairy  daughters, — 

These  mountain  elves 

That  freed  themselves 
From  the  lord  of  ocean's  waters. 
He  grasped  a  trident  in  his  hand 
That  mystic  rose  at  his  command, 
And  wildly  blew  till  the  great  ocean 

Trembled  like  an  aspen-tree. 
And  winds  that  were  in  wild  commotion. 

Whirling  through  immensitj', 
He'd  by  his  magic  art  control 
And  gather  in  a  secret  scroll 
And  hurl  them  at  his  Dorian  daughters 
O'er  the  heaving  angry  waters. 
Till  the  growling  thunders  roll. 
Giving  spleen  to  Neptune's  soul 
As  he  sees  them  dart  through  air. 
Daughters  fifty,  all  so  fair. 

Free  from  the  Ionian  Sea, 


Designed  to  be 
Their  destinj-. 
Roll,  thunders,  roll! 
Till  the  many  church-bells  toll 

Once  in  unity. 
Touched  by  the  enchanting  wand 

Of  his  majesty. 
Who's  arbiter  of  sea  and  land. 
And  marks  each  destinj-. 
But  there: 

The  fair-faced  nymphs  of  air. 
Metamorphosed  from  the  Dorian  sea, 
O'er  the  waters. 
Lovely  daughters. 
Through  the  misty  clouds  they  flee. 
Their  fairy  forms 
Float  o'er  the  storms 
So  swift  and  magic'ly 

That   on   the   wings  of  the  long  streaming 
flashes 
They  ride,  and  they  dance  their  delight. 
Wear  crowns  of  electrical  dashes. 
And  bask  in  their  dazzling  light. 
Where  the  deep-voiced  thunder  peals  louder. 
And  the  long  sheeted  lightnings  play  fast. 
We  see  them  peep  through  the  dark  cloud,  or 

Ride  off  on  a  sulphurous  blast. 
When  the  storm  to  its  fullness  is  raging. 

And  all  Nature  at  war  seems  to  be, 
The  cloud-sphere  is  then  more  engaging 

To  them  than  a  wild  breaking  sea. 
But  now  the  growling,  rolling,  grumbling. 
Thunders  in  the  distance  mumbling. 
Fainter,  fainter,  dying,  dying. 
And  the  lightning  dimmer  flying, 
O'er  the  dark  cloud  westward  lying. 
As  the  morning  in  her  glory 
Bursts  forth  like  an  ancient  story,— 
The  while  the  resting  sunbeams  light 
On  this  dark  cloud  of  the  night, 
And  the  arching  rainbow's  given 
To  the  spirit-forms  of  heaven. 
In  a  moment  unrolled 
In  its  pinions  of  gold, 
And  quick  as  its  birth 
It  o'ercircles  the  earth: 
And  there  the  spirits  of  the  storms 
Sit  and  rest  their  weary  forms. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  SIOUSKA." 
Their  trysting  place,  their  trysting  place, 

Adown  beneath  the  slanting  hill, 
Where  weaving  i-\nes  interlace 

With  ci-eeping  vines  above  the  rill. 
And  i-eeds  and  flowers  grow  down  beneath. 
And  deck  the  wild  and  glowing  heath. 

And  vipers  rustle  in  the  weeds. 
As  antler'd  deer  leap  by  with  grace. 

And  panthers  pi'owling  thro'  the  reeds, 
Are  welcomed  to  their  trysting  place. 
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She  feeis  a  kiss  upon  her  lips, 
A  pressure  of  her  finger  tips, 
In  sweet  compassion ;  is  her  mind, 
Though  peopled  with  such  thoughts  re- 
fined. 
In  a  deep  rhapsody,  while  keeps 
TJie  hawthorn's  vigil  as  she  sleeps 
So  placidly?  — 

The  water  lilies  seem  to  bloom. 
And  thrive  within  this  filthy  place. 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  it,  shed  a  gloom. 
That  blends  in  filth  to  lovely  grace. 


DANCE  ON  THE  LETHE. 

EXTRACTS. 

Roared  the  River,  clashed  the  bones, 
Chimed  the  harps  in  softer  tones. 
Every  sound  was  in  its  place. 
Every  fairy  moved  with  grace, 
Not  a  discord  broke  the  spell. 
All  was  music  in  the  dell: 

Some  would  wake,  and  some  would  sleep. 
Some  would  dance,  and  some  would  weep. 
Some  would  laugh,  and  some  would  cry. 
Some  would  sob,  and  some  would  sigh ; 

Roared  the  Styx  in  thunder  tones; 
Beat  the  water  with  their  bones. 
Every  crash,  and  gentle  chime. 
Kept  within  its  proper  time. 
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PLEASURES  OF  HOME. 

EXTRACTS. 

Oh !  sweet  days  of  romping  childhood. 
Oh !  the  httle  ills  of  childhood. 
Each  day  turns  its  written  pages. 
Turns  them  gently  out  of  sight,  then 
Folds  them  down  in  logic  order, 
To  remain  in  dusty  covers. 
For  the  age  of  meditation. 
Down  this  deep  dark  vale  of  silence. 
Hands  will  gentlj-  rise  before  us. 
There  to  point  the  weary  traveler. 
Backward  o'er  the  path  he's  traveled:— 
Oh !  the  golden  thought,  if  golden ; 
Oh!  the  gloomy  thoughts,  if  gloomy; 
Will  still  follow,  onward,  onward, 
Down  the  valley  dark  or  golden. 
As  the  light  or  shade  behind  us. 
That  we  made  to  follow  onward, 
In  the  footsteps  left  behind  us. 
Let  me  live  within  the  sunshine 
Of  the  loved  ones  in  my  cottage, 
Where  hearts  flutter  with  winged  joy, 
When  my  step  is  heard  approaching;— 
Home,  oh !  home !  the  sweetest  harbor, 
For  the  weary  soul  to  rest  in ; 
Where  is  treasured  love  and  joy. 
Peace  and  honor,  born  of  heaven. 
All  uniting  into  pleasure. 


THRENODY. 
And  I  have  sung  in  vain  so  long, 

I  scarce  can  feel  new  courage  rise. 
The  wealth  of  soul  I've  giv'n  to  song, 

StiU  to  my  sorrow  multiplies: 
1  know  not  why  I've  sung  in  vain. 

For  in  my  breast  I've  felt  the  power. 
Of  poesy  swell  up  again. 

And  blossom  in  a  lonely  hour;— 
The  hope  I've  nursed  within  my  breast, 

Is  now  of  doubtful  mien  and  cast;— 
The  fire  is  smothered,  and  oppressed. 

That  glows  spontaneous  to  the  last. 


PURITY. 

Where  is  the  maid  so  chaste  and  pure. 

That  virtue  firmly  blends  with  grace. 
And  honor  binds  herself  secure. 

Above  a  ruined,  fallen  race? 
'Tis  not  —  oh,  no,—  the  vain  coquette, 

Whose  roguish  eye  is  steeped  with  woe. 
And  sober  mien  a  woven  net. 

To  catch  some  triste  or  silly  beau. 
'Tis  not  the  flirt  who  steals  your  heart, 

And  in  return  gives  hers  forever. 
Then  steals  it  back  by  cunning  art. 

And  leaves  you  love's  strong  cords  to  sever. 
'Tis  not  the  one  whose  painted  cheeks 

Are  powdered  up  and  crimsoned  red. 
Who  primps  her  mouth  up  when  she  speaks. 

Till  words  seem  fast  within  her  head. 
'Tis  not  the  handsome  giddy  jilt. 

That  by  superior  charm  allures 
Whose  very  conscience  aches  with  guilt. 

And  guilt  itself  her  soul  insures. 
'Tis  not  the  quaint  loquacious  maid. 

Whose  flattering  tongue  inclines  to  move 
In  language  that  true  hearts  evade, 

And  virtue  never  can  approve. 
It  is  the  maid  whose  potent  mind. 

Stands  zealously  at  virtue's  test. 
Whose  inmost  being  is  refined, 

And  purity  her  soul's  bequest. 


INTRODUCTORY  ACROSTIC  SONNET. 
Naught  this  volume  have  I  penn'd  for  praise 
Or  condemnation,  and  I  shall  disclaim 
All  early  expectations  of  a  name; 
However,  pleasant  hours  in  early  days 
Came  to  me  as  I  wrote  these  simple  lays. 
Lost  in  the  labyrinthine  bowers,  or  shame 
Of  poesy,  it  matters  not  —  there  came 
Despondency  to  greet  me,  and  the  plays. 
For  sporting  childhood,  had  no  charm  for  me. 
Enough  to  know,  then,  why  I  wrote  to  kill 
Long  time  tliat  drags  me  on  against  my  will. 
To  the  dark  brink  of  vast  eternity, 
Encompass'd  by  oblivion's  silence,  still 
Retiring  in  the  vale  of  Lethe's  hill. 
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CLINTON    LYSANDER   LUCE. 

Born  :  Stowe,  Vt.,  Sept.  28,  1854. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  Clint  left  home,  his 
mother  having  died  the  same  year,  and  went 
to  Minnesota,  near  Albert  Lea,  making  his 
home  with  an  uncle.  He  never  admired  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation,  and  consequently  em 
braced  an  early  opportunity  to  attend  the 
high  school  of  Albert  Lea  and  fit  himself  for 
teaching,  which  calling,  coupled  with  farming, 
he  pursued  until  the  autumn  of  1878  when  he 


CLINTON    L-S-\MiU{    LLCE, 

entered  the  oflBce  of  the  Freeborn  County 
Standard.  In  1882  he  became  attached  to  the 
Albert  Lea  Enterprise  in  the  capacity  of  asso- 
ciate editor,  and  in  July  of  the  next  year  he 
succeeded  to  a  half  interest  m  that  paper,  and 
still  holds  the  position  of  editor  and  proprietor 
jointly  with  Hon.  M.  Halvorsen.  Mr.  Luce 
enjoys  studj'ing  literature, ancient  mythology 
and  medicine,  and  writes  more  for  other  pub- 
lications than  his  own,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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DREAMS. 

I  dream  of  days  now  long-  forever  fled  — 
A  time  when  life  was  earnest,  real  and  true. 

Before  the  hope  of  happiness  was  dead; 
Before  life's  sorrows  filled  my  heart  anew 

With  fleeting  fancies— wishes  never  gained— 
Though  oft  they  seemed  close  to  my  eager 
grasp ; 

Ambition  lured  to  heights  I  ne'er  attained. 


To  friends  whose  hands  I  always  failed  to 
clasp. 
I  often  dream  of  days  that  now  are  here. 

Of  hopes  that  urge  me  on  my  toilsome  way ; 
Of  stars  that  shine,my  wayward  path  to  cheer. 

Up  to  the  realms  of  longed-for  famed  day. 
The  more  I  strive  the  farther  off  it  seems  — 

This  goal  for  which  I  vainly  dream  and  hope. 
The  sun  obscured  —to  me  ithides  its  beams- 
While  I  in  doubt  my  rayless  pathway  grope. 
Then  I  have  dreams  of  life  not  yet  begun. 

Hidden  awa5'  in  years  —  long  years  —  to  be. 
On  wheels  of  life  —  where  golden  threads  are 
spun 

When  toil  is  done  —  the  weary  spirit  free. 
This  dream  is  one  I  fain  would  realize; 

To  prove  that  life  is  not  quite  all  in  vain. 
But  if  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  skies  — 

Before    death    comes  —  oh,  let  me  dream 
again. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
How  deep  our  vigils  or  how  flow  our  tears. 
Is  not  determined  by  the  length  of  years 
We  live  —  and  living  find  how  false  a  friend 
Can   be.    'T  is  thus  we  find  the  world  does 

trend. 
Who  lives  for  friendship  lives  not  wise  or  well. 
He  yet  will  live  to  hear  its  funeral  knell. 


A  ONCE  FAMILIAR  FOOTFALL. 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  stair  without. 

Ascending,  now,  how  loud  it  greets  mine 
ear, 
I  seek  to  know  the  owner  —  oh  the  doubt. 

That  fills  my  soul  with  anguish  and  with 
fear. 
How  long  that  stairway— step  hj  step  I  hear 

That  sound  once  so  f  amiliar,now  how  rare  — 
Upon  my  hearing  comes  the  sound  so  clear. 

It  seems  to  vibrate  heaven  and  earth  and 
air. 
But  list  the  top,  the  fatal  step  is  passed! 

It  comes!  My  doorway  close.  It  draweth  by! 
Be  still,  sad  heart!  The  world  that  is  so  vast 

Has  little  need  for  sorrow  or  its  sigh. 
My  door  is  reached— and  will  he  come  to  me  — 

And  take  the  chair  now  vacant  —  woe  be- 
tide— 
He  enters  not  —  that  I  should  live  to  see  — 

Him  pass  me  by  upon  the  other  side. 
If  this  be  life  as  others  find,  I  swear, 

I  get  no  pleasure  from  the  tiseless  strife- 
There  is  no  happiness  without  despair. 

In  every  heart  I  find  that  woe  is  rife. 
And  so  for  footfalls  now  no  more  I  list. 

How  worse  than  foolish  e'en  to  have  a  friend, 
I  close  my  heart  alike  to  one  and  all. 

And  to  the  world  no  cordial  greeting  send. 
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REV.  W.  AVERY  RICHARDS. 

Born  :  Clyde,  Ohio,  Dec.  28, 1838. 
At  the  age  of  twentj'-one  Mr.  Richards  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  has  been  stationed  at  Dixon,  Prairie  City, 
Sioux  City,  Fort  Dodg-e,  Spirit  Laiie  and  sev- 


KEV.  W.  AVKKY   KICHAUDS. 

eral  other  places  In  Iowa.  He  has  written 
poetry  more  as  a  pastime.  The  poems  of  the 
Rev.  Richards  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
christian  periodicals,  from  which  they  liave 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press. 
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AUTUMNAL. 

Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold! 
Lo !  the  year  is  growing  old, 
And  the  night-winds  chill  the  dews 
Until  they  are  pale  with  cold ; 
New  tastes  old  trappings  i-efuse. 
And  the  groves  and  prairie  wide. 
And  landscapes  on  every  side. 
Are  donning  Autumnal  hues 
Of  Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold. 
Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold? 
'Tis  a  painter  skilled  and  bold 
That  is  touching  the  picture  fair; 
And  the  tints  he  is  seen  to  hold 
Tn  his  hand,  are  rich  and  rare. 
And  they  assume  a  Magic  place 
In  the  scene  he  deigns  to  grace, 
Whil6  he  shades  it  here  and  there 
With  Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold. 
Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold ! 
There's  a  loveliness  untold 


In  the  fading  grass  and  leaves. 

And  he  who  cannot  behold 

A  glad  beauty  here,  but  grieves 

At  Autumn's  change,  stands  aloof 

From  charms,  and  a  somber  woof 

In  life's  web  he  throws,  and  weaves 

No  Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold. 

Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold! 

The  buds  which  we  saw  unfold 

In  bursting  Spring,  spreading  wide 

Such  a  charm-spell  uncontrolled. 

But  ope'd  to  the  Autumn  tide— 

This  brighter,  maturer  stage 

Of  verdure,  and  foliage, 

And  of  fruits  now  glorified 

In  Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold. 

Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold! 

Oh !  when  we  are  growing  old, 

When  youth  and  the  ripening  prime 

Of  life  are  past,  and  the  cold. 

Cold  winds  shall  blow,  may  the  time 

Of  our  Autumnal  show 

A  moral  glory  bright,  and  glow 

In  colors  more  sublime 

Than  Purple,  and  Green  and  Gold. 


ANEMONE. 


Wind-flower,  blooming 
In  the  spring. 
Cosily, 
Gracefully  my  path  along. 
Thou  art  coming. 
And  I'll  sing  — 
List  to  me 
While  I  chant  a  welcome  song. 
Wrapped  in  slumber  — 
Fast  asleep  — 

Dreaming  they. 
All  besides  on  Nature's  breast  — 
All  the  number  — 
Vigils  keep 

Wind-flower  gay. 
Harbinger  of  all  the  rest. 
Tho'  a  tender. 
Fragile  thing. 
Ere  the  snow 
All  has  gone,  and  winter  cold — 
Strong  tho'  slender 
Up  yoti  spring. 
Quickly  grow. 
Then  thy  pretty  blooms  unfold. 
Thee  defending  — 
All  around 

(Queer  defence) 
Now  thy  downy  guard-leaves  stand; 
They  are  lending. 
With  profound 
Vigilance, 
All  the  II id  at  their  command. 
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Tempting  mellow 
Lips  are  thine, 
Offering- 
Like  a  maiden's  kisses  sweet. 
Bright  their  yellow 
Tiugings  shine  — 
Pretty  thing. 
Let  thy  lips  and  mine  now  meet. 
Thou  appearest, 
Flow 'ret  fair. 
Like  a  cup 
Painted  by  one  highlj-  skilled  — 
Cup  of  clearest 
Chinaware, 
Partly  up 
With  the  richest  gold-dust  filled. 
As  I  greet  thee, 
Flow'ret  dear, 
Gayly  send 
Out  upon  the  breeze's  wing 
Perfume;  sweetly, 
Far  and  near, 

Fragrance  blend 
"With  the  breath  of  earlj-  spring. 

HENRY  H.SALLADE. 

Born;  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  15, 1859. 
Graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr. 
Sallade  five  years  later  entered  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  has  since  been  more  or  less 
identified  in  that  profession.  He  is  a  law  clerk 
and  notary  public  in  his  native  state. 
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THE  LABORER. 

Stand  up  —  erect!  Thou  hast  the  form 

And  likeness  of  thy  God'—  who  more? 
A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life  —  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 
What  then!  Thou  art  as  true  a  man 

As  moves  the  human  mass  along. 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began. 

As  any  of  the  throng. 
Who  is  thine  enemy?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye ! 

Nay !  nurse  not  such  belief. 
If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  wei'e  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee? 
A  feather  which  thou  mlghtest  cast 
Aside,  aside  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 
No!— uncurb'd  passions,  low  desires. 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect, — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

Forever,  till  thus  checked, — 


These  are  thine  enemies  —  thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot: 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accurs'd. 
Oh,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  bust. 

And  longer  sufl'er  not ! 
Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy ! 

The  great!—  what  better  they  than  thou? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow? 
True,  wealth  thou  hast  not  —'tis  but  dust? 

Nor  place,—  uncertain  as  the  wind! 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both,—  a  noble  mind! 
With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 

True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 
Look  up,  then;  that  thy  little  span 

Of  life  may  well  be  trod ! 

THE  DRUNKARD. 

The  quiet  of  a  conscience  free. 
From  cause  of  quarrel  or  offense. 
Is  not  imperatively  to  be 
The  drunkard's  show  of  wit  or  sense. 
With  many  a  row  and  many  a  fall. 
Who  onward  hastens  to  that  bourne, 
Where  sinks  the  sin  o'er  burthened  soul  — 
But  here,  oh!  never  more  returns. 


ORVILLE  D.  C.  EASTMAN. 

Born:  Georgetown,  Wis.,  March  34, 1866. 
From  an  early  age  Orville  had  a  passion  for 
composing  rhymes.    His  poems  have  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Galena  Gazette, 
Springfield  Leader  and  other  leading  papers. 


IS  LOVE  BUT  A  DREAM? 

You  tell  me  love  is  but  a  dream 
An  imagination,  a  vision,  a  belief; 
That  passion   creates,  and  good  sense  doth 
destroy, 
Beautj-  allures  it,  as  charms  unseen, 
Poverty  kills  it  and  drives  it  to  grief: 
All  things  divert  it,  even  joy. 
Tell  me  does  the  mother  love  her  son. 
Why  does  she  watch  so  careful  every  move? 
Why  does  she  speak  in  such  kindly  praise 

Of  every  noble,  manly  action  done? 

Ah,  who  can  doubt  a  noble  mother's  love. 

When  tears  are  shed  to  criticize  our  ways. 

And  is  there   not   one  who  often   robs  our 

mother. 
And  steals  away  the  love  her  son  hath  shown. 
Passes  in  between  and  in  silence  takes 
That  mysterious  something  for  another! 
Ah,  who  can  doubt,  in  candor,  or  disown 
That  love  is  real  and  slumbers  and  awakes. 
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REV.  JAMES   H.  EDWARDS. 

Born:  Columbus,  Ind.,  March  16, 1839. 
Keared  on  a  farm,  James  continued  on  it  un- 
til 1862, when  he  entered  the  Union  army,  serv- 
ing- in  the  Armj-  of  the  Tennessee  about  three 
j^ears.  He  then  went  to  school  and  taught  in 
the  schools  for  about  ten  years.  Afterward 
Mr.  Edwards  entered  the  ministry,  and  ever 
since  hn^  been  ai^tivoly  ensaavd  in  it,  serving 


KEV.  JA.MiiS   H.  EUW  AKOS. 

some  of  the  prominent  churches  of  the  Dis- 
ciples in  Indiana  and  elsewhere.  In  1885  he 
received  a  call  to  a  congregation  in  the  city  of 
Melbourne,  Austi'alia,  which  he  accepted  and 
served  for  thirteen  months.  Returning  home 
via  Adelaide  S.  A.,  Aden  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Italy,  Englaiad,  Ireland  and  New  York,  Mr. 
Edwards  thus  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
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SYMPATHY. 
Who  can  hear  the  heaving  sigh, 

Wrung  from  hearts  forsaken; 
Watch  the  dimmy,  tear-set  eye, 

When  the  soul's  o'ertaken 
First  with  sorrow's  bitter  tide; 

See  the  sets  of  jewel, 
That  upon  the  tear-paths  ride 

From  a  cause  so  cruel ; 
Hear  the  moans  that  cursed  shame 

Wrings  when  hearts  are  broken ; 
Witness  rising  up  the  flame 

Which  conscious  guilt  betoken ; 


And  feel  not  to  him  'tis  wrong. 

Shameful  wrong,  who,  turning 
Quick  away  with  soulless  song 

From  the  anguish  burning. 
Careless  heeds  the  ruin  made, 

Feeling  naught  of  pity? 
Cold  the  heart  that  never  paid 

Debts  of  sun-lit  Sympathy ! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
Do  you  hear  those  silver  chimes. 
Ringing  out  so  loud  and  clear! 
Yes ;  'tis  merry  Christmas  times. 
Gayest  times  of  all  the  year : 
Cho.— For,  Happy  hearts  and  happy  voices 
Sing  the  songs  that  Christmas  brings ; 
And  every  little  one  rejoices 
Over  Santa  Claus'  things. 
Let  the  children  now  alone. 

Cheery  words  to  them  be  said, 
Blessed  joys  their  spirits  own. 

As  they  dance  in  happy  tread : 
Once  a  j'ear  these  gladsome  scenes 

Bring  to  them  their  welcome  cheer. 
Drive  away  what  intervenes, 

If  it  mar  their  pleasures  dear: 
Be  one  day  In  every  year 

Consecrated  to  their  glee. 
Christmas  be  the  children's  cheer. 
Cheery  as  glad  cheer  can  be : 


BETTER  THAN  A  ROSE. 

A  little  rose  came  forth  one  day, 
And  blush'd  in  hues  of  early  morn; 
Its  odors  sweet  were  borne  away, 
Where  lay  one  feeble  and  forlorn. 

Its  beauty  made  the  spirit  glad. 
And  help'cl  to  cheer  a  lonely  hour; 
Its  fragrance  sooth'd  away  the  sad 
And  dreary  gloom  with  silent  pow'r. 

A  fretful  wind  broke  off  its  stem, 
(Its  hues  impal'd,  its  odors  ceas'd,) 
And,  dropping"  down,  it  soon  became. 
Of  things  that  were,  the  very  least. 

So,  too,  a  little  child  was  born. 
And  smil'd  its  innocent  delight 
Through  all  the  day,  from  rosy  morn 
Till  deepen'd  shadows  made  the  night. 

The  mother-heart  soon  learn'd  to  pride 
Each  token  of  its  wak'ning  pow'r; 
But,  like  the  rose,  it  drooped  and  died, 
And  cast  its  fragrance  in  an  hour. 

And  yet,  not  like  the  rose  which  fell 
And  perish'd  on  the  humid  land. 
This  little  one  can  rise  and  tell 
The  sweeter  joys  of  a  heav'nly  baud. 
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ELWOOD  ELDENNE  SMALL. 

Born:  Marshall,  Mich.,  July 22, 1869. 
Attending  the  high  schools  of  Marshall  and 
Valparaiso,Elwood  later  took  a  literarj-  course 
In  the  University  of  Chieag-o,  which  institu- 
tion conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Literature.  A  printer  by  trade,  Mr. 
Small  drifted   into  ioiiriiali^in  ;ni<l  ]i;t^  imb- 


i-LttUUD  i-LDENNE   fciMALL. 

lished  various  periodicals.  His  poems  have 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Times  and  Inter- 
Ocean,  Cosmopolite  of  Cincinnati,  and  other 
prominent  papers.  In  1880  a  small  collection  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Small  were  published  under 
the  title  of  Rhj'mes  with  Reason  and  Without, 
a  work  which  received  favorable  mention. 
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THE  "MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN." 
Oh,  the  "  Miglit  Have  Been  "  is  a  lovely  path. 

Decked  out  with  the  sweetest  ilowers; 
It  leads  from  the  dust  of  the  world's  highway. 

Thro'  eternal  blooms 

And  sweet  perfumes. 
To  lovelier,  holier  realms  than  ours. 
Weary  and  dark  is  the  world's  highway; 

But  the  "Might  Have  Been  "  path  is  fair. 
Soft  breezes  blow  o'er  its  pleasant  length. 

And  on  either  side 

The  lilies  in  pride 
Raise  their  lovely  heads  in  the  fragrant  air. 
As  I  plod  in  the  heat  of  the  common  way, 

A  wondrous  \ision  I  see 
In  the  "  Might  Have  Been  "  of  a  dainty  home, 


And  a  woman  fair, 
With  golden  hair. 
My  wife,  who  is  watching,  half-beek'ning  me. 
And  I  do  not  mourn  that  I  leave  her  there. 

Away  from  the  dust  and  heat 
Of  the  path  I  trod,  with  my  burdensome  load 
Of  trouble  and  pain. 
While  my  throbbing  brain 
Aches,  as  1  plod  on  with  faltering  feet. 
No.    It  is  far  better  as  it  is. 

My  life  may  be  lonely  and  drear; 
But  "my  wife,"  the  sweetest,  most  precious 
of  sounds. 
With  an  echo  of  love 
From  far  above, — 
From  the  heights  of  the  "  Might  Have  Been  " 
I  hear. 


A  MEMORY. 
I  sit  to-night  at  my  opened  desk, 

And  turn  its  treasures  o'er. 
While  my  thoughts  glide  back  on  airy  wing 

To  days  of  the  happy  yore. 
And  among  the  reminders  of  fleeing  years, 

I  find,— Oh,  pity  me, 
A  token  pale  of  a  love  long  dead, 

I  ne'er  thought  more  to  see. 
'Tis  a  lover's  fond  gift,  a  faded  rose, 

Pinned  to  a  parchment  white. 
On  which  he  wrote,  "I'm  coming,  Maude, 

Expect  me  by  to-night. 
To  greet  your  waiting  lips  again. — 

Your  Harry."    That  is  all. 
But  how  my  heart  enraptured  leapt 

At  Love's  impassioned  call! 
And  so  he  came !    And  my  memory  paints 

Again  that  summer  day. 
With  its  wealth  of  joy  and  happiness,— 

Which  I  thought  would  last  alway. 
The  words  of  love  he  spoke,  I'd  hoped 

Forgotten  long  ago. 
When  first  I  learned  their  treachery. 

Oh,  God !    The  pain  and  woe. 
For  he  counted  glittering  wealth  and  pow'r 

Worth  more  than  love,  true  and  pure. 
And  in  the  pride  of  vanity,  bowed 

To  the  tempter's  golden  lure. 

But  I  would  not  that  his  pretty  wife 

Should  know  the  heart  and  vow 
He  broke,  or  guess  at  the  cruel  wrong, 

For  she  may  be  happy  now. 
So,  I'll  keep  thee  now,  thou  faded  rose. 

Lest,  some  day,  in  my  ear. 
Another  may  whisper  his  tale  of  love. 

And  I  be  tempted  to  hear. 
But  I'll  look  on  thee,  and  my  heart  will  turn 

From  his  passionate  words  away, 
For  the  lesson  learned  in  that  hour  of  pain 

Cannot  be  forgot  in  a  day. 
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WARD  D.  MUNHOLLAND. 

Born:  Delhi,  La.,  Nov.  29,  1865. 
Commencing  to  practice  law  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Mr.  Muuholland  now  has  a  growing: 


Which  added  light  unto  his  ejes. 
And  spread  its  gold  thro'  western  skies. 

But  weaker,  paler,  doth  he  grow. 

His  breath  the  zephyrs  cease  to  blow ; 
The  blacken'd  cloud  hath  hid  his  eyne, 
■  Th'  etherial  orb  no  more  doth  shine: 
In  death  he  sheds  no  ray  of  light. 
And  earth  is  cloak'd  with  sable  night. 


WARD  D.  MUNHOLLAND. 

practice  at  Farmerville.  A  few  of  his  poems 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  local  press. 
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THB  SUNSET. 
A  gentle  zephyr  shook  the  trees. 

That  spring  had  donn'd  anew     The  breeze 
Seemed  wafted  from  a  western  cloud, 

That  strove  to  hide  beneath  Its  shroud; 
The  waning  Sunlight's  ling'ring  raj'. 

That  ling'ring  strove  to  light  the  day. 
The  zephyr  touch'd  me  on  tlie  cheek 

And  bade  me,  (though  it  did  not  speak). 
Gaze  on  its  path,  (a  western  course) 

And  view  the  grandeur  of  its  source-; 
I  turning  looked,  and  there  descried. 

Fair  Sunlight  shrouded,  as  he  died. 
The  zephyr  seemed  the  struggling  breath 

Of  Sunlight,  us  he  sank  in  death. 
Around  him  peace  did  rest,  and  while 

That  peace  remained,  a  placid  smile 
Did  light  his  face  and  then  unfold 

To  view  his  couch  of  burnished  gold. 
And  on  his  couch  thus  bright  he  lay. 

Still  peeping  through  the  cloud  with  day. 
His  cheeks  did  glow  with  fever's  flush. 

Or  crimson  grow  with  beauty  s  blush; 


SECRET   LOVE. 
Neglecting  all,  save  all  I  craved. 

That  all  combined  in  Cupid's  muse. 
On  fancy's  tablet  1  engraved 

An  image  that  I  dared  not  lose; 
My  model  far  away  doth  dwell. 
Yet  mem'ry  holds  his  likeness  well. 
O !  could  he  all  my  musing  read. 

Knew  he   where'er  my  thoughts    doth 
dwell. 
Then  would  he  sip  from  Cupid's  mead. 

And  learn  what  I  am  loth  to  tell: 
The  secret  he  doth  seek  to  know 
I'll  not  reveal,  I  dare  not  show. 
And  yet  I  would  he  could  discern. 

My  secret  held  by  Cupid's  vow; 
O !  naval  lad,  from  Cupid  learn ! 

I  cannot  tell!  I  know  not  how. 
My  sovereigii's  dart  I  cannot  wield, 
I'm  stranger  to  love's  battle-field. 
Harmless  seem  my  sovereign's  arms. 

An  artful  word,  a  subtle  glance ; 
Yet,  by  a  crafty  mien,  their  charms 

The  strong  subdue  and  bind  in  trance : 
And  I  am  bound ;  my  lips  impart 
No  secret  treasured  in  my  heart. 


MRS.  HANNAH  E.  TAYLOR. 

Born  :  Nett  Brunswick,  Aug.  18, 1835. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  local  papers.    She  now  resides  in 
California  at  Pasadena. 

A  SONG. 
Away  from  the  heated  boulevards, 

Away,  away,  away. 
Aweary  our  lives,  we  drone  and  nod, 

Away  to  laugh  and  play. 
Where  the  white  foam  breaks  on  the 

Silver  sand. 
And  the  mists,  and  the  moon,  make 

A  fairy  land, 
Wbere  starry  eyes  meet,  and  dear 

Hand  clasps  hand. 
Where  the  waves  and  the  moonbeams 

Stray. 
Where  the  moonbeams  stray,  and  the 

Hovering  mist. 
Like  beauty's  robe  of  lace. 
Half  hides,  half  reveals,  'Twas  a  scene 

Like  this. 
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Hallowed  by  a  dear  face, 
In  the  long  ago.    Oh  the  joy  to  know 
'Twas  my  presence  made  the  tender  eyes  glow, 
While  the  whispering  waves  ebbed  to  and  fro, 
The  tide  rolling  in  apace. 
Now,  the  tide  roUs  in  with  a  lonely 
Sound, 
The  moonbeams  brightly  play. 
To  the  heart  that's  true,  a  sweet  rest 
Is  found. 
In  hope,  from  day  to  day. 
And  the  brave  will  toil,  and  the 

World  is  wide. 
To  the  faint  give  help,  whatever  betide; 
And  we'll  laugh  and  sing  as  we 

Onward  glide. 
Where  the  waves  and  the  moonbeams 
Stray. 


MRS.  SARAH  B.  SAWYER. 

Born:  Brewster,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 1833. 
Commencing  to  teach  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
this  lady  three  years  later  was  married  to  a 
prominent  clergyman.  The  poems  of  Mrs. 
Sawyer  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Waverly  Magazine,  Country  Gentleman, 
and  many  other  prominent  publications. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  STRATAGEM. 
A  mother  wandered  with  her  babe 

Along  a  rock-bound  shore. 
To  watch  the  foamy  crested  waves 

And  hear  the  billows  roar. 
The  mother,  weary  —  soon  sat  down 

Bidding  her  boy  to  play. 
And  tired,  noticed  not  how  he 

Moved  step  by  step  away. 
Led  on  by  childish  fancy  free 

The  boy  far  from  her  strayed. 
Till,  close  he  neared  the  rocljy  point 

'Neath  which  the  billows  played ; 
He  heard  them  rolling  at  his  feet. 

And  wondering,  still  moved  on. 
Till,  kneeling  down  and  bending  o'er. 

He  saw  the  dashing  foam. 
A  dizzy  head  or  trembling  step: 

The  boy  must  surely  fall: — 
The  mother  looks  —  her  heart  must  burst, 

She  sees  —  she  sees  it  all ! !  — 
She  eager  starts  to  catch  him  up 

But  knows  his  childish  way ; 
She  knows  his  little  form  will  spring 

As  when  with  her  at  play. 
I  must  not  thus  —  she  sadly  thinks. 

Then  kneels  upon  the  sand 
And  reaches  forth  a  pebble  bright 

Upon  her  trembling  hand : 
The  boy  looks  round,  then  shakes  his  curls 

And  turns  again  to  hear 


The  foamy  flood,  that  dashing  fast. 

Makes  music  to  his  ear. 
Almost  beside  herself  with  fear, 

Again  she  starts  to  save 
Her  boy  before  he  plunges  off 

Into  the  boiling  wave; 
But  still  she  stops  —  a  mother's  heart 

Whispers  a  surer  way: 
And  calmly  now  the  mother  sits 

As  though  her  boy  did  play.* 
And  quickly  loosed  the  folding  band 

That  laid  her  bosom  bare. 
And  beckoned  to  her  little  one 

To  come  and  nestle  there. 
He  looks,  he  smiles,  forgets  the  flood. 

Forgets  the  dashing  tide; 
Turns  from  it  and  in  eager  haste 

Seeks  his  fond  mother's  side. 
She  softly  clasps  him  to  her  breast. 

And  thanks  her  God  above 
That  he  is  saved  from  dreadful  death,- 

Saved  by  a  mother's  love ; 
Saved  when  all  other  arts  had  failed 

To  tempt  his  fancy  wild. 
Saved  by  that  magic  tie  that  binds 

A  mother  to  her  child. 


SUNSET. 
High  up  in  Heaven,  the  foamy  flakes 

Of  sunset-clouds  are  resting, 
The  rose-tint  o'er  them  softly  breaks 

Their  ragged  edges  cresting; 
Here  lies  a  strip  of  darkling  blue, 

Fringed  with  a  soft  pale  yellow. 
Close  by  a  crimson  shade  is  seen 

Blending  with  each  bright  billow. 
But  see !  a  purple  light  now  glows, 

Fading,  but  lovely  still. 
Replaced  by  gold  and  silver  rays 

That  flash  from  hill  to  liill. 
Low  down  beneath  an  orange  shade 

Of  clouds  more  still  and  dai-k. 
The  sun  is  slowly  sinking  now 

Of  Heaven's  sea  —  the  bark; 
For  like  an  ocean  broad,  methinks 

The  tinted  clouds  are  spread; 
And  through  their  billows  bright,  the  sun 

Each  day  his  course  hath  sped. 
But  he  has  gone  —  and  lo !  the  clouds 

That  flitted  o'er  his  way. 
The  blue,  the  gold,  the  orange  shade 

Have  changed  to  sober  gray. 
'Tis  thus  with  life  —  some  brilliant  sun 

Our  rough  path  crosses  o'er. 
But  soon  is  gone,  the  ray  is  lent. 

Then  quivering,  gleams  no  more. 
Not  in  ourselves  are  all  the  shades 

That  make  our  sky  so  bright; 
But  like  the  clouds  at  sunset  hour, 

We  shine  with  borrowed  light. 
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OLR^ER  SAMUEL  RICE. 

Born:  GiiANBy,  Vt.,  Sept. 20, 1844. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  JRice  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  some  of  the  leading  publica- 


OLIVER    SAMUEL   RICE. 

tions  of  America.  He  is  still  engaged  in  jour- 
nalistic work.  Mr.  Rice  is  now  a  resident  of 
the  town  of  Scotts,  N.  H. 
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THE  BATTLE  FLAGS. 

Strange  vibrations  seem  to  quiver 

Like  the  bullet's  old-time  hiss, 
And  by  northern  mount  and  river 

Stir  the  whisper  —  what  is  this? 
Scarce  a  trace  of  battle  clangor. 

Or  of  hate  to  vanquished  shown. 
Lingers  round  the  fearful  murmur 

Of  this  all-pervading  tone. 
Yet,  as  when  to  distant  thunder 

Moves  some  quiet,  rock-bound  lake. 
Deep  a  nation's  pulse  tells  ever 

Of  the  strength  that  might  awake. 
We  may  all  do  well  to  listen 

Ere  this  dread  voice  dies  away. 
Thus  we  may  retain  the  lesson 

Which  the  moments  teach  to-day. 
Trifle  not  with  what  was  written 

On  the  battle's  lurid  sky! 
O'er  the  fields  by  carnage  smitten. 

Truths  are  traced  in  living  dye. 


While  the  bells  of  peace  are  rung 

By  the  soldier  spirit  brave, 
Spurious  love  and  peace  are  flung 

Like  the  weeds  on  ocean  wave. 
Better  toy  in  childish  blindness 

Where  the  wildest  surges  roar. 
Than  to  think,  by  maudUn  kindness 

Smoke-cleared  eyes  are  clouded  o'er. 


DEARER  THAN  MY  BRIDAL  BED. 
Part  the  dark  grave's  sombre  shadow? 

Swing  its  grass-grown  curtain  wide! 
Let  its  sleeper  speak  a  welcome; 

For  once  more  the  loyal  bride 

Claims  her  station  by  his  side ! 
What  although  her  step  grew  feeble. 

While  he  long  has  waited  there 
'Neath  the  wild  flowers  and  the  dewdrops 

That  were  snowflakes  in  her  hair  — 

For  his  presence  makes  her  fair. 
Smooth  again  the  thin  locks'  silver  — 

His  were  dark  as  waves  of  night  — 
Let  the  worn  ring  brightly  glisten. 

Fold  the  bridal  vesture  white. 

Bring  the  orange-blossoms  bright! 
Years  unnumbered  and  unbroken 

Here  will  come  with  noiseless  tread; 
In  their  circle  all  unending 

Who  shall  care  for  those  now  fled 

With  their  withered  flow'rets  dead? 
Leave  them  now;  place  back  the  curtain; 

Seek  again  the  great  world's  strife; 
While  this  silent  home  shall  witness  — 

Ever  less  for  death  than  life. 

With  its  shut  door —  husband,  wife. 


A.  G.  MALLOY. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Malloy  have  appeared  quite 
frequently  in  the  Texas  papers.  He  now  fills 
the  position  of  emigrant  agent  at  El  Paso  in 
that  state. 

ENGLAND  VERSUS  SOUDAN. 
The  arid  sands  of  Egypt  are 

Ensanguined  by  the  tide 
Of  blood  that  flows  from  English  hearts. 

To  humble  English  pride; 
The  children  of  the  desert  rise. 

Their  prophet  leads  them  on. 
To  smite  the  proud  invading  hosts 

Of  modern  Babylon. 

The  music  of  the  cataracts. 

The  Bedouin  loves  so  well. 
Sounds  as  a  dirge  in  English  ears. 

Or  toll  of  passing  bell. 
Khartoum,  the  city  of  their  hopes. 

The  Arabs  bravely  hold. 
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And  t)id  defiance  to  the  power 

Of  British  arms  and  gold. 
The  banner  of  the  holy  war 

EI  Mahdi  beai-s  on  hig-h, 
■While  scorn  and  anger  fiercely  gleam 

From  out  his  threatening  eye. 
Ne'er  since  the  days  when  Saladin 

His  Saracens  arrayed. 
To  meet  the  lion-hearted  king. 

And  crush  the  great  crusade, 
Have  Ishmael's  sons  had  higher  hopes, 

Or  dreamed  more  of  that  joy 
That's  promised  to  the  faithful  who 

The  Infidels  destroy. 
God  bless  the  hand  that  strikes  the  blow 

For  holy  human  right, 
And  cursed  be  the  power  that  rules 

By  force  of  brutal  might. 
And  may  the  work  that's  now  begun. 

From  day  to  day  go  on. 
Till  tyrants  find  beside  the  Nile 

Another  Marathon. 


MRS.  MARY  W.  R.  PARKER. 

Born:  Granby,  Vt. 
This  lady  received  a  good  education.  Her 
poems  have  appeared  in  The  Brattleboro' 
Household  and  the  leading  papers  of  her  na- 
tive state.  Very  flattering  notices  of  her 
poems  have  been  published,  and  she  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Essex  County  Poetess. 
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THE  EIVER. 
Where  soft  flows  the  river. 

Just  down  by  my  door, 
And  the  shining  leaves  quiver 

Along  its  green  shore, 
I  catch  the  bright  shimmer 

Of  light  through  the  leaves, 
As  the  sunset's  last  glimmer 

Falls  on  the  still  waves. 
And  all  through  the  hush 

Of  the  still  moon-lit  hour, 
The  river's  soft  rush 

Sounds  with  magical  power; 
While  the  bright  watching  stars,— 

Night's  radiant  crown  — 
To  its  clear,  sparkling  depths. 

Sank  lovingly  down. 
When  the  Sun-god's  brightest  ray 

Flames  down  on  its  banks. 
At  the  noon  of  the  day 

Like  a  murmur  of  thanks, 
I  hear  the  glad  voice 

Of  its  musical  flow. 
As  it  seems  to  rejoice 

In  the  bright  summer  glow. 
Though  winter  may  bind  it 

In  his  stiU  icy  chain. 


In  the  springtime  I  find  it 

The  same  friend  again; 
And  I  love  it  the  more. 

And  lonely  am  never. 
While  down  by  my  door. 

Flows  the  bright  sparkUng  river. 


ROBERT  SINNICKSON. 

Born:  Salem,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10, 1827. 
Mr.  Sixxickson  is  a  printer  by  trade,  but  has 
followed  the  profession  of  journalism  from  an 
early  age.  He  has  contributed  to  the  leading 
periodicals  of  America,  from  which  they  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press. 


LINES  TO  A  GOLD  DOLLAR. 

Bright  little  message  of  love! 

Speed  on  thy  way. 
And  cheer  the  weary  hearts  of  those 

In  sorrow's  fold. 

Thy  tiny  mold 
Doth  concentrated  power  inclose. 

Which  even  may 
The  weight  of  Sorrow's  mountain  move. 


NEW  VERSION. 
He  said  he'd  traveled  east  and  west. 

Both  continents  all  over; 
But  liked  his  native  land  the  best. 

Where  springs  the  Jersey  clover. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  "  swell " 

I'd  met  with  in  Vienna; 
He  said  that  I  might  go  to  —  well, 

Tliey  call  it  now  Gehenna. 


ALBUM  LINES. 
What  shall  I  write 
For  her  to-night?  — 

Though  young,  she's  far  advanced: 
Shall  it  like  wine. 
With  richness  shine, 

Its  worth  by  age  enhanced? 
Now  let  me  see  — 
What  shall  it  be? 

Methinks  I  see  her  laugh. 
As  she  replies 
With  sparkling  eyes. 

Why,  write  your  autograph. 


EXTRACT. 

Four  horses  (powers)  of  prophecy. 
On  national  highways. 
May  now  attract  attention. 
In  these,  the  "latter  days," 
The  white  horse  first  presenteth. 
To  approach  the  kingdom's  gates: 
Its  rider  is  Caucasian  — 
Its  name,  United  States. 
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MRS.  HELEN  M.  COMSTOCK. 

Born:  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Sept.  3, 1840. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  lady  of  medium 
height  and  form,  possessing-  a  very  pretty 
figure.  Her  shapely  head  is  adorned  with 
luxuriant  dark  and  curly  hair,  relieved  hy  a 
silvering  of  gray.  She  has  large,  dark,  ex- 
pressive eyes,  in  whose  liquid  depths  at  times 
can  be  read  her  innermost  thoughts;  a  com- 
plexion clear  and  bright;  hands  and  feet  small 


MRb.  IIELLN   M. 


and  of  perfect  mold,  and  is  a  handsome  wo- 
man, with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
charity  for  the  human  race  and  a  disposition 
remarkable  for  affection  and  gentleness.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  she  gained  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
to  whom  she  has  ever  been  a  faithful  friend. 
Mrs.  Comstock  is  possessed  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. Her  intellect  is  clear,  forcible,  piquant 
and  is  kept  bright  and  active  by  constant  stu- 
dy. She  has  been  a  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  contributed  to  Tlie  Religio-Phi- 
losophioal  Journal,  also  to  a  Health  Journal 
published  in  this  city,  and  other  periodicals. 
In  her  honored  sphere  of  wife  and  mother  she 
presents  a  shining  example  to  her  sex.  With 
tender  solicitude  she  ever  seeks  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  her  husband  and 
children,  and  her  home  at  all  times  presents 
an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness 
that  is  gratifying  and  attractive  to  the  family. 


THOU'LT  NEVER  KNOW. 

The  years  will  come,  the  years  wiU  go, 
While  blessings  from  my  heart  will  flow 
To  thee,  my  ever-cherished  one, 
Who  art  my  life's  immortal  sun, 
Drinking  the  dewy  incense  up 
That  rises  from  my  soul's  deep  cup 
In  nectar  sweet  —  I  love  thee  so. 
The  half,  alas !  thou'lt  never  know. 
Outflowing  from  the  placid  deeps 
Of  eyes  where  fairest  soul-Ught  sleeps, 
Gleamed  such  a  wreath  of  tenderness, 
In  language  words  can  ne'er  express, 
Unconsciously  my  yearning  heart 
Grew  of  thy  very  self  a  part; 
And  now  I  love  thee —  love  thee  so, 
The  half,  alas !  thou'lt  never  know. 
E'en  now  the  light,  caressing  touch 
Of  soft,  white  hand,  loved  over-much. 
To  music-waves  my  soul-chords  thrill. 
While  dainty,  dewy  lips  distill 
The  acme  of  unmeasured  bliss 
Love's  crowning  joy,  thy  perfect  kiss; 
And  O  I  love  thee  —  love  thee  so. 
The  half,  alas!  thou'lt  never  know. 
Rare  jewels  at  thy  feet  I  fling. 
My  worshiped,crowned,and  sceptred  Kini 
Withholding  naught,  I  gave  my  all. 
Nor  would  I  now  the  gift  recall. 
Altho'  apart  the  long  years  through 
We'll  one  day  meet  like  sun  and  dew. 
My  hearts  best  love  to  thee  will  go  — 
The  half,  alas!  thou'lt  never  know. 

I  watch  no  more  across  the  street 
The  hurried  tread  of  eager  feet. 
Hoping  to  catch  one  swift  glance  more, 
From  eyes  that  speak  Love's  mystic  lore. 
Gone  is  my  sunny  Summer-time; 
My  days  are  dark  with  frosty  rime 
And  bitter  cold,  I  miss  you  so  — 
But  this  my  loved  one  cannot  know. 

I  miss  thy  soft  hand  'neath  my  curls. 
And  voice  whose  tones  are  liquid  pearls. 
And  tender  eyes  —  brow  clear  and  white, 
Whercgrandly  throned.sits  Reason's  light 
That  speaks  a  soul  intense  to  feel 
Unmeasured  depths  of  woe  or  weal. 
O  soul  most  rare,  I  love  thee  so. 
The  half,  alas!  thou'lt  never  know. 

O  treasured  joys,  so  rare  and  sweet. 
With  untold  happiness  replete. 
Such  perfectness  of  Love's  sweet  art 
Can  come  but  once  to  any  heart. 
Outflowing  from  the  Love  Divine, 
To  fill  a  life's  most  sacred  shrine. 
And  O  my  own !  I  love  thee  so, 
The  half,  alas!  thou'U  never  know. 
But  years  will  come,  and  years  will  go. 
While  blessings  evermore  will  flow 
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From  out  my  life's  deep  chalice-cup, 
As  rich  soul-nectar  bubbles  up 
For  thee  to  quaff,  my  love !  mj-  own ! 
Whose  presence  far  too  dear  hath  grown 
For  peace  of  mind.    1  love  thee  so, 
The  half,  alas !  thou'lt  never  know. 


PAPA'S  LITTLE  GIRL. 
Sweeter  than  spring-  violets, 

Asleep  'mong  mosses  rare. 
Is  one  wee,  budding  blossom, 

The  darling  of  my  care. 
None  fairer  hath  the  summer. 

When  softest  zephyrs  curl ; 
My  fragrant  opening  rose-bud ; 

My  own  dear  little  girl. 
Love's  sweet  dream  of  beauty  wrought 

Her  life's  bright  natal  hour. 
And  Love  hath  tinted  richly. 

The  petals  of  my  flower. 
Guarded  by  affection's  hand. 

She  grows  in  childish  grace ; 
Heaven  narrows  down  to  me 

In  her  dear  little  face. 
Jewels  hide  in  lips  and  eyes, 

Too  costly  for  an  Earl ; 
Fairest  gem  in  all  Love's  crown. 

My  pure  and  priceless  pearl. 
Deeper  grows  Life's  mystery 

In  her  rose-heart  of  bliss; 
Fondly  all  my  being  fold 

My  own  to  clasp  and  kiss. 
Who  would   miss   the  strange,  sweet 
thrill, 

Where  baby-fingers  rest? 
Pure,  exquisite  happiness ! 

Unknown,  'tis  all  unguessed. 
Sweet  life,  clinging  'round  my  heart 

Doth  softly  curl  and  curl. 
Drinking  dainty  dews  of  love. 

My  own  dear  little  girl. 
Yearning  light  in  tender  eyes. 

And  hair  with  sunshine  glossed. 
Dream-like  bringeth  back  to  me 

A  something  I  liave  lost. 
Star-gem,  O,  so  proudly  worn  ? 

My  treasured  gift  of  Love. 
Dear  God!  shelter  from  life's  storms 

My  bosom  nestling  dove. 
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IN  THE  DEPTHS. 
O  eyelids  so  heavy  with  weeping, 

And  tears  that  are  yet  unshed; 
0  heart,  that  so  sorely  is  keeping 

The  half  of  its  woe  unsaid- 
O  soul-life,  so  grievously  wounded. 

Thy  moans  doth  thy  hurt  betray, 
And  deeps  that  no  mortal  has  sounded, 

'Tis  dark  in  thy  depths  to-day. 


O  bosom,  with  agonj'  heaving, 
O'erswept  by  the  tide  of  wrong. 

Beneath  the  dark  billows,  yet  breathing 
The  low,  sweet  cadence  of  song; 

In  misery's  dark  thou  art  sailing 
O'er  wild,  tempestuous  waves, 

No  beacon  the  darkness  unveiling. 
No  beckoning  Light  that  saves. 

0  sister!  thro'  sorrow  made  kindred. 
Have  courage!  be  patient  and  strong; 

I,  also,  have  stemmed  the  dark  current 
Of  falsehood,  injustice  and  wrong; 

And  know  there  is  sure  compensation 
For  all  of  life's  troubles  and  ills. 

Thro'  time  and  earth's  discords  unchang- 
ing, 
Which  destiny  ever  fulfills. 

O  think  not,  in  Love's  dark  Valhalla, 
Thy  spirit  should  still  weep  its  dead, 

Where  all  the  past's  bitter  memories 
Steal  ever  with  phantom-like  tread ; 

There  are  hearts  whose  love  will  not  falter. 
True  souls  that  no  dross  can  alloy. 

According  thee  justly  thy  merits 
The  same  thro'  all  trials  and  joy. 

The  flowers  of  thought  breathe  a  fragrance 
And  healing  naught  else  can  impart. 

With  tenderest  sympathies  glowing. 
If  born  in  the  true  poet-heart. 

O  sensitive  soul!  gather  comfort. 
And  singing,  grow  hopeful  and  strong; 

For  only  the  beautiful  spirit 
Can  triumph  o'er  sorrow  in  song. 

And  others,  less  gifted,  shall  bless  thee. 
And  feel  as  they  read  less  alone. 

For  lifting  another  life's  burden, 
A  blessing  will  fall  on  thine  own. 


LOVE'S  DELIGHT. 
Wafting  us  on,  o'er  sea  of  gold. 
In  gem-lined  barque  of  fairy  mold: 
Lingering  long  by  happy  isles. 
Lighted  with  nature's  choicest  smiles; 
Incense  waf led  from  spice-groves  i-are. 
Amber-tinted  the  skj-  and  air. 
Merging  all  sense  in  dreamy  bliss, 
Thrillingly  sweet  as  rapture's  kiss. 
Airily  skims  our  boat  along. 
Yet,  pausing  to  the  Naid's  song. 
Liquid  and  low,  'till  lulled  to  rest. 
Old  Neptune's  gently  swelling  breast; 
Reflected  in  the  waters  bright; 
Eaeh  hiie  of  day's  declining  light. 
Advancing  o'er  the  sylvan  scene. 
Twilight  trailing  her  mystic  screen ; 
Only  our  barque  disdains  the  night, 
Nearing  the  sliore  of  "Love's  Delight. 
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DR.  THOMAS  J.  MERRYMAN. 

Bokn:  Mercer  Co  ,  III. 
Graduating  as  a  physician,  Dr.  Merryman 
has   practiced  his  profession  respectively  at 
Aledo    and    Champaign,   Illinois,   until    1887, 
when  he  removed  to  Nebraska  City,  where  he 


DR.  THOMAS  J.  MERRYMAN. 

now  resides.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause  of  temperance.  The  poems  of  Dr.  Mer- 
ryman have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
local  press,  and  he  has  also  published  a  small 
pamphlet  of  Amendment  Songs. 
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THE  COTTAGE  BY  THE  ORCHARD, 

In  "  the  cottage  by  the  orchard  " 

There  was  once  a  happ5'  home: 
Then  the  grief  at  separation 

To  the  group  had  never  come. 
There  the  father  and  the  mother 

Watched  with  tender  care  their  fold. 
Sought  to  educate  their  children 

And  their  character  to  mold. 
There  they  lived  in  quiet  pleasure, 

Happy  in  each  other's  love. 
There  they  drank  of  God's  kind  favor 

And  His  blessings  from  above. 
When  the  boys  arrived  at  manhood 

And  the  girls  were  women  grown. 
Each  in  seeking  their  good  fortune 

Left  their  kind  parental  home. 


Three  have  now  been  bound  in  wedlock, 

Making  for  themselves  a  home. 
Two  still  meet  life's  cares  and  duties 

Single  handed  and  alone. 
Husband  dear  and  loving  father 

Now  within  the  churchyard  lies, 
But  his  spirit,  pure,  immortal. 

Has  its  home  beyond  the  skies. 
Mother  now  is  sad  and  lonely. 

Husband  gone  whom  she  held  dear. 
Children  five  are  now  all  scattered, 

None  remain  to  give  her  cheer. 
Home  to  her  is  home  no  longer, 

All  are  gone  who  made  it  dear; 
Now  she  lives  among  her  children, 

Sometimes  there,  at  others  here. 
Often  now  she  sighs  and  wishes 

For  the  happy  home  of  yore ; 
But  the  wheels  of  time  have  left  it 

In  the  past,  to  come  no  more. 
But  she's  not  without  some  comfort, 

Children's  hearts  for  her  still  yearn. 
And  the  kindness  she  has  shown  them, 

They  will  try  now  to  return. 
To  their  homes  she  's  ever  welcome. 

Come  and  go  when  e'er  she  may. 
Thus  to  her  shall  joy  be  given 

All  along  life's  lonely  way. 
May  the  comforts  of  religion 

Be  to  her  a  joy  untold, 
'Till  the  toils  of  life  are  over. 

And  she  reach  the  heavenly  fold. 


OUR  AIM  IN  LIFE. 
What  shall  be  our  aim  in  life? 
What  most  worthy  of  our  strife? 
There  are  many  things  in  view ; 
Which  of  them  shall  we  pursue? 
Shall  we  labor  hard  for  gold, 
Toiling  on  'midst  heat  and  cold? 
Ever  under  anxious  care 
That  we'll  not  procure  our  share' 
See  the  man  who  gets  the  most  — 
Gets  and  keeps  at  any  cost; 
Is  he  one  we  most  admire? 
Does  his  life  our  own  inspire? 
We  should  not  in  wealth  confide; 
It  may  not  with  us  abide. 
For  the  poet  truly  sings. 
It  may  "  fly  away  on  wings." 
Shall  we  struggle  after  fame 
That  its  honors  we  may  claim? 
Seek  to  climb  its  ladder  high 
Till  all  others  we  outvie? 
Often  those  who  live  for  fame 
Find  it  but  an  empty  name; 
Or,  when  grasped  for,  it  has  flown 
To  some  pinnacle  unknown. 
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Shall  we  delve  in  pleasure's  seas 
For  its  hidden  treasuries? 
Shall  we  aU  our  time  employ 
Seeking-  only  present  joy? 
If  we  seek  for  that  alone 
Life  will  pass  and  it  be  flown. 
Pleasures  often  drown  the  soul; 
Truly,  that  is  not  the  goal. 
Shall  we  live  for  selfish  aims 
And  disown  all  other  claims? 
Saying-  to  our  fellow-man. 
You  may  prosper  if  j'ou  can. 
Or,  shall  we  ignore  all  these. 
Seeking-  hut  a  life  of  ease? 
Shall  we  have  no  aim  in  view  — 
Be  content  with  naught  to  do?    • 


SB- 


BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY. 

The  volume  of  Art  Life  and  Other  Poems 
places  Mr.  Hathaway  on  an  equal  standing- 
^vith  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  country. 
His  descriptive  poem,  The  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, is  a  marvel  of  Legendary  lore,  and  will 
he  appreciated  by  every  earnest  reader.  In- 
deed, it  has  the  charm  of  Longfellow's  Hia- 
watha. The  works  of  Mr.  Hathaway  have 
been  wellreceived,and  the  press  is  unanimous 
in  their  praise. 

POESY. 
Thou  Beautiful !  In  thee 
The  Artist  hides  that  all  things  glorifies; 
That  robes  all  life,  as  sunset  far  the  sea 
With  splendor  dyes. 
In  every  flower  that  blows 
A  semblance  of  thy  radiant  form  I  see ; 
No  charm  that  crowns  the  all-imperial  Rose 
But  hints  of  thee. 
The  finer  ear  low-hears 
Thee  singing  through  the  woodland  feathered 
throng; 
Hears,  as  afar,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
In  insects'  song. 
Porevermore  far  roll 
The  sun-led  planets  to  thy  minstrelsy; 
Of  all  things  fair,  the  ever-hviug  soul 
Is  Poesy. 
The  highest  heaven  is  f  ree,— 
Free  to  the  soul  aspiring  to  that  height; 
Free  to  the  lowliest  life,  if  hid  in  thee. 
Is  all  delight. 
I  would  not  rashly  make 
Complaint  of  Fate  for  ill  and  pain  and  wrong; 
Por  only  these,  perchance,  my  lute  can  wake 
To  sweeter  song. 
Let  be  what  best  can  bring 
Unto  my  heart  the  aspiration  true; 
Attune  my  lyre,  inspire  my  lips  to  sing 
Thy  praises  due. 


Grant  me, —  Oh,  gift  divine! 
Thy  priceless  dower!  Let  Fortune  me  deny 
Her  meaner  gold;  thy  rarer  wealth  be  mine, 
Dear  Poesy ! 

Did  I  thy  art  possess. 
My  harp,  new-waked  to  Earth's  lost  melody, 
Would  flood  the  world  with  song:    would 
charm  and  bless 
AU  men  through  thee. 


MRS.  MYRA  C.  K.  SHUEY. 

Born:  Elk  Co.,  Pa.,  1844. 
In  1865  this  lady  taught  school  near  the  home 
of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  stanch  friend  and  admirer  of  that  emi- 
nent poetess.  Mrs.  Shuej'  is  now  a  resident 
of  Porterville,  California,  where  she  is  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  writing  for  the  press. 


WEAVING  "THE  WEB  OF  LIFE." 

EXTHACT. 

In  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 
In  the  day-time,  in  the  night-time. 
In  our  homes  along  the  highway 
We  are  toiling  —  ever  toiling. 
Toiling  for  our  great  Creator: 
Toiling  for  our  friends  and  neighbors. 
Toiling  for  our  soul's  salvation, 
ToUing  both  for  good  and  evil. 

Far  ahead  of  mortal  vision. 
To  the  "  Land  of  the  Hereafter  " 
Is  the  warp  of  life's  web  stretching  — 
Stretching,  waiting  for  the  weaver  — 
Waiting  for  the  woof  and  filling. 

Lying  by  the  homes  and  firesides. 
Lying  all  along  the  highway  — 
Scattered  there,  by  the  Creator  — 
Are  the  threads,  from  which  to  gather 
All  the  woof,  to  form  life's  texture  — 
Woof  to  form  the  web  we're  weaving. 

Threads  of  light,  and  threads  of  shadow. 
Threads  of  joy  and  threads  of  sorrow, 
Threads  of  gold  and  threads  of  mica; 
Threads  of  good  and  threads  of  evil, 
Threads  of  discontent  and  longing: 
Threads  of  every  grade  and  mixture. 

Threads  of  smiles,  and  tears,  and  griev- 
ings ; 
Threads  of  trust;  threads  of  deceivings. 
Threads  of  lust,  and  crimes,  and  vices. 
Threads  of  love,  of  hate  and  malice : 
Threads  of  purity  and  virtue. 
Threads  and  lines  all  intermingled. 

With  the  loom  of  life  before  us, 
With  our  foot  upon  the  treadle. 
And  within  our  hand  the  shuttle 
We  are  weaving,  weaving,  weaving: 
Weaving  ever  without  ceasing. 
All  the  threads  of  life's  fulfillment. 
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JONAH  L.  ROBINSON. 

Born:  Sparta,  Wis.,  Oct.  19, 1856. 
After  receiving  his  education  Mr.  Kobinson 
taught  school  for  several  terms.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1883.  Since  1883  he  has 
maintained  a  hiw  office  at  Watertown,  Dakota, 
but  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  newspa- 
per work  and  politics.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Dailv  Courier  m  1884,  and  has  since  been  Cen- 


I(l\  VH    L     HOiiliNSON 

tral  Dakota  editorial  correspondent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mr.  Robinson  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Territorial  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  in  1889  by  the 
governor  of  Dakota.  Both  his  pi-ose  and  verse 
have  appeared  in  the  press  since  his  youth, 
generally  under  the  name  of  Doane  Robinson. 


A  DAKOTA  YARN. 

Which  this  talk  of  a  teown  that  you  mean  to 

survey 
All  over  the  kentry  for  miles  around  here, 
Makes  me  rekerlect  what  I  seed  one  day. 
When  we  struck  the  big  Muddy  at  the  town 

of  Fort  Pierre. 
For  Johnny  and  me  with  a  big  lot  of  rockets. 
That 's  what  we  boys  called  the  bright  nuggets 

and  knots. 
Distributed  'bout  in  our  pantaloon's  pockets- 
Had  come  deown  from  the  Hills  to  invest  in 

teown  lots. 
Big  teown  out  there?  Well  nowyer.ies' talkin'. 
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Ye'U  doubt  what  I  say,  but  I  hope  to  die 
Ef  we  dident  spend  the  hull  day  a  waUdn', 
To  some  lots  deown  teown  a  fake  hoped  we'd 

buy, 
An'  we  camped  over  night  on  a  gumbo  hill, 
Whar  that  boomer  who  took  us  for  tender- 
feet 
Said  "  Fellars  fore  long  this  very  spot  will 
Be  the  busiest  part  of  the  principal  street." 
But  Johnny  nor  me  want  no  spring  chicken, 
To  be  ketched  and  picked  by  a  fakir  like  him; 
So  we  took  the  next  train  and  next  day  was 

kickin' 
Round  Huron  the  capital  teown  on  the  Jim, 
Whar  a  smooth-muzzled  covey  soon  got  us  in 

tow, 
An'  he  puffed  up  the  town  with  amazin'  good 

skill  [g-o 

As  a  place  to  invest,  then  proposed  we  should 
To  his  west  site  addition  on  Capital  Hill. 
Well  we  tramped  out  with  him,  while  he  kept 

a  showin' 
Us  objects  of  int'rest  that  we  couldent  see. 
Colleges  and  factories  (in  his  mind)  a  growin' 
An'  broad  acres  of  parks  without  nary  a  tree. 
At  last  we  climbed  up  on  a  big  cradle  knoll. 
An'  it  was  Jolly  good  fun  to  hear  that  rustler 

tell, 
O'  the  picteresk  beauty  and  magnificent  roll, 
O'  them  lots  he  so  badly  wanted  to  selL 
How  the  Capital-house  of  the  future  grand 

state 
Would  be  built  on  that  very  identical  spot; 
That  the  chance  for  Investment  wan't  never 

so  great. 
An'  he  showed  us  all  over  the  neighboring  lot 
Where  we  found  whar  but  lately  had  burned 

a  camp-fire, 
An'  the   hull  place  to  me  looked  familiarly 

queer : 
You  can  blast  my  tongue  for  a  cussed  liar 
If  it  wan't  the  same  we  had  camped  on  in 

Pierre. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Behold:  the  great,  light-giving  sun 
Arose  above  the  western  hills. 
While  eastern  skies,  with  stars  bestud, 
No  promise  gave  of  breaking  day. 
Its  glowing  face  dispelled  the  gloom 
And  filled  the  land  with  light  and  Ufe; 
And  while  its  warm  breath  bathed  the  earth, 
Rich  harvests,  planted  in  the  morn. 
Were  ripened  at  the  midday  bell. 
But  trait'rous  weeds,  grown  rank  and  foul 
In  the  dark,  dark,  late-ended  night. 
Withered  and  dried  beneath  its  heat. 
And  when  the  well-spent  day  was  done. 
The  rankest  weeds  of  treason  slain, 
The  rich  sheaves  safely  garnered  in. 
The  gi-eat  sun  found  immortal  rest. 
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TOLSTOI. 
Apostle  of  Impossible  — 
'Twould  be  profane  to  scoff  thy  quaint  philos- 
ophy; 
'Twould  be  divine  to  live  the  Ufe  thy  creed 
prescribes.  [divine. 

But   men   are   prone  to    ill,  and  arn't  at  all 
Since  Adam  fell. 

Impracticable,  and  yet, 
He  who  doth  nearest  fill  the  measure  of  thy 

law; 
He  who  conforms  his  life  —  his  brotherhood 

with  men  — 
Most  true,  to  the  stern  rule,  of  thy  exalted 

scheme. 
Lives  best  of  men. 


MRS.  EMMA  A.  KIMBALL. 

Born:  Eye,  N.  H.,  Dec.  22, 1847. 
Makried  in  1871  to  Frederick  Kimball,  this 
lady  now  resides  on  a  farm  with  her  husband 
and  children.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she 
taught  school.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
more  or  less  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  vari- 
ous publications.  Mrs.  KimbaU  published  in 
1883  a  neat  volume  of  poems  entitled  Wayside 
Flowers,  which  has  been  favorably  received 
by  press  and  public. 
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A  PANTOMIME. 
A  hard  and  level  beach 
Stretching  away  and  away. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Waves  so  joyful  and  gay. 
One  may  almost  hear  ihem  shout 
Like  children  at  their  play. 
Quickly  run  in  and  out 
Over  the  glistening  sand, 
Tumble  and  toss  about. 
Foam  white  as  white  can  be, 
A  shimmering,  soft  moonUght, 
A  sparkUng,  quivering  sea. 
A  seat  that  holds  just  two  — 
Two  lovers  there  rest  awhile. 
Dark  eyes  and  eyes  of  blue. 
A  cloud  its  shadow  throws: 
Her  head  on  his  shoulder  rests, 
(Perhaps  they  kiss,  who  knows?) 
Down  falls  a  long,  fair  braid. 
And  he  from  his  pocket  takes 
A  knife  with  a  dull,  old  blade. 
He  saws  a  little  while. 
In  his  eyes  a  tender  light. 
She  looks  on  with  a  smile. 
A  little  glossy  tress 
In  his  pocket-book  is  laid  — 
A  lingering  caress  — 
The  wavelets  dance  and  jilay 


Anear  to  the  lovers  bench ; 
They  rise  and  walk  away. 

SEQUEL. 

He  flirts  with  all  the  women  he  can. 
She's  glad  she  married  a  different  man. 


MY  FAVORITES. 

I  love  the  moss,  the  velvet  moss, 

Gold-green  interwoven  with  brown: 
In  the  woody  dell  it  loves  to  dwell. 

Away  from  the  noisy  town. 
I  love  the  fragrant  pink  and  white 

Arbutus,  first  flower  of  spring; 
Down  under  the  snow  the  sweet  buds  grow. 

When  the  birds  begin  to  sing. 
I  love  the  lowly  running  vine,        [leaves, 

With  light-veined,  heart-shaped,  glossj- 
With  its  blossoms  white,and  berries  bright, 

Nestling  close  to  roots  of  trees. 
I  love  the  graceful,  waving  fern. 

And  the  modest  violet  blue,  [all, 

O,  there's  none  too  small!  God  made  them 

And  giveth  to  each  its  hue. 
A  Father's  care,  a  Father's  love, 

I  can  read  on  every  leaf. 
He  sendeth  the  rain,  He  gives  the  grain. 

And  He  knows  our  inmost  grief. 


LOUISE  TAYLOR. 

Born:  New  Iberia,  La.,  June  30, 1868. 
The  poems  of  this  young  lady  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  press.    Miss  Taylor  is  a 
book-keeper  in  her  native  town. 

A  VALENTINE. 
Well,  since  it  is  the  custom 
To  tell  one's  love  in  rhyme. 
To  tell  it  in  a  modest  way  — 
Like  living  on  a  dime. 
Then  listen  to  my  story  — 
A  song  so  often  sung. 
And  floats  upon  the  zephj  rs  — 
Like  a  nigger  when  he 's  hung. 
Yes  listen  to  it,  dear  one. 
For  every  word  is  true. 
For  Cupid  is  an  angel  — 
What's  the  matter  I  ain't,  too? 
My  heart  is  full  and  bleeding, 
My  words  in  whispers  fall. 
My  eyes  look  up  entreating,— 
I've  got  a  heap  of  gall ! 
Fancy  j'our  cheeks  upon  my  breast- 
Resting  there.  Eloise 
Red  as  roses  when  blushing,— 
Use  no  powder  please ! ! 
But  put  aside  all  joking, 
You  know  I  love  you  dear, 
Tho'  I've  never  told  it  thee  — 
You  now  mj-  story  hear. 
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GILBERT  L.  EBERHART. 

Born:  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

After  completing  his  education  Gilbert  then 
adopted  civil  engineering- and  teaching  as  a 
profession ;  but  finally  he  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  Mr.  Eberhart 
served  for  over  three  years  in  the  civil  war, 
was  promoted  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Meade  for  a  time.     He  now  practices  his  pro- 


GILBERT   L.  EBERHART. 

fession  at  Beaver  Falls,  and  for  several  years 
has  also  been  part  owner  and  the  literary  and 
political  editor  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Tri- 
bune of  that  city.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Eber- 
hart began  to  contribute  both  prose  and  verse 
to  various  literary  journals  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  He  has  represented 
the  district  in  which  he  now  resides  in  two 
sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  earth  was  clad  in  regal  robes 
Of  golden  grain  and  blooming  flowers; 
And  all  was  song-  and  notes  of  joy 
From  dewy  morn  till  evening  hours; 
When  out  a  bright  and  laughing  boy 
With  eye  as  bright  as  heaven's  blue. 
To  pluck  the  brightest  buds  that  grew. 
The  mead  and  wildwood  wandered  thro'. 
And  soon  he  had  his  heart's  desire, 
But  stopping  by  a  brook  to  rest. 


In  thoughtless  mood  he  one  by  one 

The  blooms  threw  on  its  rippled  breast. 

And  soon  upon  its  dancing  waves. 

Far  out  beyond  the  urchin's  reach. 

He  saw  each  blossom  swiftly  borne 

Adownthe  streamlet's  shingly  beach. 

At  length  the  last  one  out  of  sight, 

Beneath  the  distant  woodland  bowers. 

With  tearful  sobs  he  loudly  cries  — 

"  Thou  cruel  brook  bring  back  my  flowers." 

The  chattering-  brook  in  heedless  glee. 

Still  leaped  along  with  all  its  powers ; 

And  only  echo  made  reply; — 

"Bring  back  my  flowers,  bring  back   my 

flowers." 
So  erring  man  oft  careless  throws 
On  Time's  swift  stream  his  golden  hours. 
And  like  the  child  when  all  too  late. 
He  vainly  cries, — "Bring  back  my  flowers." 


THE  FIRST  BLUEBIRD  OF  SPRING. 
Hark!  hark!  I  hear  a  bluebird  sing! 

His  voice  rings  through  the  purple  air, 
And  tells  me  that  the  hand  of  Spring, 

Is  weaving  garlands  fresh  and  fair. 
In  mossy  dell,  on  frowning  fell. 
And  strewing  flowers  everywhere. 
What  lesson  doth  the  springtide  teach, 

As  from  the  mold  the  blooms  arise?  — 
How  life  begun  below  shall  reach 

Eternal  life  beyond  the  skies  ;— 
These  souls  of  ours  through  blissful  hours 
Bloom  ever  in  God's  Paradise. 


A  WISH. 
I  wish  I  were  a  fragrant  flower. 

Fresh  blooming  on  the  summer  lea ; 
And  thou  would'st  come  at  even's  hour, 

A  dewdrop  Love,  to  rest  on  me. 
I'd  fold  thee  in  my  perfumed  cup. 

With  all  a  lover's  jealous  care. 
Till  morning's  sun  should  lift  us  up 

Into  the  crystal  fields  of  air. 
And  there  the  world's  rude  strife  above. 

We'd  mingle  with  the  rainbow's  dyes. 
And  live  in  Heaven's  sweet  bonds  of  love. 

Forever  in  the  radiant  skies. 


RUTH  AND  I. 

'Twas  eve.  The  stars  like  censors  bright  were 
hung  about 

The  dome  of  Nature's  old  cathedral,  grand 
and  high. 

While  the  sweet  roses  from  their  golden  hearts 
poured  out 

A  fragrant  incense  on  each  breeze  that  wan- 
dered by ; 

Dear  Ruth  and  I,  the  blooming  craft  strolled 
slowly  o'er. 
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"Wondering"  whether  beyond  the  stars  and 
mortal  ken 

We  might  not  find  some  fairy  isle,  some  lovely 
shore 

And  live  forever  in  the  joy  which  thrilled  us 
then. 

The  flowers  ope'd  their  rosy  lips  and  whispered 
Yes! 

The  sig-hing-  zephyrs  echoed  hack  the  sweet 
reply ; 

"While  all  the  starry  host  in  glowing-  tender- 
ness. 

Sent  down  the  same  glad  answer  from  the 
quiet  sky. 

Ah,  then  we  thought  all  joys,  or  past  or  yet  to 
be, 

"Were  crowded  in  the  space  of  that  one  hallow- 
ed hour ; 

That  love  and  hope  were  one  exhaustless, 
boundless  sea, 

And  swayed  all  life  beneath  their  own  resist- 
less power. 

I  said,  "I  sail  to-morrow  for  a  distant  land; 

I  shaU  be  gone  dear  Ruth,  for  months,  per- 
haps for  years. 

But  will  return."  She,  trembling,  claspt  in 
hers  my  hand 

And  tried  to  speak.  Instead  words,  came  only 
tears. 

I  asked,  "  In  all  the  weary  years  I  may  be 
gone, 

"Wilt  thou  the  wanderer  with  thy  love,  as  now, 
still  bless?  " 

And  while  her  eyes,  through  gathering  tears, 
with  love-Ught  shone. 

She  wound  her  arms  about  my  neck  and  mur- 
mured, "  Tes!  " 

We  parted,  and  I  sailed  for  years  o'er  foreign 
sea  and  bay. 

But  still  the  light  of  those  dear  radiant  eyes 

Beamed  ever  on  me  in  their  beauty,  night  and 
day. 

Bounding  my  life  as  earth  is  bounded  by  the 
skies. 

But  that,  alas !  was  many  long,  long  years 
ago, 

And  Time  it  seems  can  change  the  passions  of 
the  heart; — 

In  place  of  love  make  thorns  of  cold  neglect 
to  grow. 

But  yield  no  anodyne  to  cure  their  bitter 
smart. 

They  tell  me  Ruth's  inconstant  heart  was 
wooed  and  bought. 

Through  show  of  wealth  by  some  mean,  lying- 
spawn  of  Hell, 

Who,  after  he  the  deed  of  ruin  well  had 
wrought. 

Left  her  to  perish  in  the  shame  to  which  she 
fell. 


Alas,  that  Hope  should  whisper  such  alluring 
tales ! 

Alas,  that  Love  should  fill  the  heart  with  such 
wild  joy. 

When  like  the  flame  'round  which  the  fooUsh 
insect  sails. 

They  win  us  only  that,  at  last,  they  may  de- 
stroy. 


THE  GOOD-NIGHT. 

The  moon  was  hanging  in  a  cloudless,  mid- 
night sky ; 

The  stars  smiled  on  the  roses  with  a  calm  de- 
light — 

I  rose  to  go;  she  said  'twas  early  with  a  sigh: 

I  took  her  jeweled  hands  in  mine  to  saj'  good- 
night. 

She  softly  wound  about  my  neck  her  milk- 
white  arms ; 

She  breathed  in  love  upon  my  lips  her  balmy 
breath, 

And  drew  my  fainting  heart  out  with  her 
kisses'  charms. 

While  on  her  breast  I  died  a  strange  delicious 
death. 

Her  eyes  met  mine  and  in  my  soul's  voluptu- 
ous pain, 

I  trod  the  rounds  of  bliss  as  kings  their  roj"al 
palaces : 

While  In  my  ear  she  poured  her  love  as  o'er 
the  plain 

The  flowers  pour  the  musk  from  out  their 
crimson  chaUces. 

We  httle  recked  how  fast  or  slow  the  moments 
flew. 

Enraptured  so  were  we  by  Love's  bright  gold- 
en glory. 

I  know  I  said  good-night  at  last,and  she  adieu ; 

But  when,  or  how  is  now  our  own  sweet  secret 
story. 


MURDER. 

The  hearts  of  the  flowers  have  shrunk  from 
the  dew, 

The  moon  has  gone  down  in  afl'right ; 
And  the  terrified  stars   dare   scarcely  peep 
through 

The  storm-tattered  clouds  of  the  night. 
The  gaunt  wolf  listens  with  bated  breath. 

As  in  fear  of  some  hidden  snare; 
And  it  seems  as  the  bloody  wings  of  Death 

Were  beating  the  sweltering  air. 
There's  a  gleam  of  a  knife,  a  wail  of  pain. 

And  a  sound  of  struggling  feet; 
And  a  form  with  hands  of  gory  stain. 

Like  a  phantom  flies  down  the  street. 
From  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  shi-^-ering  wood. 

Cries  a  strangling  voice  on  the  wind : 
"Near  the  side  of  the  road,  a  pool  of  wai'm 

blood. 
And  a  murdered  corse  thou  wilt  find." 
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THE  FIFE. 

Warlike  fife! 

Ab,  how  rife 

With  the  battle's  stormy  strife 

Are  thy  sharp  reverberations  as  they  ripple 
into  life. 

And  we  hear, 

Far  and  near. 

Falling-  on  the  startled  ear. 

All  the  piercing  undulations  of  the  music, 
shrill  and  clear. 

There's  a  sense 

Most  intense 

Of  impatience  and  suspense. 

As  the  notes  exulting,  screaming,  from  thy 
throat  are  rattling  hence: 

And  a  thrill 

Which  no  will 

And  no  force  of  human  skill. 

Like  thy  voice's  ring  of  valor,  can  the  soul 
with  daring  fiU. 

And  the  peal 

Which  we  feel, 

Like  a  blade  of  keenest  steel 

Crashing  through  the  head  that's  loyal,  cut- 
ting through  the  heart  that's  leal, 

Brings  unrest 

To  the  breast. 

As  we  see  in  battle  prest 

All  the  brave  and  gory  legions  that  thy  call 
hath  sent  to  rest. 

In  thy  tones 

Hear  the  groans. 

And  the  deep  and  wailing  moans 

Of  the  heroes  who  at  Concord  and  at  Mon- 
mouth left  their  bones. 

And  again. 

On  the  plain 

Of  Antietam's  iron  rain. 

Hear  thy  voice  defiant  swelUng  o'er  the  bat- 
tle's wail  of  pain. 

But  the  years 

Dry  our  tears. 

And  assuage  all  griefs  and  fears. 

And  thy  blasts  of  war  have  vanished  with  our 
slaughtered  heroes'  cheers; 

Tet  on  high 

Swells  thy  cry. 

Like  an  anthem  to  the  sky. 

While  our  serried  hosts  triumphant  in  our 
dreams  go  marching  by. 

And  to  God, 

From  the  sod 

Which  our  fallen  martyrs  trod. 

Ever  rise  their  blood  as  incense,  and  their 
souls  still  march  abroad: 

Keeping  time. 

With  the  chime. 

And  the  symphony  sublime,        [of  our  clime. 

Of  the  valiant  tramp  of  freeman,  and  the  glory 


DILLARD  DANIEL  WHITE. 

Born  :  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas,  Nov.  9, 1861. 
After  completing  his  studies,  Mr.  White  in 
1886  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  but  finding 
that  profession  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  la- 
ter exchanged  it  for  the  quietude  of  farm  life. 
His  poems  have  appeared  in  the  local  press. 


WEAEY  HEARTS. 

This  world  is  full  of  weary  hearts. 
Ah !  yes,  we  find  them  everywhere ; 

Go  seek  the  loveliest  spot  on  earth 
And  you  will  find  them  bursting  there. 

Go  seek  the  youngest,  fairest  face. 
Though  clad  in  beaming  smiles  all  gay, 

But  there  you'll  find  the  weary  heart 
If  you'll  but  tear  the  mask  away. 

Go  to  the  mansion  of  the  great: 
Behold  them  there  in  all  their  pride ; 

But  all  their  wealth  and  pomp  of  state. 
Cannot  their  secret  sorrows  hide. 

The  young,  the  old,  the  rich,  the  poor. 
Must  bear  alike  their  share  of  pain  — 

All!  as  we  tread  Ufe's  pathway  o'er, 
Seas  of  silent  tears  are  shed  in  vain. 


TO  JENNIE. 
Ah,  Jennie,  once  again  we  meet. 

And  though  it  causes  me  much  pain, 
I'm  truly  grateful  for  it  all. 

For,  oh,  I've  seen  thy  face  again. 

The  eyes  that  used  to  beam  -vvith  love; 

The  cheeks  that  used  to  blush  for  me; 
The  golden  locks  I  used  to  press. 

Once  more,  once  more  to-day  I  see. 

When  last  we  met  I  prayed  that  we. 
On  earth,  might  never  meet  again; 

For  then  I  thought  I  was  loo  weak 
To  bear  again  such  bitter  pain. 

But  years  have  passed  away  since  then. 
And  left  their  traces  on  my  brow ; 

My  heart  has  calmer,  firmer  grown. 
And  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  now. 

For,  though  it  kindles  fires  within 
That  quick  consumes  my  blithesomeness, 

I'm  happy  still,  since  thou  again 
I  see  in  all  thy  loveliness. 

The  old,  old  years  come  back  to  me. 
And  slumbering  passions  wake  to  life, 

And  you're  as  dear  as  that  day  whea 
You  vowed  you'd  be  my  wife. 

Go  now  loved  one,  my  dearest  friend, 
I've  fortitude  to  bear  my  pain; 

And  so  I  hope,  before  we  die. 
That  we  may  often  meet  again. 
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GEORGE  B.  GRIFFITH. 

Born:  Neavburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1841. 
As  the  editor  and  compiler  of  The  Poets  of 
Maine,  George  Bancroft  Griffith  has  become 
well  known.  He  has  written  some  beautiful 
poems   that  have    received    pubUeation    in 


GEORGE   B.  GKIt  i  i  1  II. 

Youth's  Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other 
equally  prominent  journals.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  new  work.  The  Poets  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  be  published  in  1890. 


LILACS. 

Begemmed  with  April  rain 

They  nodded  in  the  lane. 

The  fragrant,  purple  clusters,  the  lilacs  loved 

of  yore ; 
With  gentle  touch  again 
They  tap  the  window  pane, 
Those  sprays  that  waved  so  gracefully  beside 

our  cottage  door ! 
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THE  SPHINX  OF  THE  WHITE  HILLS. 
Nature's  grand  sphinx  art  thou,  0  man  of 

stone. 
With  face  colossal  gazing  from  thy  throne; 
Not  as  the  fabled  monster  stern  and  cold, 
Though  in  wild  majesty  thou  reign'st  alone, 
But  set  in  splendid  spheres 
Of  flame  when  morn  appears. 
Sublime  for  aye.  unrivaled  and  world-old! 
No  iron  circlet  shall  thy  brow  offend,— 


Dawn's   royal  robe   shall  trailing  splendors 

lend. 
And  flaming  leaves  their  golden  glory  show. 
And    light    ineffable    around    thy    forehead 

blend ; 
Thy  startling  beauty  free 
Forever  more  shall  be. 
While  silver  fountains  sing  far,  far  below. 
Nor  tell  me,  worldling,  that  yon  granite  face. 
Patterned   by  God,  shall  crumble    from  its 

place  — 
That  figure  spanned  by  Eden's  dazzling  light! 
Worshiped    with    awe    by  earliest  unknown 

race, 
When  spring's  first  breath  was  blown 
Wliere  holy  flowers  shone. 
And   starry   lamps   were   hung   o'er    Chaos' 

night! 
Molded  mute  offspring  from  the  solid  rock, 
Man's  art  with  rugged  grandeur  e'er  to  mock ; 
With  pulseless  heart,  yet  speaking  evermore 
Of  peace,  of  perfect  rest; 
Soothing  each  troubled  breast 
While  light  m  satin  sandals  hovers  o'er. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 
Though  gathered  are  the  sheaves, 
Still  glow  the  crimson  leaves 
By  many  a  stream,  my  darling;  and  the  sun, 
Where  the  waves  are  all  a-quiver. 
Shows  a  pathway  o'er  the  river. 
When  the  dapple  shades  remind  us  day  is 

done. 
Hark !  robin's  flute  is  heard. 
Though  no  other  summer  bird 
Dares  to  linger,  Bessie,  darling,  by  the  pool; 
What  care  we  though  the  rose 
Nor  the  lily  longer  blows, 
And  the  dreamy  noontide  hour  is   growing 

cool; 
The  shimmering  meadow,  still, 
The  woodland  and  the  hill. 
Have  charms  that  woo  us,  darling,  none  the 

less; 
And  till  sudden  change  and  spell 
Blight  the  shrines  we  love  so  well. 
Will  the  after  summer  soothe  us,  cheer  and 

bless ! 


OUR  PUREST  JOTS. 
Our  joys  may  oft  be  tender  shadows 

That  grief  alone  had  power  to  cast. 
Yet  shine,  as  shine  in  summer  meadows. 

The  bright  drops  when  the  cloud  has  past 


SELF  SACRIFICE. 
The  coral  worker  but  an  atom  gave 

To  help  uprear  the  pile  he  ne'er  could  see. 
But  now  it  stands  above  the  top-most  wave. 

He  has  a  part  in  temples  yet  to  be ! 
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JOHN  A.  WILSTACH. 

Born  :  Washington,  D.  C,  July  14, 1824. 
As  lawyer,  linguist,  poet,  Mr.  Wilstach  has 
earned  quite  a  reputation.  After  receiving 
his  education,  he  studied  law  and  began  prac- 
ticing that  profession  in  Indiana  in  1850.  For 
ten  j'ears  he  was  a  master  in  chancery,  and  in 
1867  was  sent  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  United 
States  commissioners  to  the  Paris  universal 
-itii.iii.     Duriiiu-  I'^r.T-T:'  Mr.  \Vilst;ifli  was 
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JOHN  A.   WILSTACH. 

commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  state  of 
Indiana.  His  orations  and  speeches  have  fre- 
quently appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  and  his 
numerous  published  works  have  been  well  re- 
ceived. A  volume  of  Mr.  Wilstach's  original 
poems  is  in  process  of  collection,  and  will  be 
issued  in  booli-form  in  1890.  Mr.  Wilstach  has 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  law, 
and  devotes  his  time  to  literary  study  and  the 
management  of  his  private  estate  at  La 
Fayette,  Indiana,  wliere  he  now  resides. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE 
^NEID. 

THE  SHADE  OP  ANCHISES  DECLARES  TO  .ENEAS 
THE  FDTITRE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

'.  Wlio  thee   shall  leave   unmentioned   Cato 

great? 
Or  Cossus?  Who  the  Gracchi's  race?  Or  who 
The  Scipios  grim,  twin  thunderbolts  of  war 
And    Libya's     scourge?     Fabricius    strong, 

though  poor? 


Or  thee,  Serranus,  from  thy  furrows  called? 
Or  where  drive  ye,  great  Fabii,  wearied  me, — 
Ye,  of  whom  thou  the  greatest,  art  the  one 
Who  by  delay  to  us  the  state  restored? 
More  softly  others  maj'  bright  bronzes  mold. 
Until  they  seem  to  breathe,  and  better  bring. 
As  freely  I  concede,  from  marble  carved. 
The  living  features  forth,  and  better  plead 
The  cause,  and  with  apt  lines  the  measures 

trace 
Of  heaven,  and  tell  where  rise  and  set  the 

stars ; 
But  thou,  O  Roman,  mind  thee  the  great  arts 
Of  government  to  learn.  These  shall  be  thine. 
Thou  slialt  thine  empire  on  the  peoples  lay. 
Thou  shalt  the  ways  of  peace  unto  them  teach. 
Thou  shalt  the  conquered  spare,   but  shalt 

fight  down 
The  proud  contemners  of  thy  state  and  laws." 
Father  Anchises  thus  had  said ;  and  then. 
To   those   who    heard   and   marveled  at  his 

speech. 
These  further  words  he  added  thereunto : 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE 
INFERNO. 

VIRGIL  AND  DANTE  REACH  THE  GATEWAY  OF 
HELL  AND  BEGIN  THEIR  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  THE  LOWER  WORLD. 

"Through  me  are  found  the  grieving  city's 
walls, 
Through  me  the  way  is  to  eternal  pain, 
Through  me  those  lost  are  never  found 
again. 
Justice  the  founder  urged  of  my  grim  halls 
And  Power  Divine  which  reared  the  courts 

above 
And  wisdom  infinite  and  primal  love. 
Save  things  eternal,  was  created  naught 
Before  myself,  eternal  I  and  drear. 
All  hope  surrender,  ye  who  enter  here." 
Mine  eye  the  legend's  sombre  colors  sought 
Above  a  gateway's  lofty  arch  of  gloom; 
"The  meaning's  hard,  it  speaks  a.n  awful 
doom," 
I  to  my  Master  said ;  but  he,  as  one 
Prepared.made  answer :  "  All  distrust  lay  by. 
Within  thine  heart  let  slavish  terror  die. 
For  we  the  place  whereof  I  spoke  have  won. 
Where  we  the  souls  shall  see  in  misery  tost 
Who  God,  the  mind's  best  dower  and  prop, 
have  lost." 
His  looks  were  looks  of  joy,  his  welcome  hand 
Reached  forth  for  mine,  its  clasp  brought 

sweet  relief, 
And  into  secret  things  led  me  my  chief. 
Her  wailings  deep  and  screams  and  sighs 
Stirred  aU  the  starless  air  of  that  black  deep. 
Whereat  at  first  I  could  not  choose  but  weep. 
Tongues  diverse,  deafening  yells,  and  horror's 
cries. 
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Accents  of  grief  and  voices  deep  and  hoarse 
And  hands  together  struck  with  frenzied 

force, 
A  tumult  made  which  its  incessant  whirl 
Strewed  through  the  eternal  tint  of  that 

grim  air 
As  sand  when  whirlwinds  breathe  on  deserts 

bare. 


WHEN  GIRLISH  CURLS  DANCED  'ROUND 

THY  FOREHEAD  FAIR. 
When  girUsh  curls  danced  'round  thy  fore- 
head fair, 
I  paused  sometimes  upon  the  street  to  gaze 
And  Avonder  o'er  thy  wealth  of  charming  ways. 
And  deemed  some  heavenly  radiance  filled  the 

air; 
And  when,   with  school  girls'  tasks  sedate, 

would  wear 
Thy  face  new  beauty,  I  would  think  what  lays 
Of  happiest  bard  could  paint  thy  glory's  rays 
That  left  for  added  traits  nor  thought  nor 

care ; 
But  now  that  years  have  brought  thy  summer- 
time, 
The  triumph  of  thy  spring's  surpassed,  while 

climb 
To  ripe  abundance  thy  perfected  gift; 
And  may  thy  russet  autumn  view  the  blessed 
With  aU  good  things  that  e'er  the  good  ca- 
ressed. 
While  slowly  God  thee  to  his  bosom  lifts ! 


MRS.  MARY  E.  S.  KINNEY. 

Born  :  Salem,  Ore.,  April  9, 1859. 
COJurENCiNG  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age, 
the  poems  of  this  lady  have  since  appeared 
from  time  time  in  the  local  papers.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Willamette  uni- 
versity. Married  in  1881  to  William  S.  Kinney, 
she  now  resides  with  him  at  Astoria,  in  her 
native  state. 
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THE  DAIRY  MAID. 

When  the  sun  is  dimming  his  dazzling  light 
In  the  shades  of  fair  approaching  night; 
When  the  sky  is  red  with  the  blush  of  morn, 
We  seek  the  cows  that  have  strayed  from  tlie 

barn. 
Where  the  meadows  are  sweet  with  dewy  hay. 
We  loit'ringly  go  on  the  well  known  way. 
Through  thicket  green  by  the  babbling  rill, 
Past  the  rocky  waste,  o'er  the  field  so  stiU; 
We  follow  the  cows  home  one  by  one  — 
Wishing  the  while  that  the  milking  were  done. 
While  the  patient  beasts  in  silence  wait. 
We  strugglingly  open  that  heavy  barn-gate; 
Then  toss  the  hay  from  the  fragrant  mow 
And  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  longing  cow. 
From  the  cavernous  bins  of  that  odorous  barn 
We  feed  the  remains  of  last  year's  corn. 


Then  devote  our  strength  with  might  and  will 
To  our  task,  that  yawning  bucket  to  fill  — 
Turning  one  eye  with  a  glance  intent, 
To  the  bovine  hoof  in  mischief  bent. 
At  length  with  the  burden  of  foaming  white. 
O'er  the  orchard  stile  with  hearts  so  light. 
We  dreamily  go  through  the  winding  way 
Where  the  green  boughs  toss  and  gently  sway : 
Then  pause  to  think  how  the  hght  had  waned. 
(The  cows  were  fed  and  the  milk  was  strained) 
When  we  wandered  down  these  moonlit  aisles 
And  he  stole  the  heart  witli  his  artful  wiles. 
The  winds  are  repeating'  his  words  at  wiU  — 
The  leafy  murmurs  echo  them  still. 
Visions  so  bright  of  the  days  in  store 
Flit  through  our  dreams  as  we  ponder  o'er 
Those  words  so  dear  he  waited  to  tell 
When  the  night-birds  twittered  and  the  white 

blooms  fell. 
Autumn  redeems  the  pledges  of  spring, 
So  when  apples  are  ripe  wiU  our  wedding-bells 

ring. 
(The  cream  is  rising  and  the  milk  grows  cold). 
So  we'll  dwell  no  longer  on  the  bliss  foretold 
When  he  promised  — sure,  'mong  other  vows 
That  he  would  expect  to  "look  afterthe  cows." 


J.  C.  BOONE. 

Born:  Owen  Co.,  Ind.,  April  13, 1841. 
Mr.  Boone,  a  mulatto,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
civil  war,  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. The  poems  of  Mr.  Boone  have  ap- 
peared extensively  in  the  local  press.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  business  at  Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska. 


ONCE  MORE  BEDECKED. 

Once  more  bedecked  —  those  silent  graves ; 

Where  lie  beneath  the  noble  braves. 

Who  once  with  valor  trod  their  beat. 

Lie  silent  in  their  long  retreat. 

Sweet  memories  in  each  loyal  breast. 

For  our  noble  braves  that 's  gone  to  rest; 

Peace,  dear  comrades,  calmly  sleep. 

While  many  o'er  thy  silence  weep. 

Thj'  race  is  run,  you've  gone  before: 

Free  from  trials  and  human  gore ; 

You  fought  the  battles  and  won  the  race. 

And  hath  gone  hence  to  a  better  place. 

We've   crowned  thy  mounds   with   fragrant 

flowers. 
In  remembrance  of  thy  perilous  hours. 
We  adorned  thy  covering  — old  mother  earth: 
Then  reflect  in  sadness,  as  we  return  to  our 

mirth ; 
We  should  ever  be  mindful,  remember  the 

past. 
That  time  is  passing—  we'll  get  there  at  last. 
And  may  the  stars  and  stripes  forever  wave. 
To  bedeck  the  veteran's  grave. 
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EDMUND  C.  STEDMAN. 

Born:  Hartford.  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1833. 

In  1849  he  entered  Yale  college.  Two  years 
later  he  received  first  pi'ize  for  his  poem  of 
Westminister  Abbey.  He  edited  various  news- 
papers and  contributed  to  Vanity  Fair,  Put- 
nam's Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals. 

The  writings  from  his  pen  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  numerous.  In 
1884  a  Household  Edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
hshed.  Mr.  Stedman  is  now  engaged  in  editing 
a  Library  of  American  Literature,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  volumes,  half  of  which  have 
already  appeared. 


Thou  art  mine,  I  have  made  thee  mine  own,- 
Henceforth  we  are  mingled  forever: 
But  in  vain,  all  in  vain  I  endeavor. 

Though  round  thee  my  garlands  are  thrown 

And  thou  yieldest  thy  lips  and  thy  zone, 

To  master  the  spell  that  alone 
My  hold  on  thy  bemg  sever. 
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KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES. 

So  that  soldierly  legend  is  still  on  its  journey,— 
The  story  of  Kearny  who  knew  not  to  yield ! 
'Twas  the  day  when  with  Jameson,  fierce  Berry, 
and  Birney, 
Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field. 
Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clam- 
or rose  highest. 
Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the 
dwarf  oak  and  pine. 
Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and 
nighest,— 
No  charge, like  Phil  Kearny's  along  the  whole 
line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,  and  the  bravest  wei-e 
solemn. 
Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still 
held  our  ground. 
He  rode  down  the  length    of    the  withering 
column. 
And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leapt  up  with  a 
bound: 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the 
powder, — 
His  sword  waved  us  on,  and  we  answered  the 
sign: 
Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh 
i-ang  the  louder, 
"There's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the 
whole  line! " 

How  he  sti'ode  his  brown  steed !    How  we  saw 
his  blade  brighten 


In  the  one  hand  still  left,—  and  the  reins  in 
his  teeth ! 
He    laughed    like  a  boy   when    the    holidays 
heighten. 
But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  his  visor  be- 
neath. 
Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  mellay  infernal. 
Asking  where  to  go  in,—  through  the  clear- 
ing or  pine? 
"O,  anywhere!     Forward!    'Tis  all  the  same. 
Colonel : 
You'll  find  (lovely  fighting  along  the  whole 
hne!  " 

0,  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly, 
That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men 
and  tried ! 
Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the 
white  lily. 
The    flower  of  our   knighthood,  the   whole 
army's  pride! 
Yet  we  dream  that  he  still,— in  that  shadowy 
region 
Where  the  dead  form  their  ranks  at  the  wan 
drummer's  sign,— 
Rides  on,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  le- 
gion, 
And  the  woi'd  still  is  Forward!  along  the 
whole  line. 


THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 

That  year?    Yes,  doubtless  I  remember  stiU,— 
Though  why  take  count  of  every  wind  that 
blows ! 
'Twas  plain,  men  said,  that  Fortune  used  me 
ill 
That  year  — the  self-same  year  I  met  with 
Rose. 

Crops  failed;  wealth  took  a  flight;  house,  trea- 
sure, land, 
Slipped  from  my  hold  — thus  Plenty  comes 
and  goes. 
One  friend  I  had,  but  he  too  .'oosened  his  hand 
Or  was  it  I?  the  year  I  met  with  Rose. 

There  was  a  war,  methinks ;  some  rumor,  too. 
Of  famine,  pestilence,  fire,  deluge,  snows; 

Things  went  awry.  My  rivals,  straight  in  view, 
Throve,  spite  of  all;  but  1,-1  met  -with  Rose! 

That  year  my  white-faced  Alma  pined  and  died: 
Some  trouble  vexed  her  quiet  heart,— who 
knows? 

Not  I,  who  scarcely  missed  her  from  my  side. 
Or  aught  else  gone,  the  year  I  met  with  Rose. 

Was  there  no  more?    Yes,  that  year  life  began : 
All  life   before  a  dream,  false    joys,  light 
woes,— 

All  after-life  compressed  within  the  span 
Of  that  one  year , —  the  year  I  met  with  Rose ! 
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THE  HAND  OF  LINCOLN. 

Look  on  this  cast,  and  know  the  hand 

That  tore  a  nation  in  its  hold ; 
From  this  mute  witness  understand 

What  Lincoln  was,—  how  large  a  mould 

The  man  who  sped  the  woodman's  team. 
And  deepest  sunk  the  plowman's  share, 

And  pushed  the  laden  raft  astream, 
Of  fate  before  him  unaware. 

This  was  the  hand  that  knew  to  swing 
The  ax  — since  thus  would  Freedom  train 

Her  son  —  and  made  the  forest  ring. 
And  drove  the  wedge,  and  toiled  amain. 

Firm  hand,  that  loftier  office  took, 
A  conscious  leader's  will  obeyed. 

And,  when  men  sought  his  word  and  look. 
With  steadfast  might  the  gathering  swayed. 

No  courtier's,  toying  with  a  sword. 
Nor  minstrel's  laid  across  a  lute ; 

A  chief's,  uplifted  to  the  Loi'd, 
When  all  the  kings  of  earth  were  mute ! 

The  hand  of  Anak,  sinewed  strong. 
The  fingers  that  on  greatness  clutch, 

Yet,  lo!  the  marks  their  lines  along 
Of  one  who  strove  and  suffered  much. 

For  here  in  knotted  cord  and  vein 
I  trace  the  varying  chart  of  years; 

I  know  the  troubled  heart,  the  strain. 
The  weight  of  Atlas  —  and  the  tears. 

Again  I  see  the  patient  brow 

That  palm  erewhile  was  wont  to  press: 
And  now  't  is  furrowed  deep,  and  now 

Made  smooth  with  hope  and  tenderness. 

For  something  of  a  formless  grace 
This  molded  outline  plays  about; 

A  pitying  flame,  beyond  our  trace. 
Breathes  like  a  spirit  in  and  out,— 

The  love  that  cast  an  aureole 
Round  one  who,  longer  to  endure. 

Called  mirth  to  ease  his  ceaseless  dole. 
Yet  kept  his  nobler  purpose  sure. 

Lo,  as  I  gaze,  the  statured  man, 
Built  up  from  yon  large  hand,  appears; 

A  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan 
But  once  in  all  a  people's  years. 

What  better  than  this  voiceless  cast 

To  tell  of  such  a  one  as  he. 
Since  through  its  lining  semblance  passed 

The  thought  that  bade  a  race  be  free ! 
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THE  DISCOVERER. 
I  have  a  little  kinsman 
Whose  earthly  summers  are  but  three. 
And  yet  a  voyager  is  he 


Greater  than  Drake  or  Frobisher, 
Than  all  their  peers  together ! 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer. 
And,  far  beyond  the  tether 
Of  them  who  seek  the  frozen  Pole, 
Has  sailed  where  the  noiseless  surges  roll. 
Ay,  he  has  travelled  whither 
A  winged  pilot  steered  his  bark 
Through  the  portals  of  the  dark. 
Past  Hoary  Mimir's  well  and  tree. 
Across  the  unknown  sea. 

Suddenly,  in  his  fair  young  hour. 
Came  one  who  bore  a  flower. 
And  laid  it  in  his  dimpled  hand 

With  this  command : 
"  Henceforth  thou  art  a  rover! 
Thou  must  make  a  voj^age  far. 
Sail  beneath  the  evening  star. 
And  a  wondrous  land  discover." 
— With  his  sweet  smile  innocent 

Our  little  kinsman  went. 
Since  that  time  no  word 
From  the  absent  has  been  heard. 

Who  can  tell 
How  he  fares,  or  answer  well 
What  the  little  one  has  found 
Since  he  left  us,  outward  bound? 
Would  that  he  might  return  1 
Then  should  we  learn 
From  the  pricking  of  his  chart 
How  the  skyey  roadwajs  part. 

Hush!  does  not  the  baby  this  way  bring. 
To  lay  beside  this  severed  curl, 

Some  starry  offering 
Of  chrysolite  or  pearl? 

Ah,  no !  not  so ! 
We  may  follow  on  his  track. 

But  he  comes  not  back. 

And  yet  I  dare  aver 
He  is  a  brave  discoverer 
Of  climes  his  elders  do  not  know. 
He  has  more  learning-  than  appears 
On  the  scroll  of  thrice  three  thousand  j-ears, 
More  than  in  the  groves  is  taught. 
Or  from  furthest  Indies  brought ; 
He  knows,  perchance,  how  spirits  fare, — 
What  shapes  the  angels  wear. 
What  is  their  guise  and  speech 
In  those  lands  beyond  our  reach,— 

And  his  eyes  behold 
Things  that  shall  never,  never  be  to  mortal 
hearers  told. 


Thou  art  mine,  thou  hast  given  thy  word. 
Close,  close  in  my  arms  thou  art  chnging 
Alone  for  my  ear  thou  art  singing 
A  song  which  no  stranger  hath  heard : 
But  afar  from  me  yet,  like  a  bird. 
Thy  soul,  m  some  region  unstirred. 
On  its  mj-stical  circuit  is  winging. 
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THOMAS  C.  HARBAUGH, 

Born:  near  Middletown,  Md.,  Jan.  3, 1849. 
Thomas  Chalmers  Harbaugh  has  written 
numerous  poems  of  the  events  of  the  civil 
war.  He  has  delivered  many  of  his  poems  at 
regimental  re-unions  and  grand  army  gather- 
ings, and  his  presence  always  insures  a  large 
audience.      In  1883  Mr.  Harbaugh  published  a 


THOMAS   C.  harbaugh. 

volume  of  poems  entitled  ISIaple  Leaves,  which 
was  favorably  received  by  press  and  public. 
He  hopes  soon  to  publish  another  volume  of 
his  poems.  Mr.  Harbaugli  devotes  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  literature,  working-  in  his  study 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon;  and  in  his  leisure  hours  he  strolls 
around  the  fields  and  glens  surrounding  Cass- 
town,  Ohio— very  often  with  rod  and  gun. 


THE  ROSE  OF  WATERLOO. 
How  fragile  art  thou,  little  flow'r! 

And  yet  liow  very  fair; 
The  fragrance  of  thy  one  l^rief  hour 

Still  lingers  on  the  air. 
Thy  home  is  where  the  god  of  war 

Trod  down  the  brave  and  true. 
And  where  went  out  an  empire's  star, 

O  rose  from  Waterloo ! 
The  soil  that  nourished  thee  was  red 

With  blood  one  summer  day; 


It  groaned  beneath  its  weight  of  dead 

Where  nations  fought  for  sway. 
The  royal  Timor  of  his  age 

Was  conquered  where  ye  grew. 
To  die  within  his  ocean  cage. 

Fair  rose  from  Waterloo ! 
The  Belgian  lion  guards  the  plain, 

And  Mars'  baptismal  font ; 
The  spectres  of  the  gallant  slain 

Stand  guard  at  Hugomout. 
Thy  sisters  in  the  soft  starlight 

Receive  the  spotless  dew. 
And  wonder  ^vhere  thou  art  to-night, 

O  rose  from  Waterloo ! 
The  cannon  ruts,  those  scars  of  hate, 

Have  vanished  with  the  years ; 
The  cricket  calls  his  timid  mate 

Where  died  the  grenadiers. 
The  soaring  lark  her  matins  sings 

Amid  the  balmy  blue; 
With  happy  notes  thy  birth-place  rings. 

Sweet  flower  of  Waterloo. 
The  lambkins  sport  where  battle's  wave 

Beat  high  that  fateful  day. 
And  where  the  bravest  of  the  brave 

Went  down,  the  children  play. 
The  language  that  thy  petals  speak 

They  whisper  'neath  the  yew. 
Till  blushes  crown  the  lassie's  cheek, 

O  rose  from  Waterloo ! 
Now,  as  I  look  thee  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  touch  my  lips  to  thine, 
I  hear  the  tide  of  war  once  more 

Roll  down  the  allied  line! 
But  ah :  the  flags  that  floated  then 

Wave  o'er  a  pensioned  few. 
And  silent  is  thy  native  glen. 

Lone  rose  from  Waterloo ! 


GRANT  — DyiNG. 

It  seemed  to  me  "  that  yester-nig-ht 

I  heard  the  branches  sighing 
Beneath  my  window,  soft  and  low: 

>'  The  great  war  chief  is  dying !  " 
His  marches  o'er,  his  battles  won. 

His  bright  sword  sheathed  forever. 
The  grand  old  hero  stands  beside 

The  dark  and  silent  river ; 
Whilst  fame  for  him  a  chaplet  weaves 

Within  her  fairest  bowers. 
Of  Shiloh's  never-fading  leaves. 

And  Donelson's  bright  flowers; 
Grim  Vicksburg  gives  a  crimson  rose. 

Embalmed  in  deathless  story, 
And  Appomattox  adds  a  star 

To  crown  the  wreath  of  glory. 
He's  dying  now  1— the  angel  Death, 

Insatiate  and  impartial. 
With  icy  fingers,  stoops  to  touch 

The  L^nion's  old  field-marshal. 
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Who,  like  a  soldier  brave,  awaits 

The  summons  so  appalling-. 
While  o'er  the  land,  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  silent  tear  is  falling. 

Still  in  his  veterans'  hearts  to-day 

His  battle  drums  are  beating; 
His  bugles  always  blew  advance  — 

With  him  was  no  retreating; 
And  tenderly,  with  moistened  eye, 

Columbia  bends  above  him. 
And  everywhere  the  sorrowed  heart 

Tells  how  the  people  love  him. 
From  golden-fruited  orange  groves 

To  where  the  pines  are  sighing. 
The  winds  waft  messages  of  love 

To  Grant,  the  hero,  dying. 
The  Old  World  sends  across  the  waves, 

A  token  of  its  sorrow; 
The  greatest  chief  alive  to-day 

May  fall  asleep  to-morrow. 
O  touch  the  hero  gently.  Death !  — 

The  land  is  filled  with  weeping; 
And  be  his  passing  like  a  child's  — 

The  counterfeit  of  sleeping. 
A  million  boys  in  blue  now  stand 

Around  their  dying  brother; 
The  mighty  world  know  but  one  Grant, 

'Twill  never  know  another. 
So  let  him  die  with  honors  crowned 

To  live  fore'er  in  story; 
The  fields  he  won,  the  land  he  saved, 

Will  be  his  lasting  glory. 

0  mighty  Ajax  of  the  North ! 
Old  field-martial  immortal! 

My  saddened  heart's  with  thee  to-day 
Before  the  darkened  portal. 

1  listened  to  the  winds  last  night. 
How  mournful  was  their  sighing ! 

It  seemed  to  me  a  nation's  sobs 
O'er  Grant,  the  soldier,  dying. 

O  touch  him,  touch  him  softly,  Death  — 
Insatiate  and  impartial; 

He  is  the  Union's  mightest  chief  — 
My  cherished  old  field-marshal ! 


^- 


PALMETTO  AND  PINE. 
Once  again  the  flow'rs  are  falling 

On  the  gallant  and  the  true. 
Who  to-day  are  sweetly  dreaming 

'Neath  the  canopy  of  blue. 
'Tis  for  them  we  weave  the  chaplet, 

'Tis  for  them  that  we  entwine 
The  leaves  of  the  palmetto 

With  the  branches  of  the  pine. 
Ah!  methinks  their  drums  are  beating 

In  their  long  deserted  camps. 
And  I  seem  to  hear  the  music 

Of  their  grand  and  martial  tramps. 
But  I  know  they  march  no  longer 


Where  the  stars  of  southland  shine  — 
On  the  crest  of  the  palmetto. 

And  the  plumage  of  the  pine. 
Where  the  waters  in  their  beauty 

Oft  through  groves  of  orange  run. 
Where  the  rivers  seek  the  ocean 

Thro'  the  shadow  and  the  sun. 
Sleep  the  boys  who  did  their  duty 

On  the  lurid  battle  line. 
Some  around  the  tall  palmetto. 

Others  underneath  the  pine. 
Once  their  camp-fires  lit  the  darkness, 

Once  their  snowy  tents  were  spread 
Where  the  bluebird  woos  his  sweetheart, 

And  the  lily  lifts  her  head. 
Long  ago  o'er  hill  and  valley. 

Stretched  their  gleaming  picket  lines. 
From  the  fair  sun-kiss'd  palmettoes 

To  the  shadow  of  the  pines. 
O'er  a  country  undivided 

Peace  hath  spread  her  gentle  wings. 
Where  the  cannon  hoarsely  thundered, 

'Neath  a  leaf  the  cricket  sings; 
And  in  hamlet,  home  and  city, 

Lovely  hands  sweet  chaplets  twine 
For  the  graves  beneath  palmetto. 

And  the  mounds  around  the  pine. 

There  are  many  gallant  comrades 

Who  from  war  will  never  come ; 
They  are  those  whose  hearts  beat  gladly 

At  the  rattle  of  the  drum. 
Over  them  from  night  till  morning 

There's  a  guardianship  divine. 
And  above  them  bend  in  beauty 

The  palmetto  and  the  pine. 

Many  a  patient  one  is  waiting 

In  an  aureole  of  pray'r, 
And  upon  the  shrouded  hearthstone 

Stands  to-day  a  vacant  chair; 
Waiting  for  the  hero  sleeping 

Where  the  dark  and  dreamy  ^ine 
Seeks  the  heart  of  the  palmetto. 

And  the  coronets  of  pine. 
Lips  to  be  will  chant  their  praises, 

Ages  yet  will  come  to  tell 
How  they  marched  to  loyal  music. 

How  they  fought  and  how  they  fell; 
And  each  year  will  grateful  Freedom 

Deck  anew  her  sacred  shrines 
For  the  sleepers  'neath  palmetto, 

For  her  sons  among  the  pines. 

In  their  silent  camps  of  glory, 

Stretching  far  from  sea  to  sea  — 
Reaching  from  the  land  of  snowflakes 

To  the  shade  of  cypress  tree. 
Lie  to-day  our  blue-clad  warriors 

On  an  endless  battle  line  — 
Guarding  still  their  loved  palmetto. 

Keeping  free  the  waving  pine. 
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Buds  and  blossoms  sweet  tire  falliug-. 

On  the  tender  and  the  true. 
And  the  land  we  love  does  homage 

To  her  chevaliers  in  blue; 
While  the  flag-  for  which  the  bravest 

Pour'd  their  blood  like  crimson  wine, 
Waves  aloft  in  spangled  grandeur 

Over  palmetto  and  pine ! 
Let  it  float !    They  fell  around  it. 

On  the  land  and  on  the  foam. 
From  the  flre  and  smoke  of  carnag-e 

Gallantly  they  bore  it  home; 
And  till  time  is  time  no  long-er. 

May  its  stars  with  splendor  shine 
On  the  home  of  the  palmetto. 

And  the  birthland  of  tlie  pine ! 
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THE  JINGLE  OF  THE  BELLS. 
Ah!  the  fleecj^ flakes  are  falling- 

Throug:h  the  frosty  winter  night. 
And  December's  winds  are  calling 

Us  to  scenes  of  rare  delight ! 
There  are  roguish  eyes  that  glisten. 

As  the  snow  of  pleasure  tells; 
And  the  rustic  sweethearts  listen 

For  the  jingle  of  the  bells  — 
For  the  j'ngle  and  the  tingle 

Of  the  merry  winter  bells. 
In  the  Cupid-haunted  valley, 

'Twixt  the  old  hills  lying  low, 
Where  the  summer  breezes  dally, 

Falls  the  lover-cherished  snow; 
Oh !  the  silence  of  to-morrow 

Will  be  broken  in  the  dells  1 
And  the  heart  will  gladness  borrow 

From  the  jingle  of  the  bells  — 
From  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 

Of  the  never-ceasing  bells. 
Jingle!  jingle!  in  the  starlight. 

Tinkle!  tinkle!  in  the  dark. 
Gliding  swiftly  toward  the  far  light 

In  the  window  but  a  spark ! 
There  can  be  no  joys  completer 

Than  the  ones  the  snow  foretells ; 
Ah!  my  dai-ling,  what  is  sweeter 

Than  a  kiss  behind  the  bells  — 
As  they  jingle,  jingle,  jingle 

O'er  the  snow,  the  sleighing  bells!  " 
Life  is  but  a  dream  of  pleasure 

That  returns  with  every  snow. 
Winter  fills  to-day  the  measure 

Emptied  often  long  ago. 
'Neath  the  cutter's  furrj-  covers 

Many  a  lieart  with  rapture  swells, 
And  the  merry  laugli  of  lovers 

Greets  the  jingle  of  the  bells  — 
Greets  the  laughter  and  the  jingle 

Of  the  ever-merry  bells. 
On  the  road  and  in  the  wildwood 

Nature  dons  a  robe  of  white. 


And  the  happy  laugh  of  childhood 

Will  be  heard  to-mori-ow  night ! 
Everywhere  the  bells  will  jingle 

'Neath  the  starry  sentinels, 
And  the  lassie's  cheek  will  tingle 

With  the  kiss  the  sound  impels  — 
With  a  kiss  that  gently  mingles 

With  the  la\ighter  of  the  bells. 
Oh,  the  bells  mj  heart  remembers, 

With  their  music  soft  and  low! 
Oh,  the  sleigh  bells  of  Decembers 

Buried  in  the  long  ago ! 
I  remember  eyes  that  glistened 

When  the  snow  was  in  the  dells; 
I  i-emember  ears  that  listened 

For  the  jingle  of  the  bells  — 
For  the  jingle,  jingle,  jingle 

Of  the  ricli  December  bells. 


MRS.  SARAH  J.  BLOUNT. 

Born:  Stowe,  Vt.,  June  IT,  1843. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Beth  Thorne, 
many  bright  verses  have  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  this  lady  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
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Blount  has  held  prominent  positions  in  the 
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MY  MORNING  GLORIES. 
Out  on  the  porch  each  morning  I  stand. 

At  sunrise's  dewy  hour, 
Training  the  vines  with  a  tender  hand. 

Loving  each  dainty  flower. 
Sweet  flowers  that  to  the  morning  light 

Their  loveliness  enfold. 
And  fairest  hues  of  heaven  smite 

With  sunrise's  brightest  gold. 
Over  the  vines  of  tenderest  green. 

Blossoms  of  every  hue. 
Purple  and  daintiest  white  I  ween. 

And  fairest  shades  of  blue. 
Some  have  the  tint  of  the  sea-shell  caught. 

And  others  the  rose  's  red. 
While  some  have  brightest  crimson  brought 

The  emerald  -vine  to  wed. 
At  sunset  hour  of  purple  and  gold. 

Only  vines  and  leaves  of  green; 
At  dawn  from  silken  buds  unrolled. 

Bright  flowers  in  silken  sheen. 
I  do  not  envy  the  rich  their  gold. 

Their  gems  and  jewels  rare. 
The  while  my  morning  glories  unfold 

Their  blossoms  to  my  care. 
Their  dainty  beauty  and  purity. 

With  every  sense  I  drink. 
And  their  influence  lingers  round  one 

To  keep  me  pure  I  think. 
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MAY. 

The  last  of  May !  its  close  —  so  near. 
The  crowning  days  of  another  year; 
The  fresh  sweet  flowers  opening  to  bloom. 
Are  strewn  at  the  toilet,  and  over  the  tomb. 

The  fairest  and  sweetest  of  roses. 

Are  strewn  where  the  hero  reposes. 
The  thirtieth  day,  has  come  —'tis  here. 
The  old  spangled  banner  has  many  a  year 
In  triumph  waved  on  land  and  sea. 
Emblem  of  peace  and  liberty. 

This  day  in  peace  she  waves. 

Over  her  countrj-'s  braves. 
Oh,  the  charming  month  of  May, 
Queen  of  the  year,  must  pass  away ; 
A  smile  for  the  living  —  for  the  dead  a  tear  — 
As  we  march  along  the  rest  of  the  year; 

Smiles  like  the  sunshine,  tears  as  the  dew. 

In  the  great  grand  army  of  the  brave  and 
true. 
The  crowning  day  of  all  sometime, 
Will  dawn  up  in  another  clime; 
The  valiant  soldier  then  will  shine. 
In  glittering  crowns  pure  and  divine. 

With  never-fading  flowers. 

Found  in  celestial  bowers. 


A  SOLDIERS  PICTURE. 
Noble  boy !  all  buttoned  to  the  chin. 
That  patriot  heart  miist  surely  victory  win, 
A  smile  upon  those  lips  so  sweetly  plays! 
The  full  blue  eyes  that  seem  at  me  to  ^aze 
Are  full  of  hope  and  beauty.  Oh !  for  grace. 
That  1  may  look  again  upon  his  smiling  face. 
Noble  soldier!  off  in  the  horseman's  rank 
The  fairest  brow  in  all  that  loyal  flank ! 
The  brightest  locks,  e'er  fell  on  mortal  brow. 
Speak  more  than  gold;  sweet  liberty  e'en  now 
They  seem  to  say :  the  glad,  glad  day  is  here. 
When  liberty  brings  every  heart  a  cheer! 
Gallant  soldier !  among  the  rebel  crew. 
Where  shot  and  shell  in  thickest  volleys  flew; 
That  steed  and  armor  through  the  battle  came ! 
All  honor  to  the  gallant  soldier's  name, 
"  But  where  is  he?  'tis  only  this  I  see' 
The  picture  and  the  rose  he  sent  to  me. 
"  A  rebel  rose,"  he  said,  "  I  send  to  thee," 
"  Please  bring  back  again  to  loyalty,    [weight 
That  rose  long  pressed  by  old  time's  heavy 
Now  tells  the  story  of  its  Northern  fate; 
And  my  wonder  is  if  it  can  be 
That  he  forgot  his  own  loyalty. 
Years  have  gone  by ;  ah  yes !  f  uU  more. 
If  I  should  backward  count  than  half  a  score. 
Since  boy  and  girl  upon  the  school  ground 

played 
The  blue-eyed  soldier  and  the  dark-eyed  maid- 
All  passed  those  days  of  yore,—  war  is  turned 

into  peace. 
Yet  naught  of  his  return, — since  war's  release. 
Dead, —  ah  no,—  that  picture  telleth  me 
Of  life,—  of  hope,—  of  purest  liberty. 
Of  battle's  way,  of  dreadful  wounds  and  scars 
So  nobly  borne  through  all  the  cruel  wars; 
Of  vanquished  foes  with  heart  of  living  grace, 
I  yet  may  see  my  soldier's  smiling  face. 

THE  CHARITY  MAN. 

EXTRACT. 

Beautiful  oceans,  gulfs,  seas  and  lakes; 
Beautiful  raindrops  and  pretty  snowflakes; 
Beautiful  sky  in  the  blue  "  far  away;" 
Beautiful  earth  in  its  mantle  of  gray ;      [plan 
But  the  dearest  and  loveliest  of  God's  holy 
Was  when  he  created  the  charity  man. 
Beautiful  mountains,  valleys  and  hills; 
Beautiful  rivers  and  rippling  rills; 
Beautiful  sun  in  his  glorious  light; 
Beautiful  moon  and  stars  so  bright; 
All  the  works  of  God's  great  plan. 
But  none  to  equal  the  creation  of  man. 
Wanted,  wanted  —  this  charity  man. 
Where  has  he  wandered  since  the  world  began? 
Down  in  the  little  "  dug-out  "  is  he  still? 
No;  he  is  everywhere,  just  at  his  will. 
Up  where  the  stars  are  fixed  for  his  sight, 
Down,'neath  the  earth,  in  the  regions  of  night 
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BE  EARNEST. 
They  tell  me  that  'mid  Alpine  snow, 

And  rock,  and  avalanche  and  storm. 
Some  flowers  in  regal  splendor  grow, 

Beauteous  alike  in  liue  and  form.    - 
That,  in  old  ocean's  depths  profound, 

Where  undisturbed  the  waters  lie. 
Are  finer  forms  and  flowers  found. 

Than  ever  greet  the  common  eye. 
That  in  the  deepest,  darkest  mine 

Is  found  the  richest,  purest  gem 
That  e'er  on  regal  breast  did  shine, 

Or  sparkle  in  a  diadem. 
From  these  I  learn  this  single  truth: 

'Tis  not  the  thoughtless,  heedless  throng 
Who  find  earth's  richest  joys  forsooth 

Or  live  her  grandest  scenes  among. 
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But  rather  they  who  seek  with  care. 
In  earnest  action,  word  and  thought, 

And  find  them  only  when  and  where 
The  fickle  crowd  had  never  sought. 


IS  THERE  ANY  BY-AND-BY? 

They  tell  me  that  'tis  all  of  life 

To  live,  and  toil  and  die ; 
Ending  at  once  all  care  and  strife. 

There  is  no  by-and-by. 
Our  cherished  hopes  that  we  shall  find 

A  Heaven  among  the  sky 
Are  but  the  merest  mists  of  mind- 
There  is  no  by-and-by. 
On  "earth  to  earth  aud  dust  to  dust " 

Alone  can  we  rely ; 
There's  nothing  further  we  can  trust- 
There  is  no  by-and-by. 
Oh !  can  it  be  that  all  our  hopes 

Of  final  home  and  heaven,— 
Of  life  and  rest,  of  joy  and  peace. 

In  one  short  hour  are  riven? 
Will  those  dear  friends  we've  loved  so 
true 

In  endless  slumber  lie? 
No  fond  embrace  —  all  ages  through 

No  meeting  —  by-and-by? 
This  curious  web  we  here  call  life  — 

Unfinished,  soon  must  lie ; 
The  rarest  patterns  incomplete 

If  there's  no  by-and-by. 
Oh,  tell  me  ye  who  look  beyond 

The  range  of  mortal  eye. 
Is  this  alone  the  sum  of  life? 

Is  there  no  by-and-by. 
Ah,  yes,  I  hear  a  whispered  tone  — 

A  glad,  exultant  cry: 
"There  is  a  rest,  a  heaven,  a  home, 

I've  found  the  by-and-by." 


WE  MET  AND  PARTED. 
We  met  and  parted,  you  and  I, 

One  year  ago  to-morrow ; 
You  did  not  note,  perhaps,  a  sigh 

That  'scaped  my  lips  in  sorrow. 
We  parted  by  the  garden  gate  — 

No  formal  words  were  spoken. 
You  knew  not  what  a  heavy  weight 

Lay  on  my  heart  — now  broken. 
We  parted,  and  you  went  away 

With  no  sad  thought  at  parting, 
While  I  in  soi'row  knelt  to  pray, 

The  tears,  unbidden,  starting. 
We  parted  —  but  you'll  never  know 

How  much  of  pain  and  sorrow 
Was  mingled  in  my  cup  of  woe 

One  year  ago  — to-morrow. 
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TRUE. 

We  wandered  by  the  river. 

And  told  our  hopes  and  fears; 
But  my  heart  was  all  a-quiver, 

And  my  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
As  I  told  her  I  must  leave  her, 

In  distant  lands  to  rokm. 
"  I'll  toe  true,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest, 

And  I'll  wait  your  coming-  home." 
We  rambled  through  the  forest. 

Where  we'd  often  been  before ; 
Then  down  across  the  meadow 

Till  we  reached  the  cottage  door. 
When  she  took  my  hand  so  gently, 

And  said  in  sweetest  tone, 
"  I'll  be  true  to  you  my  darling, 

And  I'll  wait  your  coming  home." 
Long  months  and  years  I  wandered 

On  many  a  foreign  strand. 
But  the  dearest  words  of  any 

That  came  from  my  native  land 
Were  from  her,  my  heart's  own  Idol, 

Dearer  than  life,  I  own  — 
"  I'll  be  true  to  you  foi-ever. 

And  I'll  wait  your  coming  home." 
I  am  still  a  weary  wanderer. 

And  the  world  seems  cold  and  lone ; 
For  the  dear  one  long  since  journeyed 

To  the  land  where  angels  roam 
Over  fields  of  perennial  beauty, 

Whence  I  hear  in  whispered  tone, 
"  I'm  still  true  to  you,  my  darling  — 

Am  awaiting-  you  at  home." 


THIS  WORLD'S  A  STAGE. 
This  world's  a  stage  where  great  and  small 

In  quick  succession  come  and  g-o, 
Empires  and  nations  rise  and  fall 

As  waters  to  the  ocean  flow. 
And  in  this  drama  you  and  I 

May  act  a  part— tho'  strange  it  seem. 
That  in  the  future  will  not  die 

When  we  have  passed  behind  the  scenes. 
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AT  A  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

I  miss  ye  now, 
O  wrinkled,  tender  hands  that  smoothed  my 
brow, 
O  precious  heart  that  beat  with  love  till 
death. 


Mourn  low,  ye  winds,  mourn  low, 

A  mother  lies  beneath. 
The  shadows  fall. 
And  night  hangs  o'er  the  willows  like  a  pall. 

Gladness,  and  light,  and  joy  are  O,  so  brief  I 
Dark  clouds  the  stars  recall. 

And  leave  me  lone  with  grief. 
There's  no  regret: 
No  sighs  heart-broken  that  I'd  fain  forget: 

'Tis  Parting  causes  anguished  tears  to  flow, 
And  'mongst  these  mounds  dew-wet, 

I  lowly  breathe  my  woe. 
The  winds  that  sigh. 
Whisper  the  cradle-song-  of  years  gone  by. 

And  re  invoke  to  me  a  distant  day 
When  mother-love  was  nig-h. 

To  soothe  a  restless  way. 
My  life  is  sere, 
O  spirit  fair,  all  that  this  world  held  dear ! 

My  nightly  vigil  o'er  thy  mound  I  keep. 
While  pitying  sprites  draw  near. 

And  with  me  o'er  thee  weep. 


PITY. 

Who  joyful  gather  in  your  festive  halls, 

Gaily  communing-  with  your  chosen  friends, 

Did'st  e'er  reflect  that  e'en  the  crumb  that 

falls  [attends? 

Would  bless  a  home  where  hunger's  pain 

Hear'st  thou  the  wintry  winds  that  hurry  by. 

Sobbing  and  pleading-  like  a  human  voice? 
And  hear'st  thou  not  the  seamstress'  answ'r- 
ing  sigh. 
But  midst  her  need  and  woe  dost  still  re- 
joice? 
Does  no  sad  picture  of  the  toiling  poor 
Stir  thy  gay  heart  to    free    Compassion's 
tears? 
Is  Pity  stranger  still  at  Dives'  door. 
While  Laz'rus  yet  his  grievous  sorrow  wears ! 


AT  MIDNIGHT. 

With  rev'rence  harken  to  that  sombre  hour 

Proclaimed  in  cadence  deep  thro'  this  still 
vale: 
From  yonder  lofty,  gloomf ul  tower. 

The  doleful  sound  borne  on  the  midnight 
gale, 

Re-echoes  loud  from  dale  to  dale. 
The  windmill  creaks :  a  dismal  tone 

On  distant  rugged  hillock,  where  the  breeze 
Of  this  bleak  hour  doth  fitful  moan 

'Round  the  rude  structure,  thro'  dead  sen- 
tinel trees. 

Low  crooning  dreary  melodies. 
It  is  that  dreadful  hour,  when  man 

With  an  accusing-  conscience  is  exiled: 
But  he  'neath  no  dark  low'ring  ban 

Is  to  his  lot  more  fully  reconciled. 

And  feels  he  is  the  Father's  child. 
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IS  MARRIAGE  A  FAILURE? 

Charlej'  Singleton  wrote  a  letter  one  day 
To  his  friend,  Frank  Hunter,  far  away ; 
"There's  a  question  that  troubles  me  more 

and  more. 
And  oftentimes  makes  me  feel  quite  sore; 
So  your  advice  I  now  will  seek, 
(For  I  know  you  can  a  secret  keep,) 
And  I'll  be  your  friend  as  long  as  I  live. 
If  you  your  council  to  me  will  give. 
Is  marriage  a  failure? — I've  puzzled  so 
An  answer  square  to  this  to  know  — 
But  I  think  the  dearest  sweets  of  life. 
Is  to  own  a  charming  handsome  wife." 

Fi'ank  soon  sat  down  and  took  up  his  pen. 
And  answered  Charley  there  and  iheu: 


"  Well,  as  to  marriage,  'tis  little  I  know. 
But  I'll  tell  you  a  fact  I  think  is  so,— 
Courtship's  a  failure  — at  least  in  your  case. 
For  in  my  mind  it  is  dire  disgrace 
To  so  universally  show  j-our  fears. 
As  to  keep  up  courtship  for  years  and  years; 
And  as  courtship  seems  such  a  failure  to  you, 
I  suggest  that  you  try  what  marriage  will  do; 
At  least  it  will  be  a  relief  from  the  mode 
Of  the  everlasting  courtship  code." 

Frank  now  thought  he  had  Charley  fast, 
And  to  his  friend  of  years  long  past. 
Mother  Jones  of  Washington  did  go, 
His  send-off  to  Singleton  to  show. 

She  met  him  thus:—  "  You  sly  old  fox. 
Don't  say  a  word  —  you're  in  the  same  box. 
And  a  pair  of  gloves  to  me  you  will  give. 
Or  I'll  expose  you  in  print  as  sure  as  I  live." 
The  gloves  were  sent,  and  so  —  oh  well. 
The  above  will  to  your  readers  tell. 
That  those  who  live  in  glass-made  zones. 
Should  at  each  other  never  throw  stones. 

For  taking  the  part  of  both  to-night 
I  expect  to  get  a  wedding  invite; 
If  not,  more  tales  I  might  tell  that's  true 
Of  Hunter  and  of  Charley  too; 
And  a  closing  request  I  here  will  make, 
"Frank  —  Please      remember     that     fishing 
scrape." 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

When  those  restless  hands  are  folded 

Across  my  silent  breast. 
When  my  pen,  so  seldom  idle  now. 

Shall  lie,  for  aye,  at  rest. 
When  the  snowflakes  flutter  downward. 

Or  the  wind  with  rushing  wave 
Shall  blow  in  all  its  fury 

Upon  my  grassy  grave. 

The  cars  shall  still  be  speeding 

Across  the  western  plain. 
And  my  boys,  as  now,  be  keeping 

Their  watch  upon  the  train. 
I  ask  no  greater  favor  than  peacefully  to  lie 

Within  some  graveyard's  mossy  slope 
Where  the  trains  go  daily  by. 

If  ever  soul  be  granted 

The  freedom  from  above 
To  view  with  care  and  tenderness 

The  friends  they  used  to  love. 
Then  I  shall  ask  that  boon  of  heaven 

No  matter  what  its  joys, 
That  I  am  granted  still  to  watch 

O'er  my  loving  brakey  boys. 

1  care  not  where  they  lay  me  down. 
Where  the  summer  sun  shines  forth. 
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Or  tlie  western  breezes  gently  blow, 

Or  In  the  icy  north. 
I  care  not  for  a  marble  shaft, 

Or  a  granite  headstone  crave, 
But  let  me  rest  where  my  boys  can  come 

And  look  upon  my  grave. 

And  when  the  trumpet's  blast  shall  shake 

That  little  grassy  mound. 
And  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 

May  our  record  clear  be  found. 
And  as  with  radiant  smiles  we  meet 

And  grasp  each  other's  hand, 
May  I  then,  as  now,  the  mother  be 

Of  our  honored  Brotherhood  baud. 


TO  THE  B.  OF  L.  E.  IN  CHICAGO. 

Cheer  up !  take  courage,  noble  brothers, 

Stand  firm  together  for  your  riglit; 
And  remember,  7iow,  unwavering. 

In  this  battle  to  unite. 
Fierce  and  long  has  been  the  struggle, 

But  your  hearts  are  true  and  good ; 
Long  on  record  be  the  bravery 

Of  the  noble  Bi-otherhood. 

Never  heed  the  grim  oppressor. 

Trust  in  God,  and  still  keep  firm ; 
Let  not  capital  in  future 

Lead  and  crush  you  as  a  worm. 
Stand  together  now  as  brothers. 

Heart  to  heart  and  liand  to  hand ; 
Sympathizers  by  the  thousands 

You  have  gained  throughout  the  land. 

Tliink  of  those  who  dearly  love  you. 

Think  of  those  you  hold  most  dear; 
Many  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven 

For  the  sturdy  engineer. 
In  the  pages  of  your  history 

You  have  earned  a  golden  fame ; 
Now,  tho'  sorely  tried,  dear  brothers. 

Still  be  worthy  of  your  name. 

Show  the  world  what  noble  courage 

Beats  within  each  manly  breast; 
That  as  one  your  hearts  are  throbbing. 

North  and  south  and  east  and  west. 
Show  the  great,  the  high  and  mighty. 

The  magnate  and  the  millionaire. 
That  you  mean  to  fight  as  freemen, 

And  for  them  you  little  care. 

In  brave  Arthur  you've  a  leader. 

Worthy  he  to  be  your  chief; 
Then  obey  him  as  true  brothers. 

Be  the  struggle  long  or  brief. 
Shame  that  some  should  thus  oppress  j'ou. 

Loyal  men  so  true  and  good ; 
But  hurrah  we'll  shout  in  honor  — 

Arthur  and  the  Brotherhood  I 


MRS.  EMMA  A.  TIFFANY. 

Born  :  Jefferson,  Ohio,  1845. 
Being  left  a  widow  with  two  children,  this 
lady  then  taught  school  for  a  livelihood,  and 
later  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  which 
she  is  at  present  engaged.    Her  poems  liave 
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MRS.  EMMA  A.  TIFFANY. 

appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press, 
and  have  been  favorably  received.  In  person 
Mrs.  Tiffanj'  is  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  is  very  frail  and  has  brown  hair  and 
eyes.  She  is  now  a  resident  of  her  native 
state,  at  Orwell. 


THE  ISLE  OF  SOMEWHERE. 
Oh,  the  beautiful  isle  of  somewhere ! 
That  beyond  our  vision  lies ; 
The  brush  of  the  artist  hath  sketched 
In  crimson  and  purple  dyes. 

Oh,  the  tranquil  isle  of  somewhere! 
Where  the  storm-tossed  bark  finds  rest. 
Within  the  harbor  its  anchor  cast. 
No  more  the  waves  'twill  breast. 

Oh,  the  fragrant  isle  of  somewhere! 
There  blooms  rose  and  eglantine. 
And  'mid  the  sturdy  oak's  foliage. 
The  tender  ivy-leaves  twine. 

Oh,  the  enchanted  isle  of  somewhere 
Shall  we  reach  it,  you  and  I; 
And  bask  in  the  radiant  sunlight 
Of  the  golden  by-and-by? 
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LIZZIE  WALDEN. 

The  poems  of  Miss  Walden  have  appeared  in 
the  local  press  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
have  been  favorablj'  received.    She  is  a  res- 


LIZZIE    WALDEN. 

ident  of  Union  City,  Indiana,  where  she  is 
well-known  and  greatly  admired  for  her  many 
attainments. 
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THE  RING. 

He  kissed  her  rose-red  lips  — 

'Twas  in  the  month  of  May  — 
Her  hand  into  his  own,  he  slips, 

And  softly  whispers:  May 
1  place  a  little  shining-  thing 

Upon  your  finger?    Say  — 
It's  but  a  tiny  gold  ring. 

"  I'll  wear  it  night  and  day; 
And  I'm  the  happiest  of  any 

Under  the  light-blue  sky," 
Thought  the  lady  fair. 

Roses  are  her  lips  and  golden  her  hair. 
Again  he  kissed  her  rose-red  lips  — 

The  angels  witnessed  it  above  — 
And  on  her  finger  he  slips 

The  golden  pledge  of  love, 
Wear  it,  dear,  but  don't  put  it  by. 

This  may  change,  but  ne'er  can  I. 
"  O,  I  am  as  happy  as  any 

Under  the  light-blue  sky," 
Thought  the  lady  fair. 

Roses  are  her  lips  and  golden  her  hair. 
The  ring?  I've  worn  it  most  a  year; 


And  though  her  tears  to  him  did  peer. 
To  give  it  back  is  queer; 

But,  if  I  must?  Why,  here. 
And  from  her  finger  tore  it. 

Saying,  "If  I  had  never  worn  ii 
I  would  be  as  happy  as  any 

Under  the  light-blue  sky," 
Said  the  lady  fair. 

Pale,  pale,  are  her  lips. 
Though  golden  is  her  hair. 

A  VOICE. 
The  resurrection  day  is  nigh  at  hand 

Cried  a  voice  from  on  high ; 
Repent  ye  every  nation  of  the  land, 

An  awful  day  is  drawing  nigh ; 
When  a  storm  with  peals  of  thunder,  [tion ; 

Shall  come  to  shake  the  earth's  founda- 
Not  a  soul  on  earth  shall  slumber, 

'Twill  be  known  to  every  nation. 
Lightnings  flash,  and  look  not  slender. 

Leaping,  dancing  in  mid-air; 
And  to  our  wicked  hearts  will  render. 

Greatest  of  agony  and  despair. 
Many  voices  will  be  speaking. 

Asking  why  they  are  not  saved ; 
Many  and  many  a  soul  be  weeping, 

O'er  his  own  neglected  grave. 
Loud  and  clear  are  many  voices. 

Some  are  shouting  songs  of  praise; 
Others  weeping,  sorrowing,  waiting, 

Down  upon  their  knees. 
They  raise  their  voice  to  ask  forgiveness : 

Jesus  answers  them  " Too  late; — 
In  life  you  did  not  ask  for  mercy. 

Now  you're  subject  to  your  fate." 
Loud  and  clear,  a  Christian  singing; 

"  Glory  to  my  Lord,  my  King; 
Closely  to  the  cross  I'm  clinging. 

My  conscience,  heart  at  peace  with  him." 
Jesus  with  all  his  kindness. 

Deals  with  hearts  of  christian  light; 
Go  to  him  in  your  blindness. 

He  will  help  you,—  give  you  sight. 
Do  not  listen  for  the  story 

To  be  told  you  o'er  and  o'er,— 
Hasten,  hasten  on  to  glory. 

Safely  your  heart  with  Jesus  store. 
Call  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer; 

Seek  the  Lord  with  confidence; 
He  will  keep  you  from  the  slayer 

At  the  end  you  recompense. 

When  our  voices  to  God  we  uplift. 

And  our  hearts  to  him  are  given. 
It  seems  but  a  step  o'er  a  snow-white  cliff 

And  you're  in  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
Methinks,  how  grand  'twill  be 

When  around  God's  throne  we  gather, 
Our  God  in  all  his  glory  we  see. 

To  serve  him  there  forever. 
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MRS.  P.  WESTON  FARMER. 

Born:  Townsend,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  1819. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  poems  of  this  lady 
have  been  published  from  Maine  to  California 
by  the  periodical  pre«*.     She  is  now  a  resi- 


MRS.  P.  WESTON  FARMER.  | 

dent  of  Cureall,  Missouri,  where  she  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected.  Some  years  ago 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  a  neat  work 
that  received  very  favorable  notices. 
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THEKE'S  BEAUTY  EVERYWHERE. 

There's  beauty  in  the  summer  cloud. 

And  in  the  gentle  shower, 
And  in  each  little  drop  that  lies 

Concealed  amid  tlie  flower: 
The  arching  bow  that  spans  the  sky 

Is  bright  beyond  compare; 
The  sunbeams  bursting  on  the  earth 

Spread  beauty  everywhere. 
There's  beauty  in  the  rivulet 

That  murmurs  low  and  sweet; 
A  beauty  in  the  dimpled  wave. 

The  river  still  and  deep; 
There's  beauty  in  the  ocean. 

And  in  the  quiet  lake; 
The  spray  and  dancing  bubbles 

The  beautiful  partake. 
Tliere's  beauty  in  the  bright  greenwood 

And  in  the  little  flowers ; 
Thei-e's  beauty  in  the  songs  that  wake 

The  echoes  'mid  the  bowers; 


What  with  a  golden  sunset 

In  richness  can  compare  — 
O'er  the  broad  landscape  flinging 

Its  beautj-  everywhere? 
There's  a  calm,  and  quiet  beauty 

In  the  dewy  twilight  gray  — 
As  silently  the  beams  of  light 

Steal  from  the  earth  away ; 
There's  beauty  in  the  flre-fly 

As  it  sparkles  in  the  air; 
There's  beauty  in  the  cricket's  song; 

And  beaut}-  everywhere. 
There's  beauty  in  the  bright  full  moon. 

The  deep  blue  vault  on  high. 
And  beauty  in  each  little  star 

That  twinkles  in  the  sky; 
There's  a  solemn  beauty  resting 

On  the  deep  and  stilly  night ; 
And  beauty  in  the  morning's  dawn 

Arrayed  in  rosy  Light. 
There's  beauty  in  the  laws  ordained 

Bj'  Him  who  rules  above; 
A  beauty  calm  and  holj- 

In  a  mother's  Matchful  love; 
A  sister's  sweet  affection  — 

A  father's  guardian  care  — 
A  brother's  manly,  open  brow  — 

All,  all  have  beauties  rare. 


THIS  WESTERN  LAND  OF  OURS. 
Fair  bard!  I  pray  thee  hither  come, 

'Twill  cheer  thy  saddened  muse; 
Come  roam  with  me  o'er  grassy  lawns, 

Bright  with  the  morning  dews; 
We'll  wander  by  the  murmuring  rill 

And  cull  the  sweet  spring  flowers; 
This  is  the  land  for  poet's  dreams. 

This  western  land  of  ours. 
My  home  is  on  the  verdant  shore 

Of  Mississippi's  tide. 
And  many  a  league  of  hill  and  dale 

Our  cherished  hearths  divide; 
I  know  thou  lov'st  thine  own  fair  stream 

And  all  thy  woodland  bowei-s. 
But  they  can  ne'er  inspire  thy  harp 

Like  this  bright  land  of  our's. 
Tlie  prairie  grass  waves  in  the  breeze 

And  wafts  a  sweet  perfume. 
From  many  a  wild  and  lovely  gem, 

Tliat  midst  the  tassels  bloom ; 
Here  the  proud  eagle  plumes  his  wing. 

As  'mid  the  clouds  he  towers ; 
No  laud  so  rich,  in  poet's  themes, 

As  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Then  come  and  string  thy  harp  anew. 

Dwell  not  upon  the  past; 
I'll  tell  thee  many  a  border  tale. 

To  while  away  the  hours; 
This  is  the  land  for  poet's  dreams. 

This  western  land  of  ours. 
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OLIVE  VAN  DENBURGH. 

Born  :  Northumberland,  N. Y.,  Nov.15,  1834. 
Miss  Van  Denburgh  follows  the  pi-ofession 
of  teaching-.    She  is  u  resident  of  Gloversville, 


OLIVE  VAN  DENBURGH. 

in  her  native  state.    Her  poems  have  appear- 
ed quite  extensively  in  the  local  press. 
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PRESENT,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 
I  g'azed  to-day  at  the  bright  g-reen  fields, 
With  their  buttercups  so  g-ay 
And  the  modest  daisies  fringed  with  white, 
While  my  mind  went  far  away. 
Went  far  away  to  the  gay  glad  hours 
Of  the  magic  long  ago. 
When  life  all  seemed  lilie  the  bright,  green 

fields. 
Where  naught  but  flowers  do  grow. 
Oh  the  airy  castles  I  then  did  build. 
They  were  fair  as  Heaven  to  view. 
And  when  destro5'ed  as  they  always  were 
I'd  quickly  build  anew. 
Oh !  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  glad  young 

heart. 
And  the  eyes  that  will  not  see 
That  burdens  of  life  the  lot  of  all 
Will  ever  come  to  me. 
And  then  this  question  I  asked  mj'self. 
Would  you  these  days  recall. 
And  learn  that  bitter  lesson  again 
That  grief  is  the  lot  of  all: 


Would  you  open  again  your  eyes  to  the  truth 

That  life's  a  battle-field. 

Where  you  must  fight,  e'en  day  and  night 

That  to  falter  is  to  yield? 

Would  you  learn  again  that  cruel  truth. 

That  life  is  like  a  dream; 

That  persons  and  things  of  every  sort 

Are  not  like  what  they  seem. 

Would  you  blunder  and  stumble  along  the  way 

With  naught  to  guide  your  feet, 

And  feel  that  ahead  was  death  and  woe, 

And  behind  was  no  retreat. 

Would  you  drink  that  bitter  cup  I  asked? 

And  my  tears  did  softly  flow 

For  just  that  single  drop  of  joy 

That  lies  so  far  below. 

"  Ah  no !  "  I  cried,  for  I've  gained  the  field, 

I've  my  weapons  at  my  side, 

I  would  not  give  my  armor  up 

For  it  has  been  sorely  tried. 

These  conflicts  soon  will  end  I  think 

For  Heavens  stand  in  view ; 

It's  fields  are  clad  with  fairer  flowers 

Than  childhood  ever  knew. 


THE  RUM  DEMONS. 
I  dreamed  I  stood  by  a  broad  highway. 

Where  passed  a  mighty  crowd; 
They  rushed  and  jostled  and  hurried  along 
With  laugh,  and  jest,  and  ribald  song. 

While  oaths  and  curses  filled  the  air. 

As  though  all  the  fiends  of  woe  were  there. 
It  was  a  strange,  mixed  multitude. 

Of  all  grades,  and  ages,  and  climes. 
And  as  they  passed  I  held  my  breath,    Ldeath, 
For  the  air  seemed  fraught  with  the  dews  of 

So  thick,  and  heavy,  and  hot  it  seemed. 

That  I  shuddered,  e'en  as  I  dreamed. 
They  marched  to  a  music  wild  and  strange. 

Played  by  demons  In  the  van. 
It  sounded  to  me  like  shrieks  of  woe. 
First  loud  and  deep,  then  fast,  then  slow. 

Like  the  wail  of  a  poor  soul  lost  to  heaven. 

Who  never  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
A  fearful  sight  those  demons  wei-e, 

Their  garments  dripping  blood; 
Their  eyes,  like  balls  of  living  fire. 

Shot  lightning  as  they  rode. 
And  yet  I  thought  they  drew  that  crowd 

By  a  charm  unknown  to  me;  [along 

For  they  pushed,  and  crowded  and  hurried 

Like  the  waves  of  the  roUing  sea. 
I  thought  that  each  one  bore  the  mark 

Of  the  demons  in  tlie  van; 
On  some  it  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 

I  could  read  it  as  they  ran. 
Some  were  sad,  and  some  were  gay,- 

Others  were  wild  and  rude ; 
Some  shook  as  though  the  fires  of  hell 

Were  burning- in  their  blood.    •    •    ' 
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MRS.  NELLIE  MARIE  BURNS. 

This  ladj-  was  married  in  1878  to  Thomas 
Burns,  the  actor  and  comedian.  She  was  also 
a  member  of  the  dramatic  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  a  few  years  after  her  mari-iage. 
ForlU',llI^  a  decade  the  poems  of  Mi^.  Burns 


Mli>.    ^ELL,IE  MARIE  BURNS. 

have  appeared  in  the  leading  journals  of  the 
east,  and  she  is  now  preparing  a  volume  of 
her  collected  poems  for  publication.  When 
not  traveling-  with  her  husband,  Mrs.  Burns 
resides  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Kit- 
tery  Point,  Maine. 
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CEICKET. 

The  golden-rod  nods  brig-litly. 

The  thistle-wraiths  float  liglitly 
Like  a  band  of  fairy  goblins  thro'  the  air ; 

Still  Balder  holds  the  fortress 

And  Nanna  is  the  portress. 
Yet  this  morn  I  heard  a  cricliet  chirping  there. 

O,  banshee  of  the  summer ! 

Thou  sombre  little  comer. 
In  thy  pallium  of  monasterial  black. 

Each  tender  breeze  that  passes 

Thj'  synod  midst  the  grasses. 
Brings  the  burden  of  thy  mournful  coronach. 

When  merry  sleigh-bells  jingle. 

Thy  song  beside  the  ingle 
Is  the  lullaby  of  Baby,  John  and  Dot, 

While  memorj'  grows  silly 

At  thought  of  stupid  Tilly 
Dreaming.open-mouthed.in  Peerjbingle^s  cot. 


But  for  me  beloved  faces 

Prom  scented  summer  places 
To  the  battle-field  of  life  have  gone  away. 

The  ocean  rote  grows  stronger, 

Tlie  autumn  evenings  longer 
When  thy  solemn  little  pibroch  'gins  to  play. 

Though  robin  in  the  thicket 

May  drown  thy  chirping,  cricket: 
Yet  the  warning  of  thy  prelude  doth  appear; 

Thou'lt  sing  the  flowers  to  sleeping. 

Thy  tinj-  masses  keeping,  [bier. 

Till  the  last  red  leaf  drifts  downward  to  its 


DREAMS. 
Beyond  the  din  and  wrestling 

Of  this  common  life  and  woe, 
'Mid  fairy-forests  nestling 

The  flowers  of  dreamland  grow. 
To  the  sombre  hills  of  science 

That  would  scatter  fancies  bright. 
We  waft  back  our  defiance 

From  each  narcotic  height. 
And  the  soul  no  more  regretting 

Its  failures  of  the  day: 
In  this  lotus-land  forgetting  — 

All  trouble  cast  away. 
"  Adieu,"  we  say  to  sorrow, 

As  those  slumberous  mountains  rise; 
While  we  rest  until  the  morrow 

In  the  realm  of  folded  eyes. 
From  our  hands  we  throw  the  burdens 

That  tlie  weary  senses  weigh. 
To  find  the  waiting  guerdon 

'Mong  isles  of  dreamland  gray. 


WINDS. 

When  the  north  winds  blow  and  wajsides  lie 

White  in  the  arms  of  December: 
My  lieart  wakes  up  with  a  pitiful  cry 

To  moan  witli  the  winds  and  remember. 
And  what  say  the  winds  from  their  far  height 
blown 

Over  the  sunset  towers? 
Rending  the  air  with  such  desolute  moan. 

That  the  frighted  eagle  cowers. 
Shrieking  aloud  as  they  pass  the  door. 

Hurrying  on  to  the  river : 
Lashing  the  sea  into  maddened  roar. 

'Till  the  placid  shore  lands  shiver. 
"  Hear,  oh  hear!  "  chant  the  sighing  winds, 

Thro'  the  outer  turret  waning; 
"  By  a  mighty  power  we  are  forced  to  find 

Relief  in  our  complaining." 
"  Wanderers  we  from  our  liome  of  cloud. 

Hiding  in  places  dreary: 
Goaded  to  wrath  "till  we  smite  the  proud. 

Soothed  'till  we  fan  the  weary." 
"  Avengers  we !  when  for  long  past  sin 

The  pain  of  conscience  ceases. 
We  awaken  witli  cries,  the  voice  within 

Of  a  stern  and  sad  Nemesis." 
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ALBERT  ULYSSES  LESHER. 

Born:  Fayetteville,  Pa.,  Oct.  4, 186.5. 
After  receiving  his  education,  Albert  taug'ht 
school  during-  the  winter  months  for  seven 
years :  he  tlien  read  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1890.  Mr.  Lesherhas  written  a  num- 


And  heedest  not  November  winds. 

However  fierce  they  blow. 
Oh,  lovely  little  flower. 

Uplifting  from  the  sod  — 
Thou  symbol  of  our  power  — 

Thou  blessed  golden-rod. 
Like  thee— the  golden-crested, 

Our  mighty  land  has  grown ; 
Like  thee,  the  tempest  breasted, 

Like  thee,  her  summer's  known: 
But  God—  the  Great  All  Father  — 

Who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Has  raised  both  plant  and  nation, 

Has  watched  and  prospered  all. 
'Mid  stoi-m,  'mid  hail,  'neath  sunshine. 

Still  wave  thy  golden  crest. 
Still  live  the  symbol  flower  — 

The  Shamrock  of  the  West. 
Though  thrones  and  crowns  may  crum- 
ble. 

And  kingdoms  rise  and  fall, 
Fair  western  land,  the  last  and  best. 

Thou  shalt  survive  them  all; 
For  thee,  the  Great  Jehovah, 

Hath  lifted  from  the  sod. 
And  given  thee,  with  many  gifts. 

The  blessed  golden-rod  — 
The  golden-rod  of  empire. 

Which  shall  endure  alway. 
Until  the  sun  to  darkness  turns 

And  earth  shall  pass  away. 


ALBERT  ULVS^K 


ber  of  poems  which  have  been  widelj'  publish- 
ed in  the  papers  throughout  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  held  numerous  positions  of 
honor  at  Manheim  in  his  native  state. 
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THE  GOLDEN-ROD. 

From  Maine  to  California, 

From  AUeghanies'  crest. 
To  where  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Stand  guardians  of  the  west; 
From  fair  Dakota's  fountains 

To  tropic  Mexic  wave  — 
From  where  the  proud  Potomac 

Flows  bj'  our  chieftain's  grave - 
Thou  growest  beauteous  flower. 

Sown  by  the  hand  of  God ; 
Thou  symbol  of  our  power. 

Thou  blessed  golden-rod. 
When  soft  blow  summer  zephyrs. 

When  fall  the  autumn  leaves. 
Or  when  the  wind  of  winter 

Through  lordly  forests  grieves - 
Thou  liftest  still  thy  golden  crest 

Above  the  winter's  snow 


WHEN  THE  FRIENDS  OF  YOUTH  ARE 
GONE. 

"There  are  gains,"  the  poets  tell  us, 

"  For  all  losses  "  of  the  heart. 
For  the  sorrows  that  subdue  us. 

For  the  tears  that  f  reelj'  start, 
For  the  golden  sun  of  morning. 

For  the  vanished  stars  that  shone; 
But  there  is  no  compensation 

When  the  heart  is  left  alone: 
Cho.— For,  though  Heaven  seem  more  near 
thee 

With  life's  battle  fought  and  won. 
Nothing  on  the  earth  can  cheer  thee 

When  the  friends  of  youth  are  gone. 
There  are  joyous  hours  for  sorrow- 
Future  joy  for  present  pain. 
For  to-day  —  a  bright  to  morrow, 

For  the  draught-refreshing  rain; 
For  the  vanished  years  of  childhood 

Manhood's  prime  reserves  reward; 
For  the  desert  stands  a  wildwood 

Pleasant  peace  for  gorj-  sword : 
There  is  consolation  surely 

In  the  thought  of  future  life. 
There  is  time  for  contemplation 

In  the  rest  that  follows  strife. 
There  are  thoughts  of  old-time  voices 
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In  the  future  chorus  grand. 
And  the  weary  heart  rejoices  — 

Almost  stirs  the  palsied  hand : 
Like  the  noble  gray-haired  statesman. 

You  may  win  life's  battles  all, — 
Victor  triumph  o  er  your  trials 

Like  the  sage  of  Donegal, 
Wear  the  civic  crown  of  laurel 

When  thy  active  life  is  done. 
But  the  joyous  past  will  haunt  thee 

When  thy  heart  is  left  alone. 

TWO  HARVESTS. 

As  you  look  across  the  grain-flelds. 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  June, 
When  all  the  voices  of  nature 

Blend  in  harmonious  tune; 
As  you  see  the  golden  harvest 

Gleam  on  the  vernal  hills ; 
As  the  merry  song  of  the  reapers 

Your  heart  with  rapture  thrills; 
As  you  gaze  in  admiration 

On  the  earthly  fields  so  fair, 
Do  you  think  of  the  beautiful  harvest  — 

Of  the  Father  over  there? 

Of  the  harvest  that  lasts  throvigh  the  ages, 

In  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above. 
Where  all  is  light  and  glory. 

And  peace,  and  joy  and  love? 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  in  Heaven 

The  blest  have  their  work  to  do; 
That  each  by  His  wisdom  is  given 

Some  object  to  pursue. 
Some  exalted  work  for  the  Master, — 

Some  task  supremely  blest ; 
For  the  tireless  labor  of  Heaven, 

Meaneth  "eternal  rest." 
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MRS.  HAXXAH  E.  M.  ALLEN. 

Born:  Paris,  Me.,  Oct.  6, 1831. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Rose  Sanborn, 
this  lady  has  contributed  quite  extensively 
to  the  periodical  press.  She  now  resides  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska  at  Agnew,  where  she  is 
well  known  and  highly  respected. 

A  WINTER  PANSY. 
Once  in  the  morning  twihght  of  our  love, 
When  Hope's  first  red  had  scarcely  tinged  the 

gray, 
I  plucked  a  pansy  from  its  winter  bed 
And  gave  it  you :  In  its  fresh  face,  perchance, 
You  read  a  vague,  sweet  prophecy  of  good. 
Of  Love  surviving  life's  autumnal  chill. 
And  blossoming  even  in  its  winter  days. 
After  long  years,  once  more  I  pluck  for  you 
A  pansy  than  hat  braved  a  frosty  sky 
And  worn  a  snow-wreath  on  its  purple  brows. 
For  a  sweet  sign  that  in  our  hearts  to-day. 
We  find  the  old-time  prophecy  come  true. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  JAMIESOX. 

Bokn:  Dover,  Ahk.,  July  19, 1839. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson  have  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Ad- 


MRS.   JOSEPHINE  JAMIESON. 

vocate  and  numerous  other  publications. 
She  was  married  in  1856  to  W.  E.  Jamieson, 
with  whom  she  now  resides  at  Dye,  Texas. 


THE  SNOW. 

The  snow,  the  snow,  the  pure  white  snow. 

Coming  down  so  soft  and  low. 

Whirling  and  drifting  through  the  storm, 

Down  on  the  earth  to  keep  it  warm. 

It  comes,  it  comes  through  the  chilly  blast, 

Falling  on  woods  and  fields  so  fast; 

So  quickly  hiding  them  from  sight 

Beneath  its  spotless  robe  of  white. 

It  goes,  it  goes  to  the  home  of  the  poor. 

It  finds  its  way  through  the  rich  man's  door; 

Making  the  hearts  of  children  glad. 

Pinching  the  hungry  and  thinly  clad. 

It  flies,  it  flies,  yes  everywhere. 

Making  diamonds  here,  ci-ystals  there; 

Bringing  with  it  the  chirping  birds. 

The  bleating  lambs  and  lowing  herd 

O  see.  O  see  the  crystals  shine. 

Reflections  of  that  love  divine 

That  gave  the  world  a  sacred  light  — 

Making  the  gloomiest  day  grow  bright.    •    • 
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MRS.  LOUISE  G.  STAUNTON. 

Born;  Allen  Co.,  Ind. 
Fob  the  past  decade  the  poems  of  this  lady 
have  been  published  far  and  wide,  and  have 
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MRS.  LOUISE  G.   STAUNTON. 

been  well  received.  Mrs.  Staunton  has  re- 
sided in  Fort  Wayne  since  her  marriage  in 
1883  and  has  two  children  living. 
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THE  SEA  SHELL. 
O  beautiful  shell  from  the  murmuring-  sea. 
Why  sing-  of  the  charms  of  the  ocean  to  me? 
Whose  strange,  restless  waters  seem  ever  in 

quest 
Of  earth's  brightest  jewels  to  hide  in  its  breast. 
O  pink-tinted  shell  from  the  dark,  stormy  sea. 
Canst  tell  me  if  deep, gloomy  caverns  there  be, 
Where  mermaidens  sport  in  the  water's  green 

light 
Away  from  the  moon  and  the  sunbeams  so 

bright? 
Canst  tell  me  of  jewels  so  costly  and  rare. 
That  gleam  in  the  bands   of   their   radiant 

hair  — 
Those  bright  water-nymphs,  who  dwell  under 

the  wave. 
Whose  castles  of  coral  the  deep  waters  lave? 
Do  they  love,  do  they  hate,  as  other  folks  do, 
In  that  strange  nether  world,  quite  hidden 

from  view 
By  numberless  fathoms  of  salt  ocean  spray. 
That  guard  and  protect  them  forever  and  aye? 


And  did  the  most  lovely  of  all  that  fair  band. 
Stoop  low  'mid  the  grasses  and  emerald  sand. 
To  breathe  in  the  ear  of  my  wonderful  shell 
Those  musical  notes  it  forever  must  tell? 

Forever?  ah,  yes,  when  this  warm,  beating 

heart 
To  dust  has  returned,  having  finished  its  part. 
Keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of  sorrow  and 

tears. 
Whose  echoes  are  lost  in  the  vanishing  years. 

But  through  the  thick  blackness  there  cometh 

a  ray 
That  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day, 
When  the  soul,  free  from  fetters,  shall  pass  to 

its  rest 
In  the  mansions  of  light,  the  home  of  the  blest. 

Then  sing,  pretty  shell,  of  the  days  yet  to  be. 
And  the  days  that  ai-e  gone,  and  of  the  deep  sea 
The  home  of  the  mermaiden, gracious  and  fair. 
And  the  mansions  of  light  o'er  the  river  of 
care. 


EXCELSIOR. 
Fair  youth,  within  whose  manly  breast 

The  fires  of  genius  smolder  low. 
Seek  well  to  feed  the  flame  aright. 

With  steady  hand,  both  sure  and  slow. 
Both  sure  and  slow,  remember  well 

The  magic  these  few  words  contain, 
Till,  in  the  fullness  of  God's  time. 

It  leaps  and  mounts  a  living  flame. 
A  shaft  of  flre  to  lead  the  way 

Far  up  the  rugged  path  to  fame. 
Till  on  the  summit's  dizzy  height 

With  dexter  hand  you  write  your  name. 
But  when  bright  honor's  diadem 

Descends  upon  thy  manly  brow 
Do  not  forget  the  low  of  earth. 

Compelled  beneath  the  yoke  to  bow. 
Strike  ever  for  the  poor,  the  weak. 

For  this  thy  God  hath  made  thee  strong; 
Hurl  down  the  tyrant,  lift  the  slave. 

Oppressed  by  cruel,  bitter  wrong. 
The  more  bright  honor  stoops  to  save, 

The  more  it  rises  in  its  might. 
But  why  remind  a  noble  soul 

Who  conscious  is  of  wrong  and  right? 
Accept  this  floral  wreath  from  one 

Who  knows  thee  not,   but  fain   would 
know. 
And  wear  the  blossoms  on  thy  breast 

Through   summer's   heat    and   wintei-'s 
snow. 
And  may  their  odors  ever  live 

A  tender  memory  in  thy  heart 
Of  youthful  hopes,  then  pass  beyond 

When  on  life's  .stage  you've  played  your 
part. 
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MRS.  NINETTE  M.LOWATER. 

Born:  Bolton,  Conn.,  July  29,  1844. 
Both  prose  and  verse  have  appeared  in  num- 
erous magazines  from  the  pen  of  tliis  lady. 


MRS.   NINETTE  M.  LOWATER. 

She  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1859,  and  six 
years  later  was  married  to  Harrison  Lowater, 
with  whom  she  now  resides  at  Rock  Elm,  Wis. 


APRIL. 


Ring-  out,  O  gladsome  Easter  bells, 

Tour  tale  of  joy  to  men ! 
From  out  the  winter's  grave  of  cold 

Earth  wakes  to  life  again. 
Each  bird  that  from  the  southward  comes 

On  pinions  swift  and  strong, 
Each  flower  that  blooms  from  roots  that  slept 

Where  winter  lingered  long. 
Renews  a  yearly  miracle. 

Greater  than  pen  or  paint 
E'er  told  in  book  or  pictured  scene 

Of  wonder-working  saint ! 


THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

Upward  from  the  earth  ascending,  through 
the  evening's  dew  and  mist. 

Through  the  clouds,  still  radiant  with  the  sun- 
set's gold  and  amethyst. 

Through  the  fields  of  azure  ether,  and  the 
boundless  realms  of  space. 

Rose  a  mighty  angel  slowly,  with  a  sad  and 
downcast  face ; 


On  past  worlds  unnamed,  unnumbered,  sweep- 
ing by  in  rhythmic  race, 
'Till  he  reached  the  great  white  portals,  and 

stood  in  the  audience  place. 
Spoke  the  voice  no  mortal  knoweth,  never 

heard  by  earthly  ear, 
Saying,  "  Wherefore  come  ye  hither?    Speak, 

my  child,  and  I  will  hear." 
Then  the  augel  fair  and  gracious,  with  white 

lilies  in  his  hand. 
Said  in  tones  as  sweet  as  waters  rippling  on  a 

a  sheltered  strand, 
"To  the  world  which  last  was  peopled,  I  was 

sent  to  lead  the  way. 
From  their  life  of  night  and  darkness,  to  the 

land  of  endless  day. 
Joy  I  bring  them  for  their  sorrow,  gladness 

for  their  woe  and  grief. 
Rest  from  all  their  toil  and  labor,  from  their 

sadness  sweet  relief. 
Yet  they  fear  me  and  they  shun  me,  shiver- 
ing at  my  touch  of  breath. 
And  they  name  me  but  in  whispers,  and  with 

white  lips  call  me  <■  death.' 
Could  they  only  know,  O  Father,  of  the  love 

which  marked  my  way, 
They  no  more  would  fear  my  coming,  or  would 

strive  my  steps  to  stay." 
"  Wisely,  then,"  the  Father  answered,  "have 

I  hidden  from  them  thy  face. 
Let  them  see  in  thee  mj'  justice,  not  the  token 

of  my  grace. 
Since  through  earth  with  all  Its  sorrows  they 

must  pass  to  find  the  way 
To  the  presence  of  my  glory,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  my  day. 
But  be  comforted,  O  spirit !  gift  supreme  to 

weary  men ! 
When  they  waken  in  my  likeness,  they  shall 

know  and  love  thee  then ! " 


MRS.  ETTA  E.  MYERS-STONE. 

Boen:  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Feb.  27, 1866. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  of  Anita,  Iowa,  where  she  now  re- 
sides on  a  farm. 

TO  AN  ENEMY. 
If  an  enemy  o'er  take  thee 

And  try  to  treat  thee  ill. 
Be  his  intents  e'er  so  evil, 

Be  thou  forgiving  still. 
Ever  show  a  christian  spirit  — 

Doing  good  for  evil  done ; 
If  in  ways  he  tries  to  crush  thee. 

Why  —  forgive  him ;  every  one. 
In  thy  daily  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Pray  for  him  who  tries  to  do 
Acts  and  deeds  of  spite  and  envy 

Trying  hard  to  injure  you. 
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MRS.  S.  HAZLETT-BEVIS. 

Born:  Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  17, 1846. 
Removing  to  Cinciuuati  in  1884  from  Mar- 
quette, Michigan,  Mrs.  Hazlett-Bevis  has  be- 
come well  known  as  a  journalist,  and  is  now 
on  the  local  stafT  of  the  E%-ening-  Post.  She  has 
the  undoubted  claim  to  author,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist; has  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  press; 


MRS.    S.    HAZLETT-BEVIS. 

and  is  also  editing  Noted  Women  of  Cincinnati, 
which  will  be  published  in  1890.  Mrs.  Hazlett- 
Bevis  organized  the  Women's  Press  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  and  was  its  first  president.  After 
many  years  of  widowhood  she  was  married  in 
1889  to  Henry  H.  Bevis.  In  temperament,  this 
lady  is  ever  cheerful  and  of  a  lively  and  social 
disposition.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Hazlett-Bevis 
have  appeared  in  the  leading  publications  of 
America,  and  have  been  liighly  spoken  of. 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD. 
Only  a  tiny  hand-clasp. 

Only  an  accent  mild: 
Only  a  pattering  footstep. 

But  that  of  a  little  child. 
Only  blue  eyes  uplifted. 

Only  a  pleading  filed ; 
Only  a  heart  in  jearning. 

And  that  of  a  little  child. 
Only  a  trust  in  keeping, 

Onlj-  to  be  beguiled; 


Only  glistening  teardrops, 
The  blood  of  a  little  child. 

Only  a  heart-grown  callous. 
Only  a  soul  defiled: 

Only  a  saddened  memory  — 
A  neglected  little  child. 


SOMETIMES. 
Sometimes,  when  all  about  is  still. 

And  calmly  wafts  the  evening  air, 
The  pent-up  feelings,  and  the  will. 
Both  prostrate  lie  in  deep  despair. 
Sometimes. 

Sometimes  in  spite  of  reins  well  held. 
Whose  white  hand-power  is  self-control. 

With  lips  compressed,  and  bosom  swelled 
With  heartache  hunger  of  the  soul. 
Sometimes. 

We  cannot  pray,  we  only  moan, 

And  lie  in  misery  so  abject  — 
With  hands  clasped  tensely,  cold  as  stone, 

And  tears  dried  hotly—  none  suspect. 
Sometimes. 

We  long  for  death,  a  sudden  hush 

To  fall  upon  us  as  we  sit: 
Oblivion  without  noise  or  crush. 

And  thus  the  end,  while  shadows  flit. 
Sometimes. 

Perhaps  the  dearest  hopes  of  earth. 
Our  idols  shattered,  merest  clay. 

Long  years  of  toil,  that  knew  no  girth, 
By  lightest  breeze  are  swept  away. 

Sometimes. 

We  wonder  if  He  knew  or  cared? 

It  seems  so  to  our  breaking  heart. 
Mocking  the  life  that  He  hath  spared, 

Thinking  naught  of  that  greater  part. 

Sometimes. 


SMILE  AND  BE  GLAD. 

Smile,  though  the  heart  be  breaking; 

Smile,  though  the  clouds  droop  low; 
Smile,  in  the  morn  awaking; 

Smile,  when  to  rest  you  go. 

Think  of  the  day  with  gladness. 
Though  toilful  the  hours,  and  long; 

Banish  all  care  and  sadness, 
Lighten  your  labors  with  song. 

Open  the  doors  of  j'our  sanctum. 
That  "  Holy  of  Holies  "—your  heart; 

Let  in  the  sunshine  that  will  come. 
And  be  of  you  ever  a  part. 

Speak  kindly  words  to  the  erring; 

Harsh  ones  embitter  the  soul; 
Each  to  the  other  deferring. 

Holding  o'er  self  full  control. 
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Be  content,  be  kind,  be  loving-: 
Eemember  the  shortness  of  life; 

Its  not  worth  while  to  be  proving-  — 
Constantly  arguing  with  strife. 

Every  life  hath  its  bitter, 
As  well  as  its  sweets  to  drain ; 

It  is  not  "all  pomp  and  glitter," 
That's  freest  from  sorrow  and  pain. 

The  "  Golden  Rule  "  is  the  best  one, 
To  follow  the  whole  journey  through ; 

"Do  unto  others,  as  you  aione. 
Would  have  others  do  unto  you." 


ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS. 
One  of  these  days  when  all  the  years  so  silent 
Have  passed  into  eternity  at  last. 
And  you  and  I  stand  face  to  face  thus  meet- 
ing. 
Shall  we  remember  all  the  bitter  past? 

Shall  we  remember  all  the  woe  and  heartache. 
That  met  us  on  life's  morn  and  sunlit  pathV 
Shall  we  in  awe  stand  back, the  pain  renewing, 
As  glance,  to  glance,  the  greater  misery  hath? 

Will  stifled  moans, pale  lips  the  torture  hiding. 
Be  wrung  from  hearts   whose  cup   is  more 

than  full? 
Will  tears  trace  deeper,in  the  furrows  graven? 
Or  shall  an  apathy  our  spirits  lull? 

Shall  aching  brain  be  horrified  with  vision. 
Panoramic  view  of  scenes  we  would  forget? 
Shall  warm  hands  clinch,  and  make  therein 

incision. 
And  blood  drip  from  a  life  full  of  regret? 

Must  all  the  thorns  be  tread  upon  as  olden. 
Our  weary  feet  no  rest  as  yet  to  feel? 
Must  burdens  borne,bow  lower  in  submission. 
Before  His  touch  our  broken  spirits  heal? 

If  so,  dear  God,  from  out  thy  Icving  kindness. 
Let  one  soul  drift  into  a  blissful  naught  — 
My  own  —  and  if  a  wild  mistaken  blindness, 
Forgive,  and  understand  the  silence  bought. 


MRS.  JOHN  MCVICAR. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  been  published 
in  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  other  magazines 
of  equal  prominence.  She  is  a  resident  of  De- 
troit, where  her  husband  is  the  manager  of 
the  Michigan  State  Printing-  and  Binding. 
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DOUBT. 

With  weary  feet  we  tread  the  barren  waste. 
O'er  deep  morass,  up  rocky,  toilsome  steep; 

If  blue  breaks  through  the  clouds,  we  scarce 
can  see. 
To  dim  our  eyes  that  only  wake  to  weep. 


Or,  if  wo  catch  a  glint  of  smiling  skj-. 

For  us  a  pleasant  path  seems  opening  out; 
We  question:  Is  this  blue?  Where  does  that 
lead? 

And  lose  perchance  life's  purest  joy  through 
doubt. 
A  hand  is  stretched  to  us  upon  the  way  — 

Coward,  we  pause  ere  yet  we  give  our  own. 
Though  yearning  for  its  helpful  clasp; 

Doubt  robs  us,  and  again  we  are  alone. 
Blind  cowards  we,  life's  fairest  blossoms. 

Doubt  withered,  thickly  sti-ew  our  way ; 
And  loyal,  loving  hearts  turn  from  us. 

The  while  it  whispers :  might  they  not  be- 
tray? 
Doubt  most  insures  the  loss  it  dreads, 

While  perfect  trust,  if  freely  given, 
Might  so  weld  bonds  we  fear  so  frail 

Not  all  of  time  should  see  them  riven. 


MRS.  ELIZA  H.  RUBLE. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  exten- 
sively in  the  local  press.  She  is  now  a  resident 
of  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


WASHING  DISHES. 
Good  exercise  is  well  prescribed 
To  give  ladies  strength  and  health. 
Ball,  horseback-ride,  or  anything 
That  's  consistent  with  their  wealth. 
There  are  roller-skates  and  tennis 
To  satisfj-  their  wishes. 
But  recommend  a  lady  fair 
Who  cares  to  wash  the  dishes  — 
Then  do  be  spry  and  wipe  them  dry, 
Don't  frown  or  pout,  or  kick  about 
Such  little  things  as  dishes. 
That 's  exercise  of  a  good  kind  — 
It  serves  a  purpose  double; 
Adds  strength  to  muscle  and  to  will. 
Gives  "  ma"  of  course  less  trouble. 
It  will  brace  your  nerves  in  future 
If  all  don't  go  delicious. 
When  with  a  score  of  other  things 
You've  got  to  wash  the  dishes. 
Then  wash  and  dry  and  place  them  high 
Each  by  themselves  upon  the  shelves 
Those  harmless-looking  dishes. 
Perfoi'mance  on  pianoforte 
Is  construed  by  all  quite  fine. 
And  rubbing  on  an  old  wash-board 
Must  be  exercise  divine. 
Better  than  croquet  or  sliding. 
Or  angling  for  the  fishes. 
Is  the  present  never-ending- 
Old  game  of  washing  dishes. 
Then  wash  and  rinse  with  many  squints, 
Whate'er  your  fate,  oh.  do  not  hate 
Those  much  neglected  dishes. 
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JAMES  M.  LECOUNT. 

Born:  Lyons,N.Y.,  Sept. 24, 1835. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Hugeuots  that  settled  in  Duchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
Michigan,  then  to  Ohio,  and  finally  settled  on 
a  farm  iu  Wisconsin.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  James  learned  the  tinsmiths'  trade,  and 


J  AMI  ^  M    L  COUNT. 

later  carried  on  a  hardware  business  in  Hart- 
ford, where  he  now  resides.  In  1876  Mr.  Le 
Count  iDought  the  Hartford  Press,  which  he 
still  publishes.  Since  entering  the  publishing 
business  the  poems  of  Mr.  LeCount  have  con- 
stantly appeared  in  the  local  press,  and  have 
received  favorable  mention.  In  1890  he  hopes 
to  publish  The  Hermit  of  Holy  Hill,  a  poem  of 
five  cantos  in  the  style  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 
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THERE  IS  JOY  IN  OUR  house: 

Tliere  is  joy  in  our  house  to-night—  for  I  hear 

The  voices  of  my  children  and  wife;      [dear 
They  are  telling  each  other  how  father,  so 

Will  wear  the  red  ribbon  for  life. 
Yes,  hark!  they  are  telling,  while  each  heart 
is  swelling. 

With  a  joy  that  it  ne'er  knew  before  — 
How  he's  taken  the  vow,  and  the  red  ribbon 
now 

He  will  wear  on  his  bi-east  evermore. 
There  is  joy  in  our  house  to-night,  for  I  know 

They  believe  I  will  honor  the  cause; 


That  manhood  enough  is  left  me  to  show- 
To  the  world  that  I'm  not  what  I  was. 
Yes,  hark!  they're  believing,  that  I  am  not 
deceiving 

Those  dear  ones  who  loved  me  in  shame, 
They've  faith  iu  the  ribbon,  for  I  wear  it  un- 
hidden. 

They  have  faith  in  the  pledge  to  reclaim. 
There  is  joy  in  our  house  to-night,  I  am  sure. 

For  I  hear  their  sweet  chorus  in  song. 
And  I  know  they  are  happy,  in  feeling  secure 

That  my  pledge  will  be  lasting  and  long. 
Yes,  hark !  they  are  singing,  each  happy  voice 
ringing 

Like  the  chorus  from  angels  on  high;     [say. 
And  I  list  to  the  lay,  and  the  words  seem  to 

Keep  the  ribbon  and  pledge  till  j'ou  die. 
There  is  joy  in  our  house  to-night,  may  it  ever 

Be  thus,  hark!  I  hear  them  implore  — 
O!  God!  in  thy  mercy  protect  him,  and  never 

Again  may  he  drink  as  before  — 
Yes,  hark;  they  are  praying  —  O!  list  what 
they're  saying: 

God  grant  this  our  earnest  request. 
May  his  faith  be  unshaken,  in  the  pledge  he 
has  taken 

And  the  ribbon  he  wears  on  his  breast. 


TO  A  BLUEBIRD. 

Bluebird,  messenger  of  spring. 

Pausing  in  thy  flight  to-day, 
Near  my  home  I  hear  thee  sing, 
Making  all  the  woodlands  ring 

With  thy  joyous,  happy  lay. 

Couldst  thou  tell  me  of  the  clime. 

Of  that  far-off  southei-n  land, 
Where  you  pass  the  winter's  time  — 
Is  then  landscape  fair  as  mine? 

Hills  and  forests  there  as  grand? 
When  you  wing  your  flight  to  where 

The  orange  ripens  all  the  year, 
Midst  the  heated  tropic  air — 
Do  they  greet  thy  coming  there 

With  the  joy  that  we  do  here? 
Oft  I've  pondered  and  would  know 

Who  directs  thy  wondrous  flight  — 
Tells  thee  when  to  come  and  go 
From  the  land  of  heat  or  snow. 

Whose  the  hand  that  guides  thee  right? 
Perchance  this  foresight  is  revealed 

By  Him  who  hath  created  all;  ' 
Who  does  the  least  from  danger  shield; 
Who  paints  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

Him  who  notes  each  sparrow's  fall. 
Bluebird,  stay  thy  northern  flight. 

Soar  not  farther  on  thy  way; 
Tliou  art  welcome  to  my  sight. 
And  your  songs  are  my  delight  — 

x\zure  bird,  I  bid  thee  stay. 
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MRS.  LUCY  A.FISHER. 

Born  :  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  ^.ppeared  for  the 
past  few  years  in  the  local  papers.    In  persou 


MK^.  LUtY  FISHLK. 

she  is  quite  small,  with  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Her  husband  died  in  1885,  and  she  is  at 
present  residing-  in  Dakota  City,  Iowa. 


THE  GOLDEN-ROD. 

0  golden-rod !  thou  beauty ! 

What  brought  thee  where  purple  flowers 

weep? 
Didst  an  angel  speak  to  thee 
To  whisper  of  thy  love  to  me? 
Thou  graceful  flower  of  mj^  choice  — 
Glowing  untired,  so  fine,  so  meek. 
Thou  knowest  that  thou  hast 
An  admirer  thou  dost  seek. 
Thy  fame  so  oft  in  the  poet's  song, 
O,  tell  me  what  makes  thee  great? 
I'll  wait  very  patient  and  long 
To  learn  of  the  rod  of  the  great. 

1  M'hisper  to  thee  of  a  Father  — 
Who  holdeth  a  mighty  rod; 

He  strikes  and  shatters  my  jewels 
Palling  under  the  sod. 
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AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 
Sadly  around  me  the  autumn  leaves  fall. 
While  the  dark  clouds  hang  above  like  a  pall, 


Silence  and  gloom  they  are  spreading  o'er  all. 
Deep  in  the  forest  the  gloomy  winds  sigh; 
Bird  songs  and  flow'rets  no  longer  are  nigh; 
Summer,  sweet  summer,  we  bid  thee  good-by. 
Falling  leaves,  your  murmurs  reach  me  — 
Wafted  through  my  open  door  — 
And  your  gentle  voices  teach  me 
All  the  summer  hours  are  o'er. 
Falling  leaves  I  watched  with  gladness 
When  you  ushered  in  the  spring; 
And  I  listen  now  with  sadness 
To  the  requiem  you  sing. 


MRS.  CLARA  H.  HAZELRIGG. 

Born:  Council  Grove,  Kan.,  about  1862. 
Commencing  life  as  a  school  teacher,  Clara 
subsequently  mai-ried  Mr.  W.  A.  Hazelrig-g  in 
1877.  Removing  to  Kansas  in  1884,  Mrs.  Hazel- 
rigg  has  ever  since  taught  school,  and  is  now 
principal  of  a  ward  school  In  El  Dorado.  In 
her  home-life  this  lady  is  very  amiable  and 
pleasant,  and  is  loved  and  respected  bj'  all  her 
acquaintances.  Many  of  her  poems  contain 
perfect  gems  of  thought.  Mrs.  Hazelrigg  has 
generally  written  under  the  initials  of  C.  H. 
H.,  by  which  signature  she  is  well-known  in 
the  literary  world. 


SYMPATHY. 

I  sit  to-night  in  the  gloaming 
On  the  sands  of  the  desolate  sea; 
And  the  mourning  clouds 
Like  dark  grave  shrouds , 
Float  drearily  o'er  me. 
Ah  me !  Ah  me ! 
Float  wearily  over  me. 

The  plover's  cry  rings  seaward 

O'er  the  sands  of  the  desolate  sea. 

And  the  wind's  sad  moan  — 

Like  a  human  groan. 

Thrills  sobbingly  through  mo. 

Ah  me !  Ah  me ! 

Thrills  sobbingly  through  me. 

From  o'er  the  passionate  ocean 

To  the  sands  of  the  moaning-  sea, 

A  feeling  of  tears 

And  of  dead  men's  fears 

Comes  like  the  rush  of  the  waves  to  me. 

Ah  me !  Ah  me ! 

Like  the  rush  of  the  waves  to  me. 

I  sit  to-night  in  the  glooming 

On  the  sands  of  Life's  desolate  sea; 

And  the  terrible  pain 

Of  the  yearning  main 

Is  a  thing-  as  I'eal  as  life  to  me. 

Ah  me !  Ah  me ! 

As  real  as  Life  to  me. 
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MRS.  LIZZIE  A.  SHIMMONS. 

Born:    Brookfield, Vt.,  1853. 
Under  the  non  de  plume   of  Blanche  Gray 
Mrs.   Shimmons  has  written  extensively  for 


MRS.   LIZZIE  A.   SHIMMONS. 

the  local  press.  In  1889  she  was  married  to 
John  H.  Shimmons,  a  merchant  doing- business 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  she  now  resides. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  LOVE. 
It  was  long-  ago  in  violet  time, 
That  an  angel  brought  from   the  heavenly 

clime 
A  message  so  pure,  and  rare  and  sweet, 
That  we  felt  for  a  time  our  joy  complete. 
For  what  shadow  could  ever  come  to  us  now, 
With  this  shining-  coronet  upon  our  brow. 
This  safeguard  of  hope  borne  from  above 
To  hallow  our  lives,  this  blessing-  called  love. 
We  lived  in  its  sunlight,  we  basked  in  its 

smile, 
'Tis  easy  when  loving  fond  hearts  to  beguile, 
We  dream  not  of  deceit  or  malice  or  sin 
While  the   heart  filled  with  love  is  beating 

within. 
Sweet  dreams  of  our  youth  are  you  flitting 

away. 
Have  life's  burdens  and  cares  made  the  heart 

grow  cold? 
If  so,  sweet  angel,  bring  a  message  I  pray. 
And  fresh  pages  of  love  to  our  liearts  unfold. 


THE  FORGETFtJLNESS  OF  SLEEP. 

Oh !  blessed  sleep  could  I  but  feel. 

The  soothing-  powers  o'er  my  senses  steal, 

Methinks  'twould  give  my  spirit  rest. 

To  wander  away  from  the  cares  that  oppress. 

And  forget  for  a  time  life's  sorrows  and  pain, 
And  live  the  bright  past  once  over  again. 
To  shed  your  halo  on  my  troubled  heart. 
And  sweet  incense  of  sleep  to  my  eyelids  im- 
part. 

And  lull  me  to  sleep  on  your  restful  wing. 
And  awaken  me  not  with  messages  that  bring, 
Sad  recollections  to  my  weary  brain 
As  I  awake  to  the  past  again. 

But  rather  let  me  gently  glide. 
Where  peace  and  rest  for  me  abide. 
Where  cares  of  earth  can  never  come, — 
In  realms  of  bliss  I'd  have  my  home. 

So  welconie  pure  and  gentle  sleep. 
Your  arms  entwined  around  me  keep. 
And  when  your  hold  on  me  is  riven. 
May  I  awake  at  last  in  Heaven. 


ZITELLA  COCKE. 

Born:  Perry  Co.,  Ala. 
This  lady  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and  vo- 
calist, and  by  profession  is  a  teacher  of  music. 
She  has  published  several  very  fine  musical 
compositions.  Literature  has  always  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  her  life.  In  1878 
her  translations  from  German  novels  were 
published,  and  the  press  at  once  commended 
the  purity  of  her  style  and  the  beauty  of  her 
English.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
Continent  and  various  magazines  of  promi- 
nence. The  Baltimore  American  speaks  in  tiie 
highest  praise  of  Zitella  Cocke's  literary 
ability. 

HER  NAME. 
I  pondered  long  —  you've  done  the  same 
No  doubt  —  on  what  should  be  the  name 
Of  that  fair  one  whom  fate  and  I 
Should  choose  for  true  love's  constancy. 
Mythology  and  legend,  classic  lore 
I  searched  —  and  yet,  I  looked  for  something 
more ! 

Should  she  be  Helen?  goddess?  queen? 

The  very  name  pictures  the  scene 

Of  discord ;  I'll  not  put  my  Troy 

At  such  a  chance  for  such  a  toy. 

That  bard  was  blind,  indeed,  spite  his  renown, 

Who  thought  a  woman  worth  so  fine  a  town ! 

Lucretia  was  a  model  dame: 
Besides,  I  rather  like  the  name; 
But  then,  I'd  fear  a  tragedy. 
And  heroines  are  not  for  me. 
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Cornelia's  fair,—  but  then  she  had  a  way 
Of  repartee,  and  having  the  last  say ! 

Virginia !  Ah,  a  lovely  wife ! 

But  that  I'd  always  see  the  knife 

At  her  white  throat.    Iphigenia,— 

A  martyr  that  I  much  admire? 

Aspasia's  charms  might  suit  great  Pericles, 

But  she  would  never  do  for  times  like  these ! 

Rebecca  might  please  Ivanhoe 
(It  seems  as  if  she  didn't,  though). 
The  beautiful  and  proud  Rowena 
I  might  have  loved  if  I  had  seen  her : 
I'm  glad  I  didn't.    As  for  Rosamond, 
She's   just  the  woman  I  would    most  have 
shunned! 

0  fair,  unparagoned  Elaine ! 

The  very  thought  of  her  brings  pain: 
And  as  for  royal  Guinevere, 
She  's  far  too  fine  for  daily  wear; 
And  husbands  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Griselda's  patience  must  not  look  to  see ! 

Aurora  rises  much  too  soon ; 

1  like  to  see  the  sun  at  noon. 
Preferring  fashionable  hours, 

I  do  not  care  to  wake  the  flowers. 
Phyllis  and  Phoebe  love  the  milking  pall; 
I  love  a  beauty  rather  pale  than  hale. 

Berthas  that  fill  a  poet's  mind. 

And  Mauds  to  gardens  I  resigned. 

In  vain  my  wanton  fancy  roved  — 

I  never  found  the  name  I  loved 

The  girl  I  met  —  I  love,  yes,  I  adore  her! 

I  never  asked  her  name  —  they  call  her  Nora ! 
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GODS  OF  HELLAS. 
O  ye  gods  of  sunny  Hellas,  are  ye  gone  for- 

evermore 
From  the  crystal  caves  of  Ocean  and  the  sing- 
ing, wave-kissed  shore ! 
Are   ye  hiding  in  the  mountains,  do  ye  lurk 

within  the  streams? 
Can  ye  come  no  more  to  mortals  in  their  long- 
ings and  their  dreams? 
Have  ye  quit  serene    Olympus,—  is  it  o'er, 

your  golden  reign? 
And  the  grand  Idfean  Mother  with  her  fair  im- 
mortal train. 
Shall  they  never  come  again? 

O  ye  gods  of  sunny  Hellas,  do  the  clouds  en- 
fold j'ou  now 

From  our  mortal  ken,  as  when  ye  leaped  from 
high  Olympus's  brow 

To  the  green  Thessalian  forests  and  the  founts 
of  Castaly,— 

Or  to  fierce  Scamander's  raging  tide,  to  fight 
for  th'  Atridce? 

Are  Dodona's  oaks  forsaken,  and  the  heaven- 
inspired  Dove, — 


Shall  she  never  utter  more  within  the  dark 
and  mystic  grove— 
The  dread  oracles  of  Jove? 

Does  the  pure,  untarnished  Artemis,  with  sil- 
ver-sandaled feet. 

Lead  her  goddess-nymphs  no  longer  to  the 
chase, —  a  huntress  fleet? 

Nor   the  winged   messenger  of    gods    make 
bright  the  common  air? 

Nor  the  blue-eyed    virgin    Pallas  heed  the 
maiden's  'plaining  prayer? 

Does  the  Goddess  of  the  Graces  hold  her  prize 
of  golden  fruit ! 

Do  the  waters  of  bright  Helicon  awake  Apol- 
lo's lute? 
Are  the  Muses  all  grown  mute ! 

Nay,  the  gods  of  sunny  Hellas  give  us  answer 

when  we  call; 
We  shall  hear  them,  if  our  struggling  souls, 

we  loose  from  worldly  thrall, — 
Bring  the  eyes  to  see  the  substance  in  the 

shadow;  for 'tis  so. 
Plastic  Nature  yields  her  secrets  to  the  hearts 

that  love  her ;—  lo ! 
Echo  lives  on  yonder  hills  —  fair  Dryads  s  peak 

and  zephyrs  fan 
Out  of  the  brook-born  reed-pipes,  music  sweet 

as  when  the  great  god  Pan 
After  trembling  Syrinx  ran ! 


POMEGRANATES. 

Pomegranates  sweet  and  pomegranates  sour 

Hang  in  the  red  October  sun : 
Nobody  knew,  when  they  were  in  flower 

And  their  life  had  just  begun. 
Which  was  the  sweet  and  which  was  the  sour. 

Till  they  ripened  one  by  one. 

The  blooms  were  hats  of  cardinal  hue 

And  trumpets  of  yellow  flame ; 
And  as  the  fruits  to  perfection  grew. 
Their  red-coats  were  just  the  same. 
Then  the  darts  of  the  sun  cleft  the  rinds  in 

two. 
And  their  deep-red  hearts  burst  out  to  view. 
But  till  they  were  tasted,  nobody  knew 
Where  the  sweet  and  the  sour  came. 
For  pomegranate  sour  is  a  bitter  cheat, 
But  a  luscious  thing  is  pomegranate  sweet. 

In  youth-time's  bright  and  rosy  bower 

A  bevy  of  maidens  plaj- : 
Their  fresh  young  life  is  just  in  flower. 
But  which  is  the  sweet  and  which  is  the  sour, 

Pray,  who  will  dare  to  say? 

But  there  will  come  a  day 
When  life's  sharp  darts 
Will  cleave  their  hearts, 
And  taste  we  must  in  adversity's  hour 
Which  nature  is  sweet  and  which  is  the  sour. 
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JAMES  G.  BERKELEY. 

Born:  Bardstown,  Ky.,  May  11,  1863. 
Although   Mr.    Berkeley  has   but   recently 
commenced  to  court  the  muse,  his  poems  have 


JAMES  G.   BERKELEY. 

already  appeared  extensively  in  the  local 
press.  He  resides  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  where  he  is 
the  county  assessor. 
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A  POETIC  FANCY. 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  all  fringed  with  black 
Glittering-  like  diamonds  from  Golconda's 
mine. 
Mirror  the  purity  of  her  chaste  soul. 
Her  tresses  falling-   like   a   bright   halo  of 
golden  glimmering  light 
Upon  her  bosom  fair  and  shoulders  white, 
Make  up  a  picture  tinted  with  the  glow  of  a 
celestial  light. 
Her  form  is  like  a  living-  statue- 
Perfect  in  its  symmetry  and  style; 
And  beauty  dwells  in  every  motion 

—  Breathes  in  each  entrancing  smile, 
—  Wraps  her  beauteous  arms  around  her 

Will  cling  to  her  forever  more. 
Lives  within  her,  hovers  'bout  her  — 

This,  the  loved  one  I  adore. 
From  her  sweet  ej'es  her  soul  doth  wander, 

Filling  other  souls  with  gladness. 
And  some  to  desperation  driving,  others  unto 
madness. 


Mingling  together  joy  and  pain 
Breaking,  then  healing  hearts  again. 

But  such  is  beauty's  mission — 
She  comes  into  the  world  to  crush 

The  loving  hearts  that  worship  at  her  shrine. 
Nor  heeds  the  love  of  those  devoted  ones 
who  ready  rush 

To  fall  beneath  her  cruel  blow 
To  meet  whatever  fate  she  doth  design. 


"DRAW." 
The  wind  outside  was  howling  loud, 

The  air  was  piercingly  cold. 
The  room  we  used  old  fortune  to  woo 

Was  rickety,  bare  and  old. 

The  cards  were  dealt,  the  die  was  cast. 
And  money  was  staked  to  loose  or  win. 

I  staid  on  a  "  bob-tail  flush  "  you  bet! 
And  I  hauled  the  "jack  pot "  in. 

I  staid  on  my  luck  to  draw  one  card 
I  missed  on  the  " catch"  and  it  struck  me 
hard; 
But  I  bet  my  "  hand  "  for  all  it  was  worth, 

—  Bet  like  I  owned  quite  heaven  and  earth  — 

—Bet  with  a  voice  both  steady  and  sound  — 

—  Bet  so  hard  that  he  laid  them  down  — 
Two  kings  and  a  pair  of  aces. 

The  boys  all  chuckled  and  pressed  their  sides. 
And  a  smile  stole  over  their  faces. 

Then  over  the  room  there  came  a  hush. 

As  I  threw  down  my  hand, — 
A  "  bob  tail  flush  " — 

And  raked  in  the  big  silver  "  cases." 

We  played  anew  in  lengthening  night, 
Dame  Fortune  we  wooed  and  trusted; 

We  played  'em  close  and  we  played  'em  tight. 
And  we  stole  all  the  cards  that  lay  in  sight. 

And  bet  on  the  bob-tail  flush  all  right. 
But  one  by  one  were  "busted." 

Till  at  last  in  this  game  of  national  fame, 
That  is  played  by  the  sons  of  Columbia's 
land. 

Were  left  only  me  and  also  P.  C— 
But,  I  haven't  his  name  at  command. 

We  played  away  in  the  dawning  gray  — 

He  got  four  kings  —I  dealt  them  that  way,— 
While  I  took  control  of  the  aces. 

He  bet  me  a  "  case  "  with  the  careless  grace 
That  is  born  in  a  good  poker  player. 

I  raised  him  a  score  and  seventeen  more. 
Just  to  show  him  that  I  was  a  stayer. 

He  smiled  a  sweet  smile  as  he  bet  me  his  pile. 

And  hope  lay  on  both  of  our  faces  — 
—  I  called  him  of  course  with  a  great  deal  of 
force 
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As  I  turned  to  his  gaze  the  four  aces,    [pile. 
And  I  smole  a  sweet  smile  as  I  raked  in  his 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  "  cases." 


IS  KISSING  THE  PROPER  THING  TO  DO  ? 
Is  kissing  the  proper  thing  to  do? 

I  asked  of  a  joyous  maiden  fair. 
To  the  query  she  blushed  and  answered  no, 

Though  the  zephyrs  were  kissing  her  hair 
And  the  lights  and  shades  did  come  and  go. 

Yet  they  played  o'er  a  mouth  like  cupid's 
how. 

Is  kissing  the  proper  thing  to  do? 

I  asked  of  a  bather  lithe  and  sweet. 
She  never  blushed,  but  she  answered,  no, 

Yet  the  tide  rolled  in  and  kissed  her  feet, 
And  the  waters  splashed  on  the  pebbly  strand 

While  the  glittering   spray   just  kissed  her 
hand. 

Is  kissing  the  proper  thing  to  do? 

I  ask  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  tide. 
And  none  of  these  made  answer,  no. 

So  certainly  kissing  is  right, 
The  sun  and  the  tide  and  the  zephyr 

Will  answer  the  query  for  you, 
And  each  and  all  will  tell  you 

It's  the  proper  thing  to  do. 


LILLIE  BELLE   GILLILAND. 

Born  :  Near  Danville,  III.,  May  1, 1868. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Gilliland  have  appeared  in 
the  local  papers  of  Kansas,  where  she  resides 
near  Maple  City.    She  is  a   member  of  the 
Western  Authors'  and  Artists'  Club. 


SUCH  IS  LIFE. 
When  but  a  child  I  built  beside  a  stream 
A  mimic  castle  —  pebbles  neatly  laid  — 
And,  standing  near,  I  watched  the  waters 
gleam. 
And  marked  how  merrily  the  ripples  played ; 
But   soon  through  them  a   swifter   current 
flowed ; 
O'erspread   by  castle;   swept  it  from   my 
sight. 
And  in  my  heart  a  sense  of  sorrow  glowed. 
Where  first  had  been  but  pure  and  true  de- 
light. 

'Twas  but  a  symbol  of  the  after  years. 

When  hopes  I  built  beside  bright  fancy's 
stream 
Held  ne'er  a  thought  of  coming  pain  or  fears, 

And  shadows  fell  not  on  the  water's  gleam. 
But  sorrow's  swift,  deep  current  flowed  upon 

The  castle  I  had  reared  with  joy  and  pride; 
The  bright  hopes  I  had  builded  all  are  gone  — 

Not  even  a  ruin  marks  the  streamlet's  side. 


MARTHA  HOUGHTON  LAMB. 

Born:  Cherokee,  Kan, Dec.  14. 1872. 
MissMattie  began  writing  verse  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  her  contributions  have  been 


MARTHA  HOUGHTON   LAMB. 

gladly  accepted  by  the  El  Dorado  newspapers. 
She  removed  to  Portland,  Oregan,  in  1889, 
where  she  now  resides. 


ODE  TO  PIKES  PEAK. 
Hail  thee,  snow-capped  mountain  peak, 
Thy  lofty  summit  would  I  seek. 

Monarch  of  the  plain ! 
Over  thy  majestic  head 
Countless  centuries  have  sped, 

May'st  thou  ever  reign. 
On  thy  rough  and  rugged  breast. 
The  bird  of  freedom  builds  his  nest, 

In  the  stunted  pine. 
Beneath  thy  coverlet  of  snow 
Unseen  ti'easures  lieth  low 

In  a  hidden  mine. 
In  thy  mighty  rock-ribbed  side. 
Yawning  caverns  open  wide, 

Un visited  by  light. 
Ever  hath  Aladdin's  lamp 
Pierced  thy  grottoes  deep  and  damp. 

Closed  to  human  sight. 
Old  mountain!  May'st  thou  ever  stand 
Like  a  monarch  in  the  land, 

Through  all  eternity. 
When  earth  and  sea  give  up  their  dead, 
When  lakes  and  rivers  leave  their  bed, 

May'st  thou  unchanged  be. 
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CHAUNCEY  W.  SEARING. 

Born:  Bridgeton,  Ind.,  1840. 
After  serving-  in  the  war,  Mr.  Searing  remov- 
ed to  Kansas,  since  wlaich  time  he  has  made 
teaching  and  publishing  his  profession.  He  is 
the  author  of  tlie  syllabic  system  of  short- 
hand.   Mr.  Searing  is  the  founder  and  pro- 


CHAUNCEY  ■\VAKKEX   SEARING. 

prietor  of  the  Osage  County  Republican,  pub- 
lished at  Quenemo.  The  poems  of  this  jour- 
nalist have  appeared  in  the  Terre  Haute  Ex- 
press, Voice  of  Masonrj',  and  various  other 
newspapers  of  equal  prominence. 
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SPARE  THE  DOVE. 
Set  down  that  gun,  thou  good  marksman ; 

Touch  not  a  single  quill ! 
The  dove  that  flutters  over  thee 

Does  best  the  Father's  will. 
Had  I  its  wings  I'd  straightway  fly 

Where  penitents  entreat 
For  mercy  as  they  contrite  kneel 

Low  at  the  Savior's  feet. 
And  when  the  words  of  peace 

"  Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven !  " 
Were  felt  within  the  sinner's  heart 

I'd  bear  the  news  to  heaven. 
I'd  listen  at  the  angels  shout, 

O'er  one  returned  to-day. 
More  than  the  ninety  and  nine 

That  goetli  not  astray. 


Descending  thence,  on  Jordan's  brim, 
I'd  cry  once  more  to  John: 

•'  Behold!  The  Holy  Spirit  brings 
One  more  "  beloved  son." 


LOOK  A  LITTLE  CLOSER  OFF. 

Jim  Whetstone  is  a  man  of  jokes. 

And  here  we  write  one  down, 
This  is  sort  of  fun  he  pokes 

At  men  about  this  town. 
He  called  for  pepper,  Dobson  did ; 

He  wanted  that  "done  ground," 
Jim  seized  the  can  and  raised  the  lid 

And  weighed  him  out  a  pound. 
Before  'twas  sacked  friend  Dobson  looked 

To  see  if  it  was  fine  — 
His  eyes  were  bad,  too  close  he  looked 

Not  thinking  in  his  mind. 
Jim  stirred  the  pepper ;  up  it  flew 

Into  poor  Dobson's  nose ! 
He  sneezed  until  his  face  was  blue 

And  he  burst  out  his  clothes. 
He  sneezed  again ;  his  neck  stretched  out 

A  yard,  or  maybe  more ; 
Again  he  sneezed  and  jerked  about 

Until  quite  through  the  door. 
His  fits  of  sneezing  faster  grew 

Till  prostrate  on  his  knees 
Poor  Dobson  fell.    The  mucus  flew  — 

Well,  have  that  as  you  please. 
Between  two  sneezes  there  were  four, 

That  pepper  working  still, 
When  Dr.  Vigor  drenched  him  sore 

With  something  through  a  quill. 
Two  days  and  nights  his  faithful  wife 

Watched  over  her  poor  man, 
And  since  that  time  poor  Dobson  looks 

"  Not  so  close  as  he  can." 

MORAL. 

Some  things  are  good  to  look  upon 

And  very  fair  so  see ; 
While  others  still  are  ticklish  things 

And  we  should  let  them  be. 


SOME  THOUGHTS. 

The  year  is  cold,  yet  is  not  old 

The  moment  it  is  so  'tis  new. 
The  hibernating  sun  blinks  cold, 
He  strays  southward  from  his  fold; 

He  will  return  with  breath  of  dew 
And  feet  aglow  as  burnished  gold 

To  trip  through  flowers  red  and  blue  — 

The  year  is  neither  old  nor  new. 
When  hearts  are  chill  they  too  seem  cold. 
The  warm  blood  barely  coursing  through , 
Love  strays  anon  far  from  his  fold, 
He  strays  to  conquer  and  to  hold 

Dominion  still  to  smile  on  you. 
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ROBERT  BOYD. 

Born:  Williamsburg,  O.,  July  3, 1840. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  now  a  resident  of  Wa-Keeney, 
Kansas,  where  he  follows  the  occupation  of 


ROBERT  BOVD. 

farming-  and  inventing;  and  be  is  also  well 
known  for  his  religious  fervor  and  zeal. 

THE  SLEET. 
I  will  send  an  icy  plating- 

On  the  grass  and  on  all  the  trees; 
I  will  plate  it  on  your  prairies 

With  a  sharp  and  cold  northern  breeze. 
While  you  upon  your  white  pillows 

All  unconsciously  are  dying  — 
Not  dreaming  of  the  many  pranks 

The  icy  element  is  playing. 
But  next  morning  upon  'wak'ning. 

You  find  the  grass  and  all  the  trees, 
All  mantled  in  an  icy  plating 

By  a  sharp  and  cold  northern  breeze. 
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MRS.  M.  MACKAY-SHARPE, 

Bokn:  Oakville,  III.,  June  20,  1856. 
Entering  the  academy  at  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
this  lady  soon  passed  the  examination  and  was 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  the  Monmouth 
college.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  entered 
the  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  made 
her  debut  on  the  stage  as  Miss  Nettie  Mackay. 
She  held  the  position  as  one  of  the  leading  vo- 
calists for  three  years,  when  she  received  a 
diploma  from  the  superintendent  and  profes- 


sors of  the  Conservatory.  She  has  also  appear- 
ed upon  the  stage  as  a  pianist.  Soon  after  her 
graduation  this  lady  was  married  to  P.  L. 
Sharpe,  and  returned  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 
I  watched  a  bud  tender 
As  close  the  green  sepals, 
■Wrapped  in  loving  embrace 
The  dark  crimson  petals ; 
And  1  thought  to-morrow 
It  will  certainly  be 
A  thing  of  great  beauty. 
And  quite  readj'  for  me. 
Then  watching  I  waited 
For  the  rosebud  to  bloom, 
Thinking  its  fragrance 
I'd  enjoy  in  my  room. 
At  last  it  unfolded 
Its  rich  petals  showing- 
The  golden  corolla 
With  pollen  o'erflowing. 
I  found  at  the  centre 
A  worm  had  been  eating  — 
Its  petals  were  ragged. 
Its  perfume  was  fleeting. 

LURLINE. 

The  revelry  was  at  its  height 

In  our  castle  by  the  sea; 

Oar  sailor-boy  was  home  to  stay. 

And  a  merry  time  bad  we. 

Gailj'  we  danced  and  played  and  sang 

With  light  hearts  from  morn  'till  night. 

Ne'er  thinking  that  the  sea  could  send 

On  our  happiness  a  blight. 

We  saw  a  storm  most  wild  arise. 

Beating  the  sea  against  the  rocks, 

The  white-capped  waves  each  other  smote 

With  a  roar  the  couch  mocks. 

And  as  with  fear  we  watched  the  storm 

From  our  castle's  windows  clear. 

We  heard  a  call  from  the  ocean 

Like  one  in  agony  there. 

And  rushing  to  their  aid 

A  fair  maid's  form  did  we  see 

In  the  waves  —  and  our  sailor  boy 

She  clasped  in  her  arms.  Ah,  me  I 

The  waves  went  back  to  the  ocean 

With  a  rushing  wild  weird  roar ; 

But  our  sailor-boy  and  the  maid 

Came  back  from  the  sea  no  more. 

A  captain  old  was  with  us  then, 

And  we  begged  him  to  explain; 

So  he  told  us  the  legend  old. 

Of  the  fair  maid  of  the  main. 

The  Spirit  who  rules  the  ocean 

Is  a  god  of  jealousj'. 

For  sailors  gone  he  sends  Lurline  — 

A  nym])h  of  the  briny  sea. 
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REV.  JOHN  G.  VAN  NESS. 

Bohn:  Fulton  County,  N.Y,  Dec.  6, 1853. 
After  g-raduating-  at  Union  College  the  Eev. 
John  G.  Van  Ness  entered  upon  his  lahors  as 
a  clergyman  and  is  now  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  at  Maquoketa,  la.    His 
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REV.   JOHN   G.    VAN    NESS. 

poems  have  appeared  in  the  secular  papers  of 
Iowa,  and  in  religious  publications  generally. 
Kev.  Van  Ness  has  been  prominent  in  temper- 
ance work  of  his  state ;  and  has  also  met  with 
great  success  as  a  lecturer. 
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THE  WINGED  BABY. 
Out  of  the  realm  of  gladness  one  bright  De- 
cember morn, 
With  angels  to  watch  its  progress  and  guard 
the  spirit  form, 
A  baby  soul  went  winging  its  pathway  to  the 
earth, 
To  bless  the  home  that  waited,  to  give  it 
earthly  birth. 
Down,  down  it   swept,  far   downward,  past 
planet,  star  and  mist; 
Past   where  the   clouds   draw   water,    and 
winds  liide  where  they  list ; 
Past   mountains   alwaj's   snow-crowned  and 
valleys  famed  in  song, 
Like   shafts   of   glory   falling   the   convoy 
sped  along. 
The  stars  sang  in  their  orbits,  a  question  as 
they  flashed 


The  spheres  in  heavenly  music  the  same  odd 

query  asked. 
And  voiceful  were  all  the  spaces,  while  angels 

laughed  or  smiled 
To  eacli  interrogation,  why  this  is  love's  own 

child. 

The  travelers  reach  a  doorway,  and  find  a 
chamber  fair. 
Where  wifely  heart  beats  promise  to  make  a 
mother  rare; 
Then  hastening  down  a  staircase  love  casting 
out  all  fear, 
The  angels  leave  the  baby  with  papa  and 
mama  near. 

The  eyes  so  laughing  loving  caught  from  the 
haze  of  blue. 
Bring  tears    on  grandpa's    wringles,  (I'm 
sure  that  this  is  true;) 
A   straying   beam  of  sunshine   makes,    lips 
pink  round  and  sweet. 
While  grandma's  snowy  tresses  frost  dimp- 
les in  each  cheek.        .... 


MY  LITTLE  NEIGHBOR. 
We  played  together.  Will  and  I, 

One  summer  long  ago. 
His  body  full  of  life  and  joy  — 

Mine  full  of  pain  and  woe ; 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  tempting-  lips, 

I  think  I  see  them  yet : 
His  chubby  arms  around  my  neck 

How  lovingly  they  met. 

We  wandered  'neath  the  orchard  boughs, 

With  unrjpe  fruit  now  laden; 
Where  lazily  the  swing  hung  down. 

Untouched  by  boy  or  maiden. 
With  salt  in  hand  we  watched  the  birds. 

Our  flowers  we  often  traded ; 
We  shut  the  bees  in  milkweed  pods. 

And  then  were  serenaded. 

He  asked  for  pears,  and  grapes  and  plums, 

This  curly-headed  Will ; 
When  they  are  ripe,  love  held  the  land. 

You  sure  may  have  your  fill. 
We  lift  our  hearts  for  fruits  unripe. 

On  branches  growing  high ; 
God  hears  the  prayer.  His  heart  is  touched. 

Yes,  dear  one,  by  and  by. — 

We  climbed  the  kitchen's  half-worn  stairs. 

And  found  three  kitties  new. 
With  shut  up  eyes  and  dainty  paws 

And  plaintive  little  mew. 
He  stroked  them  all,  this  tlu'ee  year  old  — 

His  voice  like  fairy's  pipe. 
Say  uncle  Don,  tan  I  have  one, 

Wlien  'ittle  tots  are  ripe. 
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GEORGE  C.  RHODERICK,  JR. 

Born  :  Middletown,  Md.,  Feb.  19, 1861. 
After  receiving  a  limited  education  at  the 
public    and  private  schools   of  Middletown, 

Geor,ao  entered  the  printing  establishment  of 


GEORGE  C.  RHODERICK,  JR. 

his  father,  where  he  still  remains,  doing  gen- 
eral newspaper  work.  His  poems  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  since  1884. 


FALSE. 
Tlie  silken  tie  that  once  did  bind 

This  heart  to  thine,  fair  one. 
Lies  torn  and  severed  at  thy  feet. 

Its  work  forever  done. 
The  hopes  that  once  thou  gave  to  me. 

How  quickly  have  they  flown ; 
The  joys  that  once  I  knew  with  thee. 

Are  like  the  wind's  sad  moan. 
The  years  have  come,  the  years  have  gone. 

And  falser  hast  thou  grown. 
Till  now  at  last  I  find  my  hopes 

Left  silently  alone. 
Ah '  thou  art  fair  to  look  upon, 

But  oh !  how  false  thy  heart; 
Ere  this  I  knew  thee  as  thou,  seemed. 

Now  know  thee  as  thou  art. 
So  now  to  thee  I  say  farewell, 

With  wishes  for  thy  peace; 
But  from  this  moment  ever  on. 

My  love  for  thee  shall  cease. 
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DRIFTING  WITH  THE  TIDE. 
With  retrospective  thought  I  sit 

Beside  Time's  flowing  river; 
Beside  the  ebbing,  surging  tide 

That  fioweth  on  forever. 
And  as  I  gaze  upon  this  stream, 

I  see  the  ceaseless  glide 
Of  countless  crafts  of  human  freight 

All  drifting  with  the  tide. 
I  see  the  waves  beat  to  and  fro, 

I  hear  their  sullen  roar, 
As  ever  and  anon  they  dash 

With  force  from  shore  to  shore. 
I  see  the  ever  constant  stream 

Bear  on  its  bosom  wide, 
The  rapid  flow  of  precious  souls. 

All  drifting  with  the  tide. 
Ah !  mem'ry  crowds  my  vision  dim 

With  those  who've  passed  before  —[safe 
With  those  who've  long  since  anchored 

Upon  the  other  shore. 
I  count  the  friends  most  dear  to  me 

Who  once  were  by  my  side; 
But  now,  alas,  they  are  no  more  — 

They've  drifted  with  the  tide. 
Ah !  soon  my  frail  bark,  too,  will  launch 

Upon  Time's  boundless  sea. 
And  drift  upon  its  bosom  wide 

Into  eternity. 
And  on  will  flow  the  mighty  deep. 

And  on  the  years  wUl  glide. 
While  countless  more  will  swiftly  sweep 

Down  with  the  rushing  tide. 


THE  FLOOD. 
Onward  speeds  the  mighty  rivers, 

In  their  mad  and  wUd  career; 
Down  through  cities,  towns  and  hamlets. 

Causing  misery  far  and  near. 
On  through  fertile  plains  and  valleys. 

On  the  raging  billows  ride ; 
Carry mg  with  them  deep  destruction 

And  distress  on  every  side. 
Higher,  higher,  grows  the  flood-tide. 

Deeper,  deeper,  is  the  gloom; 
Homeless  thousands,  starving  hundreds. 

Is  the  city's  awful  doom. 
Busy  streets  turned  into  rivers  — 

Quiet  homes  made  desolate,— 
Awful  ruin,  dire  destruction. 

Is  the  city's  sad,  sad  fate. 

Oh !  hear  the  saddened  cry  for  help  — 

The  wail  of  sore  distress ; 
Oh !  hear  the  awful  cry  of  woe 

That  comes  from  out  the  west. 
Oh !  sky  of  dark  and  sullen  clouds. 

Give  way  to  sunshine's  rays; 
Oh !  dashing  waves  that  spread  the  land. 

Give  way  to  happier  days. 
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CHARLES  A.  DeWITT. 

Born:  Boscobel,  Wis.,  Sept.  35, 1859. 
In  his  youth  Charles  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printing  business,  and  lias  ever  since  followed 
that  occupation.  He  has  contributed  many 
short  sketches  and  stories  to  leading  papers 
and  literary  binvau^.      In   IRPS    ^rv.  DeWitt 
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CHARLES  A.  DE  WITT. 

established  in  Wisconsin  the  Cassville  Index; 
the  following  year  he  sold  that  publication 
and  purchased  the  Kepublicaa-News,  pubUsh- 
ed  at  Lanark,  111.,  of  which  he  is  proprietor. 

.'THE  VEIL  LIFTS." 
A  marble  statue,  symmetrical  and  grand. 
Rises  like  Phoenix  from  the  sun-kissed  land ; 
And  'neath  the  shadow  of  the  old  elm  trees. 
That  spread  their  foliage  to  the  morning 

breeze. 
The  people  gather  and  their  homage  pay- 
To  the  creator  of  a  lifeless  clay. 
The  sculptor  stands  the  center  of  all  eyes. 
Unconscious  fully  of  the  surging  throng; 
The  hour  is  coming  when  a  glad  surprise 
Shall  wake  the  land  with  praises  loud  and  long. 
And  from  each  quiv'ring  lip  the  cry  be  hurled: 
"  'Tis  Liberty  enlightening  the  world." 
Fair  is  the  statue,  but  its  drapery  hides 
The  face  from  view,  and  the  greatest  con- 
course bides 
All  too  impatiently  the  signal  gun. 
When,  in  the  glory  of  the  golden  sun. 


'Neath  heaven's  dome  and  azure-tinted  field 
The  drapery  falls— the  statue  stands  revealed. 
Hushed  for  a  moment  are  the  words  of  men;~ 
Fast  beats  the  heart,  immortal  souls  are  filled 
With  wonder  at  its  majesty  and  then 
The  air  is  rent  with  praise  of  him  who  willed 
That  man  should  be  the  instrument  of  God 
To  fashion  beauty  from  a  shapeless  clod. 
Inferior  man,  abashed  by  works  of  art 
That  magnify  and  yet  decrease  his  power. 
Within  the  inmost  recess  of  his  heart 
Feels  his  deep  need  of  culture  for  the  hour 
When  reason's  blazing  torch  shall  light  the 

way 
To  nobler  things  —  where  intellect  holds  sway. 
The  student  like  the  rough  and  unhewn  stone. 
Possesses  qualities  which  need  the  hand 
Of  truest  sculptor  worlds  have  ever  known  — 
Deep  hidden  in  the  mind,  as  yet  unscanned; 
This  sculptor,  education,  once  availed 
The  beauties  of  the  soul  are  thus  unveiled. 
Mind,  heart  and  soul  are  Nature's  trinity 
Which  mold  and  rule  eternal  destiny. 
Reason  holds  on  her  course,  yet  undismayed 
By  homage  to  deep  superstition  paid ; 
She  proudly  climbs  o'er  every  hill  and  dale 
And  from  the  Golden  Future  "  Lifts  the  Veil." 


THE  ANGLER. 
He  often  seeks,  'neath  cooling  shade. 

The  murmuring  woodland  stream; 
Where  calm,  clear  pools  Ue  deep  and  still 

And  dancing  ripples  gleam, 
Where  shady  nook  'neath  waving  bough 

Invites  the  angler's  skill. 
And  where  the  speckled  beauties  lie 

The  monarchs  of  the  rUl. 
With  beating  heart  he  casts  his  line 

From  trembling  lancewood  tip ; 
The  gauzy  flies,  like  nature's  own, 

O'er  dancing  water's  skip; 
Now  fluttering  o'er  the  ripples  broad. 

Then  floating  o'er  the  pool. 
All  gleaming  in  the  golden  sun 

Or  dimmed  in  shadows  cool. 
Then  from  beneath  o'erhanging  bank 

A  flash  of  living  light 
Darts  upward  toward  the  dancing  flies  — 

Then  safety  seeks  in  flight. 
The  sflken  line  cuts  thro'  the  air. 

The  supple  rod  bends  low,— 
While  mirrored  in  the  limpid  stream 

The  dazzling  sunbeams  glow. 
Then  rises  from  the  troubled  stream 

To  meet  the  angler's  glance, 
(Like  jewels  rare  from  ocean  cave, 

Whose  i-ays  the  soul  entrance,) 
With  gleaming  sides  of  golden  hue 

The  monarch  of  the  rill;— 
A  flash  in  air!— on  land  he  lies 

A  trophy  of  man's  skill. 
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NETTIE  H.  PELHAM. 

Born:  Galesburg,  Mich.,  Dec.  20, 1860. 
Teaching  school  for  two  years,  Nettie  subse- 
quently entered  Michigan  university  at  the 
age  of  twenty.     Since  1884  she  has  written 
poems  for  the  Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser, 


NETTIE  H.   PELHAM. 

Journal,  and  the  Chicago  Union  Sig-nal  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Edith  Carle.  Miss  Pel- 
ham  has  written  several  plays  for  children 
which  have  received  publication.  She  is  now 
a  resident  of  Plymouth,  in  her  native  state. 


E'EN  AS  THE  SNOW. 
Over  the  earth  so  bare  and  brown, 
Silvery  flakes  are  falling  down. 
Robing  it  rich  as  an  ermine  gown 

Fashioned  for  fairest  queen. 
Silvery  flakes  that,  here  and  there. 
Glisten  and  glint  thro'  the  sunlit  air 
Brilliant  as  gems  a  belle  might  wear 

Decked  for  her  wedding  day. 
Glittering  flakes,  ah,  who  could  tell 
Since  the  bare  old  earth,  they  clothe  so 
well. 
That,  underneath  where  they  softly  fell. 

Desolate  fields  now  lie. 
E'en  as  the  snow,  with  mantle  bright. 
Covers  the  dreary  land  from  sight 
And  robes  it  with  garment  pure  and  white 

As  garment  e'er  can  be ; 


*- 


So  may  the  Father,  who  ruleth  all, 
Over  my  faults,  both  great  and  small. 
Soft  let  the  flakes  of  His  mercy  fall 
Till  He  hides  them  from  His  sight. 


THE  NEW  PAUL  REVEEE. 
A  cloud  of  dust  in  Johnstown's  street, 
The  sound  of  a  horse's  flying  feet. 
And  down  the  road,  at  a  fearful  speed. 
Like  a  lightning  flash,  comes  a  gallant  steed. 
There's  scarce  a  glimpse  of  the  rider's  face, 
As  the  horse  skims  on  at  his  maddened  pace. 
But  loud  on  the  air  the  warning  thrills, 
"Run  for  your  lives,  to  the  hills !  to  the  hills!" 
The  startled  people  gather  'round. 
As  the  horse  leaps  on  with  mighty  bound. 
"Who  is  the  man?"    "  Whence  has  become?" 
Are  the  eager  questions  asked  by  some. 
While  some  are  dumb  with  a  sickening  fear. 
As  the  warning  words  ring  loud  and  clear, 
And  echo  back,  on  the  stirring  breeze. 
As  swift  thro'  the  street  the  rider  flees. 
Still,  fast  and  faster,  upon  his  course, 
His  voice  grows  still  more  wild  and  hoarse, 
As,  over  and  over,  he  shouts  aloud 
His  warning  cry  to  the  startled  crowd. 
To  children  at  play,  to  maids  and  wives, 
"To  the  hills!  to  the  hills!  Run  for  your  lives!" 
And  only  the  rider  knows  the  need 
Of  the  cruel  race  or  the  reckless  speed. 
But  the  awful  riddle  is  solved  at  last. 
And  the  torrent  comes,  O  God !  so  fast  — 
Chasing  the  rider  along  his  course, 
On,  on  it  comes  with  a  fearful  force; 
Down  the  alleys  and  swift  along. 
O'erturuing,  alike,  the  weak  and  strong. 
Engulfing  them  all  in  its  billows  dread. 
Forms  of  the  living,  forms  of  the  dead. 
Ponderous  buildings  that  meet  and  crash. 
As  the  surging  billows  around  them  dash; 
On  speeds  the  rider,  on  sweeps  the  wave. 
No  hand  is  raised,  no  power  can  save. 
And  buried  at  last,  'neath  the  torrent's  height, 
The  horse  and  rider  are  swept  from  sight. 
The  few  who  heeded  the  warning  well, 
And  fled  to  the  hills,  shall  live  to  tell 
The  story  over,  in  after  years. 
With  thankful  hearts  and  silent  tears, 
And  a  prayer  for  blessings  on  the  head 
Of  that  hero  among  the  nameless  dead. 
And  ye  who  sing  of  the  days  of  old, 
Of  its  faithful  knights  so  brave  and  bold, 
O,  was  there  ever,  in  ancient  time, 
A  knight  more  worthy  of  poet's  rhyme 
Than  the  valiant  rider  who  swiftly  sped 
To  warn  the  town  of  its  danger  dread? 
O,  Hero,  brave,  with  an  unknown  name. 
None,  none  can  tell  us  whence  you  came ; 
But  we  write  your  name  on  history's  page, 
"  The  Paul  Revere  of  the  present  age." 
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HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Born:  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14, 1813. 
When  about  twelve  years  of  age  Harriet  went 
to  Hartford,  where  her  sister  Catherine  had 
opened  a  school.  In  1833  she  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  four  years  later  was  married  to  Pro- 
fessor Calvin  E.  Stowe,  a  man  of  learning-  and 
distinction. 

For  several  years  before  her  marriage  she 
had  contributed  occasionally  to  the  periodical 
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HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

literature  of  the  day,  and  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming noted  among-  men  and  women  of  let- 
ters. At  the  meeting-  of  the  Semicolon  Club  in 
Cincinnati,  she  first  became  conscious  of  the 
power  she  could  wield  with  her  pen;  ands^aort- 
ly  after  her  mari'iage  published  Mayflower. 
In  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  took  up  her  residence  at 
Andover,  and  soon  after  went  abroad  to  i-ecu- 
perate  her  exhausted  strength.  Her  visit  was 
one  continuous  ovation*  and  a  year  later,  she 
gave  to  the  public  her  Sunny  Memories  of  For- 
eign Lands.  Subsequently  she  wrote  Dred:  a 
Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  The  Minister's  "Woo- 
ing, Agnes  of  Sorrento,  and  several  novels  of 
quite  domestic  Interest.  This  gifted  woman 
has  produced  poetry,  some  of  which  has  been 
published.  It  is  chiefly  religious  and  pathetic 
in  chai'acter. 


SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN. 
But  lo!  a  crowd:— he  stops,— -with  curious  eye 
A  fainting  form  all  pressed  to  earth  he  sees; 
The  hard,  rough  burden  of  the  bitter  cross 
Hath  bowed  the  drooping  head  and  feeble 
knees. 
Ho !  lay  the  cross  upon  yon  stranger  there, 
For  he  hath  breadth  of  chest  and  strength  of 
limb! 
Straight  it  is  done;  and  hea-vy-laden  thus. 
With  Jesus'  cross,  he  turns  and  follows  him. 

Unmurmuring,  patient,  cheerful,  pitiful. 
Prompt  with  the  holy  sufferer  to  endure. 

Forsaking  all  to  follow  the  dear  Lord, 
Thus  did  he  make  his  glorious  caUing  sure. 


THE  OTHER  WORLD. 
It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 

A  world  we  do  not  see ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  thei-e  to  be. 
Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek : 

Amid  our  worldly  cares. 
Its  gentle  voice  doth  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 
Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat. 

Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred. 
And  palpitates  the  veil  between 

With  breathing-  almost  heard. 
The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  and  calm. 

They  have  no  power  to  break ; 
For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 

To  utter  or  to  partake. 
So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  they  glide. 

So  near  to  press  they  seem. 
Thy  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest. 

They  melt  into  our  dream. 
And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be; — 
To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear. 

Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss. 
And,  gently  drawn  in  loving-  arms. 

To  swoon  to  that  —  from  this, — 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep. 

Scarce  asking  where  we  are, 
To  feel  an  evil  sink  away. 

All  sorrow  and  ail  care. 
Sweet  sou;s  around  us!  watch  us  still ! 

Press  nearer  to  our  side; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide! 
Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 

A  dried  and  vanished  stream ; 
Your  joy  be  the  reality, 

Our  suffering  hfe  the  dream. 
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THOMAS   BAILEY   ALDRICH. 

Born:  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  11, 1836. 
The  early  youth  of  this  poet  was  spent  in 
Louisiana.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered 
the  counting-room  of  his  uncle  in  New  York, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  During  this 
time  he  began  to  contribute  prose  and  verse 
to  various  journals.  His  Ballad  of  Babie  Bell 
won  universal  favor,  and  other  successes  fol- 
lowed. Ever  since  he  has  been  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  his  poems  and  prose  writ- 
ings are  read  throughout  Europe  and  America. 


PRESCIENCE. 

The  new  moon  hung  in  the  sky,  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  west. 

And  my  betrothed  and  I  in  the  churchyard 
paused  to  rest  — 

Happy  maiden  and  lover,  dreaming  the  old 
dream  over; 

The  light  winds  wandered  by,  and  robins  chirp- 
ed from  the  nest. 

And  lo!  in  the  meadow  sweet  was  the  grave  of 

a  little  child. 
With  a  crumbling  stone  at  the  feet  and  the  ivy 

running  wild  — 
Tangled  ivy  and  clover  folding  it  over  and 

over: 
Close  to  my  sweetheart's  feet  was  the  little 

mound  up-piled. 

Stricken  with  nameless  fears  she  shrank  and 
clung  to  me. 

And  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  for  a  sor- 
row I  did  not  see : 

Lightly  the  winds  were  blowing,  softly  her 
tears  were  flowing  — 

Tears  for  the  unknown  years  and  a  sorrow  that 
was  to  be! 
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GN LYNN  TERRACE. 
All  day  to  watch  the  blue  wave  curl  and  break. 

All  night  to  hear  it  plunging  on  the  shore- 
In  this  sea-dream  such  draughts  of  life  I  take, 

I  cannot  ask  for  more. 

Behind  me  lie  the  idle  life  and  vain. 
The  task  unfinished  and  the  weary  hours; 

That  long  wave  bears  me  softly  back  to  Spain 
And  the  Alhambra's  towers ! 

All  this  is  mine,  as  I  lie  dreaming  here. 
High  on  the  windy  terrace,  day  by  daj' ; 

And  mine  the  children's  laughter,  sweet  and 
clear. 
Ringing  across  the  bay. 

For  me  the  clouds:  the  ships  sail  by  for  me; 
For  me  the  petulant  sea-gull  takes  its  flight; 


And  mine  the  tender  moonrise  on  the  sea. 
And  hollow  coves  of  night! 


IDENTITY. 

Somewhere, —  in  desolate,  wind-swept  space, 
In  Twilight-land,  in  No-man's-land,— 

Two  hurrying  shapes  met  face  to  face. 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

"  And  who  are  you? "  cried  one,  agape, 
Shuddering  in  the  glooming  light. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  second  Shape, 
"  I  only  died  last  night!  " 


SLEEP. 

When  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away. 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark 
Drift  on  and  on  thi'ough  the  enchanted  dark 

To  rosy  daybreak  —  little  thought  we  pay 

To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  kno^-  bj-  day. 
We  are  clean  quit  of  it,  as  is  a  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  may  mark 

The  sharp  swift  pinion  cleaving  through   the 
gray. 

Till  we  awake,  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill. 
The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  j-et  must  make  it  bleed: 

For  this  brief  space,  the  loud  world's  voice  is 
still. 
No  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain. 
How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  indeed? 


UNSUNG 


As  sweet  as  the  breath  that  goes 
From  the  lips  of  the  white  rose. 
As  weird  as  the  elfin  lights 
That  glimmer  of  frosty  nights. 
As  wild  as  the  winds  that  tear 
The  curled  red  leaf  in  the  air. 
Is  the  song  I  have  never  sung. 

In  slumber,  a  hundred  times 

I've  said  she  enchanted  rhymes, 

But  ere  I  open  my  eyes 

This  ghost  cf  a  poem  flies; 

Of  the  interfluent  strains 

Not  even  a  note  remains : 

I  know  by  my  pulses'  beat 

It  was  something  wild  and  sweet, 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred 

By  an  unremembered  word. 

I  strive,  but  I  strive  in  vain. 
To  recall  the  lost  refrain. 
On  some  miraculous  day 
Perhaps  it  will  come  and  stay; 
In  some  unimagined  Spring 
I  may  find  my  voice,  and  sing 
The  song- 1  have  never  sung. 
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RICHARD  P.  KEPLINGER. 

Born:  Waverly,  III.,  April  22, 1856. 
This  writer  is  well  known  as  The  Poet  of  the 
Plains.  After  receiving  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, he  began  teaching  school  in  1878.  In  1885 
here  moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  took  a  special 
course  in  the  Kansas  Central  Normal  College, 


RICHARD  PRESTON  KEPLINGER. 

and  he  is  again  working  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. His  poems  have  appeared  constantly  in 
the  local  press  for  the  past  few  years.  Mr. 
Keplinger  is  now  residing  with  his  family  in 
his  native  town. 


m- 


EULOGY  ON  WOMAN. 
From  Genesis,  chapter  one, 
I  draw  this  true  conclusion: 
The  Author  of  creation 
Created  by  progression. 
After  creating  the  earth, 
He  gave  day  and  night  their  birth ; 
And  following  after  these, 
He  divided  land  and  seas; 
And  afterward,  at  a  word 
He  made  the  grass,  flowers  and  herb; 
Then  the  sun  to  rule  the  day. 
In  his  dailj'  course  and  way. 
Next  he  made  the  moon  so  bright. 
And  the  stars  to  rule  the  night. 
Of  creatures  created  He 
First  the  flsh  within  the  sea; 


And  next  the  fowl  of  the  air 

And  bird  of  paradise  fair. 

Then,  the  beast  to  till  our  grain, 

The  cattle  on  hill  and  plain ; 

Next  man  in  his  own  likeness. 

But  lacking  in  politeness. 

Last  fairest  and  purest,  too. 

Woman,  God  created  you. 

Yes,  woman,  you've  become  the  capstone 

And  crown  of  God's  AUwise  creation. 

For,  after  creating  all  the  rest. 

He  then  made  woman,  though  last,  the  best. 

Woman  is  man's  fair  benefactor  — 

Although  he's  oft  her  malefactor. 

For  by  your  loving,  angelic  ways 

His  drooping  spirits  you  cheer  and  raise. 

Woman's  presence  makes  man  more  polite. 

Her  loving  smiles  chase  away  his  night. 

In  fact,  like  an  angel  from  above. 

She  is  man's  fair  message  of  love. 

She's  the  magnet  of  influence,  too. 

With  her  loving  heart  so  kind  and  true. 

And  she's  the  compass  and  guiding  star 

That  beckons  man  toward  the  "Gates  Ajar." 

'Tis  woman's  counsel  and  loving  rule    [school 

That   molds  great  minds    in  the  home  and 

Your  worth  consists  not  in  these  alone. 
Woman's  most  angelic  sway  's  at  home— 
The  citadel  of  earth's  paradise  — 
Where  alas!  you  too  oft  sacrifice 
Your  talents  and  life  for  those  you  love,— 
Your  most  constant  devotion  to  prove. 
Woman's  jealous  nature  doth  but  prove 
Her  fitness  to  be  loved  and  to  love. 
'Tis  a  universal  admission 
She  excels  man  in  intuition ; 
And  more  power  for  good  in  woman  lies 
Than  iu  the  press,  pen,  or  statesman  wise. 

Of  all  earth's  gifts,  sure  there's  no  other 
Dearer  than  sister,  wife  and  mother. 
Fair  personage  of  human  neatness. 
Purest  type  of  angelic  sweetness. 
Type  of  beauty  and  chaste  demeanor, 
And  mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 


GEMS. 
Let  him  who  cannot  wield  the  poet's  pen. 

Remember  there  is  a  grace  far  more  sweet,— 
Though  alas  more  rare  in  women  and  men,- 

'Tis  that  priceless  gift  of  being  discreet. 
When  you  number  the  drops  in  ocean  blue, 

Or  e'en  the  stars  of  heaven  above, 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  I'll  define  for  you, 
That  purest  emotion  that  men  call  love. 
Of  all  the  agents  that  beckon  the  soul  above 
The  most  potent  are  music,  poetry  and  love. 
Of  all  the  dear  names  to  men  in  life, 
Tlie  dearest  are  mother,  lover,  wife. 
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JOHN  AVILSON  JASPER. 

BORX:  Bethel,  C,  March  20,  186T. 
Since  his  youth,  Mr.  Jasper  has  followed  the 
occupation  of   railroad    telegraph    operator. 
He  has  written  poetry  more  as  a  recreation 


JOHN  WILSON  JASPER. 

than  anything-  else.  His  verses  have  often 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  Mr.  Jasper  is 
now  a  resident  of  Marshall,  Texas. 


ASPIRATION. 
O  for  a  time,  and  place  to  fit  each  part. 

Of  complex  nature,  to  its  next  removed; 
Discovering  thus,  the  li^-ing  natural  art, 

Of  nature  proving,  by  all  nature  proved : 
A  secret  see  in  every  leaf  that  grows ; 

Solution  find  in  every  separate  flower; 
The  whole  a  secret,  which  the  All  disclose. 

Always  light  upon  liglit,  power  upon  power. 


PLEASURE. 
A  moonlit  river,  glassy  and  serene ; 

A  clear,  star-spangled  sky  a-hanging- o'er ; 
A  boat,  smooth-rown  among  the  rushes  green, 
A  pleasure-loving  party,  loving  party  num- 
bering four. 
A  brooding  night,  faint  stirred  by  whispering 
lireeze, 
By  gurgling  waters,  oared  in  eddying  whirls. 
By  laughter  bhthe,  and  pleasant  railleries. 
Of    shouting,    whistling   boys  and  singing 
girls. 


O  happy  time,  and  fair  associates  I 
O  tranquil  river,  silent  cove,  and  shoi-e ! 

Too  short  the  fleeting  hour  which  indicates 
Our  e'er  to  be  remembered  evening  o'er. 


THE  PARTING. 
I  have  parted  from  one  most  dearly  loved; 
And  when  the  hour  of  separation  came, 
I  felt  her  grief-pale  face  against  my  own ; 
Her  deep-distilled  tears  upon  my  cheeli. 
Stern  duty  bade  us  part.    Though  wayward,  1 
Must  her   pure  prayer  repeat,  that  heaven 

should  bless. 
And  join  our  souls:    Could  any  man  do  less? 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 
The  truest  happiness  is  when  the  eye. 

Unswerving  image  of  the  soul. 
Can  bravely  face  the  world;  Or  when  a  sigh 

Is  passed  at  joy;  a  smile  at  woe. 
The  truest  type  of  grief,  is  but  to  part 
The  highest  realm  of  real,  from  hollow  art. 
And  soar  grief-high  upon  pure  misery; 
Thy  grief  a  joy;  and  joy  wiU  comfort  thee. 


JOHN  R.  HANCOCK. 

Born:  Monroe  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  11, 1868. 
Since  an  early  age  the  poems  of  Mr.  Hancock 
have  appeared  in  the  local  press.    He  is  now 
the  editor  of  the  Post.pubUshed  at  Li^-ingston, 
Ky.,  where  he  resides. 


THE  DRUMMER  AND  HIS  GRIP. 

Though  the  rain  and  sleet  are  falling 

And  the  roads  are  awful  muddy. 
Though  all  men  hard  times  are  bawling. 

Though  a  fellow's  nose  gets  ruddy; 
Though  the  rivers  may  be  frozen 

And  the  frost  may  bite  and  nip. 
They  can  never  stop  the  advent 

Of  the  Drummer  and  his  grip. 

Oh.  he  teaches  us  a  lesson 

With  his  energy  and  grip. 
Things  that  "  Paralyze  "  people 

Don't  astonish  him  a  bit ; 
And  he  is  ever  bright  and  cheerful 

And  a  smile  is  on  his  lip. 
He  is  a  daisy  from  a-way  back, 

Is  the  Drummer  and  his  g-rip. 

Give  him  a  kind  word  always, 

He'll  give  you  back  the  same. 
For  the  doings  of  some  .'black  sheep  " 

Don't  give  the  whole  tribe  blame. 
For  down,  clear  down  to  Hades 

Some  so-called  good  men  slip. 
While  along-  the  road  to  heaven 

Goes  the  Drummer  and  bis  grip. 
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CLARENCE  A.  SHALER. 

Born:  Mackford,  Wis.,  May  39,  1860. 
After  receiving  a  good  education  he  returned 
to  his  father's  farm.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1883,  the  care  of  the  farm,  some  six 
hundred  acres,  devolved  upon  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.    Since  that  time   Mr.  Shaler  ha=: 


CLARENCE  A.    SHALER. 

invented  several  labor-saving  machines,  two 
of  which  have  been  patented.  He  has  become 
quite  skillful  with  brush  and  pencil,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings  he  devotes  him- 
self to  the  muses.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
his  poems  have  received  publication. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  WAVES. 

I  lay  dreaming,  my  soul  filled  with  music. 
Like  a  shell  that  is  cast  in  the  depths  of  the 

sea ;  _  [bers 

And  over  the  chords  of  my  feeling  sweet  num- 
Were  trembling  in  light  and  subdued    hai-- 

monj-. 
Oh,  was  it  the  waves  that  were  lonely  thus 

sighing. 
If  so,  could  I  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
Where  my  soul  to  their  music   forever  could 

listen,  [rest  unto  me. 

And  their  beatings  would  bring  their  sweet 
They  were  strains  only  such  as  the  soul  can 

remember,  [ing  ear. 

Those  chords  that  were  played  to  my  slumber- 


m- 


For  no  hands  that  are  mortal  could  wake  with 

each  murmur 
A  thrill  of  glad  joy,  and  a  heart-rending  tear. 
They  were  tones  that  awake  the  soul  to  new 

beauties,  [cold  ear; 

They  were  tones  played  too  fine  for  a  mortal's 
I  slept  on  as  a  man,  yet  my  dreams  were  of 

angels,  [near. 

And  I  felt  that  their  heavenly  presence  was 
Oh,  will  they  come  back,  those  numbers  not 

mortal. 
Or  will  they  be  ever  again  breathed  to  me. 
Those   strains  that  I  heard  like  soft  music 

from  heaven. 
As  I  lay  in  deep  slumber  beside  of  the  sea. 

THE  BROKEN  HAKP. 

Ah,  silent  is  the  harp  to-night, 

Its  strings  are  all  unstrung; 

Oh  let  us  weep  for  her  that  died 

In  that  she  died  so  young. 

For  evermore  its  golden  throat 

Is  dumb  to  mortal  ears. 

For  oh  !  we  heard  each  breaking  string, 

Ring  though  tne  moisture  of  our  tears. 

The  harmony  of  former  days 

Around  them  still  doth  cling. 

But  never  more  will  tremble  o'er 

Each  light  and  airy  string. 

Ah,  silent  is  the  harp  to-night, 

'T  has  lost  the  master's  will; 

And  shall  those  sweet  tones  be  forgot  — 

Those  lips  that  now  are  still. 

Her  spirit  was  a  lovely  sound 

That  dwelt  around  a  string. 

And  when  that  sweet  sound  died  away. 

Her  soul  had  taken  wing 

And  wafted  her  to  skies  beyond. 

Where  she  again  shall  reign. 

And  there  has  strung  her  harp  anew 

Unto  a  sweeter  strain. 

Ah,  shall  we  chant  for  her  a  song. 

An  anthem  o'er  the  dead, 

When  her  bright  soul  has  flown  before, 

L'pon  the  strains  she  led. 

Ah,  nevermore,  but  let  us  weep 

Over  the  broken  l5-re. 

And  listen  for  those  heavenly  strains 

Lit  by  celestial  fire. 


COME  TO  ME  ANNA! 

EXTRACT. 

Yes,  Anna  come,  and  lay  your  white 

Arm  'round  my  neck,  as  oft  of  yore, 

Mj'  gloomy  fancies  will  take  flight. 

And  the  whole  world  look  brighter  than  it 

has  before; 
'Tis  joy  to  feel  that  there  is  one, 
Adown  beside  life's  pathway  waits. 
Will  weep  when  my  short  race  is  run 
And  softly  close  life's  glimmering  gates. 
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MRS.  MATTIE  E.  W.  BRIGGS. 

Born:  Maple  Park,  III.,  May  19,  1858. 
The  poems   of  Mrs.  Briggs   have   appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  local  press.    She  has 


JIKS.   MATTIE  E.   W.   BRIGGS. 

lived  at  different  times  in  many  of  the  west- 
ern states,  and  is  now  located  at  Franklin, 
Nehraska. 


* 


MY  DEAR  FATHER. 
Father  dear  father  is  gone,  but  I  remain. 
To  work  awhile  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
But  God  knows  and  sends  what  is  best, 
Though  oft  I  tire  of  life  and  long  for  rest. 
I'll  work  on,  the  redeemed  I  soon  shall  see, 
For  this  I  know  that  "Jesus  loves  even  me." 
Although  father  is  lying  in  his  grave  so  low, 
The  sun  does  not  seem  to  lessen  its  glow ; 
And  the  world  moves  on,— each  clan. 
The  same  as  if  father  were  here  to  plan. 
But  oh,  is  it  true,  that  on  his  breast 
His  weary  hands  in  death  are  at  rest  ? 
On  life's  tempestuous  sea  we  are  sailing. 
Some  in  mirth,  others  in  sorrow  are  wailing. 
The  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  may  roar. 
Trusting  in  God  our  bark  will  safely  glide 
o'er; 
The    nights  may  be  di'eary;  the  days  seem 

long. 
But  by  and  by  we  will  sing  that  new  song. 
You  ask  me  whj- 1  mourn  and  weep 
While  father  in  silence  so  sweetly  doth  sleep; 


I  answer  this  mourning  is  not  to  complain, 
And  I  can  assure  you,  will  not  be  in  vain. 
While  onward  we  go,  in  life's  toiling  way 
We  look  beyond  the  clouds  to  that  perfect 

day. 
In  my  dreams  I  often  see  my  loved  ones  yet. 
And  those  precious  moments  I  ne'er  can  for- 
get. 
We  are  •'  Gathering  homeward  one  by  one," 
May  we  meet  again  when  life's  journey  is 
done ; 
We'll  "Look  away   to    Jesus"  he    reigns    in 

Heaven- 
He  is  the  dear  son  whom  God  has  given. 
And  now  dear  father  I  bid  you  a  brief  adieu. 
In  this  world  I  no  more  can  see  you. 
But  mother  dear,  brothers  and  sisters  and  I, 
Will  wait  till  the  Lord  calls  us  on  high. 
Though  the  family  tree  has  been  rent  in  twain, 
May  we  meet  in  that  land  that  is  free  from 
pain. 


C.  W.  ALEXANDER. 

Born  :  Nodaway  Co.,  Mo.,  May  12, 1867. 
Moving  to  Carbondale,  Col.,  in  1886,  Charles 
and  his  father  there  started  in  business,  and 
are  still  running  a  store.  Until  recently  Mr. 
Alexander  had  a  telegraph  office  in  the  store. 
He  has  been  local  correspondent  and  has  writ- 
ten up  the  countrj-  in  general  for  the  Denver 
Republican,  News,  Times  and  other  papers. 
Several  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Alexander  have 
been  widely  published. 


I  AM  THE  SON  OF  A  YET. 
Of  all  the  boys  that  walk  the  globe 

That  ever  with  me  met. 
The  one  I  prize  the  highest  is 

The  true  son  of  a  vet. 
He  has  a  noble  heritage, 

Of  which  but  few  can  boast; 
Although  I  love  most  all  my  chums. 

'Tis  true  I  love  him  most. 
I  love  to  sit  and  chat  with  him 

About  our  fathers'  deeds. 
Of  how  they  bravely  fought  the  rob 

Among  the  corn  and  weeds ; 
And  how  they  toiled  from  morn  till  night 

With  blouses  soaking  wet. 
And  of  the  grandest  name  on  earth  — 

A  late  rebellion  vet. 
Just  now  I'm  only  in  my  youth. 

There's  matrimony  yet ; 
Be  sure  that  girl  will  have  to  be 

The  daughter  of  a  vet. 
Before  I'd  marry  otherwise 

I'd  splice  with  cousin  Net, 
And  if  she'd  jilt  me  then  I'd  be 

The  lone  son  of  a  vet. 
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ALLEN  DORMAN. 

BORN:  Field's  Creek,  Mo.,  Sep.  9, 1857. 
This  rising- young-  poet  has  -svritten  both  prose 
and  verse  for  the  local  press  since  1875,  and 
has  a  collection  of  over  five  hundred  poems 
wliich  he  hopes  to  publish  in  book-form  at  an 
early  date.    Allen  has  lived  all  his  life  on  a 


ALLEN    I)()1;M  v\ 

farm  near  Clinton,  Missouri,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. The  poems  of  Mr.  Dorman  have  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  leading  publications  of 
America,  from  -vvhich  thej'  have  been  exten- 
sively copied  by  the  local  press.  We  predict 
for  this  young  litterateur  a  bright  future. 


GREAT  MEN. 

Great  men  are  bright  and  shining  lights. 

They  help  tht  woi'ld  to  shine. 
And  luminate  the  firmament 

Of  turmoil  and  of  time; 
And  when  the  clouds  of  darkness  spread 

O'er  every  plain  and  hill. 
And  when  the  foe  oppress  them  most 

They  shine  the  brighter  still. 
Great  men,  we  know  them  by  their  deeds. 

And  see  their  actions  bright; 
They  rule  and  sway  the  hearts  of  men. 

For  they  are  gems  of  light. 
So  let  us  all  determ'd  to  be. 

As  all  great  persons  should. 
And  honor  merit  in  great  men. 

The  worthy  and  the  good. 


HENRY  KIRKE  -^'HITE. 

The  bright  gems  aud  the  worthy. 

The  jewels  of  the  earth. 
Are  with  the  human  sacred 

Of  real  gest  and  worth ; 
The  diamonds  of  the  human, 

In  merit  pure  and  fine, 
The  highest  and  the  rarest 

Of  mortal  most  divine. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Henry, 

Divine  that  he  shall  live, 
A  gem  for  earth  and  heaven. 

The  purest  earth  could  give ; 
A  light  of  hope  and  glory, 

A  lonely  star  to  shine 
In  this  great  world  of  darkness, 

For  ages  and  for  time. 


GIVE  ME  LOVE. 

Give  me  love  —pure  sacred  love,— 
With  all  its  hopes  and  pleasure. 

Sweet  maiden's  love  and  heaven's  love 
Are  man's  best  gift  aud  treasure. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  pray  let  me  die 
The  death  of  lovers  sighing ; 

The  death  of  love,  pure  happy  love, 
A  thousand  years  a-dying. 


LIFT  THE  FALLEN. 
Go  help  your  fallen  brothers. 

And  help  them  like  a  man ; 
Go  cheer  them  with  your  presence, 

Go  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  helping-  fallen  brothers, 

The  Lord  will  surely  see 
And  give  the  heart  due  credit 

Out  in  eternity. 


HOMER. 
Homer,  Homer,  epic  Homer, 

Distant  far  away. 
Like  a  lonely  star  of  glory. 

Stationed  there  to  stay ; 
Shining  lonely  in  its  distance. 

With  a  lucid  hue. 
Tinted  with  a  diamond  lustre. 

Ever  beaming  new. 

Yes,  a  name  of  ancient  glory. 

Real  far  away. 
Bearing  us  much  light  and  story 

Of  his  ancient  day; 
Thus  the  great  men  of  the  present 

Will  in  future  be, 
Distant  like  the  ancient  Homer 

Is  with  you  and  me. 
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EVENING  SHADES. 

Beauty  charms  and  beauty  praises; 

The  evening-  shades  how  still  they  grow, 

Beauty  hides  the  art  of  sin. 

And  hasten  in  their  length, 

With  the  shroud  of  its  discretion 

Until  the  glorious  sun  is  set 

Fastens  what  it  gets  within. 

In  all  his  might  and  strength. 

Beauty  serves  a  noble  purpose; 

The  evening  shades,  how  oft  they  come. 

God  is  beauty  and  divine ; 

At  close  of  sunny  days, 

And  we  all  should  claim  it  ever. 

And  tho'  their  scenes  are  sometimes  sad, 

Let  our  deeds  with  beauty  shine. 

May  have  their  mirth  and  praise. 

Beauty  sweet  is  fascinating; 

Tis  sweet  to  watch  the  evening  shades 

Fancied  colors  Ught  and  gay 

The  little  shadows  move; 

Charms  the  heart  till  it  is  blinded. 

The  little  lessons  that  they  teach. 

And  he's  rich  who  feels  that  way. 

Tet  mighty  problems  prove. 
And  as  the  shades  of  evening  come. 

MOTHER  IS  DEAD. 

Will  come  the  shades  of  time, 

And  hearts  will  vanish  in  the  darii. 

Oh,  Loi-d,  my  God,  my  Savior, 

That  have  no  lights  to  shine. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  pain: 

My  mother,  0,  my  mother, 

AT  EARLY  MORN. 

I  ne'er  shall  see  again; 

In  death  she  sweetly  slumbers. 

How  brig-ht  the  morn  is  dawning. 

I  ne'er  shall  see  her  more  — 

And  opening  into  day. 

Her  face,  her  form,  and  features, — 

And  melting  thoughts  of  sadness. 
And  driving  them  away. 

Or  pleasant  smiles  she  wore. 

It  is  indeed  delightful, 

With  her,  bright  hopes  have  perished. 

To  see  the  rising  sun 

Bright  hopes  within  my  breast. 

Shed  forth  his  rays  of  gladness 

Yet  one  that  I  must  cherish, 

Around  for  every  one. 

Is  that  she's  with  the  blest. 

We  feel  it  is  a  blessing. 

We  hope  to  meet  thee,  mother. 
On  heaven's  far-off  shore; 

The  sun  alone  can  give. 

Yes  meet  and  greet  thee  mother. 

That  we  so  much  enjoy. 

Where  we  shall  part  no  more. 

So  frequent  while  we  live; 

And  as  our  sun  that  rises 

And  opens  into  morn. 

HENRY  CLAY. 

The  sun  of  life  eternal 

The  great  men  and  the  useful  men, 

Will  likewise  truly  dawn. 

The  worthy  and  the  true. 
We  love  to  praise  and  imitate 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

In  much  thej"  say  and  do. 

Of  all  great  men  who  ever  lived 

Yes,  great  names,  and  the  cherished  names 

In  this  great  world  of  ours. 

That  glow  in  history  bright, 

There's  none  that's  swayed  more  human 

They  shine  like  lone  and  stationed  stars. 

hearts. 

Or  burning  suns  of  light. 

In  conquest  with  earth's  powers. 

They  help  the  world,  they  bless  the  world. 

He  awed  the  world  with  monarch  force. 

In  all  their  might  and  main; 

More  dreadful  than  a  flood 

Their  lives  and  deeds  are  shining  lights. 

Was  cannon  fright  along  his  trail 

Of  what  we  should  attain. 

That  flowed  with  human  blood. 

Oh  to  the  hearts  that  rule  the  world. 

Oh  shall  who  fought  to  check  his  march, 

By  worthy  deeds  and  ways. 

Still  hope  for  victory; 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude, 

Or  shall  their  wounds  go  unrevenged 

Of  honor  and  of  praise. 

Out  in  eternity. 

Tet  he  was  great,  we  call  him  great, 

GLORIOUS. 

As  his  great  actions  show ; 

He  often  tried  to  do  the  right 

All  glorious,  glorious. 

To  overcome  life's  foe. 

Happy  and  divine. 

She  helped  me  pop  the  question- 

BEAFTY. 

Said  she  would  be  mine. 

Beauty,  beauty,  charming  beauty 

Now  if  you'll  be  my  lover. 

Making  every  heart  so  glad, 

My  sweet  pretty  maid. 

Is  a  screen  that  hides  the  ugly. 

Just  give  me  your  hand  gently. 

Tho'  it  may  be  good  or  bad. 

And  call  it  a  trade. 
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MRS.  VESTA  A.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Born:  Canton, Me., Feb. 23, 1836. 
This  lady  received  her  education  iu  Liver- 
moi-e  and  Canton.  Under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Inez  she  wrote  quite  extensively  for  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  Ladies'  Enterprise,  and 
other  prominent  eastern  publications.  In  her 
eaih  lilt   --111'  iniik   meat   drht;lit   m  A\iitinu 


JIKS.  VE8TA  A.  K.  CliOfKETT. 

humorous  and  dramatic  poems.  She  still 
resides  in  her  native  state  at  Portland,  whei'e 
her  husband,  J.  Henry  Croclsett,  is  engaged 
in  business.  Mrs.  Crockett  is  fully  represent- 
ed in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Maine,  in  which 
state  she  is  very  popular  — not  only  for  her 
hig-h  literary  standing  but  also  for  her  many 
amiable  and  social  qualities. 
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ASPIRATION. 

Oh  loose  the  chains  that  bind  me  prone  to 

earth 
In  one  continuous  thralldom,  blindly  sweet. 
And  hold  me  in  their  fond  and  close  embrace ; 
That  o'er  my  soul  their  ceaseless  vigils  keep. 
Oh  lift  me  out  from  fllmy  folds  of  flesh, 
Which  close  around  me  wrapping,  day  by  day, 
Wliich  I  dream  not,  in  my  obscured  retreat 
Shut  out  from  beckoning  light  of  inner  day. 
But  guide  my  instincts,  dimmed,  obscure  and 

blunt, 
Into  the  radiance  of  inner  light, 


Just  so  I  see  my  gropings  in  the  flesh. 
Within  the  corridor  of  star-dimmed  night. 
Let  me  not  walk  the  desert  wastes  of  time, 
And  gather  bubbles,  shining  to  my  eyes, 
Wlien  on  the  other  hand  are  broad  plateaus 
Which  must  be  traversed  ere  I  gain  the  prize. 
Release  me  from  the  lesser  two-fold  grasp. 
And  let  me  struggle  with  its  bland  content; 
Oh,  let  me  loose  from  earthly  trappings,  all. 
And  seek  the  garniture  from  Heaven  sent. 
From  out  the  gilded  rubbish  fondly  worn. 
Beheld  by  blinded  sense  to  be  tlie  true; 
Let  me  emerge  and  take  one  primal  look 
Where  Inspiration  spreads  her  softening  dew. 
Let  me  just  catch  one  glimpse  of  inner  life 
Which  circles  'round  and  'round  me  rich  and 
clear  —  [through— 

A   life   which    permeates   me   through    and 
Which  holds  in  me   all   that  which   is  most 
dear  —  [source, 

A   life  which   links   my   being  with    infinite 
Whose  truth  absorbs  the  human  in  the  divine, 
Which  subtly  leads  me  in  its  mystic  course 
Within  the  illumined  center  of  my  chime. 

'Tis  answered,  and  from  out  my  soul  a  hymn 
Of  praise  spontaneous,  wings  its  upward  flight, 
In  aspiration's  depths  I  found  within 
My  own  real  self,  revealed  by  inner  light. 
Nor  tide,  nor  flood,  nor  sweeping  storm,  nor 

wind. 
Nor  all  the  flush  allurements,  which  abound. 
Can  me  again  unto  that  darkness  bind; 
A  stronger  light  has  compassed  me  around. 

A  deeper  phase  of  life  has  on  me  dawned  — 
I  find  myself  within  its  Author,  God; 
A  purer  flre  has  all  my  spirit  warmed; 
I  find  within  myself  its  Author,  God  — 
A  richer  landscape  mirrors  on  my  soul. 
With  colorings  deep,  in  tints, oh,  unsurpassed. 
Each  innate  charm  that  opens  on  the  roll 
Reveals  a  deeper,  riper  glory  than  the  last. 

A  rapturous  grandeur,  impartation  keen. 
Seems  breathing  in  my  spirit's  every  vein, 
Sweet  intuitions  softly  float  between. 
Then  answer  back  the  soft  and  hushed  re- 
frain ; 
Each  gladsome  tendril  seems  to  waft  to  me 
A  voice  of  chiming  and  impassioned  song, 
While  each  pulsation  joins  the  minstrelsy 
In  leaps  aloft,  on  pinions  soft  and  strong. 
A  halo  glorious  with  the  blended  liglit 
That  comes  from  higher  commune,  soul  with 

souls. 
Reveals  a  smile,  so  strangely  sweet,  so  bright 
It  melts  within  her  opal,  shimmering  folds. 
Oh!  deep-felt  harmony,  thy  living  strains 
But  set  my  heart  athrill  with  broadening  love. 
While  Inspiration  with  her  soft  refrains 
Enlinks  me  with  my  higher  life  above. 
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SIMEON  TUCKER  CLARK. 

Born:  Canton,  Mass.,  Oct.  10, 1836. 
When  but  fourteen  years  of  age  Simeon 
Tucker  Clark  determined  that  he  would  make 
his  life  a  success,  and  he  certainly  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  marked  degree.  He  has  obtained 
the  Master's  degree  in  arts,  become  a  doctor 
in  medicine,  and  holds  many  positions  of  pro- 


SIMEON  TUCKER  CLARK. 

minence.  His  writings  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines  of  Appleton,  Scribner,  Godey, 
Peterson,  and  other  publications,  from 
which  they  have  been  extensively  copied  by 
the  periodical  press  from  Maine  to  California. 
As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Clark  has  always  attracted 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Besides  his  success- 
ful practice  as  a  physician.  Dr.  Clark  is  an 
indefatigable  student,  and  is  a  member  of 
manj'  of  the  most  important  scientific  bodies 
in  the  United  States.  His  place  of  residence 
is  Rockport,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 


THE  DEAD  VIOLINIST. 
In  grief,  I  sing  for  those  alone 

Whose  heart-strings  are  so  sadly  strung. 
They  only  tremble  when  a  moan 

From  Music's  soul  is  wrung. 
Thej'-  dare  to  sit  with  me  to-night. 

Where,  like  a  statue  cold  and  still 
The  master  lies  —  the  man  whose  might 

Brought  smiles  or  tears  at  will ! 
Ask  neither  wife  nor  child  to  speak; 

Nor  man  nor  maid  a  word  to  lend. 


^- 


In  yonder  well  worn  case  we  seek 

The  dead  man's  fondest  friend ! 
His  violin.    He  touched  and  heard 

The  soul-throbs  of  that  instrument, 
And  every  pressure,  every  word. 

With  his  caress  was  blent. 
His  viol.    Kaise  with  reverent  fear 

And  press  it  to  your  tear-stained  cheek 
As  was  his  wont,  and  you  shall  hear 

What  words  the  dead  would  speak! 
Hear  them  and  heed,  but  not  repeat, 

There  are  so  few  that  understand 
The  Sons  of  Genius,  till  their  feet 

Have  touched  death's  silent  land! 
To  speak  were  casting  pearls  away; 

Who  needs  to  be  forgiven,  forgives! 
Where  night  is  lost  in  endless  day 

Our  great  musician  lives  I 
We  who  have  loved  will  not  forget 

The  rosy-thorny  path  he  trod! 
Beyond  upbraiding  or  regret 

We  leave  him  safe  with  God ! 


AFTER  THE  HARVEST. 
The  wonders  of  harvest  are  manifold 
As  mystical  words  from  the  sphinx  of  old. 
When  over  the  meadows  the  sheaves  are  rolled, 
The  barley  like  silver,  the  wheat  like  gold; 
But  the  darkest  riddle  of  life  is  told. 
When  love  like  the  grain,  for  a  price  is  sold ! 
Janett  and  I  with  the  reapers  wrought 
As  a  lowlj'  lad  and  a  lassie  ought. 
When  little  is  said,  but  much  is  thought; 
What  did  I  garner  but  sorrow?    Naught! 
As  over  the  meadows  the  sheaves  we  rolled; 
And  barley  was  silver  and  wheat  was  gold ! 
She  was  a  woman  wondrous  fair, 
A  score  of  summers  had  sunned  her  hair; 
My  lips  were  beardless,  my  brown  cheeks  bare ; 
For  sixteen  seasons  had  brought  no  care 
If  barley  was  silver,  or  wheat  was  gold  — 
Or  love,  like  the  grain,  for  a  price  was  sold! 
This  was  the  way  my  love  was  won  — 
She  turned  to  me  when  our  task  was  done. 
As  ripe  grain  turns  to  the  glowing  sun 
Before  the  harvesting  is  begun ! 
A  riddle  alike  to  the  young  and  old 
When  barley  seems  silver  and  wheat  pure  gold. 
We  kissed !    Before,  but  a  mother's  kiss 
Had  blended  with  mine;  but  this.  Oh!  this 
Discovered  and  filled  my  soul's  abyss 
AVith  life's  best  vintage— a,  lover's  bliss ! 
But  the  story  of  harvest  will  never  be  told; 
And  the  wonders  of  loving  are  manifold ! 
Next  day  I  wrought  in  the  fields  alone, 
The  heart  in  my  bosom  a  blood-red  stone. 
For  1  heard  the  winds  to  the  stubble  moan ; 
"The  lord  of  these  lauds  has  wedded  his  own !" 
When  love  like  the  grain  for  a  price  is  sold. 
No  barley  seems  silver,  no  wheat  like  gold ! 
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C.DREW. 

Born:  Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  6, 1820. 
In  1833  Mr.  Drew  entered  Gale's  &  Seaton's 
office  in  Washington  as  an  assistant  to  one  of 
the  proof-readers,  where,  by  way  of  pastime 
he  soon  picked  up  a  iinowledg-e  of  type  set- 
ting. In  1845  he  became  associated  with 
James    M.   Davis  in   the   pulilieation  of    The 


C.  DRKW. 

American,  at  Washington.  Three  years  later 
he  removed  to  Florida  and  published  a  news- 
paper in  Jacksonville,  where  he  finally  open- 
ed a  book  store,  which  is  still  conducted  on  a 
good  scale  by  his  sons  —  Horace  Drew  &  Bro. 
Mr.  Drew  served  four  years  as  state  comptroll- 
er of  Florida ,  and  he  has  also  held  other  pub- 
lic positions  of  trust.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Drew 
have  appeared  f  roin  time  te  time  in  the  period- 
ical press  since  his  youth. 
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THE  POET'S  GRAVE. 
I  marked  a  lonely  grave  among 

The  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Where  slept  an  humble  child  of  song, 

His  notes  forever  fled. 
Save  when  their  echoes  gently  stole 

Back  to  the  haunts  where  he 
Poured  forth  the  music  of  his  soul 

In  numbers  wild  and  free. 

I  knew  it  was  the  poet's  grave. 

Although  no  sculptured  stone. 
Nor  urn,  nor  towering  column,  gave 


His  memory  its  own ; 
Some  loved  one  who  had  known  his  worth. 

Unable  to  do  more. 
Had  smoothed  the  rugged  mound  of  earth 

And  turf 'd  it  greenly  o'er. 

The  sauntering  crowd  passed  heedless  by 

That  lovely  place  of  rest. 
To  view  the  marble  piled  on  high 

Above  the  rich  man's  breast; 
But  they  forget  the  wreath  of  love 

That  lives  when  gold  and  stone 
Have  perished  from  the  earth  above 

And  left  the  dust  alone. 

They  knew  not  that  the  form  laid  nigh 

By  lowly,  loving  hands. 
In  memory's  mystic  alchemy 

Would  turn  to  golden  sands; 
For  had  they  felt  one  throb  that  stirred 

The  loving  hearts  that  knew 
The  poet's  grave,  their  ears  had  heard 

His  lingering  music  too. 

The  crowd  will  linger  by  the  scene 

Where  marble  shafts  uprise. 
But  some  will  seek  the  hillock  green 

And  precious  in  their  eyes; 
For  well  they  know  who  sleeps  below. 

Whose  pillow  they  could  crave  — 
The  one  below  the  shaft  of  snow. 

Or  'neath  the  poet's  grave. 


THE  FADED  FACE. 

There  are  faded  faces  we  sometimes  see 
Haloed  in  eloquent  mystery. 
Even  though  every  trace  marked  there 
Be  the  sign  of  sorrow,  the  seal  of  care. 
Often,  it  seems,  a  beautiful  grace 
Covers  the  lines  of  the  faded  face. 

After  the  bloom  of  the  fragile  rose. 

The  petals  fall  as  the  summer  goes. 

And  the  rose  tree  sinks  to  its  winter  sleep, 

In  the  vallej's  the  germs  of  springtime  keep; 

But  there's  never  a  season,  there's  never  a 

place. 
We  read  not  the  tale  of  a  faded  face. 

If  sight  were  ne'er  glad  with  a  rouge-leaf  more. 
The  mind  could  have  spring  — time  o'er  and 

o'er. 
And  joy  fill  our  souls  as  the  seasons  came: 
The  breast  should  fill  with  shame,  with  shame. 
If  we  could  not,  in  loving,  before  us  spread 
The  heart's  repast  of  the  leaves  still  red. 

And  every  triie  heart  should  ha-se  a  place 
To  keep  the  bloom  of  a  faded  face. 
For  love  and  fancy  to  paint  sublime 
With  the  brighter  tints  of  an  olden  time  — 
Even  its  pallor  will  change  and  glow 
For  the  heart  that  sees  it  turning  so. 
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JAMES  FRAXCIS  GILLETLY. 

Born  in  Scotland,  1848. 
In  his  youth  James  ■was  apprenticed  to  the 
silversmiths'  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for 
six  years,  wlien  he  came  to  America.    He  has 


JAMES  FRANCIS  GELLETLY. 

always  taken  a  great  interest  in  literature, 
and  has  a  volume  of  poems  that  he  hopes  soon 
to  place  upon  the  market. 


HOPE. 
I  am  embarked  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 

I  hear  the  roar 
Of  billows  as  they  beat  destructions  shore 

Awaiting  me 
The  cloudy  darkness  deepens  into  night. 

And  the  bright  sheen 
Of  starry  prospects  now  no  more  is  seen 

To  shed  its  light. 
Fear,  passion,  doubt,  the  treacherous  friend, 
the  foe 

Strain  hard  my  bark 
That  toils  upon  their  surges  in  the  dark, 

Eocked  to  and  fro. 
Through  deepening  shades  no  longer  will  I 
grope 

My  devious  way, 
I  east  beneath  the  billows  as  they  sway 

The  anchor  Hope. 
And  while  the  warring  elements  fierce  fight 

With  clamorous  sound. 


Here  will  i  rest  deep-grappled  in  the  ground. 

Waiting  for  light. 
Oh  God  1   On  whose  vast  bosom  I  lay  hold. 

Hear  I  thou  my  prayer, 
And  give  me  patient  fortitude  to  bear 

Life's  waters  cold. 
And  in  the  fury  of  the  muffled  night. 

While  tempests  roll,  [soul 

Together  the  cords  that  bind  my  wavering 

To  thy  great  height. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  AND  THE  NATURAL. 

You  take  a  yokel,  lumbering  in  his  walk. 

And  put  him  in  your  military  school. 
Braced  to  a  ramrod,  teach  him  how  to  stalk, 

And  dress  him  like  a  monkey,  or  a  fool. 
Boss  him  well  down,  and  wheel  him  'round 

about. 
And  you  wiU  turn  a  first-rate  soldier  out. 
To    make    a   priest  you    take   the    "  family 
dunce," 

What  little  sense  he  has  you  strain  away, 
Cram  him  with  cant  theology  at  once,  [may — 

And  mold,  or  dish  him  for  what  sect  you 
Just  as  the  French  cooks  fix  up  f  i-ogs  or  snails, 
Or  pig-iron's  fused  and  rolled  out  into  rails. 
To  make  a  lawyer  —  best  to  take  a  knave. 

But  sometimes  you  can  work  an  honest  man. 
If  for  some  "  paying  office  "  he  should  crave  — 

And  strives  to  stretch  his  conscience  all  he 

can,  [aye  — 

Keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  "  number  one  " 

Most  likely  he'll  die  rich  —  at  least  in  money. 

Doctors   are  formed  of  somewhat   different 

stuff: 

Tlie  minimum  of  wit  allowed  by  law 
Will  make  out,  if  the  stomach's  strong  enough 

To  see  dead  negro  paupers  carved  up  raw; 
Still  they  must  have   for  "Stock   in    trade" 

complete 
Some  little  knowledge,  and  the  rest  conceit. 
Artists  are  built  by  unremitting  toil. 

Combined  with  natural  taste  and  aptitude; 
But  poets  spring  spontaneous  from  the  soil, 

Wild  flowers  adorning  herbiage   the  most 
rude. 
And  like  the  love-begetting  mistletoe, 
Must  ever  flourisli  wild  if  they  would  grow. 


RULE  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  ACTION. 
When  compassed  'round  by  factious  zealots 
who 
Would  fain  proscribe  and  prescribe  from 
mankind.  [bind. 

Contemn  the  treacherous  burdens  they  would 
Who  gave  the  thy  volition,  gave  thee  too 
A  monitor  within  —  to  that  be  true  — 
And  let  none  shackle  thee  in  limb  or  mind. 
And  let  no  fog  of  logic  make  thee  blind 
Concerning  what  thou  shalt  or  shall  not  do. 
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ADLINE  SILLIMAN  KIEFFER 

Born:  Miami, Mo.,  Aug.  1, 1840. 

From  an  early  age  this  writer  has  coutributed 
both  prose  aud  verse  to  the  press.  He  has 
followed  the  profession  of  printer  and 
journalist,  and  is  now    part  proprietor  and 


ALDINE  SILLIMAN  KIEFFER. 

editor  of  the  Musical  Million,  published  at 
Dayton,  Va.,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Kief- 
fer  has  published  a  neat  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Vigil  and  Vision,  which  has  had  a  very 

extensive  sale. 


DEPARTED  DAYS. 
O  clear  departed  days ' 

0  days  that  come  no  more! 

O  sea  of  joy,  whose  wave  hath  ebbed 
From  mortal  shore ! 

Thy  tide  shall  flow  no  more; 
Thy  wrecks  lie  on  the  strand; 
Aud  Memory  walks  with  shoeless  feet 
Thy  barren  sand. 

1  tread  where  thou  hast  been 
O  sea  of  days !    gone  by— 

An  arid  waste  lies  out  beneath 
An  ashen  sky. 

Here  lies  Hope's  painted  hull; 
Her  broken  masts  are  gone,— 
Her  rotten  decks  scarce  hold  the  ghosts 
That  walk  thereon. 
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Love's  fairy  craft  Ues  tliere. 
Round  which  the  sad  winds  sing: 
The  tide  went  out,  returned  no  more, — 
Poor,  stranded  thing! 

But  where  the  radiant  forms 
Whose  gentle,  lily  hands 
Once  bound  each  other's  golden  cuiis 
W  ith  silken  bands  ? 

Aye,  they  have  perished  too, 
Along  this  ocean  strand : 
The  Are  of  life  strewed  ashes  here 
Upon  the  sand. 

Light  ghosts  go  tripping  by  :— 
No  perfume  in  their  hair. 
No  song,  no  voice,  no  whispered  breath 
Disturbs  the  air. 

Osea!     O  bark!    Osoul! 
O  days  that  come  no  more ! 
O  Memory,  why  walk  j-e  here 
This  dreary  shore? 


KISSING  BY  THE  WELL. 
In  the  land  of  eastern  story 
Strewn  with  wrecks  of  ancient  glory, 

Like  a  lawn  with  autumn  leaves, 
There  are  ruins  that  surprise  us, — 
Temple  walls  whose  age  defies  us, — 
Broken  shrines  that  solemnize  us, — 

Yet  the  he  ai-t  for  glory  grieves. 

In  that  land  of  faded  glories. 
Where  the  dust  is  full  of  stories 

That  no  tongue  can  ever  tell! 
There's  a  spot  I  love  to  think  of. 
Where  in  olden  daj's,  the  pink  of 
Eastern  beauties  came  to  drink  of 

Our  old  father  Jacob's  well. 

Ah,  those  pretty  maids  of  Sychem! 
(Who  with  soul  could  help  but  like  them !) 

With  their  eyes  of  wondrous  light? 
Even  yet  the  whispering  fairies 
Tell  the  loves  of  Ruths  and  Marys, 
Gentle  Magdalenes  and  Sarahs, 

Round  this  olden  well  at  night. 

Therein  mystic,  antique  ages, 
Prophets,  bards  aud  I'oyal  sages. 

Told  their  loves  when  twilight  fell;— 
Breathed  soft  words  in  love's  warm  meas- 
ure ; — 
Dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  fame  and  pleas- 
ure,— 
Drew  sweet  draughts  of  living  pleasure 
From  the  heart's  unfailing  well. 

By  a  well  of  living  water 

Jacob  kissed  okl  Laban's  daughter  — 

Fair-faced  Rachel,  half-divine; 
And  though  eartli  with  age  is  hoar}'. 
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Still  she  owes  oiie-ha,lf  her  glory, 

More  than  half  her  sacred  stor.y, 

Rachel,  to  that  kiss  of  thine : 

Though  thy  heart  with  dust  hath  tolended, 
Thy  heart's  love  hath  never  ended ! 

Israel's  daughters  live  to  day ! 
Rachels,  with  their  sunny  faces 
Still  make  glad  the  olden  places, 
Leaving  on  Time's  page  new  traces, 

As  the  old  years  die  away. 

Lips  of  love !    ah  me,  the  blessing. 
What,  but  for  their  sweet  caressing 

Were  this  tear-stained  world  of  ours? 
Lips  of  Love  have  soothed  the  weary  — 
Lips  of  Love  have  Blessed  the  dreary  — 
Making  life's  wild  pathway  cheery 

With  sweet  smiles  and  sunny  hours. 

Gentle  reader,  boy  or  maiden. 
If  your  heart  with  love  is  laden. 

Kiss  beside  Life's  wayside  well. 
Keep  your   young   heart   pure  and  stain- 
less,— 
So  shall  Love's  sweet  life  prove  painless,— 
And  life's  dream  be  not  the  gaiuless, 

Joyless  thing  that  poets  tell. 


DREAMS. 


Hideous  dreams !    terrible  dreams ! 
Visit  my  nights  of  despair;— 
Wearisome  birds  are  they. 
Clad  in  their  sable  and  gray. 
Driven  by  storms  on  the  spray 
O'er  the  shoreless  Ocean  of  Time, 
Perching  themselves  on  my  bed. 
Pecking  their  bills  in  my  heart; 
Flapping  their  wings  on  my  head  — 
Lifting  themselves  with  a  start. 
Only  to  light  again. 
To  feast  themselves  on  my  brain; 
O  hoi'rible  birds !    terrible  birds ! 
Devilish  dream-birds  of  prey! 


EVALINE  WRIGHT  NELSON. 

Born:  New  Lisbon,  O.,  April  13,  1854. 
This  lady  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Woman's 
Press  Association,  and  is  a  regular  corres- 
pondent to  the  Wellsville  Daily  Union.  Both 
her  prose  and  verse  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  leading  magazines.  Miss  Nelson  is  still  a 
resident  of  her  native  town. 


DREAMS. 
This  fair  land  of  ours  I've  traversed 

Without  inconvenience  or  cost; 
I've  come,  and  I've  gone,  and  none  missed 
me, 
The  time  —  I  have  not  counted  lost. 
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I've  oft  watched  the  poor  blind  birdies 

Gainst  Liberty's  Light  dash  and  die. 
And  long  at  the  Golden  Gate  tarried 

With  many  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 

In  my  dreams. 
I've  heard  Niagara's  thundering  roar. 

And  felt  the  damp  spray  in  my  face; 
And  I  have  gathered  in  Florida, 

Moss,  finer  than  exquisite  lace. 
I've  crossed  the  tempestuous  ocean 

Quite  often  without  anj-  fear. 
And  wonderful  thoughts  have  come  to  me 

With  only  the  sea  and  sky  near. 

In  mj'  dreams. 

I've  visited  Shakespeare  at  Avon, 

.    And  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Burns; 

I've  fished  in  the  Lakes  of  Killarney; 

In  Scotland  I've  oft  gathered  ferns. 
I've  been  the  guest  of  Victoria, 

I've  looked  at  the  weird  "  Midnight  Sun:" 
I've  traveled  in  every  direction. 

And  O,  but  I've  had  fun,  fun,  fun. 

In  my  dreams. 

I've  taken  Bibles  to  heathendom. 

And  cheering  words  to  workers  there. 
And  freedom  sweet  to  the  shackled  ones 

Who  blot  Siberia,  the  fair; 
I've  rescued  the  weak  from  power's  grip. 

And  happiness  brought  to  the  sad; 
Why.  I  cannot  tell  all  that  I've  done, 

How  glad  I  have  been,  glad,  glad,  glad. 
In  mj"  dreams. 

Been  courted?  Of  course;  and  married  too? 

Yes,  many  a  time,  who  has  not? 
With  noblest  and  truest  of  lovers 

I  have  lived  in  mansion  and  cot. 
All  lovers  are  knightly,  maid  noble, 

And  happiness  easy  to  find; 
But  I'm  not  to  tell  all  the  secrets 

Of  this  realm,  you  must  mind,  mind,  mind, 
Of  our  dreams. 

There's  naught  that  is  fine  in  the  landscape. 

In  poetry,  music  or  art. 
But  touches  me  more  as  a  memory 

Than  something  quite  new  to  my  heart; 
I've  seen  it,  I've  heard  it,  I've  known  it 

Some  time  in  the  past,  and  it  seems 
A  part  of  the  infinite  empire 

I  own  and  control  in  my  dreams. 

In  my  dreams. 

Cloud-pictures,  a  rainbow,  a  sunset; 
Ah !  these  have  a  mission,  believe; 
He  misses  a  glory  worth  having 

Who  will  not  their  beauty  perceive. 
They've  helped  me  to  weave  brightest  fancies. 

For  them  I  am  richer  to-day : 
Can  beautiful  dreams  hurt  one  who  feels 
Reality's  better  than  they? 

Dear  old  dreams 
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SARAH  J.  SITTLER. 

This  ladj-  is  a  resident  of  Jefferson,  Iowa.  She 
has  written  liuite  exten■^ivel,v  \"ery   ereililile 


SARAH  J.   SITTLER. 

poems  for  the  press,  which  have  been  highly 
commented  upon  bj'her  friends  and  admirers. 


A  MOURNING  DOVE. 
Ah  mournful,  mournful  bird, 
The  music  that  I've  heard 
Has  driven  me  almost  mad. 
Thy  "  boo-oo-oo"  uttered  so  far  apart 
Lies  deep  within  my  heart, 
'Tis  oh  so  sad!  so  sad! 
Wilt  thou  cease  thj-  strain  so  dreary? 
For  it  makes  me  feel  so  weary 
When  thy  mournful  voice  I  hear. 
And  my  heart  sinks  low. 
As  I  through  tlie  wildwood  go 
To  the  brook  that  runneth  clear. 
If  O,  bird!  thy  strain  j'ou'd  change. 
To  some  song  that's  sweet  and  strange, 
It  would  please  me  more. 
But  thy  "  boo-oo-oo  "  beyond  the  tree 
Still  keeps  echoing  back  to  me  — 
Cursed  bird!  repeat  it  o'er 
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CONTENTMENT. 
Contentment,  thou  art  everything; 
Without  thee  this  world  would  be 
Nothing  but  woe. 
Pure  are  the  lives  that  keep  thee, 
As  onward  through  life  they  go. 


You  bless  the  poor  home,  Contentment  — 

The  poor  man's  hand  jou  grasp 

With  the  kindest  regard. 

The  rich  man's  soul  without  thee  will  perish. 

For  thou  art  a  reward  . 

Pure  are  the  lives  that  possess  thee. 

From  the  unselfishness  of  the  world 

They  are  free. 

They  take  their  reward  according  to  rule 

And  all  agree. 


A  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 
She  sat  by  the  dim  firelight ; 
And  the  moon  cast  her  beams  on  the  wall. 
He  came  of  course  as  he  promised, 
To  give  her  an  evening  call. 
She  gently  said,  "Good-evening;" 
Her  voice  was  sweet  and  clear; 
But  to  him  it  was  not  natural 
As  it  fell  upon  the  ear. 
And  she,  herself  was  not  the  same; 
She  treated  him  so  cold. 
He  longed  to  speak  the  words  of  love. 
But  feared  that  he'd  get  sold. 
His  thoughts  were  off  in  dreamland 
As  they  sat  so  far  apart ; 
And  the  silence  of  his  once  talkative  love, 
Cast  darkness  over  his  heart. 
At  last  he  arose  to  kiss  her 
As  parting  time  drew  nigh; 
But  I  hardly  think  he  finished  kissing. 
For  something  met  his  e5"e. 
What  was  it?  It  was  the  servant  girl 
Dressed  in  her  mistress'  gown: 
While  she,  the  mistress  was  in  the  sleigh 
With  a  gay  young  chap  from  town. 


'TIS  ONLY  A  PICTURE. 

'Tis  only  a  picture  —  that  is  all: 
Yet  naught  can  from  my  heart  erase. 
The  form  that's  penciled  with  such  grace. 
The  picture  of  my  father's  face  — 
My  angel  father? 

'Tis  only  a  picture  — that  is  all: 
Yet  it  helps  to  keep  his  memory  clear : 
And  often  helps  my  heart  to  cheer. 
When  clouds  float  low  —  and  life  seems 

drear, 
O  angel  father? 

'Tis  only  a  picture—  that  is  all:— 

Yet  it  brings  to  me  another  day. 

When  near  his  knee  I  loved  to  play: 

When  I  grew  older  loved  to  say. 

"  Dearest  father!  " 

'Tis  only  a  picture  —that  is  all: 

But  as  long  as  the  stars  shine  from  above. 

To  light  my  pathway  as  I  rove. 

There  will  remain  a  daughter's  love, 

O  angel  father. 
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MRS.  MARIE  WALSH. 

Born  :  New  York  City,  about  1850. 
As  the  author  of  Hazel  Kirke,  The  World,  His 
Wife  or  His  Widow,  (novelized  from  playS), 
and  Saints  and  Sinners,  (an  original  novel), 
this  lady  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
world  of  literature.  Commencing-  her  literary 
career  when  very  young-  by  writing  for  a  Bos- 
ton Weekly,  she  has  since  dramatized  a  num- 


MKS.   iMAKIE   WALSH. 

her  of  popular  novels  and  written  several  or- 
iginal dramas,  which  have  been  produced  in 
the  leading  cities  of  America.  In  1867  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  became  the  wife  of  Edward 
Walsh,  a  g-entleman  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Walsh  re- 
sides in  Brooklyn  on  the  Hill,  in  a  handsome 
brownstone  dwelling,  and  is  a  great  favorite 
in  the  City  of  Churches. 


O'ER  PAMPAS  WILD. 
O'er  pampas  wild,  through  tall  mesquite, 

Our  mustangs  s^vift  like  lightning  fiash  — 
Our  mustangs  fly  like  north  winds  fleet. 

The  buffalo  before  us  dash. 

While  through  the  plains  we  onward  flash. 
For  curled  upon  our  pommels  high 

A  trusty  lasso  bear  we  all; 
The  frig-htened  herds  before  us  fly,— 

Our  lasso's  chains  are  strong,  though  small; 
It  is  the  serpent  of  the  plain. 

The  victims  rear  and  plunge  in  vain. 


And  so  1  And  so 
Our  lassos  thus  we  throw ! 
Car-r-r-r-r-rambo ! 
Our  leather  rings  we  throw  I 
O'er  pampas  wild,  through  tall  mesquite, 

The  plembos  rush,  like  storms  along, 
The  herds  fly  fast,  for  life  is  sweet; 
A-v\'ay  we  go  with  jest  and  songs 
Relying  on  our  trusty  thongs. 
The  plembo  always  gains  his  prey ; 
His  arm  is  strong,  his  lasso  swift; 
He  rides  his  mustang-  all  the  day. 

Then  taketh  sleep,  the  great  king's  gift ; 
We  are  the  monarchs  of  the  plain  — 
His  lasso  never  coils  in  vain. 
And  so !  And  so 
Our  lassos  thus  we  throw ! 
Car-r-r-r-r-rambo ! 
Our  lassos  thus  we  throw! 


A  LOVER  OF  MINE. 
A  lover  of  mine  comes  ev'ry  night. 

But  never  once  by  day. 
And  yet  he  loves  the  candle  light; 
He  always  sings  this  way : 
Hum:  hum!  hum! 
Hum!  hum!  hum! 
He  clasps  my  hand  all  in  the  dark. 

He  whispers  low  to  me, 
His  kisses  always  leave  a  mark. 
Though  him  1  seldom  see ! 
Hum!  hum!  hum! 
Hum !  hum !  hum ! 
And  you  are  like  this  lover  o'  mine, 

Mosquito,  vile  and  mean !  [wine 

For  you've  tried  in  vain  to  drink  love's 
From  all  the  lips  you've  seen ! 
Hum!  hum!  hum! 
Hum !  lium !  hum  ! 
You  buff,  you  fly,  you  try  to  sting,— 

Mosquito!  Nothing-  more! 
You  hum  and  sing,  you  mean  old  thing,— 
Y''ou're  such  an  awful  love! 
Hum!  hum!  hum! 
Hum !  hum !  hum ! 
Though  stiff  and  old,  you  try  to  sip, 

(Leave  that  to  younger  men !) 
Rich,  red  blood  from  each  rosy  lip, 
Oh!  don't  try  it  again! 
Hum!  hum!  hum! 
Hum !  hum  1  hum ! 

EXTRACT. 

I  once  had  a  sister  — 

The  sunlight  oft  kissed  her — 

For  a  flower  mistook  her 

And  never  forsook  her; 

As  onyx  her  skin  fair. 

As  roses  her  lips  rare. 

As  fair  skies  her  eyes  blue.     • 
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MARY  J.  KING. 

Born  :  South  Scituate,  R.  I.,  March  10, 1833. 
Commencing  to  write  poems  at  an  early  age, 
they  have  since  appeared  from  time  to  time  In 


MARY  J.  KING. 

the  local  press.    Miss  King  follows  the  occu- 
pation of  a  weaver,  at  Crompton,  E.  I. 
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MOTHER. 
Dear,  gentle,  loving  mother, 

Ofttlmes  we  tWnk  of  thee, 
In  the  midst  of  life's  stern  duties 

Thy  form  we  seem  to  see ; 
And  when  the  shades  of  evening 

Are  deepening  in  the  sky. 
In  some  bright  star  we  fancy 

"We  see  thy  gentle  ej'e. 
We  seem  to  hear  thy  loving  voice 

In  the  twilight  still  and  calm, 
Murmuring,  "  God  protect  my  children 

And  keep  them  from  all  harm ;" 
Oh !  for  thy  deep,  true  fervent  love. 

How  oft  our  hearts  doth  yearn. 
For  thou  hast  past  away  from  earth, 

And  never  shall  return. 
Dear  mother,  by  thy  gentle  side 

How  oft  we  have  knelt  in  prayer, 
And  you  hade  us  look  to  heaven. 

And  told  us  God  was  there ; 
And  then  thy  hand  so  lovingly. 

Would  press  each  little  head. 


And  give  to  each  one  fond  embrace. 

When  evening  prayers  were  said. 
What  was  it  in  the  morning 

Awoke  us  from  dreams  of  bliss. 
As  it  sweetly  brushed  each  little  cheek? 

It  was  our  mother's  kiss. 
As  fond  memories  recall  the  past. 

With  tears  our  eyes  oft  fill, 
When  we  think  of  thee,  dear  mother, 

Now  in  death  forever  still. 
Oh !  What  sadness  filled  our  dwelling. 

When  we  knelt  around  thy  bed. 
When  thine  eyelids  closed  forever. 

And  thy  gentle  soul  had  fled ; 
'Twas  our  blessed  Savior  called  thee 

From  this  world  of  sin  and  care, 
And  heaven  to  us  seems  nearer. 

Because  our  mother's  there. 
Thou  didst  sufl'er  long  and  patientlj'. 

But  thy  sufferings  now  are  o'er. 
And  we  hope  in  heaven  to  meet  thee, 

Thou  art  only  gone  before; 
Thy  gentle  form  lies  sleeping 

In  St.  Mary's  hallowed  ground, 
And  we  hope  among  God's  saints 

Thy  name  has  been  enrolled. 
We  will  ask  our  Savior's  mother 

To  pray  to  her  dear  Son, 
That  He  may  reunite  us 

When  our  task  on  earth  is  done; 
We  trust  for  us  she  is  pleading 

Before  our  Savior's  throne; 
Oh !  how  sweet  will  be  our  union  there 

Where  parting  is  unknown. 


JOHN  A.  VINEY. 

Born:  Bodkins,  Ohio,  May  28, 1833. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  the  Biddle 
university  of  North  Carolina,  John  A.  Viney 
entered  the  ministry,  and  is  now  located  at 
El  Paso,  Texas.  Since  1881  he  has  written 
quite  a  few  poems  that  have  been  published. 

SAVED  AT  LAST. 
When  waked  by  the  alarm  of  death 

That  sin  had  long  her  portion  been ; 
Then  she  did  fly  to  Jesus'  breast 

And  humbly  begged  an  entrance  in. 
Is  Jesus  the  vile  sinner's  friend. 

When  hope  of  life  's  forever  gone? 
Would  he  in  mercy  thus  transcend 

And  prove  his  pow'r  to  utmost  bound? 
Yes  children,  hung  there  on  his  cross, 

A  thief  close  by  his  Savior's  side ; 
When  hope  of  life  to  him  was  lost, 

Was  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  then  died. 
Take  hope  then  you  whose  mothers  gone. 

Who  sought  her  God  in  dying  breath; 
She  safely  was  convoyed  beyond  — 

To  the  sweet  saints'  immortal  rest. 
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CLARA  H.MOUNTCASTLE. 

BoBN :  Canada,  Nov.  36, 183T. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Miss  Mouutcastle 
entered  a  private  school  as  teacher,  which 
position  she  held  for  two  years.  She  then 
studied  painting-  in  water  colors  and  in  1870 
took  live  prizes.  Since  tliat  time  she  has 
taught  dr;n\'ing  ill    inaiiN'  iiriimim-nt  si'liools. 


CLARA   H.  MOTJNTCASTLE. 

In  1882  she  published  the  Mission  of  Love  and 
Other  Poems,  and  later  published  a  novel.  As 
a  mark  of  appreciation  of  her  literary  work, 
Miss  Mountcastle  was  In  1889  unanimously 
elected  as  honorary  member  of  the  Trinity 
Historical  Society  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
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MY  SISTERS  AND  I. 
The  years  roll  on,  youth  flies  apace; 
Andageo'ertakes  us  in  the  race; 
While  poverty  runs  "  neck  and  neck," 
And  little  doth  the  oppressor  reck. 
That  oft  he  sets  his  iron  heel 
Upon  the  corn  we  sorest  feel. 
He  goads  \is  onward  o'er  the  ground. 
And  lacerates  each  half-healed  wound. 
More  slowly  moves  the  tide  of  life. 
As  thus  we  meet  the  unequal  strife; 
A  weight  seems  clinging  to  our  feet; 
The  tired  hearts  foi-get  to  beat  — 
The  spirits  faint  — the  strength  is  gone: 
Yet  weary  limbs  are  toiling  on 
Along  the  paths  that  lead  to  thee; 
Thou  vast,  unknown,  eternity. 


ART  THOU  THINKING  OF  ME. 
Art  thou  thinking  of  me,  my  beloved? 

Though  distance  doth  sever  us  wide, 
The  fancy  still  haunts  me,  my  darling. 

That  thou  art  again  by  my  side. 
I  feel  an  intangible  presence, 

About  me  wherevet  I  move  — 
A  something  that  whispers,  my  darling, 

Of  thee  and  thy  passionate  love. 
My  spirit  communes  with  thy  spirit; 

My  thoughts  cannot  wander  from  thee; 
Thy  aerial  presence  enchains  them, 

And  haunts  me  wherever  I  be. 
There  is  naught  in  this  world  that  can  give 
me 

A  little  of  the  joy  that  doth  fill 
My  being,  when  whispers  thy  spirit 

To  mine  that  thou  lovest  me  still. 


MRS.  VITULA  M.  CLARK. 

Born:  Minier,  III.,  Jan.  30, 1867. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Bloomiugton  papers.   She  was  married  in  1889 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  of  Fern  Hill,  where  she  now 
resides. 


NIGHT. 

The  stars  gleam  forth  their  soft  and  silvery 
light, 

The  sad  winds  moan  and  sigh; 
And  fleecy  clouds  of  grayish  white 

Sail  slowly  o'er  the  sky. 
Hushed  are  the  many  sounds  of  day; 

Tranquil  is  the  busy  street. 
Mournfully  the  dark  waves  play 

O'er  the  mighty  deep. 
Clasped  in  slumber's  sweet  embrace, 

Happy  in  the  land  of  dreams ; 
Sorrows  from  our  hearts  are  chased, 

Till  morning  brightly  beams. 
The  wild  beasts  rest  within  their  hidden  lair; 

The  cattle  on  the  hillside  peaceful  dream. 
Forgetful  of  the  day  however  fair,      [stream. 

Lulled  to  blissful  slumber  by  the  rippling 
And  little  children  free  from  every  care. 

Now  sweetly  sleep  upon  their  snowy  beds : 
Hushed  are  the  lips— that  lisped  their  even- 
ing prayer,  [heads. 

To  Him  who  watches   o'er  their  youthful 
O !  night,  how  heavenly  sweet  art  thou : 

O'er  ricli  and  poor,  thy  dewy  breath  doth 
fall, 
Upon  the  homeless  wanderer's  brow; 

O'er  high  and  low,  o'er  great  and  small. 
Night,  lovely  night :  thy  holy  balm  doth  steal 

Into  many  a  breaking  lieart, 
Alas!  that  cannot  heal; 

God's  blessing  to  impart. 
m 
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GRANT  LEE  SHUMWAY. 

Born:  New  Windsor,  III.,  March  7, 1865. 
Removing  to  Nebraska  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Mr.  Shumway  has  made  that  state  his  head- 
quarters   ever   since.    He    has    published   a 
poem  in  book-form,  entitled  The  Sod  Cabin, 


GRANT  LEE  SHUMWAY. 

which  is  a  very  able  and  interesting  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Shumway  now  lias  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ashford  Advocate,  a  position 
that  affords  him  better  opportunities  for  lit- 
erary work  than  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed. 
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SUNSET  ON  THE  PLATTE. 
Upon  the  bridge,  above  the  flowing  river. 
There  we  admired  the  fast  declining  day. 
Like  those  dark  waters,  moving  on  forever, 
Each  heart  was  borne,  in  ecstacy,  away. 
The  sun  sank  low  beneath  the  horizon ; 
It  lighted  up  the  fleecy  western  sky :     -[gone ; 
An  emblem  of  great  persons,  when  they're 
They  leave  a  brilliant  lustre,  when  they  die. 
The  sky  back  to  the  stream,  reflecting,  cast 
Resplendent  light,  of  purple  and  of  gold ; 
And  all  the  rainbow  colors,  changing  fast 
Fi'om  lurid  red,  'til  fading  gray,  turns  cold. 
But  here  and  there  the  shimmering  surface 

mars 
Its  glossy  face,  by  interceding  bars ; 
And  where  the  elements  each  other  wars. 
The  spray-fleck'd  sand  shone  like  bright 
Glittering  stars. 


A  pine  root  clinging  to  some  shoal,  here, 
Reached  forth  its  various  prongs,  and  sepa- 
rate. 
Resembling  the  antlers  of  a  deer. 
Whose  form  lies  'neath  the  stream. 

Inanimate. 
One  lovely  islet,  deck'd  with  foliage  green. 
Breaks  the  bright  scene,  reaching  from 

Shore  to  shore. 
Tranquil,  she  reigns,  an  Oriental  queen ; 
In  majesty  and  silence,  wields  her  power. 
Far,  to  the  southwest,  reared  a  silent  tower, 
A  temple,  in  which  human  ne'er  has  trod. 
Erected  by  the  Omnipotent  power; 
To  man  is  given,  a  symbol  of  his  God. 
An  intervening  gap,  and  then  another 
Great  edifice,  its  head  to  Heaven  doth  rear, 
In  silent  mem'ry  of  an  ancient  brother. 
Who  used  it  in  defense  of  country,  dear. 
Time-traces  on  its  crest  are  visible; 
The  wall  is  slowly  crumbling  to  decay; 
And  like  an  earlier  relic,  doth  it  tell 
Its  history  in  its  own  inspiring  way. 
But,  from  the  crag  of  noble  grandeur,  leap- 
ing, 
Our  vision  falls  upon  the  level  plain. 
Swift,  over  it,  the  evening  shadows  creeping 
Leaves  a  duU,  dreary  waste  upon  the  main. 
Beneath  the  plain,  a  wall  of  dingy  brown 
Obscured  the  last  faint  rays  of  waning  light 
The  lark's  last  note  sounds  through  the 

Twilight  gloom. 
As  monitory  of  the  coming  night. 
Along  the  surface  of  of  the  golden  river, 
A  sleepy  swallow  skims  the  water's  brim; 
So  close  it  makes  the  glossy  surface  shiver 
The  light,  translucent,  flashing  thro'  the  dim. 
We  gaze  upon  the  fine  artistic  work 
By  nature  drawn,  and  painted  on  the  sky 
On  island  and  on  shore  that's  growing  dark 
And  on  the  turbid  water,  murmuring  by. 
It  fades,  the  picture  was  too  rare  a  kind 
To  linger  long  and  gladden  mortal  sight. 
Like  every  earthly  pleasure,  leaves  behind 
Dark  shadows,  creeping  on  to  darker  night. 


THE  SOD  CABIN. 

EXTRACTS. 

..Will,"  she  began,  ..you  know  that  you 
Once  told  me  of  your  fair-haired  lass. 
What  would  she  think  poor  girl?    Alas ! 
If  you  in  absence  prove  untrue. 
Ah !    This  must  never  come  to  pass  — 
Go  back  to  her  —  Come  not  to  me  — 
Unless  she  kindly  sets  you  free 
Of  her  free  will. 

I  cannot  speak 
The  love  I  have  for  you,  but  ere 
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I'd  have  you  her  engag-ement  break, 
Let  base  dishonor  your  uame  share, 
I'd  suffer  pain  no  tongue  could  tell, 
My  heart  with  anguish  overflow. 
My  life-blood  break  its  prison  cell 
And  make  a  crimson  flood  for  you. 
Go  back  to  your  fair  Isabella, 
Forget  the  wild  girl  in  the  deU." 
One  sad  reproachful  look  she  gave 
Him  as  she  slowly  turned  to  leave. 
A  stinging  pain  shot  to  his  heart 
And  pierced  it  like  a  quivering  dart. 
His  countenance  was  flushed  with  shame 
To  join  dishonor  with  his  name. 
"Please,  Lilly,  do  not  leave  me  so. 
Tour  virtues  I  more  highly  prize 
On  hearing  what  you've  said. 

But  know, 
"VTill  Curtis  will  not  tell  you  lies. 
So  when  I  tell  you  I  am  free. 
Bound  by  no  promises  or  ties. 
Perhaps  you'll  kindly  think  of  me. 
Here  read  this  note."    With  trembling  hand 
He  cast  a  letter  on  the  sand 
Before  her  heavy  downcast  eyes. 
She  picks  it  up  —  her  eyes  she  dries  — 
And  reads  the  missive's  contents  through: 

Viola,  State  of  ■ -^ 

March  27tb,       '75. 
Will  Curtis : 

Sir,— I  freely  give 
Tou  back  the  longed-for  liberty: 
Am  glad  to  know  that  I  am  free. 
Our  promises  were  premature 
And  brought  about  by  other  hands. 
Neither  are  satisfied  I'm  sure 
While  our  engagement  stands. 
Like  you,  my  heart  for  freedom  yearned 
Until  you  did  that  freedom  send. 
With  this  your  kindness  I've  returned. 
Remember  me 

Your  sincere  friend 
Belle  Morton. 

"Will,  another  star 
Shall  guide  my  future,  brighter  far 
Than  any  I  have  ever  known 
Save  one,  and  that  from  heaven  shone. 
This  letter  has  revealed  to  me 
Your  noble  heart,  and  that  it's  free. 
So  if  on  me,  unworthy  me. 
You  would  its  tenderness  bestow, 
I'll  gladly  give  my  heart  to  thee,— 
You'll  gently  care  for  it  I  know." 
Again  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast 
And  joyous  rapturous  kisses  pressed 
To  her  sweet  lips  upturned  to  his 
As  if  to  seal  eternal  bliss. 
While  standing  thus  in  close  embrace, 
Her  face  upturned  to  meet  his  face. 
Some  power  seemed  to  bear  away 
Her  mind  in  which  bright  visions  play. 


A  stately  mansion  on  a  hill 
In  which  were  dwelling  her  and  Will  . 
Eich  paintings  on  the  frescoed  wall. 
Lace  draperj'  and  curtains  fall. 
The  rustling  silk,  the  marble  floors, 
While  servants  came  at  her  command. 
Their  footsteps  heard  on  everj-  hand 
Eesounding  through  the  corridors. 
The  mist  float  from  before  her  eyes, 
'Twas  but  a  dream  of  paradise. 
Their  future  sealed  their  homeward  way 
They  step  with  hearts  so  light  and  gay. 


MRS.  ANSELINA  E.  DWYER. 

Born  :  Englanb,  Oct.  7, 1846. 
A  FEW  of  the  poems  of  this  lady  have  appear- 
ed in  the  Transcript  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  which 
city  she  now  resides. 


MY  WINDOW  GARDEN. 
A  tiny  garden  I  possess. 
Hid  in  a  window's  deep  recess; 
Grateful  beneath  the  sun's  caress 
Expands  its  leafy  loveliness. 
And  when  the  sun  lights  up  the  green. 
And  quivering  shadows  play  between. 
The  blossoms  on  my  ivy  screen 
Like  dewdrops  glisten  in  its  sheen. 
My  stately  calla  pearly  crowned,— 
No  queenlier  flower  e'er  was  found — 
And  lesser  beauties  grouped  around 
Rare  fragrance,  sweet,  shed  o'er  the  mound. 
A  symbol  in  the  passion  vine 
I  see,  transfixed  the  Man  Divine, 
The  whips,  the  nails,  the  cords  that  twine 
Around  his  limbs,  the  halo's  shine. 
And  here  in  emerald  velvet  dressed 
Geraniums  lift  their  scarlet  crest; 
Pinks,  fuschJas,  lilies  'mong  the  rest. 
And  soulful  pansies  — loved  the  best. 
No  florists'  skill  I  boast,  or  know 
The  names  which  science  doth  bestow; 
But  knowledge  greater  far  they  show ; 
God's  loving  care  to  all  below. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

'Tis  not  confined  to  bards  alone. 

The  poetry  of  the  soul; 
It  is  a  great  and  glorious  theme 

Which  few  men  can  control. 
It  is  a  pure  and  virtuous  life. 

High-minded,  true,  sincere, 
Which  makes  the  soul  so  beautiful, 

And  life  so  happy  here. 
Sweet  are  the  songs  that  poets  sing 

When  the  muses  them  control ; 
But  really  nothing  can  compare 

With  the  poetry  of  the  soul. 
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SAMUEL  W.  GOLDBERG. 

Born  in  Russia,  May  1, 1858. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Goldberg-  have  appeared  in 
many  of  the  leading-  American  publications. 
In  person  he  is  a  little  above  the  average 
height  and  weight,  and  is  of  good  stature, 
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with  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Mr.  Goldberg-  is  a 
book-keeper  by  profession,  and  now  resides 
at  Dallas,  Texas.  The  poems  of  this  writer 
have  genei-ally  appeared  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Schirhaschirim. 


TWO  SHOULDERS  AT  THE  WHEEL. 

Should  you  meet  a  troubled  brother. 

Then  a  kindred  spirit  feel ; 
Heavy  burdens  might  be  lifted 

With  two  shoulders  at  the  wheel. 
Let  him  know  you  take  an  interest, 

'Twill  not  take  him  long-  to  see 
Whether  you're  a  true  well-wisher 

Or  a  shamming'  Pharisee. 
And  the  time  might  not  be  distant 

When  you'll  lack  both  strength  and  zeal  - 
When  perhaps  you  would  be  grateful 

For  one  extra  at  your  wheel. 
Do  not  turn  your  back  upon  him. 

Do  not  coolly  walk  away. 
Just  because  you  think  you're  made  of 

Some  superior  sort  of  claj'. 
When  we  come  to  think  about  it  — 
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As  sometimes  we  mortals  must  — 
There  is  nothing  very  striking- 

In  the  finest  kind  of  dust! 
More  than  that,  we  cannot  claim  it ; 

'Tis  but  lent  to  us  on  trust. 
And,  pray,  what  is  there  to  boast  of 

In  ashes,  clay,  or  dust? 


NIGHT  AND  MORN. 

Night,  and  a  clouded  moon. 

With  a  dark  and  stormy  sky; 
While  the  eyes  that  ai'e  watching- 

Are  wet  with  tears. 
And  the  bosom  is  weary 

With  unknown  fears, 
And  heaving  with  deep,  sad  sighs. 
Morn,  and  a  smiUng-  sky, 

A  dawning-  fair  and  sweet; 
While  the  tears  that  are  falling 

Are  chased  away, 
And  glances  as  bright 

As  this  gladsome  day. 
In  unison  fondly  meet. 

Such  are  our  lives,  dear, 

A  night  and  a  day ; 
And  love  ever  chases 

The  clouds  away. 


ENVY. 

In  life's  fair  paradise  there  lurks  a  snake. 

Envy  its  name.    The  nobler,  more  sublime 
An  act,  the  easier  it  doth  envy  wake ; 

And  en-vy,  wakened  once,  wakes  for  all  time. 
Green-eyed  and  pale.it  poisons  every  pleasure , 

It  hates  good-doing-  and  humanity's  creed. 
And  wages  war  with  its  heart's  dearest  treas- 
ure. 

Good  will,  which  bids  him  help  his  neigh- 
bor's need. 


INGRATITUDE. 
There  was  a  peasant  found  a  frozen  snake. 

And,  with  a  sweet  simplicity  sublime. 
He  placed  it  by  the  fire,  that  it  might  wake 
To  thoughts  of  comfort,  for  'twas  winter- 
time. 
The  snake   began  to  writhe   and   curl  with 
pleasure, 
And,  in  accordance  with  its  snakish  creed. 
It  turned  around  (the  fascinating  treasure  I) 
And    stung    its    too-confiding  "Friend   in 
need! " 


CHILDHOOD. 
In  our  childhood's  springtime. 

Basking  in  the  glade, 
How  we  Ustened  to  the  chime 

Which  the  sweet  bells  made ! 
Childhood,  happy  childhood! 

Days  that  swiftly  go ! 
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When  we  tread  the  pathway 

"Where  the  roses  g-row. 
Life  is  one  long-  sunshine 

To  the  joyous  child, 
Straying-  through  the  woodlands, 

'Mid  the  roses  wild. 
Ah !  how  soon  we  know  not. 

They  may  have  to  go 
From  the  pleasant  pathway 

Where  the  roses  grow. 


GOOD  DEEDS. 
I  like  to  hear  of  good  deeds  done, 
I  like  to  hear  of  victories  won. 

By  those  who  love  the  right; 
To  see  a  foolish  man  g-row  wise. 
To  see  a  fallen  brother  rise, 

Doth  give  me  much  delight. 
Honor  to  those  who  turn  aside 
And  leave  the  way  so  dark  and  wide. 

That  leads  to  endless  woe ; 
Honor  to  those  who  strive  their  best. 
To  aid  the  wretclied  and  oppressed. 

While  in  this  world  below. 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  HATCH. 

Born  :  Industry,  Me.,  Sept.  U,  1850. 
This  gentleman  has  written  quite  extensively 
for  the  press  in  prose,  both  on  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  scientific  subjects.  He  has 
published  a  history  of  the  town  of  Industry, 
Franklin  county,  Maine,  a  work  of  five  hun- 
dred pages.  His  poems  have  appeared  princi- 
pally in  the  eastern  journals.  Dr.  Hatch  still 
follows  the  profession  of  physician  in  his  na- 
tive town. 


HOW  JOHNNIE  GOES  TO  DREAMLAND. 

Though  poets  may  sing-  of  heroes  long  dead. 

Of  their  deeds  so  valiant  and  grand ; 

I'll  try  to  relate  in  my  poor  humble  rhyme 

My  little  boy's  trip  to  Dreamland. 

With  roguish  brown  eyes  of  vision  so  keen. 

And  cheeks  that  are  colored  with  tan; 

Though  only  six  summers  he  counts  for  his 

ag-e. 
He  thinks  himself  almost  a  man. 
His  name  I  suppose  j^ou  are  waiting-  to  hear. 
The  dear  little  mischievous  elf;  [true 

But  fearing  you'll  think  1  have  not  told  you 
I'll  let  you  ask  Johnnie  yourself. 
Now  Johnnie  is  fond  of  plaj-ing-  at  horse 
With  "  reins  "  which  his  mamma  has  made, 
And  when  sister  Hattie  consents  "to  be  horse" 
You'll  see  a  fine  turn-out  displayed. 
But  at  night,  when  Johnnie  is  tired  of  play, 
And  the  moon  in  his  bed-chamber  gleams. 
He  hitclieshis  "reigns  "  to  the  bed-post  so  tall. 
And  drives  to  the  lands  of  sweet  dreams. 


FRED  WARREN  HOWARD. 

Born:  Wabasha,  Minn.,  Sept.  30, 1868. 
Mr.    Howard   has   learned    the    carpenter, 
stone-mason   and  boat-building  trades.    He 


FRED  warren  HOWARD. 

has  written  poems  from  his  youth,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  He  owns  a  farm 
in  Murray  county,  where  he  resides. 


MY  FLOWERET. 
Sweeter  than  flowers  obtained  by  few; 
Bright  as  the  gleam  of  morn's  silver  dew; 
Fair  as  an  angel  —  from  Heaven  apart  — 
Thou  art  the  queen  of  my  bonnie  heart. 
Thou  art  the  light  which  love  doth  reveal. 
And  into  my  soul  its  rays  gently  steal. 
Heaven-sent  charms  for  me  and  you  — 
Thine  are  for  me  which  none  can  subdue. 
Fair  as  the  flowerets  budded  to  bloom : 
Sweet  as  the  birds  with  rendering  tune  — 
Flushed  as  the  rose  in  the  crystal  dawn  — 
Thou  art  the  theme  of  my  heart's  sweet 
sons'. 


*- 


TO  A  MORNING  GLOKY. 
It  seems  that  thou  wert  made  to  woo 

This  ever-dreary  heather. 
But  soon  sweet  flower  thy  bloom  must  fade 

When  comes  the  winter  weather. 
No  flower  like  thee,  so  gkissy  white,— 

So  meek  and  very  tender. 
Should  g-row  on  these  wild  lands  of  ours 

To  bloom  iinseen  forever. 
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MRS.  R.  N.  HEBBARD. 

Born:  Deerfield,  N.Y.,  Sept.  19, 1836. 
After  receiving'  her  education,  this  lady 
taught  school  in  Deerfield,  Marcy,  Whitestown 
and  Utica,  and  also  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
poems  of  Mrs.  Hebbard  have  received  publi- 
cation in  the  Boston  Waverly  Magazine  and 


MRS,  R.  N.  HEBBARD. 

many  prominent  western  periodicals.  She 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  prose,  and 
has  delivered  lectures  upon  literary  and  econ- 
omic  subjects  at  the  Atchison  institute  at 
Topeka,  and  other  points  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska.   Mrs.  Hebbard  has  a  daughter. 
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THE  OPEN  SEA. 
Aloft,  on  an  icy  pinnacle,  gi'and, 

'Mid  the  tints  of  a  polar  sky. 
An  anxious,  weai-y  and  footworn  band 

In  the  distance  a  sea  descry. 
Through  ills,  disaster  and  wild  unrest. 

They  have  yielded  to  no  dismay. 
While  their  comrades  fatigued  in  the  fruitless 
quest 

Eetraced  their  wearisome  way. 
O'er  glist'ning  glaciers  with  perilous  haste, 

'Mid  the  gloom  of  a  polar  night, 
Tliey  have  journeyed  afar  on  an  icy  waste 

To  gain  but  this  far-off  sight. 
And  now  as  they  gaze  from  the  distant  view, 

Transfixed,  as  it  were,  they  stand. 


For  myriad  obstacles  strangely  new 

Beach  forward  on  every  hand. 
Alas !  what  a  sad  fruition  they  sigh, 

For  effort  so  earnest  and  true ; 
Its  ice-bound  brink  we  shall  never  draw  nigh 

Or  sail  on  its  boundless  blue. 
A  throng  of  adventurers,  timid  and  bold, 

Yet  with  purpose  alike  are  we. 
Amid  life's  barriers  and  icebergs  cold. 

In  search  ot  the  open  sea. 
Though  glaciers  of  doubt  tower  over  us  steep 

And  ills  like  a  current  may  roll, 
From  fragment  to  fragment  for  footing  we 
leap. 

In  hopes  we  are  nearing  the  goal. 
Now  clambering  summits,  assured  from  some 
height. 

We  shall  gaze  on  that  silvery  sheen ; 
Alas!    each   disclose  through    Time's   polar 
light 

The  barriers  that  still  intervene. 
Strange  concourse !  our  beacon,  one  mystical 
star 

Even  Hope,  how  delusive  its  hght, 
Its  rays  give  a  parallax  greater  by  far 

Than  each  orb  in  the  blue  vault  of  night. 
Her  vistas  still  widen  with  each  advance, 

Yet  when  for  the  goal  do  we  sigh. 
And  from  some  high  cliff  of  Ambition  per- 
chance 

Its  far  distant  azure  descry. 

We  find  it  is  flecked  with  some  fragments  still 

That  float  ever  on  with  its  tide. 
Defying  each  resolute  human  will 

That  over  its  water  would  glide. 
Oh!  why  so  strive  in  a  race,  all  so  vain? 

It  is  folly  for  you  and  for  me. 
For  never  while  here  on  this  earthly  plane 

Shall  we  sail  on  this  Open  Sea. 


TO-DAY'S  DUTIES. 

EXTRACT. 

Though  Others  would  move  with  the  many, 

Fear  not  to  be  found  with  the  few ; 
Nor  court  the  approval  of  any, 

Save  the  thoughtful,  the  earnest  and  true. 
Have  a  well-defined  cause  for  opinions. 

Nor  let  gold  cast  its  glittering  veil; 
Truth's  balance,  trust  not  to  its  minions. 

Judge  yourself  of  the  poise  on  its  scale. 
Though  new  obstacles  round  you  may  cluster. 

Let  your  standard  ne'er  trail  in  the  dust; 
Give  the  cause  you  espouse  a  new  lustre. 

By  your  patient  adherence,  and  trust. 
Duty's  Ciill  transfer  ne'er  to  j'our  neighbor. 

Nor  adjudge  that  your  cause  maj^  be  lost; 
In  the  great  moral  vineyai-d  of  labor, 

A  unit  may  count  as  a  host. 
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ADELAIDE  E.  VROOM. 

Born:  Kochesteb,  N.Y..  Dec.  15, 18i9. 
From  her  youth  IVIiss  Vroom  commenced  to 
court  the  muse,  a  love  for  -which  she  inherited 
from  Iier  motlier.    She  has  a  volume  of  poems 


ADELAIDE  E.  VROOM. 

which  she  hopes  soon  to  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Miss  Vroom  is  now  a  resident  of  Salis- 
bury, Mo.,  where  she  is  well  known  and  has  a 
host  of  friends. 


NEGLECTED. 

There  was  a  lovely  flower 

That  grew  in  golden  hght; 
A  gem  of  floral  beauty, 

A  glory  to  the  sight. 
It  gTaceda  happy  home, 

A  lady's  pet  and  pride, 
"Who  reared  the  tender  flower. 

That  blossomed  by  her  side. 
But  giddy  pleasure  beckoned, 

With  its  luring  power. 
And  strangely  she  neglected 

The  lovely  little  flower. 
The  pretty  blossom  waited. 

Then  hung  its  head  and  sighed; 
Because  it  was  neglected 

Tl:e  pretty  blossom  died. 
The  luring  pleasure  vanished. 

Like  every  pleasure  must ; 


The  lady  sought  her  flower. 
And  found  it  in  the  dust. 

She  wrung  her  snowy  fingers, 
And  bitterly  she  cried; 

But  it  gave  no  resurrection 
To  the  lovely  flower  that  died. 


HIS  CHASTENING  ROD. 

Just  when  my  heart  was  seeking  rest, 
Just  when  I  thought  that  I  was  blest  — 
And  fast  the  future's  golden  light 
Was  dawning  into  beauty  bright  — 
He  cast  my  soul  in  sorrow  deep. 
And  left  me  there  to  moan  and  weep; 
He  smote  me  with  His  chastening  rod 
That  I  may  know  that  He  is  God. 
Now  summer  sings  her  sweetest  psalm. 
But  to  my  heart  it  brings  no  balm; 
The  morning  breaks  o'er  land  and  sea, 
But  daylight  brings  no  joy  to  me. 
I  build  no  hopes  on  future  years  — 
I  pray  no  prayers,  I  shed  no  tears; 
My  bark  is  on  a  sullen  stream, 
And  life  is  all  a  troubled  dream. 
But  when  the  sun's  last  loving  ray 
Fondly  folds  the  dying  day. 
And  timid  stars  with  tender  light 
Are  looking  thro'  the  veil  of  night— 
I  meekly  lift  my  eyes  to  One  — 
My  spirit  breathes  Thy  will  be  done. 
I  smile  and  kiss  the  chastening  rod  — 
I  trust  and  know  that  He  is  God. 


SUPERIOR. 
There  are  some  souls  too  pure  and  proud, 
To  revel  with  the  worldly  crowd ; 
In  wisdom's  way  their  footsteps  bend, 
And  walk  with  Truth  unto  the  end. 
As  rare  as  gems  such  spirits  are,— 
A  world  of  gems  is  not  their  worth ; 
They  shine  out  like  a  peerless  star 
Where  e'er  they  move  upon  the  earth. 
We  feel  their  pure,  supernal  power. 
While  their  great  presence  lights  the  hour; 
They  pass  away  yet  leave  behind. 
Their  hallowed  memory  on  the  mind. 

GODDESS  OF  NIGHT. 

EXTRACT. 

Thro'  the  palace  parlors. 
So  lofty,  fair  and  grand, 
Adorned  with  precious  art 
From  every  clime  and  land; 
I  am  looking  brightly  in 
With  my  great  all-seeing  eyes. 
As  I  shine  with  all  my  power 
From  the  clear  and  placid  skies. 
Burnishing  so  brilliantly. 
The  gilded  pictured  room. 
Till  its  beauty  is  enhanced 
Bv  a  flood  of  silver  bloom.    •    ■    • 
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MRS.  LOU  GREER  BUTLER. 

Born:  Santa  Kosa,  Cal.,  Feb.  4, 1855. 
This  lady  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Butler,  a  banker 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  She  takes  great  delig-ht 
ia  eraj'on,  pastel  and  landscape  drawing, 
and  has  a  photographic  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  her  studio,  which  is  situated  over 
her  husband's  bank.  She  is  an  artist  well 
known  tlu^oughout  the  west,  and  has  received 


.MKS.  LOU  GKEER  BUTLER. 

several  premiums  on  pictures  painted  on  can- 
vass. As  a  poet,  Mrs.  Butler  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  field  of  literature. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  leading  peri- 
odicals of  America,  from  which  they  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press.  In 
person  this  lady  is  a  blonde  with  auburn  hair, 
and  of  a  very  amiable  and  social  disposition. 


OH,  WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead  — 

The  sleepers  of  the  Lord ! 
Each  in  his  silent  bed 

Awaits  the  quickening  word. 
Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead 

Who  knew  thy  joyful  sound! 
The  members  of  the  Head 

Repose  in  holy  ground. 
Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead  — 

Whose  works  are  gone  before. 
They  wrestled,  fought  and  bled 

To  live  forever  more. 
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Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead  — 

The  meek  ones  of  the  earth, 
They  slumber  without  dread 

In  hope  of  spirit  —  birth. 
Oh,  weep  not  for  the  dead 

Of  Abraham  royal  race. 
They  shall,  by  Yaweh  led. 

Enter  the  holy  place. 
Then  weep  not  for  the  dead  — 

The  blessed  of  the' Lord, 
But  in  their  footsteps  tread 

And  be  at  peace  with  God. 


TWO  GRAVES. 

»  Come  forth,"  and  forth  he  came  from  out 
the  gloom. 

The  wandering  man  who  had  been  dead  four 

days,  [tomb 

"Loose  him  and  let  him  go!"  and  from  the 

Back  into  Bethany  he  went  his  ways. 
Yet  once  again  the  sable  shadow  fell 

Upon  the  home  where  Jesus  oft  had  stayed. 
And  Lazarus  did  die ;  but  who  shall  tell 

Where  in  this  world  of  graves  his  dust  was 
laid? 
Mingled  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  all  fair 
things, 

Somewhere  it  sleeps  beneath   the  star4it 

skies,  [sings. 

Deaf  to  the   rippling  stream,  the  lark  that 

Waiting  until  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise. 
"  If  thou  hast  borne  Him  hence,"  she  sadly 
said. 

Standing  beside  the  tomb  at  break  of  day, 
"  Say  where  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  laid, 

That  I  may  go  and  carry  it  away." 
Then   from  the  hps  divine  one  word  there 
came, 

The  loving  lips  of  Him,  the  crucified. 
The  sweet,  soft  music  of  her  humble  name, 

"  Mary  !"and  she  "  Rabboni  !"f aintly  sighed. 
No  sepulcher  the  Master's  form  e'er  kept; 

By  Him  captivity  was  captive  led ; 
Become  the  first-fruits  He  of  them  that  slept; 

The  Savior  ever  liveth  that  was  dead. 
And  we,  because  the  Savior  lives,  shall  live 

No  matter  where  our  moldering  forms  may 
sleep ; 
All  graves  upon  the  rolling  globe  shall  give 

Their  silent  retinue  that  death  doth  keep. 
The  coroneted  dust  from  vaulted  naves, 

And  dust  of  saints  from  country  church- 
yards, where 
The  simple  folks  do  rest,  whose  lowly  graves 

Are  grass-clad,  with  a  daisy  here  and  there. 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  victory  [rise! 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whom  we 
Their  loud  triumphant  song  of  praise  shall  be. 

When  Jesus  cometh  in  the  opening  skies. 
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SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 
In  Eden's  bowers  a  sinless  pair 

Was  placed  by  God  below, 
Monarchs  of  earth,  and  sea  and  air 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
And  fadeless  groves  of  fruitage  fair 

Through  paradse  did  grow ; 
The  tree  of  life  was  blooming  there 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 

No  pestilence  at  noonday  stalked 

With  poisoned  shaft  and  bow , 
Nor  fell  disease  in  darkness  walked 

Six  thousand  years  ag'O. 
No  winter  frost,  no  summer  blight. 

Laid  withering  herbage  low ; 
No  tempest  cloud  obscured  the  light 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
No  sickness,  sorrow,  death  nor  pain 

Caused  tears  of  grief  to  flow; 
No  graves  were  heaped  above  the  slain 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
'Twas  sin  that  palled  the  world  in  gloom, 

Made  earth  a  wild  of  woe, 
And  ope'd  for  man  the  grave  and  tomb. 

Six  thousand  years  age. 
But  Christ  will  come  —in him  we  trust. 

And  crowns  of  life  bestow ; 
Regain  the  Eden  that  was  lost 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
God's  paradise  shall  bloom  once  more, 

And  cloudless  skies  shall  glow 
O'er  heaven-blest  scenes,  as  once  before. 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
That  restitution.  Lord,  we  wait. 

Though  circling  years  move  slow. 
Since  exiled  from  our  blest  estate 

Six  thousand  years  ago. 
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PEOPLE  WILL  TALK. 

We  may  get  through  the  world,  but  'twill  be 
very  slow, 

If  we  listen  to  all  that  is  said  as  we  go ; 

We'U  be  worried,  and  fretted  and  kept  in  a 
stew. 

For  meddlesome  tongues  will  have  something 
to  do; 
For  people  wiU  talk. 

If  quiet  and  modest,  you'll  have  it  presumed 

That  your  humble  position  is  only  assumed; 

You're  a  wolf   in  sheep's   clothing-,   or  else 
you're  a  fool. 

But  don't  get  excited,  keep  perfectly  cool ; 
For  people  will  talk. 

If  generous  and  noble,  they'll  vent  out  their 
spleen. 

You'll  hear  some  loud  hints  that  you're  sel- 
fish and  mean ; 

If  upright  and  honest,  and  fair  as  the  day. 


They'll  call  you  a  rogue  in  a  sly,  sneaking 
way; 
For  people  will  talk: 

And  then  if  you  show  the  least  boldness  of 
heart. 

Or  a  slight  inclination  to  take  your  own  part. 

They  will  call  you  an  upstart,  conceited  and 
vain. 

But  keep  straight  ahead,don't  stop  to  explain ; 
For  people  will  talk. 

If  threadbare   your  dress,  or  old-fashioned 
your  hat. 

Some  one  will  surely  take  notice  of  that, 

And  hint  rather  strong  you  can't  pay  your 
way, 

But  don't  get  excited  whatever  they  say ; 
For  people  will  talk. 

If  you  dress  in  the  fashion  don't  think  to  es- 
cape. 

For  they  criticise  then  in  a  different  shape : 

You're  ahead  of  your  means,  or  you're  tail- 
or's unpaid. 

But  mind  your  own  business,  there's  naught 
to  be  made ; 
For  people  will  talk. 

Now  the  best  way  to  do,  is  to  do  as  you  please, 

For  your  mind,  if  you  have  one,  will  then  be 
at  ease ; 

Of  course  you  will  meet  with  all  sorts  of 
abuse. 

But  don't  think  to  stop  them,  it  ain't  any  use; 
For  people  will  talk. 


DELUSION. 
We  madly  follow  pleasure, 

The  phantom  of  a  day ; 
We  dance  to  folly's  measure 

While  with  remorse  we  pay. 
We  flatter  those  above  us. 

Their  frailties  imitate, 
Neglecting  friends  who  love  us 

To  fawn  on  those  we  hate. 
Each  has  his  beau  ideal 

And  each  deplores  his  lot; 
We  overlook  the  real 

In  search  of  what  is  not. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  reason 

Resolve  and  hesitate ; 
Defer  then  for  a  season 

And  heed  it  when  too  late. 
While  happiness  pursuing 

O'er  land  and  sea  we  roam ; 
The  goddess  thus  we're  wooing 

Is  waiting  us  at  home. 
Still  counting  on  the  morrow. 

We  reach  the  end  at  last; 
Then  worlds  would  give  to  borrow 

One  moment  from  the  past. 
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Mx\Y  CLIFFORD. 

Born:  Napa  City,  Cal.,  Sep.  2, 1866. 
CE  1884  Miss  Clifford  has  written  poems  for 
California  papers.    She  received  a  colleg- 


MAY  CLIFFORD. 

late  education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, painting  and  drawing.  She  resides  with 
her  father,  a  clergyman,  at  Santa  Rosa. 
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UNEXPRESSED. 
Put  by  the  pencil!  throw  down  the  hrush! 

Words  are  too  weak  to-day, 
And  nothing  my  palette  holds,  compares 

With  the  tints  on  the  hills,  that  play. 
The  lark  is  singing  a  vesper  song, 

As  she  soars  up  into  the  light. 
While  down  in  the  hollow  the  wild  flowers 
close. 

Awaiting-  the  coming  night. 
Tou  hear  the  brook  as  it  gailj'  flows ; 

See  shadow  of  drifting  cloud. 
As  over  the  mountain  it  softly  draws 

The  dead  day's  filmy  shroud. 
And  oh!  it  is  glorious  music 

The  pine  harp  grandly  sings, 
As  the  wind  sweeps  fairy  fingers 

Across  its  thousand  strings. 
But  di-op  the  pencil  and  fold  the  hands. 

Let  words  give  place  to  thought ; 
Listen!  all  nature's  voices  cry. 

Behold  what  God  hath  wrought. 


THE  LIFE  WEB. 

The  lattice  is  open,  the  roses  nod 

Over  the  casement  graj' ; 
The  web  is  there  with  the  silken  floss ; 
A  fair  hand  tosses  the  shuttle  across. 

And  a  bird  sings  over  the  way. 
The  sun  mounts  high,  and  the  roses  fade; 

Unheeded  falls  the  song; 
The  pattern  is  still  for  the  weaver  spread. 
But  the  work  is  marred  by  the  tangled  thread ; 

Life's  noon  is  dull  and  long. 
The  thread  is  broken,  the  shuttle  is  still. 

The  worker  has  gone  away ; 
The  lattice  is  closed  for  the  hours  of  rest. 
And  the  crimson  dies  in  the  darkening  west; 

So  ends  a  wearisome  day. 
Ah,  the  web  is  there  with  its  broken  threads- 
Its  tangled  skein,  and  all; 
But  the   bird   has   flown  and  the  snow  lies 

deep; 
The  worker  is  sleeping  her  last  long  sleep 

Under  the  pure  white  pall. 


VOICELESS. 
If  I  could  sweep  these  mists  of  life  away. 
Then  stand  where  God  omnipotent  would 
speak. 
And  grasp  his  thought  and  feel  the  pulse  of 
power  — 
But  when  I  strive  earth  binds  me,  helpless, 
weak. 
If  I  could  paint  the  picture  of  a  soul  — 

A  tliought  creation,  wondrous,  infinite  — 
The  beauty  of  God's  image  shadow  forth. 

The  coming  glories  that  our  spirits  wait; 
If  nerves   of   fingers    could   but   strike   the 
chords 
That  nature  whispers  in  the  ear  of  thought; 
The  melody  of  ocean's  chant,  winds  wail; 

Some  echo  from  the  crystal  sea  be  caught. 
My  soul  is  dumb !  I  broke  the  golden  pen ; 

I  hid  my  brush  and  colors  from  my  sight; 
I  swept  the  organ  keys  in  one  wild  cry, 
And  bowed  my  head  amid  a  darksome  night. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  PINE. 

EXTRACT. 

When  all  the  battles  in  heaven  were  o'er. 

And  Lucifer  cast  into  hell. 
The  victors  gathered  the  crowns  and  harps 

Of  the  angels  that  sinned  and  fell. 
The  broken  fragments  were  ground  to  dust 

And  hid  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth ; 
The  strings  of  the  harps,  without  a  hand 

To  give  to  their  music  birth, 
God  gathered  together  and  gave  them  all. 

As  leaves  to  the  pine  tree  cold. 
But  the  wroughten  band  that  held  them  fast 

Was  hid  with  the  crowns  of  gold. 
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JOHN  BLAKEMORE  TULLIS. 

Born:  Marshall,  Texas,  Dec.  31, 1866. 
Since    1883   the    poems    of   Mr.    TuUis  have 
appeared   in    the    local    papers    of    Georgia, 


JOHN  BLAKEMORE  TULLIS. 

Texas  and  Louisiana.    He  follows  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  dr  uggist  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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FOND  OF  MUSIC. 
Fond  pf  music,  fond  of  singing. 

Music,  music,  everywhere, 
Time's  on  moment  pinions  winging, 

Downy  music  all  the  year. 
Trees  are  preachers,  leaves  are  sermons, 

Buds  are  texts  of  richest  iiind; 
Dew  is  dropping—  sweet  as  Hermon's, 

From  them  to  enrich  the  mind. 
Plants  can  sing,  and  sing  so  sweetly, 

Half  a  mimic  I  can  stand ; 
Listen,  listen  —  won  completely, 

With  the  music  of  the  strand. 
Ocean  lifts  its  hollow  thunder, 

Diapasons  swell  and  die; 
I  can  hearken,  pause,  and  wonder, 

Music's  loving  child  am  I. 
Islands  sing, —  on  coral  seated, 

Continents  accompany;^ 
Harmony  is  thus  completed. 

Swelling,  thrilling  to  the  sky. 
Brooklets  sing  to  rivers  clianting, 

Bounding  to  them  night  and  day ; 


Blest  in  blessing  —  both  are  panting- 
For  the  ocean  far  away. 

Rest  and  cadence  — journey  ended, 

(For  hereafter  is  their  aim ;) 
Anxious  ever  to  be  blended. 

With  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 

Plants  are  musicians  nightly, 

Requiems  they  sing  of  day ; 
Time  and  tune  they  picture  brightly. 

One  incessant  sparkling  lay. 

Seasons  warble  in  their  courses, 

Dissonance  they  never  try ; 
Light  and  air  and  heat  their  forces 

Which  on  passive  earth  they  ply. 

Air  is  music. —  made  of  gasses. 

Dreadful,  separate  in  lay : 
Blended,  though  of  diverse  classes, 

Life-inspiring  is  their  sway. 

Providence  is  music  ever, 

Intervals  are  incidents; 
Chords  and  conchords  —  erring  — never. 

Well  resolv'd  are  all  events. 

Nature  is  a  school  of  singing. 
Creatures  are  impell'd  with  joy; 

Walking,  swimming,  creeping,  winging. 
Harmony  is  their  employ. 


TO  A  ROSE. 
Fair  emblem  of  beauty  and  health. 

Alluring  and  pleasing  the  eye; 
Deceptive,  like  riches  and  wealth. 

That  makes  themselves  pinions  to  fly. 

To-day,  thou  art  luxury's  self; 

To-morrow,  the  hand  of  decay, 
As  ruthless  robber  of  self. 

Will  spoil  thee  or  snatch  thee  away. 

I,  j^esterday,  saw  thee  peep  out 

Thy  prison-bud,  bristled  with  green ; 
I  ansM'ered,  arose,  without  doubt. 

The  color  of  those  I  have  seen. 
Then  thou  was  promise  display'd. 

With  sweetness  commingl'd  and  blent; 
Did'st  glisten  with  hope  in  the  shade. 

Without  either  blemish  or  rent. 

But  thou  hast  a  thorn  I  discover, 
Whoever  dare  touch  thee,  beware; 

Or  friend  or  acquaintance  or  lover, 
'Neath  beauty  and  sweetness  a  snare. 

Fair  emblem  of  beauty  and  health. 
So  blooming  and  dulcet  and  gay. 

The  spoiler  will  take  thee  by  stealth. 
Life's  luxttry  is  but  a  day. 

Man's  life  is  in  flowers  portrayed, 
For  youth  is  the  bud,  full  of  scent; 

And  manhood  the  flower  display'd. 
With  thorns  and  with  sorrows  all  rent. 
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MRS.  KATE  T.  WOODS. 

Born  :  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
This   writer    has    published    some    sixteen 
volumes  of  pi-ose,  and  numerous  poems.    She 


is   the   wife    of    Col.    George   H.    Woods,    of 
Salem,  Mass.,  where  she  now  resides. 
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DAN'S  WIFE. 
Up  in  early  morning-  light, 
Sweeping,  dusting,  "  setting  right," 
Oiling  all  the  household  springs. 
Sewing  buttons,  tying  strings. 
Telling  Bridget  what  to  do. 
Mending  rips  in  Johnny's  shoe. 
Running  up  and  down  the  stair. 
Tying  baby  in  his  chair. 
Cutting  meat  and  spreading  brea^. 
Dishing  out  so  much  per  head. 
Bating  as  she  can,  by  chance, 
Giving  husband  kindly  glance. 
Toiling,  working,  busy  life, 

"  Smart  woman, 

Dan's  wife." 
Dan  comes  home  at  fall  of  night. 
Home  so  cheerful,  neat  and  bright, 
Children  meet  him  at  the  door. 
Pull  him  in  and  look  him  o'er. 
Wife  asks  "  how  the  work  has  gone?" 
"Busy  times  with  us  at  home!" 
Supper  done  — Dan  reads  at  ease, 
Happy  Dan,  but  one  to  please. 


Children  must  be  put  to  bed  — 
All  their  little  prayers  are  said; 
Little  shoes  are  placed  in  rows. 
Bed  clothes  tucked  o'er  little  toes, 
Busy,  noisy,  wearing  Ufe, 

Tired  woman, 

Dan's  wife. 
Dan  reads  on,  and  falls  asleep, 
See  the  woman  softly  creep. 
Baby  rests  at  last,  poor  dear. 
Not  a  word  her  heart  to  cheer; 
Mending  basket  full  to  top  — 
Stockings,  shirts  and  llttie  frock  — 
Tired  eyes  and  weary  brain, 
Side  with  darting ,  ugly  pain  — 
"Never  mind,  'twiU.  pass  away;" 
She  must  work,  but  never  play. 
Closed  piano,  unused  books. 
Done  the  walks  to  cosy  nooks. 
Brightness  faded  out  of  life. 

Saddened  woman, 

Dan's  wife. 
Up  stairs,  tossing  to  and  fro. 
Fever  holds  the  woman  low. 
Children  wander,  free  to  play. 
When  and  where  they  will  to-day. 
Bridget  loiters  —  dinner's  cold, 
Dan  looks  anxious,  cross  and  old; 
Household  screws  are  out  of  place. 
Lacking  one  dear,  patient  face; 
Steady  hand  —  so  weak,  but  true  — 
Hands  that  knew  just  what  to  do. 
Never  knowing  rest  or  play. 
Folded  now  —  and  laid  away ; 
Work  of  six,  in  one  short  Ufe. 

Shattered  woman, 

Dan's  wife. 


MRS.  ANNIE  P.  OLIN. 

Born:  De  Ruyter,  N.Y.,  March  31,  1833. 
After   receiving   her    education    this    lady 
taught  school  for  a  while,  and  subsequently 
was  married  to  H.  S.  Olin.    Her  poems  have 
received  publication  in  the  local  press. 


WELCOME  CHILDREN. 
Welcome  children,  happy  children, 

Come  from  busy  toil  or  play. 
Here  to  cheer  us  by  your  presence, 

All  for  you  this  picnic  day. 
Don't  you  think  the  birds  are  happy 

Singing  from  the  boughs  so  high; 
Not  as  blithe  as  you,  our  children. 

Nor  so  artless  —  watch  them  fly ! 
Then,  how  fly  your  thoughts,  the  echoes 

Coming  from  your  store  of  mind. 
And  these  prompting  grow  to  motives 

'Till  your  character  we  find. 
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MORTIMER  CRANE  BROWN. 

Born:  Rome,  N.Y.,  Sept.  11,  1857. 

While  following-  alternately  the  occupation 
of  farming-  and  teaching,  Mr.  Bro-wu  occasion- 
ally finds  time  to  court  the  muse,  and  his  pro- 


MORTIMER  CRANE  BROWN. 

ductions  have  been  published  In  the  Yankee 
Blade,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  the  local 
papers  generally.  Mr.  Brown  is  now  liylng 
in  South  Dakota,  at  Beresford. 
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AUTUMN  DREAMS. 
When  the  maples  turn  to  crimson 

'Neath  the  fingers  of  the  frost. 
When  the  gardens  and  the  meadows 

All  their  summer  bloom  have  lost; 
When  from  off  the  lowland  marshes 

Blue  ethereal  vapors  rise. 
And  a  dreamy  haze  is  floating. 

Thro'  the  mellow,  sunlit  skies.- 
Then  I  know  the  year  is  dying. 

Soon  the  summer  will  be  dead; 
I  can  trace  it  in  the  flying 

Of  the  black  crows  overhead. 
I  can  hear  it  in  the  rustle 

Of  the  dead  leaves,  as  I  pass. 
And  the  south  wind's  plaintive  sighing 

Thro'  the  dry  and  withered  grass. 
Ah,  'tis  then  I  love  to  wander. 

Wander  idly  and  alone ; 
Listening  to  the  solemn  music 


Of  sweet  nature's  undertone ; 
Wrapt  in  thoughts  I  cannot  utter. 

Dreams  my  tongue  cannot  express, 
Dreams  that  match  the  autumn's  sadness 

In  their  longing  tenderness. 

Thoughts  of  friends  my  heart  hath  cherished 

In  the  summer  days  gone  by; 
Hopes  that  all  too  soon  have  perished. 

E'en  as  summer  blossoms  die. 
Luckless  plans  and  vain  ambitions. 

Stranded,  long  ere  summer's  prime. 
Buried,  as  will  be  the  flowers, 

'Neath  the  winter-snows  of  time. 

Yet,  altho'  my  thoughts  are  sadder 

Than  in  summer's  wealth  of  bloom, 
'Tis  a  sadness  that  makes  better. 

And  is  not  akin  to  gloom. 
Ah,  the  human  heart  seems  purer. 

Much  of  earth's  defilement  lost. 
When  the  maple  turns  to  crimson 

'Neath  the  fingers  of  the  frost. 


AFTER. 

After  the  burning  heat  of  day, 
After  the  stifling,  dusty  way. 
After  the  weary  liours  of  strife 
That  dim  the  eye  and  try  the  heart, 
Cometh  the  restful,  cooling-  breeze, 
Cometh  the  dewj"  touch  of  trees. 
Where  balmy  fragrance  soothes  the  brow, 
And  bids  each  throbbing  pain  depart. 

After  the  round  of  household  cares, 
The  daily  cross  each  mother  bears. 
After  the  thickly  crowded  hours 
That  leave  no  time  to  rest  or  pray, 
Cometh  the  evening,  calm  and  sweet, 
Cometh  the  tread  of  home-bound  feet. 
And  cling-ing  clasp  of  lo-ving  arms. 
Beguiling  every  care  away. 

After  the  battle-field  of  life. 
After  the  hours  with  danger  rife, 
After  the  weary,  uphill  toil 
That  marks  each  day  of  life  below 
Cometh  a  certain  recompense, 
Cometh  the  soul's  inheritance. 
The  goodly  land  where  crystal  streams 
Through  verdant  meadows  gentl3'  flow. 


LULLABY. 

EXTRACT. 

Evening  shadows,  sweetly  falling, 

Lull  the  little  one  to  sleep. 
And  the  night  bird's  gentle  calling 

Echoes  through  the  silence  deep. 
Sleep,  my  baby,  do  not  fear, 

Mother  is  beside  thee. 
Holy  angels  hover  near. 

Harm  cannot  betide  thee. 
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ELLA  HIGGINSON. 

Born  :  Council  Grove,  Kan.,  1862. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  The  Countess, 
Ella  has  written  quite  extensively  for  Harp- 
er's Weeklj-,  Fr;ink  Leslie's  Magazine,  Once  a 
^^^■L'k,  Youth's  Companion,  Peterson's  Maga- 


ELLA  HIGGINSON. 

zine  and  numerous  publications  of  equal 
prominence.  Miss  Hig-ginson  resided  in  Ore- 
gan  City  and  Portland  until  1888,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Sehome  on  Puget  Sound,  where  she 
is  at  present  located,  engaged  as  a  druggist. 
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HO'^V  I  LOVE  THEE. 
How  do  I  love  thee,  sweet?    I  love  thee  so, 
I  tremhle  when  thy  low,  soft  voice  I  hear; 
I  scarce  dare  lift  my  eyes  when  thou  art 
near. 
Lest  something  of  my  passion  thou  shouldst 

know; 
My  voice  is  tremulous,  my  words  are  slow. 
When  1  can  speak  at  all.    I  love  thee,  dear, 
■With  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  thy  glance  so 
clear,  [flow 

And  true,  can  make  the  blood  more  calmly 
Along  my  swelling  veins.    I  long  to  press 
My  lips  upon  thy  brow  —  against  thy  hair. 
Yea,    in   the   cleft   that  beats  within    thy 
throat  —  [yes. 

Yet  would  not  touch  them  till  thy  lips  breathe 
I  love  thee,  yet  would  save  thee  from  love's 

care. 
And  gladlj'  all  my  life  to  thee  devote. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
As  one  may  breathe  without  a  sigh, 

Yet  cannot  sigh  without  a  breath: 
So  love  may  life  to  passion  be, 

While  passion  unto  love  is  —  death. 

SUNSET  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

Broad  wave  on  wave  of  scarlet  fleck'd  with 

gold. 

Outstretched  beneath  an  opalescent  sky, 

Wherein  pale  tints  with  glowing  colors  vie; 

From    their   birth-place  within  the  sea  are 

rolled 
Sweet  perfumes  bj^  the  sea  breeze  strong  and 
cold. 
Here,  white   sails    gleam   and   soft  cloud- 
shadows  lie. 
And  isles  are  kissed  by  winds  that  wanton 
hy. 
Or  rocked  by  gales  in  unchecked  passion  bold. 
Locked  in  by  swelling,  fir-clad  hills  it  lies  — 
One  stretch  of  purpling,  heavy  gold ;  serene, 
It  laughs  and  dimples  under  sunset  skies. 
Toward  which  the  chaste  Olympics,  snow-girt, 
lean. 
And,  bathing  in  that  flood  of  glory,  make 
Fit  setting  for  that  burnished  ocean  lake. 


AL-WAYS  SOME  ONE  BELOW. 
On  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder, 

I  firmly  planted  my  feet, 
And  looked  up  at  the  dim,  vast  distance 

That  made  my  future  so  sweet. 
I  climbed  till  my  vision  grew  weary, 

T  cUmbed  till  my  brain  was  on  fire; 
I  planted  each  footstep  with  wisdom  — 

Yet  I  never  seemed  to  get  higher. 
For  this  round  was  glazed  with  indifference, 

And  that  one  was  gilded  with  scorn, 
And  when  I  grasped  firmly  another, 

I  found,  under  velvet,  a  thorn. 
Till  my  brain  grew  weary  of  planning 

And  my  heart-strength  began  to  fail. 
And  the  flush  of  the  morning's  excitement 

Ere  evening  commenced  to  pale. 
But  just  when  my  hands  were  unloosing 

Their  hold  on  the  last  gained  round. 
When  my  hopes,  coming  back  from  the  fu- 
ture. 

Were  sinking  again  to  the  ground,— 
One  who  has  climbed  near  to  the  summit 

Reached  backward  a  helping  hand ; 
But   strengthened,  encouraged  and  fresh- 
ened, 
I  took,  once  again,  my  stand. 
And  I  wish  —  O,  I  wish  —  that  the  climbers 

Would  never  forget,  as  they  go. 
That,  though  weary  may  seem  their  climb- 


There  is  alwaj's  some  one  below. 
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MRS.  MARTHA  A.STEWART. 

Born:  Princeton,  Wis.,  Aug.  6, 1860. 
This  lady  occasionally  reads  and  speaks  in 
public,  and  has  been  admired  for  her  dramatic 
talents  in  social  entertainments.    She  takes 
great  interest  in  temperance  work,  and  be- 


MRS.   MARTHA  A.    STEWART. 

longs  to  the  church.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  written 
poems  since  a  child  which  have  received  ex- 
tensive publication.  This  lady  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  her  native  state,  at  Tomahawk,  where 
she  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
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CONSTANCY. 
There  are  teardrops  on  my  cheeks,  darling, 

Falling,  falling; 
There's  a  low  voice  in  my  heart,  darling. 

Calling,  calling 
Thy  loved  name  to  me  so  dear. 
Which,!  once  with  joy  could  hear. 
How  it  brings  the  blinding  tear. 

Darling,  daiiing. 
There's  a  promise  in  my  heart,  darling. 

Sleeping,  sleeping. 
But  an  angel  standeth  watch,  darling, 

Keeping,  keeping 
Guard  above  the  promise  true, 
That  I  pledged  sweet  love  to  you 
'Neath  the  gaslight  and  the  dew. 

Darling,  darling. 
There's  a  bright  hope  in  my  heart,  darling. 

Burning,  burning. 


And  it  soothes  my  spirit  oft,  darling. 
Yearning,  yearning, 

'Tis  a  hope  that  I  shall  see 

Brighter  days  again  with  thee ! 

Then  my  heart  at  rest  will  be 
With  thee,  daiiing. 


EVENTIDE. 
Evening  settled  pure  and  gentle 
'Mid  the  tinted  hills  of  red. 
While  the  rifts  of  golden  sunset 
Lent  their  arrows  ere  they  fled  — 
Leaving  room  for  purple  niglit-fall 
As  she  pined  her  veil  with  stars. 
And  her  crown,  the  pale,  sweet  crescent, 
Rides  to  meet  the  warrior  Mars. 
'Tis  the  hour  when  love  enchanted 
Binds  the  heart  with  rapturous  kiss. 
And  the  maiden  with  her  lover 
Steals  away  to  meet  such  bliss. 
But  if  sorrow-phedding  teardrops 
Heedeth  not  the  lovers'  way. 
They  must  reap  the  pearls  she  scatters  — 
Even  bright-winged  hope  will  stray. 
'Tis  the  hour  when  sad  thoughts  wander 
Back  to  childhood's  happy  home  — 
Where  we  knelt  to  pray  Mnth  mother 
Ere  our  feet  had  learned  to  roam. 
Now  her  face  seems  like  an  angel's, — 
Mystic,  yet  so  fair  to  see. 
Let  me  wipe  away  these  teardrops 
Ere  they  fall  too  fast  for  me. 
'Tis  the  hour  when  music,  laden 
With  sweet  strains  from  angel  bands. 
Enters  in  the  soul  and  wafts  us 
Upward,  while  blest  guardian  hands 
Lead  us  from  the  path  of  sorrow  — 
Point  us  to  a  brighter  day. 
Where  the  soul  unfettered,  riseth. 
Lost  in  sweetest  ecstacy. 
Oh !  then  why  not  make  the  sunset 
Of  our  lives  sublimely  pure? 
Steal  away  when  evening  settles 
In  with  death,  which  comes  to  live  — 
Steal  away  to  rest  with  Jesus,— 
Pass  from  labor  into  love 
While  the  rifts  of  golden  sunset 
Settles  with  the  spirit  dove. 


EXTRACT. 

I'll  sing  of  him  who  is  aM-ay  — 
My  gallant  lover,— still  some  say 

He  is  not  true  to  me, 
And  that  is  why  my  heart  is  sad : 
But  I  will  seek  to  make  it  glad 

And  wave  sad  destiny ; 
I'll  And  some  hope,  some  treasure  yet 
Within  the  walls  of  memory  set, 

And  sing  its  charms  to-night : 

And  strive  to  make  thought  bright. 
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RICHARD  HEXRY  STODDARD 

Born:  Hingh-Ajii,  Mass.,  July  2, 1835. 
Stoddard  had  written  vei-ses  from  his  early 
years,  and  in  1849  printed  privately  a  collection 
in  a  small  volume  called  Footprints,  the  edition 
of  which  he  afterward  destroyed.  In  1853  a 
volume  of  poems  appeared  entitled  Knicker- 
bocker. From  1853  to  18T0  he  held  a  position  in 
the  custom-house,  serving  various  other  capa- 
cities later  on.  From  1860  to  1870  he  was  litera- 
ry reviewer  of  the  New  York  World;  also  on 
the  Mail;  and  the  Mail  and  Express  since  1880. 
His  works  are  numerous.  Songs  of  Summer, 
especially,  abounding  in  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Stoddard's  wife,  Elizabeth  Barstow, 
is  also  a  poet  of  national  reputation. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH. 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 

There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain: 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs. 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 
And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stronger,  and  are  better. 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign: 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet, 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished. 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain : 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air, 
But  it  never  comes  again. 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 

I  met  a  little  maid  one  day, 

All  in  the  bright  May  weather ; 
She  danced,  and  brushed  the  dew  away 

As  lightly  as  a  feather. 
She  had  a  ballad  in  her  hand 

That  she  had  just  been  reading. 
But  was  too  young  to  understand 
That  ditty  of  a  distant  land, 
»'  The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding." 

She  tripped  across  the  meadow-grass. 

To  where  a  brook  was  flowing. 
Across  the  brook  like  wind  did  pass. 

Wherever  flowers  were  growing. 
Like  some  bewildered  child  she  flew. 

Whom  fairies  were  misleading; 
"  Whose  butterfly,"  I  said,  "  are  you. 
And  what  sweet  thing  do  you  pursue?" 

"The  flowers  of  love-lies-bleeding. 

I've  found  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedge, 
And  found  the  tiger-lilj% 


The  blue  flag  by  the  water's  edge. 

The  dancing  dafl:odilly, 
King-cups  and  pansies,  every  flower 

Except  the  one  I'm  needing; 
Perhaps  it  grows  in  some  dark  bower. 
And  opens  at  a  later  hour. 

This  flower  of  love-hes-bleeding." 

"I  wouldn't  look  for  it,"  I  said, 

"  For  you  can  do  without  it; 
There's  no  such  flower."  She  shook  her  head, 

"But  I  have  read  about  it!  " 
I  talked  to  her  of  bee  and  bird, 

But  she  was  all  unheeding; 
Her  tender  heart  was  strangely  stirred. 
She  harped  on  that  unhappy  word, 
"  The  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding! " 

"  My  child,"  I  sighed,  and  dropped  a  tear, 

"I would  no  longer  mind  it; 
You'll  find  it  some  day,  never  fear. 

For  all  of  us  must  find  it. 
I  found  it  many  a  j^ear  ago, 

With  one  of  gentle  breeding; 
You  and  the  little  lad  you  know, 
I  see  why  you  are  weeping  so  — 

Your  flower  of  love-lies-bleeding! " 


SONGS  UNSUNG. 
Let  no  poet,  great  or  small. 

Say  that  he  will  sing  a  song: 
For  song  cometh,  if  at  all. 

Not  because  we  woo  it  long. 
Not  because  it  suits  its  will. 
Tired  at  last  of  being  still. 

Every  song  that  has  been  sung 
Was  before  it  took  a  voice. 

Waiting  since  the  world  was  young, 
For  the  poet  of  his  choice. 

O,  if  any  waiting  be. 

May  they  come  to-day  to  me! 

I  am  ready  to  repeat 

Whatsoever  they  impart; 

Sorrows  sent  by  them  are  sweet 
They  know  how  to  heal  the  heart; 

Ay,  and  in  the  lightest  strain 

Something  serious  doth  remain. 

What  are  my  white  hairs,  forsooth, 
And  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow? 

I  have  still  the  soul  of  youth. 
Try  me,  merry  Muses,  now! 

I  can  still  with  numbers  fleet 

Fill  the  world  with  dancing  feet. 

No,  I  am  no  longer  young. 
Old  am  I  this  many  a  year; 

But  my  songs  will  yet  be  sung. 
Though  I  shall  not  live  to  hear. 

O  my  son  that  is  to  be. 

Sing  my  songs,  and  think  of  me! 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Not  as  some  great  captain  falls 
In  battle,  where  his  country  calls, 
Beyond  the  strug-gllng  lines 
That  push  his  dread  designs 

To  doom,  by  some  stray  ball  struck  dead: 
Or,  in  the  last  charge,  at  the  head 
Of  his  determined  men. 
Who  must  be  victors  then. 

Nor  as  when  sink  the  civic  great, 

The  safer  pillars  of  the  State, 

Whose  calm,  mature,  wise  words 
Suppress  the  need  of  swords. 

With  no  such  tears  as  e'er  are  shed 
Above  the  noblest  of  our  dead 

Do  we  to-day  deplore 

The  man  that  is  no  more. 

Our  sorrow  hath  a  wider  scope. 
Too  strange  for  fear,  too  vast  for  hope; 
A  wonder,  blind  and  dumb. 
That  waits— what  is  to  come! 

Not  more  astounded  had  we  been 
If  madness,  that  dark  night,  unseen. 
Had  in  our  chambers  crept, 
And  murdered  while  we  slept! 

We  woke  to  find  a  mourning  earth. 
Our  Lares  shivered  on  the  hearth. 
The  roof-tree  fallen,  all 
That  could  affright,  appall ! 

Such  thunderbolts,  in  other  lands. 
Have  smitten  the  rod  from  royal  hands, 
But  spared,  with  us,  tiU  now. 
Each  laurelled  Csesar's  brow. 

No  Cassar  he  whom  we  lament, 
A  man  without  a  precedent, 

Sent,  it  would  seem,  to  do 

His  work,  and  pei-ish,  too. 

Not  by  the  weary  cares  of  State, 

The  endless  tasks,  which  will  not  wait. 

Which,  often  done  in  vain , 

Must  yet  be  done  again : 

Not  in  the  dark,  wild  tide  of  war. 
Which  rose  so  high,  and  rolled  so  far, 

Sweeping  from  sea  to  sea 

In  awful  anarchy; 
Four  faithful  years  of  mortal  strife, 
Which  slowly  drained  the  nation's  life. 
Yet  for  each  drop  that  ran 

There  sprang  an  armed  man ! 
Not  then;  but  when,  by  measures  meet, 
By  victory,  and  by  defeat, 

By  courage,  patience,  skill, 

The  people's  fixed  "  We  will " 
Had  pierced,  had  crushed  Rebellion  dead, 
Without  a  hand,  without  a  head, 
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At  last,  when  all  was  well. 
He  fell,  O  how  he  fell! 

The  time,  the  place,  the  steahng  pace. 
The  coward  shot,  the  swift  escape. 

The  wife,  the  Avidow's  scream 

It  is  a  hideous  dream ! 

A  dream !  What  means  this  pageant  then? 

These  multitudes  of  solemn  men. 
Who  speak  not  when  they  meet. 
But  throng  the  silent  street? 

The  flags  half-mast  that  late  so  high 
Flaunted  at  each  new  victory? 

The  Ktars  no  brightness  shed. 

But  bloody  looks  the  red! 

The  black  festoons  that  stretch  for  miles. 
And  turn  the  streets  to  funeral  aisles? 
No  house  too  poor  to  show 
The  nation's  badge  of  woe. 

The  cannon's  sudden,  sullen  boom. 
The  bells  that  toll  of  death  and  doom. 
The  rolling  of  the  drums, 
The  di'eadf  ul  car  that  comes? 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
The  frenzied  brain  that  hatched  the  plot. 
Thy  country's  Father  slain 
By  thee,  thou  worse  than  Cain  I 

And  you,  amid  the  master-race, 
Who  seem  so  strangely  out  of  place. 
Know  ye  who  cometh?    He 
Who  hath  declared  ye  free. 

Bow  while  the  body  passes  —  nay, 
Fall  on  your  knees,  and  weep  and  pray! 
Weep,  weep  —  I  would  ye  might  — 
Your  poor  black  faces  white ! 

And,  children,  you  must  come  in  bands 
With  garlands  in  your  little  hands 

Of  blue  and  white  and  red, 

To  strew  before  the  dead. 

So  sweetly,  sadly,  sternly  goes 
The  fallen  to  his  last  repose. 

Beneath  no  mighty  dome. 

But  in  his  modest  home: 
The  churchyard  where  his  children  rest; 
The  quiet  spot  that  suits  him  best. 

There  shall  his  grave  be  made. 

And  there  his  bones  be  laid. 

And  there  his  countrymen  shall  come. 

With  memory  proud,  with  pity  dumb. 

And  strangers  far  and  near. 

For  many  and  many  a  year. 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age, 
While  History  on  her  ample  page 

The  virtues  shall  enroll 

Of  that  Paternal  Soul. 
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MRS.  MELISSA  E.BANTA. 

BOKN :  Cincinnati,  0.,  March  27, 1834. 
Tn  1856  this  lady  was   married  to  Judge  D. 
Banta,  then  a  college  student  at  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  with  vrhom  she  now  resides  at  Frank- 
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lin,  Ind.,  together  with  her  sons  and  daughter. 
Mrs.  Banta  has  written  poems  from  her 
youth  which  have  mainly  received  puhlication 
in  the  literary  papers  of  Indianapolis. 


ALONE. 
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Down  from  the  hospital's  lonesome  tower, 

In  wind  or  calm,  sunshine  or  rain. 
Come  autumn,  or  spring,  or  winter  time. 

Fell  ever  the  sound  of  this  pad  refrain: 
"Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  alone,  alone!" 
Year  in,  year  out,  wailed  this  desolate  moan. 
There  was  woe  as  vast  as  the  mighty  waste 

Of  the  broad  Atlantic's  sullen  deep, 
When  the  north  wind's  wrath  sets  tempests 
loose 

Bearing   wreck   and    death  in  its  furious 
sweep, 
In  this  desolate  cry  from  the  tower  alone  — 

"  Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  alone,  alone!" 
The  story  was  never  told  to  me 

What   brought  to  the  hospital's  tower  lone, 
This  frozen  soul  from  a  ruined  life, 

Making  forever  its  desolate  moan, 
"  Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  alone,  alone!" 

But  I  knew  that  despair  had  won  its  own. 


And  fancy  pictured  a  woman  fair. 

With  every  gift  of  womanhood  rare  — 
For  the  voice,  like  a  flute,  was  clear  and  low. 

That  wailed  from  the  tower  its  deathless 
woe  — 
Forsaken  despair  in  every  tone  — 

"  Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  alone,  alone!" 
What  human  wrong  and  loss  had  broke 

The  poor  mad-woman's  heart  in  the  tower, 
Grated  all  apart  from  her  kind,— 

Shut  up  with  despair  to  her  dying  hour? 
I  only  know,  when  all  love  his  flown 

From  a  woman's  life,  that  her  life  is  done. 


PARTING  WORDS. 
When  lovers  part  at  eventide 

To  meet  again  to-morrow, 
With  laughing  lips  and  backward  glance, 

Undimmed  by  thought  of  sorrow 
Ah,  then,  as  glows  the  sickle  moon, 

And  soft  distills  the  dew. 
What  other  word  so  fitting  sweet 

As:  "Love,  adieu,  adieu?" 
When  true  friends  part  whose  lives  in  one, 

Like  rippling  streamlets  blended, 
As  clinging  hands  and  tearful  eyes 

Bespeak  that  all  is  ended 
Ah,  then  beneath  life's  summer  noon, 

Or  autumn's  stormier  sky. 
What  word  so  fond  on  friendship's  lips. 

As:  "Friend,  good-by,  good-by?" 
When  o'er  some  life  knit  to  our  own 

Death's  darkness  settles  stillj'. 
As  fades  the  love-light  from  the  eyes. 

And  falls  the  clasped  hand  chilly; 
With  raining  tears  and  aching  loss 

That  tears  may  not  dispel, 
The  tortured  heart  throbs  to  the  lips, 

"  Farewell,  beloved,  farewell." 


EXTRACT. 

A  woman  sat  by  the  cabin  flre 

With  a  hand  on  either  knee, 
Her  hair  as  gray  as  the  snowy  sky 

On  a  winter's  day  would  be ; 
And  the  fitful  firelight  leaped  and  fell 

O'er  the  quaint  old  woman's  face,— 
Her  sad  brown  eyes,  so  deep  with  thought. 

Gazing  into  the  fire-place. 
"  Ah,  me !  it  is  five  and  thirty  years 

Since  we  kissed  and  said  good-by,      [pink 
Where   the  laurel  blossoms  were  clustered 

Underneath  the  sweet  June  sky, 
Yet  I  seem  to  see  the  speckled  trout 

'Mong  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  stream  — 
Where  the  honeysuckle,  white  and  sweet, 

O'ershadowed  its  shining  gleam. 
And  I  look  in  the  tops  of  the  fragrant  pines. 

As  they  whisper  sweet  and  low. 
With  your  arm  around  me  as  we  kissed 

And  parted  so  long  ago. 
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WILLIAM  F.WATSON. 

Bokn:  Canada,  May  11, 1862. 

Commencing  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Maine  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  later  completed  the 
classical  course  at  Houlton  academj'.  Mr. 
Watson  next  entered  the  Colby  university  at 
Waterville  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1867. 
He  is  now  professor  of  chemistry  in  Furman 
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university  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  Prof.  Watson 
has  written  poems  from  his  youth,  and  has 
published  a  neat  work  entitled  The  Children 
of  the  Sun  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  The 
professor  was  married  in  1889  to  Miss  Clara 
Norwood. 
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VERY  LONG. 
"  So  very  long,"  said  the  little  boy, 

"  To  sit  in  the  schoolhouse  old  and  gray, 

When  I  like  so  much  to  be  at  play : 
It's  oh  so  hard !"  said  the  little  boy. 
But  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  dog-eared  book. 

Forgot  his  master,  stern  and  cold. 

Unconscious  how  the  moments  rolled. 
He  finished  the  task  he  undertook, 

And  when  'twas  over  his  merry  song 

Declaredit  wasn't  so  very  long-. 
"So  very  long,"  he  said  one  day, 

"  To  wait  till  I  become  a  man." 

But  he  scarcely  saw  how  the  moments  ran. 
Till  he  found  him  far  on  manhood's  way ; 


And  there  came  a  time  when  his  eyes  grew 
dim, 
The  wavering  pulse  and  failing  breath 
Threatening  dull  decay  and  death. 

Life's  joys  and  sorrows  were  naught  to  him  . 
And  the  faltering  voice  that  erst  was  strong- 
Said,  "Life  itself  is  not  very  long." 

Beyond  a  river  that  darksome  rolled. 
In  a  land  where  shining  fountains  play, 
A  soul  was  welcomed  home  one  day 

By  angels  touching  their  harps  of  gold. 

In  the  presence  of  Him  who  died  to  save, 
Earth's  tears  and  struggles  are  no  more 
To  him  who  walks  the  blessed  shore. 

By  the  river  of  life  with  crystal  wave. 
For  it  matters  not  to  the  ransomed  throng 
Whether  Life's  day  be  short  or  long. 


BEE  EYE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SISTER. 

I  dreamed  of  home,  my  sister. 

When  evening  shadows  fall. 
Where  the  peaceful  time  of  summer 

Throws  its  mantle  over  all. 
I  dreamed  of  home  just  as  it  was 

Ere  I  had  thought  to  go 
And  leave  the  scenes  we  cherished 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
I  often  hear  the  birdies 

That  sing  amid  the  grove; 
They  remind  me  of  he  birdies 

In  the  trees  we  used  to  love ; 
Tho'  sweet  they  slug  the  old-time  song. 

And  flutter  to  and  fro, 
No  birdies  swing  as  sweetly 

As  the  birds  of  long  ago. 
As  oft  I  sit  and  ponder 

None  sees  but  One  above, 
And  I  yearn  again  to  wander 

'Mid  the  scenes  we  used  to  love, 
To  lay  Life's  duties  all  aside 

And  for  a  moment  know 
The  pure  and  happy  pleasure 

That  was  ours  long  ago. 
With  bright  associations 

Far  from  our  early  home. 
In  the  wide,  wide  world  there's  pleasure 

Wheresoever  I  may  roam, 
But  brighter,  dearer,  happier 

The  joys  we  used  to  know, 
O  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 

In  the  home  of  long  ago. 


EXTRACT. 

Dark  the  world  to-night  and  wildly 
Torrents  down  the  falling  rain ; 

For  I'm  desolate  and  lonely. 
Mists  are  gathering  in  my  eye, 

And  I  yearn  for  Magg-ie  only, 
Maggie  of  the  days  gone  by. 
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ALONZO  HILTON  DAVIS. 

Born:  Effingham  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  1, 1859. 
After  receiving-  bis  education,  young-  Davis 
taught  sclaool  for  some  j-ears,  and  after  his 
marriage  resided  in  Charleston,  thence  remov- 
ing in  1886  to  Omaha,  where  he  has  since  heen 
successfully  en.G-ap-cd  in  the  clntliiiip-  hiislncss. 


ALd.NZtJ    HI  I,  I  I  IN    UAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis  commeuced  to  court  the  muse  in 
his  youth,  and  his  poems  have  been  widely 
published  and  received  flattering  enconiums 
from  press  and  public.  In  person  Mr.  Davis 
is  full  six  feet,  of  good  stature,  with  dark- 
brown  hair,  and  sparkling  gray  eyes.  Al- 
though a  native  of  America,  Mr.  Davis  has 
nevertheless  caught  the  spirit  of  Scottish  song, 
and  wedding  a  daughter  of  Scotland  has,  it 
may  be  assumed,  found  a  continual  mspira- 
tion  from  her  love  of  the  heathei-and  its  mu- 
sical tongue.  Our  New  Scotch  Hame  has  be- 
come dear  to  Scots  and  lovers  of  Scotch  dialect 
poetry  the  world  over,  and  is  taking  Its  place 
in  standard  literature. 


BONNIE  WEE  WIFE. 
Leanin'  o'er  the  lattice  way, 

Drippin'  smiles  on  me, 
Croonin'  cheerily  a  lay, 

Ever  blithe  and  free ; 
Eyes  ablaze  wi'  magic  grace 

Fingers  tipped  wi'  art, 
Bonnie  wee  wife  bauds  her  place 

In  my  yearnin'  heart. 
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Evening,  when  our  ingle  glows. 

An'  the  cricket  sings. 
She's  a  listening  to  my  woes, 

Comfort  ever  brings; 
Tells  me  how  my  ballads  glint 

Oot  wi'  thoughts  divine, 
Bonnie  wee  wife  reads  ahint 

Ilka  tangled  line. 
When  the  mirk-dale  deepens  round, 

An'  I  blindly  grope, 
Listenin'  for  the  welcome  sound. 

When  the  gates  shall  ope, 
Sittin'  on  the  wall  sae  grand 

I  shall  lean  an'  ca', 
Bonnie  wee  wife  to  the  laud 

Where  na  nicht  can  fa'. 
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OUR  NEW  SCOTCH  HAME. 

Far  frae  auld  Scotia's  hills  an'  dales  awa, 

Sae  lang  we've  wandered  on  this   far 
shore ! 
But  like  as  like  can  be  we've  gared  our  hame, 

A  picture  o'  the  ane  we'll  ken  nae  more. 
Both  butt  an'  bed  right  cannily  we  strive 

To  keep  the  image  o'  the  Ian'  we  loe ; 
Hard  by  the  smiddy'sfire  blinks  cheerily, 

An'  stains  the  gloamin'  wi'  its  ruddy  glow. 
At  dusk  our  ingle  glintin'  bonnilj-. 

When  our  twa  bairns  riu  jinkin  round  at 
play, 
I  hear  the  guid  mon  fra  the  studdie  come. 

An'  ken  his  wark  is  done  for  a'  the  day. 
Then  soon  the  maskin'-pat  pits  in  its  lay' 

An'  ilka  corner  ca's  the  welcome  hame. 
Then  saft  the  snick  he  lifts  an  ee  to  ee. 

My  braw,  braw  burniwin  his  kisses  claim. 
The  wee,  leal  lassies  g-ain  the  father's  knee. 

An'  cuddle  saftly  doon  —  ah,  weel  I  ween 
Nae  ither  twa  sic  bairns  sae  braw,  sae  fler. 

As  winsome  Annie  an'  sweet  bonnie  Jean. 
Hard  by  our  hame  there  sings  a  wimplin'  burn 

The   Linn    Spoot   splashin'  doon    upon  its 
stanes, 
Less  pure  by  far  I  ken  its  waters  are. 

Than  e'er  the  lo'e  between  us  twa  remains. 
Ah,  mickle  gowd  an'  mickle  gear  an'  Ian', 

M3'  neebor  o'er  the  way  may  ca'  lier  ain. 
But  she  can  hae  them  a' —  but  gie  to  me 

My  bonnie  cottage  in  our  quiet  lane. 
An'  at  its  cracklin'  ingle  seated  round, 

Nae  fash,  nae  fear  within  my  heart  or  ee. 
My  bairns  sae  sweet,  my  burniwin  sae  braw, 

I  dinna  ken  what  mail-  the  warld  can  gie. 


THE  WOODS  OF  YOUTH. 
I  walked  to-day  where  Nature  blew 

Her  blossoms,  nodding  in  the  breeze; 
And  vines  in  tangled  clusters  threw 

Tlieir  tendrils  high  among  the  trees. 
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Rare  songs  from  f  eatherj'  singers  dripped, 
Half  lazily,  like  lang-uid  showers. 

When  clouds  in  tenderness  have  dipped 
To  hathe  the  faces  of  the  flowers. 

There  dim  and  cool  the  mosses  sloped 
Away  where  dizzy  perfumes  rise 

When  buds  to  fairy  iiisses  ope'd 
Their  honeyed  lips  in  dumb  surprise. 

Pretted  by  stone  and  traiUng-  ^ines, 
A  rivulet  slipped  through  the  green, 

Cool  stillness,  and  in  dreams  divine 
I  bowed  to  listen  and  to  lean. 

Out  o'er  its  deeply  matted  way. 

For  in  the  rhythm  of  its  flow 
T  caught  the  music  of  a  lay 

1  dropped  down  boyhood's  long  ago. 

And  leaning  longer  but  to  hear 
The  liquid  flow  of  that  lost  air 

I  saw  a  face  reflected  clear, 
Deep  shaded  o'er  with  auburn  hair; 

A  face  I  lost  when  j'outh  broke  o'er 
A  fragrant  hedge  of  roses  white, 

To  trail  'mid  labyrinths  that  bore 
Hope's  flowei's  sparkling  in  the  light. 

O,  Woods  of  Youth,  with  memory's  stream 
Threading  thy  tragrance  with  a  tear, 

I  linger  in  thy  lap  and  seem 
To  hold  my  vanished  boyhood  here. 
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SONG  OF  THE  EAIN. 

Drip,  drip,  from  the  eaves  in  the  morning! 
Drip,  drip,  'tis  a  melody  O, 
So  tender  and  sweet. 
Like  the  patter  of  feet, 
Down  lanes  where  apple  blooms  blow. 

Drip,  drip,  through  the  gray  of  the  morning- 
Drip,  drip,  till  in  dreams  I'm  away 

'Mid  tangles  of  June, 

Where  the  stream's  liquid  rune 
Drips  low  through  the  peep  o'  the  day. 

Drip,  drip,  hark !  a  lullaby  thrills  me ! 

Lean,  love,  from  the  lattice  and  list ! 
Is't  mother  we  hear? 
Ah,  my  sweet  one,  a  tear 

Drips  down  from  your  eyes  thro'  a  mist. 

Drip,  drip,  O  each  drip  taps  so  sweetly 
The  heart's  memory  bells  soft  and  low, 

I  hear  once  again. 

Through  the  drip  of  the  rain. 
The  voice  of  the  dim  long  ago. 

Drip,  drip !  Ah,  my  love,  do  not  chide  me, 
But  O,  could  I  lean  my  tired  head 

Where  dear  homestead  leaves 

Swish  the  rain  as  it  grieves, 
I'd  drip  silent  tears  for  my  dead. 


MRS.  ELLEN  P.  ALLERTON. 

Born:  Centerville,  N.Y.,  Oct.  17, 1835. 
Commencing  to  write  poetry  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  this  ladj'  has  since  contributed  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Kansas  City  Times  and 
Journal,  St.  Joseph  Herald,  and  other  leading 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  Beautiful 
Things  is  a  poem  that  has  especially  received 
recognition  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Allertou  lived  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin 
until  1877,  when  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Kansas,  where  she  now  resides  at 
Hamlin. 


BEAUTIFUL  THINGS. 

Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear — 
It  matters  Little  if  dark  or  fair  — 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show, 

Like  crystal  panes  where  heai'th-flres  glow. 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds. 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 

W^ork  that  is  earnest,  and  brave  and  true. 

Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  kindly  ministries  to  and  fro  — 
Down  lowliest  ways  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
Ceaseless  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patient  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  twilight  at  set  of  sun  — 
Beautiful  goal  with  race  well  won. 
Beautiful  rest  with  work  well  done. 

Beautiful  graves  where  grasses  creep  — 
Where  brown  leaves  fall,  where  drifts  lie  deep 
Over  worn-out  hands;  ah  beautiful  sleep. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 
Let  her  not  lift  a  feeble  voice  and  cry, 
"  What  is  my  work?"  and  fret  at  bars  and 
bands, 
While  all  about  her  life's  plain  duties  lie 
Waiting  undone  beneath  her  idle  hands. 

The  noblest  life  oft  hath,  for  warp  and  woof. 
Small,  steady-running  thi-eads  of  daily  care; 

Where  patient  love  beneath  some  lowly  roof. 
Its  poem  sweet  is  weaving  unaware. 

And  soft  and  rich  and  rare  the  web  shall  be, 
O  wife  and  mother,  tender,  brave  and  true; 

Rejoice,  be  glad !  and  bend  a  thankful  knee 
To  God,  who  giveth  thee  thy  work  to  do. 
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EDWIN  FRANCIS  PARRY. 

Born  :  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  11, 1860- 
As  a  composer  of  music,  Mr.  Parry  has  at- 
tained quite  a  reputation.  He  received  a 
fine  business  education  at  Morgan's  college; 
at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  the  print- 
ing business,   at  which  occupation  he  is  still 


EDWIN  FRANCIS  PARRY. 

employed,  being  manager  of  the  J.  H.  Parry 
&  Co.  printing  and  publishing  establishment 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  This  journaUst  Is  the 
editor  of  Parry's  Monthly  Magazine,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  magazine  of 
the  territory. 
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LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 
A  farmer's  life  is  the  one  for  me, 

And  a  home  among  the  waving  fields; 
Where  the  sons  of  toil  are  ever  free. 

And  where  the  earth  abundance  yields. 
I  love  the  pure  refreshing  air. 

And  to  view  the  fields  of  golden  grain ; 
I  love  a  habitation  where 
Contentment,  peace  and  joy  doth  reign. 
Where  the  gay  birds  sing- 
In  the  early  spring. 
As  they  flit  among  tlie  budding  trees; 
Where  the  wild  flowers  bloom, 
And  their  sweet  perfume 
Is  wafted  on  tlie  gentle  breeze. 
Where  the  toads  and  frogs 
That  revel  in  the  bogs. 


Croak  requiems  to  each  dying  day; 

Where  the  watch-dogs  bark 

When  the  night  is  dark. 
And  the  mules  in  the  stables  bray. 

Where  the  fat  ducks  quack 

Round  the  yard  and  straw-stack, 
And  the  rooster  crows  on  the  top  of  the  barn; 

Where  the  fat  hogs  grunt 

At  the  pig-sty  front. 
While  awaiting  their  breakfast  of  corn. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OP  HOME. 
Let  us  cherish  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  home. 

There  is  nothing  more  charming  on  earth; 
Tho'  in  distant,  fair  cUmes  seeking  pleasure 
we  roam, 
We  will  find  not  their  equals  in  worth. 
There's   a  peace   and  a  joy  that  our  dear 
homes  afford 
Which  the  wand'rer  abroad  will  not  find, 
Tho'    he  meet   with  kind  friends   who   will 
gladly  accord 
Unto  him  many  favors  so  Mnd. 
All  the  happy,  bright  days  of  our  childhood 
were  spent 
In  our  innocent  glee  round  its  hearth. 
And  the  memories  sweet  of  those  moments 
have  lent 
To  its  richness  in  beauty  and  worth. 
There  we've  played  'neath  the  shade  of  the 
trees  that  o'erhung 
The  low  cottage  that  sheltered  our  heads ; 
And  have   romped   through   the   orchard  to 
hide  there  among 
The  green  bushes  in  soft,  grassy  beds. 
But  most  precious   it  is  for  the  dear,  loved 
ones  there. 
Whose  affections  entwine  round  our  heart, 
And  which  bind  us  together  wherever  we  are 

In  a  friendship  that  time  cannot  part. 
Let  us  then  be  content  with  the  beatifies  of 
home. 
Since  naught  else  upon  earth  is  more  fair. 
Though  in  lands  far  or  near,  seeking  pleasure 
we  roam. 
We  will  find  not  more  joy  than  is  there. 

EXTRACT. 
Each  gentle  ray  of  morning  light 

That  beams  upon  one's  face. 
And  outward  marks  of  loveliness 

Grim  care  may  soon  erase; 
But  there  is  a  lasting  beauty. 

One  that  never  shotild  depart: 
Yes,  the  sweetest  charm  of  nature,— 

'Tis  a  cheerful,  loving  heart. 
The  flery  glance  from  sparkling  eyes 

With  age  grows  dim  and  cold. 
And  footsteps  once  so  light  and  free 

Will  totter  when  one's  okl. 
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MRS.  EMELINE  A.  WILSON. 

Born  :  Babylon,  L.  I.,  Nov  25, 1835. 
This  lady  received  her  education  at  a  public 
school  in  Brooklyn.     She  has  written  occa- 


MRS.   EMELINE  A.   WILSON. 

sionally  since  1881,  and  her  poems  have  been 
very  favoi-ably  received.  Mrs.  Wilson  at  pres- 
ent resides  in  Norwich,  Conn. 


WITHIN  OURSELVES. 
Hope  is  tlie  eye  through  which  we  look, 

Faith  is  the  sight  by  which  we  see. 
And  life,  the  running  rippling  brook 

That  flows  into  eternity. 
In  youth  our  eyes  are  opened  wide. 

The  pupils  rounded,  large  and  full; 
We  throw  ourselves  upon  life's  tide. 

Our  barques  with  eagerness  we  pull. 
When  age  and  time  come  on  apace. 

Our  barques,  we  slowly  let  them  drift; 
With  sight  contraction's  taken  place, 

Our  weary  lids  we  scarcely  lift. 
And  verging  on  the  great  broad  sea, 

We  hold  our  battered  barques  aback. 
Our  eyes  have  dimmed  most  fearfully. 

Out  sight  doth  something  surelj'  lack. 

O  WHERE  HAVE  THEY  GONE? 

O,  where  have  the  zephyrs  gone?  Ah,  me ! 
I  watched  for  them  far  o'er  the  lea. 
And  at  the  side  of  waters  deep, 
Where  murmurs  lull  one  unto  sleep. 


I've  wandered  through  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  called  for  them  far  o'er  the  plain; 
But  yet  no  answering  voice  I  hear. 
Can  they  be  far?  or  are  they  near? 

I  pant,  I  languish  and  I  pine 
For  breezes  soft  that  do  incline, 
To  hold  the  leaves  in  dalliance  sweet, 
And  not  forever  seek  retreat. 

0  if  ^olus  I  could  reach, 

1  readily  would  him  beseech 
To  let  the  gentle  west  wind  out. 
To  roam  the  fields  with  us  about; 

And  fan  our  cheeks,  while  sweet  perfumes 
Are  wafted  from  the  fragrant  blooms 
That  now  with  drooping  heads  do  stand 
Within  their  beds,  on  every  hand. 


AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  MAST. 
Go  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  my  boy. 

Go  at  the  top  of  the  mast; 
If  you  would  have  the  bright  sunshine. 

Go  where  the  glow  is  cast. 

Go  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  my  boy. 

Above  the  misty  cloud : 
There  you  may  see  the  beaming  morn, 

Without  a  dismal  shroud. 

Though  rope,  by  rope,  one  must  ascend. 

The  top  will  soon  be  gained, 
And  then  above  the  sea  of  mist. 

Bright  views  Avill  be  obtained. 

Thus  step  by  step,  through  life  my  boy. 

If  you  would  overcome 
The  sea  of  trials  that  arise 

And  would  have  victory  won, 

You  must,  as  years  roll  ever  on, 

So  take,  and  upward  climb; 
Ah,  then,  you'll  see  joy's  happy  day. 

And  hght  for  you  will  shine. 


SONG. 
O,  come,  O  come,  to-night,  love, 

Upon  the  lake  so  fair, 
While  fragrance  of  the  rose,  love. 

Doth  permeate  the  air. 

While  Luna's  beaming  face,  love, 
At  zenith's  height  looks  down. 

And  planetary  gems,  love, 
Night's  noble  brow  doth  crown. 

O  come,  where  dipping  oars,  love, 
Shall  speed  a  bonnie  boat, 

Upon  the  rippling  sea,  love, 
Where  sparking  rays  do  float; 

And  where  the  murm'ring  sea,  love. 
In  rhythms  soft  shall  sing, 

A  lullaby  to  care,  love. 
As  we  the  deft  oars  fling.    .    •    ■ 
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WILLIAM  J.  WARRENER. 

Born:  England,  Aug.  23,  1845. 
Although  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade, 
besides  having-  a  perfect  knowledge  of  geome- 
try, perspective  and  free-hand  drawing-  as 
applied  to  architectui-e,  Mr.  Warrenerhas  fol- 
low^ed  the  occupation  of  farming  since  bis 
arrival  in  America  in  1869.    He  was  ordained 


•WILLIAM  JOHN  WARRENER. 

an  elder  in  the  christian  church  in  1879,  and  oc- 
casionally delivers  sermons.  Mr.  Warrener 
has  also  become  prominent  as  a  speaker  and 
writer  on  matters  agricultural,  social,  politi- 
cal and  religious.  Ho  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  state  senator  on  the  prohibition  ticket 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1889.  Mr.  Warrener  has 
a  larg-e  library,  containing-  works  on  history, 
philosophy,  science,  poetry,  law,  medicine, 
political  economy  and  theology.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Amesville,  Oliio. 
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THE     LORDS     PRAYER     AND     REFLEC- 
TIONS THEREON. 
Our  Father,  who  in  heaven  art. 

Hallowed  shall  be  thj'  name; 
Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  bo  done 

In  heaven  and  earth  the  same. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread; 

Our  trespasses  forgive. 
As  we  of  those  who  'gainst  us  sin ; 

Thus  may  we  daily  live. 


Into  temptation  lead  us  not. 

And  e'sil  save  us  from ; 
Thine,  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  be, 

For  ever  yet  to  come. 

Oh  I  what  a  soul-inspiring  thought, 

That  he  who  reigns  above. 
Doth  with  a  father's  feeling  guard 

And  guide  and  keep  and  love. 

"Our  Father,"  how  suggestive  is 

Tlie  name  bj'  Jesus  given ; 
It  shows  that  I,  a  child  of  earth, 

Am,  too,  a  child  of  heaven. 

0  tender,  lovely,  pregnant  name, 
Tt  is  so  dear  to  me ; 

It  shall  be  honored  rev'renced,  loved 
To  all  eternity. 

Thine  ever  is  the  right  to  rule, 

I,  Lord,  thy  subject  am; 
And  ready  always  thee  to  serve. 

As  follower  of  the  lamb. 

As  in  the  courts  of  light  above. 

Angels  and  saints  obey ; 
So  in  the  time  to  come  may  all 

Thy  bidding  do  alway. 

'Tis  thou,  O  Lord,  alone  can  give; 

From  thee  comes  all  supplies; 
I,  dailj%  on  thy  bounty  live. 

To  thee  I  raise  my  eyes. 

1  am  a  great  transgressor.  Lord, 
Oft  have  I  sinned  'gainst  thee; 

I  praj'  thee  to  forgive  my  sins 
And  mere  J'  show  to  me. 

I  pardon  f I'ee  and  full  do  give, 

True  mercj'  I  would  show; 
1  must,  if  pardon  I  would  have. 

When  e'er  in  prayer  I  go. 

And  so  with  each  recurring  day, 

In  love  to  all  mankind; 
To  know  the  father  loveth  me 

Inspires  my  heart  and  mind. 

The  soul  cannot  be  led  to  sin. 

Unless  inclined  that  way; 
Lord  purify  and  make  me  proof 

Against  the  tempter's  sway. 

From  evil  thoughl  s,  desires,  and  acts, 

I  would,  O  Lord,  be  f  i-ee ; 
Thy  power  can  cleanse  and  keep  me  clean, 

Exert  that  power  on  me. 

Thou  art  the  great,  the  pure,  the  good, 

The  glorious  and  the  true ; 
And  to  thee  now  do  I  ascribe 

The  pi'aise  and  honor  due. 

From  all  eternity  thou  art, 

And  to  the  same  wilt  be; 
My  praises  and  my  prayers,  then. 

Shall  e'er  be  unto  thee.    Amen. 
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PARKER  B.DAVIS. 

Born:  Winn,  Me.,  Jan.  11,  1859. 

After  graduating-  at  Lee  Normal  academy, 
young-  Davis  traveled  through  Florida,  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  Since  returning-  to  Maine 
he  has  been  alternately  farmer,  lumberman 
and  school  teacher.    Since  1886  Mr.  Davis  has 


PARKER    B.   DAVIS. 

contributed  poems  to  the  Yankee  Blade,  Port- 
land Transcript  and  various  other  periodicals. 
In  1888  this  writer  issued  a  volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  of  Tangled  Rhymes,  which  M-as 
well  received,  and  has  had  an  extensive  sale. 
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WALLACE  AT  CAMBCTS-KENNETH. 

You'll  pardon  Wallace  for  his  crimes 

And  peace  to  Scotland  bring. 
If  we  aside  our  arms  will  throw 

And  own  proud  Edward  king? 

Think  ye  for  this  we've  gathered  here? 

Look  o'er  that  bright  array. 
And  answer,  if  ye  think  these  chiefs 

Are  come  for  peace  to-day? 

No!  never  more  to  England's  lord 

Shall  bend  the  Scottish  knee ; 
We  come  not  here  to  treat  with  you. 

But  to  set  fair  Scotland  free. 

We  take  no  peace  that  comes  with  chains. 
Though  Scottish  hearts  may  bleed 


On  every  rood  from  Pentland's  wave 
To  Berwick  on  the  Tweed. 

We've  felt  the  peace  that  Edward  gives; 

Our  homes  in  ashes  lie. 
While  hordes  of  English  rufiBans  camp 

Beneath  our  Scottish  sky. 

And  every  trampled  blade  of  grass 

Oppression's  story  tells ; 
While  Scottish  nobles  rot  to-day 

In  England's  dungeon  cells. 

No  peace  with  Wallace  can  ye  have 

Until  his  grave  he  fills, 
If  yet  one  English  soldier  stays 

On  this  side  Cheviot  Hills. 

The  land  our  fathers  ruled  of  yore 

Shall  once  again  be  free. 
Or  every  stream  'neath  Scotland's  sun 

Go  crimson  to  the  sea. 


ONLY  A  MOMENT. 

Only  one  little  moment; 

All  our  work  to  be  done  — 
Sheaves  of  a  life-time  gathered, 

Victories  lost  or  won. 

No  time  to  be  standing  idle ; 

No  time  to  be  gazing  back 
To  the  flowers  we  leave  ungathered- 

We  cannot  retrace  the  track. 

No  time  for  vain  repining 

O'er  battles  we  have  lost; 
Nor  after  every  conquest 

To  sit  and  count  the  cost. 

No  time  for  idle  dreaming 

Of  victories  to  be  won. 
Of  pleasures  that  may  greet  us 

When  the  moment's  work  is  done. 

No  time  for  hate  and  malice; 

No  time  for  idle  strife  — 
We've  only  just  a  moment 

In  which  to  live  a  life 

Only  one  little  moment ; 

All  our  work  to  be  done  — 
Sheaves  of  a  life-time  gathered, 

Victories  lost  or  won. 


OVER-REACHING. 

How  often  we  sink  too  deep 
For  the  fishes  we  fain  would  catch; 

And  many  a  wall  we  climb 
For  the  want  of  a  lifted  latch. 

Through  wearisome  years  we  search 
For  invisible  rainbow  gold. 

Till  lost  are  the  priceless  gems 
That  were  safely  within  our  hold. 
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DAVID  DANA  SPEAR. 

Born:  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  May  26, 1839. 
Although  actively  engaged  in  tlie  profession 
of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Spear  has 
found  time  to  court  the  muse.  In  his  youth 
he  taught  school  for  awhile,  next  studied  the- 
ology and  was  a  mil  lister  for  three  years.  Com- 
mencing  the  stu d y  it  1 1  n  <  1  i e i ne  in  1864  he  soon 
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DAVID  DANA  SPfiAR. 

received  his  diploma,  and  first  practiced  his 
profession  at  Kennebunk,  and  now  is  located 
at  Freeport,in  his  native  state.  His  first  poems 
were  written  while  a  student,  and  were  pub- 
lished under  a  nom  de  plume;  he  has  con- 
tributed quite  extensively  to  christian  pub- 
lications. In  1886  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  Spear  by  the  Colby  university. 

WINTER. 
Millions  dancing!  snowflake  erj'stals 

Whirling,  twirling  in  mid  air. 
Make  a  robe  of  ermine  beauty  — 

Deck  the  landscape  evei-ywhere. 
There  is  ringing  of  the  sleigh  bells. 

Now  the  bracing  step  of  steeds; 
Peal  on  peal  of  merry  laughter 

As  the  fleetest  onward  speeds. 
Children  rosy-cheeked  and  gleeful 

Coasting  down  the  village  hill. 
There  are  others  just  as  joyful 

Skating  near  the  mossy  mill. 
Thus  old  winter  with  his  pleasures 

Compensates  for  chilly  cold. 


And  he  makes  the  weaker  stronger  ■ 

Keeping  hearts  from  growing  old. 
True,  no  season  is  so  cloudy 

That  it  brings  us  naught  to  prize, 
If  we  only  see  the  sunshine 

Which  around  the  shadow  lies. 
If  we  only  can  remember. 

As  it  passes  into  view. 
Every  cloud  is  always  smaller 

Than  the  broad  expansive  blue. 


VACATION. 


With  vacation  time  returning 
Comes  a  longing,  comes  a  yearning  — 
Comes  a  thirsting,  comes  a  burning. 
Comes  an  earnest  ardent  wishing 
To  the  lakes  to  go  a  fishing. 
E'en  asleep  I  am  a  dreaming, 
Catching  speckled  trout  I'm  seeming. 
And  I  wake  with  tears  all  streaming— 
From  the  hook  I  thought  I'd  lost  him 
As  I  sudden  upward  tossed  him. 
Now  I  have  the  spotted  shiner; 
There  is  ne'er  a  spot  that's  finer; 
There  can  ne'er  be  fun  sublimer 
Than  to  catch  and  eat  the  beauties 
While  we  rest  from  toils  and  duties. 


SAMUEL  MAGILL. 

Born:  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  25, 1805. 
Mr.  Magild  has  resided  in  Iowa  City  since 
1847,  with  the  exception  of  nine  years  on  a 
farm.  He  served  one  term  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  member  of  the  school  board 
during  that  period.  Gifted  with  poetic  talent, 
Mr.  Magill  has  written  verses  for  many  years 
past.  He  has  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
possesses  a  great  fund  of  humor,  and  is  quick 
at  repartee. 

SERENE  SATISFACTION. 
My  "gal"  and  I  did  both  agree 
We  would  get  married — yes,  siree. 
Then  to  the  priest  both  of  us  went; 
He  tied  the  knot,  with  our  consent. 
Fifty-seven  years  have  gone  past, 
And  yet  the  knot  is  still  tied  fast; 
We've  never  felt  the  need,  of  course, 
During  that  time  for  a  divorce. 
Here  we  will  fill  our  humble  places 
Till  time  will  end  our  earthly  races; 
And,  when  the  time  shall  come  to  go. 
We'll  both  be  ready  then,  we  know. 
We  now  have  lived  near  four-score  years. 
And  overcome  'most  all  life's  cares; 
Yet  we  will  wait,  our  time  to  fill. 
Both  Samuel  and  Priscilla  Magill. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  FREER. 

Born:  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  14, 1849. 
This   gentleman  follows  the   occupation  of 
painting  and  decorating,  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  Blue  Earth,  ^Minnesota.    Most  of  the  writ- 


CHARLES  HENRY  FREER. 

ings  of  Mr.  Freer  are  of  an  elocutionarj-  style, 
composed  purposely  for  recitations  and  char- 
acter speaking.  His  poems  have  received  ex- 
tensive publication  in  the  periodical  press. 
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AUTUMN. 

How  richly  dyed  the  wine  of  morn. 
At  rest  on  autumn's  ruddy  lips. 
When  gently  sways  the  tasseled  corn. 
As  gold  beneath  the  green  is  horn. 
While  distant  sounds  the  drinking  horn 

Through  all  the  valley  slips. 
Come,  poets,  feast  each  fancy  muse, 
That  loud  their  mellow  lutes  may  sing-. 
Through  days  that  bring  contending  hues ; 
True  seasons  of  most  holy  dews, 
In  heraldings  of  happy  news, 

O,  let  them  gaily  ring. 
Sing  welcome  to  the  wings  of  change, 
Those    crimsoned    wings    tliat   autumn 

waves. 
Far  down  the  fading  heath  we  range, 
To  garner  from  the  faint  and  strange. 
To  pluck,  arrange  and  re-arrange 

The  gilt  on  summer  graves. 


O,  autumn!  sweet  with  moon  and  stars; 
With  purpled  skies  and  crimsoned  wood, 
With  coral  leaf  on  harbor  bars. 
That  sound  the  sea  of  Time's  guitars. 
While  harvest  rolls  her  golden  cars 
In  one  grand  sisterhood. 


GEORGE   E.   NAFTZGER. 

Born  :  Lima,  Ohio,  April  30, 1859. 
In  1879  Mr.  ISfaftzger  was  editor  of  a  literary 
paper  known  as  Our  Boys  and  Girls,  and  later 
published  the  Sundaj'  Morning  Gossip  at  Ed- 
gerton.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Ohio  newspapers,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent associate-editor  of  the  Spencerville  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Naf  tzger  is  not  so  widely  known  as 
a  poet,  but  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  humorous  writer  of  prose,  having  contri- 
buted many  brilliant  articles  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Atlanta  Constitution,  New  Or- 
leans Picayune,  and  other  papers  of  note.  He 
is  also  well  known  as  a  lecturer. 


ONLY  A  WOMAN'S  WAY. 
Boys,  when  you  pop  the  question 

And  the  girl  tells  you  nay. 
Don't  despair,  for  you'll  get  there  — 

It  was  only  a  woman's  way. 
Her  sweet  blushes  tell  a  different  tale, 

There  is  hope  for  you  to-day. 
So  be  not  cast  down  by  a  girlish  frown  — 

It  was  only  a  woman's  waj'. 
She  must  not  be  too  easily  Avon, 

She  begs  for  more  delay. 
In  your  hour  of  bliss  remember  this  — 

It  was  only  a  woman's  way. 
And  when  once  you  are  married, 

She'll  "dive"  into  your  monthly  pay, 
For  she'll  want  a  bonnet  with  flowers  on  it— 

But  it  is  only  a  woman's  way. 
So  it  will  be  your  whole  life  through, 

Until  your  hair  turns  gray  — 
It  may  be  absurd— she'll  have  the  last  word- 
But  that's  only  a  woman's  way. 


ONLY  A  BABY. 

"  Only  a  baby  small,"  hark,  how  it  cries; 
Only  a  chubby  face,  two  tearful  eyes ; 
Only  two  little  teeth  fit  for  a  mouse; 
Only  ten  sticky  fingers  all  through  the  house. 
i>  Only  a  golden  head,"  with  one  little  curl; 
"  Only  a  tender  flower,"  only  a  girl; 
Only  two  little  ears,  ten  little  toes : 
She  may  wed  a  millionaire  —  nobody  knows. 
Only  a  baby  small,  never  at  rest. 
Crawling  o'er  the  floor,  rigged  in  its  best, 
"  Only  a  baby  small,"  gone  like  a  breath. 
Growing  to  womanhood,  loving  till  death. 
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T.  G.  C.  DAVIS. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Davis  have  received  exten 
si ve  publication  i a  some  of  the  leading  perio- 
dicals of  America,  from  which  they  have  been 
extensively  copied  by  the  local  press.  Mr. 
Davis    is  a  man  of    extensive  learning,  and 
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T.   G.  C.   DAVIS. 

while  practicing  his  profession  of  the  law  in 
former  years,  was  well  known  both  in  Missou- 
ri and  Illinois.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Davis 
have  always  been  favorably  received  by  press 
and  public,and  they  certainly  are  meritorious. 

A  NEW  LINE  OF  THOUGHT. 
>'  The  spirit  of  man  has  perpetual  youth !  " 
Some  might  be  cited  to  prove  this  great  truth. 
The  body  decays  and  weakens  each  limb. 
The  teeth  fall  out  and  eyesight  grows  dim, 
Yet  the  mind  or  the  spirit  blazes  within. 
Would  any  know  why?  to  God  'tis  akin, 
I  would  strike  out  a  new  vein  of  thought, 
A  very  rich  mine  in  wliich  few  have  wrought. 
Old  men  in  thought  soar  higher  and  higher. 
Until  they  mingle  with  God's  chosen  choir. 
There  they  may  pause  to  sing  the  sweetest 

song, 
With  the  celestial  pure  angelic  throng. 
Then  descend  to  earth  in  fleshly  gear 
And  shuffle  it  off  it  may  be  with  fear: 
When  all  clogs  are  removed  —  no  weight  to 

carry. 
The  mind  is  sure  it  cannot  miscarry. 
So  mounting  at  once  on  God-given  wings. 
The  soul  in  her  flight  soars  upward  and  sings; 


In  sorrow  she  looks  back  on  the  flesh  dead. 
Lying  below  her  on  its  earthy  bed. 
The  day  for  rising,  O,  when  shall  it  come? 
How  long  shall  the  body  lie  cold  and  dumb? 
O,  God  shall  it  soon  arise  and  stand  up? 
And  must  all  men  drink  of  this  slumb'rous 

cup? 
Will  long  ages  of  the  quietest  rest. 
Prove  at  the  last  for  mankind  the  best? 
Have  some  men  been  burned  and  their  ashes 

thrown  out. 
And  trampled  upon  by  the  vulgar  rout? 
And  shall  one  stand  erect  in  the  last  day 
To  questions  then  propounded  answer  and 

say: 
Yes,  I  am  the  Herod  who  tookofl'  John's  head. 
And  I  wish  I  were  a  million  times  dead. 


A  WHISPER  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 
A  soldier  gazed  and  wept  — 

No  tears  ran  down  his  cheek, 
There  where  his  angel  slept 

His  heart  was  sad  but  meek; 
His  soul  her  whiteness  kept 

Although  he  could  not  speak. 
The  soldier  gazed  and  wept, 

No  tears  ran  down  his  cheek. 
The  soul  a  language  knows ; 

In  silence  only  speaks. 
And  slow  the  volume  grows, 

Yet  ne'er  by  starts  and  freaks, 
Still  truly  happy  glows, 

Tlirough  years  and  months  and  weeks, 
At  last  the  soldier  knows, 

Then  like  a  hero  speaks. 
There  in  the  grave  she  lay : 

He  stood  and  gazed  on  it, 
And  Whisper  seemed  to  say: 

"  Weep  not  thou  o'er  this  pit, 
For  here  is  naught  but  clay; 

The  spirit  gone  from  it. 
My  body  here  must  stay 

Till  the  spirit  come  for  it." 


TO  THE  REV.  FELSING. 

OP  DENTON,  TEXAS. 

No  man  should  lose  himself  in  a  world  of  light. 
No  one  without  care  should  his  own  thoughts 

indite: 
Small  things  grow  fast  in  Nature's  great  ex- 
pansive realm ; 
The  large  require  time  and  space ;  made  for 

the  lielm. 
They  rise  by  slow  degrees,  until  they  reach 

the  round; 
The  last  degree  of  the. sublime;  the  profound. 
Lies  far  below  the  depth  of  the  deepest  hill. 
And  the  foulest  brimstone's  suffocating  smell. 
The  wise  never  grope  and  stagger  in  the  night. 
Never  lose  themselves  in  a  pure  world  of 
light. 
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CRUSH  OUT  THE  LIE. 
Ah!  one  noble  thought  may  crush  many  lies. 
And  teach  the  untaught  to  aim  at  the  pi-ize, 
The  richest  and  brightest  that  ever  was  won 
By  the  greatest  of  mortals  under  the  sun. 
Yet  what  is  the  prize  held  out  to  all  men? 
And  can  it  be  seen  by  mere  human  ken? 
For  without  clear  sight  how  can  any  taiie  aim? 
Whether  it  be  gold  or  a  virtuous  name? 
Boundless  possessions  of  both  land  and  sea, 
Or  gTeater  still  to  be  absolute,  free? 
If  all  men  are  equal  by  nature  and  birth, 
Gracious  God,  look  down  on  this  much-cursed 
earth ! 


FOR  MOTHERS. 

EXTRACT. 

Mj'  sweet  Uttle  baby,  I  love  you  so  well! 
Hear,  listen  my  sweetest  to  this  little  bell. 
Oh,  how  much  I  love  you,  no  mortal  can  tell. 
Dear  me !  how  much  I  wish  you  could  even 
now  spell. 


JAMES  BUTCHER  MARSH. 

Born:  England,  Dec.  14, 1815. 

The  poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Magazine  and  other  prominent 
publications.  He  follows  the  profession  of 
phrenologist,  and  resides  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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BOSS  AND  KID. 

BOSS. 

And  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  oh,  foolish  kid? 
Tou  tried  to  skedaddle,  you  know  you  did. 
To  your  shanty  home,  where  the  dirt  lies 

thick; 
Wliile  mine  is  a  fine  two-story  brick. 
Where  folks  admiringly  gaze  as  they  pass, 
And  the  home  is  heated  with  natural  gas. 

KID. 

I  know  that  our  shanty  is  built  of  slabs; 
But  my  brothers  are  there  catching  suckers 

and  crabs; 
And  they  watch  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  play. 
And  go  hunting  or  fishing  every  day ; 
And  at  night  they  sit  by  the  wood-fire's  glow; 
Why,  boss,  I  should  snicker,  I  want  to  go. 

BOSS. 

Be  content,  poor  kid,  'neath  my  mansard  roof; 
Your  hut's  neither  wind  nor  water-proof; 
Besides,  we  have  music  of  every  sort:— 
Organ,  guitar  and  pianoforte. 
And  canaries  and  many  a  singing  bird 
That  about  your  shanty  were  never  heard. 

KID. 

My  mammy,  at  night,  in  her  corner  so  snug, 
Sings  "  Old  Dan  Tucker  "  and  "  Little  Brown 

Jug," 
And  my  brothers  dance  and  shout   "  whoop- 
de-do," 


And  the  baby  joins  in  the  chorus,  too. 
Oh,  to  watch  that  baby  laugh  and  crow  — 
Gosh  darn  it !  mister,  I  want  to  go. 

BOSS. 

Poor  boy,  your  mammy  no  more  you'll  see; 
She  ran  off  with  a  railroad  employee. 
No  more  you  will  hear  the  good  old  song; 
She  has  "  bolted  "  and  taken  the  kid  along. 
Be  content,  poor  kid,  in  my  home  to  dwell. 
And  I'll  buy  you  a  first-class  bicycle. 

KID. 

Great  Goshens!  has  mammy  ran  away? 
But  I  know  my  brothers  are  there  at  play : 
On  the  bank  of  the  creek  they  sing  and  shout. 
Or  paddle  around  in  the  old  dug-out; 
And  the  hole  where  the  catfish  hides  they 

know  — 
Gosh  hang  it !  mister,  I'm  going  to  go. 

BOSS. 

Thy  brothers,  poor  kid,  are  away  in  a  ship; 

They  got  into  trouble  and  had  to  skip. 

Stay  with  me  in  these  rooms  fitted  up  so  rare. 

With  Brussels  carpet  and  sofa-chair; 

Such  hangings  and  pictures  —  perfect  daisies. 

And  marble  statues  that  cost  like  blazes. 

KID. 

Have  they  all  cleared  out?  Is  the  shanty  bare? 
But  the  turtle  and  bull  frog  still  are  there. 
And  the  'possum  still  climbs  the  rocky  hill. 
And  at  night  can  be  heard  the  whippoorwill. 
And  the  owl  still  shouts  "  teho-ho-hoo  " — 
There's  no  use  talking,  I'm  bound  to  go. 


REV.  FRED.  C.  PILLSBURY. 

Born:  W.  Newbury, Mass.,  April  19, 1857. 
This  gentleman  graduated  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology  in  1886,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Detroit  Conference,  and  Pas- 
tor of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Marquette,  Mich. 


A  SHELL. 
A  simple  shell  — 

But  who  can  tell. 
Its  story  of  the  sea? 

The  life  wii  hin 
Long,  long  hath  been 

Where  all  must  be. 
High  on  the  stand, 

'Mid  shining  sand. 
Storm-beaten,  but  more  white, 

The  shell  revealed 
A  life  concealed  — 

A  beauty  bright. 
I  take  this  shell 

And  let  it  tell 
A  prophecy  to  me: 

The  storm  abates  — 
A  new  life  waits 

Beyond  the  sea. 
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MRS.  ELIZA  LAMB  MARTYN. 

Born:  Charlton,  Mass.,  July  8, 1845. 
This  lady  has  written,  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  other  prominent  journals     She  was  mar- 
ried in  18(iS  to  Monroe  M.  Martyn,  with  whom 


MRS.  ELIZA   LAMB  MARTYX. 

she  resides  at  Fitchburg.  In  person  Mrs.  Mar- 
tyn is  of  good  stature  with  light-brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  She  Is  engaged  almost  entirely 
in  literary  work. 
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THE  WORLD'S  UNKNOWN. 
Our  land  abounds  in  monuments  of  art. 
Memorial  halls,  fine  statues  —  bronze  and 
stone; 
To  heroes,  sages,  let  the  world  impart 

Its  praises,  I  sing  to  those  to  fame  unknown. 

The  unknown  heroes  that  have  lived  and  died. 

In  silence  suffering,  scorning  all  complaint. 

Who  buried  hopes,  their  ideals  and  their  pride. 

And  burdens  bore,  though  weary,  worn  and 

faint. 

The  recluse  soul,  to  all  the  world  unknown. 

Save  to  one  faithful  heart.powerless  to  save. 
Whose  cloister   cell  the    world  misnamed  a 
home. 
Their  path  of  life  marked  round  an  open 
grave. 
I  sing  to  poets  whose  sad  lips  are  dumb. 

Whose  ears  are  heavy  with  the  din  of  toil. 
Who  to  their  full  estate  could  never  come ; 
Slaves  to  hard  circumstance  and  life's  tur- 
moil. 


I  sing  to  artists  whose  souls  caught  the  beam 
Of  heaven's  own  light,  the  light  of  perfect 
day, 
Whose  soul's  recesses    with    rare     pictures 
gleam. 
That  hands  grown  hard  with  toil  failed  to 
portray. 

I  sing  to  all  the  good,  the  noble,  true. 
Who  walked  with  bleeding  feet  through  all 
life's  years ; 
I  sing  because  I  catch  a  heavenly  view 
Of   their    grand  souls   in   more   congenial 
spheres. 


HOPES  AND  FEARS. 
O,  beautiful  world  that  greets  our  glad  eyes ! 
O,  beautiful    landscape    and   sapphire-hued 

skies ! 
O,  flowery-fringed  brooklets  and  sweet  sylvan 

bowers ! 
A  world  filled  with  music,  with  sunshine  and 

flowers ! 
Is  heavenly  beauty  more  perfect  than  this? 
Does  any  far  planet  afford  greater  bliss? 
With  gladness  and  goodness  the  whole  world 

is  rife ! 
If  hope  leads  us  on  through  the  journey  of 

life. 

O,  dark,  dreary  world  that  pains  our  sad  eyes ! 

0,mist-hidden  landscape  and  dull  leaden  skies ! 

The  brooks  are  complaining  and  long  for  re- 
pose? 

The  serpent's  shine  poisons  the  breath  of  the 
rose! 

There  is  no  perfection ;  all  beauty  is  scarred. 

By  coarseness  and  grossness  all  nature  is 
marred. 

And  life  is  a  burden  that  drags  through  the 
years. 

When  we're  led  through  its  intricate  maze  by 
our  fears. 


GIVE  ME  THY  HAND. 
Give  me  thy  hand 
When  storms  are  fiercely  blowing, 
When   masts  are  shattered  by  the  angry 
blast, 
When  nothing  tells  the  way  thy  ship  is  going. 
When  blackest  darkness  o'er  the  sea  is  cast. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Give  me  thy  hand 
When  every  breeze  is  sleeping. 

When  demon-like  a  dead  calm  holds  the  sea. 
When  patience  pales,  her  tedious  vigil  keep- 
ing". 
When  sea  and  sky  have  naught  of  hope  for 
thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Give  me  thy  hand 
When  every  sail  is  swelling 
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With  freshening'  wind,  when  laughing  is  the 
sky. 
And  perfumed  breath  from  distant  flowers  is 
telling- 
Of  isles  enchanted  that  hefore  thee  lie. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Give  me  thy  hand 
In  storm ;  in  calm,  forever, 

I  have  thy  heart  fast  hidden  in  my  breast, 
For  God  long  since  has  joined  our  souls  to- 
gether. 
He  beckons  only  on  to  heaven  and  rest. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 


TRUSTING. 
Here  on  this  neck  of  land 
I  stand. 

The  ocean  breaks  with  sullen  roar. 
Its  white-capped  waves  dash  on  the  shore, 
And  parting-,  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
A  stormy,  restless  sea 
Taunts  me ! 

On  either  hand  skies,  waters  meet, 
Without  one  sail  my  eyes  to  greet, 
"While  rising-  rides  wash  o'er  my  feet. 
I  walked  with  backward  tread. 
He  led 

Me  through  the  stretch  of  fertile  land. 
Through  barren  wastes  of  rock  and  sand. 
And  here  I  wait :  wait  his  command. 
Waiting-,  his  love  I  fully  trust. 
I  must! 

I  know  his  hand  will  set  me  free. 
And  though  the  way  I  cannot  see 
I  know  his  love  is  guiding  me. 


JAMES  BALLARD. 

Born  :  England,  Jtjne  5, 1837. 
This  poetieal  lecturer  has  written  about  fif- 
teen thousand  hues  in  rhymes,  part  of  which 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  He 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  1856  and  settled  in 
America  three  years  later.  Mr.  Ballard  is  lo- 
cated at  Eed  Oak,  Iowa,  engaged  in  gardening 
in  summer;  but  in  winter  he  generally  g-oes 
on  a  lecturing-  tour. 
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WOMEN'S  EIGHTS. 

In  Women's  Rights,  good  poets  delight ; 

They  cannot  do  otherwise ; 
Manj'  are  so  kind,  and  so  refined. 

How  can  they  rights  despise. 
Women's  Rights  is  good,  and  it  always  should 

By  heroes  be  defended ; 
For  weaker  vessels,  wise  men  wrestle  — 

Wrestle  till  wrongs  are  mended. 
Wrongs  in  laws,  is  one  great  cause; 

Some  think  they  are  inferior: 


But  in  many  things,  their  judgment  rings 
In  tones  out  far  superior. 

If  their  judgment  then,  is  equal  to  men. 

And  rights  men  wish  to  enhance. 
Do  not  dispise,  if  you  love  your  wives. 

But  give  them  an  equal  chance. 
An  equal  chance  will  pleasure  enhance. 

And  in  pleasure  good  folks  delight ; 
Then  work  together,  to  enhance  pleasure, 

And  uphold  women's  rights. 


TILLING  THE  SOIL. 
When  I  am  dead,  and  out  of  sight. 
The  wise  will  read  with  great  delight; 

Some  useful  rhymes  I've  written : 
And  even  foes  will  change  their  plan, 
And  say  the  author  was  a  shrewd  man ; 

And  feel  conscience  smitten. 

After  years  of  toil  and  grievance, 
I've  found  out  from  long  experience; 

Since  tillage  I  have  watched : 
That  one  acre  well  tilled. 
And  with  a  crop  well  filled. 

Is  better  than  ten  botched. 

I  never  gave  it  such  deep  thought, 
Until  poor  crops  the  lesson  taught; 

That  till  less  land  I'd  better: 
And  till  it  well  and  at  the  right  time ; 
And  let  it  have  frost  and  sunshine; 

And  keep  off  it  rain  j'  weather ! 

If  tillers  heed  what  I  do  say. 

They  wiU  find  in  time  that  it  will  pay 

To  plow  land  in  the  fall. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  spring. 
And  plow  in  the  rain  to  get  crops  in ; 

Or  else  not  plow  at  all ! 

By  plowing  in  the  fall,  the  frost  will  shake. 
And  again  early  in  the  spring,  it  will  clods 
break, 

And  the  land  will  get  warm  as  well : 
Whoever  this  poem  should  happen  to  read. 
Will  do  real  well  if  they  take  heed; 

And  also  their  neighbors  tell ! 


THE  LARK. 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  boy. 
My  father's  pet  and  mother's  joy, 
I've  laid  down  in  the  bright  sangf oy ; 

And  listened  to  the  lark  in  the  morning 
As  he  flew  out  of  the  sangfoy. 
And  sang  his  notes  without  alloy ; 
It  filled  my  heart  with  sweetest  joy; 

As  I  listened  to  the  lark  in  the  morning. 
I've  watched  the  lark  with  great  delight. 
Soar  higher,  and  higher,  till  out  of  sight; 
But  never  saw  him  soar  at  night, 

But  often  in  the  morning. 
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THOMAS  H.  EVANS. 

Born  :  Great  Britain,  May  16, 1846. 
Mr.  Evaxs  through  the  greater   part  of  his 
life  has  followed  the  occupation  of  a  miner. 
H.J  hn=  (Ia1jl5led  somewhat  in  journalism,  and 


THOMAS  H.  EVANS. 

also  written  quite  a  few  meritorious  poems 
that  have  received  publication.  Mr.  Evans 
will  most  likely  follow  the  profession  of 
journalism  in  the  future. 


KNIGHTS  or  LABOR  TRUE. 
Hear  the  voice  of  lahor  ringing, 
'Tis  the  circle  freedom  hringing. 
To  the  millions  weary  toiling. 
Knights  of  Labor  true. 
Noble  men  are  meeting. 
Women  too  are  greeting; 
And  the  bands  of  slavery  vile. 
To  atoms  it  is  going. 
Fiercely  now  the  battle  rages. 
To  redeem  the  rights  of  ages, 
Now  being  written  on  the  pages. 
Knights  of  Labor  true. 
Knights,  now  raise  yotir  banners,  rally. 
To  re  peal  the  tyrant's  sally ; 
And  with  justice  as  your  ally, 
Fight  for  labor's  right. 
Fight  for  wife  and  mother. 
Sister,  home  and  brother. 


And  for  justice  to  our  cause. 
And  equal  laws  to  govern : 
Sharpened  lance  and  brightened  saber 
To  defend  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
And  no  longer  despots  favor. 
Knights  of  Labor  true. 


THE  AGITATOR. 
Pioneer  of  labor  s  freedom. 

Nobly  leading  in  the  van ; 
Cutting  down  the  hills  mishappen. 

Which  obstruct  the  rights  of  man. 

Siraighten  out  the  crooked  pathway; 

Bj'  the  ancients  made  to  snare. 
And  they  fight  the  beast  of  passion 

Back  into  its  loathesome  lair. 
Vile  injustice  is  the  monster. 

Which  aloft  its  head  doth  hold; 
Threatening  us  with  death  and  danger, 

In  its  cruel  sting  folds. 
But  the  heroes  in  the  vanguard. 

Fights  it  with  a  giant  will ; 
And  though  wounded  in  the  battle. 

They  are  fighting  bravely  still. 
Though  oft  stung  by  foes  relentless. 

On  the  front  and  from  behind ; 
Yet  they  battle  on  resistless. 

Justice  for  their  cause  to  find. 
Oft  they  suffer  jibes  and  jeering. 

From  the  ones  who  would  assist; 
Oft  with  ancient  eggs  they're  pelted. 

When  injustice  they  resist. 
But  their  march  is  ever  onward. 

Elevation  is  the  plan. 
Education  is  the  handmaid. 

To  obtain  the  rights  of  man. 
Noble  heroes,  names  immortal. 

As  bright  stars  forever  shine. 
And  the  ages  of  the  future. 

Freedom  ever  will  be  thine. 


EXTRACT. 

All  hail !  to  the  labor  forces. 

United  firm  and  strong. 

AUhail!  emancipation 

From  tyrannies  grievous  wrong. 

All  hail!  to  the  bursting  fettei's 

Of  party  and  its  wiles. 

Hurrah,  for  the  glorious  freeman. 

While  liberty  on  him  smiles. 

Then  gather  ye  hosts  of  Labor, 

And  marshal  your  forces  in  line. 

To  save  from  the  despots'  power. 

The  glorious  ninety-nine. 

Cast  your  vote  without  fear  or  favor. 

From  tyrant  or  hireling  knave; 

'Tis  better  to  die  as  a  freeman, 

Than  to  live  as  a  cowardly  slave. 
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VIOLA  VIRGINIA  PRICE. 

Born:  Barnesyille,  Ohio,  Dec.  13, 1855. 

Ghaduatixg  from  Mt.  Uuion  college  in  1878, 
Miss  Viola  later  received  the  degree  of  M.  Ph., 
and  in  the  summer  of  1887  she  took  a  course 
in  the  study  of  poetry  and  literature  at 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Following  the  profession 
of  teaching.  Miss  Price  has  had  charge  of  the 
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VIOLA  VIRGINIA  PRICE. 

department  of  English  in  the  Normal  School 
of  Kansas,  at  Emporia,  since  1881.  This  lady 
is  a  member  of  the  Western  Authors'  and  Ar- 
tists' club,  the  Social  Science  club,  and  acting 
president  of  the  State  Academy  of  Language 
and  Literature.  She  has  also  written  several 
popular  lectures  which  have  been  favorably 
received. 

JENNY  LIND. 

As  birds  of  heavenly  plumage  soft  and  rich 
Tell  by  bright  hues  they  came  from  fairer 
climes. 

So  Jenny  Lind  with  artistic  skill  would  pitch 
Her  melody  to  seraphim's  sweet  chimes. 

As  pink  shells  murmur  of  the  far-off  sea. 
Her  voice  trilled  sweetest  native  Sweden's 
airs. 
Yet  such  inspiring  matins  breathed  she 
That  love  for  her  a  world  entranced  still 
bears. 


Sweet  as  old  songs  of  which  we  never  tire  — 
Sweet  as  fresh  hymn  from  morn-awakened 
lark; 
Sweet  as  low  strains  that  purled  from  Tas- 
so's  lyre. 
Her  symphonies  made  Phcebus  e'en  to  hark. 

The  songs  of  this  rare  bird  were  sweeter  far 
Than  melodies  of  heavenly  harpers  are. 


WHEN  LEA^^ES  GEOW  GOLD. 
When  leaves  grow  gold  and  north  winds  blow, 
October's  brush  makes  landscapes  glow ; 
Decks  monarch  oak  in  cloak  blood-red, 
Her  graceful  elms  chrome-yellow  spread. 
Through  i^-ies  green  makes  ruby  flow. 

And  gentian  blue,  so  loth  to  go. 
Greets  g-olden-rod,  while  to  and  fro 
Soft  fringes  wave.    Bowed  sunflower's  head 
When  leaves  grow  gold. 

In  wealth  of  nuts,  glad  squirrel  chirps  low. 
Midst  sigh  of  leaves  caws  luckless  crow. 
And  sad  our  hearts  when  comes  the  dread 
Cold  snow  as  swift  departs  the  tread 
Of  autumn  fair  —  all  loved  her  so. 
When  leaves  grow  gold. 


A  VIOLET. 


Your  cheeks  are  so  pink 

The   peach    bloom  must  have  kissed 
them. 
Cupid  lurks  on  the  brink  — 
Your  cheeks  ai'e  so  pink 
W^th  blushes  that  shrink. 

Who  wouldn't  have  bit  them? 
Your  cheeks  are  so  pink 

The   peach  bloom  must  have  kissed 
them. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

0 !  sweet  and  charitable  friend 

Your  gift  of  fragrant  bloom 
Has  brought  the  spring-time  and  the  woods 

To  cheer  my  lonesome  room. 

It  rests  my  weary  aching  eyes. 
And  soothes  my  heart  and  brain ; 

To  see  the  tender  green  of  the  leaves. 
And  the  blossoms  wet  with  rain. 

For  I  love  and  prize  you  one  and  all. 
From  the  least  low  bloom  of  spring; 

To  the  lily  fair,  whose  clothes  outshine 
The  raiment  of  a  king. 

And  when  my  soul  considers  these. 
The  sweet,  the  grand,  the  gay. 

I  marvel  how  we  shall  be  clothed 
With  fairer  robes  than  they. 
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LIZZIE  SMITH  LEAVELL. 

Born:  Christian  Co.,  Ky. 
In  1876  Lizzie  removed  -with  her  father  to  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  where  she  has  since  resided. 
Since  1885  the  poems  of  this  ladj-  have  appear- 
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LIZZIE  SMITH  LEAVELL. 

ed  from  time  to  time  generally  under  thenom 
de  plume  of  Bessie  Smith.  In  person  she  is 
tall  and  slender  with  a  fair  complexion,  deep 
blue  eyes  and  hrown  hair. 


ADOWN  THE  RIVER. 
Well  I  remember  an  evening'  fair, 

We  glided  adown  the  river; 
The  world  aglow  with  the  summer's  bloom, 

And  the  wavelets  all  a-quiver. 
The  sunbeams  glanced  in  splendor  down, 

Gold  bars  on  the  waters  leaving. 
And  with  their  magic  fingers  bright, 

Gold  threads  in  your  brown  hair  weaving. 
The  liquid  depths  of  your  soulful  eyes. 

The  blue  from  the  skies  was  stealing; 
And  the  changeful  glow  upon  j-our  cheek. 

Was  the  sea-shell's  tints  revealing. 
A  song-bird  perched  in  the  willows  green. 

Told  sweetly  of  fragrant  bowers ; 
And  the  low  refrain  was  echoed  back 

By  the  bees  amid  the  flowers. 
And  the  busy  zephyrs  heavy  lade 

With  the  fragrance  from  the  clover. 
Lingered  along  in  their  onward  way 

To  whisper  their  joys  over. 


And  the  shadows  played  at  hide-and-seek. 

Among  the  waving  rushes. 
That  with  their  rustling  softly  broke 

Upon  the  blissful  bushes. 
The  baby  wavelets  splashing  by 

Told  me  a  sweet,  glad  story. 
And  in  my  heart  the  mystic  pow'r 

Of  love's  entrancing  gloiy. 
The  world  seemed  wrapt  in  fairy  light. 

And  the  stream  a  magic  river, 
Upon  whose  breast  the  chang'ef  ul  gleam 

Of  ripples  all  a-quiver. 
Upon  the  water-lilies'  hearts 

The  brightest  gems  were  beaming. 
And  in  the  ripples'  foamy  spray 

Bright  rainbow  tints  were  gleaming. 
But  as  we  glided  lightly  down, 

I  saw  you  start  and  shiver. 
And  thought  'twas  from  the  wind's  strong 
breath 

Grown  cold  wiih  mists  from  the  river. 
As  you  turned  away  my  heart  grew  cold, 

And  pain  its  joy  was  stilling; 
A  glance,  a  sigh,  our  cheeks  were  white. 

Our  hearts  were  sadly  thrilling. 
With  weary,  aching  eyes  I  saw 

The  tears  on  your  pale  cheeks  quiver, 
A  hand's  strong  clasp,  a  lip's  light  touch. 

We  parted  —  and  parted  forever. 


GRIFFITH  0.  JONES. 

Born:  Wales,  1836. 
Emigrating  in  his  youth  with  his  father  to 
Wisconsin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered 
the  drug  business  in  1863.  In  1883  he  estab- 
lished the  Eagle  at  Augusta,  which  he  still 
publishes.  He  has  written  numerous  poems 
of  merit  that  have  received  extensive  publi- 
cation in  the  periodical  press. 
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COME  CLOSER. 

Come  closer,  clasp  tighter,  kiss  sweeter,  dear. 

For  O,  love  has  its  winter,  its  death! 
Though  God-like,  thou  'rt  only  a  sweet  flower. 

That'll  wither  in  autumn's  cold  breath. 
There's  no  kiss  so  warm   but    'twill    freeze, 
dear. 

No  treasure  I  always  can  keep ; 
No  arms  but  will  fall  to  clasp,  dear; 

No  eyes  but  ^vill  finally  sleep ! 

Come  closer,  clasp  tighter,  kiss  sweeter,  dear- 
Let  us  crowd  all  eternity  in  a  breath! 

Come  closer,  clasp  tighter,  kiss  sweeter,  dear, 
We'll  soar  beyond,  conquer,  forget  death ! 

res,  come  closer,  closer,  clasp  tighter,  tighter, 
dear. 
Kiss  sweeter,  sweeter,  sweeter,  dear. 
Let  us  crowd  all  eternity  in  a  breath! 
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MRS.  MARTHA  L.EMERSON. 

BOKN :  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 1832. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Emerson  have  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Journal,  Salem  Gazette,  George- 


31  R>     MARTHA  L.  EMERSON. 

town  Advt)Late  and  other  publications.  She 
■was  married  in  185.5,  and  still  resides  In  her 
native  state  at  Boxford. 


LISTEN! 
Let  the  tumult  and  swell  of  earth's  cares  go 
by 
TVith  its  rushing-  high ; 
And  in  the  pause  'twixt  the  ebb  and  flow 
While  the  winds  are  low, 
Listen  I 

Cease  for  a  moment  the  toil  and  strife 

That  burden  thy  life ;  [close. 

Let  the  tired  hands  fall  and  the  tired  eyes 
And  while  they  repose. 
Listen ! 
Just  over  our  heads  is  music  sweet. 

Full  and  complete: 
From  the  earth  to  the  stars  it  sweeps  and  rolls 
The  music  of  souls, 
Listen! 
Rested  and  strengthened  our  feet  spurn  the 
soil 
As  we  turn  to  our  toil;  [vine. 

For  the  strains  from  the  upper  world  ever  di- 
See  for  your  hearts  and  mine. 
Listen! 
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ADVICE. 
An  M.  D.  existed  who  thought  for  one  day 
He  would  rest  from  his  labors   and  hasten 

away 
With  his  gun,  to  discover  in  forest  and  field, 
The  game  which  he  hoped  that  their  coverts 

might  yield. 
He  wandered  all  day   but  his  gun  was  not 

heard ; 
There  appeared  neither  squirrel,  nor  rabbit, 

nor  bird. 
Disheartened  and  weary  he  returned  to  his 

wife. 
Declaring  he  ne'er  had  such  luck  in  his  life; 
••  I've  killed  nothing  to-day,  and  such  terrible 

waste 
Of  time  and  of  strength,  is  not  much  to  my 

taste." 
"Killed  nothing,"  said  she,  "well,  the  reason 

is  clear. 
You  should  have  adhered  to  your  calling,  my 

dear." 


MRS.  JANE  E.  HILDRETH. 

Mrs.  Hildreth  has  written  several  stories, 
and  occasionally  writes  verse.  She  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Kirksville,  Missouri,  where  she  is  well 
known  and  admired  for  her  accomplishments. 

AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 
There  came  to  my  home  in  the  long  ago, 

A  youth  with  a  manly  face; 
The  i-ieh  jewels  of  friendship  and  worth 

All  aglow  on  his  young  manly  face. 
Kindred  ties  bound  the  lad  to  my  heart, 

For  he  came  as  a  child  to  a  mother, 
And  my  door  stood  ajar  for  his  wandering- 
feet. 

As  it  oft  had  for  many  another. 
Years  sped  aMay  and  he  comes  back  again. 

And  there  steals  o'er  my  soul  a  sense  of 
For  the  lines  on  his  once  sunny  face    [sorrow. 

Tell  their  story  of  sadness  and  sorrow. 
Tis  the  old,  old  story  of  wither  and  blight. 

Of  clouds  that  came  soon  in  life's  dawning. 
Shutting  down  o'er  the  soul  like  a  pall, 

That  hides  away  the  bright  morning. 
"Will  you  come  back  again  in  the  twilight  of 
years. 

When  the  sun's  sinking  low  in  the  west. 
And  tell  of  the  roses  'twere  plucked  'mid  the 
thorns. 

Or  speak  of  thy  soul's  unrest. 
Friend,  a  door  stands  ajar  for  thy  wandering 
feet, 

A  path  leading  to  it  that  many  have  trod. 
To  a  home    in  the  mansion    not  made  with 
hands. 

In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  God. 
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LILLIE  BINKLEY. 

Born:  Atchison  Co.,  Kan.,  Dec.  9, 1869. 
The  poems  of  this  young  lady  have  received 
publication  in  the  Texas  Sifting-s,   Woman's 
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LILLIL  UiMvLEl  . 

Tribune,  and  numerous  other  publications. 
She  is  at  present  engag'ed  in  school  teaching. 

"WOMAN,   THY  VOWS   AKE  TRACED  IN 
SAND." 

So  it  was  said  in  days  of  yore, 
And  quoted  by  some  si.x  or  more. 
That  woman's  vows  are  traced  in  sand: 
And  Byron  said  'twovild  ever  stand. 
Though  some  are  fickle,  false  and  fair. 
And  some  wear  curls  who  have  straight 

hair. 
The  truest  hearts  mankind  cau  claim 
More  often  wear  a  woman's  name. 
To  her  who  liath  a  vow  to  mend 
A  helping  liand  we  would  extend. 
If  she  hath  failed  to  act  her  part 
You'll  likelj"  find  a  broken  heart. 
A  woman's  wrong  is  oft  endured 
While  otlier  wrongs  less  wrong,  are  cured. 
True  womtm's  vow  will  stand  till  time 
No  more  shall  beat  its  silvery  chime. 
But  she  whose  vow  is  falsely  made 
Deserves  the  tribute  Byron  paid. 
Oh !  woman,  may  this  triliute  stand. 
Thy  vows  are  writ  in  heaven's  sand. 


MEMORY. 

Softly  as  an  angel's  foot-fall, 

Memorj-  treads  her  golden  shore. 
Brightly  in  the  sparkling  waters 

She  reflects  the  scenes  of  yore. 
Dear  familiar  faces  greet  us, 

As  the  stream  glides  slowly  by 
Winter's  clouds,  and  summer's  sunshine. 

All  reflected  from  the  sky. 
Softly,  gently,  let  her  fan  us. 

But  for  her  our  youth  would  die. 
Let  her  wield  her  wondrous  scepter 

As  the  changeful  yeai's  go  by; 
Fading  pictures,  fleeting  phantoms. 
Fancies,  loves  and  dreams  are  one. 
She  hath  claimed  them,  let  her  keep  them, 

In  her  closed  and  silent  room. 
Gently  answer  to  her  echo 

When  she  calls  unto  her  heart; 
Fancy  takes  the  future's  keeping, 

But  the  past  is  memory's  part. 
Fading  memories,  fleeting  memories, 

Memories  sad,  and  memories  sweet, 
All  upon  the  silent  threshold 

Bowing,  passing,  hourly  meet. 
Bitter  memories  unforgotten, 

Happy  memories  cherished  yet. 
Yours  it  is  that  crowns  our  sorrow. 

Yours  it  is  that  brings  regret. 
Coldest  waves  of  time  blow  softly. 

Lightly  rise  and  lightly  fall. 
Steal  no  memory,  mar  no  blessing. 

To  the  world  our  past  is  all. 


STILL  PICTURED  IN  MY  MIND. 
I  pause  behind  the  ceaseless  din 

That  mingles  in  the  town, 
My  thoughts  go  back  to  country  fields 

Whilst  streets  I  wander  down ; 
The  restless  crowd  goes  to  and  fro. 

They  all  may  have,  for  aught  I  know, 
A  green  field  pictured  in  the  mind 

Of  days  and  lands  afar  behind. 
Oft  when  the  cares  of  life  are  still. 

Or  peacefully  go  by, 
I  seem  transported  to  the  farm. 

Beneath  the  country  sky; 
Beneath  the  sunset  tint  I  stand, 

My   sweetheart's    pulse   tlu-obs 
With  youthful  glee  again  we  stray 

Across  the  fragrant  new-mown  hay. 
My  old  white  hat  and  trousers  blue. 

My  bare  feet  hard  and  tan. 
The  eggs  we  stole  for  Easter  day. 

Our  tow  shirts,  made  by  hand  — 
Are  scenes  that  still  are  bright  and  clear 

As  when  my  boyhood  painted  there. 
And  when  I'm  tired  of  life's  great  game 

I  turn  and  view  my  youth  again. 


[hand, 
in   my 
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MARTHA  EILEEN  HOLAHAN. 

Born  :  Turner,  III.,  July  1, 18G3. 
Since  1885  this  poet  has  written  for  the  Chica- 
go Herald,  St.  Paul  Globe,  Boston  Transcript, 
New  York  Sim.   PettTsou's  M;it;-azine,  Mun- 
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MARTHA  E.  HOLAHAN. 

roe's  Magazine,  and  her  poems  have  been 
much  admired.  In  1888  she  published  a  long 
poem  in  a  neat  volume  entitled  Nondescript 
or  The  Passionate  Recluse.  She  is  now  a  res- 
ident of  Wabasha,  Minnesota. 


UNDERNEATH  THE  :MISTLET0E. 

From  Christmas  dance  and  pleasant  plans. 

You  stole  awaj',  perchance  to  rest; 
You  were  a  daughter  of  the  manse. 

And  I  —  a  homeless,  hapless  guest. 
Along  those  storied  halls  you  sped  — 

Forgive  me  that  I  watched  you  go!— 
But  could  I  help  it,  when  you  shed 

More  radiance  than  the  tapers"  glow? 
From  light-spun  jest,  and  careless  mirth. 

You  fled  —  Oh,  love,  why  did  you  flee? 
Could  you  have  dreamt  how  void  of  worth 

Your  absence  made  that  cheer  to  me? 
The  rooms  were  gay  with  Christmas-time ; 

And  ladies'  laughter,  trained  and  low. 
Rang  soft  as  distant  silver  chime 

Of  bells,  across  the  crystal  snow. 
A  waltz  sobbed  sensuous,  soft.    Indeed, 

Within  the  mazes  of  that  dance 


One  might  have  well  resigned  his  creed, 

Disarmed  by  Beauty's  magic  lance; 
Yet  o'er  the  fairest  there  you  shone, — 

Ah,  did  I  not,  love,  tell  you  so, 
While  we  two,  briefly,  we  alone, 

Enraptured,  'neath  the  mistletoe? 
Within  the  yule-log's  light  you  stood,- - 

Nay,  was  I  then  so  much  to  blame?— 
Your  ej"es  down-cast  in  pensive  mood. 

Seemed  wooing  e'en  that  breast  of  flame. 
I  loved  j'ou  so  I —  j'ou  were  so  fair ! 

But  far  above  me  dear,  I  know ; 
Yet  I  forgot,—  yet,  then  and  there, 

I  kissed  you  'neath  the  mistletoe. 
In  dreams  I  oft  repeat  that  night 

While  pausing  'neath  some  verdant  bough; 
The  distant  strain, —  that  leaping  light,— 

My  maddened  pulse,—  long  sobered  now! 
And  oft  I've  wondered  love,  since  then,— 

While  yule-log  seasons  come  and  go,— 
If  you  recall  that  Christmas,  when 

I  kissed  j-ou  'neath  the  mistletoe. 
One  thrilling  second  'neath  that  kiss. 

Your  warm  lips  pulsed.    Could  you  forget? 
That  moment  of  mad,  tempting  bliss. 

Seems  worth  a  whole  life  of  regret. 
Your  sweet  face  quivered  on  my  breast 

So  long,  before  I  let  you  go, 
For  I  in  Paradise  was  blest 

Full  well,  beneath  that  mistletoe. 
Ah,  well!  The  strangest  are  but  weak. 

When  pushing  'gainst  Fate's  iron  chain; 
The  passions  which  we  dare  not  speak. 

Are  those  that  burn  within  the  brain. 
And  whether  better  to  forget 

That  Christmas-page  of  long  ago, 
I  would  not  if  I  could,  regret 

One  moment  'neath  its  mistletoe. 

So  often,  when  I  pass  you  by,— 

A  serf  where  you  are  throned  a  queen,— 
I  wonder  if  you  ever  sig'h. 

Or  weep,  perchance,  when  all  unseen. 
And  if  we  two  should  stand  again. 

Alone,  as  in  that  yule-log  glow. 
Would  you  be  tender,  love,  as  when 

I  kissed  you  'neath  the  mistletoe? 


MAMMON. 

'Twixt  golden  spires  by  Mammon  carved  — 

Insignia  of  her  sordid  creed, — 
The  millions  jolt  and  languish,  starved  — 

Bah :  Is  it  hymns  the  hungry  need? 
Ye  gods :  Methinks  the  angel  lyres 

Crash  rudely  forth  —  their  music  fled. 
When  wealth  erects  such  co-stly  spires 

O'er  creatures  mad  for  want  of  bread? 
Down  aisles  of  gilt  and  splendor,  rolls 

Monopoly,— in  spoils  arrayed; 
All  careless  of  the  passioned  souls 

Lost  in  the  strife  such  gain  has  made ! 
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RUDOLPH  WORCH. 

Born:  Germany,  June  10,  1846. 
Rudolph  Worch  is  one  of  the  best  known 
German  journalists  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
thoroug-h  master  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
German  language.  At  the  beginning-  of  our 
civil  war  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
his  father.  Major  Christian   Worch,  was  then 
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RUDOLPH    WOKCH. 

serving  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Although 
hardly  16  years  old,  young  Rudolph,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  joined  bis 
father's  regiment  and  had  the  double  misfor- 
tune of  catching  the  typhoid  fever  and  being 
caught  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  cavalry.  After 
his  return  from  captivity  he  was  appointed  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  military  department  of  the 
Washington  post  oflSce,  where  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  then  attached  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  German  correspond- 
ent at  Baltimoi-e.  In  '69  he  married  Mathilde 
Lehmann,  the  daughter  of  Chas.  F.  Lehmann, 
a  Baltimore  painter  of  note.  After  losing 
all  his  savings  in  the  publication  of  a  German 
daily  at  Baltimore  he  accepted  an  editorial 
position  under  Fred  Hassaurek  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Volksblatt.  In  '71  he  was  called  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Volks- 
freuud,  which  paper  he  afterward  bought 
and  took  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  where  he  is 
publishing  it  at  tliis  writing,  the  paper  being 
in  its  18th  year.  The  bulk  of  Worch's  poetry 
as  well  as  prose  is  written  in  German,  but  he 


has  brought  forth  quite  a  number  of  English 
pieces,  mostly  unassuming  little  Ij-rics  con- 
densing a  depth  of  thought  into  a  few  simple 
lines.  He  has  also  translated  some  master- 
pieces of  German  poetry  into  excellent  Eng- 
lish verse,  always  following  the  original  close- 
ly enough  to  preserve  its  peculiar  beauty 
without  ever  appearing  stiff  or  strained. 


PARTING. 
It  is  ordain'd  by  Him  above. 
That  we  from  those  whom  most  we  love 

Be  parted. 
Though  nothing  in  all  nature's  course 
The  heart  fills  with  such  deep  remorse. 

As  parting. 

A  friend  gave  you  a  rosebud  rare, 
You  water  it  with  tender  care, 

Yet  know  ye. 
To-morrow  it  may  bloom  so  bright. 
And  wither  ere  another  night, 

That  know  ye. 
If  God  has  granted  you  a  love, 
Sweet  as  a  rose,  pure  as  a  dove, 

Yet  fear  ye. 
In  little  time  she  will  be  gone. 
And  you  remaining  all  alone. 

Be  weeping. 
But  you  must  understand  me  right, 
Nor  ever  lose  this  from  your  sight. 

Remember ! 
WhUe  parting  sorrow  gives  sad  pain, 
Tliere's  always  hope  to  meet  again 

For  ever ! 


DEFIANCE. 
The  worse  fickle  fortune  does  toss  you  about. 
The  loftier  your  bearing,  your  courage  more 

proud ! 
The  mightier  the  foes,  the  truer  your  aim. 
The   fiercer   the   conflict,    the   greater   your 

fame ! 
The  louder  life's  turmoil,  the  quieter  your 

rest, 
The  more  they  denounce  you,  the  more  you'll 

be  blest. 
The  longer  the  distance,  the  earlier  to  start. 
The  colder  the  weather  the  warmer  the  heart. 
The  greater  the  struggle,  the  greater  the  bliss. 
The  coyer  the  maiden,  the  sweeter  the  kiss! 

THE  DARK  AND  THE  FAIR. 

A  TRANSLATION. 

Thou  art  just  like  a  flower. 
So  bright,  so  pure,  so  sweet, 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  sorrow 
My  heart  makes  strangely  beat. 
I  feel  that  I  in  blessing, 
Sliould  touch  thy  hair  so  light, 
Praying  that  God  may  preserve  thee. 
So  sweet,  so  pure,  so  bi'ight. 
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MRS.  MAY  J.  DILLEY. 

Born:  St.  Mary's,  III.,  May  15,  1862. 
SI^■CE  1883  this  lady  has  written  both  prose 
and  verse.    She  was  married  in  1886  to  S.  V. 
Dilley,  with  wiiom  she   resides  in  Mora,  New 


MRS.   MAY  J.   DILLEY. 

Mexico.  Mrs.  Dilley  is  of  a  very  charitable 
disposition  and  is  matron  of  a  mission  school, 
and  consequently  has  become  very  popular 
amongst  her  many  acquaintances. 


TO  A  VIOLET. 
Look  up  dear  little  violet, 

Wliy  art  thou  sad  and  lone? 
"Wliy  droop  thy  lovely  head  so  low? 

Why  have  thy  smiles  all  fiown? 
Have  wanton  winds  been  whispering 

Tales  that  have  made  thee  sad. 
That  thou  look'st  so  like  a  love-lorn  girl 

Who  can  never  more  be  glad? 

Look  up  dear,  gentle  violet. 

Lift  thy  soft  and  velvet  cheek. 
Thy  saucy  love,  the  sunbeam 

Would  kiss  thy  lips  so  meek: 
He  would  chase  away  the  teardrop 

Trembling  in  thy  soft  dark  eye; 
Wliy  shrink  away  from  love  so  warm 

Amid  thy  mates  to  droop  and  die? 

Look  up  thou  graceful  violet. 
Be  never  more  downcast. 
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Thy  love  makes  thy  life  bright  and  wai-m, 

Thy  storms  are  over,  past. 
Ah ;  What  is  this?  his  fervent  breath 

Blights  beauty  from  thy  brow  — 
Poor,  tender,  withered  violet. 

Til  J"  sorrows  are  o'er  now. 


IN  AUTUMN. 
There  is  a  glorious  golden  glow 

In  the  far-off  western  deep. 
And  from  the  seas  of  light,  below 

The  sun  has  dropped  to  sleep. 
Swaying  clouds  like  hammocks  near, 

O'er  the  darkening  forests  stir, 
Little  clouds  scud  by  in  fear 

When  night  lights  her  Jupiter. 
The  rosy  mists  now  fiee  away. 

Followed  by  tlie  purpling  shade  — 
Cold  gray  twilight  comes  to  stay. 

And  wraps  the  earth  as  in  a  plaid. 
Wild  winds  wing  from  winter's  couch. 

Chilling  with  their  icy  breath 
Every  shivering  leaf  they  touch  — 

Wilt  and  wither  it  to  death. 


LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 
As  an  artist  paints  a  picture. 

Or  sculptor  chisels  a  stone 
Into  the  loveliest  imagery 

To  imagination  known ; 
So  stroke  by  stroke  our  characters 

Bj-  our  own  works  are  made  — 
With  the  Master  Artist  to  train  us 

Our  characters  never  can  fade. 


MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS. 
Earth  is  so  fair  and  God  so  good. 
Oh !  that  I  his  goodness  understood; 
Would  that  my  soul  could  see  and  know 
Of  all  He  doth  on  me  bestow. 
I  look  into  the  solemn  night 
And  there  behold  the  pale  moon's  light. 
Her  queenly  majesty  on  high 
Sails  through  the  deep  and  arched  sky. 
While  far  around  and  over  all 
A  silvery  mantle  she  lets  fall. 
While  she  and  all  her  heavenly  train 
Smile  down  on  fields  of  sleeping  grain. 
Upon  the  hill  whose  brow  is  crowned 
Witli  a  city  uttering  ne'er  a  sound. 
And  sweet,  serene  and  solemn  stand 
Sliafts  pointing  to  a  better  land. 
Those  wliom  we  love  and  mourn  for  still 
Sleep  'neath  the  moonlight  on  tlie  hill. 
And  through  the  weeping  willows  wail 
Wilful  winds  with  mournful  tale. 
While  all  the  bright-eyed  flowers  nod 
'Mong  the  whispering  waving  sod. 
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CHARLES  CARGILE. 

Born:  Jasper  Co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  28, 1822. 
This  geutleman  received  his  education  at  the 
Mercer  university  of  his  native  state.  For 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Cargile  has 
contributed  quite  a  number  of  meritor- 
ious poems  to  tlie  leading-  papers  of  America, 


CHARLES  CARGILE. 

from  which  they  have  been  extensively  copied 
by  the  local  press.  In  person  he  is  of  good 
stature,  being-  full  six  feet  in  height  and  tips 
the  beam  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds.  Mr.  Cargile  has  generally  followed 
the  occcupation  of  farming-  and  also  furniture 
dealer,  in  which  latter  business  he  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  at  Olsoloua,  Arkansas,  where  he 
is  very  popular. 
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MAN. 

The  grandest  structure  raised  by  the  Al- 
mighty's hand 

Is  the  tenement  in  which  dwells  the  soul  of 
man; 

For  ages  men  have  sought  to  know  it,  but  it 
still 

BaflBes  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  most 
skilled; 

The  more  they  learn  the  more  they  find  there 
is  to  learn,— 

Each  knowledge  gained  reveals  new  troubles 
in  its  turn. 


The  faculties  and  senses  of  the  human  kind 

Surpass  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
mind,— 

Like  their  fleshly  abode  they  too  must  pass 
away, 

But  unlike  it,  do  not  return  to  dust  nor  clay; 

Ages  upon  ages  yet  around  will  roll 

And  leave  half  its  wondrous  mysteries  un- 
told. 

But,  above  all  the  greatest  study  is  the  soul. 

Whose  mysteries  by  pen  nor  tongue  can  ne'er 
be  told. 

Men  may  cut  and  probe,  and  cut  and  probe 
again. 

But  to  locate  the  soul  in  man  is  an  effort  vain ; 

And  wlien  released  from  its  prison  here  below, 

Takes  its  flight  and  knocks  for  entrance  at  an- 
other door. 

Then  think,  oh  man,  the  fate  that  awaits  th5- 
soul. 

Worth  more  to  thee  than  this  world  with  all 
its  gold,— 

For,  like  your  frail  form,  they  too  will  pass 
away 

And  leave  your  soul  alone  to  test  the  judg- 
ment day  — 

And  receive  its  sentence  with  the  saints  in 
Heaven  to  dwell. 

Or  make  its  abode  in  an  agonizing  heil. 


THE  BOLD  GIRL  AND  THE  MAN  IN  THE 

MOON. 
T  loved  him  dearlj%  but  answered  nay. 
Fearing  that  I  might  something  say, 
'Twould  cause  him  my  eagerness  mistrust. 
And  turn  his  love  Into  disgust ; 
But,  should  he  ever  come  again, 
I'll  give  him  an  answer  straight  and  plain. 
He  came  again  but  'twas  so  late. 
Impatience  led  me  to  the  gate; 
We  seated  'neath  the  old  oak  tree. 
He  on  a  stump,  I  on  his  knee. 
Fondly  he  said,  My  darling  dear. 
What  brought  you  out  to  meet  me  here ; 
Knowest  thou  not  'tis  out  of  place? 
Oft  acts  like  this  lead  to  disgrace. 
Now  George,  you  know  I  meant  no  harm, 
So  'round  his  neck  I  laid  my  arm. 
Fondly  I  said,  George,  my  dear, 
Listen  and  something  good  you'll  hear; 
I  will  no  longer  answer  naj"  — 
Now  you  yourself  may  name  the  day, 
Look  at  the  man  in  the  moon,  hush !  be  still, 
Peeping  at  us  from  over  the  hill. 
Now  really,  Jane,  I  am  afraid, 
He'll  tell  what  we  have  done  and  said. 
You  timid  boy,  what  do  you  mean. 
If  he  should  tell  what  he  has  seen, 
Or  anything  that  we  have  said, 
I'll  take  a  stick  and  break  his  liead. 
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OLD-STYLE  FIRE  TONGS. 
Would  that  some  genius  of  inventive  mind, 
Could  enough  of  leisure  from  bis  business  find 
To  somewhat  mitigate  poor  woman's  wrongs 
By  an  improvement  on  the  old-style  fire  longs. 
For  they    have   drunk  the  bitter  cup  to  its 

dregs, 
In  the  use  of  loose- jawed  tongs  with  dangling 

legs. 
Te  fathers,  brothers,  sons  and  other  kinsmen 

near, 
'Tis  with  you  I  plead  for  those  we  hold  most 

dear ; 
Cannot  one  be  found  the  task  to  undertake? 
If  for  naught  else,  then  for  pity  sake, 
That  the  blood  within  our  veins  may  no  more 

curd 
At  hearing  them  say  some  little  ugly  word. 
The  wreath  of  fame  will  surely  deck  the  brow 
Of  him  who  shall  first  make  and  fill  the  vow ; 
Historians  will  do  honor  to  his  name. 
And  hoist  it  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  lame, 
And  ladies  of  every  land  and  clime 
"Will  chant  his  name  in  sweetest  rhyme. 


BURGLAES. 


This  morning'  as  the  clock  struck  four 
A  gentle  rapping  at  my  door 
Caused  me  to  spring-  upon  my  feet 
And  quickly  through  the  keyhole  peep; 
Three  burglars  stood  on  the  porch  floor. 
Not  far  behind  them  stood  three  more. 
Still  as  tombstones  they  did  stand  — 
Each  with  a  navy  six  in  hand ; 
Puzzled  to  know  what  best  to  do, 
I  from  my  bed  two  pistols  drew. 
Then  slowly  whispered  to  my  wife, 
"  Wake  up  and  try  to  save  your  life," 
Then  tiptoed  back  to  the  door 
Just  as  I  had  done  before. 
Impatient  now  at  my  delay, 
I  heard  one  very  softly  say : 
He's  fast  asleep  I'll  force  the  door; 
Another  softly  said,  oh,  no, 
Perhaps  he  may  not  be  asleep,  — 
He  through  the  keyhole  too  did  peep.— 
1  blazed  away  throug-h  the  keyhole: 
A  shriek,  a  groan,  the  tale  was  told. 
For  strange  to  you  as  it  maj'  seem. 
It  all  turned  out  to  be  a  dream. 
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LOUD  PRAYING. 

As  I  passed  a  country  church  one  day 
Some  one  within  so  loud  did  pray. 
It  seemed  he  thought  that  God  was  deaf, 
And  bawled  till  he  was  out  of  breath. 
If  God  knows  each  wish  before  expressed, 
Each  thought  within  each  human  breast, 
"Tis  strange  a  man  of  common  sense 


Would  dare  to  ofifer  such  ofiEense. 

Christ  was  a  good  and  righteous  man  — 

Imitate  him  then  near  as  you  can; 

Kneel  down  beneath  some  lonely  tree, 

And  pray  in  silence  as  did  he; 

Or  to  your  closet  in  secret  go. 

Where  none  but  God  your  wants  needst  know, 

And  there  to  him  in  silence  pray, — 

From  such  he  will  not  turn  awaj". 

For  God  who  heareth  all  we  say 

In  lowest  whispers  when  we  praj". 

Would  know  one's  faith  was  very  weak, 

Who  praying  to  him  so  loud  would  speak. 


NO  BEST  THIS  SIDE  OF  THE  GRAVE. 

Oft  my  mind  when  left  to  roam, 

Goes  forth  in  search  for  me  a  home. 

Where  free  from  life's  vexatious  cares 

I  may  spend  the  remnant  of  my  years. 

Sometimes  in  caverns  twixt  the  hills. 

Whose  depths  the  mind  with  terror  fills ; 

Sometimes  on  islands  far  away 

Where  forests  hide  the  sun  all  day. 

Sometimes  on  some  oasis  wild. 

Where  neither  man,  woman  nor  child. 

Have  ever  bowed  in  prayer  to  God, 

Or  across  its  desert  border  trod. 

It  seeks,  but  such  can  ne'er  be  found 

This  side  of  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Then  bowed  with  g-rief  alas  I  cry : 

Where,  oh!  tell  me  where  can  rest  be  found? 

Echo  sends  back  the  sad  reply : 

No  where  save  in  the  silent  ground. 


KATEKAUFFMAN. 

Born  in  Ohio. 
This  lady  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  her  native  state.  A  vivacious 
person  of  energetic  and  artistic  temperament, 
she  has  won  a  respectable  measure  of  success 
as  teacher,  artist  and  writer. 


THE  EVENING  FIRE. 
Better  to  me  than  wine,  as  good  as  friend, 

This  blazing  basket  fixed  mid  pictured  tile; 
Its  welcome  warmth  contentments  through 
me  send  while, 

In  veins  and  flesh,  in  mind  and  soul,  mean- 
Forgiven  he  who  coldly  gave  me  slight. 
Forgotten    restless   longing-s,   thoughts   of 
change. 
With  feel  enslippered  and  my  books  to-night 
No  kinder  fate  there  seems  in  world's  wide 
range. 
O,  could  I  in  my  heart  aglow  convey 

To  exorcise  all  spells  of  baleful  kind. 
From  thence  a  charity  to  all  purvey. 

And  calm  my  teasing  self  in  faith  so  blind ! 
Atlasl  in  life's  as  in  the  day's  decay 
O,  may  this  sacred  fire  Inirn  pain  away! 
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MRS.  A.  AMELIA  ROLFE. 

Born:  Monterey,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1828. 
At  an  early  age  this  lady  commenced  writing 
verse.    She  has  writteo  at  ditfeieut  times  for 


MRS.  A.   AMELIA  ROLFE. 

the  press,  and  her  poems  have  always  been 
favorably  received.  She  resides  at  Frederick, 
South  Daliota,  where  she  is  well  known  for 
her  many  accomplishments. 
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SNOW  BIRDS. 
Blithe  little  snowbirds  out  by  the  door, 
I  see  you  now  as  I've  oft  before. 

Flitting  over  tlie  drifts  of  snow. 
When  the  earth  is  white  as  a  slieet. 
And  piled  so  high  Avith  snow  and  sleet; 

Say,  little  snowbirds!  where  do  you  go? 
There's  never  a  bough  where  you  can  rest. 
Or  tree  where  to  build  your  cosy  nest 

When  the  ground  is  covered  so  deep; 
Not  a  thicket  of  bushes  anywhere, 
Or  a  spot  of  ground  tliat  is  brown  and  bare; 

Tell  me  snowbirds!  where  do  you  sleep? 
All  through  the  cold,  bleak  winter's  day 
You're  just  as  cheerful  as  birds  in  May; 

You  do  not  seem  to  grieve. 
Though  the  grass  with  its  shrunken  seeds 
Is  covered,  and  even  the  withered  weeds; 

Brave  little  snowbirds !    How  do  you  live? 
All  the  stacks  on  the  wide  white  plain 
That  perhaps  may  hold  some  kernels  of  grain. 


Are  covered  on  every  side ; 
Lo  that  no  matter  how  close  1  may  look 
I  cannot  discover  a  single  nook 

Where  a  little  bird  might  hide. 
Brave  little  snowbirds !  I  see  you  again 
Through  the  frost  on  my  window  pane. 

Though  the  wind  is  keen  as  a  knife. 
Little  snowbirds !    Tell  me !    Were  you  sent 
To  shame  me  out  of  my  discontent 

And  teach  me  a  lesson  of  life? 


ROSES  —  A  FRAGMENT. 

I  am  sighing  to-day  for  the  roses 

That  blossom  and  brighten  at  home, 
I  shall  always  remember  their  sweetness 

No  matter  how  far  I  may  roam. 
Oh  roses!  I  see  you  when  dreaming. 

And  awake  with  a  rapturous  sigh ; 
Say !  Why  do  you  mock  me  with  seeming, 

I  wake  and  no  roses  are  nigh. 
Last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  you. 

No  dreams  could  liave  tenderer  grace. 
For  it  seemed  that  your  pink-hearted  blos- 
soms 

Were  nodding  almost  in  my  face. 
Oh  !  why  do  we  dream,  and  dream  only 

Of  things  that  our  hearts  hold  so  dear? 
I  am  weary,  and  homesick,  and  lonely. 

Oh !  roses !  I  wish  you  were  here. 
I  am  sure  that  my  life  were  completer 

If  but  touched  l3y  your  velvety  rain. 
And  the  dew  in  your  heart  is  not  sweeter 

Than  the  hope  that  I'll  see  you  again. 
But  blossom  and  scatter  your  petals 

Where  the  feet  of  my  loved  ones  will  stray, 
I  am  glad  they  are  breathing  your  fragrance 

Though  I  am  so  lonelj'  to-day. 
Let  the  little  ones  prattle  your  praises 

With  lips  like  a  bud  steeped  in  dew. 
To  me  they  are  fair  as  tlie  angels. 

Oh  roses!  Thej''re  fairer  than  j'ou. 


THE  OLD  HILLS. 

Oil!  Everlasting  hills!  That  rise 

In  majesty  sublime. 
With  brows  uplifted  to  the  skies 

And  mock  the  w^reck  of  time; 
New  as  when  first  the  stars  of  night 

Like  lamps  in  Ether  swung. 
When  the  suil  put  on  his  robe  of  light 

And  hoarj'  Time  was  young. 
I've  seen  upon  your  niiglitj-  crests 

The  awful  lightnings  play, 
While  throngli  your  caverns  deepened  vast 

The  thuniler  rolled  away: 
The  drenching  rain,  like  a  giant's  tears, 

Kan  over  your  rugged  face,  [years 

But   though    repeated    through    countless 

They  have  hardly  left  a  trace. 
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CHARLES   WILSON    WIRTH. 

Born  :  Oakland  Citv,  Ind.,  May  22, 1869. 
Attending  district  school  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  Charles  then  went  to  the  high 
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school  at  Fort  Branch.  After  studying  in  that 
institution  for  three  years  he  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  His  poems  have  appear- 
ed quite  often  in  the  local  press. 
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OTIE  LIVES. 
Our  lives  on  earth  amount  to  naught. 

Unless  our  heavenly  hopes  maintained, 
Push  aside  our  earthly  care  and  thought 

If  so  we  know  what  we've  obtained. 
We  live  not  only  for  our  lives, 

But  for  crthers  we  must  work  as  well: 
The  man  who  for  his  own  self  strives. 

The  good  he  does  he  cannot  sell. 
'Tis  he  who  feels  that  all  have  souls. 

And  each  need  help  from  other's  hands; 
'Tis  he  who  tlilnks  as  eacli  day  rolls. 

I've  done  some  good  that  God  commands. 
He  hids  us  not  in  silence  sleep. 

As  though  earth  would  end  all  time. 
But  what  we  sow  is  what  we  reap. 

Not  here,  but  in  that  lovelier  clime. 
Can  each  who  read  this  solemn  work. 

Say  with  a  true  and  fervent  heart, 
I  never  did  from  duty  shirk, 

I  know  I've  always  done  my  part. 


If  not  my  friend  be  up  and  doing. 
The  time  you've  lost  you  can't  recall; 

Be  not  so  often  pleasure  wooing. 
Lest  at  the  Judgment  you  should  fall. 

MY  SCHOOL  DAYS. 
How  oft  the  pleasures  of  bjgone  years 

Come  strolling  through  my  mind. 
Things  that  happened  long  ago. 

Which  time  has  left  behind. 
Those  old  schooldays,  what  joys  they  bring 

To  comfort  dreary  days ; 
How  often  do  1  think  of  fun 

In  all  its  curious  ways. 
Our  game  In  Autumn,  playing  ball 

In  winter  was  replaced 
By  tops  outdoors  and  indoor  sports, 

On  desks  our  knives  defaced. 


MRS.  LOUISA  L.  RICHARDS. 

Born:  Kanesville,  Iowa,  Aprii  8, 1849. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  this  lady  became 
the  editor  of  the  Woman's  Exponent  —  the 
first  woman's  paper  published  in  Utah ;  her 
self,  L'tah's  first  lady  editor.  The  year  follow- 
ing she  married  Levi  Willard  Kichards,  but 
five  years  later  she  was  compelled  through 
failing  health  and  domestic  duties  to  relin- 
guish  her  business  pursuits  and  to  turn  the 
publication  over  to  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Emme- 
line  B.  Wells,  under  whose  care  it  still  flor- 
ishes.  At  an  early  age  this  writer  attracted 
local  attention  by  her  creditable  productions 
in  poetry  and  prose.  Mrs.  Richards  is  still  a 
resident  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


LET  US  TRUST  EACH  OTHER. 
Let  us  treat  each  other  kindly, 

We  are  friends  united  here; 
Not  in  iguorance  or  blindly. 

But  by  sacred  ties  most  dear. 
Love  can  own  no  cold  suspicion. 

Golden  sunshine  it  imparts. 
And  its  holy,  pure  ambition 

Is  to  cheer  and  gladden  hearts. 
Let  us  trulj"  trust  each  other, 

We  are  only  mortals  weak. 
Oft  in  need  of  friend  or  brother. 

Generously  to  act  or  speak. 
Pass  not  silently  and  coldly 

B.v  a  wrong  we  might  amend. 
But  speak  earnestly  and  boldly. 

Truth  and  justice  to  defend! 
Charity's  fair  beacon  lifted. 

Scatters  ray  of  light  for  all: 
Erring,  weak,  or  good  and  gifted. 

High  or  lowly,  great  or  small. 
Let  us  also  strive  completely. 

Hasty  judgment  to  withdraw; 
Let  us  trust  each  other  sweetly. 

And  let  love  fulfill  its  law. 
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REV.  JAMES  ALBERT  LIBBY. 

Born  :  Poland,  Me.,  July  3, 1832. 
Commencing  to  court  tbe  muse  when  a  youth, 
the  poems  of  the  Rev.  J.  Albert  Libby  have 
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KEV.  JAMES  ALLLIiX    LIEEY. 

since  appeared  extensively  in  the  eastern 
publications.  He  is  au  adventist  clergyman 
in  his  native  town,  and  is  very  popular  with 
his  flock. 
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PATHS. 

We  cannot  take  our  paths  away  — 

They  linger  when  our  feet  are  gone; 
Bordered  with  green  —  yet  trodden  gray. 

With  here  and  there  a  smooth-worn  stone. 
I  know  the  ways  of  little  feet, 

And  those  of  others  older  g'rown_— 
And  oft  as  o'er  these  paths  I  beat, 

I  muse  with  worldless  thought  alone. 
I  follow  now  a  presence  swift  — 

A  tire  is  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
Or  gentlj'  breezes  softly  lift 

Her  curls  —and  I  am  just  behind; 
I  hear  the  frolic  in  the  laugh. 

And  then  the  shouting-  words  of  glee 
As  running  half  and  halting  half. 

The  player  cried  —  "  You  can't  catch  me." 
Sometimes  I  meet  in  memory's  way 

The  stretching  hand,  the  glance  of  eyes, 
My  lips  seem  parting,  as  to  say 

Some  words  of  welcome  and  surprise; 


Or  in  mj-  ear  there  sweetly  falls 

The  words  of  old-time  tenderness  — 
My  arms  are  thrilled  to  hear  the  call 

And  rise  all  I'eady  to  caress. 
Ah !  how  they  mock  me  —  these  old  ways ! 

And  yet  I  would  not  lose  their  thread  — 
These  hallowed  paths  of  other  days 

Lead  from  my  heart  out  to  my  dead. 
Sleep  on  I  I  tread  where  you  have  trod  — 

Your  goal  may  soon  arrest  my  feet. 
Till  breaking  from  the  tangled  sod 

In  everlasting  joy  we  meet. 


ANOTHER  DAY. 

Old  earth,  we  know,  shall  have  another  day; 
Her  trembling  age -7  if  good  the  voice   of 
Truth  — 
Shall,  by  the  help  of  Heaven,  pass  away. 
And  she   takes  on    again  the  strength  of 
youth ; 
We  hear  her  groans  along  the  dying  years. 
As  she  hath  shed,  like  autumn  skies,  her  tears. 
But,  earth,  take  heart,  thou  shalt  be  j'oung 
again. 
And   doff   thy  robes   of  mourning  with  a 
smile ; 
Glad  to  forget  all  weariness  and  pain. 
And  know  they  come  not  back  the  endless 
while ; 
The  trees  shall  clap  their  hands  for  very  joy, 
That  sin  and  death  can  never  more  destroy. 
Where  are  thy  graveyards?  Emptied  of  their 
prey; 
Where  are  thy  tears?  Dried  by  a  hand  divine ; 
Where  are  thy  sorrows?  They  all  went  away 
When  graves  were  spoiled,  and  saints  arose 
to  shine; 
The  hills  re-echo  now,  as  these,  one  throng. 
Rehearse  their  victories  the  plains  along. 
Spring  now,    ye  flowers,  for  winters  never 
come ; 
Be  not  afraid,  O  skj%  of  stormy  clouds ; 
Mothers,  your  babies  are  safely  at  home, 
And   looms    are    weaving    here   no    coffin 
shrouds ; 
Yonder  is  lifted  high  a  kingly  throne. 
And  Christ  is  there  with  all  the  earth  his  own. 
Where  is  the  king  that  was?  in  black  attire  — 
Where  are  the  hosts  that  marshaled  at    his 
word? 
Perished  forever  in  the  lake  of  fire; 
And  naught  but  praise  from  any  tongue  is 
heard. 
O  earth,  take  heart,  thou  slialt  be  new  again ! 
Thousands  of  voices  cry  for  this  —Amen. 


The  arching  sky  is  an  open  book  [der; 

And  the  clouds  are  the  leaves  turned  un- 
Tlie  stars  are  the  letters  whereon  we  look 

While  the  lines  are  traced  witli  wonder. 
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ADELAIDE  D.  ROLLSTON. 

Born:  Paducah,  Ky.,  Feb.  23,  1854. 
Since  1884  this  ladj^  has  written  verse  with 
great   success.     Manj^  of  her  sketches  and 
stories  have  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Compan- 


ADELAIDE  D.  ROLLSTON. 

ion,  Once  a  Week,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  other 
equally  prominent  eastern  periodicals.  She 
Is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  town,  where 
she  is  well  known  and  admired. 


FOR  THE  OLD  LOVE'S  SAKE. 
Tliy  way,  he  said,  "Is  smooth  and  green  and 
fair. 
There  are  no  thorns  to  wound  and  prick  thy 
feet  — 
Where  summer  reigns  and  star-like  blossoms 
sweet 
Bend  to  the  winds'  low  call— thy  path  is 
there ! 
And  mine!  Alas!  no  dewy  morning's  break 

Aci'oss  the  valley  where  my  way  liath  lain; 
And  yet  though  youtli  be  dead  and  faith  be 
slain 
I  keep  these  tokens  —for  the  old  love's  sake! 
Beside  the  urn  that  holds  no  hidden  flame 
Of  altar  flres  that  long  have  paled  away, 
I  yet  maj'  pause,  and  in  the  ashes  gray 

Read  with  dim  eyes  the  old  familiar  name! 
And,  if  some  shad'wy  memory  should  awake— 
And  once  again  my  eyes  with  tears  grow 
wet  — 
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If  in  my  heart  should  spring  some  vague  re- 
gret. 
Nay,  do  not  chide  me  —  for  the  old  love's 
sake! 
As  one  who  sees  in  old-remembered  nooks. 
With  eyes  that  have  grown  sad  with  cease- 
less tears. 
The  same  glad  beauty  of  the  long-lost  years. 
And   hear   again    the    sound    of    summer- 
brooks  — 
So,  if  from  troubled  dreams  I  could  awake 
To  feel  thj-  warm,  soft  kisses  on  mj^  face, 
1  think  the  sweetness  of  thy  winsome  grace 
Would  touch  me  — only  for  the  old  love's 
sake! 


SOME    DAY. 
Beside  the  grave  that  hides  my  poor,  dead 
father. 
Some  day  beloved,  you  will  come  and  wait. 
And,    kneeling    with    the    old,    remembered 
grace. 
With  lips  to  dust  will  say:    "O  life,  grow 
desolate ! 
O  fond,  true  heart !    O  heart  that  loved  me 
so! " 
But  then  I  shall  not  know. 
When  through  the  stillness  of  the  warm,  sweet 
air 
Shall  pulse  the  music  of  the  spring's  glad 
call. 
Your  lips  will  call:    "0  daj'S  so  fair,  so  fair! 
Poor,  faithful  heart  that  you  should  lose 
them  all. 
And  I  should  learn  at  last  to  need  j-ou  so!  " 

But  ah !  I  shall  not  know ! 
O  love !    O  loss '    O  fair,  sweet  j'esterdaj' ! 

To-day  we  walk  In  bitterness  apart! 
And  yet  though  j-outh  and  hopes  are  gone 
away 
What  need  of  tears  and  vain  regret,  sweet- 
heart? 
Since  all  the  love  that  thrills  my  pulses  so 
Some  day,  some  day  you'll  know! 

A  WOODLAND  FLOWER. 

EXTRACT. 

Some  day  — who  knows "/'- with  strange  and 
wondrous  power 
From  out  my  dreams  a  sudden  thought  mas' 
spring. 
Those  gems,  long  hidden,   like  my  way-side 
flower, 
A  message  to  some  lonely  heart  may  bring; 
And    like   my    star-eyed    blossom,   liid    from 
mortals 
In  cool,   green  woods,  and  dim,  untrodden 
ways. 
Some  untried  verse  may  open  the  mystic  por- 
tals. 
And  the  world  find  it  —  "  after  many  days." 
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ALLEN  EDWARD  HARBAUGH 

Born:  Springfield,  Pa.,  July  7, 1849. 
In  1867   Mr.  Harbaug-h  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer in  Our  Schoolday  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
a  few  years  was  known  the  world  over  as  the 
most  expert  author  of  anagrams  and  palin- 


ALLEN  EDWARD  HARBATTGH. 

dromes.  In  1886  he  became  editor  of  The  Guest, 
which  he  filled  for  over  a  year.  Mr.  Harbaugh 
Is  skillful  with  the  brush  and  pen,  and  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  journalist.  He  was  married 
in  1877  to  Maggie  Williams,  with  whom  he  now 
resides  in  the  village  of  Mill  Run. 


THE  UNLETTERED  RECORD. 

Ye  native  hills,— 
Monuments  of  God's  eternal  decree,— 
O'er  whom,  in  undisputed  dominion 
Roam  as  the  unfettered  winds,  and  free 
As  eagles'  flight  above  thy  heads  serene, 
A  people  skilled  in  mysteries  profound. 

Ye  tell  to  us 
In  your  unlettered  record  of  fierce  strife; 
That  o'er  you  war  hath  trod  with  foot  of  fire. 
And  cruel  fate  crushed  out  their  vital  breath. 
Your  ample  bosoms  mark  their  resting-place: 
The  sighing  breezes  solemn  dirges  wake; 
Let  living  nations  heed  the  ages  past. 
And  mark  the  lesson  on  your  time-worn  page. 
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SARDINES  AND  GALOOTS. 

WITH  THE  VARIATIONS. 

In  coming  down  to  events  and  dates. 


We've  the  greatest  town  for  big  debates. 
Of  like  renown  in  the  United  States. 
Farmington  and  Ohio  Pyle  their  men  of  valor 

show. 
The  crowd  comes  in  from  many  a  mile  to  hear 

the  great  big  blow : 
Hill's  words  flow  like  the  river  Nile,  whilst 

Cunningham's  go  slow. 
Last  Wednesday  night  'twas  on  programme. 
Doc  Hill  poUte  'gainst  Cunningham, 
With  Enoch  Abrams,  might  him  and  John 

Potter  lam.— 
At  Baptist  church  the  crowd  appeared 
To  see  those  lions  beard  to  beard; 
The  circus  opened, —  the  crowd  cheered. 
Frank  Butler  took  the  highest  seat. 
The  question  then,  he  did  repeat. 
Then  argument  began  to  heat. 
Floor  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potter, 
Who,  in  the  fray,  began  to  slaughter 
The  dancers,  every  son  and  daughter. 
Through  with  one  heat. 
He  took  his  seat. 

Waiting  to  hear  the  rest  compete. 
The  next  man  up,  was  Doctor  Hill, 
Who,  with  his  plagiaristic  skill. 
Enjoyment  did  the  audience  fill. 
He  denounced  the  bar-room  very  well. 
As  "grossly  evil,  crowding  hell. 
Asylums,  alms-house,  prison-cell." — 
(Just  here  a  small  boy  in  the  crowd, 
Was  heard  to  speak  a  little  loud; 
He  said  he  thought  the  Doctor  took 
That  speech  from  Mamma's  temperance  book.) 
Next,  we  heard  from  the  third  man. 
Whose  name  is  Francis  Cunningham, 
Who,  on  his  subject,  thus  began: 

"  Look  at  those  who  love  the  dance  — 

Thousands  are  spent  in  extravagance: 

Jewels,  flummery,  dress  and  pants 

For  the  beaux,—  dresses  for  belles  — 

Whirling  giddy  waltzes  impels 

Hidden  feelings  in  each  bosom  that  swells." 

He  showed  up  the  evils  of  balls 

In  all  their  phases,  and  these  at  the  Falls 

Were    severely  denounced  within   our  own 

halls. 
The  young  Mr.  Abrams,  next  took  the  floor, 
And  argued  as  Mr.  Potter  never  heard  before. 
And  of  his  vast  knowledge,  gave  us  his  store. 
Here,  he  attention  invites, — 
"  I've  seen  New  York  sights 
From  Avenue  Fifth  clear  to  Harry  White's." 
He  went  on  and  stated, 
"  The  ball  is  pure  and  elevated, 
A  place  for  minds  to  become  mated, — 
Can  indulge  in  social  intercourse, 
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Get  love-smitten  " —  then,  of  course, 
Get  married,  quarrel,  get  divorce. 
Prom  bis  argument,  "the  ball  ne'er  gave 
A  single  victim  to  the  grave; 
Go  to  a  ball  and  j^our  credit  save." 

THE  doctor's  sport. 

Another  round  did  then  complete 
Hill's  jest  on  Cunningham's  big  feet, — 
For  fear,  perhaps,  that  he'd  get  beat. 
He  said  that  "  Cunningham  can't  dance. 
For  his  feet  are  like  an  elephant's. 
And  in  a  ball  could  take  no  chance." 
Another  treat,  now,  if  you  please, 
He  said,  "  Frank's  feet  below  the  knees 
Are  so  far  from  heat  that  they  will  freeze." 
Hill  then  decided  that  he'd  go 
Soon  as  he  was  through  with  the  show, 
"  Over  the  river  to  >  trip  the  light  fantastic 
toe.'  " 

MR.  C.'S  RETORT. 

"  All  very  well,"  says  Cunningham; 

"  I  think  you'll  find  in  a  funny  Psalm 

"Where  Hills  skip  like  a  running  ram. 

This  day  the  Scripture  doth  fulfill,  what  makes 
Hill's  whole  flock  frisky? 

Assertion  is  —  and  I'll  bet  a  pill ;  and  my  ven- 
ture is  not  risky, — 

That  a  little  Hill  stood  a  bill  for  beer  and  r-g- 
whisky. 

Soon  that  ball-room  Hill  will  enter  in,  and 
headway  full  get  under ; 

Now  here's  the  reason  they  begin,  and  sure  it 
is  no  wonder. 

When  full  of  whisky,  beer  and  gin,  they  stamp 
their  feet  like  thunder." 

Well,  the  lions  had  it  up  and  down. 

At  last  they  had  it  "  done  up  brown ;" 

Henceforth  their  fame  becomes  renown. 

Now,  we  will  come  to  common  sense, 

Each  got  through  with  their  arguments, 

And  decision  left  to  the  audience. 
To  see  which  side  had  fairly  beat, 
Abrams  asked  his  side  to  arise  from  seat. 
When  Potter  sprang  upon  his  feet 
Hoping  to  evade  a  grand  defeat. 

To  find  which  way  the  balance  goes, 

Frank  Butler  called  for  "eyes  and  nose," 

A  slight  mistake,  causing  some  ho — ho's. 

Now,  clear  decision  we  will  give; 

Up  jumps  the  house,  and  as  I  live. 

Decision  turned  out  negative. 

Defeated  side  their  chagrin  feel. 

Though  in  a  pinch  they  never  squeal,— 

They  crj^  the  word,  "  Appeal,  appeal!  " 

Although  one  side  the  victory  won. 

Defeated  ones  still  are  not  done. 
Next  show  comes  off  at  Farmington. 


MYRA  J.  NORTHRUP. 

Born:  Deerfield,  N.Y.,  Jan.  4, 1843. 
Miss  NORTHRUP  follows  the  occupation  of 
music  teaching,  and  has  taught  in  Michigan, 
Missouri, and  Kansas, in  which  latter  state  she 
now  resides  at  Topeka.  From  an  early  age 
she  has  contributed  poems  from  time  to  time 
to  the  periodical  press. 

NO  RUINED  LIFE. 

How  often  do  we  count  that  life  as  lost 
And  ruined,  hopeless,  which  we  cannot  see 
Hath  well  fulfilled  its  destiny  on  earth,  [been. 
But  hath  we  deem,  all  failed,  and  worthless 
Some  poor  and  wretched  life,  forlorn  and  sad. 
And  deep  in  misery ;  perchance  which  sin 
Or  strong  temntatiou  hath  overwhelmed  with 
woe,  [sad. 

And  made  it  seem  all  helpless,  wrecked  and 
There  is  no  life  so  ruined,  and  so  long- 
In  darkness  deep,  or  deep  in  error's  night 
But  what  God's  love  and  power  can  reach  it 
And  change  it  into  hope  and  joy  again,   [still. 
Weak,  erring  man  gives  up  the  soul  as  lost 
Which  God  takes  up  and  blesses  evermore, 
Which  He  with  love  most  infinite  and  kind, 
Foi-ms  and  remolds,  and  purifies  at  last. 
And  counts  a  priceless  treasure  for  the  skies. 
No  life  is  ruined  that  His  hand  upholds. 
No  heart  is  broken  which  His  mercy  heals; 
And  He  upholds  aU  lives  —  His  mercy  lives 
And  power  o'er  all  extends  —  infinite,  great. 
High  as  the  Heavens  it  lives  forevermore. 
And  he  can  take  the  things  that  helpless  seem. 
The  broken  shapeless  wrecks  of  human  life. 
And  mold  them  into  form  and  perfectness; 
Can  make  all  things  together  work  for  good  — 
To  him  who  trusts  in  His  eternal  power. 


THE  GAIN  FROM  THE  LOSS. 

There's  a  law  which  in  all  things  prevails. 

It  is  nature's  behest;  [found 

That  through  loss  and  through  darkness  are 

Things  highest  and  best. 

For  the  loss  is  the  means  for  the  gain. 

The  end  thus  to  be; 

And  the  mandate  that  circles  o'er  all 

Is  creation's  decree. 

Through  waste  and  decay  comes  the  flower. 

Still  the  law  is  o'er  all  — 

And  that  fullness  of  fruitage  may  come. 

The  blossoms  must  fall. 

Alternating,  as  stmlight  and  shade, 

Every  gain  with  its  loss  — 

Never  gold  is  refined  as  by  fire. 

But  first  comes  the  dross. 

But  the  one  is  the  finite,  and  ends. 

The  loss,  with  its  pain. 

While  that  which  is  fittest  survives 

In  the  infinite  Gain. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Born:  Providence,  K.  I.,  Feb.  24, 1824. 
The  eai'ly  education  of  Mr.  Curtis  was  received 
in  a  private  scliool  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Massa- 
chusetts. When  fllteen  years  of  age,  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  1843  became  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Community. 

From  1846  to  1850  Mr.  Curtis  spent  in  Italy, 
Berlin,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  on  his  return  to 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

America  he  published  his  first  book,  Nile-Notes 
of  a  Howadji,  and  soon  thereafter  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  journalist  continuously. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  Put- 
nam's Monthly,  which  was  commenced  in  1853. 
Curtis  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  Har- 
per's Monthly  Magazine  since  1853;  and  to  Har- 
per's Weekly,  of  which  he  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  since  18.57.  A  number  of  articles  also 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  Harper's  Bazar  dur- 
ing 1867-73. 

Some  of  his  magazine  articles  were  also  col- 
lected and  publisned  in  book-form  under  the 
titles  of  The  Potiphar  Papers  and  Prue  and  I. 
A  novel  'vas  also  written  by  him,  for  Harper's 
Weekly,  entitled  Trumps,  which  also  afterward 
appeared  in  book-form. 

This  great  American  journalist  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation,  not  only  as  a  great  writer, 
but  also  as  a  great  lecturer  and  public  speaker, 
and  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  the  day  ever  since  he  chose  writ- 
ing as  his  profession. 


Mr.  Curtis  has  also  attained  a  national  re- 
putation as  a  politician.  The  political  senti- 
ments of  this  gentleman  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
invariably  in  favor  of  the  republican  party. 


EGYPTIAN  SERENADE. 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young— 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Sing  the  song,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Though  I  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young. 


SPRING  SONG. 


A  bird  sang  sweet  and  strong 
In  the  top  of  the  highest  tree ! 

He  said  "  I  pour  out  my  heart  in  song 
"  For  the  summer  that  soon  shall  be.' 

But  deep  in  the  shady  wood, 

Another  bird  sang  "  I  pour 
"My  heart  on  the  solemn  solitude 

"  For  the  spring  that  I'eturn  no  more.' 


THEODORE  WINTHROP. 

KILLED  AT  GREAT  BETHEL  JUNE  10,  1861. 

How  often  in  the  strange  old  days 
Before  the  war's  sharp  summons  blew. 

We  strolled  through  all  these  woodland  ways 
While  loud  the  blue-bird  sang  and  flew. 

How  gaUy  of  a  thousand  things 

We  talked,  and  rustling  through  the  leaves 
We  sang  the  songs  of  other  springs 

And  dreamed  the  dreams  of  summer  eves. 

To  this  bold  height  our  footsteps  came. 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  distant  sea  :— 

To-day,  I  sit  and  call  his  name, 
And  know  he  will  not  answer  me. 

O  friend  beyond  this  voice  of  mine. 

Beyond  these  eyes,  this  baffled  hand. 
Immortal  In  a  youth  divine 

I  see  thy  radiant  figure  stand. 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost 
Divided  though  our  ways  may  be: 

Two  ships  of  different  breezes  tost 
Still  sailing  the  mysterious  sea. 

No  cloud  of  death  can  long  obscure. 
Nor  touch  with  any  doubt  or  fear. 

The  love  that  keeps  the  old  faith  pure. 
Contented  whether  there  or  here. 
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GEORGE  PARSONS LATHROP. 

Born  :  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Aug.  25, 1851. 
This  great  author  received  his  education  in 
New  York  and  Germany.  In  1870  he  attended 
Columbia  law  school  one  term,  then  adopted  a 
literary  life,  and  again  went  abroad.  In  1871 
he  married  Rose,  second  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  follcning 
two  years  edited  the  Boston  Courier.  In  1875 
appeared  his  first  A'olume  of  poems,  entitled 
Rose  and  Roof  tree.  He  has  also  written  several 
novels,  edited  various  works,  and  dramatized 
Tennyson's  Elaine. 

His  wife,  Rose,  has  also  written  numei'ous 
short  stories  and  poems,  and  is  somewhat  of  an 
artist. 


THE  PHCEBE-BIRD. 

Yes,  I  was  wrong  about  the  Phoebe-bird. 
Two  songs  it  has,  and  both  of  them  I've  heard : 
I  did  not  know  those  strains  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Came  from  one  throat,  or  that  each  note  could 

borrow 
Strength  from  the  other,  making  one  more 

brave 
And  one  as  sad  as  rain-drops  on  a  grave. 
But  thus  it  is.     Two  songs   have   men   and 

maidens: 
One  is  for  the  hey-day,  one  is  sorrow's  cadence. 
Our  voices  vary  with  the  changing  seasons 
Of  life's  long  year,  for  deep  and  natural  rea- 
sons. 
Therefore  despair  not!     Think  not  you  have 

altered, 
If,  at  some  time,  the  gayer  note  has  faltered. 
We  are  as  God  has  made  us.    Gladness,  pain. 
Delight,  and  death,  and  moods  of  bhss  or  bane, 
"With  love,  and  hate,  or  good,  and  evil  — all, 
At  separate  times,  in  separate  accents  call ; 
Yet  'tis  the  same  heart-throb  within  the  breast 
That  gives  an  impulse  to  our  worst  and  best. 
I  doubt  not,  when  our  earthly  cries  are  ended, 
The  listener  finds  them  in  one  music  blended. 
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THE  SINGING  WIRE. 
Hark  to  that  faint  and  fairy  twang 

That  from  the  bosom  of  the  breeze 
Has  caught  its  i-ise  and  fall;  there  rang 

.iEolian  harmonies ! 

I  looked ;  again  the  mournful  chords, 
In  random  rhythm  lightly  flung 

From  off  the  wire,  came,  shaped  in  words; 
And  thus,  meseemed,  they  sung: 

"I,  messenger  of  many  fates. 
Strung  to  all  strains  of  woe  or  weal. 

Fine  nerve  that  thrills  and  palpitates 
With  all  men  know  or  f eel,— 


'•  O,  is  it  strange  that  1  should  wail? 

Leave  me  my  tearless,  sad  refrain, 
When  in  the  pine-top  wakes  the  gale 

That  breathes  of  coming  rain. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  post; 

It,  too,  was  once  a  murmuring  tree; 
Its  sapless,  lone  and  withered  ghost 

Echoes  my  melody. 

"  Come  close,  and  lay  your  listening  ear 
Against  the  bare  and  branchless  wood. 

Say,  croons  it  not,  so  low  and  clear. 
As  if  it  understood? 

I  listened  to  the  branchless  pole 
That  held  aloft  the  singing  wire ; 

I  heard  its  muflled  music  roll. 
And  stirred  with  sweet  desire. 

"  O  wire  more  soft  than  seasoned  lute, 
Hast  thou  no  sunlit  word  for  me? 

"  O,  though  so  long  so  coyly  mute, 
Sure  she  may  speak  through  thee ! " 

1  listened ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

At  first,  the  wind's  old,  wayward  will 

Drew  forth  again  the  sad  retrain : 
That  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 

But  suddenly  some  kindling  shock 

Struck  flashing  through  the  wire :  a  bird. 

Poised  on  it,  screamed,  and  flew ;  the  flock 
Rose  with  him,  wheeled,  and  whirred. 

Then  to  my  soul  there  came  this  sense : 
"  Her  heart  has  answered  unto  thine: 

She  comes,  to-night.    Up!  hence,  O  hence! 
Meet  her:  no  more  repine!  " 

Mayhap  the  fancy  was  far-fetched ; 

And  yet,  mayhap,  it  hinted  true. 
Ere  moonrise,  Love,  a  hand  was  stretched 

In  mine,  that  gave  me  — you ! 

And  so  more  dear  to  me  has  grown 
Than  rarest  tones  swept  from  the  lyre. 

The  minor-movement  of  that  moan. 
In  yonder  singing  wire. 

Nor  care  I  for  the  will  of  states, 

Or  aught  besides,  that  smites  that  string, 
Since  then  so  close  it  knit  our  fates. 

What  time  the  bird  took  wing. 


THE  SUNSHINE  OF  THINE  EYES. 

The  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 

O  stiU,  celestial  beam ! 
Whatever  it  touches  it  fills 

With  the  life  of  its  lambent  gleam. 

The  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 

O  let  it  fall  on  me ! 
Though  I  be  but  a  mote  of  the  air, 

T  could  turn  to  gold  for  thee. 


— m 
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MRS.  ANNA   M.  SEELY. 

Born:  Alford,  Mass.,  May  30, 1837. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  many 
publications,  and  liei-  poems  have  been  very 
favorably  commented  upon.    The  Scarred  Old 


MRS.  ANNA  M 


Oak  is  a  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Win- 
nebago City  by  Mrs.  Seely  some  twenty  years 
ago.  She  is  now  a  resident  of  Lake  Mills, 
Wisconsin 
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THE  SCARRED  OLD  OAK. 

The  sapling  mar'd  in  youthful  days 
Beneath  tlie  woodman's  stroke. 
Was  left  unfelled  by  him. 
And  grew  to  be  a  sturdy  oak.   _ 
But  though  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 
With  otlier  trees  it  stood. 
Beloved  by  e'en  the  mossy  earth. 
From  whence  it  drew  its  food ; 
Yet  still  upon  its  hardy  trunk. 
That  scar  of  youth  was  seen, 
Unsightly  and  unlovely. 
Amid  surrounding  green. 

The  hollow-hearted  stood  beside 
The  tree,  so  great  and  sound. 
Chosen  instead  of  one  so  good, 
But  for  that  ugly  wound. 
Praised  by  the  passer-by, 
Its  ^■oliage  so  green. 


Short-sighted  ones  saw  only 
His  outer  coat,  I  ween. 

Yet  on  the  scarred  oak's  branches. 
The  warbling  songsters  perched 
Year  after  year,  amid  the  leaves. 
Their  matins  oft  rehearsed. 
They  built  their  nests. 
They  reared  their  young, 
Sang  praises  to  Our  King, 
And  ere  the  winter  frosts  returned. 
Were  off  upon  the  wing. 

The  hollow-hearted  one, 
So  beautiful  to  see. 
No  birdhng  of  the  forest 
Would  build  upon  the  tree ; 
They  shunned  its  very  branches, 
•  And  shrieked  with  ill-feigned  fright. 
Whene'er  above  it  wheeling. 
The  false  heart  met  their  sight. 

For  in  a  recess  far  below, 

A  serpent  coiling-  there. 

Forever  writhing,  coiling  lay. 

Hissing  beware !  beware ! 

And  naught  but  poison  ivy 

At  the  foot  of  the  false  heart  lay. 

Trailing  and  twining  its  trunk  around. 

In  its  meandering  way. 

Till  tempests  wildest,  rudest  blest. 

Had  clasped  the  false  heart  'round. 

When  with  a  groan  botli  loud  and  long, 

It  sank  upon  the  ground. 

And  as  we  viewed  the  splintered  oak. 

All  hollow,  hollow  found. 

Ah!  who'd  have  thought,  said  one. 

That  heart  could  be  unsound. 

The  infant  vine  that  slumbered 

Beneath  the  guardian  oak. 

Looked  up  in  baby  wonder 

As  she  to  being  woke. 

She  smiled  on  mother  nature. 

Looked  up  to  Nature's  God, 

Upward  reached  forth  her  tendrils. 

Yet  clings  to  nature's  sod. 

With  little  oaks  for  company. 

Her  childhood  passed  away. 

Yet  nearer  to  her  friend  in  youth. 

She  wends  her  joyous  way. 

The  proud  oak  bendng  o'er  her 

Now  asks  her  for  his  bride. 

And  modestly  the  grape-vine  drew 

Still  nearer  to  his  side. 

And  morning's  rosj'  light  beheld 

The  nuptials  of  the  pair. 

And  glittering  dewdrops  glisten 

For  jewels  rich  and  rare. 

Stood  other  oaks  for  groomsmen. 

And  vines  for  bridesmaids  fair, 

Many  a  birdling  warbled 

Its  matin  praises  there. 
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But  soon,  too  soon,  the  honeymoon 

Was  chang-ed  into  night. 

For  as  the  fair  young  hride  looked  up, 

That  old  scar  met  her  sig-ht ; 

"  Ah!  me!"  she  cried,  and  stood  ag-hast, 

"  What  means  that  ugiy  wound?" 

"'Tis  not,"  the  oak  replied, 

"  Because  at  heart  I  am  not  soiand." 

Said  she:  "  I  will  not,  cannot  live. 

With  ugliness  like  thine, 

I'll  leave  your  side,  and  live. 

For  once,  an  independent  vine. 

The  breezes  their  approval  gave. — 

Would  with  their  trusty  sword. 

Sever  each  golden  link  that  bound 

The  vine  to  her  liege  lord. 

But  when  the  bands  were  severed, 

And  she  began  to  fall, 

Eight  glad  was  she,  an  oaken  branch 

To  cling  to  after  all. 

Said  she,  "  We'll  live  together, 

I'll  bind  about  that  scar 

Such  cords  of  love  that  none  shall  say 

Thy  beauty  hath  a  mar. 

We'll  live  and  love  together 

WhUe  life  and  strength  remain. 

Till  each  return  forever 

To  mother  earth  again." 

Then  clinging  to  the  brave  old  oak. 

Her  grape  vine  tendrils  threw 

About  that  scar  such  chords  of  love 

As  hid  it  from  the  view ; 

And  ripening-  fruit  in  clusters  hung 

Amid  the  foliage  green. 

The  comeliest  of  the  forest  now. 

Was  that  old  oak  I  ween. 

And  womanhood  with  grace  refined, 

May  mold  to  her  own  will, 

The  destinies  of  nations 

Her  loving  care  and  skill; 

Shall  bind  about  the  wounded  parts 

Such  chords  of  love  divine. 

That  all  shall  see  the  semblance 

Of  the  oak  tree  and  the  vine. 


WILLIAM  H.  WILDING. 

Born  :  Fort  Branch,  Ind.,  Jan.  28, 1870. 
Since  1883  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wieding  have  ap- 
peared in  the  local  press.    He  follows  the  oc- 
cupation of  farming  and  school  teaching,  and 
still  resides  in  his  native  town. 


FARM  LIFE. 


You  may  talk  of  the  treasures 
And  pleasures  of  life; 
All  its  scenes  of  bliss. 
Its  scenes  of  rife; 
To  talk  of  this  matter 
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We  think  it  no  harm ; 

The  most  pleasure  that's  seen 

Is  by  one  on  a  farm. 

In  the  springtime  so  gay. 

There  is  labor  to  do; 

To  plow  for  the  oats. 

The  corn-crop  too ; 

We  must  plant  the  potato 

In  April's  warm  heat. 

As  we  watch  the  growth 

Of  the  beautiful  wheat. 

These  crops  must  be  tended 

As  the  days  come  and  go. 

For  this  must  sustain 

The  great  world  as  you  know; 

All  laborers  combined. 

As  their  hands  they  do  yield; 

All  must  be  fed 

Off  the  producing  field. 

Soon  the  harvest-time  comes 

With  its  bustle  and  stir. 

The  hay's  put  away. 

And  threshing  is  here; 

The  beautiful  wheat 

Our  farmers  do  see. 

Which  adds  to  his  mirth, 

His  joy  and  his  glee. 

The  fall  now  is  here, 

Thei'e's  still  more  to  do; 

To  plow  for  the  wheat 

And  get  it  sowed  too; 

To  put  up  the  things 

For  a  winter's  supply. 

As  that  time  in  season 

Is  now  drawing  nigh. 

At  last  the  cold  chill  — 
Perhaps  a  north-western  blast 
Has  struck  the  green  fields. 
And  withered  their  grass ; 
But  the  farmer  is  happy 
With  all  things  made  well. 
In  his  warm  cozy  mansion 
At  ease  he  can  dwell. 
All  through  the  long  winter 
O'er  his  gains  he  may  muse; 
As  he  sits  by  his  fireside 
And  reads  all  the  news ; 
While  his  brothers  in  town 
Think  their  lives  a  hard  lot. 
How  to  live  through  this  season 
You  may  oft  hear  them  plot. 

With  pleasure  you  see, 

1,  all  hail  to  his  lot; 

He's  free  as  the  birds 

That  flit  'round  his  cot; 

His  task  is  soon  o'er. 

There's  no  chance  much  to  lose 

Of  all  the  things  raised, 

The  best  he  can  choose. 
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MRS.  MAY  C.  HANKS. 

Born  :  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  Oct.  2, 1843. 
This  lady  taug-lit  school  successf uUj-  for  eigb- 
teen  terms— nine  lu  her  native  state  and  nine 
in  Illinois.  She  was  married  in  1868  to  Dr.  A. 
Hanks,  with  whom  she  now  lives  In  Indian- 
apolis, Iowa.    Having-  abundant  leisure    for 


MRS.  MAY  C.  HANKS. 

self-culture,  Mrs.  Hanks  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  music.  In  1883  she  undertook  the 
Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  course, 
and  four  years  later  received  a  diploma.  She 
then  commenced  her  literary  career  which 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Her  poems 
have  generally  appeared  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Minnehaha. 
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PUMPKIN  IS  QUEEN. 
The  bards  may  sing  of  the  great  Corn  King, 

Who  marshals  in  every  valley. 
His  hosts  we  see,  like  the  sands  of  the  sea, 

From  hill-top  and  plain  they  rally. 
But  our  muse  will  rhyme  for  the  Pumpkin 
"Vine, 

As  long  as  the  pen  is  able, 
For  plainly  'tis  seen  the  Pumpkin  is  Queen 

Of  the  ranch  and  the  dinner  table. 
Tradition  tells  when  they  i-ang  the  bells 

Of  joy  at  the  Nation's  freedom. 
They  paid  devoir  to  the  Queen  of  the  hour. 

The  beautiful  golden  pumpkin. 
It  spreads  its  broad  leaves  like  the  great  palm 
trees. 


That  wave  on  the  isles  of  the  ocean. 
Their  ciliate  sheen  and  beautiful  green. 

Are  the  joy  the  and  pride  of  a  nation. 
O,  a  thing  sublime  is  the  Pumpkin  vine  I 

When  it  bringeth  its  bloom  in  the  summer. 
It  proudly  lifts  up  its  broad  lily  cup, 

A  chalice  of  regal  splendor. 
'Tis  seen  in  its  prime  in  the  harvest  time, 

On  the  south  hill-side  in  autumn, 
A  sphere  of  bright  gold,  its  riches  untold. 

For  the  queen  of  the  ranch  is  the  Pumpkin. 
Thanksgiving  day  would  be  a  side-play 

Minus  the  golden  Pumpkin; 
No  feast  is  complete,  if  they  have  not  to  eat, 

A  circle  of  yellow  Pumpkin. 
Oh  1  the  Pumpkin  pie  will  ever  out-vie. 

Johnny-cake,  pone,  or  corn  dodger,       [dew. 
You  don't   need    to   chew,    it  melts  like  the 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  on  the  clover. 


FAREWELL. 

To  Colorado  scenes,  a  long  farewell! 

The  chilling  frosts  but  touched  thy  emerald 

hues. 
And  lo!  they  turned  to   autumn  tints,  and 

deck 
The  hills,  as  with  a  crown  of  yellow  gold. 
To   peaceful,    silvery    lake   and  murmuring 

stream 
And  crystal,  babbling  springs,  farewell !  fare- 
well. 
Ye  mountain  pines !    Your  resinous  breath 
Impregnates  every  passing  breeze  with  health 
And  strength,  and  carries  life  and  hope  and 

joy 
To  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  whence 

life 
And  hope  had  well  nigh  fled.    Your  solemn 

forms 
Forever  mock  me  when  I  strive  to  rise 
Above  life's  petty  cares. 

Bright  plumaged  birds. 
Farewell!    Your  dulcet  songs  have  thrilled 

my  heart; 
Your  rustling  wings  have  fanned  my  glowing 

cheek. 
Farewell,  ye  silent,  rainbow-tinted  flowers! 
Your  nodding  blooms  make  low  obeisance  as 
I  pass.    You've  taught  my  heart  humility. 
Stately  and  towering  rocks,   farewell!     The 

years 
Slip  by  with  stealthy  tread.    Generations, 
Pressing  each  the  other's  heels,  look  on  thy 

forms 
And  pass  away;  but  thou  abidest  still. 
Proud  Mount  Cheyenne,  forever  sacred  to 
The  dust  of  her  who  on  thy  summit        [down 
Sleeps,    farewell!    Mount    Herman,    looking 
With  cold  disdain  on  humbler  peaks,  thy  form 
Has  grown  familiar  as  a  friend's.    How  had 
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I  hoped  to  scale  thy  cliffs  and  look  down  on 
The  busy  -world,  struggling  and  toiling-  at 
Thy  feet! 

How  long-ed  from  thy  sublime  heights 
To  take  a  grander,  cycionamic  view  [sky. 

And  catch  from  passing  clouds  and  earth  and 
An  inspiration  that  would  clothe  my  pen 
"  With  thoug-hts  that  breathe  and  words  that 

burn." 
How  oft  I've  marked  the  summer  clouds  hang 

low 
Midside,  while  far  above  the  glowing  sun 
Lit  up  thy  brow,  as  with  celestial  smile. 
Oft  times  I've  watched  the  twilight  shadows 

wrap 
Thee  in  their  gathering  gloom,  till,  one  by  one, 
The  scintillating  stars  came  out,  and  all 
The  candles  of  the  sky  alight  revealed 
Thy  form,  grand,  gloomy  and  majestic  still. 
What  tender  memories  of  a  gentle  friend. 
And  sportive  lad,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  soft 
Brown  hair  — fleet-footed  as  a  wild  gazelle  — 
With  thee  are  intertwined.    The  idyl  of 
My  summer  hours  is  all  instinct  with  thee. 
But  now,  a  long  farewell ! 

The  summer  rains 
And  winter  snows  will  beat  upon  thy  old 
Pine-clad  and  rock-ribbed  sides  but  change 

them  not. 
Pike's   Peak,   farewell!     Thou    bold,   proud 

monarch  of 
The  Rocky  Range;  the  clouds  have  crowned 

thee  king! 
Last,  but  not  least,  a  sad  farewell  to  friends. 
I  bathe  my  pen  with  teardrops  as  I  write 
This  last  farewell  to  thee.    But  not  for  aye. 
Sometime  upon  life's  dusty  road  or  broad 
Highway,  or  beaten  path,  mayhap  within 
Sequestered  dell  or  shady  nook  we'll  meet 
Again.    Or  should  we  not,  in  other  clime, 
Beyond  the  confines  of  this  narrow  life. 
Where  crystal  streams  flow  'mid  perennial 

flowers. 
Where  rapturous  music  thrills,  where  friend 

meets  friend. 
And  all  the  love  that  crowns  this  earthly  life 
Grows  and  intensifies  —  we  shall  meet  there, 
But  for  this  day,  this  hour,  'tis  meet  to  say 
Farewell ! 


MRS.  ANNIE  D.  DARLING. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  are  generally  of  a 
religious  character,  and  they  have  appeared 
extensively  in  christian  publications.  Mrs. 
Darling  is  a  resident  of  Boston,  where  she 
numbers  amongst  her  acquaintances  many 
ardent  friends  and  admirers. 
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MT  LOVE. 

My  love  is  like  a  lily 
'Mid  a  cluster  of  roses  rare. 


Fair  as  the  pale  azaleas 

Gleaming  out  from  her  dusky  hair. 
Her  eyes  are  like  twin  violets. 

Wet  with  the  dew  o'  the  morn; 
Her  lips,  like  clouds  dipped  in  sunsets. 

Or  pomegranates  crushed  and  torn. 

Her  smile !  Ah,  the  world  has  nothing, 

'Mid  all  its  treasures,  so  sweet; 
Her  blush  like  the  radiance  kindled 

When  night  and  the  young  day  meet. 

Her  voice,  like  the  sweetest  music 
Ever  heard  from  harmonious  spheres. 

Haunts  your  dreams  like  the  hymns  of  child- 
hood. 
Remembered  with  smiles  and  tears. 

Her  foot-fall  is  like  to  the  daisies, 

As  they  waiting  lie  in  the  grass. 
And  anemones  jostle  each  other 

To  greet  her  and  let  her  pass. 
The  breezes  run  on  before  her. 

After  stealing  a  kiss,—  and  they  dare 
To  creep  back,  unseen,  and  nestle 

With  the  sunbeams  that  crown  her  hair. 
Like  a  pure  white  lily  is  she  — 

Fair  and  golden  in  her  heart's  core. 
Serene  as  the  lily's  white  moonlight;  — 

Angels,  guard  her  evermore!  " 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

At  eventide  when  shadows  fall. 

And  silence  seals  the  daj''s  last  hours, 
And  birds  brood  over  leaf-hid  nests. 

While  sleeps  each  bee-forsaken  flow'r. 
Upon  the  blue  of  heaven's  sci'oll, 

The  stars  write  out  their  wonders  still. 
As  when,  in  ages  long-  since  fled. 

The  shepherds  watched  on  Judean  hill. 
Dear  Jesus !  many  little  sins 

The  day  has  brought  into  the  light. 
Forgotten  duties,  thoughtless  words. 

Uncovered  stand  in  Thy  clear  sight. 
This  silent  hour  our  hearts  lay  bare 

Before  Thy  ever-seeing  eye  — 
Each  fault,  each  hidden  sin  a  blot. 

Each  thought  a  teeming  misery. 
Till,  like  a  faint,  sweet-echoed  psalm. 

Or  vesper  bell  o'er  rainbow'd  sea. 
Come  words,  as  doves  to  windows  far, 

t>  Ye  heavy  laden  come  to  Me." 
And  then  the  even  hour  grows  bright. 

And  tears  like  dew,  begem  each  thought 
Of  Thy  dear  presence,  promise,  help  — 

The  pardon  Thy  dear  blood  has  bought. 
And  soft  the  twilight  glides  away 

To  reach  the  jewel'd  crown  of  night, 
While  grateful  love  in  wordless  prayer 

Wings  joyfully  to  heaven's  height. 
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MRS.  CORELLI  C.  W.  SIMPSON. 

Born:  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  ia3T. 
Prior  to  her  marriage  this  lady  led  an  event- 
ful life  as  teacher,  artist  and  was  the  first  to 
open   a   kindergarten    in   Maine.    Since   her 
marriage  in  1865  to  A.  L.   Simpson,  a  leading 


MRS.   CORELLI  C.   W.   SIMPSON. 

lawyer  in  Bangor,  the  pencil  and  brush  of 
Mrs.  Simpson,  together  with  her  pen,  have 
been  kept  busily  emploj^ed.  Her  poems  have 
received  extensive  publication  in  the  period- 
ical press,  and  have  been  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. 
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ENDEAVOR. 
Like  skyward  sparks  our  souls  aspire 

To  fall  as  drops  the  sand. 
Morn  finds  'mong  clouds  each  heart's  desire; 

At  eve  we  grope  on  land. 
We've  failed  our  highest  to  attain. 
Shall  we  then  cease  to  try  again? 
Alike  to  things  both  near  and  far 

With  gleeful,  prattling  shout, 
To  nurse's  cap  or  distant  star 

The  babe's  wee  hands  stretch  out. 
Fi-om  striving  shall  tlie  babe  desist 
Because  the  moon  meets  not  his  fist? 
How  grew  the  tree  with  deep-set  root? 

By  reaching  toward  the  sun. 
Though  standing  at  the  ladder's  foot. 

Its  rounds  are  one  by  one. 
By  constant  striving  we  shall  find 
Our  sheaves  and  the  wherewith  to  bind. 


CONTENT. 

While  waiting  for  the  lily 

We  lose  the  sweet  May-flower; 
While  longing  for  the  sunshine, 

The  beauties  of  the  shower. 
While  dreading  distant  thunder 

We  miss  the  bird's  sweet  song-; 
While  fearing  all  life's  evils 

We  blind  our  eyes  with  wrong. 
We  wait  and  long;  we  fear  and  dread  — 
Why  may  we  not  enjoy  instead? 
If  heav'n  we  ask,  to  heav'n  draw  near  — 
Come  with  the  children  —  Lo !  'tis  here. 


SONNET  TO  MRS.  FRANCES   LAUGHTON 

MACE. 
Dear  Friend,—  in  leafy,  balmy  days  of  June 
Thy  rarest  gems  of   verse  were  sung.    Thy 

hand 
Pure  thoughts  unwrapped  and   into    being 

fanned 
As  screened  from  sun,  or  'neath  the  silent 

moon 
With  brook  and  branch  of  pine  thy  heart  kept 

tune. 
Dost  dream  on  California's  gold-stored  strand 
Of  rock-built  mansions,  one  that,— towering 

grand 
From   banks   of   waving   grass,  —  this   quiet 

noon, 
O'erlooks   and  guards    our    fair    Penobscot 

stream? 
'Mong  ferns  and  sedges  which  the  brooklet 

wets 
Birds,  buds  and  blossoms  breathe  of  thee  to- 
day. 
With  brush,  though  faintly,  to  refresh  thy 

dream 
I've  traced  for  thee  both  home  and  violets. 
These  simple  tributes  at  tlij^  feet  I  lay. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  LIT- 
TLE ONES. 
Come,  little  ones,  with  all  j'our  wealth 
Of  joy  and  mirth,  of  youth  and  health! 
What  would  our  New  Year's  gathering  be 
Without  your  harmless  gaiety? 
Haste,  tiny  feet,  and  join  the  dance. 
Let  ej'e  greet  eye,  with  loving-  glance. 
Let  each  bright  face,  like  some  rare  gem, 
Shine  in  our  New  Year's  Diadem. 
Come,  love-lit  smiles  of  sweet  content! 
You're  not  dear,  though  freely  spent. 
Come,  happy  heai-ts!  ye  ever  shall 
Be  welcome  at  our  festival. 
Sing!  sing!  for  peace  reigns  o'er  our  land. 
May  good  will  guide  each  heart  and  hand. 
Let  bird-like  voices  reach  the  sky, 
Christ's  life  of  love  to  glorifv  1 
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SEWALL  W.  SMITH. 

Born:  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  July 39, 1823. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  Sewall  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  he  enlisted  in  Co.  I.  6th  111. 
He  was  then  a  medical  student,  and  received 
promotion  to  various  hospital  grades,  and 
was  later  assigned  command  of  his  company. 
We  next  find  Mr.  Smith  a  book-keeper  at  Two 
Rivers,  then  in  business  at  Maniti  iwnr,  where 
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SEWALL  W.  SMITH. 

he  started  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Smith  here  lield 
numerous  positions  of  trust:  as  an  oflBcer  in 
the  legislature;  was  appointed  major,  acting- 
lieut.  colonel,  and  commissioned  brig.  gen.  of 
militia  by  Gov.  Randall;  assisted  in  equip- 
ping a  number  of  regiments  in  the  civil  war; 
was  stafE  officer  and  capt.  of  Co.  D.  52  Wis.vols. 
infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Smith  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  started  the  Warsaw 
Times,  which  has  since  1865  been  continuously 
conducted  and  published  by  him.  Mr.  Sewall 
was  six  years  judge  of  Benton  county  court; 
the  same  length  of  time  justice  of  the  peace: 
eighteen  years  notary  public;  and  is  now 
the  maj'or  of  Warsaw. 

THE  FLAG-SHIP  OF  EVEN. 
The  brilliant  "  Flag  Ship  of  Even," 
With  its  freight  of  golden  light, 
Comes  sailing  o'er  the  ocean 
Of  the  spangled  skies  of  night; 
But  the  morning-  stars  together 
Fill  a  brighter  glowing  throng. 


And  dissipate  the  darkness 

With  the  glad  power  of  song. 

The  glitter  of  ancient  kingdom 

Is  lost  in  our  later  days ; 

The  gloi-y  of  the  republic 

Is  shedding  brighter  rays. 

The  g-lamor  and  sheen  of  knighthood 

Are  yet  stirring  to  the  soul: 

But  like  a  heaven's  aurora 

Shines  the  martyrs  aureole. 

Like  the  glow  of  ancient  sunburn 

Shines  a  warrior's  proud  renown. 

When  flushed  with  pride  of  conquest 

Over  dynasty  or  crown ; 

But  the  patriot  bands  of  freedom 

Beneath  the  banners  of  the  star. 

Share  the  grandeur  of  the  halo. 

Bright  as  Phoebus'  golden  car. 
Ay  I  yet  grander  than  the  glory. 
That's  seen  at  break  of  dawn. 
Is  the  fame  of  the  soldier 
Whose  sword  for  right  is  drawn. 
Historic  bells  will  their  music 
Give  for  him  their  sweetest  chime 

Through  the  grandest  sweep  of  ages. 

In  the  mighty  rush  of  Time. 
Wrap  a  stary  flag  about  him. 
When  his  noble  work  is  done. 

Wave  the  battle  flags  above  him. 

Let  detraction's  voice  be  dumb. 

And  when  he's  heard  the  last  tattoo. 
Fire  the  sounding  minute  gun. 
Fill  the  air  with  martial  music  — 
Measured  roll  the  muffled  drum. 
When  the  storm  of  war  was  raging 
Quintus  Curtius'  soul  inspired  him, 
When  shafts  of  Death  were  falling  fast, 
'Twas  the  martyr's  spirit  fired  him. 
Tell  to  all  the  coming  ages. 
How  the  manhood  and  the  glory 
Wrote  onhist'ry's  golden  pages 
Grander  theme  than  grandest  story. 
Grander  than  rich  tales  of  Homer, 
Grander  than  the  tales  of  Hume, 
More  thrilling  than  that  of  Sodi, 
Or  of  Henry's  nodding  plume. 
Tell  to  the  ages  of  the  story, 
When  the  glorious  work  was  wrought, 
That  honored  justice  and  "  old  glory  " 
Was  the  lesson  tliat  they  taught. 


KITTY  MORAN. 
I  remember  the  time  when  Kitty  Moran 

A  pretty  young  elf  was  she,— 
Was  milking  the  cow  in  an  old  tin  pan 

And  singing  a  song  for  me. 
I  said  to  the  girl,  how  lovely  you  are. 

Though  throned  on  a  milking  stool. 
For  a  kiss  of  your  lips,  oh  Kitty,  my  dear! 

I'd  drown  myself  in  the  pool.    • 
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JAMES  H.  J.WATKINS. 

Born:  Wales,  March  20, 1843. 
In  1886  Mr.  Watkins  was  ordained  as  a  minis- 
ter.   He  has  taught  elocution  in  some  of  the 
leading-  academies  and  seminaries  of  America. 
Mr.  Watkins    now   teaches   vocal   music;  is 


J-OIEbH    J    WilKlNb. 

cleik  of  the  board  of  bupei  visors  of  Heikimer 
county;  and  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Watkins  was  editor  of  the 
Frankfort  Register  in  1887.  The  writing's  of 
this  journalist  and  farmer  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively In  the  periodical  press. 

GETTYSBURG. 

What  priceless  giory,  what  unfeigned  delight, 
What  depth  of  joy  behind  expression  quite 
Is  centered  in  a  nation's  memory! 
The  patriot's  heart  forever  seems  to  be 
A  sacred  shrine,  an  urn  of  purity. 

It  Is  not  strange  ye  love  this  place  the  best, 
For  on  this  field  was  freedom's  crucial  test. 
We  meet  to-day  that  statue  to  unveil. 
And  to  review  the  sad,  though  fruitful  tale, 
That  monument  suggests.  Could  Upton  speak 
As  from  that  mass  of  marble  he  looks  forth. 
He'd  say,  "  No  regiment  in  all  the  north 
Was  braver  than  the  one  I  did  command." 
In  twenty-five  engagements  did  tliey  stand 
Firm  as  the  rock,  nor  did  they  ever  quail 
Under  the  fiercest  charge  of  leaden  hall. 
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Though  oft  hemmed  in  and  worried  by  the  foe. 
They  never  lost  their  flag;  the  records  show, 
No  matter  whether  victory  or  despair. 
Their  colors  always  floated  in  the  air. 
From  Crampton's  Pass  to  Fredericksburg  and 

then 
From  Salem  church  and  Heights  to   "  Devil's 

Den." 
They  bore  the  blood-red  cross   in  Heaven's 

name 
At  Rappahannock  station  where  the  flame 
Of  war's  red  battle  lit  the  very  sky 
Their  thought  was  only  one  —  to  win  or  die. 
Mine  Run  came  next,  the  bloody  Wilderness 
With  all  its  depth  of  shadow  and  distress. 
At  Spottsylvania  Court  House  flashed  their 

steel. 
While  rebel  hordes  their  force  were  made  to 

feel. 
North  Anna  saw  their  sure  and  deadly  aim. 
And  Totopotomoy  beheld  the  same; 
Cold  Harbor  came  and  Petersburg  in  gloom, 
Sending  full  many  a  brave  boy  to  his  doom. 
Then  came  Fort  Stevens,  then  came  Summit 

Point, 
Then  Winchester  where  Heaven  did  anoint 
The  black  horse  and  his  rider.    Upton  brave 
Was  wounded  on  this  field,  but  at  once  gave. 
Like  Herkimer  of  old,  command  to  place 
Him  at  the  front;  here,  bleeding,  did  he  face 
The  enemy,  and  did  direct  the  fight. 
Until  the  end,  when  Early  took  to  flight 
Remembrance  e'er  will  hold  his  prowess  dear, 
And  o'er  his  grave  we'll  shed  the  sacred  tear. 
At  Fisher's  Hill  the  plucky  Sheridan 
Early  repulsed  again ;  and  every  man 
Who  wore  the  red  cross  on  that  bloody  field, 
Fought   with   that   ardor    never   known    to 

yield. 
Then    came  New  Market,  then    came    Cedar 

Creek, 
In  all  the  annals  will  you  vainly  seek 
For  braver  work  than  that  which  here  was 

done 
By  "Upton's  regulars;"  here  was  begun 
The  blow  tliat   crumbled   Richmond   to  the 

ground. 
And  to  the  Sixth  Corps  let  the  praises  sound. 
At  Hatcher's  Run  and  Petersburg, 
They  forced  the  fight  like  brave  and  fearless 

men. 
At  Sailor's   Creek,  which  closed  the  bloody 

fray. 
They  fought  like  tigers  till  they  won  the  day. 
And  when  at  Appomattox,  General  Lee, 
Tired  and  worn  out,  surrendered  peacefully. 
The  few  remaining  clothed  in  battle  scars. 
Beheld  the  triumph  of  the  stripes  and  stars; 
Saw  like  a  meteor  falling  from  night's  crown, 
The  star  of  southern  chivalry  go  down. 
But  what  a  few !  Where  are  the  noble  brave 
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Who  left  their  homes  their  cherished  land  to 

save? 
They  sleep  in  glory  in  a  shroud  of  fame ; 
And  as  each  brave  hoy  fell,  straightway  his 

name 
Was  changed  into  a  star,  flashing  and  bright. 
And  standing  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow's  night, 
We  look  aloft  and  ever  keep  in  view 
Those  names  emblazoned  on  the  'therealblue. 
The  many  fell,  the  few  are  left  to  weep. 
And  up  in  memory's  towers  long  vigils  keep. 
Look  at  the  list  of  casualties.    Look  o'er 
The  list  of  dead  and  wounded.    What  a  score ! 
Great  heavens!    Their's   was   not    a    dress 

parade. 
They  did  the  work  while  others  only  played. 
Of  thirteen  hundred  men  that  were  enrolled. 
Men  that  were  clean  and  pure  as  burnished 

gold. 
Less  than  three  hundred  saw  the  glorious  day 
When  northern  blue  defeated  southern  gray. 
Rest,  martyrs  brave !    Your  work  was  nobly 

done. 
The  strife  is  o'er,  the  victory  is  won. 
Ours  be  the  task  with  each  returning  spring 
To  render  as  holy  offering. 
The  choicest  blossoms  that  shall  sweetly  shed 
Their  perfumed  sweetness  o'er  the  nation's 

dead. 
This  battlefield  which  has  so  famous  grown. 
But  thirty  years  ago  was  hardly  knoM'n, 
Save  to  the  few;  and  yonder  busy  town 
Slumbered  upon  those  hills  without  renown. 
But  in  July  of  eighteen  sixty-three 
Then  dawned  an  era  in  its  history. 
Upon  this  spot  great  empires  turned  their  eye 
And  watched  the  conflict  as  the  days  went  by. 
Old  England,  jealous  of  our  grand  success; 
Our  enemy  stood  waiting  to  caress; 
While  flighty  France  was  puckering  up  her 

mouth 
To  shout  a  greeting  to  the  solid  south,   [here ! 
What  great   momentous  questions  centered 

The  brave  and  hostile  hosts  of  Mead  and  Lee 

Are  on  the  eve  of  battle.    Every  road 

That  leads  to  Gettysburg   groans  with    the 

load  [Hill, 

Of  serried  hosts.    From  Chambersburg  comes 
While  from  Carlisle  comes  Ewell  with  a  will, 
Flushed  with  success  on  recent  fields  of  strife. 
The  foe  is  kindled  up  anew  with  life. 
On  they  advance  full  fifty  thousand  strong. 
Sure  triumph  is  the  burden  of  their  song. 
The  union  soldiers  stricken  with  a  chill 
By  our  reverse  at  fated  Chancellorville, 
Are  still,  as  always,  ready  for  the  fray. 
And  cheerfully  the  "  forward  march  "  obey. 
From   Emmettsburg  and    Taneytown    they 

speed 
At  double  quick;  the  new  commander.  Mead, 


Has  not  arrived,    but  Reynolds,   brave  and 

true,  [through 

Assumes    command;     onward    he    marches 
The  quaint  old  town,  until  he  meets  the  foe. 
The  conflict  rages,  the  initial  blow 
Is  struck  by  Buford;  but  disaster  came. 
The  noble  Reynolds,  born  for  deeds  of  fame. 
Fell  at  the  first  encounter.    The  first  day 
Yields  bitter  fruit,  construe  it  as  we  may. 
'Tis  July  second.    Mead  is  on  the  field. 
Surely  this  mass  of  patriots  ne'er  will  yield, 
Hancock's   and   Slocum's,    Sedgwick's   sixth 

corps  brave. 
Have  all  arrived,  and  surely  they  can  save 
The  day.    'Tis  true  they  strive  until  the  night 
Falls  on  the  scenes,  and  yet  the  fight 
Is  undecided  as  when  Reynolds  fell. 
Great  God,  what  carnage?  Who  can  fully  tell 
The  tale  of  sorrow  here  endured  this  day. 
Haste  on  the  day  of  hallowed  peace  we  pray. 
'Tis  July  third.    Slocum  has  won  Gulp's  Hill. 
The  sixth  corps  bravely  force  the  fight,  until 
Johnson  is  driven  from  the  vantage  ground, 
When  silence  reigns  o'er  all  the  field  around. 
'Tis  noon ;  and  not  a  signal  gun  is  heard. 
At  length  the  quick  air  of  heaven  is  stirred 
As  if  by  thunderbolts;  fierce  shot  and  shell 
With  fearful  havoc  on  our  armj'  tell. 
Our  cannoneers  at  once  return  the  fire. 
And  men  by  hundreds  on  the  ground  expire. 
This  fierce  artillery  fire  was  ne'er  outdone; 
Here  noble  Gushing  fell  upon  his  gun. 
At  length  our  firing  ceases;  silence  reigns. 
And  suddenlj'  across  the  open  plains 
Gome  Pickett's  forces  led  by  Armistead. 
Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.    Are  they  misled? 
Our  firing  ceases;  do  they  deem  us  worn. 
Our  lines  are  all   broken   and   our   courage 

gone? 
It  is  a  sad  mistake.    With  solid  ball 
We  mow  them  down,  but  as  the  columns  fall 
Others  re-form  in  place,  and  onward  still 
They  march  until  they  reach  the  fatal  hill. 
The  bloody  angel  (and  the  name  is  right) 
For  here  is  found  the  thickest  of  the  fignt; 
Here  is  the  contest  that  must  tell  the  tale. 
If  on  this  spot  the  union  army  fail 
No  future  contest  will  by  us  be  won. 
The  stars  and  bars  will  float  over  Washington. 
But  God  is  in  the  conflict.    Backward  flee 
The  battered  lines  of  southern  chivalry. 
Backward  they  flee,  but  leave  their  leader 

dead. 
The  gallant  though  misguided  Armistead. 
Four  hundred  monuments  like  lines  of  light 
Stand  on  this  field  to  mark  the  bloody  flghd 
Here  will  the   nation   come  through  future 

years 
To  show  its  ardor  and  to  shed  its  tears. 
'Tis  well;  this  land  redeemed  by  blood,  is  ours. 
Against  the  hopes  of  hostile  foreign  powers. 
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MRS.  ELLA  D.BENTLEY. 

Born:  New  Orleans,  La.,  1858. 
In  1874,  at  the  ag-e  of  sixteen,  this  lady  was 
married  to  Linden  E.  Bentley,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Donaldsonville  Chief.  She 
is  now  associate-editor  of  that  publication, 
and  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent 
literary   women  of  Louisiana.    Mrs.  Bentley 
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MRS.  ELLA  D.  BENTLEY. 

was  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  again  received  the  re-election.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Times, 
Picayune,  Republican  and  other  prominent 
publications.  Mrs.  Bentley  is  possessed  of 
rare  good  spirits,  is  of  pleasing  address,  and 
a  leader  in  social  circles. 


THE  THRESHOLD. 

Again  we  stand  with  weary,  faltering  feet 

Upon  the  threshold  of  another  year. 
Unclasp  once  more  the  ponderous  scroll  of 
time. 
With  sad  eyes  read  the  record  written  here. 
Across  Its  pages  memory  sends  a  gleam 

Of  sunshine,  or  a  shade  of  deep  regret, 
And  recollection's  mystic  finger  points 

To  that  we  cherish  most  or  would  forget. 
Here  friendship's  hand  has   written   tender 
words. 
And  there  a  trusted  heart  has  proved  un- 
true ; 
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Each  solemn  leaf  is  touched  with  checliered 
tints 
Of  pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  sorrow,  too. 
Yet,  who  would  quaff  the  cup  of  Lethe  to- 
night. 
For  all  the  book  is  stained  with  tears  of  woe, 
Somewhere  it  holds  the  light  of  happier  days. 
Sweet  brightness  in  the  gloom  of  •'  Long 
Ago." 
But  see  the  promise  in  the  distant  east, 

Encarmined  with  the  glow  of  coming  morn; 
The  sobbing  wind  wails  out  the  dead  year's 
dirge. 
Then  laughs  a  greeting  to  the  year  new- 
born. 
And  swells  in  echoes  from  the  walls  of  time 

Up  to  the  splendor  of  the  star-gemmed  sky— 
The  future's  Mecca  tempts  life's  pilgrim  on; 
So  shut  the  book,  and  bid  the  past  good-by. 


FINIS. 
Six  feet  of  earth,  and  a  hero  lies 
Under  the  sheen  of  the  sun-kissed  skies. 
While  a  weeping  nation  stills  its  sighs 

To  whisper  the  meed  of  his  glory; 
Six  feet  of  earth,  and  a  felon's  clay 
Thrust  from  the  pitiless  light  of  day. 
An  Ishmael  outcast,  with  none  to  pray 

Or  grieve  o'er  his  shameful  storj'. 
Six  feet  of  earth,  and  an  honored  wife, 
Whose   pure    hands  weary  of  struggle  and 

strife. 
Caught  at  the  hope  of  a  higher  life, 

And  are   clasped    'neath   the   marble's 
praises; 
Six  feet  of  earth,  and  a  wanton  bold, 
Whose  birth  was  a  crime,  whose  honor  was 
sold 
In  the  market  of  lust,  for  the  glint  of  gold. 

Is  slumbering  under  the  daisies. 
Chiseled  column  and  sculptured  bust, 
Towering  high  over  cherished  dust. 
Or  a  grass-grown  grave  in  the  potter's-field. 
With  only  the  bending  clouds  to  shield: 
Who  knows  the  story  of  chances  lost, 
Of  fond  hearts  broken  and  passion-tossed 
Amid  life's  tumult,  and  who  can  tell 
Which  was  deserving  heaven  or  hell. 


QUIEN  SABE. 

There  is  within  our  souls  a  hidden  life 
Which  those  we  cherish  fondest  cannot  share. 
Where  long  remembered  love  and  tenderwords 
Are  treasured  deep.    And  none   maj"   enter 

there. 
The  secrets  which  we  hold  so  close  to  guess; 
Or  when  we  blithely  laugh,  seem  glad  and 

g'ay. 
Can  tell  how  near  the  bitter  tears  may  press. 
Or  what  deep  griefs  our  sad  hearts  hide  awaj' 
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ANNE  GARDNER  HALE. 

Born:  Newburypoet,  Mass.,  Aug. 3,  1823. 
As  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse  this  lady 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation.  Her  poems 

have  appe;u'ed   in  over  twenty  of  the   leading- 
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ANNE  GARDNER  HALE. 

eastern  periodicals,  from  which  they  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  works  and  is  now 
preparing  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press. 
Mrs.  Hale  is  genial  and  agreeable  in  manners, 
and  very  entertaining  in  convei-sation. 

C  ONQUERING  AND  TO  CONQUEE. 
Now  hath  the  conqueror.  Spring, 

Her  banner  of  life  unfurled; 
Out  from  the  shadow  of  death's  dark  wing 

Calling  the  sleeping  world ! 
Over  the  sunny  hills 

Sending  the  silver  streams. 
Swelling  the  song  of  the  joyous  rills 

'Neath  the  fair  moon's  placid  beams. 
The  blast  of  her  trumpeter,  March, 

Rang  through  the  kingdom's  wide. 
Shivering  winter's  triumph-arch— 

Raising  his  throne  of  pride; 
And  he,  a  dotard  old, 

Fled,  as  his  footsteps  light 
Wakened  to  verdure  the  sere,  dry  wold 

In  the  fairies'  dance  at  night. 
Lady  of  grace  serene. 

Patiently  April  wrought, 


Weaving  a  robe  for  the  beauteous  queen 
From  the  promise  of  life  she  brought. 

Her  scepter  a  budding  spray. 
Her  crown  but  a  flowery  wreath. 

Yet  the  gentle  maid  hath  a  firmer  sway 
Than  the  stern,  cold  king  of  death. 

The  rocks  to  dust  may  fret. 

The  hills  and  mountains  fall. 
On  all  things  earthlj-  death's  seal  be  set, 

Yet  breaks  at  length  his  thrall. 
From  the  crypts  of  the  vanished  past, 

From  the  ashes  of  grim  decay. 
This  earth,  exultant,  brings  forth  at  last 

The  bounding  life  of  May ! 
The  world  is  growing  old  — 

Hoarj'  in  pain  and  crime ; 
Yet,  still,  the  promised  age  of  gold 

Shall  the  years  bring  'round  in  time; 
Sure  —  as  from  winter's  gloom 

Rises  the  spring-time  glow; 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  that  bud  and  bloom 

From  the  buried  bulb  below. 


SONG. 
Come  over  the  hills  to  the  sea,  love! 

Come  over  the  hills  to  the  sea !  [sky 

Here  the  sun  looks  down  from  the  arching 

And  the  wild  winds  wander  free. 
We  will  think  no  more  of  the  sad,  sad  past. 

All  joy  shall  our  future  be, 
And  will  muse  at  will  on  her  kingdom  vast 

As  we  gaze  on  the  open  sea. 
From  the  dismal  wood  and  the  stifling  town. 

Come,  love,  with  your  drooping  heart. 
And  the  mighty  voice  of  the  ocean,  here. 

Shall  bid  each  grief  depart. 
We  will  watch  the  sun  from  his  morning 
couch 

Ascend  to  his  topmost  throne. 
And  fondly  mark  at  the  twilight  hour 

Where  his  lingering  rays  have  shone. 
When  the  moon  comes  up  from  the  glitter- 
ing tide. 

As  if  from  her  diamond  caves. 
We'll  list  to  the  song  of  her  vassal  throng. 

The  ever  restless  waves. 
Where  the  flsher-boats  rock  on  the  yeasty 
deep 

Shall  our  thoughts  in  their  roving  go. 
And  the  white  sea-gull  like  our  glad  hearts 
seem 

As  he  glimmers  to  and  fro. 
Oh !  the  sea  to  us  shall  a  picture  be 

Of  our  unknown  future,  love,— 
With  its  ceaseless  song  and  its  vassal  tides. 

And  its  blue  sky  bent  above ! 
So  come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  sea,  love! 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  sea! 
Forget  the  past,  our  lot  is  cast 

By  the  side  of  tlie  glorious  sea! 
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JOHN  S.  SMITH. 

Born:  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  March  13, 1848. 
This  journalist  is  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Advance,  published   at  Osceola,   Mo. 
He  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Annie  B.  Nal- 


JOHN  S.   SMITH. 

ley.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Smith  have  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Ledger  and  the  periodical 
press  generally.  Mr.  Smith  lias  become  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  numbers  among  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances many  ardent  admirers. 
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WORK  TO-DAY. 

Life  is  but  a  moment  ^ 
It  passeth  soon  away ; 
There  is  no  room  for  idlers, 
There  is  no  time  for  play. 

Toil  ever  without  ceasing. 
With  willing  hands  and  strong; 
And  with  undaunted  courage 
Wage  battle  'gainst  the  wrong. 

Labor  for  a  Master, 
The  toiling  soul  will  win 
A  crown  of  fadeless  glory, 
A  home  that's  free  from  sin. 

Then  be  up  and  doing. 
The  morning's  rosy  light 


May  soon  be  changed  to  shadows 
Of  deep  ahd  cheerless  light. 

"  Onward,"  be  your  motto. 
Oh,  hasten  to  fulfill 
In  love,  each  kind  requirement 
Of  Jesus'  holy  will. 

Soon  you'll  hear  him  calling: 
"  Come,  all  ye  blessed  come. 
And  i-eign  with  me  forever 
In  an  eternal  home." 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

To-day,  the  soft  resplendence. 

Of  morning's  rosy  light. 
Has  filled  the  world  with  gladness. 

Each  heart  with  pure  delight. 

Oh,  consummate  exhaustless, 
The  source  of  human  joy! 

Our  earth  an  Eden  seemeth, 
With  nothing  to  annoy. 

To-morrow,  deepest  shadows 
Have  covered  like  a  pall. 

The  silent  king  of  darkness 
Is  reigning  over  all. 

To-day,  fair  fortune  smileth ; 

The  wealth  of  health  is  ours; 
Our  tireless  feet  are  treading 

In  paths  o'erstrewn  with  flowers ; 

Kind  fi-iends,  with  smiling  faces. 
Speak  words  of  comfort  sweet. 

Until  our  hearts  are  thrilling. 
With  happiness  replete. 

To-morrow,  friends  have  vanished, 
And  all  is  wrapped  in  gloom ; 

Ancony,  faint,  desponding. 
We  near  the  silent  tomb. 

To-day  a  father  liveth, 
A  mother's  voice  I  hear; 

A  brother  and  a  sister 
Fill  home  with  love  and  cheer. 

No  thoughts  of  sorrow  darken 
The  brow  with  ruffled  care ; 

No  clouds  obscure  its  future  — 
All  is  bright  and  fair. 

To-morrow,  all  is  silent; 

Each  fairy  vision's  fled; 
Loved  one,  so  well  rememb'red, 

Are  sleeping  with  its  dead. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

Honor  first  to  him  belongs 
Whose  heart  with  deep  compassion  glows; 
Whose  every  word,  whose  every  deed, 
Intense  humanity  disclose. 
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BURT  FOWLES. 

Born:  Ahnapee,  Wis.,  April  23, 1864. 
The  occupation  of  Burt  Fowles  is  that  of  a 
marble  cutter,  but  be  will  in  all  probability 
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BURT  rOTVXES. 

become  a  minister.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Fowles 
have  appeared  in  a  number  of  well-known 
periodicals,  and  have  received  verj'  flattering 
praise. 

THE  DESERTED  HOME. 

Beside  the  wooded  hill  it  stands 

Forsaken  and  so  awful  still. 
As  tho'  the  tread  of  happy  bands 

Had  never  crossed  its  well-worn  sill 
No  merry  laugh  or  jesting  word  — 

Alas,  no  faithful  watch-dogs  bark, 
No  lowing  of  the  kine  is  heard 

As  evening  shades  grow  long  and  dark. 

The  path  where  many  feet  have  tread 

Is  all  o'ergrown  with  tangled  grass. 
The  orchard  old  whose  trees  are  dead 

And  broken  down,  is  of  the  past. 
The  roof  is  going,  the  door  is  gone. 

And  forward  leans  the  rustic  gate, 
Almost  too  weak  to  stand  alone. 

And  for  the  loved  ones  seems  to  wait. 
No  stranger  now  e'er  enters  there. 

No  gentle  voice  is  heard  in  song. 
No  footsteps  echo  on  the  stair. 

Nor  tread  the  grassy  pathway  long. 


No  merry  laughter  now  is  heard 

By  children's  voices  light  and  gay, 
Naught  but  the  echo  of  the  bird 

That  sings  its  song  and  soars  away. 
Ah !  Gone  are  all  it  held  once  dear, 

Yes,  gone  to  live  in  other  lands. 
And  left  to  crumble  with  the  j-ears 

This  long  deserted  farm-house  stands. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hill 

In  sweet  repose  there  calmly  sleep 
An  aged  pair  in  silence  still. 

And  vigil  o'er  that  home  they  keep. 

THE  MASTER-HAND. 
The  list'ner  stood  in  solemn  awe 
And  listened  to  the  master-hand 
That  idly  roamed  the  keys,  and  saw 
Down  secret  aisles  a  mystic  strand, — 
A  chord  harmonious  rang  and  woke 
To  life  the  silent  empty  space 
Its  echo  drifting  back  —  then  broke 
A  light,  and  glory  filled  the  place  — 
A  pause  —  a  measure  soft  and  slow 
As  whisp'rings  thro'  the  swaying  pine 
Its  cadence  sweet,  and  sad,  and  low. 
From  solemn  depths  to  heights  sublime. 
Then  like  the  great  tempestuous  sea 
With  heaving  breast  'neath  light'ning  flash  — 
Then  breaks  a  calm  that  lulls  the  free. 
Bright  waves  to  rest,  they  cease  to  splash 
But  rip'ling  turn  to  pat'ring  rain 
Whose  drop,  drop,  drop,  drifts  by  — 
A  wail  —  a  sob  —  a  mournful  strain 
That  ending  echoes  back  a  sigh. 


A  LOST  DAY! 
A  lost,  lost  day  —  what  matters  it 

Among  so  many  days? 
With  careless  words  and  idle  wit 

We  drive  dull  care  away. 
Can  one  small  day  be  really  lost 

In  this  great  world  of  ours? 
Can  it  unnoticed  float  across 

The  stream  of  time,  with  hours? 
So  many  idle,  empty  days 

That  ever  go  and  come. 
What  can  it  matter  to  our  waj's 

To  lose  a  single  one? 
So  many  weary,  dreary  days. 

We're  glad  to  waste  a  few. 
We  try  our  best  in  different  ways 

To  lose  just  one  or  two. 
That  day  is  lost  wherein  no  deed 

Of  kindness  has  been  done. 
Where  patient  hand  has  sown  no  seed. 

No  kindly  smile  has  won. 
O  lost,  lost  day !  forever  still. 

Embalmed  with  bitter  tears. 
In  solemn  silence,  wreaking  chill, 

Within  the  tomb  of  years. 
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ANNA  MARIE  NEIS. 

Born:  New  York  City,  Sept.  28,  1867. 
This  j'oung-  lady  is  very  fond  of  literature, 
and  has  written  both  prose  and  verse.    She  is 


ANNA  MARIE  NEIS. 

very  ambitious,  and  is  now  studying  to  be- 
come an  artist.  Miss  Neis  now  resides  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Ho !  the  village  blacksmith, 

All  the  live-long  day. 
The  ringing  of  his  anvil. 

Wears  many  hours  away. 

How  manfully  he  lifts  his  arm. 
And  strikes  the  heavy  blow. 

The  hammer  beating  perfect  time. 
As  he  swings  it  to  and  fro. 

Listen  to  the  anvil ! 

The  sound  is  very  dear. 
As  across  the  little  park. 

It  rings  out  loud  and  clear. 

'Tis  the  onlj^  chiming  sound. 
That  keeps  the  village  stirring. 

For  in  the  quiet  little  town. 
There's  nothing  much  occurring. 

On  a  bright  and  sunny  morning, 

When  the  sky  is  blue. 
And  the  grass  is  fresh  and  green, 

And  slightly  wet  with  dew. 


The  farmer  boy  may  be  seen 

Coming  from  afar, 
With  horse  to  shoe,  wagon  to  fix, 

And  to  get  a  box  cf  tar. 

Then  a  little  chit-chat 

In  a  loud  and  jolly  tone. 
The  farmer  boy  hooks  up  his  horse, 

And  hurries  on  toward  home. 

No  sooner  is  he  out  of  sight, 

Thau  others  come  and  go. 
Thus  keeping  the  village  blacksmith's 
shop 

In  a  continual  glow. 

The  smith  is  known  for  many  a  mile, 
And  greatly  esteemed  it  appears, 

For  he  has  been  the  village  smith 
For  five  and  twenty  years. 

But  things  will  change  as  lime  goes  on 

And  cause  us  deep  despair, 
For  in  the  little  village  shop, 

The  smith  is  no  more  there. 

For  sickness  came  as  it  will  to  all 
Midst  pleasure  and  midst  mirth, 

And  sad  to  say  in  three  short  days 
He  departed  from  this  earth. 

The  shock  is  great  to  all  around. 
Even  those  who  knew  him  not. 

His  death  casts  a  shadow. 
Which  will  not  be  soon  forgot. 

In  the  quiet  little  churchyard 

The  smith  was  laid  low. 
Where  the  green  grass  and  the  flowers, 

Will  soon  begin  to  grow. 

The  birds  will  sing  their  songs 
lu  the  bright  and  genial  days, 

Near  the  lonely  grave  where 
The  village  blacksmith  lays. 


VACATION. 


EXTRACT. 

In  loneliness  there  we  ponder, 

How  long  the  time  will  be. 
Ere  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 

Our  native  town  to  see. 
We  muse,  but  still  we're  happy 

Studying  all  the  day. 
And  as  we  studj'  diligently 

Our  loneliness  wears  awaj'. 

We  long  for  a  glimpse  of  sunshine. 

That  spreads  itself  so  free. 
All  over  the  grass  and  trees  and  flowers, 

And  over  the  whole  country. 
But  still  the  sun  shines  'round  us. 

The  trees  and  flowers  are  all  the  same. 
But  still  it  is  not  the  village 

From  whence  we  shortly  came. 
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CHARLES  L.CLEAVELA^'D. 

Born  :  Vermont,  Feb.  25, 1855. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  have  appeared  iu 
the  Atlantic  Mouthls',   Chicago  Daily  Inter- 
Oceau,  Kews,   Curreut  aud  other  papers  of 


CHARLES  LORENZO    CLEA^T.LAXP, 

equal  prominence,  from  ■which  they  ha\"e  been 
copied  by  the  periodical  press.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  where  he  is  well 
known. 
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A  PINE  WOODS  SONNET. 
Tliis  is  the  inner  circle  of  the  pines; 
Yet  here  within  the  sweet  and  ancient  shade 
The  calls  are  heard  of  labor  and  of  trade  — 
The  saw  mill's  whistle,  as  the  sun  declines 
Breaks   through   this   sohtude;  and   certain 
signs 
Mark  where  shrewd  men  have  keen  inspec- 
tion made 
Of  these  tall   timbers,  whose  square  feet 
arrayed 
Made  quick  their  blood,  as  though  with  mel- 
low wines. 
And  while  that  brook,  Uke  a  full  artery. 
With  silent  force  throbs  through  the  wood- 
land wild. 
While  like  a  breaking  bosom  does  appear 
The  gentle  waving  of  each  tree 
That  stirs  within  the  evening-  breezes  mild. 
It  seems  the  heart  of  Michigan  beats  here  I 


SHE  SPEAKS. 

How  fair  the  moonbeams  mild  that  shine 
Within  the  apple  boughs  and  twine 
With  peaceful  light  the  loving  leaves : 
Hark,  love,  the  whip-poor-will  that  grieves. 
Amid  the  bluff's  secluded  wood. 
For  some  lost  thing-  not  understood. 
Our  little  friend  within  the  grass, 
The  cricket  as  we  slowly  pass. 
Gives  us  a  cheerful  roundelay 
That  chases  every  doubt  away. 


A  WILD  FLOWER. 

Thou  milk-white  creature  of  May  — 
White  petals,  and  golden  hearted  — 

What  dreams  of  a  vanished  day 
Hast  thou  in  memory  started ! 

The  sisters  of  long-  ago 

Were  sweet  to  their  human  brothers 
And  thou  recaUest  the  glow 

Of  a  spring-  above  all  others. 

Ah,  haply  some  careless  wight 
Shall  look  upon  thee  to-morrow. 

From  a  May  day  full  of  delight 
That  hideth  no  old-time  sorrow ; 

And  thy  kin  of  a  future  year 
Shall  meet  him  in  sadder  places ; 

Then  thou  to  his  heart  shalt  appear 
With  earth's  most  heavenlj'  graces : 


STONE. 
Unlike  all  other  shapes  of  earth  that  be 
They    seem.    In   their   uniqueness,    to    one's 

thought 
To  be  with  some  ennobled  passion  fraught  — 
The  rock's  distinct  and  ancient  chivalry  1 


PLOWING. 
My  furrow  is  a  royal  road; 

A  tender  song-  I  sing, 
To  think  my  love  is  standing-  where 

The  glass  is  glittering. 


SYMPATHY. 

Her  sympathy  is  wide  and  sweet. 
Joined  unto  knowledge  deep  and  clear. 

Though  never  be  the  world  complete. 
She  holds  the  simple  creed,  good  cheer. 

As  much  as  is  at  life's  command. 

To  be  the  best  for  heart  and  hand. 


THE  BOYS. 
We  felt  no  need  of  art's  adorning, 

No  thought  of  method's  countless  names. 
The  wakeful  currents  of  the  morning 

Were  flashing  in  our  lusty  frames. 
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MRS.  MARY  JANE  TANNER. 

Born  :  Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  3T,  1837. 
This  lady  has  written  poems  from  an  early 
age,  man}-  of  -whicli  have  been  published  in 
the  Woman's    Exponent  and  other  publica- 
tions of  note.    She  was  married  in  1856,  and  is 


MRS.   MARY  JANE  TANNER. 

tlie  mother  of  a  very  fine  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  who  have  married  and  settled  in 
life.  In  1880  this  poet  issued  Fugitive  Poems, 
a  neat  volume  that  was  well  received  by  the 
press.  Mrs.  Tanner  now  resides  in  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, at  Provo  City. 
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I  GAVE  THEE  ALL. 
I  gave  thee  all,  it  was  not  much. 

Only  the  love  of  one  true  heart; 
A  pulse  that  quicivened  at  thy  toiich, 

A  life  to  form  of  thine  a  part. 
I  gave  a  heart  that  knew  no  g'uile, 

A  loyal  heart  to  thee,  and  true, 
A  lip  to  meet  thee  with  a  smile, 

When  e'er  thy  daily  care  was  through. 
I  had  no  wealth  of  treasured  lore, 

I  had  no  hopes  of  fame  or  power, 
A  maiden's  heart  was  all  the  store 

I  brought  thee  for  a  bridal  dower. 

TO  MY  SON. 
I  would  not  mar  the  gladness 

Of  this,  thy  wedding  day. 
By  telling-  thee  that  sadness 

May  lie  along  the  waj-. 


I  would  not  nip  the  budding- 

Of  young-  love's  opening-  flowers; 
Nor  cast  a  gloom  around  thee 

In  these  bright,  happy  hours. 
I'll  welcome  to  mj-  bosom 

The  fair  young-  bride  you've  won, 
And  pray  that  Heaven  will  prosper 

The  life  that's  j ust  begun. 
Thy  voice  is  soft  and  tender. 

Thy  love  is  warm  and  true. 
From  everj'care  defend  her 

While  life  is  spared  to  you. 
Go  forth  in  life's  stern  battle 

With  loving-  hearts  and  brave, 
And  o'er  thy  every  effort 

God's  gentle  blessings  crave. 
Be  true,  and  good,  and  loyal. 

And  count  it  not  a  loss 
To  have  a  liind  companion 

To  share  each  daily  cross. 
Then  may  the  passing-  hours 

Thy  love's  young-  dream  define. 
And  strew  thy  path  with  flowers. 

E'en  unto  life's  decline. 
And  fondly  round  you  gather. 

At  life's  last  ebbing-  tide, 
The  pledges  of  your  union. 

More  dear  than  all  beside. 
May  Heaven  reward  your  labors. 

And  plenty  fill  your  store. 
Till  angel  arras  shall  bear  you 

Unto  the  other  shore. 


DO  YOU  EEMEMBER. 

EXTRACT. 

Do  you  remember,  darling 

The  little  prayer  I  made. 
Above  my  precious  infant. 

When  on  my  bosom  laid'? 
It  was  our  first-born  baby. 

The  pledges  of  love  and  youth, 
I  prayed  the  Lord  to  guide  it 

In  ways  of  peace  and  truth. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning, 

A  well-remembered  day, 
The  sun  arose  in  gladness. 

And  shone  along  the  way. 
We  thanked  God  for  His  goodness, 

And  for  the  danger  passed. 
And  for  the  lovely  infant 

That  filled  our  hearts  at  last. 
We  dreamed  that  fame  and  glory 

In  life's  hard  battle  won ; 
And  deeds  that  live  in  story 

Should  deck  our  darling-  son. 
We  thought  that  hope's  fruition 

Would  fill  our  glad  young-  hearts. 
And  give  his  young-  life's  mission 

The  joy  that  love  imparts. 
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JOHN  SAMUEL  r>FORTUNE. 

Born:  Elk  Creek,  Neb.,  Aug.  22, 1862. 
Emigrating  to  California  in  1875,  Mr.  LaFor- 
tune  now  resides  at  Tulare.    At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  became  the  associate-editor  of  a 
local  iiaper.  and  from  that  time  he  has  contri- 


JOHN   SAMUEL   L'FORTUNE. 


buted  poems  more  or  less  to  the  public  press. 
In  1887  Mr.  LaFortune  became  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Tulare  Democratic  Free 
Press.  For  nearly  three  years  this  journalist 
has  been  connected  with  staff  of  telegraphic 
correspondence  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 
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CALIFORNIA  SPEING. 
Our  California  hills  are  green,  'tis  Spring, 
The  Vales  are  rife  with  Song  and  blossoming. 

The  flowers  of  many  lands  we  here  behold. 
In  dress  of  amber,  purple,  red  and  gold. 

The  birds  in   chambers   green    and  streams 

along, 
The  forests  wake  with  bursts  of  matin  song. 

Aurora  gilds  the  stream,  the  field  and  plain. 
And  Ceres  smiling  walks  the  fields  of  grain. 

At  Eve  when  in  the  glorious  golden  west. 
The  Sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hills  to  rest; 

O'er  the  mountains  like  a  blushing  bride. 


The  moon  looks   o'er  the  valleys,    fair    and 

wide; 
And  paints  the  verdure  here  in  darker  hue. 
And  gilds  the  snowj"  mounts  against  the  blue. 

'Tis  then  the  hour  when  loving  eyes  shine  out. 
And  Cupid  smiles,  and  rosebud-lips  do  pout. 

Oh,  Cahfornia's  hills  and  spangled  bowers. 
Her  singing  birds  and  cool  refreshing  show- 
ers. 
Her  orange  groves  and  her   swift  blushing 

streams, 
Are  fairer  than  the  poet's  idle  dreams. 


ELDORADO. 
Peace  smiles  upon  the  verdant  hills 

And  o'er  the  flowery  dells. 
And  from  ten  thousand  flashing  rills 

Fair  Nature's  pean  swells. 

Here  side  by  side  this  Spring-tide  day. 
Earth's  fairest  flowers  gleam; 

The  royal  purple  and  the  gray 
Contrast  their  glowing  sheen. 

There's  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills," 

The  flocks  roam  by  the  lea; 
While  flelds  of  grain  the  wide  plains  fill 

From  mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  feathered  songster  blithely  sings 

Among  the  fruited  trees. 
From  bloom  to  flower  on  busy  wings 

Speed  on  the  busj-  bees. 

The  river's  sing  their  songs  of  praise. 

The  wooded  banks  prolong; 
The  echo  of  their  roundelays 

Their  simple,  grateful  song. 

Afar  the  mountain's  fleecy  crown 

And  robe  of  dazzling  white. 
On  fields  of  waviug  grain  look  down 

With  brilliant  sparkUng  light. 

There  miners  break  the  stubborn  earth 

Beneath  the  mountain  pine. 
Or  toil  where  sunlight  ne'er  had  birth 

Within  tlie  gloomy  mine. 

A  lily  stands  beside  the  sea, 

A  fair  and  saintly  queen  — 
Her  Kingdom  is  the  dark-blue  sea. 

The  hills  and  valleys  green. 

There  commerce  threads  its  snowy  wings 

Outreaching  far  and  wide. 
The  wealtli  of  foreign  lands  it  bi-iugs 

On  each  recurring  tide. 

O,  land  by  many  poets  sung, 

O,  land  by  natui-e  blest. 
How  proud  Thy  place,  fair  lands  among, 

Bright  daugliters  of  the  west. 
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KATHARINE  J.  MOORE. 

Born:  B.^lto,  Md.,  in  1860. 
One  of  the  well-kuowu  local  poets  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  is  Miss  Kathie  Moore.  Although 
born  in  Maryland  she  claims  Pennsylvania  as 
her  native  state,  her  family  locating-  there 
when  Kathie  was  but  a  few  months  old.  With 
the  exception  of  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in 


KATHARINE  JOSEPHINE  MOORE. 

traveling,  the  whole  of  her  life  has  been 
passed  quietly  in  the  little  vallej'  city  of 
York,  Pa.  Miss  Kathie  graduated  from  the 
high  school  of  that  place  in  1876,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  taught  school.  Later 
Miss  Moore  took  charge  of  The  Kaleidoscope, 
a  child's  magazine.  She  is  now  engaged  as 
editor  of  The  Home  Guard,  and  also  as  assist- 
ant editor  of  The  Fountain,  a  first-class  month- 
ly magazine  devoted  to  supplementarj-  read- 
ing in  the  schools. 
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THE  TANGLE  OF  GRASSES. 
A  tangle  of  dripping  grasses 

With  daisies  abloom  and  sweet, 
A  shining  of  placid  waters 

Where  land  and  the  river  meet. 
Beyond,  fair  slopes  of  the  grasses, 

Fair  clumps  of  the  daisy  sheen, 
A  sky  stooping  tenderly  over, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  between. 
Beyond  on  the  fair,  wide  river, 

A  glinting  of  sunlight  afar. 


A  gleaming  of  wide,  white  lilies, 

A  sail  shining  out  like  a  star. 
A  vision  outlying  in  sunshine; 

A  land  and  a  river  serene  — 
Life  blooming  and  death  like  a  river, 

A  tangle  of  grasses  between. 
Life  blooming  and  death  like  a  river; 

Forever  it  touches  life's  strand. 
With  naught  but  a  tangle  of  grasses 

Dividing  the  water  and  land. 


I  CAN'T  HELP  IT. 
If,  in  between  my  page  and  me. 
This  languid,  dreamy  weather. 
There  comes  a  face  I  used  to  see 
When  we  two  were  together; 
If  mem'ries  of  those  sweet  old  days 
Bloom  out  from  time's  embalming  haze, 
And  thoughts  more  dear  than  I  can  tell 
Awake  and  bind  me  with  their  spell, — 
Well  — I  can't  help  it! 

And  if  between  my  page  and  me. 

This  fragrant,  sunnj'  weather. 

There  comes  a  tune  I  used  to  know 

When  we  two  were  together; 

And  if  I  think  her  tender  eyes 

More  pure  than  are  these  clear  June  skies, 

And  if  I  think  her  sunny  smile 

Might  all  earth's  weary  cares  beguile. 

Well  — I  can't  help  it! 

A  picture  grows  upon  my  page. 

We  two  are  there  together ; 

We  drive  through  mists  of  drenching  rain; 

But  who  minds  cloudy  weather? 

And  if  I  call  that  time  most  fair. 

And  wish  that  we  again  were  there. 

And  if  I  fancy  that  she,  too. 

Deems  that  the  gladdest  day  she  knew, 

Well  — I  can't  help  it! 

Ah,  well !  those  daj-s  are  past  and  gone  — 

Those  days  of  perfect  weather. 

Our  paths  lie  so  remote,— could  they 

Have  once  been  near  togetlier, 

But  if  I  long,  just  once,  to  go 

To  where  the  cool  north  breezes  blow. 

And  if  I  long,  just  once,  to  see 

That  face  grow  bright  with  smiles  for  me, 

Well  — I  can't  help  it! 


EXTRACT. 
There's  a  patter  and  a  tapping  on  the  pane. 
And  the  music  of  a  steadj'  falling  rain. 
As  it  falleth, 

Falleth, 

Falleth, 
On  the  eartli  so  In-own  and  bare. 
Where  in  summer  time  the  grasses  grew 
So  green  and  high  and  fair. 
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JOHX  LETCHER  PATTERSON. 

BoEx:  Lexington,  Ky.,  June  10, 1863. 
Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1883,  Mr.  Patter- 
son later  entered  the  profession  of  teaching-, 
and  is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ver- 


JOHN  LETCHER  PATTERSON. 

sailles.  Prof.  Patterson  has  contributed  quite 
extensively  some  very  fine  poems  to  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  and  hopes  soon  to  issue  a  vo- 
lume of  his  productions. 

TWO  SIGHS. 

One  sigh  for  a  song. 
For  a  song  that  is  sung; 
It  was  sung  me  erst  long 
Was  the  song. 
And  one  for  a  rose. 
For  a  rose  whilom  white. 
It  is  faded  to-night 
Is  the  rose. 
Love  sang  me  the  song. 
And  love  gave  me  the  flower 
In  a  long  vanished  hour- 
Rose  and  song. 
And  so  will  I  sigh 
Since  'tis  all  love  has  left; 

When  in  thought  I'm  adrift. 
Will  I  sigh. 
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rXDER  THE  ASPENS. 
The  minstrel  wnid's  love-touch  has  made 
The  gleaming  hosom  of  the  lake 


To  palpitate  in  sweet  alarm. 

The  aspen  trees  resent  the  kiss 

The  saucy  reveller  gave,  trembling 

Musically  to  eye  and  ear. 

While  silver  leaves  beam  like  faint  stars 

And  twinkle  in  the  tender  blue. 

A  careless  dreamer  lies  beneath 

The  milky  way  of  leaves,  and  loves 

To  hear  the  tales  the  aspens  tell 

How  such  a  lover  said  >•  I  love," 

And  carved  within  their  snowy  peel 

Two  names  he  would  were  one. 


OVER  A  PICTURE. 

Sweet  girl,  1  love  thee  for  thy  face 
Where  soul  and  beautj'  find  a  place 
To  dwell  with  purity.    A  mien 
Of  poesy's  conceit  hast  thou  — 
In  Grecian  mind  thou  must  have  been 
A  Goddess  meant  for  Parian  snow. 
God  took  the  thought  and  chiseled  thee 
From  his  divine  and  throbbing  clay. 
Above  the  pictured  face  I  dream 
And  look  until  my  eyes  grow  dim ; 
Her  features  blend  into  a  blot. 
My  heart's  cold  altar  of  desire. 
Her  eye,  a  fiame  forget-me-not 
Shall  light  forever  with  pure  flre, 
And  by  those  heaven-tender  eyes 
Shall  burn  a  holy  sacrifice. 


TO  A  MOCKING  BIRD. 

When  the  slender  shallop  of  the  moon 
GUdes  among  the  stars  on  the  purple  sea, 
Propelledby  sails  unseen  and  winds  unknown. 
Dashing  softly  earthward  a  silver  spray, 
Wakeful  thou  art  singing  dreamily. 
All  unbeautif  ul  is  now  unseen 
Beneath  the  silver-plating  of  the  spray, 
The  white-robed  Earth  swings  incense  to  her 

queen, 
And  silent  are  the  choristers  for  thee 
To  sing  the  solo  of  thy  roundelay. 
Poet-laureate  of  blossomed  glade, 
The  interwoven  notes  of  melodj- 
Which  loudly  fill  thy  ruffled  throat  or  fade. 
And  faint  in  tenderness  from  tree  to  tree 
Were  made  for  such  a  night,  the  niglit  for 

thee. 
Fragrant  almost  is  thy  minstrelsy !        [bliss— 
I  scarcely  know    which    sense   receives  the 
I  hear  it,  smell  it  with  the  apple  tree, 
And  even  feel  it  with  the  breezes'  kiss. 
So  all  pervading  is  its  tenderness. 
And  beautiful  is  eaj?h  phantasy 
Awakened  by  thy  song—  a  prayer  were  true 
Than  any  christian  even  sent  on  high, 
And  peaceful  calmness  comes  with  thy  adieu 
As  that  pure  orison  transcends  the  blue. 
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sentative  to  the  Vermont  legislature.  In  1886 
he  received  the  deg-ree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington.  The 
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later  at  West  Side,  where  he  is  at  present 
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POEM. 

Tliree  and  iif ty  years ;  years  f raught-with  care, 

and  toil  have  passed. 
Though    not   lost,    yet    reckoned    evermore 

among  the  vast 
Realm  of  years,  filling  the  cycle  of  eternal 

ages ; 
Whose    annals  are  worthy  of  historians   or 

sages. 
Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when  it  was 

said. 
That  a  lovely  blue-ej-ed  maiden  to  the  altar  led 
In  a  plain    gown,    nature's   beauty  mantled 

with  golden  hair. 
By  a  stately  young  man,—  weren't  they  a  love- 
ly pair ! 


There  lived  a  respectable  tanner  in   Bristol 

town, 
A  royal  good  man,—  since  honored  with  the 

governor's  gown ; 
And  well  to  do,  he   had,    'twas  thought  for 

those  early  daj^s. 
Something  uncommon  to  see,  much  less  to 

own  a  chaise. 
One  delightful  morn  in  earl3'   spring,  John 

hastened  to  hire 
The  chaise,  that  they  might  ride  all  the  day 

long  and  not  tire. 
To  the  parson  in  great  pompt  and  ease  they 

sped  away. 
And  they  twain,  until  death  should  part,  were 

made  on  that  day. 
All  day  long  through  the  streets  of  the  town 

in  burning  sun, 
For  what  do  you  suppose  they'd   now   care 

since  they  are  one? 
Up  and  down  hill,  over  dale  rode  they  merry 

and  gay. 
This,  you  will  remember  was  fifty-three  years 

to-day. 

Think  j'ou  not  the  bride  with  sparkling  eyes, 

afi'eetion's  beauty. 
And  the  groom,  kind  and  true,  ever  strong 

and  brave  to  duty. 
Were  as  worthy  a   couple  as  ever  achieved 

success? 
More  than  miniature  of  hope  and  promise  they 

possess. 
Firm  and  manly,  true  and   virtuously  side 

by  side. 
Braving  the   storms,   sharing  the   toils   and 

stemming  the  tide ; 
John  and  Dorothy  to  each  other,  happiness 

and  strength 
Have   been,    riches,    too,    and  blessing,    the 

whole  journey's  length. 

This  anniversary  of  your  solemn  nuptial 
vows. 

While  over  life's  rolling  main,  your  bark, 
storm-tossed,  still  plows, 

Is  a  noble  monument  of  God's  most  holy  laws. 

Reared  and  dedicated  this  daj^  to  the  mar- 
riage cause. 

Dear  parents,  of  children  you've  had  the  num- 
ber of  eleven, 

Of  boys  a  large  group  all  in  a  row  the  sacred 
seven ; 

One  boy,  then  three  girls,  God  added,  to  jour 
lives  now  troubled ; 

Wonder  surprising,  behold!  the  eleven  have 
doubled. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  the  royal  prince 

was  named, 
Exampled  the  Swedish  warrior  marched,  but 

never  maimed, 
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"With  the  boys  in  blue  to  the  front,  often 

times  forsaken ; 
The  war  over,  for  better  or  vrorse,  Nellie  was 

taken. 
The  first  name  was  appropriate  to  the   very 

letter, 
In  search  of  another,  and  for  the  want  of  a 

better. 
Since  for  a  girl  a  royal  name  is  difBcultto  find, 
Liza  Ann  given  to  Batchelder's  arts  much 

study  in  mind. 
Clarinda  Jane  Bartlett  appears  along  in  the 

train. 
Fraught  with  such  a  name,   will  ever  work 

with  might  and  main ; 
With  a  heart  as  broad  as  the  name,   Cupid 

from  above 
For  a  Sanborn  filled  with  sweet  nectar,  the 

cup  of  love.  [sire. 

Records  old  and  poets  many,  sage  alike  with 
Gleaning  for  names,  the  spell  was   broken, 

Laura  Maria 
Sounded  forth,   and  before   the    last  maiden 

corner  passed, 
Tailoress  she  was,  a  Taylor  truly  is  at  last. 
Exploring  the  realms  of  the  dead,  the  living 

inspire. 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Jr.,   explored   no    farther 

than  the  choir. 
Perchance,  charmed  with  Helen,  afair  daugh- 

er  of  these  lands. 
Has  music  enough,  since  they  joined  hearts 

and  hands. 
Giving  many  mechanics,  the  smith  and  the 

wheel-right. 
But  none  skilled  in  oratory,  nor  teachers  of 

the  right. 
To  this  sacradotal   office  was  given    George 

Henry, 
Who  associated  with  him  in  this  portion,  Jen- 
nie. 
Charles  Albert,  a  mighty  prince  over  his  house 

doth  reign ; 
To   Frankie,    his   idol  joined,  forever  to  re- 
main. 
Not  to  a  heathen  God,  all  hallowed  blood  of- 
fering. 
But  at  liberty's  altar,  for  freedom  laboring. 
From  the  royal  line  of  gubernatorial  fame, 
Levi  Woodbury,  honest  and  true,  derived  his 

name. 
Wandering  far  and  wide  over  western  prair- 
ies vast. 
Roamed  till  satisfied,  concluded  to  take  Tillie 

at  last. 
The   parents  before  the    altar    consecrate  a 

teacher. 
And  christened  a  circuit  rider.  Holman  Kel- 

ley,  the  preacher. 
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The  writer,  to  exalted  fame  no  high  claims 

can  lay. 
But  to  parents  and  Phie,  ever  grateful  tribute 

pay. 
Myron  Lincoln,  from  Abe's  own  bosom  with 

genius  full. 
The  thuuder  and  roar  of  engine  and  throttle 

pull 
His  highest  glory ;  and  Maggie  his  fond  admir- 
ation, 
Now  flying  on  his  steed  o'er  plain,  sweeping 

in  rotation. 
The  seventh  son  in  row,  failing  in  a  name 

more  renowned, 
Almon  Curtis,  for  his  Addie,  much  preference 

abound. 
The  Doctor  most  aptly  and  potently  applies 

his  skill. 
The  old  homestead  in  Bristol  town,  ever  dear, 

to  till. 
Dear  parents,  of  all  your  long  and  respectable 

train. 
Only  four  of  your  own   in  old  New  England 

remain ; 
Six  are  scattered  thoughout  the  great  west  for 

a  short  time. 
And  one  is  abiding  in  Florida's  sunny  cliaie. 

In  this  world  of  conflict  and  change  sundered 
must  we  be, 

But  God  grant  that  all  may  be  gathered  be- 
yond the  sea. 

With  devout  thankfulness,  not  one  is  counted 
to-day. 

With  the  sacred  dead,  consigned  in  mother 
earth  to  lay. 

Sail  on  thou  storm-rocked  bark  with  thy  sil- 
vered locks  like  sails 

Floating  in  the  autumnal  breeze,  borne  from 
heaven's  gales; 

Thy  knitted  bows,  dew  bedecked  and  all 
wrinkled  with  age. 

Gemmed  with  many  stars;  thy  soul's  eternal 
love  engage. 

May  it  never  tempest-riven  be,  or  caused  to 

strand 
Till  thy    lives   in  snowy  whiteness  gain  the 

glory  land. 
Thou  liast  almost  gained  the  heavenly  port: 

Sail  on! 
Night  a  little  longer,  then  'twill  be  eternal 

morn. 
Once  more  dear  ones  we  turn  and  linger  in 

the  old  home. 
While  our  hearts  and  minds  arise  to  heaven's 

dome, 
That  in  this  dear  home  your  children  you  may 

often  view. 
Till  this  spot  and  each  other  on  earth  we  bid 

adieu. 
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Born:  Bible  Grove,  Mo.,  Nov.  17, 1866. 

At  eighteen  yeai's  of  age  Charley  entered  the 
state  normal   school  at  Kirksville,  which  he 
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attended  three  years, and  subsequently  taught 
school,  which  profession  he  still  pursues  in 
California.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Updyke  have 
frequently  appeared  in  the  local  press. 


AUTUMN. 

The  summer  days  have  passed  and  gone, 
And  winter  hours  are  uearing-. 

The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees 
And  autumn  tracks  appearing. 

The  cold  wind  hlows  and  roars  without, 
The  grass  is  nipped  and  dying; 

All  nature  tries  to  tell  the  world 
That  autumn  days  are  flj'ing. 

The  trees  look  hare  and  desolate, 

The  fields  are  ripe  with  corn ; 
The  flowers,  dead,  doth  hang  their  head- 

AU  nature  seems  to  mourn. 

And  now  as  these  sad  scenes  appear. 

My  heart  returns  at  last 
To  my  old  home  among  the  hills 

Whei'e  youth's  bright  hours  were  past. 
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How  pleasant  were  those  hours  of  life 

When  I  was  young  and  fleet; 
My  pathway  seemed  all  strewn  with  flowers, 

With  odors  fresh  and  sweet. 

But  manhood  days  are  flitting  now 

Before  the  rising  sun, 
And  life  will  soon  be  ended  here  — 

The  battle  lost  or  won. 

O !  may  I  labor  long  and  hard. 

This  battlefield  to  win. 
And  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage 

To  triumph  over  sin. 

To  make  the  most  of  Life  on  earth, 

Oh  may  this  be  my  aim : 
To  feed  the  hungry,  cheer  the  weak, 

And  win  a  noble  name. 

And  when  I  close  this  earthly  life, 

Oh,  may  my  soul  be  pure! 
And  then  may  I  ascend  on  high 

Forever  to  endure. 


THE  GARDEN. 

One  day  not  many  years  ago, 
Through  a  garden  fair  I  strayed; 

Bright  flowers  with  pleasant  odors 
On  every  side  were  laid. 

I  stopped  to  gaze  upon  them, 
When  a  sweet  sound  met  my  ear; 

The  voice  was  so  kind  and  gentle 
I  scarcely  could  it  hear. 

It  came  from  something  higher 
Than  the  stately  sunflower's  head. 

But  1  stood  to  listen  calmly. 
And  this  is  what  it  said : 

"  O  man,  thou  noble  creature, 

Why  art  thou  often  sad? 
Made  in  the  image  of  thy  God, 

Be  ever  kind  and  glad. 

"  Look  on  me  and  whoe'er  thou  art, 
A  lesson  thou  should'st  learn. 

By  watching  me  from  morn  till  night. 
And  seeing  how  I  turn. 

"  ^ly  yellow  head  all  day  I  bow 

Unto  the  golden  sun: 
And  you  should  ever  bow  your  head 

Unto  a  greater  One. 

'■  In  eai'ly  morning  face  the  light 
And  keep  it  from  behind  thee ; 

So  when  the  gard'ner  comes  at  eve 
All  ready  he  will  find  thee. 

"  Then  if  the  day  be  long  or  short 
A  conscience  clear  you'll  hold; 

And  wlien  at  sunset  thou  art  called. 
You'll  have  a  crown  of  gold." 
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TIME. 

PART  I. 

Just  merging  from  the  simple  walks  of  child- 
hood's merry  ways. 

The  youth  and  maiden,  peering  forth  with  all- 
impatient  gaze, 

The  fields  of  man  and  womanhood,  in  glowing 
color  see. 

And  long  to  pass  the  border  line,— to  solve 
their  mystery. 

Time  passes  all  too  slowly  now,  scarce  seems 
to  move  at  all, 

While  o'er  the  youthful  senses,  dreams  of  fu- 
ture blessings  fall: 

For  that  future  in  the  distance,  ever  fair  and 
tempting-  lies, — 

Youth  fain  would  overleap  all  bounds  and 
seize  the  glowing  prize. 

0,  thou  whose  boyish  mind  is  filled  with  visions 
fair  to  see ! 


Dream  on  for  soon  enough  thou'lt  wake  to 

stern  reality; 
Be  not  impatient,— lagging-  time  ere  long  will 

use  his  wings. 
Then  watch  —  for  only  active  hands  can  catch 

the  good  he  brings  I 
And,  little  maid  with  beaming-  face  and  softly 

glowing  eyes. 
In  which  a  child's  unconscious  grace  and  wo- 
man's power  lies. 
The  path  that  tbou  art  treading-  now  is  fair 

with  budding-  flowers  — 
Enjoy  their  iDloom,  they'll  vanish  soon  with 

girlhood's  care-free  hours. 

PART  II. 

Now  time  reveals  the  man's  strong  will, 
Youth's  radiant  halo  lingers  still. 

But  life  is  growing  real. 
With  busy  hands  and  active  brain. 
The  toiling-  man  strives  hard  to  gain 

The  dreaming  youth's  ideal. 
The  maid,  her  happy,  girlish  days 
Half-hidden  by  time's  misty  haze. 

In  earnest,  thoughtful  mood. 
At  last  within  tlie  threshold  stands. 
Takes  up,  with  untaught,  trembling-  hand, 

The  task  of  womanhood. 
'Tis  thus  life's  springtime  slips  away. 
Till,  flying  fast,  each  summer  daj" 

To  man  and  woman  calls ; 
(Time's  sands,  how  swiftly  now  they  run  I) 
"Let  summer's  work  be  quicklj'  done. 

Before  the  autumn  falls'  " 

PART  III. 

Softly  now,  with  measured  tread. 
Trembling  feet  with  snowy  head. 
All  youth's  glowing  fire  dead, 

See  the  aged  come ! 
Broken  idols,  severed  bands, 
Chastened  hearts  and  patient  hands. 
Wide  for  them  the  portal  stands, 
They  are  almost  home. 

Through  the  changing  scenes  of  life. 
Fraught  with  joy —  with  sadness  rife, 
Past  the  dreaming,  past  the  strife, 

Seed-time,  harvest  gone; 
Backward  turn  the  dimmed  eyes, 
Back  to  where  the  life-work  lies. 
Deeds  of  light  or  darkness  rise, 

Past  recall,— they're  done! 

Memories  happy,  memories  sad. 
Bright  or  gloomy,  good  or  bad. 
Noble  acts  or  errors  made  — 

Each  and  all  abide; 
While  time's  stream  flows  softly  on. 
Bearing-  to  the  land  unknown. 
Sage  and  infant,— every  one. 

On  its  ceaseless  tide. 
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SONGS  AND  SINGING. 
Is  the  life  of  song-  so  fleeting-? 
Like  an  airy  shade  a-g-reeting 

Of  a  thrush  or  linnet  in  the  dewy  morning-; 
Nay  immortal  is  its  power. 
Life  on  earth  is  but  an  hour  li'o.g. 

Of  its  endless  inspiration,  its  eternal  dawn- 
Words  of  joy,  or  sobs  of  sorrow. 
Love's  enchantment,  hope's  bright  morrow. 
Calm  of  peace,  or  thrill  of  pleasure 
Will  o'erflow  in  rhythmic  measure. 

While  the  soul  has  glad  existence  in  worlds 
of  divine  adorning. 
When  thou  has  almost  crossed  the  ocean. 
Passed  its  heaving-,  wild  commotion. 

Almost  reached  the  restful,  quiet  haven  of 
thy  quest. 
When  "  Jerusalem  the  golden  " 
In  the  twilight  is  beholden. 

Faintly  gleaming-  through  the  amber,  au- 
tumn heavens  in  the  west. 
Take  thy  lute  again  for  singing. 
All  thy  youthful  Are  upspringing. 

Like  the  swan's  thy  last  song  be  thy  best. 


I  AM  LOOKING. 
I  am  looking  o'er  the  dreary  mist. 

Which,  stretching  far  away. 
Conceals  the  mountain's  wooded  brow 
And  the  broad  river's  sparkling  flovr. 

And  dims  the  light  of  day. 
Makes  sad  this  fading  light  of  day. 
And  now  my  busy  fancy  fills 

That  mist  with  richest  dower 
Of  g-orgeous  scenes  in  eastern  clime. 
Palace,  and  dome,  and  vesper  chime. 

For  this  lone  twilight  hour. 
This  still,  sad,  dreamy  hour. 
Beyond  it  all  I  seem  to  hear 

Old  Ocean's  murmurs  come. 
And  see  the  white  sails  dimly  glide 
Far  off  on  the  receding  tide. 

Joyfully  sailing  home ; 
Bearing  fond  hearts  toward  home. 
Would  that  it  were  not  fancy's  dream 

And  I  were  on  that  sea. 
Rushing  as  swift  as  thought  can  fly 
Through  mist  and  foam  and  surging-  high 

My  home  once  more  to  see. 
With  my  loved  ones  to  be. 


SHADOWS. 


I  am  sitting  in  the  moonlight 

And  looking-  o'er  the  snow. 
Where  shadows  from  the  tree  tops 

Are  gliding-  to  and  fro. 
And  T  am  thinking-  of  the  shadow 

Of  that  Reaper  cold  and  strong. 
Who  is  gathering-  in  his  harvest 

Night  and  day  the  whole  year  long. 
To  some  he  seems  an  angel, 

With  face  of  heavenly  light; 
To  others  grim  and  fearful. 

With  countenance  of  night; 
But  I  have  only  seen  his  shadow 

Fall  o'er  the  loved  ones  gone. 
And  I've  shuddered  at  his  footsteps 

As  I've  heard  them  stealing  on. 
And  yet  my  heart  oft  pi-ayeth, 

Let  the  shadow  fall  on  me; 
'Tis  not  because  so  radiant 

Is  that  changeless  smile  I  see 
On  the  still  face  stamped  forever. 

Of  the  pale  earth-freed  one, 
'Tis  not  because  the  sorrowing 

And  toiling  all  are  done. 
No,  'tis  a  sweeter  blessing, 

My  soul  desires  to  win 
From  the  shadow  of  the  Reaper, 

'Tis  freedom  from  all  sin ; 
For  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus 

Are  free  from  earthly  stain, 
And  when  the  shadow  falleth 

Thev'U  know  no  sin  again. 
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THOMAS  F.PORTER. 

Bokn:  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  30,  1847. 
This  gentleman  is  possessed  of  fine  literary 
talent;  wrote  a  column  weekly  for  the  Dan- 
bury  News  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  is  a  con- 
tributor of  both  prose  and  verse  to  the  Judge, 
Boston  Joui'iial,    Yankee  liludc.  the  Waverly 
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THOMAS    FREEMAN    I'OliTEK. 

Magazine  and  the  periodical  press  generally, 
besides  doing  considerable  reportorial  work 
for  the  local  press.  Mr.  Porter  is  prominent 
in  Odd  Fellowship,  and  is  a  Mason,  and  has 
held  numerous  positions  of  trust.  He  is  now 
principally  engaged  in  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  is  well  known. 

THE  BIRD'S  REPLY. 

What's  your  mission  little  bird. 

To  this  world  so  cold  and  drear? 
I  with  joy  your  songs  have  heard 

From  my  window  many  a  year. 
Oft  with  thee  my  lunch  was  shared, 

And  you  gave  me  good  return ; 
Why  have  you  so  long  been  spared? 

Please  reply;  I  wish  to  learn. 
Others  1  have  seen  like  you. 

But  so  soon  they  flew  away, 
While  your  song  is  ever  new. 

And  it  cheers  me  day  by  day. 
Thus  I  did  the  birdling  chide. 

Thus  the  bird  replied  to  me : 
Tho'  the  world  be  great  and  wide, 

I  but  live  to  sing  for  thee. 


THE  WILL  IS   MORE   THAN    HALF   THE 
MAN. 
The  claim  I  make  is  strong  and  bold. 

And  yet  disprove  the  same  who  can, 
Whether  of  big  or  little  mold 

The  will  is  more  than  half  the  man. 
The  men  who  scale  the  heights  of  fame. 

Leaving  the  aimless  throng  below. 
And  chisel  there  a  deathless  name. 

Are  those  alone  who  will  it  so. 
Whoever  turns  the  written  page 

To  see  bj'  what  mj'sterious  skill 
Men  stamp  themselves  upon  their  age 

Will  find  that  it  is  force  of  will. 
Why  idly  prate  that  fortune,  luck. 

Aids  men  some  great  work  to  fulfill. 
A^ray  M-ith  this;  blind  guides!  'Tis  pluck. 

Determination,  courage,  will. 
Luck  does  not  guide  the  artist's  hand 

To  paint  those  forms  which  live  for  aye, 
Nor  cause  the  sculptor's  work  to  stand 

Deathless  in  marble,  bronze  or  clay. 
Luck  never  made  a  martyr  strong 

To  suffer  for  the  true  and  right; 
Luck  never  wrote  a  deathless  song-. 

Or  armed  a  chieftain  for  the  fight. 
The  claim  I  make  is  strong  and  bold. 

And  yet  disprove  the  same  who  can. 
Whether  of  big  or  little  mold 

The  will  is  more  than  half  the  man. 


THY  NEIGHBOR. 

Who  is  thy  neighbor?  all  who  need 

The  cai-e  and  comfort  you  can  give. 
Despite  their  country  or  their  creed. 

Despite  the  land  in  which  they  live. 
Who  is  thy  neighbor?  they  whose  eyes 

Are  dimmed  by  sorrow,  pain  and  grief; 
These  claim  thy  sympathy ;  arise. 

And  carry  to  such  souls  relief. 
Thy  neighbor  he  whose  bleeding  feet 

Need  shelter  from  the  winter's  cold  — 
Who  gives  such  shoes  or  bread  to  eat 

Have  a  reward  worth  more  than  gold. 
Who  is  thy  neighbor?  she  whose  way 

With  thorns  and  brambles  sharp  are  fraught. 
Go!  smooth  that  hard  rough  road  to-day 

And  both  to  heaven  were  nearer  brought. 
Thy  neighbor  he  who  thirsts  for  drink 

And  soon  must  fall  to  depths  below— 
Haste :  snatch  him  from  that  awful  briuk 

And  angel  bands  thy  deed  shall  know. 
Thy  neighbor  he  whose  honest  name 

The  thrusts  of  scandal  deep  have  slain  — 
Fly  to  him,  and  in  love  proclaim 

That  this  world's  hate  is  heavenly  gain. 
Who  is  thy  neighbor?  all  who  need 

The  care  and  comfort  you  can  give; 
Despite  their  country  or  their  creed. 

Despite  the  land  in  which  they  hve. 
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AUGUSTA  J.CROCHERON. 

Born:  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 1844. 
When  grown  to  womanhood,  Augusta  went 
to  Utah  with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  was 
married  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  now  has  a  fam- 
ily of  three  sons  and  two  daugiiters.  She  has 
been  very  prominent  in  young  ladies  mutual 
improvement  associations,  and  has  been  re- 
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AUGUSTA  J.  CROCHERON. 

at  one  time.  Mrs.  Crocheron  has  been  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  the  Woman's  Expon- 
ent, Juvenile  Instructor  and  other  periodicals. 
In  1881  she  published  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Wild  Flowers  of  Deseret,  and  in  1881  Re- 
presentative Women  of  Deseret,a  biographical 
work.  Mrs.  Crocheron  has  taken  three  gold 
medals  and  cash  prizes  for  Christmas-stories. 
In  addition  to  her  poetical  writings,  she  has 
two  volumes  of  prose  which  she  hopes  to  pub- 
lish at  an  early  date.  Mrs.  Crocheron  is  still 
a  resident  of  Utah  in  Bountiful. 
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ESTRANGED. 

And  hast  thou  shut  and  locked  thy  heart 

Against  me?    Nay,  not  so. 
Whom  once  I  loved,  I  ever  love; 

1  cannot  let  thee  go. 
Thou,  who  hast  dwelt  within  my  love. 

Winning  thy  place  so  well; 
Ah!  must  we  say  good-by  to  hearts? 

I  cannot  saj'  farewell. 


Thou,  who  alone  didst  watch  my  bed 

Of  sorrow,  pain  and  fear: 
While  wintry  night  raged  dark  and  wild, 

And  death  seemed  all  too  near. 
Can  I  forget  those  dream-lLke  days, 

When,  resting  in  thy  care, 
I  traced  the  wanderings  of  thy  song 

Upon  the  charmed  air? 

E'en  if  some  idle  word  let  fall, 

(As  leaves  float  on  the  wind) 
Long  wandering,  to  thy  gentle  heart 

Its  way  at  last  did  find. 
Ah !  who  would  weigh  it  'gainst  the  past, 

With  all  its  memories  dear? 
Not  thou,  or  I,  who  know  so  well 

Life's  holy  mission  here. 

Ah !  who  would  take  the  perfect  rose. 

Love  on  its  heart  had  worn. 
And  counting  not  it's  loveliness. 

Treasure  alone  the  thorn? 
I  could  not  sing  in  heaven,  if  there 

A  loved  face  turned  away. 
Unreconciled;  'twould  chill  my  joy. 

E'en  in  that  perfect  day. 
Though  life  be  long  and  earth  be  wide. 

All  vain  to  turn  away ; 
We  oft  shall  meet  amid  that  throng. 

Who  walk  the  narrow  way. 
When  we  shall  meet  beside  that  gate. 

Thou  wilt  not  answer  no; 
Thou'lt  know  with  joy  my  patient  faith  — 

For  I  have  loved  thee  so. 


AN  IDEAL. 
Here  is  my  house !    Far  below  me  lying. 

The  city  spreads  its  streams  of  busy  life 
Unto  my  watching,  dreaming  eyes  replying. 

Banishes  loneliness  and  hushes  strife. 
Sense  of  companionship  without  its  sighing, 
Hearts  rest  from  scenes  with  vexing  ques- 
tions rife. 
Just  within  sense  of  life's  sincere  endeavor. 

Just  within  sight  of  art's  creations  rare. 
So  comes  the  life  draught  welling  up  forever. 
As  breezes  wand'i-iug  through  the  sunlight 
air. 
Gather  the  freshness  from  the  flowing  river, 
And   scatter  perfumes  culled  from    everj-- 
where. 
Mountains  that  yet  are  white  with  winter's 
snowing. 
Shut  out  the  fair  world  from  my  blest  re- 
treat. 
Out  through  their  riven  side  a  stream  is  flow- 
ing. 
Chanting  a  psalm  the  rocky  walls  I'epeat, 
'Till  in  the  valley  with  warm   sunlight  glow- 


Breaketh  its  voice  to  ripples  low  and  sweet. 
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Sheltered  from  winds  adowu  a  dimpled  hol- 
low. 
Earliest   suns   have  waked    the  leaves   of 
spring- ; 
Here  come  the  rolDin  and  the  giancing  swal- 
low. 
Here  comes  the  lark  to  build  her  nest  and 
sing'. 
And  here  as  soon  as  bud  and  perfume  follow, 

Loiters  the  butterfly  on  idle  wing-. 
Here  is  my   home,    low   roofed   against   the 
sweeping 
Of  winter  winds  that  spend  their  strength 

in  vain ; 
Here  may  I  listen,  wakened  from  my  sleep- 
ing, 
Close  overhead  the  music  of  the  rain; 
And  with  the  morning  light  a  welcome  keep- 
ing, 
Flowers   are    nodding  'gainst  my  window 
pane. 
Here  are  my  trees,  each  has  its  separate  mean- 
ing, 
Tliese   were  for   shelter,  these   for  beauty 
bought; 
From  far  and  near  my  search  was  long-  in 
gleaning 
These  most  befitting-  the  eyrie  I  had  sought. 
Drawing  from  out  my  fancy's  farthest  screen- 
ing 
The  real,  living,  picture  here  is  wrought. 
Here  come  the  few,  one  is  not  long  in  finding 
Those  who  will  deem  it  worth  their  while  and 
care 
To  thread  the  pathway  up  the  mountain  wind- 
ing. 
Catching  the  rapture  of  the  upper  air. 
Worship  and  joy  with  sacred  friendship  bind- 
ing 
In  a  sweet  charm  the  soul  may  inly  wear. 
Here  come  the  loved,  the  dear  ones  who've  de- 
parted, 
Softly  their  arms    my  drooping-   form    en- 
twine ; 
Here  come  the  sacred,  great  and  noble  heart- 
ed, 
Softly  their  spirits  cheer  and  beckon  mine ; 
Have  I  been  dreaming?    Hide  the  tears  that 
started. 
Ah !  would  that  this  ideal  home  were  mine ! 


EXTRACT. 
Say,  where  hast  thou  wandered,  sweet  spirit? 

I've  missed  thee  for  ever  so  long; 
Thine  absence  and  frown  did  I  merit 

That  I've  waited  in  vain  for  thy  song? 
Did  I  wrong  thee  when,  leaning-  beside  me, 

I  slighted  thy  voice  in  mine  ear? 
Did  I  grieve  thee  in  that  I  denied  thee 

My  homage  when  last  thou  wert  near? 


MRS.  MARY  PENEWELL. 

BoRx:  Ellicottsville,  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1848. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Humboldt  County  Independent,  Aurora  Blade 


MRS.  MARY  PENEWELL. 

and  other  local  publications.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1869  to  John  Penewell,  and  now  resides 
in  Dacota,  Iowa. 
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THE  STARS. 
'Tis  night  I  The  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 

The  moon  has  failed  to  give  her  light; 
But  through  my  window  I  can  see 

The  little  stars  that  g-listen  bright. 
Now  as  I  watch,  they  seem  to  say: 

"Come,  learn  a  lesson  now  from  me. 
And  be  contented  in  your  sphere. 

Though  a  lowly  station  your's  may  be.' 
Though  others,  in  a  higher  sphere, 

May  all  your  acts  of  love  out  do. 
Think,  as  you  watch  their  grand  career, 

There  still  is  work  enough  for  you. 
Tlie  little  acts  which  you  may  do, 

May,  in  God's  sight,  be  just  the  same 
As  those  great  deeds,  that  may  be  done 

By  those  who  have  the  greatest  name. 
Your  little,  greatest  joy  may  give; 

To  those  depi-ivedof  other  light ; 
And  help  them  on  their  lowly  way. 

Just  like  the  little  stars  to-nig-ht. 
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JOHN  FRANKLIN  BRILEY. 

Born:  Marshall,  Mo.,  June  9, 1869. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Briley  contributed 
to  the  St.  Louis  papers,   and  has  since  that 
time  written  verse    for    numerous    puhliea- 


JOHN  FRANKLIN  BRILEY. 

tions.  He  is  also  an  artistic  penman  and  re- 
ceived a  prize  at  Chicago  in  1887  for  the  hest 
pen  drawing-.  Mr.  Briley  is  secretary  of  the 
local  lodge  of  the  Farmer's  AlUance  at  Lamar 
in  his  native  state. 
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IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 
Is  life  worth  living-?  Go  ask  a  pair 
Whose  heads  are  crowned  with  silver  hair, 
Who,  hand  in  hand  down  the  stream  of  life 
Have  g'one  together  through  joy  and  strife, 
Who  lived  not  for  self,  but  others  tabless  — 
Go  ask   if  of   them  and   they'll  answer  you 

"yes." 
Is  life  worth  living-?  Go  ask  a  tramp 
Whose  state  of  manhood  is  of  lowest  stamp. 
Who  has  spent  his  life  in  idle  crime  — 
Whose  record  is  dark  and  not  sublime, 
AYhose  home  is  out  in  the  rain  and  the  snow; 
Go  question  him  thus  and  he'll  answer  you 

"no." 
Is  life  worth  living?  Go  ask  the  saint 
Who  has  lived  throug-h  life  without  complaint 
And  knows  the  source  of  all  his  joy. 
And  liis  happiness  is  without  alloy. 
And  his  last  of  earth  is  drawing-  nig-h ; 
Go  ask  it  of  him  and  he'll  answer  you  "  aye." 


Is  life  worth  li-ving-?    Go  ask  the  rake 

Who  has   lived   through  life   for  pleasure's 

sake. 
Who  has  no  love  but  for  the  gilded  saloon 
And  to  his  friends  a  curse,  but  never  a  boon. 
And  his  race  through  life  is  ebbing-  low, 
Go  ask  it  of  him  and  he'll  answer  you  "  no." 

Is  life  worth  living?  Go  ask  the  birds 

That  pipe   from  their  throats  the  musical 

words 
That  cheers  the  sad  heart  and  soothes  the  dull 

ear. 
And  drives  from  our  bosoms  the  burdens  of 

care, 
And  they  breathe  forth  joy  but  never  a  sigh; 
Go  ask  it  of  them  and  they'll  answer  you 

"aye." 


TWO  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

With  arms  linked  together,  a  coming  thro' 
the  meadow. 

And  tripping-  so  lightly  that  they  scarce  can 
be  heard. 

And  pushing  before  them  a  calm  air  of  sweet- 
ness 

That  is  very  far  superior  to  the  most  musical 
bird. 

One  with  hair  like  the  sunset,  though  a  little 
more  dimmer. 

That  falls  on  her  forehead  so  smooth  and  so 
fair 

In  many  short  ringlets.  (One  graces  our 
scrap-book 

And  has  a  magical  power  of  driving  ofi:  care.) 

The  other  with  tresses  as  jet  as  a  raven 

Though  minus  the  cards,  'tis  treasured  as 
high 

When  cut  off  and  tied  up  with  a  little  red  rib- 
bon. 

And  given  a  friend  for  remembrance  for  aye. 

With  arms  linked  together  they  would  thus 
cross  the  meadow  [lane. 

Because  it  was  nearer  than  the  long  muddy 

With  a  little  low  school  house  at  the  end  of 
their  journey, 

Where  we  gathered  each  day,  whether  sun- 
shine or  rain. 

And  day  alter  day,  at  each  Intermission 

The  boys  to  these  girls  would  instinctively 
draw  near,  [voices 

And  listen  with  fondness,  to  the  kind  loving 

That  was  sweeter  than  music  to  each  Usten- 
ing  ear. 

But  at  last  came  the  daj'  of  the  sad,  tearful 
parting  — 

The  last  day  of  school, 'twas  the  saddest  of  all. 

But  deep  in  our  heart  is  a  warm  spot  allotted 

To  those  two  pleasant  school  girls,  whom  we 
often  recall. 
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MOSES  H.  GREENE. 

Born  :  Chester,  N.  H.,  March  10, 1843. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Greene  have  appeared  quite 
Irequentlj"  in  the  eastern  periodicals.    He  has 
been  principally  enaag-ed  in  mercantile  pur- 
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suits,  and  also  has  been  correspondent  for 
various  publications.  Mr.  Greene  is  now  a 
resident  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected. 
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IS  LOVE  IMxMOETAL? 
Cold  gleams  the  moon, 
The  twink'ling  stars 
Shine  sadly  on  her  grave : 
The  screeching  wind 
In  sorrow  mourns 
For  her,  so  early  saved. 
Aged  twenty  years. 
She  passed  from  life. 
The  gayest  of  life's  fair 
High-favored  ones, 
"Who  live  their  day 
Blest  with  the  tenderest  care. 
For  two  decades 
This  chei'ished  form 
Has  crumbled  back  to  dust, 
The  turf-bound  grave 
Hath  level  grown 
Above  its  sacred  trust. 
They  excavate 
This  earthly  home. 
To  place  another  there; 


While  yet  one  more 

Stands  ready  by 

To  join  this  husband  fair. 

A  signet  ring 

Around  a  bone 

Of  her  right  hand  appears: — 

A  token  dear  of  one. 

Of  one  true  friend, 

Way  back  these  twenty  year. 

Alas,  for  man. 

Inconstant  man, 

How  sad  is  thy  career! 

Remember  her 

Who  married  thee 

Waj^  back  these  twenty  years. 

Dear  kindred  dust. 

Peace  to  thy  shades, 

Man's  love  is  not  immortal. 


UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 

We  wandered  there  together 

In  joyous  years  ago; 

The  linden  trees  above  us 

Were  waving  to  and  fro ; 

We  watched  the  changeful  shadows 

Sweep  over  hill  and  plain. 

But  never  more  together 

Shall  we  wander  there  again. 

We  gazed  into  the  miri'or 

The  waters  kindly  gave ; 

And  saw  the  milk-white  lilies 

Rise  with  the  heaving  wave: 

The  forest  birds  in  gladness 

Poured  forth  a  tuneful  strain, 

But  never  more  together 

Shall  we  hear  that  song  again. 

The  other  day  I  sought  the  path 

Down  by  the  river  side. 

And  sad  at  heart  and  weary. 

I  gazed  upon  the  tide; 

The  flowers  still  were  lending 

Sweet  perfume  to  the  air. 

But  I  remember  only 

Thou  wert  not  with  me  there. 

Around  me  dark  and  sombre 

The  cypress  shadows  fell; 

And  bars  of  golden  sunshine 

With  their  sweet  magic  spell. 

But  the  voice  that  in  the  old  time 

Made  sweetest  music  there: 

It  was  hushed  away  in  silence 

On  the  still  soft  summer  air. 

I  breathed  thy  name  in  reverence. 

As  the  words  of  an  olden  prayer; 

With  its  sweet  soothing-  memory 

Came  to  my  spirit  there. 

And  now  with  feet  aweary 

I  tread  the  way  alone; 

And  wonder  if  this  darkness 

Will  ever  know  a  morn. 
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CHARLES  W.  HILLS. 

Born:  Mayfield,  Ohio,  July  30, 1840. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Hills  have  appear- 
ed in  the  New  Eclectic  Mag-azine.  and  have 
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CHAHLiiS    W.   HILLS. 

public.  Mr.  Hills  is  now  a  resident  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  whei'e  he  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 


STATUARY. 

Half  to  the  ear,  half  to  the  eye, 
The  sculptor's  marble  forms  belong; 

The  group,  in  postured  symmetry. 
Is  but  embodied  song. 

The  severed  bud,  the  broken  vase. 

The  stricken  bird  in  act  to  drop, 
The  column  perfect  at  the  base 

But  shattered  at  the  top, 
Tlie  lamb  at  rest,  the  angel  white. 

The  pillar  wound  with  sombre  crape. 
Are  a.nthems  palpable  to  sight. 

And  dirges  turned  to  shape. 
The  voice  of  music  dies  away, 

But  art  arrests  a  truant  tone 
Within  her  charmed  halls  astray, 

And  turns  it  into  stone. 


BROTHERS. 

I  walked  abroad  at  eventide. 

With  brothers  twain,  to  view  the  sea: 
One  climbed  the  cliffs  with  haughtv  stride. 
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One  trod  the  sands  with  me. 
What  word  to-day  of  him  whose  feet 

Were  swift  to  run  in  pathways  dim? 
How  wrought  he  in  the  dust  and  heat? 

The  plodder,  what  of  him? 
The  duller  wight  o'ertops  the  crowd. 

The  bolder  delves  with  willing  hands ; 
One  dares  the  storm  and  fronts  the  cloud, 

One  cowers  amid  the  sands. 
Ah !  slow  to  hail  the  princely-born. 

And  spirit  darkling  swift  to  chide : 
The  taper  lit  at  early  morn 

Burns  low  at  eventide. 


THEY  CAME  NO  MORE. 
A  lordly  castle  fair  to  see ! 

The  sloping  beams  of  early  suns 
Illume  its  chambers  royally ; 

Hard  by,  a  tranquil  river  runs. 
In  shadow,  to  the  sea. 
Long  years  ago,  ere  moss  and  rime 

And  storm  had  blackened  roof  and  walls, 

A  maid  abode  within  those  halls. 
In  woman's  dreamy  wooiug-time. 
The  maiden's  birth  was  half  divine: 

Her  sire  had  walked  among  the  stars ; 

The  king,  long  heir  of  names  and  wars. 
Could  boast  no  higher  line. 
And  troops  of  suitors  from  afar. 

To  whom  this  thing  was  told. 
Some  clad  in  vestments  silken,  rare. 

And  some  in  shining  gold. 
Came,  singing,  to  the  radiant  gates,— 
"  Go  tell  the  maid  what  suitor  waits 

To  breathe  the  olden  story; 
Around  her  life,  a  wedded  wife. 

Shall  dawn  an  added  glory." 
But  still  the  warder  from  within 

Made  answer  as  the  wooers  came, — 
"  Who  weds  my  charge  must  be  of  kin 

To  deathless  gods,  or  bear  a  name 

Of  new  renown  or  ancient  fame." 
And  worthy  lovers,  day  by  day. 

Withdrew  with  humbled  pride ; 
Each,  grieved  and  silent;  turned  nivay. 

To  seek  a  willing  bride. 
But  now,  when  winter  hours  are  long, 

No  footfall  breaks  the  snow, 
Not  one  of  all  the  vanished  throng 

Returns  to  woo. 

Unmated,  hopeless,  desolate. 

The  faded  damsel  rules  lier  own, 
And,  scowling,  by  the  castle  gate 

The  baffled  warder  sits  alone. 

This  legend  shows  in  stone: — 
"When  strangers  knock  give  prompt  response. 

Unbar  the  door ; 
For  guests  forbade  to  enter  once 

Return  no  more." 
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THE  LOST  TEMPLE. 

A  chronicle  of  faith,  a  tale  of  crimes 
That  stain  the  dark  mid-years  from  now  to 
Christ, 

Comes  to  me,  musing-,  like  the  voice  of  times 
That  wait  an  annalist. 

The  dubious  records  of  a  vanished  age 
Preserve  this  monkish  legend,  qiiaintly  told 

In  later  time  hy  one  whose  every  page 
Is  bright  with  lines  of  gold. 

In  Gothic  Spain,  when  luckless  Eoderick 
Withstood  the  Crescent  —cross-surmounted, 
stood 

The  Home  of  Nuns  of  good  Saint  Benedict, 
A  pious  sisterhood. 

The  dusky  conqueror  came  in  lust  and  greed; 

The  sacred  crypt  became  the  spoiler's  den; 
The  churchyard  herbage  fed  the  trampling 
steed 

Of  ruthless  Saracen; 

Old  shrines  were  pillaged;  holy  vessels  graced 
The  sinful  feast  beside  the  wassail  bowl ; 

And  gaudy  garb  and  nodding  plume  displaced 
The  surplice  and  the  cowl. 

Our  convent  slumbered:  at  the  night's  full 
noon 

Came  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  warrior  cry 
Of  Islam;  and,  dew-bright  beneath  the  moon, 

A  swart  host  thundered  by. 

Then  pale  forms  hurried  to  the  place  of  pray- 
er 
With  beads  and  crucifix;  in  spotless  gown 
And   loose,  affrighted  maids  with    unbound 
hair 
Kan  wildly  up  and  down. 

One  clasped  a  marble  saint;  one  rang  the  bell; 

One  conned  her  cloister  vows;    one  sang, 
dismayed ; 
But  silence  fell,  from  vault  to  pinnacle. 

The  while  the  Abbess  prayed : 

"Loose the  swift  darkness.  Lord !  from  pres- 
ent harm 

Hide  thy  handmaidens  with  a  kindly  veil. 
Friend  of  the  helpless,  bare  the  potent  arm 

That  smote  the  gods  of  Baal  1 

"  Give  altar-stone  to  axe,  and  shrine  to  flame. 
Let  roof  and  turret  fade  like  morning  mist. 

Ere  Paynim  wretches  drag  to  sin  and  shame 
These  stainless  brides  of  Christ!  " 

Down  sank  the  walls ;  the  pale  moon  overhead 
Looked  on  a  void,  a  houseless  solitude. 

Amain  the  doughty  Moslem  warriors  fled. 
Pale-faced  and  fear-pursued; 


But  one  who  cast  a  furtive  look  behind 
Beheld  the  Cross  uplifted,  white  and  dim, 

And  heard  above  the  sighing  midnight  wind 
The  sisters'  triumph  hymn. 

When  prayer  arose,  the  blue  sky  opened  wide ; 

A  flaming  sword  shot  upward  and  lay  bare : 
What  time  the  towers  sank  earthward,  voices 
cried 

And  trumpets  rang  in  air. 

The  Goth  and  Moor  had  passed  like  later  snow ; 

A  broken  pilgrim  sought  the  spot,  alone. 
The  sound  of  singing  came;  and,  turning,  lo! 

A  moon-lit  cross  of  stone ! 


Not  mine,  in  spirit  of  a  later  day. 
To  free  this  tablet  old  from  clinging  moss, 

For  still  the  hosts  of  darkness  fall  away 
Before  the  lifted  Cross. 

There  are  who  see,  by  faith,  the  sinless  One 
In  daily  sacrifice  uplifted  on  the  tree; 

Before  whose  eyes,  in  shadow  and  in  sun, 
Christ  walks  upon  the  sea. 

For  them  the  ancient  symbols  shine,  though 
far 

And  dim  to  me;  the  angel-crowded  stair 
Scales  the  wan  sky ;  the  heavenly  gates  unbar 

Moved  by  the  breath  of  prayer. 


We  walk  through  temples,  blinded,  passing 
by 

Long'  colonnade  and  niany-pictured  hall, 
Chancel  and  transept,  aisle  and  sacristy, 

And  dim  confessional. 

In  rarer  seasons  some  fine  sense  reveals 
This  inner  world ;    we  catch  the  gleam  of 
spires. 

And  hear,  far  off,  the  solemn  toll  of  beUs 
And  chant  of  unseen  choirs. 

The  stately  ritual  of  a  creed  unknown. 
Applausive  murmurs  of  a  mighty  host. 

Echoes  of  anthems  sung  and  trumpets  blown 
At  some  wild  Pentecost. 

And  then  the  spirit  wakes,  its  slumber  gone, 
It  sings  its  longings  and  it  will  not  rest. 

Though  Mother-Earth  sing  to  the  weary  one 
Close-gathered  to  her  breast. 

Soul:  keep  thy  holy  days:  forgotten  quite 
The  league  with  Death,  the  kinship  with  the 
clod, 

The  house  of  clay,—  walk  thou  in  purest  light 
Where  man  may  talk  with  God. 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

Born:  Geeenfeeld,  Ind.,  ABOua?1853. 
Mr.  EiiiEY  in  his  youth  led  rather  a  wandering- 
life —  traveling  from  place  to  place  as  a  sign 
writer,  sometimes  simulating  bhndness  in 
order  to  attract  custom.  He  thus  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  men.  For  some  time  he  perform- 
ed in  a  theatrical  troupe.  In  1875  he  began  to 
contribute  to  the  local  papers  verses  in  the 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

western  dialect,  which  he  found  more  pop- 
ular than  serious  poetry.  He  afterward 
found  regular  employment  on  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  and  in  that  newspaper  many  of  his 
poems  have  appeared  from  time  to  time-  The 
collected  works  of  James  Whitcomb  RUey  are 
The  Swimmin'  Hole,  Leven  More  Poems,  The 
Boss  Girl  and  Other  Sketches,  and  in  1887  ap- 
peared Afterwhiles,  and  Character  Sketches 
and  Poems.  The  narrative  of  his  poems  and 
sketches  are  connected  with  prose,  thus  mak- 
ing them  stand  out  more  boldly,  and  also  giving 
more  Ufe  thereto. 

The  name  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  as  a 
great  poet  has  become  especially  prominent 
the  last  few  years,  his  poems  having  been  ex- 
tensively quoted  from,  in  the  journalistic  press 
throughout  the  country;  and  in  consequence, 
his  works  have  met  with  great  success. 


IN  BOHEMIA. 

Ha !  My  Dear !  I'm  back  again  — 

Vendor  of  Bohemia's  wares! 
Lordy !  How  it  pants  a  man 

Climbing  up  those  awful  stairs ! 
Well,  I've  made  the  dealer  say 
Your  sketch  might  sell,  anyway ! 
And  I've  made  a  publisher 
Hear  my  poem,  Kate,  my  dear. 

In  Bohemia,  Kate,  my  dear  — 

Lodgers  in  a  musty  flat 
On  the  top  floor  —  Uving  here 

Neighborless,  and  used  to  that,— 
Like  a  nest  beneath  the  leaves. 
So  our  Uttle  home  receives 
Only  guests  of  chirping  cheer — 
We'll  be  happy,  Kate,  my  dear ! 

Under  your  north-Ught  there,  you 

At  your  easel,  with  a  stain 
On  your  nose  of  Prussian  blue, 
Paint  your  bits  of  shine  and  rain; 
With  my  feet  thrown  up  at  will 
O'er  my  littered  window-sill, 
I  write  rhymes  that  ring  as  clear 
As  your  laughter,  Kate,  my  dear. 

Puff  my  pipe,  and  stroke  my  hair  — 

Bite  my  pencil-tip  and  gaze 
At  you,  mutely  mooning  there 

O'er  your  "  Aprils  "  and  your  "  Mays !  " 
Equal  inspiration  in 
Dimples  of  your  cheek  and  chin. 
And  the  golden  atmosphere 
Of  your  paintings,  Kate,  my  dear ! 

Trying!  Yes,  at  times  it  is. 

To  clink  happy  rhymes,  and  fling 
On  the  canvas  scenes  of  bliss. 
When  we  are  half  famishing!— 

When  your  "  jersey  "  rips  in  spots, 
And  your  hat's  "  forget-me-nots  " 
Have  grown  touled,  old  and  sere  — 
It  is  ti'ying,  Kate,  my  dear! 

But— as  sure  — some  picture  sells, 
And  —  sometimes  —  the  poetry  — 
Bless  us !  How  the  parrot  yells 
His  acclaims  at  you  and  me ! 
How  we  revel  then  in  scenes 
Of  high  banqueting !  —  sardines  — 
Salads  — ohves  —and  a  sheer 
Pint  of  sherry,  Kate,  my  dear ! 

Even  now  I  ci-oss  your  palm. 

With  this  great  round  world  of  gold?— 
"  Talking  wild?  "  Perhaps  I  am  — 
Then,  this  little  flve-year-old !  — 
Call  it  anything  you  will. 
So  it  lifts  your  face  until 
I  may  kiss  away  that  tear 
Ere  it  di'owns  me,  Kate,  mj-  dear 
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ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

BoRX :  Mendhaji,  N.  J.,  May  10, 1818. 
Mr  Coxe  has  devoted  his  life  to  Christianity, 
and  is  now  Second  Bishop  of  western  New 
York,  a  position  he  has  held  since  1865.  This 
gentleman  has  made  various  valuable  contri- 
butions to  theological  learning,  biblical  criti- 
cism, and  church  literature.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  poems  before  receiving  or- 
dination. In  1877  appeared  the  well  known 
poem  The  Ladye  Chase.  Christian  Ballads,  his 
best  known  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in 
1845,  and  became  so  popular  that  It  was  re- 
printed in  England  in  1850. 
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EASTER  MADRIGAL. 

MARY  ANB  SALOME. 

Tell  us,  Gard'ner  dost  thou  know 
Where  the  Rose  and  Lily  grow, 
Sharon's  Crimson  Rose  and  pale 
Judah's  Lily  of  the  Vale? 
Rude  is  yet  the  opening  year. 
Yet  their  sweetest  breath  is  here. 

GARDENER. 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
Yes,  'tis  here  we  planted  them: 
'Twas  a  Rose  all  red  with  gore. 
Wondrous  were  the  thorns  it  bore! 
'Twas  a  body  swathed  in  white. 
Ne'er  was  Lily  half  so  bright. 

THE   WOJIEN. 

Gentle  Gard'ner,  even  so. 

What  we  seek  thou  seem'st  to  know. 

Bearing  spices  and  perfume, 

We  are  come  to  Joseph's  tomb: 

Breaks  e'en  now  the  rosy  day; 

Boll  us,  then,  the  stone  away. 

GARDENER. 

Holy  women:  this  the  spot. 
Seek  him,  but  it  holds  him  not. 
This  the  holy  mount  of  myrrh. 
Here  the  hills  of  incense  were, 
Here  the  bed  of  his  repose. 
Till,  ere  dawn  of  day—  He  rose. 

MAGDALENE. 

Yes,  my  name  is  Magdalene: 
I  myself  the  Lord  have  seen. 
Here  I  came,  but  now,  and  wept 
Where  I  deem'd  my  Saviour  slept. 
But  He  called  my  name  — and  lo? 
Jesus  lives,  'tis  even  so. 

GARDENER. 

Yes,  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams ; 
Leaped  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 
All  M^as  dark,  when  shook  the  ground. 
Quaked  the  Roman  soldiers  round. 
Streamed  a  glorious  light,  and  then 
Lived  the  Crucified  again. 


WOMEN. 

Magdalene  hath  seen  and  heard! 
Gard'ner,  we  believe  thy  word. 
But  oh !  where  is  Jesus  fled. 
Living  and  no  longer  dead? 
Tell  us,  that  we  too  may  go 
Where  the  Rose  and  Lily  grow. 

MAGDALENE. 

Come,  the  stone  is  rolled  away; 

See  the  place  where  Jesus  lay ; 

See  the  lawn  that  wrapp'd  his  brow; 

Here  the  angel  sat  but  now. 

"  Seek  not  here  the  Christ,"  he  said; 

"  Seek  not  life  among  the  dead." 


EDITH  MATILDA  THOMAS. 

Born  :  Chatham,  Ohio,  Aug.  12, 1854. 
Edith  was  educated  at  the  Geneva  normal  in- 
stitute of  her  native  state.  She  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  periodicals,  and  has  published  in 
book  form  A  New  Year's  Masque  and  Other 
Poems,  The  Round  Year  in  1886,  and  in  1887 
Lyrics  and  Sonnets. 


THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  RAIN. 

The  merchant  clouds  that  cruise  the  sultry  sky. 
As  soon  as  they  have  spent  their  freight  of  rain 
Plot  how  the  cooling  thrift  they  may  regain ; 
All  night  along  the  river-marsh  they  lie. 
And  at  their  ghostly  looms  swift  shuttles  ply 
To  weave  them  nets  wherewith  the  streams  to 

drain ; 
And  often  in  the  sea  they  cast  a  seine, 
And  draw  it  dripping,  past  some  headland  high. 
Many  a  slender  naiad  with  a  sigh. 
Is  in  their  arms  uptaken  from  the  plain; 
The  trembling  myrmidons  of  dew  remain 
No  longer  than  the  flash  of  morning's  eye, 
Then  back  unto  their  misty  fountains  fly :  — 
This  is  the  source  and  journey  of  the  rain. 


HOMESICK. 


This  were  a  miracle,  if  it  could  be ! 

If,  never  loitering  since  the  prime  of  day. 

Since  kissing  the  cool  lips  of  Northern  May, 

This  drowsy  wind,  at  evening,  brought  to  me 

The  fragrant  spirit  of  the  apple-tree; 

Or,  if  so  far  sweet  sounds  could  make  their  way. 

That  I  should  hear  the  robin's  twilight  lay 

Float  o'er  a  thousand  leagues  of  foamy  sea ! 

Now,  save  I  know  those  eyes  exchange  no 

beams 
With  yonder  star  (so  curves  the  earth  between,, 
I'd  say:   My  friend  doth  fnom  his  casement 

lean. 
And  charge  Canopus,  by  his  pilot-gleams, 
To  bear  love  to  my  port,  and  lovely  dreams 
Of  homeward  slopes  new-clothed  with  summer 

green. 
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DANIEL  SIDNEY  WARNER. 

Born  :  Bkistol,  Ohio,  June  35, 1843. 

After  attending-  school  for  a  few  terms  in 
Oberlin  college,  Mr-  Warner  pursued,  some 
years  later,  his  studies  in  connection  with 
ministerial  duties   in  Vermillion   college  at 

IIazL's\  ill",  Ohio.    Ill  isnn  ilr.  AViiMicr  heffliu 


DANIEL  SIDNEY  WARNER. 


the  publication  of  the  Gospel  Trumpet  at 
Indianapolis,which  he  now  publishes  at  Grand 
Junction,  Michigan.  For  several  years  past 
he  lias  written  verse,  and  about  two  hundred 
hymns  have  been  composed  by  this  minister 
and  journalist,  many  of  which  have  appeared 
with  music  in  several  song  books.  Mr.  Warn- 
er hopes  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems  at 
an  early  date. 
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RAYS  OF  HOPE. 
There  are  some  rays  of  hope  divine. 

To  cheer  the  darkest  heart. 
Around  the  cross  they  ever  shine, 

Where  life  anew  may  start. 
Despondent  soul  can  you  not  see 

Hope  gleaming  from  above? 
O  look  once  more  to  Calvary, 

And  know  that  God  is  love. 

Though  shame  and  guilt  oppress  thy  soul, 

Thy  heart  as  adamant. 
Yet  Jesus  will  thy  name  enroll 

If  ye  will  but  repent. 


Thy  life  of  sin  now  weighs  thee  down. 

And  death  and  hell  are  near, 
But  Heaven  wills  thee  yet  a  crown 

And  angels  want  thee  there. 
O  guilty  one !  tho'  bound  in  chains 

Of  dark  infernal  pow'r, 
The  grace  of  God  supremely  reigns 

To  save  you  in  this  hour. 


TRUTH. 

"  What  is  truth?"  inquired  Pilate,  sober, 

Immersed  in  deep  perplexity. 
Trembling,  while  in  judgment  over 

The  One  his  final  Judge  must  be. 
He  asked,  but  waited  not  the  answer; 

For  in  his  majesty  there  stood 
The  truth  himself,  at  his  tribunal. 

The  incarnate  truth  of  God. 
Shine  on,  with  all  thy  constellations. 

The  precious  attributes  of  God; 

Love,  mercy,  justice  and  compassion. 
For  second  in  thy  magnitude 

Thou  only  art  to  love's  effulgence. 

"I  am  the  Truth,"  and  "God  is  love;" 
From  both,  in  one  omnific  fullness. 

Proceed  the  streams  of  truth  above. 
High  honored,  and  from  everlasting. 

Thou  art,  O  Truth !  a  pillar  strong  — 
Upholding  justice,  faith  and  virtue. 

Before  the  stars  together  sang 
Our  ill-doomed  planet's  new  creation, 

Thy  hand  didst  hold,  on  Heaven's  throne, 
The  balances  that  weighed  all  nations. 

Upon  all  worlds  that  'round  thee  shone. 


Then  Pity  broke  the  silence  weeping. 

Love,  deeply  moved,  to  justice  spake, 
And  mercy  joined  his  interceding. 

That  fallen  man,  for  pity's  sake. 
Should  now  be  ransomed  back  to  Heaven ; 

Then  rose  up  Truth  in  majesty 
Thus  saying:  "  I  for  man  shall  suffer, 

Here  love  and  mercy  offer  me. 
Great  Spirit  give  to  me  a  body, 

A  proper  sacrifice  for  sin. 
And  thou,  O  justice!  sum  man's  debit 

And  let  me  surety  be  for  him." 
Then  answered  Pity,  Love  and  Mercy: 

"  O  speed  thee.  Truth,  but  not  alone. 
For  we,  thy  sisters,  will  go  with  thee 

To  rear  on  earth  thy  peaceful  throne." 


TWO  CONTRASTING  SCENES. 
Along  a  winding  path  there  came 
A  band  of  saints  in  Jesus'  name. 
Leading  downward  t'ward  the  flowing  river; 
The  rock-paved  Allegheny  stream, 
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Whose  oil-blotched  waters  flow  between 
Tow'ring-  hills  that  drop  upon  her  mirror. 
Adorned  in  His  own  holiness, 
Who  first  "  fulfilled  all  righteousness," 
True  disciples  of  the  Great  Exemplar, 
Came  here  to  show  their  love  to  Him, 
By  burial  in  the  crystal  stream: 
Resurrected  in  His  life  forever. 
The  trees  that  emulative  rose 
From  bank  to  summit's  high  repose. 
Waving  in  the  sunlight's  golden  glory. 
Displayed  to  their  enraptured  eyes 
A  thousand  tints  of  richest  dyes, 
Yaried  in  sweet  autumn's  gorgeous  beauty. 
A  hymn  flowed  o'er  the  water,  still. 
And  echoed  on  from  hill  to  hill; 
Rising  upward  to  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
This  was  the  song  that  sweetly  breathed 
Their  praise  to  Him  their  hearts  beUeved, 
Even  Christ,  with  whom  their  souls  had  risen. 
Down  into  the  flowing  river, 

Lo !  the  Lamb  of  God  we  see. 
There  he  speaks  in  clear  example. 
Take  the  cross  and  follow  me. 
Cho.—  Gently  buried  with  my  Savior, 

Let  me  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Crucified  to  earth  forever. 
Hence  alone  to  God  I  Live. 
Now  the  sacred  waters  cover. 

O'er  the  holy  Son  of  God. 
Thus  he  washed  me  in  the  fountain 

Of  his  sin-atoning  blood. 
Crucified  with  my  Redeemer, 
Now  I  sink  into  the  grave, 
I  am  dead  to  sin  forever. 

By  the  life  of  God  1  live. 
Here  I  witness  a  confession, 

As  I  merge  from  human  sight. 
In  the  tomb  of  yielding  water 

That  the  blood  has  washed  me  white. 
O  how  sweet  to  follow  Jesus, 
In  this  ordinance  to  show. 
That  we're  cleansed  in  life's  pure  river. 
Even  whiter  than  the  snow. 
To  him  who  said  that  every  where, 
He  wiUs  that  men  should  offer  prayer. 
By  this  emblem  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus, 
His  humble  saints  then  meekly  bowed. 
Amid  the  awe  decorumed  crowd. 
Richly  favored  by  His  loving  presence. 
Tlien  one  by  one  were  downward  led 
And  numbered  with  the  sainted  dead. 
Pilgrims  happy  in  the  Lord's  approval. 
Anew  the  spirit  of  their  God 
Bore  ■witness  to  the  cleansing  blood. 
Making  lofty  hills  with  praises  vocal. 
But  some  that  stood  beside  that  stream 
Recalled  to  mind  another  scene. 


Thirty  years  had  fled  along  unceasing, 
As  flows  the  water  o'er  that  spot, 
Where  red  intemp'rance  left  a  blot 

Time  and  tide  have  passed,  yet  unerasing. 

A  husband,  father,  genial  friend, 

But  demonized  by  liquor  fiend. 
Deeply  by  this  maddening  viper  bitter. 

Unto  his  home  near  by  this  shore, 

Then  came  rum-fired  as  oft  before: 
Driving  thence  his  own  in  terror  stricken. 

Three  daughters  fled  adown  the  ledge, 
And  spied  the  skiff  at  water's  edge. 

Boarding  this  they  rowed  into  the  river. 
To  utmost  strength  they  plied  the  oar. 
And  hastened  to  the  farther  shore; 

Praying  God  from  wrath  and  waves  deliver. 
The  frenzied  came  with  angry  mien. 
To  drown  his  children  in  the  stream. 

Breathing  threatening,  stagg'ring   'mid  the 
billows. 
The  madman  heedless  onward  surged 
Till  in  the  depth  at  last  submerged: 

Drowning  there,  a  warning  to  His  fellows. 
Behold  the  contrast  'twixt  the  scenes ! 
The  first  in  mem'ry  sadly  gleams. 

Over  thirty  years  that  flowed  unceasing; 
As  flows  the  water  o'er  that  spot. 
Where  dread  intemp'rance  left  a  blot. 

Time  and  tide  have  passed  yet  unerasing. 
Baptized  in  spirits  from  the  still. 
Led  captive  by  the  devil's  will, 

Into  awful  death  he  plunged  a  victim. 
From  thence  raised  up  a  lifeless  clay 
His  spirit  fled  in  wild  dismay. 

Leaving  in  that  stream  a  doleful  requiem. 
But  these  immersed  in  Heaven's  light. 
In  garments  pure  and  spotless  white, 

Follow  joyful  down  into  the  river. 
The  steps  of  him  who  died  on  earth. 
To  give  their  souls  a  Heav'uly  birth; 

Buried  deep  in  Jesus'  love  forever. 
He,  dead  in  sin  and  lost  in  woe, 
Thej%  dead  to  sin  and  white  as  snow. 

Both  were  buried  in  this  river's  bosom. 
His  name  dishonored  floats  along. 
They  rise  to  sing-  redemption's  song, 

Praising  Him  who  gave  their  spirits  freedom. 
He  btiilded  there  a  monument 
Of  liquors  black  and  fiendish  bent; 

Casting  on  that  tide  a  gloomy  shadow. 
They  leave  upon  that  sacred  shore 
Footprints  of  Him  who  went  before, 

And  His  blessing  leaves  a  brilliant  halo. 
Behold  two  ways  divide  our  race. 
The  road  of  sin,  and  path  of  grace. 

Choosing  this,  or  that  to  thee  is  given. 
Both  these  ways  dip  in  death's  cold  tide, 
And  judgment  sits  on  yonder  side. 

Bending  that  to  hell,  and  this  to  Heaven. 
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OBADIAH  BAYLY. 

Born:  Dearborn  Co.,  Inb.,  Aug.  7,  1S33. 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Bayly  lived  on  a  farm.    lu 
1860  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia   Buck. 
He  then  spent  a  number  of  years  in  teaching-, 
principally  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 


OBADIAH  BAYLY. 

and  is  now  engaged  in  farming  in  Mitchell 
county.  Mr.  Bayly  can  also  lay  claim  as  an 
inventor,  having-  patented  in  1857  the  first 
burglar  proof  time  safe  lock  ever  invented  in 
the  United  States. 
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THE  YEAR'S  LAST  NIGHT. 

Twelve  o'clock,  'tis  midnight's  ring  — 

A  faithful  warning-  sound. 
To  teach  all  men  from  serf  to  king. 

How  fast  the  years  roll  round. 
The  dying  year  wakes  up  a  thought 

That  slumbered  long  and  low. 
That  earth's  last  treasures  must  be  bought 

With  measured  beat  and  slow. 
The  echo  dies  not  on  our  ears 

'Till  busy  scenes  of  life 
With  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears. 

With  broils,  tumults  and  strife. 
Have  caught  the  thouglit  from  mem'ry's 
page 

That  leads  us  to  the  goal. 
That  gives  us  strength  with  age 

To  vitalize  the  mind  and  soul. 


But  all  through  life  we  find. 

Though  the  mills  of  life  grind  slow, 
Two  classes,  there  are,  they  always  grind ; 

The  lovers  of  fashion  and  show. 
And  the  lovers  of  cupid's  flue  arts, 

As  wandering  too  and  fro 
They  search  for  his  wonderful  darts 

That  conquer  and  charm  as  they  go. 

But  luck  toils  hard  with  hands  raised  high, 

As  higher  the  gold  he  piles. 
With  heavy  breath  and  sweat  and  sigh 

While  riches  his  soul  beguiles. 
And  love  is  building  castles  tall, 

Just  like  a  spider's  net. 
She  plans  to  catch  him  and  his  all, 

And  now  her  trap  is  slily  set. 

She  has  him  now,  him  and  his  gold, 

And  joined  in  hand  for  life 
With  both  hands  filled  they  hold 

Naught  else  but  care  and  strife; 
What  then  can  wean  the  soul  away 

From  such  rude  cares  as  these? 
The  proud,  the  rich,  the  gay 

Can  nowhere  be  at  peace  and  ease. 

Gold  can  not  give  such  share. 

Nor  yet  can  knowledge  buy. 
Where  then,  O,  tell  us  where 

Such  precious  treasures  hie? 
For  riches  knows  not,  neither  seeks 

Such  high  and  holy  aims. 
But  wisdom  riches  speaks. 

Though  riches  wisdom  claims. 

The  christian's  heart  doth  yield 

Such  priceless  jewels  rare, 
A  fragrant  flowering-  field 

Of  thoughts  both  pure  and  fair, 
To  stir  us  up  to  deeds  of  worth 

And  garnish  our  minds  like  leaven, 
To  wean  our  souls  away  from  earth 

And  guide  our  footsteps  up  to  heaven. 

Kind  reader,  do  not  pass  with  slight 

The  thoughts  here  roughly  hewn. 
For  mind  and  soul  with  heavenly  light 

Should  have  their  alleys  stored  and  strewn ; 
Then  death  though  dark  and  stormy  too 

You'll  welcome  with  delight. 
These  lights  will  then  be  set  to  show 

That  heaven  is  in  sight. 


EXTRACT. 

Come  men  of  worth  through  all  the  earth, 

In  high  and  lowly  stations. 
Come  help  us  fight  with  all  your  might. 

This  enemy  of  nations. 
Now  all  good  song  has  value  strong-. 

To  thrust  at  liis  distillery. 
Then  let  us  choose  the  poet's  muse. 

As  part  of  our  artillery. 
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N.K.GRIGGS. 

The  poems  of  this  g-entlemaa  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  iu  the  leading  periodicals 
of  America,  from  which  they  have  been  ex- 
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N,  K.  GRIGGS. 

tensively  copied  by  the  local  press  g-enerally. 
Mr.  Grig-gs  is  a  well  known  attorney,  practic- 
ing at  Beatrice,  Neh.,  where  he  is  highly  re- 
spected. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  LOVE. 
The  flowers  of  love  spring  up  in  our   high- 
ways, 
And  wave  in  our  fields  and  border  our  byways. 
And  yet  we  ne'er  learn  who  plants  them  nor 

tills  them. 
Nor  yet  when  they  die,  what  secret  foe  kills 

tliem. 
Some  flowers  of  love,  tho'  carefully  tended. 
And  from  the  rude  blast,  by  fond  ones  defend- 
ed. 
Bloom  sweetly  an  hour,  then  mther  and  perish 
And  leave  not  a  leaf  for  fond  ones  to  cherish. 
And  other  love-blooms  are  beautiful  roses. 
That  blossom  from  spring,  till  summer-time 

closes, 
And  then  only  fade  because  we  neglect  them. 
And  from   the  chiU  frost,  we  fail  to  protect 

them. 
And  other  love-blooms,  tho'  fragile  and  lowly, 
Are  jewels  of  eai-th  most  precious  and  holj% 
For  even  when  winds  of  autumn  are  sighing, 
Those  flowers  bloom  on,  unfading,  undying. 


Those  blooms  of  the  heart  that  gladden  life's 

mountains. 
Are   watered   by   rills  that  flow  from  pure 

fountains; 
And  tho'  a  white  shroud  in  winter  conceals 

them. 
An  angel  again  in  spring-time  reveals  them. 


O, 


HASTEN. 

hasten,    my    darling,    while    sunlight   is 

streaming. 
And  tarry  till  moonlight  in  glory  is  beaming; 
For  welcome  unmeasured  is  waiting  to  meet 

you. 
And  kisses  unnumbered,  are  longing  to  greet 

you. 
Ah,  truly  the  skies  have  brightened  above  me. 
Since  hearing  your  vows  and  knowing  you 

■    love  me ; 
And  even  the  birds,  transported  with  pleas- 
ure. 
Seem    ever    repeating,    "Come    hither,   my 

treasure." 
I'll  garland  you  gladlj'  with  chaplet,  so  holy. 
Of  roses  so  ruby,  and  lilies  so  lowly ; 
I'll  whisper  you  softly  a  story  inspiring. 
Of  loving  forever,  with  ardor  untiring. 
As  leaflet  and  bud  awake  in  the  shower, 
My  heart   and   my  soul    acknowledge  your 

power; 
As  smiling  of   spring,    each  morning  grows 

brighter. 
My  spirit,  my  darling,  in  loving  grows  lighter. 
Enchanted,    we'll    wander    thro'    fairyland 

bowers. 
Where   angels   are   bending   o'er   ravashing 

flowers : 
Enraptured,  we'll  barken  to  music  enthralling. 
Where  loudly  the  songster  its  sweetheart  is 

calling. 
O,  give  me  but  love,  unchangeably  glowing. 
And  fountains  of  trust,   unceasingly  flowing. 
And  heaven  itself,  with  rapture  will  quiver, 
While  safely  together,   we're  crossing  life's 

river. 


POWER  DIVINE. 

The  sheen  of  the  morn,  on  the  valley  and 
mountain. 

The  gems  of  the  field,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
mine. 

The  glance  of  the  rill,  as  it  leaps  from  the 
fountain, 

Declare  with  their  splendor,  the  Power  Di- 
vine. 

The  song  of  the  bird,  in  a  carol  of  gladness, 

The  voice  of  the  wind,  to  the  whispering  pine. 

The  hush  of  the  eve,  with  its  shadow  of  sad- 
ness, 

Declare,  with  their  magic,  the  Power  Divine. 
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MRS.  A.  G.BENNETT. 

Born:  Warner,  N.  H.  Nov.  8,1848. 
While  at  school  this  lady  was  considered 
quite  a  poet,  but  nothing-  of  importance  ap- 
peared from  her  pen  in  the  press  until  the 
year  of  her  marriage  in  1877.  At  that  time 
she  furnished  holiday,  anniversary  and  spe- 
cial poems  as  occasions  demanded,  and  soon 


MRS.  ADLL-VIDL  U    jLiijiNisLTT. 

achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a  local  poet. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Bennett  liave  appeared  in 
the  Cliicago  Advance,  Interior,  Brattleboro 
Household,  Good  Housekeeping-,  Wide  Awake 
and  nearly  a  hundred  other  prominent  pub- 
lications, from  which  they  have  been  exten- 
sively copied  by  the  local  press  from  Maine 
to  California.  She  is  now  a  resident  of  Pipe- 
stone City,  Minnesota. 
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A  PICNIC  DETOUR. 
We  left  the  dull  and  dusty  streets. 

And  with  the  crowd  we  wended 
The  rural  highways  to  retreats 

Alone  by  nature  tended. 
We  left  the  busy,  bustling  crowd— 

So  winsome  was  the  weather  — 
Beyond  the  jarring  voices  loud. 

We  found  ourselves  together. 
We  strayed  among  the  leafy  trees. 

Where  constantly  were  trilling 
Clear  bird-notes  wafted  on  the  breeze, 

Our  eager  senses  filling. 


O  sweet  the  air  that  summer  day 

And  sweet  the  wild-bird's  singing! 
But  sweeter  than  the  roundelay 

Which  through  the  woods  came  ringing. 
Was  the  shy  voice  so  sweetly  heard 

Of  one  who,  with  me  faring. 
Was  timid  as  the  wild-wood  bird. 

As  wary  of  ensnaring. 
We  rowed  upon  the  lucent  lake  — 

Our  skiff  was  deftly  hollowed  — 
And  flying  after  in  our  wake. 

The  slamming  songsters  followed. 

0  fair  the  water  lilies  pure 

Upon  its  bosom  floating ! 
But  fairer  far  that  face  demure 

Which  went  with  me  aboating. 

O  bright  the  sunbeams'  shining  hot, 

No  shadows  o'er  us  casting ! 
So  bright  the  day  we  both  forgot 

It  was  not  everlasting. 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 
One  Trisam,  pensive,  melancholic,  grave. 
Replete  with  surfeit  of  aU  earthly  joy. 
Bereft  of  power  once  potent  to  decoy. 
Deemed  life  a  bubble  burst,  a  shore-spent 

wave. 
Too  burdensome  to  hold,  too  poor  to  crave. 

Mixed  as  it  was  with  cankering  alloy. 
Lead,  trusty  Faith,  and  when  time  shall  de- 
stroy 
And  blight  the  buds  which  once  sweet  pro- 
mise gave. 
Bear  us  triumphant  from  the  alien  shore 
Where  bounteous  Nature  bears  no  grateful 
boon. 
And  tropic  richness  chains  the  sense  no  more 
And  rouse  us  with  a  grand,  inspiring  tune. 
As  onward  speeds  the  bark  and  dips  the  oar; 
The  way  is  short !  Be  brave !  Christ  cometh 
soon! 


THE  PRAIRIE  LARK. 

Not  where  dark  hills  contract  the  scene 
And  shadowed  vales  lie  cool  between. 
Is  thy  clear  song  the  sweetest  heard. 
Thou  blithesome,  fearless,  bonny  bird ! 
A  wider  field  thy  wing  explores,  [soars. 

Through    broader    space    thy   sweet  song 
And  fills  the  vast  acoustic  dome 
Where  thou,  unfettered,  lov'st  to  roam. 
Where    pasque    flowers    stud    the    velvet 

sward, 
A  carpet  reaching  far  abroad 
Till  the  wide  floor  is  lost  to  view 
And  merges  in  the  airy  blue 
Of  arching  ceiling  overhead; 
In  this  vast  hall  thy  wing-  is  spread. 
Here  ringing  notes  of  music  sound 
And  fill  the  echoing  space  around. 
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With  one  glad,  rapturous  rush  of  song 
In  soaring  billows  rolled  along 
Clear  as  transparent  crystal  bright 
Or  water  in  the  glad  sunlight, 
Redundant,  brimming  over,  free. 
One  overflowing  melody ! 
O  sweet-voiced  bird!  in  joy  we  stand, 
Thy  home  is  summer's  Beulah  laud. 
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THE  BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

A  darkening  cloud  surcharged  with  mist. 

And  chill  November  rain, 
Hung  low  o'er  Lookout's  rocky  crest, 

Where  erst  the  foe  had  lain. 
There  two  contending  forces  wage 

A  battle  high  in  air. 
And  watchers  in  the  vale  below 

Could  see  no  action  there. 
Only  a  long,  incessant  roar, 

Of  crashing  thunder  loud, 
Came  from  the  strong  held  mountain  top. 

Above  the  darkened  cloud. 
When  from  the  west,  a  sunset  shaft 

Shot  through  the  purple  haze. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  foe. 

With,  tearful,  anxious  gaze  . 
But  when  the  clear  white  star  shone  out 

Upon  the  frosty  night, 
The  fair-haired,  brave  Potomac  boys 

Stood  victors  on  the  height. 

They  placed  the  star-gemmed  banner  there 

Upon  the  rocky  crest. 
The  white  stars  shining  overhead. 

The  white  star  on  their  breast. 
O  battle  waged  above  the  clouds. 

How  typical  thou  art 
Of  that  o'erwhelming-  civil  strife 

Which  rent  the  nation's  heart. 
We  watching  in  the  vallej'-land. 

Saw  but  the  war's  dark  cloud. 
The  smoke  of  lui-id  strife  and  woe. 

Low  hanging  like  a  shroud; 
Heard  but  the  surging  ebb  and  flow 

Of  mighty  armies  led 
To  victory  or  dire  defeat. 

With  steady  martial  tread. 
While  on  the  eternal  height  above. 

Stood  Liberty  unseen 
Assailing  Treason's  fortress  bold. 

With  set,  determined  mien. 
And  when  the  morning  broke  at  last. 

On  the  dark  night  of  woe. 
She  stood  secure  upon  the  mount. 

And  vanquished  was  the  foe. 
O  Goddess,  hold  thou  still  the  height, 

The  white-starred  flag  beneath ! 
Place  thou  the  white-star  on  our  breast 

But  leave  the  sword  in  sheath. 


CARRIE  GNAGA. 

Born  :  Linden  Grange,  Ind.,  Jun-e  16, 186T. 
After  attending  high  school  for  two  years 
Carrie  Ix-uaii  lier  career  as  a  school  teacher  at 


CARRIE  GNAGA. 

the  age  of  twenty.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
in  the  local  press;  and  she  has  also  written 
several  short  stories,  which  she  hopes  soon  to 
publish.  Miss  Carrie  Gnaga  is  well  known 
for  her  many  accomplishments,  and  numbers 
among  her  acquaintances  manj'  ardent  ad- 
mirei-s. 


AFTER  AWHILE. 
After  awhile  will  all  our  bitter  pain  — 
All  our  remorse,  our  care,  our  grief. 
Be  swept  away  in  life's   ceaseless  surging 
main. 
And  the  sorely-tried  spirit  find  a  sweet  re- 
lease, 

After  awhile. 
After  awhile  the  sun  will  shine. 

And  the  rain  cease  to  fall  in  a  pitiless  beat. 
Life's  water's  taste  less  of  the  salt  sea  brine. 
And  the  thorns  grow  fewer  'neath  the  wearj- 
feet, 

After  awhile. 
After  awhile  is  a  weary,  far-off  time, 

But  wait  till  it  comes,  as  it  surely  will. 
There'll  be  an  end  of  sorrow,  sin  and  crime. 
Of  misery,  hatred  and  human  ill. 
After  awhiie. 
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CHARLES   A.  DAVAULT. 

Born:  New  Florence,  Mo.,  June  13,  1867. 
Acquiring  a  literary  taste  at  an  early  age, 
Charles  began  writing  botli  prose  and  verse 
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CHARLES  ALFRED  DAVAULT. 

in  his  youth.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Leader 
in  liis  native  town.  Mr.  Davault  has  a 
volume  of  poems  that  he  hopes  to  publish  at 
an  early  date. 

ON  FILE. 
"  Place  it  on  file,"  the  salesman  said, 

"  Give  it  a  place  in  the  ofHce  book, 
Keep  good  account  of  the  morning  trade, 

Draw  up  the  papers  that  all  may  look; 
Place  it  on  file  where  all  may  see, 

Know  you  that  wield  a  responsible  pen 
If  all  the  world  reads  dishonesty. 

What   would   our   customers   think  of   us 
then. 
Great  is  the  labor  intrusted  to  you, 

Balance  the  great  work,  keep  it  all  true. 

Place  it  on  file,  the  act  you  now  do. 

Each  simple  deed  hath  given  its  place, 
Heed  well  the  life  minutes,  honor  them,  too, 

Feign  not  the  records  of  life  to  efface. 
Place  it  on  file  e'en  unto  the  thought  — 

Much  is  the  import  unspoken  words  bear. 
Be  honest  to  self,  let  every  word  caught 

Be  tokens  of  good,  well  chronicled  there; 
Over  your  life  work  good  review. 

Balance  the  great  work,  keep  it  all  true. 


THE  SKIES  AT  NIGHT. 
No  prettier  sight  was  ever  seen 

Than  heaven  at  night; 
When  clouds  are  gathered  not  to  screen 

The  welkin  bright; 
When  the  upper  world  in  shining  down 
From  their  great  heights  like  diamond  stone, 
And  in  their  silent  courses  move 
With  an  attractiveness  like  love. 

What's  beautiful  if  this  is  not? 

What  perfect  more? 
Can  model  forms  from  sculptor's  art 

Be  thought  as  pure? 
Can  painters  lay  before  the  eye 
The  half  of  heaven's  reality. 
Or  picture  in  a  penciled  glare 
A  tithe  of  what  is  pictured  there? 
Heaven  at  night !  mysteries'  walls 

High  built  above. 
Where  all  things  harmonize,  and  all 

In  order  move. 
How  like  a  temple  of  some  fabled  myth 
Which  claims  the  honors  of  creating  Earth! 
More  wonderful  to  man  in  wisdom's  day 
The  Grecian  spirit  to  Xerxes  armed  array. 
We  look  the  secret  vaults  of  night 

But  not  explore ; 
We  wonder  how  the  lustre  is  so  bright. 

We  do  adore 
Night  after  night  the  glorious  scene; 
And  this  our  love  is  lessened  not,  we  feign 

again 
Withal  to  make  no  change  or  altered  course 
Of  the  messengers  in  heaven's  universe. 
Heaven  at  night!  the  flowing  realms. 

Great  fields  sublime 
Are  these  not  angels'  diadems 

In  the  angel  clime  — 
These  wreaths  of  interwoven  stars 
Which  heaven  in  its  glory  bears 
Wreaths,  living  far  beyond  a  single  day. 
Fading  not  like  the  earthly  blooms  away. 
I  wonder  not  the  oriental  throngs 

Did  worship  night,  [songs 

That  the  stars  and  moon  were  subjects  of  their 

Their  God's  delight; 
And  if  our  worship  to  our  God  could  be 
As  earnest  as  the  heathen's  in  his  way, 
Then  these  devotees  to  the  image  [crees. 

Would  by  our  prayers  revoke  their  dark  de- 
Heaven  at  night !  I  often  think, 

In  solemn  hours,  [link. 

If  when  the  night,  seeming  days  of  life,  shall 

In  gloomy  hours, 
Tliere  will  not  be  some  loved  beams  floating 
Tho'  night,  will   not   some    genial   light  be 
formed;  [say; 

'Tis  ti'ue,  and  when  the  night  shall  come  I'll 
Sweet  night,  I  love  thee  better  than  the  day! 
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DAT  BY  DAY. 

Day  by  day  the  sunlig-ht  glistens 

Down  the  wood-dell's  mossy  way, 
Glistens  o'er  the  jeweled  dewdrops 

Till  the  jewels  melt  away. 
Every  tree  yields  shades  of  beauty, 

Every  streamlet  bears  a  song-, 
And  the  low-toned  breezes'  murmur 

Chants  too  sacred  for  the  tongue. 
Day  by  day  I  hear  the  soft  notes 

Of  the  cuckoo's  mournful  call. 
And  the  echoes  from  the  distance 

Round  me  like  night- shadows  fall. 
Every  evening  fades  the  sunset 

From  the  Western  hills  away, 
And  the  morning's  purple  gleaming 

I  have  witnessed  day  by  day. 
Day  by  day  this  life  is  changing. 

Years  bring  on  the  shroud  of  care, 
Hopes  recede  as  like  the  sunbeams. 

Leaving  but  the  darkness  there. 
Day  by  day  the  end  is  nearing, 

Soon  life's  struggles  will  be  o'er, 
And  the  soul  will  sing  its  gladness 

From  a  brighter,  fairer  shore. 


m- 


DREAMS  OF  THE  PAST. 
Sweet  is  the  dream  I  am  dreaming  to-day. 

Dreaming  of  days  in  the  dead  "long  ago;" 
Softly  I  breathe  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 

Lazily  drifting  on  Life's  rhythmic  flow. 
Casting  aU  burden  and  sorrow  away, 

Joys  of  my  other  days  gathering  fast; 
Calmly,  serenely,  at  peace  with  the  hour, 

Restingly  dreaming  a  dream  of  the  Past. 
Dreams  of  the  "  dead-and-gone  "—vision  most 
fair! 
Life,  from  its  first  stages  painted  anew. 
All  the  lost  moments,  in  smiling  array. 

Born  again  to  me  —  the  sweet  and  the  true. 
Yield,  O,  my  soul  to  the  music  divine. 
Seek  not  to  bring  up    Earth's  bitter  con- 
trast. 
Out  of  such  dreaming  I  would  not  awake  — 

I  am  but  dreaming  a  dream  of  the  Past. 
Life  is  a  volume  which  we  must  compile. 
Its  language,   the  deeds  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  own. 
We  dictate  the  lines,  as  the  angel  records 
We  tell  off  the  moments,  the  actions  make 
known. 
Some  pages  hath  charms  which  we  would  not 
forego ; 
Some  records  a  deed  which  we  would  not 
forget; 
I  hurriedly  pass  o'er  the  leaves  that  are  dark  — 
I  view  not  the  picture  which  wakens  regret. 
O,  visions  enchanting  to  soul  and  to  sense ! 
Can  this  be  but  fancy  —  so  real  they  seem ! 


Delusive,  illusive,  so  fleeting  —so  fair- 
Wrought  out  of  Time's  tissues— O,  picture- 
f  ul  dream ! 
Backward,  the  years  that  have  followed,  un- 
roll. 
Over  the  picture  Time's  halo  is  cast; 
Ask  not  to  share  it  — this  joy  all  my  own  — 
Leave  me  alone  with  my  "Dream  of  the 
past." 


JOHN  WESLEY  ROWE. 

Born:  Cokydon  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  28, 1850. 
Until  1874  Mr.  Eowe  followed  various  em- 
ployments, but  since  that  time  has  been  stead- 
ily engaged  in  the  milling  business  at  Martins- 
ville, Illinois.  His  poem  of  The  Chinch  Bug 
received  publication  in  the  Chicago  Intei-- 
Ocean,  from  which  it  was  extensively  copied 
throughout  the  western  states  by  the  press. 


THE  CHINCH  BUG. 
Down  in  a  flat  a  chinch  bug  sat  — 

A  river  ran  near  by  — 
And  she  sucked  the  sweet  from  the  juicy 
wheat 

And  thought  of  the  corn  and  rye. 
She  looked  about  a  place  picked  out. 

And  staked  her  off  a  patch. 
Then  laid  her  eggs  by  barrels  and  kegs 

And  fixed  them  so  they'd  hatch. 
She  shook  her  head,  looked  wise  and  said. 

As  sure  as  you  are  born 
We  will  not  stop  till  we  eat  the  crop 

Of  wheat  and  oats  and  corn. 

But  alas,  how  strange,there  came  a  change 

O'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream. 
For  the  river  was  swelling  and  there  is  no 
telling 

When  you're  safe  along  that  stream. 

There  came  a  cloud  it  thundered  loud, 

There  came  an  awful  flood. 
And  she  couldn't  thrive  where  she  had  to 
dive 

About  six  feet  for  food. 

So  she  looked  around  for  higher  ground 

And  then  got  up  to  leave. 
And  she  settles  down  on  a  little  mound 

And  laugheth  in  her  sleeve. 

But  now  you  bet  it  was  awful  wet. 

The  rain  kept  pouring  down, 
And  every  breeze  she  thought  she'd  freeze 

And  her  young  ones  all  would  drown. 

So  let  us  hope,  no  use  to  mope 

Around  and  whine  and  fret. 
But  go  to  work  and  never  shirk. 

Let  the  weather  be  dry  or  wet. 
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JOHN  S.  STEPHENSON. 

Born:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1839. 
First  atteuding-  the  Andrew  Freese's  public 
school  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  Stephenson  next  at- 
tended a  classical  school  in  the  same  city.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  life  as  a 
school  teacher.  Mr.  Stephenson  next  filled 
the  position  of  dt'inity  .sheriff ;  then  was  ad- 


JUHN    riUMMEKFlEL,D   STEPHENSON. 

mitted  to  practice  law;  later  became  local  mail 
agent  at  Cleveland ;  and  for  some  years  was 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Since 
1879  Mr.  Stephenson  has  been  in  the  business 
of  railroad  construction.  He  has  held  vari- 
ous positions  of  trust,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Fireman  s  Association.  The  poems  of 
Mr.  Stephenson  have  appeared  in  the  Toledo 
Commercial  and  other  papers  of  prominence. 
He  is  at  present  located  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 
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LIFE. 

The  red  sun  sets  and  the  bright  day  doth  die, 
While  night's  gray  shadows  fall  on  land  and 

sea; 
As  the  days  pass  and  silent  years  g-o  by. 
They  bear  life  on,—  what  shall  its  ending  be? 
O,  fleeting-  life!  how  brief  thy  longest  span 
Like  a  dream  or  as  the  swift  eagle's  flight, 
As  shadows  fade  at  sunset  so  dies  man, 
Lilse  falling  star  lost  in  a  rayless  night 
He  sinks  from  mortal  memory  and  sight. 


When  from  the  earthly  form,  the  trembling- 
breath 
Departs,  doth  then  our  being  end,  in  death? 
Or  doth  the  spirit  live  and  speed  its  way 
To  home  of  peace,  where  shines  eternal  day? 

When  in  the  g-loom  our  life-star  shall  have 

set 
Beneath  the  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  time, 
It  soon  will  rise  beyond  and  shining-  yet 
Continue  ever  on  its  course  sublime. 
Man  lives  again,  dread  death  is  not  the  end ; 
The  unencumbered  spirit  doth  ascend 
From  mortal  plane  to  a  celestial  birth 
In  higher  life,  'mid  grander  spheres  than 

earth. 
Each  thinking,  individual  soul  lives  on 
Forever  —  lives  to  know  and  to  be  known, 
Unchanged  in  form  and  personality 
Through  endless  ages  that  are  yet  to  be ; 
As  grain  of  sand  to  the  vast  ocean's  shore. 
Is  time  compared  to  life  that  is  in  store ; 
As  drop  of  water  to  the  mighty  sea. 

Death  changeth  not  the  love  for  good  or  ill. 
They  who  are  evil  will  be  evil  still: 
If  bound  by  earthly  superstition's  cliain. 
The  ignorant,  debased,  and  vile  in  mind. 
Until  enlightened,  will  in  gloom  remain. 
And  each  pursue  the  course  to  which  Inclined. 
They  who  love  good,  to  greater  good  aspire ; 
And  as  the  ages  pass  in  onward  flight. 
Their  powers  expanding,  ever  soaring-  higher. 
They  reach  in  wisdom  to  unmeasured  height; 
From  sphere  to  sphere  they  constantly  ascend 
Toward  perfection,  at  the  life  dawn  sought. 
That  will  in  distant  centuries  be  wrought ; 
In  that  grand  existence  that  hath  no  end; 
We  know  not  what  their  destiny  may  be. 
What  boundless    stores  of    knowledge  they 

shall  gain. 
What  views  of  joy  and  fadeless  beauty  see. 
What  changes  pass,  what  eminence  attain, 
In  gardens  where  God's  flowers  of  wisdom 

bloom. 
Where  there  is  no  parting,  and  no  dark  gloom. 


JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

Dai'k  falls  the  night,  in  gloom  the  day  hath 
fled; 

As   years   have   swiftly   passed   with   silent 
tread ; 

Many  a  life  of  promise  briglit  hath  flown. 

Death's  angel  claimed  the  highest  for  his 
own; 

One  history  from  the  past,  now  rises  to  the 
view, 

That  time  cannot  efface,  and  centuries  but  re- 
new. 
With  noiseless  step  and  bated  breath 
We  enter  the  silent  halls  of  death; 
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Keverently,  with  uncovered  head 

We  come,  with  tribute  to  the  honored  dead. 

To  drop  a  flower  or  two, 
Upon  the  lifeless  form  of  hero  true; 
A  garland  and  a  tear 
Upon  his  hier. 
O  soldier!  tried  and  brave, 
At  thy  country's  call 
Thou  freely  offered  all 
To  aid  and  save ; 
O  statesman!  eloquent  for  right 
Thy  country's  giory  ever  in  thy  sight; 
O  noble  soul!  thy  life  too  brief. 
Thy  loss  hath  filled  all  hearts  with  grief; 
As  bright  star  fallen  from  its  place, 
As  eagle  proud  struck  down  in  highest  flight. 
That  we  no  more  shall  see  thy  face. 
Or  hear  thy  voice,  brings  sorrow  as  a  blight, 
And  yet  thy  bright  example  doth  remain 
To  ever  prove  to  us  again ; 
And  as  a  potent  spell 
To  noble  deeds  impel, 
Deeply  all  lament,  greatly  all  revere, 
To  all  thy  memory  dear. 
Bold,  and  faithful,  and  of  noble  mind, 
Honest,  just  and  kind; 

Never  would  he  yield  to  any  wrong's  demand. 
When  certain  of  the  right,  would   take   his 

stand 
And  hold  it,  though  the  heavens  fell; 
What  more  to  tell, 
What  more  need  there  be  said, 
Of  him  who  now  is  dead? 
Dead?  he  is  not  dead,  his  soul  hath  sped 
To  higher  spheres. 
And  we  are  left  in  tears ; 
Of  bis  virtues ,  one  greater  than  the  rest 
He  loved  his  country  best; 
Better  than  party,  fortune,  life, 
And  this  was  shown  on  manj'  fields  of  strife. 
Had  he  but  lived  in  ancient  times. 
His  name  carved  high  on  Roman  Arch, 
His  deeds  been  sung  in  lofty  rhymes. 
To  him  decreed  a  grand  triumphal  march. 
With  tramp  of  legions,  and  the  trumpets'  blare 
And  shouts  of  victory,  and  song. 
And  martial  music  loud  and  long- 
That  makes  the  life-blood  leap  to  do  and  dare; 
Or  at  Olympic  game 
With  loud  resounding  cries 
That  reach  the  skies. 
Would  bind  his  name 
To  everlasting  fame. 
As  round  his  head  the  laurel  bound 
A  victor  crowned; 
But  better  to  have  lived  now,  than  then. 
On  history's  deathless  page 
Prom  age  to  age. 
To  be  retained  forever  in  the  minds  of  men; 
Ah !  it  is  grand  and  great. 


That  we  scarce  estimate. 
To  be  entwined  in  every  fibre  and  become  a 
part 

Of  this  great  nation's  heart; 
To  be  honored  now,  and  in  far  century; 
Bronze  and  marble  will  decaj"  in  time, 
Forgotten  their  inscriptions  though  sublime. 

But  while  the  stars  endure 

His  name  and  fame  secure. 
Wherever  floats  our  flag  on  laud  or  sea 
There  shall  his  memory  be. 


MRS.  ENOLA  B.  PEYTON. 

Born:  Rockport,  Ind.,  Oct.  6, 1856. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Peyton  have  appeared  in 
the  local  papers  of  her  native  state,  where  she 
still  resides  at  Eoachdale. 


THE  BABY'S  STOCKING. 

What  tiny  feet  will  find  in  these  small  dainty 

hose 
A  cozy  shelter !  soft  and  white  like  new  fallen 

snow. 
But  warm  as  eider-down,  a  covering  fit  for 

tender  new-born  feet. 
Feet  that  may  find  in  even  these  pigmy  shapes 

the  needed  room  to  grow, 
And  yet,  not  long  can  these  donflne  the  little 

restless  members ; 
Soon,  perchance,  a  chubby  shell-pink  toe  shall 

venture  out 
And  claim  attention. 
Or  it  may  be  long  before  they  show  the  mark 

of  use  or  wear. 
They  shall  be  laid  aside  by  careful  mother- 
hands, 
And  kept  to  show  the  wearer  when  the  infant 

feet  have  long  ago  out-run 
The  paths  of  Babylaud. 

Ah !  who  can  tell? 
The  future  only  parts  its  curtains  as  the  days 

go  by. 
These  little  garments  may  be  sometime  look- 
ed upon. 
Through   falling   tears,     and  kept  in  sacred 

mem'ry  of  the  loved  and  lost; 
Who  — tired  of  earth,  has  gone  to  walk  the 

gold-paved  streets  with  Him  who  said 
"Of  such  Heaven's  kingdom  is," 
But  who  can  say  what  de\ious  ways  the  little 

feet  may  tread, 
What  bold  heights  climb,  what  ladders  mount 
111  search  of  fortune  or  of  fame! 
But   always   may  they  time   their  steps  to 

honor, 
Virtue,  love  and  truth 
And  let  us  pray  with  earnest  heart, 
"God  bless,  and  keep  the  Baby  evermore!" 
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ISAAC  DURAND. 

Born:  Old  Milford,  Conn.,  1808. 
COJiMENCiNG  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age, 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Durand  have  appeared  fi-om 
time  to  time  in  the  pei'iodical  press.    He  has 


ISAAC  DUKAND. 

followed  various  mercantile  pursuits,  but  is 
now  living-  on  a  farm  at  Verdon,  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Durand  has  traveled  quite  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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A  HUSBAND'S  TALK  TO  HIS  WIFE. 
Just  four  and  fifty  years  to-day 

Has  pass'd  of  wedded  life. 
We  heard  the  Reverend  Preacher  say 

You  now  are  man  and  wife. 
I  could  not  tell  the  prize  I  drew 

These  many  years  now  tell. 
That  in  the  act  of  choosing  you 

The  choice  was  wise  and  well. 
A  patient,  kind  and  loving  wife  — 

You've  shared  my  hopes  and  fears  — 
You've  cheered  the  pathway  of  my  life 

Through  four  and  fifty  years. 
What,  though  there's  silver  in  your  hair 

And  wrinkles  on  your  face, 
I  know  the  same  kind  heart  is  there 

And  love  thee  none  the  less. 
How  wise  your  acts  in  social  life, 

Your  many  friends  can  tell ; 
As  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife 
You  have  succeeded  well. 


Just  list  to  me,  my  own  good  wife, 

I'll  whisper  in  your  ears: 
I've  fondly  loved  you  through  a  life 

Of  four  and  fifty  years. 
Of  all  the  gifts,  through  all  the  scenes 

Of  this  mysterious  life. 
To  me  the  greatest  blessing  seems 

That  faithful  friend,  the  wife. 
Our  children,  they  will  ever  keep 

Your  council  and  your  care. 
You  sowed  good  seed  and  now  you  reap 

A  harvest  rich  and  rare. 
A  harvest  that's  more  highly  prized 

Than  rubies,  far  above ; 
And  every  message  that  arrives 

Beg-ins  and  ends  in  love. 
How  greatly  would  it  cheer  our  hearts 

To  see  them  here  to-day. 
But  they  are  dwelling  far  apart. 

And  far  from  us  away. 
How  few  of  all  those  friends  still  live 

That  cheered  our  wedding  day. 
The  few  their  love  we  still  receive 

The  rest  have  passed  away. 
When  death  has  entered  our  abode 

And  borne  loved  ones  away, 
Our  sighs  and  tears  together  flowed 

On  the  sad  parting-  day. 
And  still  death's  work  goes  steady  on. 

Not  heeding  tears  or  sighs. 
The  last  one  called,  our  eldest  son 

Bade  friends  farewell  and  dies. 
O !  wife  and  mother,  dearest  friends 

On  earth  to  mortals  given ; 
Your  presence  and  your  memory  sends 

Our  g-rateful  thanks  to  heaven. 
If  first  I'm  call'd  to  yield  my  breath 

And  bid  farewell  to  time, 
You'll  smooth  my  pillow  down  to  death. 

Or  I'll  do  so  by  thine. 
And  when  we've  traveled  all  hfe's  road 

We  must  devoutly  pray. 
We  may,  sustained  by  thee  our  God, 

Serenely  pass  away. 
And  may  the  blessed  Lord  above, 

Who  knows  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Grant  us  an  Interest  in  his  love, 

Through  all  the  eternal  years. 


EXTRACT. 

Those  days  seem  brightest  of  my  life 

I  can  to  recollection  call, 
When  all  the  children  and  the  wife 

Were  seated  round  the  dining  hall. 
And  now  through  life  I  pass  along. 

My  children's  voice  I  may  not  hear, 
Nor  ever  hear  their  voice  in  song. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear, 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX  CURRY. 

Born:  Cherokee  Co., Texas,  Nov.  8, 1866. 
Since  1880  Mr.  Curry  has  traveled  quite  a  lit- 
tle.   He  has  followed  the  occupation  of  farm- 


SCHUYLER  COT.FAX  CURRY. 

ing-  principallj',  but  has  been  correspondent 
to  several  newspapers.    The  poems    of 
Curry  have  appeared  in  the  local  press. 


Mr. 
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THE  HUMAN  MIND. 
The  human  mind  —  how  grand. 
It  works  its  wonders  on  sea  and  land. 
It  has  been  applied  to  a  grand  account. 
And  is  now  pronounced  most  paramount. 
The  mind  is  the  leader  of  all  creation 
And  displays  its  power  according-  to  forma- 
tion; 
It  is  often  led  wrong,  but  never  effaced. 
And  has  wrought  many  wonders  to  enlighten 

our  race. 
The  mind  fits  man  for  all  enterpi-ises. 
It  makes  many  things  of  various  sizes ; 
Its  greatest  wonder,  to  me  it  does  seem. 
Is  tlie  invention,  use  and  power  of  steam. 
The  next  mind  work  and  great  emotion, 
Was  sending  the  news  from  ocean  to  ocean; 
And  many  supposed  impossibilities 
The  mind  has  unfolded  gracious  facilities. 
The  mind  is  the  monarch  of  all  that  exist 
And  produces  of  all  things  from  which  we 
subsist;  [constitution, 

It  controls  the  great  republic  and  forms  the 


And  frees  our  country  from  everlasting  disso- 
lution. 

The  human  mind  is  mysterious,  but  still  it  is 

true 
That  weak   minds   are  plentiful    and   great 

minds  are  few; 
But  all  in  proportion  find  a  mission  to  fulfill: 
It  is  the  operation  of  our  Heavenly  Father's 

will. 


THE  POWER  OE  LOVE. 

Love  is  a  mighty   monarch— it  leads  thou- 
sands of  men. 
And  upsets  their  aims  for   the   future,  and 

sometimes  leads  men  to  sin ; 
But  when  love  is  wisely  directed,  and  purity 

its  end  in  view. 
Sin  and  misfortune  the  Master  will  never  con- 
strue. 
Love  is  a  natural  instinct  and  is  active  in  the 

great  and  small; 
To  some  it  is  untold  enjoyment,  and  all   who 

do  not  love  must  fall. 
Some  people  are  miserable  beings  most  every 

day  and  hour. 
Because  they  have  but  little  experience  of 

love  and  its  mighty  power. 
No  one  can  ever  be  happy  along  the  journey 

of  Ufe, 
Without  a  faithful  companion  to  be  called 

husband  or  wife. 
For  love  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  and   O, 

such  bliss  from  it  flows, 
And   its  grandeur   and   blessedness  God  in 

Heaven  only  knows. 
Love  is  the  strongest  p  assion  that  mortals 

knew. 
It  leads  a  person  in  the  flowery  path  and  tells 

him  to  pursue ; 
It  penetrates  the  inner  man  and  perfumes  his 

very  soul. 
And  often  proves  such  magic  power  as  to  be 

beyond  control. 
My  lover  she  is  good  and  true  as  any  one  could 

be. 
And  when  I  travel  the  broad  country  over, 

her  face  I  will  see. 
Love  is  the  noblest  sentiment  the  Maker  has 

implanted  in  our  race; 
It  shows  in  bodily  motions  and  fairly  glistens 

in  the  face. 
Love,  O  what  a  powerful  thing,  its  sacredness 

is  yet  untold; 
It  is  indeed  a  priceless  thing  that  can  not  be 

bought  with  gold; 
Its  author  is  God  above  the  skies,  our  Creator 

and  King; 
Its  power  is  known  and  everywhere  shown, 

and  will  forever  be  seen. 
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MRS.  SOPHIE  M.A.HENSLEY. 

Born:  Nova  Scotia,  May  31, 1866. 
From  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  this 
lady  was  at  school  in  England  and  Paris.  She 
has  a  passion  for  poetry  and  some  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  written  and  published  when 
but  fourtepn   ypm-^  of  age.     This  lady  was 
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married  in  1889  to  Arthur  Hensley,  a  rising 
young  barrister.  Mrs.  Hensley  has  publish- 
ed a  small  volume  of  short  poems  which  has 
received  quite  a  wide  circulation.  She  is  now 
preparing  a  volume  for  the  literary  world,  to 
be  brought  out  in  London  in  1890.  The  poems 
of  Mrs.  Hensley  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
publications  of  Canada,  and  have  received 
flattering  praise. 


TOUT  POUR  L'AMOUR. 

The  world  may  rage  without. 

Quiet  is  here ; 
Statesmen  may  toil  and  shout. 

Cynics  may  sneer; 
The  great  world, —  let  it  go,— 
June  warmth  be  March's  snow,- 
I  care  not,—  be  it  so 

Since  I  am  here. 

Time  was  when  war's  alarm 

Called  for  a  fear. 
When  sorrow's  seeming  harm 

Hastened  a  tear. 
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Naught  care  I  now  what  foe 
Threatens,  for  scarce  I  know 
How  the  year's  seasons  go 
Since  I  am  here. 

This  is  my  resting-place 

Holy  and  dear. 
Where  pain's  dejected  face 

May  not  appear : 
This  is  the  world  to  me. 
Earth's  woes  I  will  not  see, 
But  rest  contentedly 

Since  I  am  here. 
Is't  your  voice  chiding.  Love, 

My  mild  career. 
My  meek  abiding.  Love, 

Daily  so  near? — 
"  Danger  and  loss,"  to  me? 
Ah,  Sweet,  I  fear  to  see 
No  loss  but  loss  of  thee. 

And  I  am  here. 


I  WILL  FORGET. 

I  will  forget  those  days  of  mingled  bliss 
And  dear  delicious  pain,—  will  cast  from  me 
AU  dreams  of  what  I  know  can  never  be, 

Even  the  remembrance  of  that  parting  kiss. 

I  knew  that  some  day  it  would  come  to  this 
In  spite  of  all  our  sworn  fidelity. 
That  I  must  banish  even  memory. 

And,  sorrowing,  learn  to  say,  nor  say  amiss, 
I  will  forget. 

I  register  this  vow,  and  am  content 
That  it  be  so.    Ahme!— yet,  if  the  door 

Shut  on  our  heaven  might  be  asunder  rent 

Even  now,  and  I  could  see  the  way  we  went, 
I  might  retract  my  vow,  and  say  no  more 
I  will  forget. 


TRIUMPH. 


The  sky,  grown  dull  through  many  waiting 
days, 
Flashed    into     crimson    with  the    sunrise 

charm. 
So  all  my  love,  aroused  to  vague  alarm. 
Flushed  into  fire  and  burned  with  eager  blaze. 
I  saw  thee  not  as  suppliant,  with  still  gaze 
Of  pleading,  but  as  victor,— and  thine  arm 
Gathered  me  fast  into  embraces  warm. 
And  I  was  taught  the  light  of  Love's  dear 

ways. 
This  day  of  triumph  is  no  longer  thine. 

Oh  conqueror,  in  calm  exclusive  power. — 
As  evermore,  through  storm,  and  shade,  and 
shine. 
Your  woe  my  pain,  your  joy  my  ecstacy. 
We  breathe  together,— so  this    blessed 

hour 
Of  self -surrender  makes  my  jubilee 
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EMMET  D.  C.  HEGEMAN. 

Born:  Avon,  III.,  May  23, 1859. 
After   receiving  his   education    at  Milford 
classical    and    collegiate    seminary,  Emmet 
commenced  to  court  the  muse,  and  his  poems 


have  since  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the 
periodical  press.  Mr.  Hegeman  .follows  the 
profession  of  journalism,  and  is  now  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  published  at  Laurel,  Delaware. 
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WITH  THEE  ALONE. 
With  thee  alone !    How  much  is  meant 

By  these  three  little  words : 
What  language  could  express  the  joys 

That  thine  embrace  affords. 
With  thee  alone !  And  thy  dear  face, 

That  haunts  my  nightly  dreams; 
How  swift  the  hours  would  flit  away; 

Like  paradise  it  seems. 
With  thee  alone!  And  thy  great  heart 

Returning  my  fond  love ; 
My  happiness,  as  poets  sing, 

Were  "  like  that  above." 
With  thee  alone !  What  other  form 

Is  half  so  dear  as  thine? 
I  often  think  of  thy  pure  face 

As  something  that's  divine. 
With  thee  alone!  Say,  may  it  be. 

That  I  may  know  such  bliss? 


May  Unger  in  thy  sweet  embrace? 

Thy  darling  lips  may  kiss? 
With  thee  alone !  'Tis  all  my  thought, 

For  thee  my  fond  heart  sighs ; 
To  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice, 

To  watch  thy  laughing  eyes. 

With  thee  alone !  How  strange  'twould  be 

Such  loveliness  as  thine, 
Would  condescend  to  list  to  love 

Prom  such  rude  lips  as  mine. 
With  thee  alone !  Ah  yes  my  love, 

Thou  dost  not  guess  my  heart ; 
With  thee  alone,  I  long  to  be. 

Nor  ever  from  thee  part. 
With  thee  alone ;  this  dreary  world 

Would  wear  a  golden  mask, 
And  daily  toil,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 

Would  be  a  welcome  task. 


AN  ACROSTIC, 
tinder  a  star-lit  sky  and  over  softly  rippling 

waves. 
Peacefully  our  fair  steamer  glides  on ;  [night, 
Over  all  reigns  the  silence  of  the  mid-summer 
Nor  is  there  a  wish  for  the  dawn. 
This  stillness  and  rapture  entrances  the  soul. 
Heartaches  and  cares  are  all  forgot: 
Environed  by  the  spell  that  such  pleasures 

afford. 
Naught  but  joy  is  the  enthusiast's  lot.   [dear, 
Ah,  happy  the  place  when  enchantment  so 
Nurture  thoughts  but  of  i-apture  and  love, 
'Tis  the  scene  of  sweet  memories,  when  night- 
ingales sing 
In  response  to  the  note  of  the  dove  — 
Can  this  fair  earth  afford  a  more  restful  resort 
Of  the  weary,  to  rest  from  care's  yoke? 
Knowledge  fails  in  completeness  nor  reaches 

its  bounds; 
E'er  it  explores  the  old  Nanticoke. 


ACROSTIC. 
Delightful  revery  inveighs  my  soul  to-night. 
Over  my  spirit  breathes  a  sweet  delight; 
Love  thrills  my  heart  with  an  intense  desire. 
Love  pulses  every  nerve  with  amorous  fire. 
It  breathes  thy  name  like  music  sweet  to  me. 
Each  day   reveals   some   new  and  pleasing 

grace. 
Portrays  some  fresh  charm  in  thy  lovely  face 
Endears  thee  more  and  more  to  my  fond  heart, 
Closer  entwines  the  bonds  enwove  by  Cupid's 

art. 
Keeping  my  heart  in  sure  captivity  to  thee. 
Whatever  fate  this  world  may  hold  for  me 
Over  my  heart  whatever  griefs  there  be, 
Best  thou  assured  my  heart  to  thee  is  true. 
True  to  the  first  real  love  it  ever  knew. 
However  fickle  it  at  times  may  seem  to  be, 
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MRS.  FANNIE  S.  LOVEJOY. 

Born:  Sidney,  Me.,  Nov.  29, 18i0. 
This  lady  was  educated  iu  the  best  schools 
and  was  an  apt  and  ambitious  scholar.  It  1857 
she  was  married  to  John  Lovejoy,  and  re- 
moved to  her  present  home  in  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  where  she  has  endeared  herself  to  a 
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MRS.  FANNIE  S.  LOVEJOY. 

large  circle  of  friends.  The  poems  of  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  have  appeared  extensively  in  the 
periodical  press,  and  have  won  high  praises, 
and  she  certainly  occupies  a  worthy  place 
among  the  writers  of  American  poetry.  She 
is  a  lady  of  rare  beauty,  an  interesting  con- 
versationalist, and  In  her  home  life  she  is  the 
personification  of  cheerfulness  and  domestic 
happiness. 

PROGRESSION. 
With  swiftest  strides  progression 
Is  marching  through  the  land. 
And  thinking  ones  are  joining 
Its  ranljs  on  every  baud. 
They  turn  from  superstition 
In  reason's  hall  to  throng. 
Where  growth  unites  with  progress 
To  help  its  cause  along. 
A  woiid  of  facts,  not  fancies. 
All  unexplored  is  thought; 
The  mighty  powers  which  rule  the  world 
From  its  deep  caves  are  brought. 


But  back  of  all  these  forces 
In  this  vast  realm,  we  find, 
A  grand  and  mighty  temple. 
Where  rules  a  king  called  Mind. 
O,  haste  to  seek  this  temple, 
And  bow  before  this  King, 
That  out  of  reason's  storehouse 
Some  treasures  you  may  bring. 
Go  in  the  car  of  progress. 
And  speed  the  time  along. 
When  truth  shall  banish  error, 
And  right  shall  conquer  wrong. 

THE  ISLES  OF  LONG  AGO. 
O,  lovely  isles  so  far  away 

In  life's  vast  surging  sea,     [beams  play 
Around   their   slopes   the   pleasant  sun- 

Their  silent  melody; 
Above  their  heights  the  changing  skies 

Their  lights  and  shadows  throw. 
As  they  again  before  me  rise  — 

The  isles  of  long  ago. 

0  lovely  isles,  forever  fair. 

And  clothed  with  green  they  stand; 
No  change  or  death  can  enter  there. 

In  that  fair  summer  land ; 
Where  happy  bii-ds  in  shady  bowers 

Sing  with  the  brooklet's  flow. 
And  myrtles  deck,  and  fadeless  flowers  — 

The  isles  of  long  ago. 

I've  sailed  out  on  the  sea  of  life. 

Far  from  this  pearly  strand. 
Yet  often  through  the  din  and  strife 

I  see  that  sunny  land. 
The  ocean  surging  'round  it  there 

With  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow. 
So  grand,  and  pure  and  deathless  fair  — 

The  isles  of  long  ago. 

Time,  which  life's  mighty  tide  moves  on, 

Stands  ever  at  the  helm,  [storm. 

To   guide   o'er   quicksands    and  through 

Safe  to  a  higher  realm. 
There,  standing  on  the  hills  of  light 

To  view  the  scene  below, 
I'll  see  them  with  a  clearer  sight  — 

The  isles  of  long  ago. 
Far  from  the  ceasel'^ss  rush  and  roar 

Of  life's  vast  sui'ging  sea,. 
They  stand  in  light  forever  more 

In  God's  eternity. 
There  in  that  blessed  land  of  truth 

No  death  or  change  to  know, 
I'll  walk  again  the  ways  of  youth  — 

The  isles  of. long  ago. 

EXTRACT. 
As  far-off  strains  of  music 
Reach  us  in  times  of  calm. 
Come  the  mysterious  breathings 
Of  a  purer,  better  life. 
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MRS.  H.PERRY  ALLEN. 

Born:  Friendship,  N.T.,  March  18, 1839. 
At  an  early  age  this  lady  displayed  a  decided 
taste  for  composition,  and  wrote  poems  from 
time  to  t:me,  some   of  which    subsequently 
were  published  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and 


MRS.  H.  PERRY  ALLEN. 

Other  prominent  magazines.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1863  to  H.  Perry  Allen,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Colwich,  Kan- 
sas. Mrs.  Allen  occasionally  writes  for  the 
press,  and  her  poems  are  always  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  receive  most  flattering  praise. 
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FAITH. 
When  the  days  are  dark  ;md  drear. 
Then,  I  know  my  God  is  near; 
'Tho  earthly  friends  unmindful  be, 
Still  my  God  remembers  me. 
Yes,  He  guards  with  loving  care. 
He  is  with  me  everywhere ; 
Should  all  earth  forgetful  be. 
Still  my  God  remembers  me. 
From  all  care  I  fain  would  flee, 
I  come,  I  call,  my  God  to  Thee; 
To  Thy  feet,  my  cross  T  bring, 
To  rest  beneath  Thy  sheltering  wing. 
Gracious  Father,  hear  my  prayer. 
Guard  me  with  thy  loving  care. 
When  I  wander  lead  me  right 
From  the  darkness  into  light. 


When   angry   waves  sweep  through  my 

breast  — 
When  sinful  thoughts  disturb  my  rest,— 
Through  the  tempest's  strife  I  hear 
Tones  in  sadness  whispering  near. 
"Why  grieve  the  love  that  shelters  thee. 
Return  my  wandering  child  to  me." 
And  angry  waves  obey  the  will 
Of  Him  to  whispered:  "Peace,  be  still." 


WINTER  IS  COMING. 
Glad  bells  are  ringing;  snow-birds  are  sing- 
ing. 
Winter  is  coming  with  its  fleecy  white  snow. 
Snowflakes  are  falling,  snow-birds  are  call- 
ing- 
Come  merry  north  winds  cheerily  blow. 
For  winter  is  coming,  winter  is  coming. 

Winter  is  coming  with  fleecy  white  snow. 
Life's  winter  is  bringing  song-birds  for  sing- 
ing. 
What  are  they  saying  to  you  and  to  me? 
Time's  snowflakes  are  falling,  the  master  is 
calling. 
Where  is  the  talent  that  was  given  to  thee? 
Life's  winter  is  coming,  winter  is  coming. 

Winter  is  coming  to  you  and  to  me. 
Will  our  winter  be  dreary,  our  song-birds  be 
cheery. 
Telling  of  duties  fulfilled  one  by  one? 
Glad  be  its  staying  if  the  Master  is  saying: 
Thou  hath  been  faithful,  my  servant,  well 
done. 
Winter  Is  coming,  winter  is  coming. 
Winter  is  coming  to  all,  one  by  one. 

WINTER  WINDS. 

Fiercely  blow  the  winter  winds, 

With  a  cheerless,  dismal  sound. 
And  to  his  boisterous  music  dance 
The  snowflakes  o'er  the  frozen  ground, 

And  all  is  dai-k  and  drear. 
Dark  clouds  are  o'er  my  heaven  spread  — 
Chill  storms  are  bursting  on  my  head. 
But  one  ray  of  joy  and  light  is  shed. 
My  lonely  path  to  cheer. 
It  is  the  thought,  through  all  these  scenes, 

However  cheerless,  strange  or  new. 
For  me  one  smile  of  kindness  beams  — 
One  faithful  heart  is  true  — 

One  soul's  deep  love  is  mine. 
Shining  with  pure  unwavering  light 
Through  sunny  day  or  starless  night, 
Filling  my  soul  with  strange  delight. 
And  thought  of  God  divine. 
I  thank  Thee,  Father,  of  j-on  heaven. 

That  sorrow  has  been  mine. 
Else  these  thoughts  had  not  been  given; 
In  vain  this  humble  light  would  shine 
On  life's  uneven  way. 
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ELIZA  JANE  MCMAHAN. 

Born:  Callaway  Co.,  Mo.,  Dec.  23, 1837. 
A  FALL  in  infancy  caused  this  lady  to  be 
crippled  for  life.  Having  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  she  entered  Danville 
academy,  where  she  graduated  with  honors, 
and  subsequently  began   a  successful  career 


ELIZA  JANE  M'MAHAN. 

of  teaching.  This  lady  has,  on  account  of  her 
health,  now  retired  from  teaching,  and  is 
living  in  New  Florence,  Mo.,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  friends  and  associates,  upon 
each  of  whom  she  leaves  an  impress  of  her 
own  sweetness  of  nature  and  purity  of  soul. 
The  poems  of  Miss  McMahan  have  appeared 
in  some  of  the  leading  publications. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THOUGHT. 
If  we  harbor  thoughts  unholy, 

Cherish  purposes  unkind. 
Though  we  labor  hard  to  hide  them 

They  will  some  expression  find. 
While  the  earth  is  soft  and  yielding. 

When  the  Spring  and  Winter  meet. 
Those  who  lurk  within  our  gatewaj' 

Leave  the  impress  of  their  feet. 
Thus  it  is  in  life's  sweet  Spring-time, 

Thoughts  that  linger  in  the  breast 
Never  fail  to  leave  their  tokens 

On  the  cliaracter  impressed. 
And  when  fully  they  possess  us. 


Bring  the  will  beneath  their  sway, 
Slowly  they  will  mold  the  features, 

As  the  potter  shapes  this  clay. 
Thus  they  make  or  mar  the  beauty 

Of  the  human  face  divine, 
Just  as  wisdom  or  as  folly 

Leaves  thereon  its  outward  sign. 
For  upon  the  face  so  plainly 

Do  the  children  of  the  brain 
Trace  the  history  of  their  triumphs. 

Write  the  record  of  their  pain. 
That  the  simplest,  ofttimes  reading. 

Quick  are  drawn  unto  their  goal. 
By  the  language  of  the  features 

Emanating  from  the  soul. 


CHILDREN'S  DAT. 

Oh  this  has  been  a  glorious  day ! 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
For  the  children  of  the  church  have  met 
In  many  a  joyous  band. 

By  stream  and  lake,  on  mountain  high. 

In  midst  of  tlie  City's  throng. 

They've  called  the  golden  hours  their  own. 

To  spend  in  prayer  and  song. 

The  poor  have  come,  in  fear  of  the  Lord ; 

His  holy  Temples  within ;  [wealth. 

Where    flowers    outshine    the     children    of 

And  yet  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

But  the  hues  of  the  blossoms,  so  fair  to  be- 
hold. 

Cannot  vie  with  the  pure  simple  trust 

Of  the  meek  and  lowly  whose  treasures  are 
hid 

Far  away  from  corruption  and  rust. 

These  pretty  sweet  flowers  came  out  of  their 

graves. 
Where  the  ice  King  laid  them  low; 
So  our  bodies  will  rise  at  last  from  the  tomb 
With  fresh  life  and  vigor  aglow. 
Our   God   can    unlock   the    dark  prisons  of 

death. 
By  the  strength  of  that  same  loving  arm 
That  circles  the  poor  little  sparrow  that  falls. 
And  that  keeps  little  children  from  harm. 
I  love  the  dear  birds,  the  bright  happy  birds. 
As  they  soar  far  away  from  sight; 
I  think  where  the  hearts  of  the  children  must 

turn 
To  seek  for  the  fountain  of  light. 
I  missed  them  alas,  in  the  dark  winter  hours, 
When  the  clouds  gather'd  heavy  and  black: 
I  wonder  if  God  kept  them  safe  in  His  house. 
Till  beautiful  spring  called  them  back. 

If  the3''ve  been  up  above,  where  angels  live. 
And  nestled  around  the  white  Throne; 
I  wish  they'd  sing  us  a  song  of  that  land 
Where  winter  and  clouds  are  unknown. 
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Should  a  message  come  from  the  City  of  Light, 

Borne  out  on  the  songs  of  the  birds, 

How  closely  I'd  listen,  how  hard  I  would  try 

To  find  out  its  meaning  in  words. 

For  then  I  could  live  so  much  nearer  to  God, 

When  I  heard  what  the  birds  had  to  saj-, 

And   knew   that  His   voice  had   spoken  the 

words 
Sent  down  in  that  beautiful  way. 
But  now,  I  can  learn  what  his  will  is  to  us 
From   this    Book    which    came   down   from 

above, 
'Twas  utter'd   in    thunder,    'twas  written  in 

blood  — 
Yet  we  know  that  its  meaning  is  love. 
We  all  met  this  morning  its  truths  to  imbibe; 
Here  to  worship,  to  sing  and  to  pray. 
With  parents,  teacher  and  friends  in  our  midst 
Who  are  seeking  to  learn  the  good  way. 
And  now  that  the  bright  happy  May-day  is 

gone 
When  the  Stars  light  us  home  to  our  rest. 
May  no  soul  go  out  from  the  temple  of  God, 
By  the  love  of  our  Savior  unblest. 
May  each  carry  home  a  new  treasured  thought 
That  will  brighten  his  lot  as  he  goes.  [life 

Some  hope  ]ighting  up  the  dark  corners  of 
And  dispelling  its  shadows  of  woes. 
A  rich  gift  is  life.  If  we  use  it  aright, 
And  our  father  knows  best  what  we  need 
Then  murmur  not,  when  that  is  withheld 
For  which  often,  we  earnestly  plead. 
These  meetings  on  earth  are  but  types  of  the 

time 
When  the  sea  giving  up  lier  vast  dead, 
The  Just  shall  stand  out  on  the  righthand  of 

God, 
From  the  Fountain  of  Life  to  be  fed. 
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SICK-ROOM  MUSINGS. 
Many  dreary  years  have  vanished. 

Many  friends  Lie  cold  and  dead, 
Since  affliction  heavy  handed 

Laid  me  low  upon  this  bed. 
Oh,  the  work  these  years  have  witnessed ! 

Lisping  children,  babes  unborn. 
Now  I  see  as  happy  parents. 

Passing  from  life's  dewy  morn. 
When  in  strength  I  last  went  walking, 

All  the  land  was  dark  with  strife. 
War  was  raging,  cannon  roaring. 

Brothers  seeking  life  for  life. 
High  the  star  of  peace  has  risen. 

Twenty  years  we've  known  her  rtile; 

Oh  to  tread  familiar  pathways 
With  the  friend  I  love  so  well ; 

Guided  on  some  sunny  morning 
By  the  music  of  the  bell. 


CAREY  V.  THORN. 

BoRx:  Xexia,  Ohio,  Jan.  24, 1871. 
Mr.  Thorn  follows  the  occupation  of  farm- 
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CAREY  V.  THORN. 

ing,  but  occasionally  finds  time  to  court  the 
muse.    He  is  now  located  at  Memphis,  Neb. 


THE  ASHLAND  HEIGHTS. 

The  shadows  creep  the  streamlet  o'er. 

And  odors,  'pon  the  grassy  floor. 

Beneath  the  oak's  outstretching  arm. 

Makes  this  a  place  of  rest  and  charm. 

When  tired  of  citj-  noise  and  hum. 

To  this  green,  noble  landscape  come. 

And  hear  the  bird's  enlivening  song 

As  'midst  the  trees  and  shrubs  they  throng. 

On  rich  man's  carpet  ne'er  was  known, 

Nor  'pon  their  walls  was  ever  sown 

Such  fascinating  sights 

As  seen  upon  these  ragged  heights. 

Twit  to  and  fro  upon  the  breeze 

The  butterfly  of  hues  that  please; 

So  light  they  dare  not  leave  tbeir  homes 

Behind  the  earthen,  frowning  domes. 

Where  flourish  sweetly-scented  herbs. 

The  south-wind,  wailing,  ne'er  disturbs; 

Where  cling  o'erhanging  brush  unto 

As  flies  upon  the  ceiling  do. 

The  willows  mourn  on  the  river's  edge ; 

At  every  crook  the  streamlets  hedge. 

Require  it  does  the  youth  to  find 

The  things  that  are  these  nooks  behind. 
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MRS.  MAGGIE  MAY  DANEHY. 

Born:  Fairfield,  Ohio,  July  5, 1863. 
Graduating  at  the  high  sebool  iu  1880,  Mag-gie 
four  years  later  ^vas  married  to  Mr.  Dan  Dane- 
hy.  a  I'ising-  young  barrister.    The  poems  of 


.MRS.   JIAGGli:   jI.^V   X.AM.11V. 

Mrs.  Dauehy  have  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
and  Lancaster  papers,  from  whicTa  they  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  the  local  press. 


LOVE  THEE? 
Love  thee?  Canst  thou  ask  me  still 

If,  In  truth,  I  love  thee? 
Ask  the  breezes,  if  you  will, 

Ask  the  stars  above  thee. 
Nig-htly,  daily,  on  the  air 

Passing-  soft  before  me. 
Breatlie  I  not  thy  name  in  prayer 

To  the  heavens  o'er  me? 
Naug-ht  but  breezes  fond  could  tell. 

Naught  but  stars  give  token 
Of  those  words  they  know  so  well. 

Ne'er  to  mortal  spoken. 
"Waking,  dreaming,  near  or  far, 

Gaj',  or  when  I'm  lonely. 
Of  but  one  my  dreamings  are  — 

Thee  —  and  of  thee  only. 
Life  and  love  are  now  but  one, 

I  had  known  them  never. 
Till  with  love  was  life  begun. 

To  live  on  forever. 
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Came  a  presence  strange  to  me, 

Never  to  be  banished ; 
Brighter  as  it  grew  to  be  — 

Slow  all  others  vanished. 
Manj'  footsteps  'round  me  fall  — 

One  alone  I'm  learning; 
Many  voices  to  me  call  — 

One  alone  discerning. 
Many  eyes  there  are,  I  own. 

Shedding  true  love  through  them ; 
Strange  —  but  j  ust  one  pair  alone 

Draw  my  own  unto  them. 

Many  lips  unto  me  speak. 

Friendship's  faith  repeating; 
Lips  of  one  alone  I  seek. 

With  their  gentle  greeting. 
Many  hands  there  are,  I  learn. 

Fain  would  truly  guide  me; 
But  I  only  care  to  turn 

To  one  hand  beside  me. 
What  were  life,  if  love  were  gone? 

Love  —  if  life  should  sever? 
Life  and  love  will  still  be  one 

In  that  vast  forever. 


SONG  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Friend  of  my  friends,  the  poets  true. 

To  thee,  iu  humble  verse,  I  sing. 
With  this  my  theme,  so  old  yet  new  — 

No  fitter  thought  the  Muses  bring. 
Old,  yes,  because  what  year  gone  by, 

Caressed  by  breath  of  summer  morn, 
Aloft  unto  the  smiling  sky 

Has  not  its  wealth  of  verdure  borne? 
And  what  new  year  hath  other  power 

To  sway  with  sweeter  charm  than  these  — 
The  trembling  leaf,  the  opening  flower. 

The  grandeur  of  its  noble  trees? 
Oh !  who  is  there  within  whose  heart 

The  love  of  noble  manhood  dwells. 
Who  feels  the  thrill  of  pleasure  start 

When  other  tongue  the  story  tells 
Of  deeds  sublime?  with  true  eye  sees 

The  beautiful  in  art  and  thought  — 
Dares  stand  before  God's  stately  trees, 

Declaring  that  he  loves  them  not? 
Companions  of  our  childhood  days ! 

Companions  still  though  grown  we  be! 
Still  through  thy  leaves  the  light  breeze 
strays. 

Whispering  the  same  old  song  to  me. 
And  from  beneath  thy  cooling  sbade 

Methinks  I  hear  a  well  known  tread  — 
Alas !  that  dreams  should  ever  fade  — 

The  footsteps  of  our  honored  dead. 

Those  who,  with  calm  and  thoughtful  brow, 
Communed  with  thee  in  days' of  yore. 
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Whose  forms,  when  seen  beside  thee  now, 

Fond  memory  doth  alone  restore. 
Protectingiy  thy  broad  arms  bend 

Above  the  cool  and  waving  grass, 
Nature's  fair  guardians  that  attend 

The  place  where  they  were  wont  to  pass. 
To-day  once  more  the  birds  rejoice. 

The  murmur  of  the  winds  I  hear, 
Imagining-  some  g-entle  voice 

Commingling'  with  those  sounds  so  dear. 

'Tis  here,  beneath  thy  branches  free. 

Spirits  of  old  again  appear, 
Not  elsewhere  speaketh  unto  me 

In  language  half  so  sweet  or  clear. 

The  words  that  fell  from  poet  lips. 

In  years  gone  by  —  true  words  of  power, 
That  we  imbibe  as  sunbeam  sips 

The  dewdrops  pure  from  earthly  flower. 
Dear  forest !  Down  thy  aisles  dim 

Soft  sweeps  the  zephyr's  light  caress; 
Worthy  indeed  art  thou  of  Him 

Who  made  thee  in  thy  loveliness. 

Long  may  thy  graceful  branches  wave, 

Piercing  with  pride  the  balmy  air. 
Harm  ne'er  would  come  if  I  could  save  — 

Fit  objects  of  our  love  and  care. 
But  though  erect  each  noble  form. 

As  year  by  year  rolls  swift  along. 
Thou  too,  like  man,  must  face  the  storm. 

And  fall  —  or  live  to  be  more  strong. 
Forever,  upward,  day  by  day. 

Patient  thy  growing  branches  turn, 
Nearer  the  heavens  each  year  alway  — 

May  we  the  simple  lesson  learn. 

Though  few  our  years,  or  many  be. 
It  matters  not  the  number  given, 

If  we  can  feel  that,  like  the  tree. 
Each  year  hath  found  us  nearer  heaven. 


ALVA  AMASA  TANNER. 

Born:  So.  Cottonwood,  Utah,  Dec. 26, 1849. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Tanner  have  appeared  in 

the  Woman's  Exponent  and  the  local  pre?s  of 
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EXTRACTS. 

Just  as  one  who,  idly  wandering 

In  some  forest  pathway  lone. 
Gathers  here  and  there  a  flower 

Chance  into  his  way  has  thrown. 

Stoops,  in  pleased  surprise,  on  finding, 
'Mid  the  dead  leaves  at  his  feet. 

Some  sweet  favorite  of  the  wildwood. 
Hiding  in  its  dim  retreat. 

Climbs  the  mountain  side  to  capture. 
Where  the  rough  rocks  cheerless  frown. 

Some  rare  blossom  he  had  noticed 
On  his  pathway  smiUng  down. 

Pauses  by  the  sparkling  waters. 
From  the  trembling  waves  to  bear, 

Some  shy  water-maiden  nodding 
'Mong  the  green  leaves  floating  there. 


his  native  state.  Mr.  Tanner  was  married  in 
1871,  and  is  now  engaged  in  farming  at  Oakley, 
Idaho. 


A  RIGHT  COURSE  TO  PURSUE. 

There  is  a  right  course  to  pursue  — 

A  course  that  no  person  should  shun ; 
Do  as  you'd  have  others  do. 

Is  the  thing  that  is  right  to  be  done. 
Think  not  my  friends  because  I 

May  have  acted  imprudent  at  timee;. 
The  power  of  virtue  deny. 

Or  uphold  other  men  in  their  crimes. 
I  trust  I  may  ever  be  found 

Ti-eading  the  path  of  the  just, 
Though  evil  in  others  abound, 

I  will  never  sustain  it  I  trust. 


THE  RICH  AND  POOR. 
Does  our  Eternal  Father  know 

The  wants  and  the  distress 
Among  the  poor  of  earth  below? 

His  spirit  answers  yes. 
And  yet  from  day  to  day  we  see 

Some  rich,  and  others  poor; 
The  rich  have  more  than  they  need, 

Yet  daily  strive  for  more. 
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BELA  CHAPIN. 

Born:  Newport,  N.  H.,  Feb.  19, 1839. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Chapin  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  printing  business,  and  after- 
ward was  employed  in  various  places  as  a 
compositor.  Having  earned  some  money  by 
much  industry,  he    entered  Kimball  Union 


BELA  CHAPIH. 

academy  where  he  was  fitted  for  college. 
After  leaving  the  academy  he  continued  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
About  1865  Mr.  Chapin  became  proprietor  of 
the  Dartmouth  press  printing  and  book-bind- 
ing establishment  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  Com- 
mencing to  court  the  muses  at  an  early  age, 
the  productions  of  this  writer  have  constantly 
appeared  in  the  New  England  journals  and 
magazines,  and  have  been  deservedly  admir- 
ed. In  1883  he  edited  the  Poets  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  large  volume  of  some  eight  hundred 
pages.  He  has  just  completed  a  translation 
in  verse  of  Virgil's  Eclogues.  Mr.  Chapin 
now  resides  in  Clai'emont,  and  is  proprietor 
of  the  Granby  Brook  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  on 
which  are  some  very  fine  horses,  choice  Jerses' 
cattle,  and  the  finest  of  fruit.  The  library  of 
this  gentleman  contains  over  two  thousand 
volumes  of  standard  works. 


THE  REALM  OFRHADAMANTHUS. 
Begemmed  upon  old  Ocean's  breast, 
Where  gentle  billows  swell. 


Lie  the  feigned  islands  of  the  blest. 

Where  souls  departed  dwell. 
Not  in  Cimmerian  gloom  profound. 

Where  ebon  night  pervades. 
But  in  the  realm  where  joys  abound. 

Rest  unsubstantial  shades. 
There  in  that  clime,  forever  bright, 

The  sun  with  equal  ray 
Illuminates  the  tranquil  night 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day. 

There  fields  of  asphodel  and  balm 

And  roses  bloom  for  aye ; 
There  naught  can  mar  the  soul's  sweet  calm. 

And  love  finds  no  decay. 
There  hero-shades  with  joy  possess 

An  ever-peaceful  home, 
A  seat  exempt  from  all  excess 

Where  pain  can  never  come. 
There  where  enchanting  beauty  teems 

In  exquisite  delight. 
Mid  citron  groves,  by  crystal  streams. 

Walk  chiefs  of  former  might. 
O'er  those  feigned  isles  no  storms  prevail. 

No  snow  white-drifting  there ; 
No  raging  blast,  nor  rain,  nor  hail. 

Nor  pestilential  air. 
There  fragrant  breezes,  balmj^  airs. 

Pure  offspring  of  the  main. 
Sweep  from  the  isles  corroding  cares 

And  fan  the  lovely  jDlain. 
There  smiling  fields  afar  extend 

In  living  verdure  new; 
There  trees  with  fruits  ambrosial  bend. 

With  flowers  of  every  hue. 

There  bright-winged  birds,  on  every  tree, 

Pour  forth  their  dulcet  strains. 
While  mirth,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  glee 

Pervade  the  flowery  plains. 
There  Rhadamanthus  rules  in  trust 

The  realm  of  beings  blest; 
The  brave,  the  noble  and  the  just. 

They  own  his  high  behest. 
They  who,  in  truth  and  virtue  strong. 

From  guilt's  contagion  pure, 
Did  ever  keep  their  lives  from  wrong. 

Rest  in  the  isles  secure. 
There  with  the  honored  gods  so  dear. 

With  them  forever  blest, 
They  dwell,  and  pass  from  year  to  year 

Their  tearless  age  of  rest. 
They  who  were  once  o'er-fraught  with  care 

And  bowed  beneath  the  load, 
No  heaviness  their  spirit  bear 

In  that  their  last  abode. 
And  they  whose  weary  days  were  spent 

In  penury  and  pain, 
In  sore  disease  and  discontent, 

In  hardship  and  disdain; 
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Aud  they  who  were  by  scorn  and  pride 

Down-trodden  and  oppressed, 
In  joyfulness  they  all  abide 

Where  woes  can  not  molest. 
And  shades  of  men,  the  wise  and  good, 

Both  old  and  young  are  there. 
Matrons  and  blooming  womanhood. 

And  youths  unwed  and  fair. 
No  toil  is  there,  nor  languishment, 

There  no  deceit  beguiles ; 
There  pleasure  reign  and  glad  content 

Within  those  halcyon  isles. 
No  hurt  nor  ill  that  trouble  yields 

Can  reach  tliat  peaceful  shore. 
But  in  the  sweet  elysian  fields 

Is  bliss  forevermore. 
In  such  a  place  the  Greeks  of  old 

Hoped  after  deatli  to  rest, 
But  eartli  doth  not  that  region  hold, 

Such  islands  of  the  blest. 


IN  HEAVEN. 

There  shall  the  sainted  dead  abide 

In  never-ceasing  light; 
The  pure  in  heart,  the  glorified, 

Shall  walk  in  garments  white: 
And  in  their  midst  the  lamb  shall  be 
Their  friend  and  guide  eternally. 
There  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  away 

Erom  true  believers'  eyes; 
No  pain  is  there,  nor  sad  decay, 

No  sorrow,  grief,  nor  sighs ; 
And  death  itself  shall  nevermore 
Be  known  upon  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  glory  of  the  world  of  bliss 

On  earth  we  cannot  know ; 
It  far  transcends  all  scenes  in  this 

Our  fleeting  life  below; 
The  beautiful  of  earth  and  fair 
Cannot  with  heavenly  things  compare. 
Some  gleam,  perhaps,  God's  people  see. 

While  here  they  serve  and  wait; 
Some  fortaste  of  the  things  that  be 

Within  the  shining  gate, 
Where  dwell  in  ever  sweet  accord 
The  ransomed  of  the  risen  Lord. 
Great  Father,  Spirit  blest,  and  Son, 

Thou  ever-living  Three; 
Thou  evei'-living  Three  in  One, 

We  place  our  trust  in  thee : 
And  in  our  dear  Redeemer's  peace 
We  hope  for  joys  that  ne'er  will  cease. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TRANSLATION  OF 
VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES. 

Happy  old  man !    At  ease  how  blest. 
Beside  familiar  streams  to  rest  — 
Beside  the  pure  translucent  springs 
To  know  the  bliss  that  quiet  brings! 
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Just  here  a  hedge  of  willow-trees. 

Your  pasture's  hither  bound. 
Is  fed  upon  by  Hyblean  bees. 

That  buzz  its  blossoms  round: 
And  oft  their  murmur  sweet  and  low 
That  cause  you  into  sleep  to  go. 
And  where  yon  towering  rock  inclines 
Shall  sit  the  pruner  of  the  vines. 

And  sing  to  every  breeze. 
Near  bj'  your  favorite  pigeon  throng 
Tlieir  xjlaintive  clamor  shall  prolong. 
And  turtledoves  shall  utter  still 
Their  cooing  with  complaining  bill 

Upon  the  tall  elm-trees. 

Come  hither,  come,  O  beauteous  boy! 

For  you  the  smiling  nymphs  with  joy 

Their  basket  full  of  lilies  bring, 

A  naiad  fair  is  gathering 

For  you  gay  poppj^-heads  and  neat. 


CHRISTIAN  CRALL. 

Born  :  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  IT,  1819. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Allan  Bane,  the 
poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in  many 
of  the  prominent  publications,  from  which 
they  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the  lo- 
cal press.    He  is  now  a  resident  of  Pioneer,  O. 


MY  FATHER'S  CLOCK. 

My  father's  clock  hangs  on  the  wall. 

Just  as  it  hung  of  yoi'e ; 
Year  in,  year  out,  it  ticked  for  those 

Who  hear  its  tick  no  more. 
Hair  darker  then  the  raven's  wing- 
Has  changed  to  silver  gray. 
Since  first  that  clock  began  to  tick. 

And  still  it  ticks  away. 
For  fifty  years  that  pendulum 

Was  swinging  to  and  fro; 
Just  how  long  I  shall  see  it  swing 

I  do  not  care  to  know. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  that  clock 

That  stranger  eyes  can  see: 
'Tis  like  its  owner,  old  aud  scarred. 

But  no  less  dear  to  me. 
I  often  look  on  that  old  clock 

Aud  think  of  youth's  bright  days. 
And  of  a  goodly  company 

So  happy,  blithe  and  gay. 
Sad  ;ire  the  changes  time  has  wrought. 

And  yet  amidst  them  all, 
That  good  old  clock  has  kept  its  place, 

Secure  against  the  wall. 
My  father's  clock.  Oh.  guard  it  well! 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
And  think  how  long  that  clock  has  ticked. 

For  those  who  hear  no  more. 
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ON  LAKE  CCEUR  D'ALENE. 
The  vision  burst  o'er  me  like   a  beautiful 

dream ; 
The  lake  and  the  river  of  fair  Coeur  d'Alene; 
Thy  mountains  and  canyons,  the  defile  and 

glen. 
Are  sweet  bouquets  of  beauty  in  the  pathway 

of  men. 


The  old  mission  chapel  seems  lost  in  decay 
Where  the  knee  of  the  savage  was  once  bent 

to  pray ; 
But  mission  and  chapel  are  shrouded  in  gloom. 
And  savage  and  priests  slumber  on  in  the 

tomb. 

There  the  grand,  lofty  pines  in  yon  canyon 

behold! 
Stand  erect  like  giant  knight-errants  of  old. 
Guarding  their  treasures  of  mountain  stream 
That  glitter  and  sparkle  in  the  bright  sun-ray's 
gleam. 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 
Sad  and  pensive  now  I'm  sitting 

At  the  fireside's  warming  blaze. 
Thinking  of  the  years  that's  flitting 
With    memory    struggling   through    the 
haze. 

"  Home  ti gain"— it  sounds  so  mournful 

After  yeai-s  of  battling  strife, 
And  my  heart  is  growing  scornful, 

Grieving  o'er  my  misspent  life. 

"Yes,  home  again,"  and  now  I'm  thinking- 
Over  all  and  every  charm; 

Happiness  and  sorrow  linking, — 
The  latter  trying  to  disarm. 

How  they  watched  last  night  at  service 
When  I  reached  the  family  seat, 

And  my  poor  heart  became  so  nervous 
The  text  and  prayers  could  not  repeat. 

Oh,  how  the  music  thrilled  my  memory! 

Subdued  and  soft  then  loud  it  rolled; 
As  they  sang  the  Christmas  anthem 

Tears  and  doubt  bereft  my  soul. 

And  when  the  pastor  spoke  his  sei-mon  — 
Recalled  to  them  his  burdened  years, 

"  The  Father's  ways  he  was  ever  learning," 
While  my  poor  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears. 

And  when  the  pastor  gave  his  blessing, 
I  heard  the  whispers  at  my  back; 

Some  old  friend  liis  son  addressing, 
"'Tis  twenty  years  since  he's  been  back." 

And  now  this  morn  I  viewed  the  village; 

The  church,  the  school,  the  old  red  mill 
The  same  old  farms  are  under  tillage.— 

The  same  old  elms  are  standing  still. 

I  viewed  the  house  with  its  gable  windows  — 
Its  quaint  old  chimney  of  rock  and  clay: 

And  in  the  fields  last  season's  winrows 
Are  left  to  molder  and  decay. 

The  last  but  me  in  the  churchj-ard  sleeping; 

They  sleep  beneath  yon  granite  stone. 
And  I  there  lonely  watch  am  keeping, 

I,  their  wanderer,  am  home. 
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THOSE  BONNIE  EYES. 

Those  bonnie  eyes. 
They  are  my  skies; 

They  hold  for  me  both  sun  and  rain,— 
They  frown,  and  hope  within  me  dies; 
They  smile,  and  peace  is  mine  again. 
They  are  noon. 
My  sun,  my  moon. 
My  restful  light  at  close  of  day, 
They  shed  for  me  the  blessed  boon 
Of  love's  dear  light  across  my  way. 
Sweet  eyes  that  shine 
And  speak  to  mine 
Of  love  that  never  waxeth  cold, 
Ah,  never  veil  thy  beams  dh-lne. 
Though  time  brings  change  and  hearts 
grow  old. 

WHEN  THE  SILK  IS  ON  THE  COKN. 
The  geese  were  flying  southward 

And  the  clouds  were  hanging  low, 
Tlie  leafless  boughs  were  shivering 

As  they  chattered  of  the  snow ; 


And  the  frost  was  in  our  faces 

As  we  said  good-by  that  morn. 
But  you  promised,  sweet,  to  wed  me. 

When  the  silk  was  on  the  corn. 
'Neath  the  naked  boughs  we  parted. 

In  the  autumn  cold  and  gray; 
But  the  winter's  reign  Is  over 

And  'tis  now  the  pleasant  May. 
And  I  know  you're  slyly  watching 

Each  evening  and  each  morn. 
Where  the  tender  husk  is  bursting. 

And  the  silk  is  on  the  corn. 
There  are  sweet,  contented  whisperings 

Now  among  the  tossing  trees. 
For  the  spring  has  come  to  crown  them 

And  has  brought  them  back  their  leaves. 
And  my  crown  of  love  is  waiting, 

Where,  some  sunny,  summer  morn, 
I  wiU  claim  my  queen,  my  darUng, 

When  the  silk  is  on  the  corn. 


A  WIFE'S  LAMENT. 
I  know  a  mountain,  high  and  grand, 

And  seamed  with  chasms  dark  and  deep; 
Dark,  stern,  magnificent,  it  stands 

And  guards  the  hamlet  at  its  feet. 
Through  cloud,  and  fog  and  morning  mist, 

Unmoved  by  tempest,  storm  or  time; 
And  when  the  sun  its  brow  has  kissed. 

It  smiles  with  radiance  sublime! 
The  fertile  valley  lies  below. 

Clothed  in  her  shimmering  summer  dress, 
And  smiles  up  to  the  gray,  cold  rock 

That  guards,  but  stoops  not  to  caress. 
I  know  a  face,  a  kingly  face. 

That  towers  high  above  my  own; 
An  artist's  eye,  a  form  of  grace, 

A  poet's  soul  —  a  heart  of  stone ! 
He  stands,  unmoved  by  praise  or  blame. 

With  conscious  power  and  mind  complete ; 
He  lives  for  labor,  art  and  fame. 

Nor  heeds  the  offerings  at  his  feet. 
I'd  give  the  world  were  I  the  sun. 

To  kiss  to  smiles  that  haughty  face. 
And  see  the  lightning  glance  of  love 

Light  up  those  eyes  with  tender  grace. 
I  nestle  mutelj'  at  his  feet. 

He  shields  me  from  the  storms  of  life, 
I  bring  him  offerings  pure  and  sweet, 

A  worshiping,  devoted  wife. 
But  ahl  his  heart  once  all  mj-  own. 

Forgets  the  gracious  tenderness 
Of  bygone  days.    I  sit  alone. 

He  guards,  but  stoops  not  to  caress. 

A  TOUCH  OF  FROST. 
There's  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  wandering  air. 

The  twilights  call. 

The  grass  is  all,  [hair 

And  streaked  with  white  like  the  first  gray 
That  comes  with  the  rounding  years  of  care, 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LESSING. 

Little  beauty,  kiss  me,  pray! 

Little  beauty  turns  away? 

Kisses  to  take  and  give  the  same. 

Need  not  now  cause  you  to  shame. 

A  hundred  times  pray  kiss  me  o'er, 

Kiss  me,  and  mark  well  the  score, 

I'll  repay—  and  I  speak  true  — 

Tenfold  each  of  them  to  you, 

When  the  kiss  no  more  is  play. 

And  you're  ten  years  older  than  to-day. 


WHOM  I  SHALL  MARRY. 
Whom  I  will  marry,  you  would  ask? 
Well  now,  it  is  no  easy  task. 
And  one  must  think  a  good  deal. 
Before  he  finds  his  true  ideal. 
But  that  in  answer  j'ou  rejoice 
I  herewith  make  known  my  choice : 
I'll  marry  her,  both  tall  and  fair. 
Blue  are  her  eyes,  blonde  is  her  hair. 
As  beauteous  as  one  only  seeks, 
And  pretty  dimples  in  her  cheeks. 
A  tiny  nose  between  her  eyes. 
Her  ears  are  just  the  correct  size, 
Her  skin  as  fine  as  velvet  Is, 
Her  ruby  lips  invite  a  kiss. 
And  whom  she  passes,  looks  behind, 
For  no  greater  beauty  he  can  find. 
Her  I  will  marry,  she'll  be  my  wife. 
My  beauteous  partner  throughout  life. 
Or  else  her  of  the  blackest  hair, 
Of  small  brown  eyes,  complexion  fair, 
Of  roundest,  softest,  shapeliest  arms. 
Of  countless  beauties,  wond'rous  charms, 
Her  rosy  lips  are  small  and  pretty, 
Her  speech  is  bright,  her  sayings  witty; 
Of  daintiest  hands,  prettiest  feet, 
The  nicest  girl  that  walks  the  street, 
A  beauty  blonde,  beauty  brunette. 
No  matter,  a  beauty  I  must  wed! 
And  if  you  ask  me,  where  I  find 
A  beauty  of  this,  or  of  another  kind? 
And  if  a  girl  I  see,  how  will  I  know. 
That  as  she  looks,  she's  really  so?— 

What  if  no  beauty  wants  me,  you  mean? 

Oh,  then  —  you  know  I  am  extreme  — 

I  take  the  homeliest  girl  in  the  land. 

Such  as  no  other  man  would  demand; 

With  bony,  freckled  face,  with  nose  awry. 

Long  donkey  ears,  and  squinting  eye. 

Red  is  her  hair,  and  firm  her  grip, 

A  full  mustache  adorns  her  upper  lip. 

Big,  gnashing  teeth,  a  cornei'ed  chin, 

A  fiery  temper,  devilish  hard  to  win. 

Her  speech  is  rough,  her  talk  is  hoarse. 

Ugly  are  her  ways,  and  her  demeanor  coarse. 

Her  will  I  wed,  she'll  be  my  wife. 

To  vex  and  trouble  me  throughout  my  life! 

Thus  now  before  you  I  my  choice  arrange. 

And,  mj'  mind  made  up,  I  will  not  change: 

'T  must  either  be  a  beauty  of  renown. 

Or  else,  the  homeliest  girl  in  town. 


SONNET. 
High  be  thy  standard,  loftj-  be  thine  aim. 

Know  thou  thy  duty,  know  thou  to  obey ! 
On  7-ecord's  brightest  page  appear  thy  name; 

Hope  brighten, when  in  woe.thine  every  day. 
Untrue  to  thee  may  never  prove  a  friend. 
This  greatest  blessing-  God  upon  thee  send 
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WHAT   THE    SPEING    TOLD  ME   OF  THE 
TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

Come  then,  ye  clouds!     In  darkness  clothe 

the  sky ! 
In  due  obedience  to  their  master's  call 
The  clouds  from  all  sides  came.    This  Venus 

saw 
And  to  herself  thus  spoke:    "  Oh,  Avoe  is  me ! 
What  can  I  do  to  set  to  naught  the  plan 
Of  wily  Zeus,  who  hid  the  sky  from  view, 
That  none  my  visit  to  the  Sun  can  see !" 
Thus  grieving'  in  her  heart  fair  Venus  said. 
And  to  ^olia  went,  the  home  of  winds, 
TVhere  ^olus  in  a  deep  cave  restrains 
Their  force  and  sways  his  scepter  over  them; 
Indignant  they  against  the  wall  do  press 
AU  eager  seas  and  lands  and  e'en  the  sky 
To  fill  and  thither  great  commotion  hring. 
This  fearing  did  the  powerful  father  lock 
Them  in  a  cave  and  placed  a  rock 
L^pon  them,  and  made  -.Eolus  their  king. 
Him  Venus  now  beseechingly  addressed: 
"  King  jEoIus,  thou  knowest  that  to-day 
The  Sun  I'll  visit  and  with  him  converse. 
All  my  admirers  wish  to  see  the  sight, 
Now  jealous  Jupiter  has  grieved  me  much 
For  he  has  overhung  the  sky  with  clouds. 
Thee,  ^olus,  I  do  implore,  relieve 
My  heart  from  fear  and  let  thy  winds  dis- 
perse 
The  clouds  and  open  unto  view  the  skJ^" 
She  said  it  and  she  stepped  to  him  and  took 
His  hand  and  pressed  It  warmly,  looked  at 

him 
Imploi-ingly,  contracted  then  his  lips 
As  though  she  ready  were  to  kiss  the  king. 
Who  could  resist  her  beauty?    Who  refuse 
Her  wish,  when  his  reward  would  be  a  kiss 
Of  lips  as  beautiful  as  her's?   And  so 
His  heart  failed  ^olus.    He  promised  thus : 
"  O  beauteous  Venus,  what  thou  sayest  shall 
Be  done.    Thy  will  to  me  is  divine  command." 
She  kissed   him  —  O   that  kiss,  well  was  it 

worth 
To  undergo  the  wrath  of  Jupiter. 
An  opening  king  ^olus  made  In 
The  cave, —  out  rushed  the  winds  and  filled 

the  air. 
In  vain  they  blew,  the  clouds  would  not  give 

way. 
Already  rosy-flngered  morning  rose 
When  first  the  winds  began  to  have  effect. 
For  Uranus,  lord  of  the  sky  held  them. 
He  Neptune,  all  the  planets  envied  her. 
Lo   there   the    Sun:— 'Tis   time  now,  Venus, 

come! 
She  came,  and  surely  would  be  seen  by  all. 
Would  not  cloud  gathering  Jupiter  retain 
A  cloud  just  at  the  edge,  that  no  one  saw 
Fair  Venus  entering  the  Sun's  abode. 
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"O   beauteous   Venus,  hast  at  length  thou 

come?  [all?" 

How  doest  thou  fare?    How  are  the  planets 

"O  thou    bright   shining   Sun,  great  is  the 

strife 
Amongst  the  planets;  jealous  are  they  all 
That  none  but  me  thou  entertainest  here. 
But  Jupiter  commenced ;  first  he  did  cloud 
The  sky,  and  Uranus  helped  him  in  it; 
War-loving  Mars  in  anger  shook  his  fists 
And  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  sea,  turned  green. 
There  Saturn  offered  me  his  brightest  ring 
If  only  I  desist;  and  on  the  earth 
All  men  are  crazy  sure;  why,  only  think! 
Professors,  old  and  learned,  nothing  do 
But  look  at  me  — I'm  sure  their  wives  will 

scold! 
But  I  have  no  regard  for  aught  but  thee, 

0  ever-glorious  Sun,  too  thee  alone 

1  turn  my  face.    All  others  satisfied 
Must  be  to  see  my  back  —  dark  as  it  is !" 
Thus  flattering  vain  Venus  spoke.   She  kissed 
The  Sun,  called  him  her  love;  when  thus  the 

talk  [wont 

Commenced,  she   could  not  stop  —  as  Is  the 
Of  women  —  till  the  time  was  come  to  part. 
Then   bright    Sun  said   with  sadness  in  his 

voice: 
"  O  couldst  but  sooner  thou  return,  than  is 
By  time  and  almanac  here  specified. 
It  were  so  nice  —  but  ah !  it  cannot  be ! 
And  foolish  'tis  to  murmur  'gainst  the  fates. 
But  know,  thy  visit  e'er  will  be  to  me 
Most  pleasant  recollection  of  m5-  life.      [bye ! 
Now  one  more  kiss,  since  part  we  must,  good 
They  parted, —'Quite  a  chap,"  thought  Venus, 

"  but 
He's  not  testhetic,  not  like  Oscar  Wilde '. 
His  looks  are  not  as  handsome  as  I  thought. 
For  many  spots  on  his  bright  face  I  saw. 
Not  beauty-plasters,  for  he  is  ashamed 
To  show  them,  and  the  largest  spot  he  hid 
When  I  came  near;  I  saw  it  though  1  'Tis  good 
That  many  years  will  pass  before  again 
I'll  visit  him." 

Thus  Venus  said.    While  Sun 
When  she  had  gone  thus  of  fair  Venus  said: 
"  How  vain  that  woman  is  —  how  talkative 
And  old !    What  is  her  beauty,  I  should  ask, 
If  I  to  Mrs.  Langtry  her  compare! 
Yet  she  thinks  she  is  prettiest  of  all ! 
Would  Venus  not  be  dark  if  I 
Send  not  my  rays  to  her?    I  make  her  bright! 
And  good  it  surely  is,  that  not  so  soon 
Her  visit  she'll  repeat.    €ome.  Mercury, 
To  me,  my  sole  attendant.    Let  her  pass." 
Thus  ended  Spring's  report.    "  What  thinkest 

thou," 
He  said  to  me,  "that  Sun  and  Venus  thus 
Do  of  each  other  speak?  "    "  'Tis  just,"  said  I, 
"  As  on  our  earth  the  boys  and  girls  oft  do." 
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THE  SUNFLOWER  AND  THE  PEA. 
Good  Kan  sans  all,  of  every  sort. 

Come  join  with  me  in  song; 
And  if  we  find  the  meter  short 

We  cannot  sing  it  long. 

We'll  sing-  the  praise  of  prairie  plants 

That  grow  our  fields  among. 
And  here  relate  the  circumstance 

And  burden  of  our  song: 
Quid  Ireland  has  her  shamrock  green 

And  praties  fine  galore, 
Auld  Scotia  has  her  thistle  keen 

Aboon  tlie  Solway  shore ; 
The  Bay  state  has  her  brown-baked  bean 

In  Boston  by  the  sea  — 
But  Kansas  boasts  her  sunflower's  sheen 

And  eke  the  black-eyed  pea. 
The  sunflower  grows  so  very  tall 

And  branches  out  so  free; 
That  where  there's  nothing  else  at  all 

It  seems  quite  like  a  tree. 


"Twas  one  of  these  Sir  Francis  climbed 

And  filled  his  heart  with  pride. 
As  peeping  o'er  Sierra's  crest 

Pacific  first  descried. 
The  sunflower's  good  as  any  wood 

That  grows  upon  the  plain ; 
'Tis  proof  to  drouth  or  winds  of  south, 

And  seldom  hurt  by  rain. 
The  black-eyed  pea  is  victual  good, 

And  here  we  all  agree. 
The  Kansan  eats  no  other  food  — 

When  nothing  else  has  he. 
Then  join  with  me  the  glad  refrain 

And  sing  it  full  and  free; 
Without  her  patron  flower  and  grain 

What  would  this  country  be? 


A  DAY. 


morning. 
When  the  sky-light  and  the  twilight 

Fade  before  the  blushing  day. 
Blend  together  like  a  feather. 

Ribs  of  red  and  brush  of  gray ; 
These  are  forming  wings  of  morning 

Early  hours  soon  soar  away. 

NOON. 

Sunbeams  beat  with  noon-tide  heat 
On  the  fields  of  growing  grain. 

Fierce  caressing-,  yet  a  blessing 
For  tlie  vales  and  spreading-  plain, 

Thus  performing-  what  the  morning 
Promised  by  her  ruddy  train. 

NIGHT. 

Clouds  of  yellow,  rich  and  mellow 
Float  across  the  evening  sky. 

From  his  cover  in  the  clover 
Comes  the  rabbit  sleek  and  sly. 

Pigeons  homing  in  the  gloaming- 
Say  to  all  the  night  draws  nigh. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CHIP. 
On  the  treeless  plains  of  buf 'lo  grass. 
Where  the  vaulting  jack  and  coyote  pass. 
Where  the  tumbleweed  with  might  and  main 
Rolls  north,  then  south,  then  back  again  — 
O,  who  can  now  the  end  descry 
Without  our  aid  my  mates  and  I ! 
But  the  cad  us'  spine  and  yucca's  bloom 
May  soon  give  way  to  the  raging  boom. 
The  grazing  herd  and  furrowed  field 
To  the  husbandman  ricli  harvest  yield  — 
Uncertain  yet  the  end  I  spy 
Without  our  aid  —  my  mates  and  I! 
We'll  serve  you  when  the  hot  winds  blow; 
When  M'intry  winds  hurl  the  drifting  snow 
We'll  toast  your  toes  or  steep  your  tea 
And  all  shall  neat  and  cheerful  be  — 
For  on  the  plains  without  our  aid 
A  single  home  has  ne'er  been  made. 
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GAYLORD  DAVIDSON. 

Born:  Havana,  III.,  Dec.  10, 1860. 
This  journalist  has  won  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  poet,  many  of  his  poems  having-  been  widely 
puhlished  in  the  leading  newspapers  and  ma- 


UAVLORD  DAVIDSON". 

gazines.  Mr.  Davidson  is  now  assisting  his 
father,the  Hon.  J.  M.  Davidson.editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Republican  at  Carthage,  111. 


MOTHER  IS  DEAD. 
Sorrow  broods  upon  blackened  wing. 
Death  has  come  with  his  cruel  sting; 
Hearts  are  bleeding,  pleading  and  crushed, 
While  rooms  are  darkened  and  voices  hushed. 
A  mother  sleeps,  and  a  world  of  care 
Has  passed  from  the  brow  of  marble  there; 
And  the  sweet,  white  lips  are  closed  for  aye. 
Heedless,  at  last,  to  the  children's  cry. 
A  motherless  brood,  with  aching  hearts, 
A  new,  fresh  grief  as  each  day  departs; 
Nothing  remains  save  a  deep,  black  pall. 
And  mocking  echoes  through  room  and  hall,- 
Echoes  of  earth  on  a  coiBn  lid. 
Thoughts  of  a  face  forever  hid, 
Shafts  of  pain  that  pierce  and  rend. 
Sobbing  farewells  to  our  only  friend. 
Echoes  of  mother's  words  and  song. 
Echoes  that  come  in  a  hurr.ying  throng,— 
Of  kindness,  and  love,  and  patient  ways. 
Of  watchful  care  through  nights  and  days. 
Memory  of  hand  with  toil  acquaint. 


Of  burdens  borne  with  no  complaint; 

Echoes  of  prayers,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

A  perfect  trust  through  many  years ; 

Echoes  of  all  that  we  did  or  said 

To  whiten  the  hair  in  that  mother's  head; 

Memory  of  acts,  in  a  childish  mood. 

That  showed  to  her  ingratitude. 

Vainly  we  call  and  cry,  and  weep. 

We  cannot  awaken  from  that  sleep 

The  mother  who  loved  us  and  gave  us  birth. 

Her  dear  form  rests  'neath  a  swell  of  earth. 

But  night  has  fallen,  the  day  is  done. 

And  sorrow  reigns  on  his  dread,  black  throne. 

"  Mother  is  dead!  "  is  our  waiUng  cry, 

And  hollow  echoes  go  hurrying  by. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  of  a  mother's  love? 

Who  can  measure,  save  God  above? 

And  who  can  tell  of  a  mother's  loss, 

But  those  who  bear  that  heavy  cross. 


^- 


LOOLY'S  LULLABY. 
Come  to    mammy,  honey  darling,  kase    yo' 

want  to  rock', 
Bye-o-baby,  dat's  a  purty,  whar's  de  honey's 

frock? 
S'eepy,   s'eepy,    whar's  yo'     daddy?  —  out   a 

hoe'n  co'u, — 
Rock-a-pussey,  yo's  my  baby,  sweetest  eber 

bo'n. 
Close  dem  peepers  dar,  yo'  rascal,  doan'  yo' 

fool  aroun'. 
Time  to  take  de  little  trundle ;   whar's  de  ba- 
by's gown? 
Sambo's  gone  to  hunt  de  'possum  ober  by  de 

creek, 
'Possum  all  de  time  a-nappin',  berry  sly  an' 

meek. 
Dar  yo's  lafln',  little  nigga;  boun'  to  keep 

awake? 
Sambo's    comin',  an'  he's   hungry,— bake  a 

Johnny-cake. 
Fold-de-roldy,  swing  de  baby,  got  a  little  toof, 
Laws-a-massy,    my    ole    Sambo!    Haint    yo' 

kotched  a  lioof  ? 
Massa's  gone  to  sell  de  cotton,  an'  de  day  am 

done; 
See  dem  turkeys  in  de  treetop  roostin'  one  by 

one. 
Hear  dat  daddy  owl  a-hooting,  on  de  holler 

tree. 
Screeching  for  de  mammy  owl,— what  a  fool 

am  he! 
Bye-o-baby,  Looly's  honey,    sleepin'  dar   so 

sweet. 
Tired  was  de  little  chubby,— tired  little  feet. 
Dream  an'  sleep  my  little  Leo.  safe  until  de 

morn. 
God  am  carin'for  de  baby— sweetest  ever  bo'n. 

SB 
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MRS.  SARAH  A.MATHEWS. 

Till  the  meadow  yonder 
Looks  more  like  a  lake. 

Born:  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  ItiU. 

Listen  to  the  roaring 

After  attending  the  seminary  at  Jamestown 

Of  the  swollen  stream; 

for  awhile,  Sarah  commenced  teaching  school 

Angry  little  raindrops. 

Now  j'ou  mischief  mean. 
Plunging  through  the  woodlands, 

Washing  out  the  trees; 

Naughty  little  raindrops 

Doing  as  you  please. 

Pushing  through  the  mill-dam. 

Taking  mill  and  all; 

Everything  you  gather, 

Whether  great  or  small; 
Cattle,  barns  and  fencing, 

^^^^^^P{5^f 

Trees  and  everything; 
Bridges  are  but  playthings 
For  the  water  king. 

^^^^^^^H^k         *  ^ 

Crowding  into  cellars; 
Through  the  streets  you  pour; 

^I^RHHEIe- 

Deafening  everybody 

With  your  thundering  roar. 
Sweeping-  off  the  railroads. 

Built  by  honest  toil; 
Thieving  little  raindrops. 

^.....^■^^^^i^^^^^^^hhhm 

Everything  is  spoil. 

Cruel,  cruel  raindrops. 

Cai'e  you  when  we  weep? 

Teardrops  now  are  dimming 

Eyes  that  cannot  sleep. 

Many  hearts  are  saddened 

By  your  hasty  fall; 
Loved  ones  who  are  missing 

MRS.  SARAH  A.  MATHEWS. 

Come  not  at  our  call. 

There  are  great  disasters 

at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which  occupation 
she  continued  until  her  marriage  in  1866. 

Everywhere  you  go. 

Teil  me,  wicked  raindrop, 

RAINDROPS. 

Why  do  you  do  so? 

Pretty  little  raindrops. 
Falling  by  my  door. 

Ah !  I  know  the  reason 
You  this  work  have  done  — 

Waking  up  my  pansies' 

Out  upon  a  frolic. 

Bright  eyes  hy  the  score; 

Bound  to  have  some  fun. 

Falling  down  so  gently 

Listen  to  me,  raindrop. 

On  the  drooping  leaves. 

While  I  speak  a  word: 

Hear  their  joyous  welcome  — 

Liberty  is  precious. 

Earth,  and  flowers  and  trees." 

I  have  often  heard ; 

But,  my  little  raindrop, 

Precious,  as  it  may  be. 

Why  do  you  intrude? 

And  splendid  to  be  free. 

I  must  close  my  window. 

Yet  restraint,  I'm  thinking. 

For  you're  getting  rude. 

Is  good  for  you  and  me. 

RealljM  now  you're  trying 

TO  A  FUCHSIA  BLOSSOM. 

Through  each  crack  to  squeeze; 

Poor  flower,  have  you  done  something  naugh- 

Tell me,  raindrop,  do  you 

ty  or  mean, 

Always  as  you  please? 

That  you're  hanging  your  head  down  so? 

Now  you  rush  down  madly 

Well,  then,  it's  commendable  in  you,  I  ween, 

Like  a  perfect  fright ; 

To  put  your  face  down  so  low.                [you. 

Crushing  down  my  flowers, 

When  I  have  done  wrong  I  would  rather,  like 

With  your  tiny  might. 

My  sad  looks  should  publish  the  tale,       [go. 

Now  adown  the  gutters. 

Than  have  my  proud  actions  proclaimed  as  I 

What  a  rush  you  make. 

That  I  care  not  tho'  evil  prevail. 

^ — 
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JONATHxlN  JONES  MARVIN. 

Born  :  Ha^imoxd,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23, 1823. 
In  1839  he  entered  the  uuiversity  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington;  delivered  a  poem,  The  Trouba- 
dours, at  the  Sophomore  exhibition,  and  grad- 
uated in  1844  with  a  poem,  Truth  —  the  Life  of 
Scholars.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  and  left  for  the 
lead  mines  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
was  elected  county  clerk  of  LaFayette  county, 
Wisconsin,  and  afterward    district  attorney 
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JONATHAN  JONES  MARVIN. 

and  county  judge.  In  1878  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  J.  Ware,  of  Galena,  Illinois.  In  1863 
he  volunteered  in  the  25th  regiment  Missouri 
volunteers,  and  in  1865  he  returned  from  the 
army  to  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
elected  without  opposition  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Kicharrlson  county ;  was  postmaster 
three  years  and  has  served  for  over  fourteen 
years  as  justice  of  the  peace  by  election.  Of 
his  longer  poems  the  Origin  of  Water,  a  tem- 
perance poem.  Christian  Woman's  Work. 
Eulogy  on  Gen.  Grant,  Pomona,  and  several 
fourth  of  July  and  memorial  poems  have  been 
published.  He  also  won  the  first  prize  of  a 
hundred-dollar  sewing-  machine  for  a  poem. 


FIFTY  YEAES  TO-DAY. 

Alas!  hath  half  a  century  flown 
Since  first  the  feeble  infant's  moan 


Escaped  my  helpless  frame  I 
The  happy  mother  fondly  pressed 
Her  new-born  babe  unto  her  breast, — 

The  smiling,  loving'  dame. 

Alas!  her  bent  and  shattered  form 
That  held  a  heart  so  pure  and  warm. 

Long  since  has  found  repose; 
And  there  the  mossy  gravestones  tell 
Where  now  the  dust  we  loved  so  well, 

The  moldering  clods  enclose. 
The  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears 
Of  life,  have  waned  their  fifty  j'ears 

And  stih  I  here  remain, 
While  those  I  dearly  loved  of  yore 
To  the  distant  bourne  have  gone  before, 

A  link  in  a  broken  chain. 
Ere  many  days  this  fleeting  breath 
Will  hush  beneath  the  touch  of  death  — 

This  weary  form  repo?e; 
But  o'er  a  life  of  failings  here. 
May  gentle  mercy  drop  a  tear 

And  brighter  life  disclose. 


UP  SALT  EIVER. 
There  is  a  stream,  'tis  said. 
Traced  to  its  fountain  head. 
Will  make  one  shake  and  shiver; 
A  troublous  creek  to  travel 
Running  over  flint  and  gravel, 
They  call  its  name  Salt  River. 
No  one  likes  to  make. 
Or  see  a  friend  e'en  take, 
A  journey  up  its  water; 
When  party  friends  betray. 
And  speed  us  on  our  waj% 
We  are  apt  to  call  it  slaughter. 
'Tis  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay, 
Where  the  people  stow  away 
The  men  they  wish  to  deliver 
From  office's  turmoil 
And  duty's  arduous  toil. 
By  sending  up  Salt  River. 
And  just  about  this  time. 
You  bet  your  bottom  dime! 
There  are  crowds  of  gentry  going; 
Though  the  stream  is  rough  and  shallow. 
They  navigate  a  fellow 
Up  with  little  rowing. 
And  no  one  ever  yet 
A  ticket  chanced  to  get. 
And  thanked  the  generous  giver. 
We'd  rather  stay  at  home 
Than  e'en  for  pleasure  roam 
The  banks  of  old  Salt  River. 

EXTRACT. 

Let  the  flag  of  my  country  enshroud  me, 
I  have  loved  it  so  well  and  so  long, 

I  have  cherished  that  banner  so  proudly, 
As  the  theme  of  oration  and  song: 
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WILLIAM    DEAN   HOWELLS. 

Born  :  Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  March  1, 1837. 
Almost  as  soou  as  he  could  read,  Howells  be- 
gan to  make  verses  and  put  them  in  type  in 
his  father's  printing-  office.  Later  he  worked 
as  compositor  on  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
From  1861  to  18G5  he  was  United  State  consul 


WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

at  "Venice.  In  1871  he  became  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  he  filled  until  1879, 
when  he  relinquished  it  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  wi-iting.  Poems  of  Two  Friends  is 
from  his  pen,  but  although  an  ardent  lover  of 
everything  poetical  his  time  is  principally  oc- 
cupied in  writing  prose,  among  which  the  most 
read  are  No  Love  Lost,  A  Chance  Acquaintance, 
Undiscovered  C'ountry,and  A  Modern  Instance. 
He  married  in  1863,  and  has  three  children. 


THE  SARCASTIC  FAIR. 
Her  mouth  is  a  honey-blossom. 

No  doubt,  as  the  poet  sings ; 
But  within  her  lips,  the  petals. 

Lurks  a  cruel  bee,  that  stings 


A  POET. 
From  wells  where  Truth  in  secret  lay 
He  saw  the  midnight  stars  by  day. 
"  O  marvelous  gift!  "  the  many  cried. 
"O  cruel  gift!  "  his  voice  replied. 
The  stars  were  far,  and  cold,  and  high. 
That  glimmered  in  the  noonday  sky; 
He  yearned  toward  the  sun  in  vain. 
That  warmed  the  lives  of  other  men. 
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CAPRICE. 
She  hung  the  cage  at  the  window: 

"If  he  goes  by,"  she  said, 
"  He  will  hear  my  robin  singing. 

And  when  he  iif  ts  his  head, 
I  shall  be  sitting  here  to  sew, 
And  he  will  bow  to  me,  I  know." 
The  robin  sang  a  low-sweet  song. 

The  young  man  raised  his  head. 
The  maiden  turned  away  and  blushe*: 

"  I  am  a  fool !  "  she  said, 
And  went  on  broidering  in  silk 

A  pmk-eyed  rabbit,  white  as  milk. 
The  young  man  loitered  slowly 

By  the  house  three  times  that  day ; 
She  took  her  bird  from  the  window : 

"  He  need  not  look  this  way." 
She  sat  at  her  piano  long. 
And  sighed,  and  played  a  death-sad  song. 
But  when  the  day  was  done,  she  said, 

"I  wish  that  he  would  come! 
Remember,  Mary,  if  he  calls 

To-night  —  I'm  not  at  home." 
So  when  he  rang,  she  went — the  elf !  — 
She  went  and  let  him  in  herself. 
They  sang  full  long  together 

Their  songs  love-sweet,  death  sad ; 
The  robin  woke  from  his  slumber. 

And  rang  out,  clear  and  glad. 
"Now  go!  "  she  coldly  said;  "  't  is  late:" 
And  followed  him  ^  to  latch  the  gate. 
He  took  the  rosebud  from  her  hair. 

While,  "  You  shaU  not! "  she  said; 
He  closed  her  hand  within  his  own. 

And,  while  her  tongue  forbade. 
Her  will  was  darkened  in  the  echpse 
Of  blinding  love  upon  his  lips. 


CONVENTION. 
He  falters  on  the  threshold. 

She  lingers  on  the  stair: 
Can  it  be  that  was  his  footstep ! 

Can  it  be  that  she  is  there'? 

Without  is  tender  yearning. 

And  tender  love  is  within ; 
They  can  hear  each  other's  heart-beats. 

But  a  wooden  door  is  between. 


THE  THORN. 
"  Every  Rose,  you  sang,  has  its  Thorn, 

But  this  has  none,  I  know." 
She  clasped  my  rival's  Rose 

Over  her  breast  of  snow. 

I  bowed  to  hide  my  pain. 
With  a  man's  unskilful  art: 

I  moved  my  lips,  and  could  not  say 
The  Thorn  was  in  my  heart ! 
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LUCY  LARCOM. 

Born:  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1826. 

As  a  child  of  seven  years  she  wrote  stories  and 
poems  for  her  own  amusement.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  few 
years  later  we  find  Lucy  working  as  a  miU-op- 
erative  in  Lowell,  Mass.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  she  removed  to  Illinois  ■\vith  her  married 
sister,  where  Lucy  taught  school  for  some 
time,  and  later  spent  three  years  as  a  pupil  in 
Monticello  female  seminary. 

Miss  Larcom  then  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
During  the  civil  war  she  wrote  many  patriotic 
songs.  In  1884  appeared  a  complete  collection 
of  her  Poetical  Worlis. 
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THE  ROSE  ENTHRONED. 
It  melts  and  seethes,  the  chaos  that  shall  grow 

To  adamant  beneath  the  house  of  life: 
In  hissing  hatred  atoms  clash,  and  go 
To  meet  intenser  strife. 

And  ere  that  fever  leaves  the  granite  veins, 

Down  thunders  over  them  a  torrid  sea: 
Now  Flood,  now  Fire,  alternate  despot  reigns, 
Immortal  foes  to  be. 

Built  by  the  warring  elements  they  rise. 

The  massive  earth-foundations,  tier  on  tier, 
Where  sUmy  monsters  with  inhuman  eyes 
Their  hideous  heads  uprear. 

The  building  of  the  world  is  not  for  you, 

That  glare  upon  each  other,  and  devour! 
Race  floating  after  race  fades  out  of  view, 
TiU  beauty  springs  from  power. 

Meanwhile  from  crumbling  rocks  and  shoals  of 
death 
Shoots  up  rank  verdure  to  the  hidden  sun ; 
The  gulfs  are  eddying  to  the  vague,  sweet 
breath 
Of  richer  life  begun; 

Richer  and  sweeter  far  than  aught  before 

Though  rooted  in  the  grave  of  what  has  been : 
Unnumbered  burials  yet  must  heap  Earth's 
floor 
Ere  she  her  heir  shall  win; 

And  ever  nobler  lives  and  deaths  more  grand. 

For  nourishment  of  that  which  is  to  come ; 
While  'mid  the  ruins  of  the  work  she  planned 
Sits  Nature,  bUnd  and  dumb. 

For  whom  or  what  she  plans,  she  knows  no 
more 
Than  any  mother  of  her  unborn  child: 
Yet  beautiful  forewarnings  murmur  o'er 

Her  desolations  wild. 
Slowly  the  clamor  and  the  clash  subside; 
Earth's  restlessness  her  patient  hopes  sub- 
due: 


Mild  oceans  shoreward  heave  a  pulseless  tide; 
The  skies  are  veined  with  blue. 

And  life  worliS  through  the  growing  quietness. 

To  bring  some  darling  mj-stery  into  form: 
Beautj'  her  fairest  Possible  would  dress 
In  colors  pure  and  warm. 

Within  the  depths  of  palpitating  seas, 

A  tender  tint,  anon  a  life  of  gi-ace. 
Some  lovely  thought  from  its  dull  atom  frees. 
The  coming  joys  to  trace  :— 

A  penciled  moss  on  tablets  of  the  sand. 
Such  as  shall  veil  the   unbudded  maiden- 
blush 
Of  beauty  yet  to  gladden  the  green  land;— 
A  breathing,  through  the  hush. 

Of  some  sealed  perfume  longing  to  burst  out, 

And  give  its  prisoned  rapture  to  the  air:— 
A  brooding  hope,  a  promise  through  a  doubt. 
Is  whispered  everywhere. 

And,  every  dawn  a  shade  more  clear,  the  skies 
A  flush  as  from  the  heart  of  heaven  disclose : 
Through  earth  and  sea  and  air  a  message  flies, 
Prophetic  of  the  Rose. 

At  last  a  morning  comes,  of  sunshine  still. 

When  not  a  dew  drop  trembles  on  the  grass, 
When  all  winds  sleep,  and  every  pool  and  rill 
Is  Uke  a  burnished  glass. 

Where  a  long-looked-for  guest  might  lean  to 
gaze ; 
When  Day  or  Earth  rests  loyally — a  crown 
Of  molten  glory,  flashing  diamond  raj'S, 
From  heaven  let  lightly  down. 

In  golden  silence,  breathless,  all  things  stand; 
What  answer  waits  this  questioning  repose? 
A  sudden  gush  of  light  and  odors  bland. 
And,  lo,— the  Rose!  the  Rose! 

The  birds  break  into  canticles  around 
The  winds  lift  Jubilate  to  the  skies : 
For,  twin-born  with  the  rose  of  Eden-ground, 
Love  blooms  in  human  eyes. 

Life's  marvelous  queen-flower  blossoms  only 
so. 
In  dust  of  low  ideals  rooted  fast; 
Ever  the  Beautiful  is  molded  slow 
From  truth  in  errors  past. 

What  fiery  fields  of  Chaos  must  be  won, 
"SVhat   battling   Titans   rear    themselves  a 
tomb. 
What  births  and  resurrections  greet  the  sun 
Before  the  Rose  can  bloom ! 

And  of  some  wonder-blossom  yet  we  dream 
Whereof  the  time  that  is  enfolds  the  seed; 
Some  flower  of  light,  to  which  the  Rose  shall 
seem 
A  fair  and  fragile  weed. 
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EDWARD  GILLIAM. 

Born:  Rockingham  Co.,  N.  C,  Feb.  2T,  1868. 

At  a  very  early  age  Edward  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printing  trade,  and  since  his  sixteenth 
year  has  had  a  passion  for  poetry.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  leadiny-  Nurth  Carolina 


EDWARD  GILIilAM. 

puhlications,  and  have  received  high  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Gilliam  first  published  Belles- 
Letters,  a  monthly  literary  periodical,  and 
later  established  the  Weekly  Review  of  Reids- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
editor  and  part  proprietor. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  AGNOSTlt!. 
•I  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief!" 
And  let  me  learn  the  lesson  thou  wouldst 

teach. 
Nor  strive   in  vain    beyond    my   wisdom's 
reach 
For  thy  great  truths.  O,  Lord  giveth  me  relief, 
From  craven  tears   which   haunt   a  life  so 
brief. 
And  as  my  soul   sinks  while  the   casuists 

preach 
Incredulous  I  call  from  out  the  breach, 
"  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief!" 
I  am  half  skeptic  —  still  a  slave  to  doubt  when 
I  would  know  thee  ere  my  lips  can  part. 
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I  question  with  a  faith  still  undevout, 

This  is  the  full  confession  of  my  heart. 
And  thus  I  cry  who  am  of  sinners  chief, 
"Lord,  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief!" 


A  PICTURE. 


Phoebe,  thy  rapt,  patrician  beauty  seems 
A  type  of  that  surpassing-  womanhood 
Which  in  the  days  of  earlier  Hellas  would 

Delight   men's    hearts    and   give    the   poet 
themes; 

Divinely   tall,   high    bosomed    front    which 
gleams 
Like  two  pale  stars.  In  thy  unstudied  mood, 
Transfigured  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood, 

1  see  thee  now,  as  one  who  dimly  dreams. 

Thou  hast  the  self-same  classic  form  and  air, 
Broad   petaled   lips,  just   opening  in  sur- 
prise, 
Abundant  wealth  of  hyacinthine  hair 
And  like  a  glimpse  of  burning,  turquoise 
skies. 
Thine  eyes,  brimful  of  passionate  despair. 
Still  haunt  me  through  this  mad  world's  des- 
tinies. 


THE  HAUNTED  CASTLE. 

Upon  its  plinths  the  time-worn  arabesque 
Peeps  through  gray  lichens.    By  the  rifted 

wall 
The    jasmines    nod   and    snake-like    ivies 

crawl. 

Around  the  arcades,  dimly  picturesque, 
Are  old  mosaics,  grim,  but  yet  grotesque. 

The  watch-tower  stands,  while  through  the 
vacant  hall 

The  wind  sings  and  defiance  shouts  at  all. 

The  colonnades  cast  in  a  quaint  burlesque 
Their  mimic  shades  upon  the  settled  gloom. 
Which  fall,  half  tumbling  in  their  vain  at- 
tempt. 

No  bird  does  woo  the  castle  from  its  doom, 
Where  in  the  vines,  dismal  and  unkempt. 
Decayed,  deserted,  preyed  upon  by  fate. 
Deep-noted  death  reigns  weird  and  desolate. 


TWO  OPINIONS. 
In  your  eyes  are  a  mischievous  twinkle. 

As  you  say,  with  the  air  of  a  sage, 
"  On  her  face  there  is  surely  a  wrinkle. 

Which  betrays  the  arrival  of  age." 

But  I  chink  you  decidedly  simple. 
Or  in  envy  you  murder  the  truth. 

For  it  is  but  a  beautiful  dimple. 
Which  reveals  the  abiding  of  youth. 
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JACOB  W.  BROWNE. 

BoKN :  Albany,  Me.,  Dec.  2, 1823. 
While  studying-  law  Mr.  Browne  meanwhile 
taught  high  school  at  Windham  for  several 
terms.  Admitted  to  the  har  in  1851,  he  locat- 
ed in  Buekfleld  the  following-  year,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  1857.    Colonel 


JACOB  WARDWELL  BROWNE. 

Jacob  W.  Browne  then  removed  to  Earlville, 
Illinois,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was 
married  in  1859.  Mr.  Browne  for  many  years 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  of  verse  to 
the  periodical  press,  and  hopes  soon  to  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  poems  in  book-form. 
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TO  MY  WIFE. 
My  dearest  and  my  best. 
What  fortune's  cruel  hest. 

Can  you  say? 
Cut  loving-  lives  in  twain. 
As  vessels  cut  the  main 

On  their  way. 
Through  ebb  and  flow  of  tide, 
Of  ocean  beating  wide 

On  the  shore, 
'Mid  waves  that  come  and  go, 
Up  and  down  In  their  flow. 

Evermore. 
Bold  mountains  intei'vene 
Deep  lakes  are  intertween 

You  and  me; 


My  dearest  seemeth  dearer. 
My  heart  beateth  near  her. 

Out  to  sea. 
The  day  it  Is  dawning. 
And  blushes  of  the  morning- 
Kiss  the  cheek. 
As  the  lips  they  are  prest, 
And  tenderly  caressed. 

Hearts  will  meet. 
So  we'll  meet  bj^  the  sea. 
The  stars  shall  faded  be. 

Dearest  wife. 
And  renew  our  vows  of  love, 
Pi-aying-  sunshine  from  above. 

During-  life. 
Through  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
we'll  love  and  trust  together. 

For  all  time ; 
Though  wind  and  wave  assail, 
We'll  ride  the  roughest  g-ale. 

Shade  or  shine. 


MY  KITTIE. 
Her  grave  is  prankt  with  lilies  white. 
And  trickling- intertween  with  light: 

Awake. 
O  for  a  long,  long  thrilling-  kiss 
Fi'om  her  dear  lips  —  O  such  sweet  bliss  ■ 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 
Long  hath  she  slept  —  sweetly  sleeping 
Poor  me  I  waiting,  watching-,  weeping; 

Awake. 

0  God  from  out  the  heavens  above. 
Breathe  on  her  pity,  mercy,  love; 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 
Wake  her  from  sleep  —  God  in  pity 
Part  the  curtains  —  wake  my  Kittie  — 
Awake. 

1  cannot  live  —  I  cannot  stay 
So  long-,  so  far  from  her  away  — 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 


1873. 
Over  the  dry  and  dusty  street. 
With  slow,  crippled  and  bleeding  feet. 
Amid  the  dust,  rain  and  the  sleet. 
An  old  man  stops  and  sighs; 
Blind  and  withered,  worn  and  weary. 
Scarred  in  limbs  —  and  heart-beats  dreary 
Fainting,  halting,  sick  and  a-weary, 
Burthened  with  life  he  dies. 
Out  of  the  world  —  and  out  of  time. 
Covered  with  scars  — and  white  with  rime. 
O'er  life's  isthmus  —  Into  the  brine. 
Into  seas  eternal. 
Still  there  rushes  ahd  crushes  along 
A  heedless,  creedless,  swirling- throng. 
Crippled,  stunted,  some  short,  some  long, 
Down  the  road  infernal. 
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ALBERT  ELISHA  JONES. 

Born:  Weld,  Me.,  Aug.  16, 1843. 
Working  on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  twenty 
three,  he  next  started  in  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness at  Strong  in  his  native  state.  In  1873  he 
removed  to  Farming-ton,  and  four  years  later 
It'll  for 'J'oiieka,  Kiiiisas,  wburu   he  is  now  the 
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proprietor  of  the  Oakland  Jersey  Stock  Farm. 
Mr.  Jones  was  correspondent  of  the  Farming- 
ton  Chronicle  in  1876,  and  after  settling  in 
Kansas  he  has  occasionally  written  sketches 
for  that  and  other  papers.  Since  1883  he  has 
■written  poetry  more  or  less  in  leisure  hours. 

THE  DEVIL'S  ELBOW. 
Tell  me  in  truth,  by  word  or  line. 
The  simple  tale  as  heard  of  yore,- 
Legend,  tradition,  or  record  give 
And  end  this  query  forevermore. 
Did  Lucifer  come  sailing  down. 
In  a  sulphurous  skifif  of  fire, 
Or  did  old  Pierpole  take  revenge 
And  manufacture  the  name  entire? 
Perhaps  as  Satan  passed  that  way 
On  a  tour  to  visit  friends, 
His  craft  was  stranded  on  the  shore 
Where  now  the  elbow  bends. 
Go  hunt  the  clitfs,  perchance  you'll  find 
Of  cloven  hoof  and  tail  a  trace. 
And  stones,  and  earth  whereon  he  sat, 
Might  give  a  clue  to  his  hiding  place. 


Fear  not,  good  folk,  so  near  approach 
In  your  midst,  this  serpent  sly. 
You  always  said  he  would  not  stay. 
Where  men  are  j  ust  and  will  not  lie. 

AN  AUTUMN  SUNSET. 
We  see  far  off  'round  the  smoky  hills. 

On  this  radiant  autumn  day. 
Where  misty  swells  of  the  battlement  clouds. 

Show  grouping  of  colors,  in  Nature's  own 
way. 
We  wonder  and  think,  as  the  crimson  haze 

Creeps  over  the  drowsy  land,  [air, 

HoM^  an  artist  could  grasp  from  fathomless 

And  trace  on  canvas  the  master  hand. 
The  blending  of  shades  as  evening  comes  on, 

Has  never  been  equaled  by  arr.  [make. 

Who    are   the   painters,  such    pigments  can 

As  is  shown  in  each  delicate  part? 
Still  to  admire  the  ambition  of  man. 

Who  aims  to  draw  beautiful  lines, 
And  give  to  the  scene  those  wonderful  tints. 

That  charm  when  the  daylight  declines. 


DARKNESS  WAS  UPON  THE  DEEP. 

Before  our  sun  had  learned  his  course. 

Before  the  moon  in  its  orbit  shone. 
Fierce  darkness  crept  upon  the  waste, 

Chaos  reigned  supreme  and  alone. 
What  mighty  throes  convulsed  that  void. 

What  throbbing  mountains  rose  and  fell. 
And  oceans  lashed  by  sunless  waves, 

Whei-e   shapeless    things    unknown    die 
dwell. 
No  cipher  traced  on  plastic  stone. 

No  crumbling  bones  to  mark  the  age; 
Hushed  in  deep  and  awful  gloom. 

Thy  history  sealed  from  saint  or  sage. 
No  glorious  morning  woke  the  earth. 

No  rainbow  the  heaven  spanned; 
Our  blackest  midnight  would  be  light 

To  the  shadowy  pall  that  bound  the  land. 
A  spirit  moved  upon  the  deep, 

A  new-born  light  swept  back  the  veil, 
'Twas  good,  the  waters  from  la  nd  divide. 

In  the  midst  a  firmament  did  ever  avail. 
What  need  of  life,  of  sun,  or  light; 

What  need  of  man  to  till  the  soil; 
A  voice  rang  out  in  earthquake  tones. 

Thorns  mark  thy  path  and  damp  thy  brow 
with  toil. 
In  sorrow  rule  all  beasts  and  birds. 

In  sorrow  eat  and  labor  still. 
Transgression  holds  to  strict  account 

A  flaming  sword  to  keep  his  will. 
Fulfill  our  mission  then  on  earth, 

Fulfill  the  graven  laws  on  stone; 
Be  hushed  for  Sinai  frowns  above. 

And  man,  for  his  deeds,  must  soon  atone. 
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FRED  ERNEST  ROBINSON. 

Born:  Cato,  Wis.,  Feb.  23, 1865. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Kobinson  have  quite  often 
appeared  in  the  local  press.    He  is  engaged  in 
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FRED  ERNEST  ROBINSON. 

the  profession  of  school  teaching-  at  Alexan- 
dria, Minnesota. 

THE  DREAM. 
'Twas  during  the  Grand  Army  encampment, 

When  the  town  was  full  of  fun, 
When  I  returned  to  my  home  one  morning. 

Long  after  the  clock  struck  one. 
E'er  long- 1  was  deeply  sleeping. 

Where  oft  before  I  had  lain. 
And  soon  vrild  fancies  came  sweeping 

Through  my  excited  brain. 
I  dreamed  I  was  on  the  ocean, 

Driven  by  a  terrible  storm, 
On  the  face  of  every  poor  sailor 

Was  the  look  of  wildest  alarm. 
I  heard  the  loud  voice  of  the  captain, 

Tn  a  lull  of  the  fearful  blast. 
Shout  forth  with  strong  voice  his  orders. 

As  the  ci-ew  all  stood  aghast, 
"My  men  be  quick,  let  down  the  boats. 

And  helmsman,  tilt  the  bows. 
We  soon  will  strike  the  breakers, 

So  all  your  courage  rouse." 
The  storm  increased ;  the  lightning  flashed ; 

I  heard  the  thunder  roar; 
I  heard  the  wails  of  the  fated  ones 

Who  would  see  their  friends  no  more. 


The  crackling  of  the  ship  on  fire 

Soon  struck  upon  my  ear; 
I  heard  the  song-  of  the  Angel  of  Death 

And  my  heart  was  filled  with  fear. 
I  felt  a  shock  —  the  ship  had  struck, 

The  waves  against  It  broke; 
I  was  hurled  from  the  deck  to  the  surging 
deep. 

And  with  the  splash  I  awoke. 

The  voice  I'd  heard  was  my  father's  voice. 

Calling  with  lungs  so  strong, 
To  rouse  me  from  my  slumbers  soft, 

As  I  had  lain  too  long. 
"  Up  quick,  and  then  put  on  your  boots, 

And  help  them  milk  the  cows. 
E'er  noon  you'll  like  some  breakfast. 

So  from  your  slumbers  rouse." 
The  fancied  lightning  was  the  sun 

Glancing  through  the  trees, 
And  what  I  thought  was  thunder  loud 

Was  humming  of  the  bees. 
The  fearful  wails  that  I  had  heard 

Of  those  poor  wretches  dying, 
Was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 

Of  my  little  sister  crying. 
The  "  fire  "  was  crackling-  on  the  hearth ; 

The  song  which  1  had  heard. 
Sung  as  a  dirge  by  the  Angel  of  Death, 

Was  that  of  an  innocent  bird. 
That  dreadful  shock  — I  hide  my  face. 

How  badly  T  was  sold ! 
My  brother  had  jerked  me  from  my  bed 

Into  a  tub  of  water  cold. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Merry  Christmas  has  come  and  gone, 
Christmas  fair,  with  its  laugh  and  song. 
Old  Santa  Claus  has  gone  around, 
And  childish  hearts  with  rapture  bound; 
The  Christmas  trees  shone  in  the  hall. 
With  Christmas  gifts  for  large  and  small; 
Many  Christmas  songs  they  sang— 
The  hall,  with  Christmas  music,  rang. 

Many  came  to  the  Christmas  tree. 

While  others  chose  the  dancing-  glee; 

A  few  young  men  each  with  his  "  pard," 

Went  to  a  Christmas  ball  at  Villard. 

The  sleigh  bells  rang  with  Christmas  chime. 

The  eve  was  fair—  the  weather  fine; 

All  thoughts  of  care  were  thrown  iiside 

As  the  party  o'er  the  snow  did  glide. 

Soon  gentle  snowflakes  filled  the  air. 
Until  you  could  scarcely  see  them  there. 
They  would  have  fared  worse,  we  greatly  fear, 
But  the  rest  of  the  party  hovered  near. 
And  two  young-  men  soon  fixed  tliem  right. 
And  on  they  sped  with  all  their  might. 
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BESSIE  PORTER. 

Born:  Ireland,  May  9,  1863. 
This  lady  is  now  a  resident  of  Currie,  Minn., 
wliere   she   is  engaged  in  the  profession  of 


BESSIE  PORTER. 

school  teaching-.  Miss  Bessie  Porter  received 
a  good  education  in  her  youth.  She  has  hut 
recently  commenced  to  court  the  muse. 
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FORGET  THEE  NOT. 
Once  my  life  was  full  of  pain, 
Now,  I  possess  life's  richest  gain, — 
A  heart  so  strong,  so  fond  and  pure. 
That,  well  I  know  my  love's  secure. 
No  limpid  lake,  nor  lucid  sti-eam. 
Can  enter  into  love's  young  dream: 
A  dream,  so  sweet  for  me,  I  know 
Of  naught  that  can  my  dream  o'erthrow. 
A  love  so  fond  that  none  can  tell. 
Oh !  how  I  love  thee,  none  so  well, 
I'll  follow  thee  whate'er  thy  lot; 
Forget  thee  not ;  forget  thee  not. 
From  mansion  bright  to  humble  cot; 
Forget  thee  not;  forget  thee  not. 
When  tempests  strong  o'ertake  thy  bark. 
Thy  harbor  still  find  in  my  heart; 
When  waves  doth  toss,  and  seethe  and  swell. 
And  seem  to  sound  thy  dirge  and  knell. 
The  hoary  foam,  and  angry  spray 
Seem  anxious,  love,  to  end  thy  day,— 
Then  steer  my  yacht  straight  to  my  heart. 


And  never  from  its  refuge  part. 
Secure  thou'lt  be  from  aU  thy  foes; 
I'll  pour  sweet  balm  upon  thy  woes; 
I'll  soothe  thee,  heal  thee,  cheer  thy  lot; 
Forget  thee  not;  forget  thee  not. 
Love  thee  as  long  as  life  I've  got; 
Forget  thee  not;  forget  thee  not. 


BENEATH  THE  SNOW. 

Can'st  tell  me  where  doth  the  blue-bell  hide. 

The  primrose  sweet,  and  fox-glove  tall, 
The  lily-of-the-valley's  pride? 

I  miss;  oh!  yes,  I  miss  them  all: 
The  waving  fern  so  stately  fair. 

Found  where  wood  anemonies  blow ; 
Sweet  mignonette  and  maiden  hair. 

"They're  gone  to  sleep  beneath  the  snow." 

Can'st  tell  me  where  the  rose  doth  bloom, 

The  dainty  rose  with  queenly  grace? 
Shall  I  only  find  its  tomb 

Where  once  it  bloomed  in  the  garden  place? 
The  lilac  sweet,  and  cowslip  bell. 

The  pansies  in  their  bed  so  low? 
If  you  know,  stranger,  tell,  oh!  tell. 

"They're  gone  to  sleep  beneath  the  snow." 
Will  they  wake  when  gentle  spring 

Sends  her  zephyrs  'cross  the  plain 
To  warm  and  welcome  everything? 

Shall  T  see  their  heads  again? 
Must  I  calmly  watch  and  wait 

Anxiously,  as  you  well  know 
For  the  balmy  southern  breeze 

To  wake  my  friends  from  'neath  the  snow? 


FOR  YOU!    FOR  YOU! 

Last  night  the  nightingale  woke  me, 

Last  night  when  all  was  still. 
It  sang  in  the  golden  moonlight 

From  out  the  woodland  hill. 
I  opened  my  window  so  gently — 

I  looked  on  the  dew,  and,  oh ! 
The  bird,  my  darling,  was  singing, 

Was  singing-  of  you,  of  you. 
I  think  of  you  in  the  daytime, 

I  dream  of  you  by  night, 
I  woke  and  would  you  were  here,  love, 

And  tears  are  blinding  my  sight. 
I  hear  a  low  breath  in  the  lime-tree. 

The  wind  is  floating-  thro' 
The  night,  my  darling,  is  sighing 

Is  sighing  for  you,  for  you. 
Oh !  think  not,  I  can  forget  you  — 

I  could  not,  tho'  I  would; 
I  see  you  in  all  around  me, 

The  stream,  the  night,  the  wood. 
The  flowers  that  slumber  so  sweetly, 

The  stars  above  the  blue. 
The  heaven  itself,  my  darling, 

Is  praying,  is  praying  for  you. 
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TULARE  LAKE. 
A  wide  expanse  of  waters  spread, 

Within  the  desert's  palm  — 
Silvery  waters  lying  still. 

Naught  to  disturb  their  calm. 
On  the  low  banks  the  tulles  bend. 

And  kiss  the  water's  brink, — 
From  it  many  a  ti-aveler 

Has  quaffed  a  cooling  drink. 
And  far  away  the  movmtains  seem. 

Wrapped  in  a  purple  veil, 
And  oft  the  fisherman  we  see 

By  the  sunlight  on  his  sail. 
A  mighty  lake  —  mysterious. 

It  sleeps  upon  the  plain, — 
Not  ours  to  know  its  destiny,— 

We  search  its  shores  in  vain. 
What  curious  records  it  could  tell, 

Of  many  bygone  years !  — 
What  histories  and  tragedies. 

Of  mortals'  hopes  and  fears. 


Of  days  when  hordes  of  cattle, 

Of  bauds  of  the  wild  horse. 
Up  and  down  the  desei-t. 

Pursued  their  wayward  course. 
Of  bauds  of  fiercer  bandits 

Who  lingered  at  its  side. 
And  chattered  as  they  rested. 

Of  their  dangerous,  weary  ride. 
What  it  could  tell,  we  know  not  — 

It  keeps  its  secrets  well, 
And  shrinks  away  as  if  it  thus 

Man's  questionings  would  repell. 
Fair  lake,  we  leave  thee  with  regret. 

Fair,  smiling,  and  serene,— 
A  sleeping  beauty  still  enwrapped 

In  love's  entrancing  dream. 


MT  BOYS. 

He  lies  in  his  cradle  asleep, 

My  baby,  my  boy ! 
His  soft  cheek  caressingly  laid 

On  plaything  and  toy ! 
His  tiny  mouth  kissed  by  a  smile. 

Dimpled  hands  on  his  breast. 
His  dancing  ejes  hidden  add  stiU  — 

Mj"  baby  at  rest. 
He  lies  in  his  coffin  asleep, 

My  baby,  my  boy ! 
The  baby  who  never  can  know 

Earth's  sorrow  or  joy. 
With  waxen  bauds  folded  and  still 

On  tiuy,  still  breast,— 
He  lies  in  his  coffin  asleep. 

My  baby  at  rest. 
He  lies  in  his  cradle  asleep. 

My  frolicsome  one,— 
Forgotten  his  romps  and  his  play. 

His  glee  and  his  fun. 
Dreaming,  we  know  not  what. 

While  we,  standing  near, 
Hope  that  life's  pathway  may  be 

Bright  for  the  baby  dear. 
He  lies  in  his  coffin  asleep, 

Our  dear,  silent  one! 
His  wee  life  too  brief  to  contain 

Sorrow  or  fun ; 
The  willow  bends  low  over  him. 

Our  baby  at  rest ! 
While  we  know,  e'en  thro'  blinding  tears, 

That  his  fate  is  best. 
Our  baby  asleep  in  his  crib. 

Awakens  to  life  — 
Life  made  of  sorrow  and  joy, 

Of  peace  and  of  strife  — 

Our  baby  asleep  in  his  grave, 

Has  done  with  this  life  — 
He  wakens  to  Christ  and  His  love,— 

All  peace  and  no  strife. 
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BEREAYED. 
Without  a  home :  oh  bitter  fate! 

Oh  hopeless,  loveless  destiny, 
To  sit  a  stranger  in  thy  gate. 

With  but  a  stranger's  cheer  for  me. 
A  stranger  at  a  stranger's  hearth; 

Strange  children  prattling  at  my  side; 
Sweet  faces  —  but  thej'  call  to  earth 

Old  hopes  and  joys  that  long  have  died. 
And  yet,  thou'rt  full  of  gentle  deeds 

To  me,  and  kind  words  lack  I  nong"; 
But  oh  thou  canst  not  know  the  needs 

Of  hearts  that  hunger  for  their  own !  [aught 
And    think    not,  friend,  thou'st  grieved   me 

If  sometimes  in  the  fire-light's  glow, 
T  silent  sit  and  mingle  not 

In  merry  laugh  and  jest.    Ah  no! 
My  thought  is  not  of  thee  unkind; 

I  dwell  on  day  forever  past: 
The  love  that  in  thy  home  I  find 

But  makes  me  crave  for  that  I've  lost. 
Ye  kindly  scold  my  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

And  chide  my  songs  because  they  grieve ; 
Yet  how  can  songs  of  joy  arise 

Erom  hearts  of  all  their  joy  bereaved? 


1  loved  once  in  my  happy  day. 

And  she  I  loved  as  pureness  pure. 
And  fairer  than  all  my  songs  can  say, 

Than  all  my  songs  can  tell,  was  truer; 
But  once  I  lost  her.  Oh!  and  call 

You  yet  for  smiles,  when  joy  hath  fled, 
And  hope  with  her  —  oh,  friend  my  all! 

And  lie  with  her  adead,  adead? 

And  can  you  speak  of  life's  large  bound, 

When  all  my  life  is  compassed  well 
Twixt  four  low  walls  of  hollowed  ground, 

Witli  roof  of  turf  and  asphodel? 
When,  on  a  mound  that  once  I  made. 

My  all-time  thoughts  but  linger  o'er ; 
And  when  my  starving  heart  will  feed 

But  on  its  mate  that  lies  below? 
Our  two  lives  were  but  halves  of  one: 

E'en  yet,  as  earth  —  half  night,  half  day  - 
Her  brighter  half  turns  to  the  Sun, 

While  mine  goes  on  night's  darkling  way. 
And  still,  oh  friend !  dost  chide  my  tears? 

Dost  bid  my  famished  soul  to  live 
On  but  the  stones  that  friendship  bears, 

When  bread  of  love  thou  canst  not  give? 
Ah!  no.    I  can  but  grieve:  mj- ej-es 

Must  ever  melt  in  sorrow's  stream. 
My  nights  be  voiced  with  bitter  cries. 

And  all  my  life  a  requiem. 
Aye  friend,  my  songs  must  each  one  be 

But  cravings  for  her  vanished  face; 
Each  year  I  live,  but  one  long  plea 

To  rest  me  in  her  dear  embrace. 
But  oh  how  drear  the  twixt-time  years. 

To  spend  intruding  each  fireside; 
A  loveless  waif  whose  simple  tears, 

But  do  recall  the  rain  outside. 
What!  has  my  chiding  given  pain! 

Forgive,  kind  friend,  I  meant  not  so, 
I  did  but  crave  those  joys  again 

That  lie  entombed  in  Nevermore! 


DAY  BY  DAY. 

Why  everj"  morn,  a  vain  endeavor 

To  out-rise  my  poor  self ;  and  ever. 

At  night,  to  find  me  still  back-drawn 

Unto  old  depths  —  no  new  heights  known ; 

No  memory  of  a  kindlier  deed 

Than  yesterday's,  to  give  its  meed 

Of  pitiful  cheer  to  my  worn  soul; 

That  dreads  the  hours  when  constant  roll 

My  tears  like  rivers, twixt  night's  black  banks. 

Ofttimes  to-day,  deep  in  regret 

O'er  yesterday's  downfalls  —  and  yet. 

My  tears  do  naught  but  blind  my  eyes. 

So  that  I  fall  again,  to  rise 

With  yet  more  tears,  then  stumble  on 

Aweeping:  Or  to  gaze  upon 

My  bruised  liands  and  feet,  and  cry, 

"  Why  am  I  Father?  But  to  die 

A  death  with  every  vesper?  " 
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and  still  remains  its  editor  and  publisher. 
For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Morgan  has  been 
grand  secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  and  was  the  editor  of  its  of- 
ficial organ  during  its  existence.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Maggie  Gold, 
daughter  of  the  late  Washington  Gold. 

THE  SUNNY  DAY. 
The  day  is  warm  and  bright  and  cheery, 
It  shines  and  the  sun  is  never  di-eary, 
The  roses  bloom  when  the  sunbeams  fall 
Giving  sweet  light  and  fragrance  to  all. 
And  the  day  is  bright  and  cheery. 
My  life  is  warm  and  bright  and  cheery, 
It  shines  and  the  sun  is  never  dreary. 
My  thoughts  recall  glad  scenes  of  the  past. 
Around  the  future  fair  hopes  are  cast. 
And  the  day  is  bright  and  cheery. 
Be  glad  my  heart  and  still  be  singing, 
Rejoice  in  all  that  time  is  bringing. 
Though  care  and  sorrow  come  to  all, 
Into  each  life  rich  blessings  fall. 
And  the  days  are  bright  and  cheery. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 
Dear  sister  mine  a  wreath  I'd  twine 
Of  Poesy's  fair  flowers  for  thee; 
For  love  as  pure  as  thine  I'm  sure 
Such  tribute  well  may  claim  from  me. 
I  hope  'twill  prove  that  tho'  I  rove 
Far  from  my  boyhood's  distant  home. 
That  oft  sweet  thought  with  pleasure  fraught, 
Of  thee  doth  to  my  bosom  come. 
When  in  sad  death  a  mother's  breath. 
One  Summer-day  grew  chill  for  e'er; 
Thou  then  didst  take  for  her  dear  sake 
A  little  child  in  love  to  rear; 
Full  well  hast  thou  f  uLflUed  the  vow 
Unto  that  dying  mother  given. 
And  oft  has  she  since  then  on  thee 
Approving  smiled,  methinks  from  Heaven. 
With  earnest  love,  like  hers  above. 
Her  wishes  thou  didst  e'er  fulfill. 
With  watchful  care  that  child  to  rear 
To  love  the  good  and  shun  the  ill; 
And  here  to-day,  though  far  away. 
He  in  this  little  song  I  sing. 
With  fond  delight  a  tribute  slight 
Of  gratitude  to  thee  would  bring. 
Thy  footsteps  now  have  passed  the  brow 
Of  life's  hill,  and  doth  tend  down 
Unto  the  tide  that  doth  divide 
The  Christian's  trials  and  his  crown; 
As  years  increase  may  joy  and  peace 
E'er  unto  thee  be  multiplied; 
Life's  sweetest  flowers  'neath  all  thy  hours. 
And  blessings  fall  on  every  side. 
Oh !  when  at  last  we  shall  have  passed 
Across  Death's  dark  and  chilly  river, 
Oh  may  we  rest  amid  the  blest. 
Out  in  the  unseen  great  forever. 
When  ne'er  again  come  grief  and  pain, 
But  all  is  endless  joy  and  love. 
In  the  abode  of  Christ  our  God, 
And  angels  bright  and  saints  above. 


A  SUNSET  LESSON. 
'Mid  cloudy  curtains  of  the  west, 
At  close  of  day  though  sets  the  sun. 
Gilding  unto  his  couch  of  rest. 
Glad  that  his  daily  course  is  run ; 
In  brighter  light  he  will  appear 
E'er  as  the  morning  draweth  near. 
Glowing  Hope's  bright  sun  may  set, 
Oft  'mid  the  shades  of  sorrow's  night ; 
Look  upward  still  for  day  shaU  yet 
Dawn  far  more  beautiful  and  bright. 


EXTRACT. 

The  gold-dust  of  the  opening  day 
Is  strewn  along  the  eastern  sky; 
Bright  rosy  beams  of  glowing  light 
Over  the  earth  in  beauty  fly. 
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cag-Q  Times,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
He  has  written  numerous  sketches  and  short 
serials,  and  in  1886  published  a  book  of  Short 
Stories.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Morning-  Appeal  at  Carson,  Nev. 

IN  AMICTIA. 
Dear  friend  since  last  your  face  I  saw- 
So  many  changes  have  besped 
That  I  approach  you  with  the  awe 

We  feel  in  presence  of  the  dead.     - 
For  death  is  but  the  final  change 

That  finishes  a  motly  score. 
And  may  not  be  more  sad  or  strange 

Than  others  that  have  gone  before. 
Since  I  embraced  you  to  my  soul 

What  change  may  make  my  thouglitsof  you 
As  empty  as  the  withered  boll 

Whose  seeds  have  grown  to  something  new? 
New  friendships  in  my  place  may  grow, 

New  likes  the  olden  one  o'ercast, 
And  all  I  was  to  you  be  now 

A  flickering-  memory  of  tlie  past. 
For  not  o'er  mossy  mounds  alone 

Oblivion's  mist  hangs  cold  and  still ; 


The  dull,  dead  vapor  settles  down 

And  buries  hearts  that  feel  its  chill. 
On  me  perhaps  may  rest  its  blur. 

So  that,  if  suddenly  I  came. 
You'd  greet  me  with  a  formal "  Sir  " 

While  vainly  casting  for  my  name. 
If  it  be  so,  let  silence  fall. 

Or  hide  the  knowledge  as  you  will, 
For  I  have  shaken  hands  with  all 

But  cling- to  your  affection  still. 
And  believe,  in  these  sad  after  years, 

That  you  recall  the  days  of  old 
When  witb  a  multitude  of  peers 

We  held  our  fields-of-cloth-of-gold. 
In  rivalry  of  love  and  truth 

We  vied  in  fancy  each  with  each. 
And  squandered  all  the  wealth  of  youth 

In  gorgeous  pageantry  of  speech. 
A  bond  of  more  than  brotherhood. 

Though  all  unsealed  by  blood  or  oath; 
As  interliving —  ill  or  good 

The  share  of  neither  or  of  both, 
A  doubleness  of  soul  more  twain 

Than  nature  ever  interwrought. 
With  mind  to  mind  so  much  akin 

In  the  relationship  of  thought. 
That  either  sought  the  other's  -view 

To  piece  his  scant  opinion  out, 
And  held  by  it,  as  to  a  clue. 

In  every  labyrmth  of  doubt. 
A  doom  befell  my  high  estate, 

And  I,  as  of  unlineal  birth. 
Was  scourged  and  driven  from  the  gate 

To  wander  on  the  face  of  earth. 
Upon  the  walls  the  cherubim 

Of  change  with  flaming  swords  were  set, 
But  looking  back  with  vision  dim 

I  see  the  gilded  summer  yet; 
And  on  whichever  shining  height 

By  turn  my  longing  gaze  I  bend, 
There  stands,  transfigured  in  the  light. 

The  memory  of  you,  O  friend ! 
Through  all  the  years  in  which  I've  worn 

My  feet  upon  a  stony  way. 
And  dulled  my  soul  -(vith  cares,  and  borne 

The  heat  and  burdens  of  the  day. 
With  what  of  fate  have  you  seen  crowned? 

Has  evil  your  estate  beset? 
Or  do  you  bear  the  golden  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  yet? 
I  hold  you  still  a  fairy  prince 

Whom  all  good  ministers  attend; 
I  hold  you  still,  as  seasons  since. 

My  chosen  and  conceded  friend. 
And  as  the  solitary  do. 

Who  call  aloud  though  no  one  hears, 
I  waft  these  versicles  to  you 

Across  the  gulf  of  change  and  years. 
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sive publication  in  tlie  local  press.  In  person 
Dr.  Inman  is  of  large  stature. 


THE  PATH  OF  LOVE. 
Love's  enchanted  chain  binds  the  soul. 
Like  Prometheus  to  the  captive  rock, 
Yet  free  from  pain  and  mortal  woe, 
And  feeds  on  food  that  angels  know, 
In  that  dream-land  of  eternal  bliss. 
'Tis  this  that  prompts  the  mother  with  her 

babe. 
In  the  silent  church  j'ard  to  be  peacefully  laid. 
There  to  rest  from  the  busy  cares  and  strife, 
And  awaken  in  the  sweetness  of  a  better  life 
Where  love  reigns  one  eternal  golden  day. 
The  same  will  bind  the  father  and  the  son, 
When  life's  pilgrimage  is  closely  run. 
With  anxious  hope  and  longing  eye 
They  look  back  and  vainly  sigh, 
For  more  of  love's  enchanted  days. 
So  it  be  in  all  the  walks  of  human  life. 
Love  dispels  the  mists  of  hatred  and  of  strife. 
It  feeds  the  soul  and  warms  the  heart. 
Turns  from  darkness  to  the  golden  light. 
And  bathes  in  the  ocean  of  eternal  bliss. 


The  sunlit  hills  of  peace  divine, 
In  constant  charge  of  father  Time, 
WiU  melt  the  icebergs  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  furnish  a  new  and  better  path. 
The  path  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  love. 


HOPES  OF  LIFE. 

Alas !  for  the  poor  wayfaring  man. 
How  he  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the  distant  be- 
yond; 
But  little  to  comfort,  bnt  little  to  cheer  him, 
As  he  views  the  empty,  and  viewless  beyond. 
Ah !  the  vague  thoughts  of  a  future  to  all, 
'Tis  a  mystery  enshrouded  in  ogres  and  gloom; 
We  know  of  the  past,  the  present  is  ours. 
The  future  to  all  is  in  doubt  and  in  gloom. 
We  speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blessed. 
The  home  of  the  soul,  of  the  joys  on  high: 
But  who  can  descry  with  an  infinite  eye. 
Or  know  what  is  in  the  distant  beyond. 
Do  we  know  beyond  doubt  of  a  soul. 
That  has  crossed  the  dark  waters  of  time, 
That  is  living  to  tell  us  of  whither  we  go 
When  we  cross  the  dark  waters  of  time. 
Is  it  right  to  cherish  the  fond  hope 
Of  a  life  in  the  happy  and  distant  beyond? 
A  place  where  the  weary  can  peacefully  rest. 
And  hide  from  life's  tempests  and  storms. 
Verily !  verily !  'tis  right  to  hope  on 
For  what  can  we  be  without  hope  in  this  life? 
It  prompts  us  to  act.to  move  forward  in  works. 
Makes  life  to  us  blessed,  and  saves  us  from 

harm. 
Then  who  would  stay  the  fond  hopes. 
Of  the  life-giving  virtues  of  a  life  that  is  now, 
The  good  that  we  hope  for,  may  it  come  to  us 

soon. 
Perchance  we  may  miss  it,  in  the  happy  be- 
yond. 
'Tis  a  hope  that  our  fathers  have  all  enter- 
tained. 
They  believed  it,  they   taught    it,  as  verily 

true; 
The  hope  that  they  had  was  stronger  than 

death. 
Let  have  been  whatever  it  was,  false  or  true. 


PULLING  THE  TOOTH. 

EXTRACT. 

I  have  been  racked  with  the  pains  of  neural- 
gia, 
With  all  kinds  of  torments,  and  of  fear. 
But  the  worst  to  be  dreaded  of  Earth 
Is  pulling  the  tooth  you've  carried  for  years. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  may  grow  dim. 
The  earth  with  his  charms  grow  cold; 
Friends  may  forsake  us  but  we'll  never  forget 
PuUing  the  tooth  we've  carried  for  years 
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Frederic  C.  Felton,  with  whom  she  now  resides 
at  Belmond,  Iowa.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Felton 
have  appeared  in  Good  Housekeeping,  New 
York  Ledger,  Peterson's  Magazine  and  vari- 
ous other  publications. 
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THE  DYING  YEAR. 

I  lean  from  my  chamber  window 

And  gaze  on  the  world  below. 
A  world  that  lies  cold  and  silent, 

'Neath  a  sheet  of  drifted  snow." 
My  trusty  clock  on  tlie  mantel 

Will  soon  chime  the  midnight  hour; 
The  knell  of  the  dying  Old  Year, 

The  end  of  his  reign  and  power. 
But  I  love  tlie  dying  Old  Year, 

Though  the  New  one  looks  so  gay. 
He  brought  me  sorrows,  but  truly 

Not  more  than  the  New  Year  may. 
So  while  I  may  greet  the  New  one 

With  a  welcome  kind  and  true, 
Mj'  heart  lies  half  with  the  Old  Year, 

To  me,  as  dear  as  the  New. 
I  lean  again  from  my  window. 

To  see,  if  only  I 


Have  love  enough  for  the  Old  Year, 

To  care  to  see  him  die. 
But  the  wind  sobs  through  the  tree-tops, 

A  dirge,  sincere  and  loud ; 
While  a  crystal  tear  falls  softly 

Upon  the  Old  Year's  shroud. 

The  stars  like  funeral  tapers 

In  the  heaven,  shine  cold  and  bright. 
As  they  watch  the  Old  Year  dying. 

On  his  snowy  couch  to-night. 
But  the  Old  Year  dieth  bravely, 

Like  many  a  hope  of  mine  — 
He  died  in  an  hour  of  darkness. 

And  he  died  without  a  sign. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER. 
Ah!   weary  mother,  'round  whose    evening 
chair  [kissed. 

Bright   faces    cluster  to   be   washed   and 
You're  most  too  tired  now  to  hear  the  prayer 

By  baby  voices,  in  the  twilight  lisped. 
You  scarce  can  read  your  daily  page  aright. 

You  simply  voice  a  longing  cry  for  rest. 
But,  weary  mother,  cheer  thee  up,  to-night 

I  bring-  thee  greetings,  we  are  truly  blest ! 
Yes,  truly  blest,  that  we  can  work  and  pray 

For  those  we  love,  however  hard  the  task ; 
Sufficient  strength  is  promised  day  by  day. 

No  better  gift  my  grateful  heart  can  ask. 
How  many  children  creep  to  beds  to-night. 

By  mother  hearts  unloved  and  uncaressed? 
Ahl    weary   mothers,    clasp   j-our  treasures 
tight. 

Thank  God,  be  happy,  know  that  you  are 
blest. 


SUBMISSION. 

EXTRACT. 

What  heights  sublime  a  suffering  soul  may 

reach, 
While  those  around  it  little  care  or  know; 
As  Marah's  waters  love  their  bleeding  feet, 
And  wash  their   garments   white    as  driven 

snow. 
Lord  I  submit;  how  can  I  tell  how  great. 
How   deep,  how   good   or   wisely    thou  hast 

planned ; 
I  only  know  thy  children  well  can  vrait. 
In  the  blest  knowledge,  thou  dost  understand. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

EXTRACT. 

So  come,  ye  sons  and  daughters. 

Leave  i-estless  city  strife: 
Come  ere  you  lose  your  relish 

For  the  quiet  joys  of  life. 
Come  back  ye  roaming  children. 

From  prairies  far  and  wide; 
And  cluster  'round  the  hearthstone 

Once  more  at  even-tide. 
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MRS.  HARRIET  M.  CONKLIN. 

Born:  Spbingville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  14, 1835. 
Eejioving  with  her  parents  to  Allegan,  Mich- 
igan, when  an  infant,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  there  educated  and  taught  school 
for  several  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
she  attended    the     Michigan   state    normal 
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at  Ypsilanti  for  two  years ;  afterward  became 
principal  of  the  seminary  at  West  Liberty, 
Iowa,  and  later  entered  into  the  millinery 
business.  In  1869  she  was  married  to  William 
A.  Conklin,  who  together  with  his  wife  are 
now  publishing  the  Independent  at  St.Charles, 
Mich.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  leading  publications  of  America. 
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ALLEGAN,  MY  HOME. 
Allegan!  Home!  Allegan  thy  glory  has  de- 
parted ; 
The  torch  of  the  fire  flend  ignited  your  walls ; 
My  heart  beats  quickly,    I  am  nearly  dis- 
tracted 
Eor  fear  that  my  kinsmen  have  lost  by  your 
fall. 
Who  governed  the  wind  as  it  fanned  the 
fierce  flames? 
Nor  let  it  abate  'till  your  ruin  was  o'er. 
Had  the  fire  king  no  mercy  for  your  fortune 
or  names: 
But  to  grasp  for  your  wealth  and  blot  out 
your  store? 


Allegan!    Proud  Allegan  now  is  sackcloth 
and  ashes. 
The  clarion  of  confusion  screams  over  your 
heads. 
And  humbled  in  sorrow  the  truth  o'er  j-ou 
flashes  — 
A  scourge  has  been  sent  here,  was  it  from  the 
Gods? 

Peace!  Peace  to  the  pioneers  who  sleep  in 
their  graves. 
They  were  spared  this  grief  which  came  not 
in  their  day,— 
The  workers,   the   builders,  the  many  old 
slaves, 
Who  built  up  the  town  and  then  passed  away. 

Then  brace  up,  and  build  up  j'our  many  sad 
losses. 
Gather  up  those  burned  brick  without  stop- 
ping forest; 
Make  the  town  what  it  has  been,  don't  give 
up  for  crosses 
For  God  in  his  wisdom  rules  all  for  the  best. 

Allegan  my  home!    The  home  of  my  child- 
hood. 
My  heart  melts  in  sorrow  —  for  dear  to  me  yet 
Are  its  pines  on  the  hillside  ,  and  back  near 
the  wildwood 
Loved   friends  are  sleeping  whom  I  cannot 
forget. 


DEDICATION. 

She  had  gone  to  bed  for  the  night-time, 

Her  weary  form  laid  down  to  rest 

Beside  little  Nell  who  lay  dreaming. 

But  whose  face  was  rosy  and  sweet, 

Making  one  think  of  Life's  Eden, 

Where  naught  of  sorrow  or  tears 

Nor  the  bleak  chilling  storm  of  trials 

Had  furrowed  her  face  with  tears. 

Hark !  she  hears  a  footstep  coming 

At  the  door.    Say  Ma  are  you  there? 

And  she  knew  the  heart  it  came  from, 

And  that  God  had  answered  her  prayer, 

In  the  time  and  that  hour  of  trouble 

Came  he  hopeful,  fearless  and  strong. 

As  a  fltting  staff  to  lean  on 

When  everything  was  going  wrong. 

Back  home  again  dear  mother. 

He  said,  and  she  stooped  to  kiss 

The  loving  face  that  was  lifted 

For  what  some  mother's  miss. 

That  boy  will  do  to  depend  on, 

His  heart  is  kind  and  true. 

From  lads  who  care  for  their  mother 

Our  bravest  heroes  grew. 

Earth's  grandest  hearts  are  loving  ones 

Since  time  and  earth  began, 

And  the  boy  who  protects  his  mother 

Will  always  be  a  man. 
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MRS.  MARY  C.DUNCAN. 

Born:  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov,  24, 1860. 
This  lady  is  not  only  a  poet  but  also  a  musi- 
cian and  artist.    After  completing  her  educa- 
tion at  the  state  imivprsitv  she  was  married 
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to  Dr.  M.  P.  Duncan.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Dun- 
can have  been  widely  published  in  the  papers 
of  California  and  a  few  have  appeared  in  the 
eastern  magazines.  She  is  still  a  resident  of 
California,  at  Hanford. 
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TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 
Beaming  in  thy  beauty  there  — 

O  Stella,  shimmering  star! 
Enthroned  high  up  the  southern  sky. 

In  purity  afar  — 
Out  o'er  the  dusky  dome  of  night. 

Thy  silver  splendors  play. 
And  shadow  e'en  the  radiance  of 

The  shining  Milky  Way! 
The  earth  quick  wakens  to  thy  kiss, 

And  language  soft  of  love 
Wafts  on  the  wind  —  the  rustling  leaves  - 

The  murmuring  of  the  dove. 
While  Arcturus  bold  and  Aatares  — 

Blood-red  upon  the  sight  — 
Grow  pallid  in  those  brilliant  beams. 

And  crown  thee  King  of  Night! 
But  0  fair  jewel  —  gem  of  eve ! 

Thy  rays  have  failed  to  wrest, 
The  shadows  from  the  heavy  heart 

That  burns  within  my  breast! 


Fond  mem'ries  wake  when  e'er  thy  form 

Steals  soft  athwart  the  sky  — 
Of  other  eves  when  'ueath  thy  glow, 

We  strayed  —  my  love  and  I. 
But  now  no  more  the  eyes  whose  light 

Was  stolen  from  thine  own. 
Shed  o'er  my  soul  their  wiles  of  love  — 

To-night  I'm  all  alone ! 
The  soft  sweet  voice  whose  cadence  low 

Made  music  in  my  heart. 
Is  beard  no  more,  for  silently, 

We  wander  worlds  apart ! 


TO  THE  FALLEN  MONARCH. 
Aged  Monarch  of  the  forest!  Majestic  Ruin! 

Thou'rt  regal  yet  though  prone  to  earth 

And  crumbling  :n  decay! 
And  mighty  still,  though  but  a    blackened 
trunk 

Now  shorn  of  all  thy  beauty. 
For  full   three   thousand  years  that  kingly 
form 

Was  reared  above  its  fellows. 
And  from  that  lofty  eminence 

Looked  proudly  down  upon  the  world. 
Vainly  then  did  the  tempest  rage 

And  beat  about  thy  branches. 
While  the  lightning  sought  to  rend  thy  heart 

And  lay  the  giant  low. 
Many,  many  summer  time  the  birds  of  heaven 

Have  sought  a  refuge  in  tbj'  leafy  canopy. 
Hanging  there  the  downy  nests,  to  sway  in 
every  breeze. 

The  while,  their  mingled  songs 

Freighted  the  air  with  melody. 
Manya  winter's  snows  have  clothed  thy  boughs 

In  weird,  strange  beauty. 
Wrapping  about  thee  robes  of  royal  ermine. 

Meet  for  even  such  as  thou  to  wear. 

For  ages  long  that  towering  trunk  — 
Withstood  the  wear  of  Time, 
While  nations  rose  and  flourished;— 

Wavered;— waned  and  died. 

But  now,  O  forest  King!  thy  reign  is  o'er! 
And  Time  victorious,  claims  thee  for  his  own 

at  last ! 
Thy  day  is  done;  and  'round  that  aged  form, 
Oblivion's  wave  is  closing  fast! 


TO  THE  FULL  MOON. 

EXTRACT. 

Far  out  across  the  lovely  lake 

A  trail  of  glory  lies. 
Whose  silvery  sheen  might  surely  mark 

The  path  to  Paradise ! 
Methinks  that  glistening  should  reach 

Away,  beyond  the  night, 
And  lead  up  to  the  City  blest 

With  many  mansions  white! 
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JAxMES  W.  FALCONER. 

Born:  Rutland,  Ky.,  March  3, 1866. 
From  an  early  age  James  took  great  delight 
in  studying  the  lives  of  Literary  men,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  write  verse. 

Mr.  Falconer  lias  taught  school  for  fourvears 
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and  has  studied  law  for  two  years.  His  poems 
have  been  published  in  many  of  the  leading 
periodicals,  and  some  of  his  prose  writings 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times.  Mr. 
Falconer  is  still  a  resident  of  his  native  state. 
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THE  GRANDEST  THING  OF  ALL. 
When,  on  his  bounding  war-horse. 

Napoleon  waved  his  hand. 
And  declared  "There  shall  be  no  Alps' 

Surely  he  must  have  looked  grand. 
Washington,  battling  at  the  head 

Of  his  patriotic  band 
'Gainst  the  British  hosts  at  Princeton, 

O,  I  know  he  looked  grand ! 
When  Phil  Sheridan,  to  lead 

To  victory  his  command. 
Darted  from  Winchester  to  the  fight, 

He,  too,  must  have  looked  grand. 
But  the  grandest,  most  majestic  tiling 

In  the  world,  is  to  see 
A  man  of  worth  and  dignity 

Struggling  with  adversitv. 


Grander  than  he  that's  winning 
His  laurels,  grander  than  he 

That  sways  a  kingdom,  is  a  good  man 
Struggling  with  adversity. 


ON  BEAUTY. 
They  say  beauty  is  but  skin  deep. 

Nothing-  seems  to  me  more  plain, 
You  scratch  the  skin  off  a  pretty  face, 

Of  course  no  beauty  will  remain. 
Some  beauty  is  not  skin  deep, 

But  with  the  hands  put  on ; 
Can  be  rubbed  off,  the  skin  be  left, 

While  the  beauty  is  gone. 
Then  there's  beauty  more  than  skin  deep; 

If  there's  any  in  the  face. 
There  is  some  in  the  heart;  inward  beauty 
when 

There's  outward  beauty  and  grace. 
'Tis  true,  I  did  have  one  sweetheart  when  at 
school; 

O,  did  you,  when  a  child. 
Have  a  sweetheart  that  looked  across 

The  school-room  at  you  and  smiled? 
I  expect  you  did  —  most  of  us  did. 

And  the  child-hearts  we  had  then, 
O,  could  we  but  keep  them  to  love  with 

When  we  are  women  and  men ! 

'Tis  sad  to  see  a  young,  boyish  heart. 

Striving  with  a  purpose  pure. 
To  live  up  to  its  ideal  of  life. 

Find  a  real  it  cannot  endure. 
And  no  one  knows,  no  one  cares. 

What  hopes,  what  aims  it  had: 
The  world   seeks    not   how   manj-  hearts  it 
breaks  — 

The  world,  it  is  too  mad. 
Mad  and  full  of  fools, 

A  leader  comes  — they  will  not  be  led; 
A  prophet  comes,  we  persecute  him,  then 

Worship  him  when  he  is  dead. 


THE  LOST  HEART. 

I  need  it,  too,  and  do  not  know 

What  to  do  about  it: 
Even  the  two  chief  commandments 
I  cannot  keep  without  it. 


EXTRACT. 
To-day  I  will  die ;  I  can  no  longer  bear 
The  heart-withering  agony  of  my  despair. 
Never  a  night  since  I  was  a  child  could  I 
As  I  sought  repose,  repress  a  sigh 
That  the  strife  of  the  day  had  been  in  vain; 
Across  the  pathway  of  my  life  so  long  had  lain 
The  shadow  of  a  dark  despair. 
Not  for  money  alone  did  I  care,— 
But  for  fame. 
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ROBERT  A.  MCGUINN. 

Born  :  Virginia,  July  5, 1859. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  McGulnn  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press.    He 


ROBERT  ALEXANDER  M  GUINN. 

follows  the  calling  of  a  minister,  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  SERMON  IN  A  RING. 
Here  is  a  ring-  'tis  hut  a  thing- 
With  a  crown,  a  tingle  and  jing. 
Burnished  cold  in  rolls  of  gold 
It  takes  the  heart,  the  head  and  soul. 

What  world  of  thought  in  thee  is  found, 
What  mem'ry  great  in  thee  abounds ! 
From  prophets,  kings,  and  hards  of"old. 
The  sweeping  globe  through  thee  rolled. 

The  check'rd  story  who  can  tell? 
Mixed  metaphors  who  can  spell? 
On  these  points  we  will  not  long  dwell. 
And  leave  it  to  your  f are-you-wells : 

The  mystic  wad  dare  not  unwind. 
Peculiar  things  try  not  to  find. 
From  deepest  depths  which  sleep  below 
There  it  has  many  ends  to  show. 

A  mother  on  her  dying  couch. 
Ere  the  lamp  of  life  had  gone  out. 
Took  the  hand  of  her  darling  girl, 
Remaining  in  this  stumbling-  world: 


Take  this,  my  child,  and  oh  be  sweet 
Till  we  in  holy  mansions  meet. 
The  parting  wife  with  pallid  cheek 
Close  to  her  husband  softly  speaks : 

This  is  the  ring  which  thou  gav'st  me 
Said  "  naught  but  death  part  me  and  thee." 
To  your  bond-word  how  true  you  see 
Has  been  fulfilled  all  in  thee: 

Now  to  your  faith  there  decree 
That  you  -n-ill  still  remember  me. 
Although  ego  as  all  the  earth. 
This  union  had  in  heaven  birth. 

The  sailor  at  the  cottage  gate. 
From  his  soul  was  heard  to  relate, 
For  far  upon  the  "  deep  blue  sea" 
His  ship  was  ready  full  and  free. 

For  his  lips  there  was  a  sweet  kiss. 
Which  was  only  'phemeral  bliss. 
Grasping  ha^nds  he  almost  lisped 
A  ring  from  off  her  finger  slips: 

If  I  never  see  you  again 

This  love  of  yours  will  still  remain. 

Two  lovers  in  a  cozy  coach, 

Marriage  then  and  there  was  broached. 

She  looked  at  him,—  he  at  her. 
Upon  her  cheek  was  seen  a  flur, 
Truer  hearts  never  then  did  beat. 
Truer  lips  never  then  did  speak. 

Through  each  pulse  a  quick  motion  ran. 
Through  each  soul  delight  just  fanned; 
There  the  mutual  spirits  vied. 
There  each  mind  was  full  satisfied. 

Upon  the  waters  far  and  wide 
Rode  a  ship  on  the  crimson  tide ; 
A  train  of  thought  within  did  pour, 
A  kiss  must  seal  this  "  to-be-sure." 

'Twas  pressed  on  those  purple  lips. 
Meanings  which  no  keen  tongue  could  slip; 
Ever  more  yes,  and  ever  kind. 
We  that  holy  deed  there  did  bind. 

This  is  the  way  the  thing  is  done. 
Thus  the  gentle  hearts  truly  won. 
Dear,  he  said  you  shall  have  a  ring. 
By  this  we  mean  no  "trifling." 

Here's  the  index  to  our  fair  minds, 
We  shall  wed  in  the  run  of  time; 
From  our  love  no  dark  day  shall  fling. 
Thus  noble  bards, strike !  strike !  your  strings 

Till  we  shall  with  white  angels  soar. 
Gone  to  rise  and  sink  no  more ; 
Within  the  circling  wall  insure 
Its  name  to  be  the  Fort  Monroe, 

Could  it  speak  'twould  say,  'tis  all  true. 
But  Lord  of  all  we  trust  in  you. 
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THE  ENGINEER. 
They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone. 
He  bemoaned  and  he  groaned, 
His  throat  passage  seemed  choked 
When  looking-  'round  and  they  were  not 
It  seemed  a  borrowed  day. 
For  he'too,  soon  must  pass  that  way. 
'Twas  "bundled  ills  "  with  joyous  gioom, 
Yes,  bursting-  from  a  living-  tomb: 
The  mouth  that  once  a  bugle  call 
Now  muttering-  out  strangled  thralls, 
Witliered  wrinks  bestrode  apace 
Memory  fast  to  death's  cold  brace. 
They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone, 
How  sad  the  tone,—  and  he  alone 
That  plaintive  and  semi-weird  cry. 
Lulled  his  hearers  into  sighs; 
Their  silver  tongues  e'er  unstrung-. 
Their  golden  mouths  for  justice  rung. 
Let  men  their  laudly  works  peruse, 
To  all  lands  send,  and  then,  diffuse. 
Let  Freedmen's  children  shout  for  joy 
While  heartless  deeds  no  more  annoy : 
The  bugle  blast  they  rung  in  flame. 
But  not  for  prizes  of  mere  fame,- 
For  truth  and  right  their  days  were  night - 
Claims  of  blacks  to  make  good  as  whites. 
They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone. 
Where,  Oh  where,  can  you  tell  me  where? 
Castles  of  ephemeral  air? 
"  Not  while  Liberty  lives  "  says  one, 
Immortelles  they  ever  won, 
Not  on  winged  white-flapped  sails. 
Not  on  coats  of  'cutcheoned  mail, 
Not  on  g-rauite  shafts,  lifted  high 
Not  on  colors  at  mast-heads  fly. 
They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone. 
Where,  Oh  where,  can  you  tell  me  where? 
Amid  the  rumbling  rail  of  death. 
Amid  the  sobs  of  bated  breath ; 
Come  to  memory's  great  repast. 
Noble  names  of  the  hated  past: 
Come,  ye  pilgrims  lift  the  tower. 
Far  beyond  earth's  misty  showers. 
Come,  ye  veterans  strike  the  song 
While  sons  and  daughters  help  along-. 
No  brick,  nor  stone  nor  mortar  bring-. 
Nor  tally  and  plummet  line  string. 
But  causes  of  right  show  the  way 
Where  lasting  tokens  ever  lay; 
Hei'e  in  myriads  hosts  enshrine 
Momentos  which  try  ruts  of  time. 
They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  gone 
Alas!  but  never  in  the  shade 
Who  will  challenge  the  record  made. 
On  fifth  of  March  in  eighty-nine 
At  Washington  many  in  line, 
Joy  thrilled  that  Press  Convention, 
Mr.  Bobt.  Purvis  is  mentioned 
Famed  workers  on  named  "  Eoad," 
"They  are  all  gone,  they  are  all  g-one." 


MATTIE  ELLEN  KINMAX. 

Born:  Lincoln, III.,  May 4, 1869. 
Thi-  Miiiiiii  lady  is  very  fond  of  literature. 


MAaiiL  l,l,i.j^:\  KINMAN. 

and  has  already  -svritteu  quite  a  few  poems. 
She  resides  with  her  parents  in  Osceola,  Neb. 

OUR  UNITED  REPUBLIC. 

EXTRACT. 

High  on  her  throne,  in  beauty  so  fair. 

She  sits  in  grandeur  and  splendor  there; 

Her  arms  are  open  like  those  of  love. 

Though  her  emblem  —  an  eagle  —  she's  calm 
as  a  dove. 

A  place  in  her  realms  was  offered  the  oppress- 
ed. 

They  came  and  in  her  domain  have  found 
their  rest ; 

And  the  graves  of  those  hei-oes  shall  ne'er  be 
forgot. 

And  a  monument  hereafter  shall  mark  the 
spot.  ' 

The  greatest  offer  that's  made  to  man. 

If  you  take  history's  pages  and  carefully 
scan. 

Is  freedom,  our  motto,  shall  ever  exist. 

Though  enemies  in  war  have  oft  tried  to  per- 
sist. 

And  as  she  sits  on  yonder  throne. 

Her  heart  is  pure  and  stanch  as  stone; 

She  welcome's  the  weary  far  and  near 

Who  promise  her  banner  forever  to  cheer. 
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JOHN  VINTON  POTTS. 

Born:  Napieb,  Pa.,  July  33,  1S36. 
At  the  affe  of  eighteen  Mr.  Potts  commenced 
to  teach  school,  and  since  that  time  has  taug'ht 
about  ninety  months,  principally  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  1857  Mr.  Potts  was  licensed  as 
a  minister,  and  has  spent  seventeen  years  in 
the   active   pastorial  work.    He  has  been  a 


JOHN  VINTON  POTTS. 

diligent  private  student  all  his  life,  and  in  1866 
entered  the  college  at  Westerville,  Ohio.  He 
has  written  and  published  two  books,  and  has 
been  correspondent  of  various  newspapers, 
writing  on  a  variety  of  topics  —  social,  rehg- 
ious,  political  and  educational.  Mr.  Potts  has 
spoken  in  public  in  many  states.  His  present 
home  is  at  Forth  Robinson,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  literary  work,  and  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Monthly  Monograph.  He 
was  married  in  1861,  and  has  a  family  of  bright 
boys. 
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THE   PENALTY. 
I  am  sick  to-day. 
And  so  can  not  be  gay. 
I  went  away 
On  yesterday 
To  see  a  new-made  friend ; 
And  with  the  mental  strain, 
And  what  I  ate. 
And  driving  late. 
To-day  I  have  the  pain; 
And  now  will  rest  amend 


The  broken  chain 

In  health's  domain. 

Oh !  would  man  be  wise. 

Amid  the  scenes  that  rise. 

To  take  the  best, 

Eef  use  the  rest, 

And  follow  truth  alone. 

In  all  the  walks  of  life ; 

Then  were  his  fate 

A  rich  estate, 

Without  a  jar  or  strife. 

As  royal  as  a  throne ; 

And  highest  joy 

Would  never  cloj-. 

Oft  we  eat  too  much ; 

And  oft  our  tho'ts  are  such 

As  lead  away 

The  soul  astray. 

We  toil  beyond  our  strength ; 

Or  want  of  exercise 

Doth  enervate 

The  whole  estate. 

Thus  heavy  clouds  arise, 

And  bring  the  tomb  at  length, 

And  we  are  laid 

In  Stygian  shade. 


NEARLY  WILD,  OVER  THE  CHILD. 

The  precious  little  one, 

I  met  upon  the  street. 
It  could  not  walk  or  run 

Upon  its  dainty  feet. 
A  little  maiden  held 

The  babe  within  her  arms: 
Its  beauty  me  impressed 

To  pause  and  note  its  charms. 
"Whose  child  is  this,"  I  said; 

And  then  I  saw  it  smiled. 
"  Oh !  it  belongs  to  Ned ! 

And  he  is  nearly  wild!  " 


MY  FIRST  POEM. 
Bright  spring,  the  triumph  of  the  year, 
Bi'ings  warbling  birds  from  far  and  near 

To  sport  among  the  trees. 
In  forests  wide,  and  round  our  domes. 
With  cheerful  hearts  they  make  their  homes. 

And  float  upon  the  breeze. 
The  silent  buds  now  open  wide; 
The  branches  wave  like  ocean  tide 

By  balmy  breezes  blown. 
The  morning  dews  from  grass  and  flowers 
Arise  on  high  and  fall  in  showers 

Where  cooling  draughts  are  thrown. 
Thee  bee  is  out  on  busy  wing. 
Though  but  a  weak  and  tiny  thing. 

To  gather  treasure  sweet 
From  opening  flowers  in  wood  and  field. 
And  finds  a  joy  in  what  they  yield. 

Of  sweetness  for  us  meet. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

In  friendship  pure 

Is  envy's  cure. 
Who  owns  this  sacred  treasure, 
Is  sure  of  lasting-  pleasure. 

Not  bought  with  wealth, 

Nor  hound  to  health. 
Nor  Like  the  changing  weather, 
It  warms  the  heart  forever. 

When  fortune's  urn 

At  every  turn 
Pours  joy  and  happy  greetings. 
And  brings  oft  social  meetings; 

When  summer  friends. 

For  selfish  ends, 
Are  lavishing  their  praises. 
It  shows  hut  common  phases. 

When  adverse  storms. 

Misfortune's  forms, 
Mark  gloom  upon  to-morrow, 
And  bring  lean  want  and  sorrow; 

When  most,  indeed, 

Kind  aid  we  need, 
And  outer  friendship  alters. 
True  friendship  never  falters. 

Should  foes  arise. 

That  cheat  espies 
Our  failings  with  the  rabble. 
And  o'er  them  all  will  gabble; 

But  this  will  stand, 

Tho'  fiends  may  band 
Each  hope  from  us  to  sever, 
And  show,  'tis  friendship  ever. 

If  space  arise, 

And  dim  our  eyes. 
That  we  see  not  each  other. 
Nor  meet  at  all  together; 

Yet  memory  brings 

Upon  her  wings. 
The  images  we  cheiish. 
Thus  friendships  never  perish. 

If  mortal  fate 

Should  ope  the  gate 
Through  which  must  mankind  travel 
Before  they  can  unravel 

Those  mysteries 

Which  no  one  sees. 
This  side  the  mystic  river. 
That  makes  the  stoutest  quiver. 

Around  the  bed, 

Which  hides  the  dead, 
Slow  forms  may  sadly  wander. 
And  oft  in  sorrow  ponder; 

There  friendship  may 

Its  tribute  pay, 
In  tears  from  souls  true  hearted, 
To  loved  ones  —the  departed. 

Time's  icy  hand 

The  heart  can  stand. 


If  every  recollection. 

And  tombs  increase  affection ; 

For  grief  refined 

Exalts  the  mind. 
And  death  his  claims  releases, 
Where  friendship  but  increases. 

'Tis  hard  by  arts 

To  sever  hearts. 
If  love  be  cord  and  token. 
For  friendship  ne'er  is  broken; 

If  virtue  grows 

Above  earth's  woes. 
If  forms  apart  be  riven. 
They  meet  again  in  heaven. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 
Here  light  and  shadow  fill  the  day. 
While  every  soul  is  sad  and  gaj'; 
The  sunhght  does  not  always  shine. 
Or  heaven  e'en  here  would  sure  be  mine. 
The  night  not  always  clouds  the  brow, 
Or  demons  would  possess  me  now. 
False  friends  are  often  in  dismay. 
But  truthful  friends  are  in  array. 
They  stand  and  work  in  my  defense. 
That  I  may  hope  and  onward  go. 
If  others  make  a  mere  pretense, 
I  will  in  honor  live  below. 
Then  I  shall  live  in  joy  above. 
And  be  with  those  whom  now  I  love. 


HOPE. 
I  am  sad  and  weary 

With  the  sorrows  of  my  life: 
Days  and  nights  are  dreary 

With  the  sore  and  angry  strife. 
Thus  my  soul  in  anguish 

Cries  in  hopeless  toil  of  night ; 
I  In  weakness  languish 
.     With  the  dimness  of  my  sight. 
May  I  rest  in  heaven 

When  the  darkness  here  is  past? 
Yes,  the  hope  is  given. 

E'en  amid  the  stormy  blast. 
Lo  the  light  is  gleaming 

On  the  path  of  fervent  soiils. 
Graceful  showers  are  streaming- 
While  the  angry  tempest  rolls. 
Consolations  given 

Are  for  those  who  hope  and  trust; 
So  when  tempest  driven 

Let  me  lean  upon  the  just. 
Let  no  doubting  ever 

Rob  my  soul  of  joy  or  ease; 
Naught  but  sin  can  sever 

Me  from  bliss  in  large  degrees. 
Let  the  life  be  cheery 

As  the  thrilling  joys  go  by; 

Catch  them  as  they  near  me. 

They  will  help  me  to  the  sky. 
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D.  A.  REYNOLDS. 

Born;  Isabella  Co.,  Mich.,  April,  1854. 
At  an  early  age  Mr.Keynolds  became  a  school 
teacher.  He  was  married  iu  18T4  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  hut  taught  school  during'  the  win- 
ter months.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  always  very 
fond  of  history,  and  thoroughly  mastered 
Hume,  Macaulay,   Guizot,  and  other  famous 


D.  A.    REVNOLDS. 

European  historians.  In  1882  Mr.  Reynolds 
established  the  Herald  at  Lyons,  Michigan,  at 
the  same  time  devoting-  a  larg-e  portion  of  his 
time  to  literary  work  for  the  Metropolitan 
journals.  Among-  his  poems,  at  Heaven's 
Window,  has  attracted  the  widest  attention, 
while  Thurman  Wolverton  is  unquestionably 
his  best  novel  The  facts  and  fancies  of 
Heaven's  Window  is  said  to  spring- -from  his 
mother's  second  marriage  and  is  pronounced 
monaganistic  views. 
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AT  HEAVEN'S  WINDOW. 
In  a  pleasant  foi-est  village, 
'Twixt  the  highlands  and  tlie  lowlands. 
Basking  in  the  eastern  sunbeams. 
Stood  there  once  a  lovely  cottage: 
O'er  its  porch  the  clinging  ivy 
Drooped  and  trembled  in  the  zephyrs, 
While  the  flowers  vied  in  bidding 
Welcome  to  the  weary  stranger. 
Summer's  twilight's  deepening  beauty 
Overspread  the  western  hillside. 


While  each  parting  summer  sunbeam 

Kissed  the  lofty,  eastern  bower; 

And  the  riv'let  'neath  the  village 

Murmured  quaintly  on  its  journey. 

While  the  chirrup  of  the  locust 

Undulated  in  the  chorus. 

'Neath  the  vine-clad  portal,  singing. 

Sat  a  lovely  maiden  knitting. 

And  the  notes  in  tender  cadence 

Floated  on  the  summer  air. 

Just  beside  the  gate  there  lingered  — 

Weary  with  his  day  of  hunting  — 

One  from  out  the  busy  city. 

Wooing  nature's  fairest  boon; 

And  forgetting  else  the  singing  — 

For  his  heart  beat  to  the  measure  — 

Drank  the  flood  of  guileless  passion. 

Dwelt  upon  each  thrilling  note. 

He  had  met  full  many  maidens 

In  the  brisk  and  busy  city. 

But  no  voice  had  ever  thrilled  him 

As  the  rustic  village  belle. 

He  had  mills  and  many  vessels  — 

Wealth  in  store  and  wealth  in  land; 

And  he  vowed  to  crown  his  triumph 

By  the  winning  of  her  hand. 

Over  hill,  and  dale  and  valley, 
Where  she  strolled  in  quest  of  flowers, 
Sought  he  often,  and  her  greeting 
Fired  his  heart  with  fiercest  passion. 
Thus  mistaking  gentle  breeding 
For  an  echo  to  his  wooing. 
He  had  pressed  her  hand  at  parting  — 
Swore  to  her  undying  love. 

Thus  awakened  from  her  girlhood, 
Sought  her  heart  to  know  its  meaning; 
But  within  its  secret  chamber 
Found  she  not  one  throb  for  him. 
But  she  knew  beyond  the  village. 
By  the  broad  and  verdant  meadow. 
Whistling  in  the  early  twilight. 
Following  home  the  gentle  kine. 
Dwelt  her  playmate  —  girlhood  lover  — 
Who,  in  happy  hours  of  childhood. 
They  had  played  at  "  getting  married," 
And  the  sterner  cares  of  life. 

They  had  loved  as  little  children. 
When  they  played  upon  the  meadow, 
And  the  vows  in  childhood  plighted 
Strengthened  with  each  coming  year. 
Thus  it  was  when  Allen  Alden 
Sought  the  liand  of  Annie  Gray, 
She  could  find  within  her  bosom 
Only  sorrow  for  his  loving. 

Ere  the  winter's  glistening  jewels 
Crowned  fair  nature's  brow  with  pearls, 
Lawrence  Henry  claimed  the  promist? 
Slie  had  made  in  childish  glee; 
And  no  happier  bride  in  Clifton 
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Ever  spoke  the  solemn  promise 
As  they  bowed  before  God's  altar 
In  the  sacred  bond  of  love. 
Thus  began  their  -wedded  journey, 
Fraug'ht  with  promise,  joy  and  plenty. 
And  though  wealth  was  not  their  portion, 
Love  supplied  each  heart's  desire, 
While  the  star  of  true  affection 
Lig-hted  all  their  onward  journey ; 
Angels  hovering  'round  them  chanted: 
»»  Mighty  Is  the  realm  of  love." 

If  the  world  was  cold  and  cruel. 
Threatening  doom  o'erspread  the  skies, 
He  was  never  heard  to  murmur, 
For  the  love  in  Annie's  eyes 
Told  him  of  a  purer  purpose. 
Prompted  him  to  higher  goal — 
Broadened  mind  and  heightened  purpose, 
Purifying  mind  and  soul. 

Twelve  short  years— how  soon  they  num- 
ber, 
Counted  on  affection's  dial, 
But  they  bring  within  their  scabbard 
Deepest  sorrow  —  threatening  doom, 
For  consumption's  withering  presence 
Now  pervades  that  happy  home. 
And  the  father,  husband,  lover, 
Knows  that  he,  alas,  must  go. 

Could  my  pen  but  paint  the  bitter 
Yearning  in  that  father's  heart! 
Could  I  sketch  that  husband's  anguish 
As  he  takes  his  last  adieu  1 
Could  my  prayer  but  reach  the  mercy 
Seat  within  the  courts  of  Heaven, 
I  would  melt  the  heart  of  nature. 
That  a  respite  might  be  given. 

"  Dearest  Annie,"  Lawrence  faltered, 

As  he  wiped  away  a  fear. 

Held  her  hand  with  gentle  pressure. 

Sought  her  sorrowing  heart  to  cheer: 

"  I  have  been  so  very  happy 

In  our  pleasant  Eden  home. 

That  I  cannot,  cannot  leave  you. 

Crossing  o'er  the  stream  alone. 

"I  am  going,  shortly  going 

Where  our  friends  have  gone  before, 

But  I'll  never  cross  the  river 

Till  you  meet  me  at  the  shore; 

For  I  know  the  bymns  of  Heaven 

Would  but  fill  my  heart  with  pain. 

While  I  knew  my  darling  Annie 

Cannot  share  eacli  joyous  strain. 

"  Heaven,  they  say,  is  all  about  us, 

And  our  friends  are  ever  nigh. 

Death  is  but  a  transformation  — 

Souls  immortal  cannot  die. 

I  shall  watch  o'er  you  mj'  darling. 

And  our  children  good  and  kind. 


Looking  out  at  Heaven's  window 

For  the  friends  I  leave  behind. 

"  Tell  the  children  how  I  loved  them 

Ere  from  them  I  had  to  go ; 

Tell  them  in  the  bright  hereafter 

They  shall  yet  their  father  know; 

For  my  spirit  vision  brightens, 

Friends  are  gathering  'round  my  bed. 

Heaven  is  here  and  I  am  ready 

When  our  last  farewell  is  said. 

"  Darling-  — wife,  I'm  going  —  going, 

Lay  my  face  upon  your  breast; 

I  would  feel  its  gentle  throbbing 

Ere  I  pass  to  yonder  rest, — 

One  fond  kiss  —  the  last  dear  Annie, 

Till  we  meet  on  yonder  shore. 

Where  the  soul  to  soul  united. 

Love  shall  dwell  forever  more." 

Ah  the  sorrow  of  that  parting. 
Few  may  know  and  none  can  tell; 
How  the  heart  but  stops  its  beating 
When  we  say  the  last  farewell ; 
But  in  dreams  she  often  sees  him. 
Feels  his  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
And  his  presence  ever  near  her 
Whispers  gentle  words  of  cheer. 
Many  months  of  patient  sorrow. 
Years  have  numbered  nearly  two, 
^Vhen  across  the  briny  waters 
Comes  a  friend  of  former  days. 
He  would  share  her  every  sorrow, 
Win  for  her  those  joys  anew; 
Offered  her  that  nameless  passion 
She  had  won  long  years  ago. 
Did  she  falter  in  her  answer? 
Did  her  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears? 
Did  she  hear  the  voice  of  Lawrence, 
Feel  his  touch  upon  her  cheek? 
No.    'Twas  but  the  summer  zephyr 
And  the  sighing  of  the  wind; 
Yet  she  knew  with  clearest  vision. 
Lovers  twain  were  pleading  then. 

Three  short  years.    At  Heaven's  window 
Stands  a  spirit,  bowed  in  sorrow. 
While  all  Heaven  is  hushed  in  sadness 
For  the  grief  that  soul  hath  known. 
For  an  anguish,  deep,  unyielding. 
Turns  each  joyous  note  to  sorrow. 
Filling  all  the  courts  of  Heaven 
With  the  wail  of  deep  despair. 
Tell  me  tales  of  withering  sorrow  — 
Hearts  that  break  and  souls  that  fall  — 
Tell  to  me  the  saddest  ditty 
Pen  can  write  or  poet  sing; 
I  would  rob  them  of  their  sorrow- 
Garner  up  each  word  of  fire. 
With  the  which  to  paint  the  anguish 
Of  a  soul  by  treason  slain. 
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MRS.  AMBER  E.  ROBINSON. 

Born:  Bridgewatek,  Me.,  Feb.  14, 1867. 

This  lady  was  married  in  1883  to  Willie  E. 
Kobinson.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Robinson  have 
appeared  in  the  Chicag-o  Christian  Scientist 
and  the  periodical  press  geueraily.  She  is  still 


MRS.   AMBER  E.    ROBINSON. 

a  resident  of  her  native  state  in  the  town  of 
Blaine,  where  she  is  well  known  and  has  a  host 
of  friends  and  acquaintances.  In  person  she 
is  about  the  average  height  and  ^veight,  and 
has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
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SOWING. 
Sowing  the  seed  of  Truth,     - 

Pause  not  to  sigli  or  weep; 
Joyfully  doing  thy  part; 

Knowing  not  who  will  reap. 

Scattering  words  of  life 
Into  the  valley  of  death; 

Teaching  that  life  in  Christ, 
Is  more  than  a  vapor  or  breath. 

Shedding  a  I'ay  of  light 

Into  a  darkened  soul. 
Bidding  the  weary  arise. 

Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  whole. 

What  shall  the  harvest  be? 
Soon  shall  thine  eyes  behold. 


The  reward  of  labors  of  love; 
'Twill  yield  thee  a  hundred  fold. 

Thus  prayerfully  working  on 

Labor  at  any  cost; 
Remember  the  seed  that's  sown 

In  love  can  never  be  lost. 


TRIUMPHANT  OVER  DEATH. 
Quietlj'  on  her  pillow 

A  fair  young  maiden  lay. 
It  seemed  that  disease  was  doing  a  work 

That  was  ebbing  her  life  away. 

Death  appeared  to  her  one  night 
And  he  said  "  Ah,  who  can  save? 

1  soon  shall  claim  thee,  maiden  fair, 
Thy  form  cast  in  the  grave ! 

You  have  planned  a  pleasant  future. 
You  have  hoped  and  planned  in  vain; 

For  soon  you'll  pass  unto  the  grave 
From  whence  you'll  ne'er  return. 

But  soon  the  form  of  another 

Beauteous  to  see. 
Came  and  stood  by  her  bedside 

And  said  "  Believe  thou  in  me." 

Death  shrunk  away  at  the  presence 

Of  one  so  wondrous  fair, 
Hope  brightened  in  the  maiden's  heart 

Where  shortly  before  was  despair. 

"  Fear  not  my  child,"  he  spake  again, 
"  For  I  have  passed  death  too; 

And  suffered  in  a  cruel  world. 
That  life  might  be  given  you." 

"  Now,  just  now  will  you  accept 

That  blessing  which  I  give. 
Believe  on  me  in  Eternity 

Forever  shalt  thou  live." 
"  I  will  accept,"  she  quicki3^  cried, 

And  then  the  form  was  gone; 
Whither  he  went  she  could  not  tell, 

Nor  yet  from  whence  he  come. 
Again  stood  beside  the  maiden. 

The  monster  Death  —  so  grim: 
He  claimed  in  accents  harsh  and  cold 

That  she  belonged  to  him. 
He  quickly  grasped  her  slender  form 

And  hissed.  Ah,  we  shall  see, 
For  none  is  mightier  than  I, 

All  stand  in  fear  of  me. 
A  smile  broke  o'er  his  features  cold. 

For  now  his  work  is  done: 
"  Aha,"  cried  he,  "  I  hold  thee  now,— 

The  victory  I  have  won ! 
In  his  stern  and  cold  embrace 

But  a  lifeless  form  there  lay ; 
He  looked  in  rage  upon  the  face. 

For  he  held  but  a  form  of  clay. 
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He  heard  a  song  so  soft  and  sweet, 

He  looked  beyond  the  sky; 
For  he  saw  the  sainted  maid, 

For  her  'twas  life  to  die. 

Close,  close  to  her  Kedeemer's  feet, 

The  mig-hty  one  to  save, 
She  sang-  »  Where  is  thy  sting,  O  Death, 

Thy  victory  toasting  grave." 

"  All  worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  she  sang, 
"  Who  sitteth  on  the  throne; 

All  glory  unto  Him  be  given, 
The  victory  his  alone." 


SB- 


FALLING  LEAVES. 
I  strolled  to  the  forest-clad  hillside, 

The  day  was  nearing  its  close ; 
To  me  the  gay  colors  of  autumn 

Seem  fair  as  the  tint  of  the  rose. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  came  o'er  me; 

I  could  not  refrain  a  sigh, 
When  I  thought  as  the  leaves  we  are  falling. 

As  the  leaves  we  must  all  fade  and  die. 

I  gathered  leaves  from  the  forest 

Of  hues  so  bright  and  gay. 
But  some  I  did  not  gather, 

And  there  unnoticed  they  lay. 

In  my  imagination 

I  heard  them  breathe  a  sigh ; 
Because,  devoid  of  loveliness, 

I  passed  them  quickly  by. 

The  human  mind  will  ever 

Seek  out  the  good  and  bright; 
As  the  traveler  in  the  darkness 

Seeks  yon  shining  light. 

But  I  think  of  another  autumn 
Succeeding  the  summer  of  life; 

And  I  wondered  if  mine  would  be  glorious 
With  gentle  zephyrs  rife. 

But  there  comes  the  closing  day 

Of  a  lifetime,  long,  misspent; 
When  the  faded  leaves  uncared  for  lay. 

And  the  tree  stands  lone  and  bent. 

The  naked  tree  sighs  mournfully 

As  it  feels  the  Winter's  blast; 
And  remembers  the  days  forever  gone  — 

Eemorsef  uUy  views  the  past. 

I  think  again  of  another; 

A  good  and  useful  life, 
Abounding  with  love  toward  the  neighbor. 

Apart  from  hatred  or  strife. 
There  comes  a  glorious  autumn 

A  foliage  grand  to  see; 
While  the  golden  rays  of  a  setting  sun 

Are  lovely  beyond  degree. 
Tho'  stern,  relentless  Winter 

Comes  where  the  leaves  have  lain. 


Yet  soon  in  a  robe  far  brighter 
The  tree  shall  appear  again. 

Fair,  e'en  fairer  than  before 
In  the  courts  of  our  God  and  King, 

The  tree  shall  bloom  forever 
In  the  land  of  Eternal  Spring. 

The  autumn  leaves,  the  memories 

That  we  leave  behind ; 
They  speak  the  life—  God  grant  that  mine 

May  be  ever  true  and  kind. 


UNFORGOTTEN  STILL. 
'Twas  during  the  calm  days  of  summer; 

The  flowers  sweet  fragrance  threw ; 
And  the  Sun  climbing  high  in  the  Heavens 

Gladdened  the  concave  of  blue. 

Yet,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  Nature, 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease ; 
E'en  the  singing  of  birds  seemed  discordant 

As  they  sang  from  the  green  leafy  trees. 

In  vain  had  I  sought  rest  and  comfort. 
Where  others  had  drunk  at  their  will ; 

Friends  proved  unworthy  and  heartless. 
With  gall  my  cup  seemed  to  fill. 

When  one  appeared  for  a  moment ; 

And  a  chord  struck  by  hands  divine. 
Came  from  her  soul  as  I  met  her. 

And  entered  into  mine. 

As  a  dove  flutt'ring-  over  the  waters. 

And  restoring  order  again : 
Her  presence  seemed  as  a  glimmer. 

Of  sunshine  after  rain. 

Would  she  trust  her  heart  to  my  keeping? 

Her  freedom  for  me  resign? 
I  felt  this  question  was  answered. 

When  I  clasped  her  hand  in  mine. 

Her  voice  so  soft,  it  thrilled  me. 

When  a  sad  sweet  strain  she  sung; 
I  remember  it  now  as  plainly 

As  in  days  when  my  heart  was  young. 
But  m }•  dream  was  momentary ; 

The  one  I  loved  had  gone; 
Yet  thoughts  of  that  angel  vision. 

Comfort  me  when  I'm  alone. 
Tho'  I  knew  her  but  for  a  moment, 

We  met  but  met  to  part ; 
Yet  amid  those  mem'ries  cherished 

I  have  deeply  buried  my  heart. 
'Twill  know  no  resurrection 

Till  I  meet  her,  my  lost,  my  love: 
I'll  wait  e'en  tho'  unrewarded 

Till  I  reach  those  regions  above. 
For  it  may  be  that  somewhere  in  Glory 

I  shall  hear  that  sad  sweet  strain; 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 

I  shall  clasp  that  hand  again. 
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HENRY  H.  JOHNSON. 

Born:   Cobleskill,  N.Y.,  Jan.  14,1840. 
Since  1880  Mr.  Johnson  has  written  poetry 
almost  exclusively  for  the  New  York  Banner 
Weekly,  for  which  puhUcation  he  has  written 
nearly  two  hundred   poems.    At  the  age  of 


HENRY  H.  JOHNSON. 

eighteen  Mr.  Johnson  commenced  teaching 
school,  which  he  continued  about  ten  years. 
He  was  then  given  the  position  of  railroad 
station  master  at  Hyndsville,  N.Y.,  which  he 
still  holds. 
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A  REFLECTION. 
When  sickness  lays  me  low 
And  life  is  ebbing  slow. 

Whose  form  will  stand 
Beside  my  dying  bed. 
With  lowly  drooping  head. 

And  clasp  my  hand? 
Who'll  love  me  till  the  end 
With  warmer  love  than  friend 

Can  e'er  bestow? 
Whose  heart  will  bleed  for  me? 
Whose  1  ears  will  silently 

Beside  me  flow? 
Who'll  close  my  sightless  eyes 
When  my  freed  spirit  flies 

From  earth  away? 
Who'll  mourn  when  I  am  dead, 
And  tears  of  sorrow  shed 

More  than  a  day? 


Will  sorrow's  teardrops  lave 
The  cold  and  silent  grave 

Wherein  I  sleep? 
Who'll  plant  sweet  flowers  there. 
With  hues  and  fragrance  rare. 

And  o'er  them  weep? 
Must  I  forgotten  be? 
Lost  to  the  memory 

Of  human  kind? 
Will  no  good  deed  I've  done 
For  some  poor  needy  one. 

Be  left  behind? 
Oh  may  kind  thoughts  of  me 
Live  in  the  memory 

Of  some  dear  one. 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest 
O  may  some  life  be  blest 

By  what  I've  done. 


DOT    BABY. 

Who  yells  und  screeches  ven  he's  mad, 
Und  laughs  and  cackles  ven  he's  glad, 
Ish  somedimes  good,  und  somedimes  bad? 

Dot  Baby! 
Who  greeps  und  grawls  around  the  vloor, 
Und  rolls  himself  right  out  de  door, 
Und  jams  und  hurts  himself  some  more? 

Dot  Baby! 
Who  raises  Gain  mosht  all  de  night, 
Und  makes  me  mad  enough  to  fight, 
Or  kick  up  high  ash  any  kite? 

Dot  Baby! 
Who  bulls  mine  viskers  und  my  nose, 
Und  musses  up  mine  Sunday  clothes, 
Und  alvays  into  mischief  goes? 

Dot  Baby ! 
Who  makes  me  somedimes  almost  cry, 
Und  vipe  de  teardrops  vrom  my  eye?  ■ 
Vat  would  I  do  if  he  should  die? 

Dot  Baby ! 
Who'll  be  a  big  man  ven  he  grows, 
Und  make  somebody,  I  suppose, 
Maybe  a  Bresident,  who  knows? 

Dot  Baby ! 
Dis  leetle  chap  vot  climbs  mine  knee,— 
If  I  were  poor  as  poor  could  be 
Not  worlds  of  gold  could  buy  from  me 

Dot  Baby ! 


THE  MAN  WITH  AN  IRON  WILL. 

EXTRACT. 

Give  me  the  man  with  an  iron  will. 

And  a  purpose  firm  and  strong, 
Who  dares  to  stand  by  the  right  until 

He  has  crushed  to  death  tlie  wrong; 
Who  treads  where  the  path  of  duty  leads, 

Though  the  way  be  blocked  by  foes; 
Whose  heart  and  hand  a  good  cause  speeds 

No  matter  who  oppose. 
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CLARENCE  LADD  DAVIS. 

Born  :  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Aug.  11, 1861. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michigan  in  1881  Mr. 
Davis  settled  for  a  while  at  East  Saginaw.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  In  1885  for  the  Sag- 
inaw Evening  News  on  the  labor  question, 
Avhieli  drew  the  attention  of  laboring  men. 


CLARENCE  LADD  DAVIS. 

and  he  was  there  candidate  for  city  recorder 
in  the  spring  of  1886.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Davis  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  in  journalism.  Since  1880  his 
poems  have  received  publication,  and  have 
invariably  been  widely  copied.  Mr.  Davis  was 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Writers  in  1886-7,  and  trustee  of  same  in  1888. 


*- 


THE  WINDS  OF  FATE. 
By  trifles  light  as  the  atoms  wafted 

Aloft  on  the  wings  of  a  fan's  soft  breeze. 
Our  lives  are  fashioned,  and  conscripts  draft- 
ed. 
We  march  with  the  armies  of  Pain  or  Ease. 

Light  as  the  thistledown  blown'mid  the  ripen- 
ed sheaves, 
Doth  weigh  in  Time's  balance  our  love  or 
hate. 
For  we  all  are  blown  as  the  autumn  leaves 
To  Heaven  or  hell  by  the  winds  of  fate. 


ACTRESS  AND  AUTHOR. 
In  the  blaze  and  glare  of  the  footlights. 

In  the  gilded  temple  of  art. 
To  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion, 

The  actress  played  her  part; 

And  with  phrase  from  the  playwright  bor- 
rowed — 

The  fruit  of  his  toiling  years,  — 
Touched  the  golden  chords  of  pathos. 

And  drew  from  their  eyes  the  tears. 

They  gave  to  her  their  plaudits, 
But  not  one  of  the  weeping  throng. 

Gave  thought  to  the  stricken  author. 
Who  had  wove  from  his  soul  her  song ! 


AT  SUNRISE. 
Dark-mantled   night,  the  star-ej'ed  and  the 
dumb. 
Flees  when  she  hears  the  Sun-god's  chariot 
wheels; 
When  at  her  throat  from  out  his  hand  doth 
come 
A  javelin  of  light;  she  dying  reels, 
And  her  heart's  life-blood,  as  it  ebbs  away. 
Dyes  crimson  the  white  garments  of  the 
day. 


THE  CYCLE. 
'Tis  love  alone  creates  and  doth  destroy  — 
Sweet  love  is  lord  alike  of  life  and  death  ;— 
For  love  is  father  unto  joyous  life, 
And  life  in  turn  is  mother  to  desire. 
And  honey-lipped  desire  the  dam  of  death, 
And  death,  destroyer  of  all  living  things. 
Ay,  even  slayer  of  desire  herself. 
So  ran  the  cycle  since  Time  first  began: 
Sweet  love,  life,  mad  desire  and  deatli;  and  so 
Will  run  the  cycle  until  Time  shall  end. 


JUSTINE. 
A  face,  a  form,  like  a  statue  rare. 

Two  lips,  twin  roses ;  bright  golden  hair 
Flowing  and  rippling  o'er  shoulders  fair; 

Two  ^nolet  eyes,  whose  melting  sheen 
Would  thrill  the  heart  of  a  marble  man. 
Till  his  blood  in  amorous  riot  ran 
To  the  tune  love  plays  on  the  pipes  of  Pan ; 

Such  is  your  picture,  O  fair  Justine! 
And  so  men  love  you.    Ah '.  if  they  knew. 
Those  poor  fools  duped  by  your  smiles  un- 
true, 
Into  a  soul  scorching  love  for  you. 

That  that  angel  face  and  form  that's  seen,— 
A  death's  head  hid  by  a  silver  casque,— 
Is  but  the  beautiful,  lying  mask. 
The  devil  gave  you  to  do  his  task. 

Of  luring  men  into  hell,  Justine ! 
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REV.  DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

Born  :  Rippleton,  N.Y..  April  26, 1824. 
As  a  religious  poet  the  Rev.  Dwight  Williams 
Is  well  known.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
pastorial  work  in  the  state  of  New  York.  For 
some  3'ears  Rev.  Williams  devoted  himself  to 
editorial  work;  he  lias  contributed  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  day;  and  many  of  his 
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productions  have  been  extensively  copied  by 
the  press  of  this  and  other  countries.  Mr. 
Williams  has  published  three  small  volumes  of 
poems,  the  last  and  best  of  which  perhaps  is 
The  Beautiful  City.  The  verses  of  this  gentle- 
man always  contain  much  delicate  sentiment 
and  pui'ity  of  thought  and  feeling.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  a  polished  christian  gentleman,  and  a 
great  lover  of  music  and  art. 
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SNOWFLAKES. 
Little  snowflake,  number  one. 
Lives  up  yonder  near  the  sun; 
Come  to  stay  with  us  av/hile, 
Till  the  great  sun  gives  a  smile, 
And  the  snowflake  will  be  gone. 
Number  two  came  all  alone. 
From  an  angel  land  unknown ; 
May  no  touch  of  sin  defile 
Little  snowflake. 
Precious  as  a  diamond  stone. 
Never  eyes  more  lovely  shone ; 


All  our  hearts  doth  she  beguile 
While  the  storm  drifts  'round  us  pile, 
Queen  she  is  upon  a  throne. 
Little  snowflake. 


SPRAY  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SEA. 
My  bark  is  outward  bound 

O'er  stormy  billows  far; 
Beneath,  are  depths  profound, 

Above,  the  sailing  star; 
Somewhere  the  waves  divide 

Along  the  shadowy  way, 
And  1  shall  reach  the  tide 

Where  leaps  the  golden  spraj'. 
To  catch  the  breezes  there 

Will  touch  with  youth  the  brow: 
Nor  shall  a  danger  dare 

Disturb  my  sunlit  prow : 
O  voyage  of  delight. 

To  watch  the  sails  that  cross 
The  line  where  storms  affright. 

With  bitter  pain  and  loss. 
To  welcome  them,  and  know 

The  battle-flags  they  bore. 
For  him  who  loved  them  so 

And  won  them  evei-more ; 
The  salt  sea  spray  is  here. 

What  if  it  buffet  me? 
The  bou  ndless  tides  are  near 

Spray  of  the  golden  sea. 


THE  EVENING  RIDE. 
Bring  Dapple  up!  the  velvet  ribbons  take! 
Which   way    to  catch  the  sunset's  golden 

hues. 
And  make  the  most  of  twilight's  charming 
views? 
Up  past  the  walnuts  where  the  glassy  lake 
Reflects  the  beauty  of  the  clouds  that  break 
In  archipelagoes  of  light.    Now  choose 
A  by-road  fragrant  with  the  evening  dews. 
Where  roadside  maples  pleasant  vistas  make ; 
Let  Dapple  out!  the  stars  begin  to  gleam 
On  past  the  farm-house  porches  dim  and 
low  — 
Now  by  the  winding-  of  a  stream. 
Till  thicker  under  shadows  grow  the  stars 
and, — 
Ah,  soon  it  will  be  time  to  rest  and  dream. 
The  home  stretch  quickly  made,— 
.'  Whoa,  Dapple,  whoa!" 


MY  FRIEND  AND  I. 

My  friend  and  I  —  two  souls  agreed  — 

His  way  I  take  as  he  doth  lead. 
Or  in  some  path  he  may  not  know. 
He  follows  me,  and  thus  we  go. 
And  mutual  honor  we  concede. 

My  friend  hath  moods,  ah  strong  indeed. 

As  if  an  autocrat  decreed 
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His  purpose,  but  we  part  not  though, 

My  friend  and  I. 
Myself  as  strong  my  rule  to  heed 
As  captives  to  each  other  freed. 

We  dare  to  each  the  answer  "  No." 

Nor  friendships  ever  break,  and  so 
We  give  to  each  love's  highest  meed, 

My  friend  and  1. 


KITTY  IN  THE  WASTE  BASKET. 
Underneath  the  table  lid. 
In  a  willow  basket  hid, 
Kitty,  curled,  Jies  fast  asleep 
Cuddled  in  the  papers  deep; 

She  has  room,  O  just  enough 
In  the  basket  round  and  neat. 

Looking  like  a  little  muff 
For  the  baby  fond  and  sweet; 
Kitty  tires  as  children  do 
When  they  play  the  long  day  through. 
Very  still  the  kitty  seems, 
How  I  wonder  what  she  dreams. 

Is  she  dreaming  of  the  mice. 
In  the  cupboard  clean  and  nice? 
Has  she  cousins  fond  of  her. 
Do  they  come  and  play,  and  purr, 

On  the  carpet,  'round  the  stool. 
Do  they  tangle  Jennie's  thread. 

Tossing  here  and  there  the  spool, 
Mewing  then  till  they  are  fed? 
Does  she  love  her  mother,  say. 
Does  she  think  of  her  in  play? 
If  you  ask  her  will  she  tell 
If  she  loves  her  mother  well? 

Does  she  ever  lie  awake. 
Does  her  heart,  I  wonder,  ache, 
When  she's  been  a  naughty  kit? 
She  would  answer,  "  Not  a  bit," 

Could  she  talk.    O,  if  like  you. 
Children,  taught  to  think  and  pray 

Kitty  thus  could  never  do; 
So  she  sleeps  the  hours  awaj'; 
When  she  wakens  she  will  rise, 
Wash  her  face  and  rub  her  eyes. 
Ready  for  a  frolic  oft 
With  her  dainty  paws  and  soft. 


ee- 


THE  SPIDER. 

EXTRACT. 

Building  his  bridges 

High  o'er  the  air. 
Path  for  the  midges 

If  they  but  dare ; 
What  if  they  break  them 

Wait  you  and  see ; 
He  will  remake  them 

Quick  as  can  be ; 
Now  he  is  sleeping,  think  you  and  say; 
Hush !  he  is  keeping  watch  for  his  prey. 


MRS.  BERTHA  P.  ENGLET. 

Born  :  Belmond,  Iowa,  May  28,1866. 
After  leaving  school,  this  lady  taught  school 
and  was  married  in  1885  to  George  P.  Englet, 
with  whom  she  now    resides   in    her   native 
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town.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Englet  have  ap- 
peared in  quite  a  few  prominent  periodicals 
and  the  local  press  generally. 


TWO  STEPS. 

Our  baby  is  two  years  old  to-day  — 
Our  baby,  our  darling,  our  pride! 

Two  steps  he  has  taken  up  life's  stormy  way. 
This  baby,  which  stands  at  my  side. 

O  Time !  Stand  still,  obey  my  will. 

Ere  our  baby  in  boyhood  you  hide. 

Our  baby  is  two  years  old  to-day  — 
And  I'm  dreading  the  night  to  unfold, 

"For  our  two-year  old  boy  will  be  gone. 
When  daylight  the  story  has  told. 

O  Time!  Stand  still,  obey  my  will, 

Ere  our  baby  begins  to  grow  old. 

Our  baby  is  two  years  old  to-day  — 
In  the  morning  a  boy  we  will  see. 

Who  has  passed  two  mile-posts  along  his 
way, 
And  is  hurrying  onward  toward  three. 

O  Time !  Stand  still,  obey  my  will. 

And  let  my  sweet,  baby-boy  be. 
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ROBERT  HUNTER  FENTON. 

BoKN :  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  March  7, 1847. 
Since  an  infant  Mr.  Fenton  has  resided  in 
Nyack,  New  York,  where  he  is  now  employed 
most  of  the  time  in  local  newspaper  work. 
His  poems  have  appeared  in  magazines  and 
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miscellaneous  publications,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten several  hymns  for  public  celebrations.  As 
a  poet  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Fenton  exhibit 
more  talent  than  genius,  and  are  written  in 
widely  different  measure  and  style. 
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THE  THRUSH. 

Sweet  is  the  song  that  the  brown  thrush  sings, 

From  its  lofty  seat  'midst  the  forest  gloom; 
Sweeter  by  far  than  the  notes  that  ring 

From  other  songsters  of  brighter  plume. 
The  oriole  flits  through  the  blossoms  white. 

Displaying   its    beauty   and    flaunting    its 
pride. 
And  the  jay  with  its  colors  so  blue  and  bright, 

Dispoi-ts  on  the  hills,  and  the  mountain  side. 
They  sing  in  their  season,  so  full  of  cheer:— 

The  chippy  its  paradise  song  of  spring, 
And  the  robin  calling  so  loud  and  clear, 

And  the    bluebird  warbling  while   on  the 
wing. 
But  sweeter  than  all  is  this  minstrel  fair 

Which  keeps  in  the  loneliness  of  the  wood, 
And  sings  in  the  purple  twilight  there, 

Its  harp-like  anthem  of  solitude. 


NYACK. 

Oh  fair  and  quiet  village,  peacefully 

Thou  lyest  by  the  Hudson's  noble  stream. 
While  art  and  nature  blend  their  charms  in 
thee. 

And  all  the  prospect  doth  with  beauty  teem ; 

No  spot  on  earth  is  worthier  for  a  theme. 
For  where  doth  lands  more  beautiful  appear ! 

Not  e'en  Arcadia  of  the  poet's  dream 
Hath  fairer  scenes  the  human  heart  to  cheer, 
For  each  fair  season  bears  its  phase  of  beauty 
here. 

The  spring  returns  and  spreads  her  robes  of 
green. 
And  summer  follows,  lingering  long  until 
The  amaranth  of  autumn  crowns  the  scene. 
And  doth  the  landscape  with  new  glories 

fill; 
Then  winter  comes  —  stern  winter,  when  the 
rill 
Is  ice-bound  and  all  natui-e  sleeps  in  white; 
Still  fair  the  prospect  seems  o'er  town  and 
hill. 
And  by  the  river  side,  'neath  floods  of  light, 
And  o'er  the  cheerful  scene  there  cometh  not 
one  blight. 

No  storms  have  swept  thee  with  a  ruthless 
hand. 
Nor  war  nor  pestilence  dealt  dire  dismay: 
So  long  a  favored  latitude  —  a  land 
Protected  by  kind  Providence  each  day; 
While    nature's   warring   hosts  may  presS 
their  way 
Through   other    lands   with    havoc,    dealing 
woe, — 
The  cyclone  or  the  earthquake,  far  away. 
Or  simoons  that  o'er  desert  gardens  flow; 
Of  these  and  kindred  ills  thy  people  do  not 
know. 

Go  out  upon  the  waters,  or  across 
The  bosom  of  the  river  wide,  and  there 

Look  on  the  prospect  that  extends,  or  pause 
On  distant  hill  tops,  if  you  will,  or  where 
The  panorama  may  appear  most  fair; 

But  let  no  vision  tlius  thy  heart  delude. 
Thinking  that  all  is  perfect,  for  a  share 

Of  earthly  ills  do  even  here  intrude. 

For  sori'ow  comes,  alas,  and  death  with  hand 
most  rude. 

And  if,  with  nearer  view,  all  hearts  did  seem 

As  perfect  as  the  scenes  that  here  repose, 
'Twould  be  a  paradise  beyond  life's  dream  — 

A  favored  realm  exempt  from  human  woes; 

But  wheresoever  nature  thus  bestows 
Her  choicest  gifts  the  serpent's  trail  is  found; 

In  human  hearts  the  imperfection  shows. 
And  elements  of  evil  there  abound 
That  veils  the  spirit's  sight  to  that  which  doth 
surround. 
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LEWIS  LAMAR. 

Born:  Burkittsville,  Md.,  1838. 
This  gentleman  taught  school  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  prepared  himself  for 
college.    For  two  years  he  was  school  com- 
missioner.   In  1867  3Ir.  Lamar  graduated  in 


LEWIS  liAMAR. 

Starling  medical  college  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  1874  and  1875  Mr.  Lamar  was  a  member  in 
the  legislature  of  Maryland.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  is  now  located  at  Wolfsville, 
in  his  native  state. 
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THE  IKON  HOESE. 
Tlie  iron  horse  is  coming  sure, 
Our  plodding  days  will  soon  be  o'er: 
The  engineer  has  gone  before. 
To  maris  the  way  and  make  it  sure, 
Cho. —  The  iron  horse  is  comiug  sure. 

Our  plodding  days  will  soon  be  o'er. 
With  hoofs  of  steel,  and  iron-bound. 
He's  coming  sure  to  Middletown; 
There's  work  around  for  evermore 
And  feed  enough  for  him  in  store. 
If  business  fly,  or  pleasure  hie. 
Alike  his  best  endeavors  try ; 
If  pressed  with  heavy  loads,  or  light. 
He  moves  along  in  brave  delight. 
To  better  markets  swiftly  bear 
Our  noble  products,  rich  and  fair; 


Along  the  track  he'U  bring  us  back. 
The  many  precious  things  we  lack. 
Now  "Van  "  may  "Winkle  "  in  his  bed 
And  dormant  Ue,  appearing  dead; 
The  fogy  croak  and  shake  his  head. 
And  tell  us  what  grand-daddy  said. 
The  days  of  steam  are  drawing  nigh. 
Our  trudging  days  are  passing  by. 
The  iron  horse  is  coming  through. 
His  freighted  train  will  soon  be  due. 
The  iron  horse  is  all  the  talk; 
We  should  not  cease  or  make  a  balk, 
But  help  along  with  f  i-iendly  ties. 
This  great  and  public  enterprise. 
He'll  never  come,  the  iron  horse. 
Unless  we  shall  his  way  endorse; 
Unless  we  take  sufficient  stock. 
He'll  far  away  our  wishes  mock. 
Cho. —  The  iron  horse  is  halting  now. 

And  we  are  trudging,  trudging  how. 


THE  OLD  COVERED  BEIDGE. 

EXTRACT. 

The  covered  bridge  is  travel-worn 
By  massive  loads  across  it  borne. 
Its  sidings  once  were  new  and  fair. 
But  time  has  wrought  its  mischief  there. 
The  oaken  floor  on  duty  there, 
A  story  tells  of  age  and  wear ; 
Its  sill  is  patched,  and  here  and  there 
Are  seen  rude  traces  of  repair. 
Those  rudely  cut,  initials  show 
The  rustic  hand  of  years  ago. 
In  cuts  and  crayons  intertwined, 
And  diagrams  the  oddest  kind 
On  frame  and  gabe'  and  everywhere 
Are  seen  the  marks  of  age  and  wear; 
And  on  its  ragged  hulk  appears 
The  gathered  dust  of  many  years. 
Its  high  and  handy  walls  afford 
A  ready  advertising  board. 
And  gaudy  bills  are  posted  thickly 
To  fool  the  green  and  fleece  the  sickly ; 
There  quack'ry  makes  a  great  display. 
It  don't  "  versteben,"  but  quacks  away, 
Unblushingly,  for  gain  and  pay. 
And  busily  barters  life  away. 
How  merrily  the  light  and  gay 
Have  tripped  across  it  tunnel  way. 
And  loving  once  have  lingered  there, 
Perchance  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
And  little  feet  have  pattered  through 
This  bridge  so  trusty  aud  so  true; 
The  halt  and  blind,  oppressed  and  poor 
Have  freely  crossed  its  dusty  floor. 
This  bridge  has  seen  year  after  year 
The  emerald  hue  of  spring  appear. 
And  summer  full  of  life  and  cheer. 
As  well  as  autumn,  brown  and  sere: 
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SALLIE  CARSOX. 

Born:  Beaa'er  Co.,  Pa.,  March  13, 18-tT. 
Having  taug-ht  school  successfully  for  one 
term,  failing-  health  forhade  further  effort  in 
that  direction,  and  early  in  life  Miss  Carson 
became  a  great  sufferer  and  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. She  hravely  took  up  the  burden  of 
life,  and  her  uncomplaining-  active  way.s  and 
sweet  christian  spirit  have  won  for  her  many 
friends.    When  scarcely  in  her  teens  this  lady 


SALLIE  CARSON. 

began  to  write  poems  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  and  she  has  since  contributed  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth,  and  other  periodicals  of 
equal  prominence.  In  1880  she  issued  a 
volume  of  her  select  poems  entitled  Wayside 
Flowers.  She  still  resides  with  her  father's 
familj%  now  located  at  Beaver  Falls.  In  per- 
son she  is  of  the  average  height  but  rather 
slender.brown  hair  and  eyes  of  brownish  gray- 


IN  MEMORY'S  FAIRY  HALLS. 

Not  dimly  burns  the  lamp  to-night 

In  Memory's  fairy  halls. 
That  gilds  with  such  a  hallowed  light 

Each  picture  on  the  walls. 
Where  olden  scenes  a  freshness  wear 

It  thrills  the  heart  to  see; 
Where  faces  fair  wiih  beauty  rare. 

Are  smiling  down  on  me. 


And  while  I  ponder  here  alone. 

Rich  music  greets  my  ear; 
I  list  to  each  familiar  tone 

I  once  so  loved  to  hear; 
What  hidden  power  thus  voice  can  lend 

Unto  this  old-time  throng. 
Till  notes  of  friend  and  lover  blend 

In  sweet,  melodious  song? 

Her  magic  touch  let  Fancy  boast. 

And  smile  at  sober  thought ; 
The  imagery  that  charms  us  most. 

Not  Fancy's  hand  hath  wrought; 
Her  pencil  is  not  skilled  to  trace 

A  scene  of  bygone  years: 
Nor  paint  with  grace  each  vanished  face 

That  here  to-night  appears. 
'Tis  Memory  to  the  raptured  gaze 

Can  thus  the  past  unfold. 
Till  form  and  face  of  other  days. 

All  perfect,  we  behold; 
And  pictured  lips  that  deck  her  walls 

Breathe  music  soft  and  low ; 
Each  strain  that  falls  within  her  halls  — 

A  song  of  long  ago. 
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WAITING. 
u  After  the  storm  a  calm,"  they  saj'; 

The  winds  may  blow,  and  the  rain  may  pour, 
But  we  wait  for  the  Ught  of  a'golden  day 
When  the  rifted  clouds  shall  drift  away. 

And,  after  the  rain,  return  no  more. 
In  the  time  of  battle  we  look  above. 

Through  mist  and  heavy  smoke,  for  we  know 
With  the  olive-branch,  from  the  land  of  love. 
Shall  come  the  beautiful  white-winged  dove. 

And  peace  shall  reign  in  the  world  below. 
Each  heart  has  a  trial  scene  in  life. 

When  good   angels  whisper,   "Be  patient, 
endure," 
Till  the  tempest  is  stilled,  and  the  bitter  strife 
And  'mid  the  loud  din  and  discord  rife, 

"Be  silent,  and  keep  your  garments  pure." 


A  SUMMER  REVERIE. 

The  gentle  summer  breezes  bear 

On  their  soft  wings  a  rich  perfume. 
Fresh  from  the  fragrant  gardens  where 

The  sweetest  roses  bud  and  bloom. 
All  nature  wears  a  smiling  face. 

As,  robed  anew  in  gorgeous  dress. 
With  queenly  air  and  modest  grace. 

She  blushes  in  her  loveliness. 
The  birds  in  yonder  forest  now 

In  gladsome  chorus  blithely  sing; 
And  from  the  waving,  leafy  bough 

Ascends  their  simple  offering. 
Fair  childhood,  full  of  playful  glee. 

The  meadow  roams,  and  woodland  wild; 
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With  merry  heart,  and  step  as  free, 

As  well  become  a  happy  child. 
And  e'en  old  ag-e  — grown  young  again  — 

By  hrook  and  orchard  strays  once  more, 
And  feels  as  youthful  now  as  when 

He  trod  their  paths  in  days  of  yore. 
And  thus  for  all  the  summer  hours 

Are  yielding  pleasure  far  and  near; 
And  song  of  birds  and  breath  of  flowers 

With  gladness  crown  the  passing  year. 


^■ 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LONG  AGO. 
The  words  of  your  letter  touched  sadly  my 
heart. 
And  yet  'tis  not  grieving,  I  know. 
When  my  thoughts  turn  away  from  the  ear- 
nest to-day. 
To  the  Beautiful  Long  Ago. 

To  the  springtime  of  youth,  in  its  beauty  and 
pride, 
When  the  banner  of  hope  was  unfurled; 
Love's  passionate  kiss  —  all  the  visions  of  bliss 

In  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  world. 
Ere   life's  fairest  flower  was  crushed  in  its 
bloom. 
When  the  heart  knew  no  shadow  of  pain; 
Those  bright  hours  of  youth,  with  their  prom- 
ise of  truth, 
I  am  dreaming  them  over  again. 
While  the  mist  of  the  years  that  has  gathered 
between. 
Rolls  away  with  its  burden  of  care,      [cast — 
And  the  days  of  the  Past  are  with  beauty  o'er 

With  the  blossoms  of  promise  so  fair. 
The  years  that  have  passed  me  in  sunlight 
and  shade. 
Have  brought  me  rich  treasures,  I  know ; 
But  those  days  were  replete  with  a  gladness 
so  sweet. 
In  the  Beautiful  Long  Ago. 

PARE  THEE  WELL. 

EXTRACT. 

Fare  thee  well !  'Tis  sadly  spoken; 
More  than  earth-born  ties  are  broken ; 
Fraught  with  bitterness  of  feeling. 
Comes  the  thought  that  we  must  part. 
More  than  friendship's  fetters  hold  us; 
Spirit-links  of  love  enfold  us; 
Soul  to  soul  can  cling  more  closely 
Than  the  fondest  heart  to  heart. 
'Tis  the  same  blest  hope  that  cheers  us, 
'Tis  one  common  faiih  endears  us, 
As  we  on  the  heavenward  journey 
Meet  and  mingle  day  by  day ; 
While  a  sense  of  isolation 
Ever  follows  separation. 
And  we  long  for  sweet  communion 
With  the  loved  ones  by  the  way. 


MRS.  ARMELIA  BIGLER. 

Bokn:  Pickins  Co.,  Ala.,  March  21, 1834. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Bigler  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  local  press.    She  was  mar- 


MR;*.   ARMELIi  C.   BIGLER. 

ried  in  1853  to  Jacob  B.  Bigler.  In  person 
Mrs.  Bigler  is  very  small  in  stature,  and  now 
resides  at  Nephi,  Utah. 


LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

My  heart  seems  as  if  it  were  bleeding; 

When  I  think  of  the  pang  your's  must  feel; 
But  I  know  those  wounds  so  exceeding. 

No  earthly  condolence  can  heal. 
But  He  who  allowed  his  beloved, 

To  suffer  and  sweat  drops  of  blood. 
Can  heal  all  the  wounds  of  my  loved  ones. 

And  turn  all  their  sorrows  to  good. 
If  you  will  have  patience  as  he  did; 

That  lovely  and  dutiful  son. 
Who  once  for  his  enemies  pleaded 

And  said  — Father!  thy  will  be  done. 
I  know  that  the  Crown  will  be  given 

If  the  Cross  in  submission  you  bear. 
That  your  darling  sweet  cherubs  in  heaven 

Are  waiting  to  welcome  you  there. 
Then  let  not  a  moment  be  wasted, 

In  sinfulness,  folly,  or  mirth. 
Our  Father  made  wise  preparation 

In  giving  probation  on  earth. 
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CHARLES  AXDERSON  DANA. 

BORX:  HixsDALE,  N  H.,  Aug.  8, 1819. 
The  boyhood  of  Charles  was  spent  in  Buffalo, 
Tvhere  he  worked  ir.  a  store  until  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  The  journahsticlife  of  Mr. 
Dana  has  been  an  active  one.  Perhaps,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
conspicuous  journaUst,  Mr.  Dana's  personality 


CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA. 

is  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  news- 
paper that  he  edits — the  New  York  Sun. 

In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  Brook 
Farm  association,  being  associated  with  George 
and  Sophia  Ripley,  George  William  Curtis, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Theodore  Parker,  WilU- 
am  Henry  Channing,  John  SulUran  Dwight, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  other  philosophers  more 
or  less  directly  concerned  in  the  remarkable 
attempt  to  reaUze  at  Koxbury  a  higH  ideal  of 
social  and  intellectual  hfe. 

Mr.  Dana  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  in 
1863,  and  was  in  the  saddle  much  of  the  time 
dui'ing  the  campaigns  of  northern  Mississippi 
and  Yicksburg,  the  rescue  of  Chattanooga,  and 
the  marches  and  battles  of  Yii-ginia  in  1864- 
65.  Mr.  Dana  has  written  numerous  works.  He 
planned  and  edited  The  American  Cyclope- 
dia, which  has  since  been  revised  and  issued 
in  a  work  of  sixteen  volumes.  In  1868  he  wrote, 
with  Gen.  James  H.Wilson,  a  Life  of  TJlj-sses  S. 
Grant,  and  in  1883  edited  Fifty  Perfect  Poems. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  and  edited  numer- 
ous miscellaneous  works. 
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ETERNITT. 
Utter  no  whisper  of  thy  human  speech. 
But  in  celestial  sUence  let  us  tell 
Of  the  great  waves  of  God  that  through  us 

swell, 
Revealing  what  no  tongue  could  ever  teach ; 
Break  not  the  omnipotent  calm,  even  by  a 

prayer, 
Filled  with  Infinite,  seek  no  lesser  boon; 
But  with  these  pines,  and  with  the  all-loving 

moon. 
Asking  naught,  yield  thee  to  the  Only  Fair: 
So  shall  these  moments  so  divine  and  rare. 
These  passing  moments  of  the  soul's  high  noon. 
Be  of  thy  day  the  first  pale  blush  of  morn; 
Clad  in  white  raiment  of  God's  newly  born. 
Thyself  shalt  see  when  the  gi-eat  world  is  made 
That  flows  forever  forth  from  Love  unstayed. 


HERZLIEBSTE. 
My  love  for  thee  hath  grown  as  grow  the  flow- 
ers, 
Earthly  at  first,  fast  rooted  in  the  earth. 
Yet,  with  the  promise  of  a  better  birth. 
Putting  forth  shoots  of  newly- wakened  powers, 
Tender   green  hopes,  dreams  which  no  God 

makes  ours; 
And  then  the  stalk,  fitted  life's  frosts  to  bear. 
To  brave  the  wildest  tempest's  -nildest  art. 
The  immovable  resolution  of  the  heart 
Ready  and  armed  a  world  of  ills  to  dare; 
And  then  the  flower,  fairest  of  things  most 

fair. 
The  flower  divine  of  love  imperishable. 
That  seeth  in  thee  the  sum  of  things  that  are. 
That  hath  no  eye  for  aught  mean  or  unstable. 
But  ever  trustful,  ever  prayerful,  feeleth 
The  mysteries  the  Holy  Ghost  revealeth. 


MANHOOD. 


Dear,  noble  soul,  wisely  thy  lot  thou  bearest, 
For  like  a  good  toihng  in  earthly  slavery. 
Fronting  thy  sad  fate  -^\ith  a  joyous  bravery. 
Each  darker  day  a  sunnier  smile  thou  wearest. 
No  gi-ief  can  touch  thy  sweet  and  spiritual 

smile, 
No  pain  is  keen  enough  that  it  has  power 
Over  thy  childlike  love,  that  all  the  while 
Upon  the  cold  earth  buOds  its  heavenly  bower; 
And  thus  with  thee  bright  angels  make  their 

dweUing, 
Bringing  thee  stores  of  strength  when  no  man 

knoweth 
The  ocean-stream  from  God's  heart  ever  swell- 
ing, 
That  forth  through  each  least  thing  in  Nature 

goeth. 
In  thee,  O  truest  hero,  deeper  floweth ; 
With  joy  I  bathe,  and  many  souls  beside 
Feel  a  new  life  in  the  celestial  tide. 
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JULIA  CAROLINE  R.  DORR. 

Born:  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  13, 1825. 
In  1847  this  writer  married  Seneca  R.  Dorr,  who 
died  in  1884.  Mrs.  Dorr  has  written  since  child- 
hood, but  her  first  pubhshed  poem  was  sent  to 
the  Union  Magazine  by  her  husband,  without 
her  knowledge,  a  year  or  two  after  their  mar- 
riage. In  1848  she  became  a  contributor  to 
Sartain's  Magazine,  aud  won  one  of  its  hun- 
dred-dollar prizes  by  her  first  published  prose 
tale,  Isabel  LesUe.  She  has  written  numerous 
novels  and  several  volumes  of  verse,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  Friar  Anselm  and 
Other  Poems,  Bermuda,  and  Afternoon  Songs. 
She  has  also  contributed  both  prose  and  poetry 
to  various  periodicals. 


EXTRACT. 

O  wind  that  blows  out  of  the  West! 

Thou  hast  swept  over  mountain  and  sea, 
Dost  thou  bear  on  thy  swift,  glad  wings 

The  breath  of  my  love  to  me? 
O  sun  that  goes  down  in  the  West! 

Hast  thou  seen  my  love  to-day, 
As  she  sits  in  her  beautiful  prime 

Under  skies  so  far  away? 
O  stars  that  are  bright  in  the  West 

When  the  hush  of  the  night  is  deep! 
Do  ye  see  my  love  as  she  lies 

Like  a  chaste,  white  flower,  asleep? 


DISCONTENT. 

THE  BRIER  ROSE. 

I  cling  to  the  garden  wall 

Outside,  where  the  grasses  grow: 
Where  the  tall  weeds  flaunt  in  the  sun, 

And  the  yellow  mulleins  blow. 
The  dock  and  the  thistle  crowd 

Close  to  my  shrinking  feet. 
And  the  gypsy  yarrow  shares 

My  cup  and  the  food  I  eat. 

The  rude  winds  toss  my  hair. 

The  wild  rains  beat  me  down, 
The  way-side  dust  lies  white 

And  thick  on  my  leafy  crown. 
I  cannot  keep  my  robes 

From  wanton  fingers  free. 
And  the  veriest  beggar  dares 

To  stop  and  gaze  at  me. 

Sometimes  I  climb  and  climb 

To  the  top  of  the  garden  wall, 
And  I  see  her  where  she  stands. 

Stately  and  fair  and  tall  — 
My  sister,  the  red,  red  Rose, 

My  sister,  the  royal  one. 
The  fairest  flower  that  blows 

Under  the  summer  sun ! 
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What  wonder  that  she  is  fair? 

What  wonder  that  she  is  sweet? 
The  treasures  of  earth  and  air 

Lie  at  her  dainty  feet: 
The  choicest  fare  is  hers, 

Her  cup  is  brimmed  with  wine; 
Rich  are  her  emerald  robes. 

And  her  bed  is  soft  and  fine. 

She  need  not  Uf  t  her  head 

Even  to  sip  the  dew; 
No  rude  touch  makes  her  shrink 

The  whole  long  summer  through. 
Her  servants  do  her  will : 

They  come  at  her  beck  and  call. 
Oh,  rare  is  life  in  my  lady's  bowers 

Inside  of  the  garden  wall. 

THE  GARDEN   ROSE. 

The  garden  path  runs  east. 

And  the  garden  path  runs  west: 
There's  a  tree  by  the  garden  gate. 

And  a  little  bird  in  a  nest. 
It  sings  and  sings  and  sings ! 

Does  the  bird,  I  wonder,  know 
How,  over  the  garden  ^^'all . 

The  bright  days  come  and  go? 

Tlie  garden  path  runs  north. 

The  garden  path  runs  south ; 
The  brown  bee  hums  in  the  sun. 

And  kisses  the  lily's  mouth ; 
But  it  flies  away  ere  long 

To  the  birch-tree  dark  and  tall. 
What  do  you  find,  O  brown  bee. 

Over  the  garden  wall? 

With  rough  and  farthingale, 

Under  the  gardener's  eye. 
In  trimmest  guise  I  stand  — 

Oh,  who  so  fine  as  I? 
But  even  the  light  wind  knows 

That  it  may  not  play  with  me. 
Nor  touch  my  beautiful  lips 

With  a  wild  caress  and  free. 

Oh,  straight  is  the  garden  path, 

And  smooth  is  the  garden  bed. 
Where  never  an  idle  weed 

Dares  lift  its  careless  head. 
But  I  know  outside  the  wall 

They  gather,  a  merry  throng: 
They  dance  and  flutter  and  sing, — 

And  I  listen  all  day  long. 

The  Brier  Rose  savings  outside; 

Sometimes  she  climbs  so  high 
I  can  see  her  sweet  pink  face 

Against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
AVhat  wonder  that  she  is  fair, 

Whom  no  strait  bonds  enthrall? 
Oh,  rare  is  life  to  the  Brier  Rose, 

Outside  of  the  garden  wall ! 
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MRS.  GRACIA  SOUTHWORTH 

The  Soldier's  wife.  Heaven  help  her. 

Born:  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1833. 

Her  heavy  load  to  bear. 

For  on  her  brow  and  heart  is  pressed 

When   nineteen  years   of  age   she  removed 

The  heavy  weight  of  care; 

with  her  parents  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  where 

And  anxious,  sleepless  nights  are  hers. 

she  taught  school  for  several  years.    At  the 

When  hope  gives  place  to  fears; 

age  of  twenty-two  Gracie  was  married  to  N. 

And  the  sanguine  strife,  and  battle-cries 

W.  Southworth.    She  still  pursues  her  litera- 

Are  ringing  in  her  ears. 

The  autumn  moon  is  shining 

From  out  a  southern  sky; 

1 

Its  rays  illume  the  tented  field, 

And  the  dear  flag  floating  nigh; 

It  shines  on  the  northern  Soldiei- 

-/■■  :;^:?-^.-- ^■.■.; 

Pacing  his  weary  beat ; 

He  is  thinking  of  home. 

His  eye  grow  moist 

'  ■                                                                                                                                            1 

With  memories  sad  and  sweet. 

Within  his  heart  is  pictured 

! 

His  northern  home  to-night; 

;■                ,                                                                                          1 

The  image  of  all  the  dear  ones, 

Love  keeps  it  ever  bright. 

;                                                                                       1 

The  children  in  the  trundle-bed. 

The  cradle  with  its  sleeping  fair. 

--"■'r ; 

The  lonely  wife  with  fear  oppressed 

^Mbs^^*-' 

Bending  beneath  a  weight  of  care. 

jJ^^^^Httli^Mttltewiw 

The  autumn  moon  is  shining. 

And  hope  will  its  rays  impart: 

The  cloud  "  hath  a  silver  lining," 

phHIHH^^^^^^^^^^^H^^K 

That  presseth  the  weary  heart; 

1                     .^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hk^^ 

It  speaks  of  a  bright  to-morrow. 

^m^Hump 

When  this  cruel  war  shall  cease. 

»aiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiHyiiiK 

Of  dear  ones  returned  in  safety, 

Of  A^ctory  and  Peace. 

MRS.   GRACIA  P     SOUTHWORTH. 

ry  pursuits  in  a  quiet  way,  and  both  her  prose 

GIFTED. 

and  verse  have  appeared  quite  extensivelj'  in 

A  wondrous  gift  is  thine  my  child. 

the  periodical  press.    Her   oldest  daughter, 

A  wondrous  gift  is  thine; 

EmmaL.  Southworth,  has  received  a  classical 

Within  thy  woman's  grasp  is  placed 

education,  and  is  a  graceful  writer  of  hoth 

A  Harp  from  Hand  Divine. 

prose  and  verse.    Mrs.  Southworth  lives  with 

A  harp  whose  chords  when  rightly  swept. 

her  husband  on  a  farm  at  Albion, Michigan. 

Attuned  with  skillful  art. 

Hath  power  to  touch  the  secret  springs 
That  move  the  human  heart. 

AUTUMN  MUSINGS. 

The  Autumn  winds  are  wailing. 

And  thine  the  power  to  wake  the  tones 

Sadly  wailing  as  they  pass. 

Of  sweetest  melody : 

The  autumn  leaves  are  sailing 

To  breathe  the  spirit's  purest  thought 

To  the  sere  and  withered  grass ; 

In  tuneful  harmony. 

The  chilling  frost  hath  blighted 

0 :  better  far  this  gift  of  thine 

The  wealth  of  summer's  bloom. 

Than  gold  or  diadem, 

And  the  torch  that  Love  hath  lighted. 

Or  treasure  from  the  ocean  depth. 

Burns  dim  iu  the  Soldier's  home. 

Of  pearl  or  costly  gem. 

The  Soldier's  home  is  lonely. 

0 !  use  aright  this  gift  divine. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  spread. 

And  let  its  numbers  roll 

And  the  Soldier's  little  children 

Of  all  that  helps  humanity 

Lie  down  in  their  trundle-bed; 

And  elevates  the  soul ; 

They  miss  a  father's  fond  caress. 

And  when  within  the  "  pearly  gates  " 

They  miss  a  father's  care : 

The  "  golden  harp  "  is  given. 

"  Keep  safe  dear  absent  pa  to-night," 

Thy  song  begun  in  weakness  here 

They  lisp  at  their  evening  prayer. 

Shall  be  complete  in  heaven. 
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JAMES  EDWIN  CAMPBELL. 

Born:  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  Sept.  28, 1867. 
Graduating  in  1884  James  soon  after  made 
his  first  political  speech,  and  lias  since  been 
actively  eugag-ed  as  a  speaker  during  cam- 
paigns. He  follows  the  profession  of  teaching 
and  still  resides  in  his  native  town.    In  1887 
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JAMES  EDWIN  CAMPBELL. 

the  poems  of  Mr.  Campbell  were  published  in 
book-form  under  the  title  of  Driftings  and 
Gleanings.  He  has  gained  quite  a  reputation 
both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer,  and  his 
poems  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 


THE  WARNING. 
List!  Did  ye  hear  that  dreadful  sound. 

That  shook  the  earth  with  its  awful  roar, 
Causing  the  heart  to  leap  and  bound? 

'Twas  the  wind,  and  nothing  more; 
Only  the  wind,  as  it  sighs 

Through  the  trees,  like  the  moan  of  some 
sad  heart, 
Only  the  wind,  that,  ceasing,  dies 

Away,  only  to  blow  in  some  other  part. 
But  it  has  ceased,  and  a  perfect  calm. 

Like  that  which  precedes  the  swift  hurri- 
cane; 
So  quiet  and  still  that  not  even  the  palm 

Moves  a  leaf,  but  motionless  doth  remain. 
Like  the  hunter,  who,  eager  for  game. 

Into  dense  thicket  doth  anxiously  peer. 


Or  the  frightened  stag,  which,  when  hearing 
the  same, 
Stops  like  a  statue  ere  flying-  with  fear. 
But  hark!  it  rumbles  again  so  earn. 
More  threatening  than  grind  of  the   huge 
avalanche. 
When  it  bursts  'pon  the  ear  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineer. 
And  causes  his  cheek  with  terror  to  blanche. 
Ha!  is  it  only  the  wind?  More  fearful  still. 
Is  it  an  earthquake  under  our  feet  which 
rolls?  [fill 

No,  more  dangerous  far  are  the  sounds  which 

The  air  like  groans  from  damned  souls. 
Awful  it  is,  when  Eneeladus  old. 
Doomed  forever  to  lie  'neath  ^na's  broad 
side,  [hold, 

With  a  turn  which  naught  on  earth  can  with- 

Pours  destruction  dire,  both  far  and  wide. 
Awful  it  is  when  the  fire  fiend  starts, 

And  consuming  all,  destroying  and  fierce. 
Hurls  fire-brands  high,  which,  like  fiery  darts. 
Seem  the  Heavens  again  and  again  to  pierce. 
Awful  it  is  when  the  torrent  breaks  o'er, 

The  dam  which,  yielding,  is  swept  away. 
And  the  flood  rushes  out  with  the  fearful 
roar. 
Of  an  angry  buil  when  brought  to  bay. 
And  horses,  and  cattle  and  even  man, 
'Neath    its   seething,    warring    waves    are 
whirled; 
And   oaks  which    couid   the    storm's    might 
stand. 
Before  its  sweep  are  downward  hurled. 
But  far  more  dreadful,  when  men  oppressed 
And   ground   'neath    tyranny's    steel-clad 
heel, 
And  wrongs  which  centuries  go  unredressed. 

Arise  and  gird  on  gUtteriug  steel. 
Then  mad  revenge  spurns  all  control. 

And  Mercy,  strangled,  gasps  and  dies. 
And  Lust,  and  Hate,  and  Greed  for  gold. 

To  carnage  rush  with  gleaming  eyes. 
And  houses  burning,  in  ruins  fall. 

And  plantations  rich  with  waving  grain 
Are    stroyed  by  flames,  which,  like  billows 
tall. 
Roll  far  and  wide  o'er  southern  plain. 
O,  men  of  the  south!  ye  fools  and  blind! 

Who  of  seasons  can  so  wiselj'  tell. 
But  scanning  close  yet  will  not  find 

The  dangers  which  the  times  foretell. 
The  bull-whip  and  the  tightening  noose. 

Murders  most  foul,  outrages  vile. 
Night  raids  and  sway  of  passions  loose, 
Corrupted  courts,  all  means  of  guile. 
The  pistol-shot,  the  reeking  knife. 

Unequal  laws  and  bitter  hate, 
Man  slain  before  his  pleading  wife. 
By  all  these  you  your  malice  sate. 
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KIMBALL  CHASE  TAPLEY. 

Born  in  Canada. 
Br  profession  Mr.  Taples'  is  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator, but  that  work  being  too  confining  he  is 
at   present   a   steamboat  agent.    Under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Casey  Tap  this  writer  has 


KIMBALL  CHASE  TAPLEY. 

contributed,  in  addition  to  his  many  poems, 
numerous  prose  articles  of  a  humorous  nature 
to  Peck's  Sun,  Tidbits  and  other  papers.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Tapley  have  been  very  favor- 
ably received. 
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GETTIN'  ALONG. 
A'though  it  cums  'long  ev'ry  year, 
It  alius  makes  me  feel  that  queer 
An'  sort  o'  juicy  round  the  eyes  — 
The  time,  I  mean,  when  dead  leaves  flies. 
An'  when  the  birds  hez  lost  ther  tune. 
An'  when  the  dark  draps  down  too  soon. 
An'  through  the  boughs  an'  all  erloug 
The  road,  the  wind  its  dismal  song 
Jes"  kind  o'  howls  an'  kicks  up  tricks 
With  all  the  crisped-up  leaves  an'  sticks. 
An'  flings  the  dust  right  in  j^er  eyes; 
An'  when  the  dull  clouds  heavy  lies 
Acrost  the  sky  an'  makes  you  think 
The  ole  year's  jes'  begun  ter  sink  — 
Wall,  that's  erbout  the  time  o'  year 
I  alius  feel  so  kind  o'  queer  I 
The  summer  days  hez  up  an'  fled, 
An'  most  the  trees  is  painted  red; 


The  jay-bird's  stopped  his  little  flute 
An'  skipped  off  in  his  bed-tick  suit; 
The  lily's  head  hez  drapped  down  low 
As  o'er  it  now  the  chill  streams  flow, 
An'  through  the  air  a  suddiut  quack 
Cums  tellin'  us  the  wil'-duck's  back. 
The  hick'ry  nuts  drap  off  the  trees 
An'  makes  a  feller  think  he  sees 
The  woods  a-sheddin'  of  ther  tears 
A-thinkin'  of  the  passin'  years; 
'Cos  when  the  wind  blows  s'rill  an'  cold 
A  feller  feels  he's  growin'  old; 
He's  sort  o'  juicy  round  the  eyes  — 
The  time,  I  mean,  when  dead  leaves  flies ! 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 
To-day  the  wind  blows  bleak  and  chill. 

The  sun  is  hid  behind  the  mist, 
But,  with  the  morn,  each  dale  and  hill 

Shall  with  his  glad'ning  beams  be  kissed  — 
And  so,  my  dear,  cheer  up  —  you'll  find 
Each  sombre  cloud  is  silver  lined. 
The  harp,  to-day,  twangs  out  of  tune. 

And  mournful  sound  the  piper's  notes. 
But  soon  the  birds  of  em'rald  June 

Shall  thrill  the  air  from  joyous  throats. 
And  warm  shall  blow  the  scented  wind  — 
Each  sombre  cloud  is  silver  lined. 
To-day  the  heart  feels  fraught  with  woe. 

And  keen-pronged  thorns  he  in  the  way. 
But  as  the  Spring's  breath  melts  the  snow. 

E'en  so  our  sorrows  go,  and  gay 
And  peaceful  soars  each  troubled  mind  — 
Each  sombre  cloud  is  silver  lined. 
So,  in  my  humble  key,  my  dear, 

I  sing  to  you  of  coming  days. 
And  bid  you  in  your  heart  take  cheer 

And  watch  the  star-gleams  thro'  the  haze; 
For,  though  to-day  the  sun's  unkind, 
Each  sombre  cloud  is  silver  lined. 


HER  GRAVE'S  GREEN  SIDE. 

When  standing  by  her  grave's  green  side, 
Methlnks  I  see  the  patient  face, 
And  hear  that  voice  that  gave  no  trace 
Of  suff'ring  in  th'  unequal  race. 
And  hear  her  sigh  and  say  "  good-bye!  " 

When  standing  by  her  grave's  green  side. 

Why  should  the  grave,  O,  Lord,  divide 
Two  loyal  hearts?    Ah,  why  not  take 
Both  to  their  home  and  soothe  the  ache 
Of  one  that  mourns  for  her  dear  sake? 
Comes  no  reply  save  a  deep  sigh. 

When  standing  by  her  grave's  green  side. 

As  strives  a  bark  'gainst  wind  and  tide. 
E'en  so  doth  strive  this  struggling  heart 
Against  the  throbs  that  thro'  it  dart 
And  leave  behind  their  piercing  smart. 
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SAMUEL  E.LOWRY. 

Born:  West  Salem,  Ohio,  Aug.  23, 1863. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Lowry  have  appeared  in  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Evangelical  Messenger  and  the 
periodical  press  generally.     He  follows  the 


SAMUEL  E.   LOVTRY. 

occupation  of  farming  in  his  native  county. 
Mr.  Lowry  is  of  very  fine  stature,  black  hair, 
brown  eyes,  and  still  remains  unmarried. 
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HOME. 

How  blessed  the  home,  where  all  is  accord. 

Where  true  love  reigns  as  the  household 
queen. 
And  no  look  of  distrust,  or  unkind  word 

From  its  loved  ones  ever  is  heard  or  seen. 
The  path  to  its  threshold  I  fain  would  tread. 

With  quickening  step  and  a  joyful  mind; 
With  its  low  bent  roof  above  my  head, 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  left  behind. 
The  cheerful  cottage  with  inmates  fair; 

The  cosy  hearth  and  clean  swept  floor; 
The  smiles  of  a  loved  one  waiting  there 

To  welcome  me  when  the  day  is  o'er. 
These  are  more  than  the  crowded  halls, 

Where  splendor  glitters  on  all  around ; 
Where  fashion  sports,  while  virtue  falls. 

And  the  gay-clad  trip  to  the  giddy  sound. 
Oh,  the  humble  home!  the  happy  home! 

No  place  on  earth  has  a  stronger  claim 


Than  the  spot  beneath  its  friendly  roof. 
Around  the  hearth  with  its  glowing  flame. 

There  love  is  found  to  com^fort  and  cheer ; 
And  the  richest  blessings  of  life  may  come — 

Angels  of  heaven  are  hovering  near 
To  guard  the  peace  of  the  christian  home. 


VERSICLES. 
Life  is  a  constant  transformation, 
A  process  of  change  and  new  creation ; 
A  mingling  of  new  life  with  old  decay, 
The  prospect  that  allures  to-day. 
To-morrow  may  vanish  into  air; 
And  out  of  the  depths  of  dark  despair 
May  spring  a  hope  that  will  lead  the  soul 
Onward  and  upward  to  the  goal. 
The  way  to  fame  and  fortune's  ground 

Is  paved  not  with  blossoms  and  flowers  fair, 
But  with  many  a  weary  stepping  stone 

Of   sad   disappointment,  and  burden,  and 
care. 


PROSPECT  AND  KETEOSPECT. 

I  look  to  the  east 

When  the  morning  light 
Has  pierced  the  veil 

Of  the  dismal  night. 
And  I  feast  my  soul 

On  the  prospect  sweet, 
Of  the  accomplishments 

Which  I  shall  greet; 
Of  the  labor  light. 

The  reward  to  cheer. 
And  the  joys  so  bright 

That  with  daj'  shall  appear. 
I  look  to  the  west 

When  the  sun  is  set. 
And  my  soul  is  wrung 

With  a  sad  regret. 
I  think  of  the  anguish 

And  the  labor  hard ; 
Of  the  hopes  denied 

And  the  ill  reward ; 
And  I  sigh  for  rest 

From  mj'  efforts  ^"ain, 
And  trust  the  morrow 

For  future  gain. 
So  ever  it  is 

In  this  world  of  strife, 
And  a  day"s  experience 

Is  that  of  a  life. 
Though  the  morn  be  filled 

With  a  cheering-  sense, 
The  evening  appears 

Without  recompense. 
And  the  soul  departs 

With  a  cry  of  pain, 
And  trusts  in  God 

For  eternal  gain. 
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EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TABER 

Born:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Dec.  30, 1859. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  E.  Frank  Linta- 
ber  this  writer  has  contributed  poems  quite 
extensively  to  the  leading-  publications  of 
America,  fi-om  which  they  have  been  exten- 
sively copied  by  the  local  press.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1887  and  four  months 


EDWARD   FRANKLIN   TABER. 

later  graduated  with  the  degree  of  L.  B.  In 
188T  Mr.  Taber  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha 
May  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  a  time  he  was 
sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Long-  Island 
Traveler,  but  in  1888  Mr.  Taber  resumed  his 
profession  as  examiner  of  real  estate  titles  for 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 


RETURNED  WITH  THANKS. 

"  Returned  with  thanks  " — summed  up  in  this 

Is  all  of  life's  humilation, 
The  poet's  blighted  dream  of  bliss. 

The  ruin  of  his  avocation; 
'Tis  sad  to  have  them  come  amiss. 

Those  children  of  our  mind's  creation 
Whom  fickle  fortune  fails  to  kiss 

Or  gladden  with  her  approbation. 
"  Returned  with  thanks  "—  and  yet  my  heart 

Is  throbbing  with  strange  exultation, 
Let  those  who  ply  the  poet's  art 

Term  this  my  hope,  infatuation; 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise 
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Nor  change  with  any  in  the  nation. 
For  'twas  a  witch  with  sweet  blue  eyes 
Returned  with  thanks  —  my  osculation. 


WOULDN'T  YOU? 

Her  little  hand  was  cold, 

Her  dainty  fingers  blue : 
And  so  I  held  her  little  hand 

And  pressed  it.    Wouldn't  you? 
She  hung  her  pretty  head, 

Her  eyes  were  wet  with  dew; 
I  whispered  something  in  her  ear, 

To  soothe  her.    Wouldn't  you? 
My  arm  stole  'round  her  waist. 

Her  fragile  form  I  drew 
Close  up  against  my  throbbing  heart; 

I  loved  her!  Wouldn't  you? 
Her  darling  little  mouth 

Said:  "Don't!"  I  thought  it . 
And  so  upon  her  cherry  lips 

I  kissed  her.    Wouldn't  you? 
And  then  I  let  her  go. 

Nor  tried  to  make  it  two ; 
If  you  were  I,  and  she  had  eaten 

Onions—  wouldn't  you? 


'Do!' 


FELICITY. 
The  cat  sang  on  the  back-yard  fence, 

Whence  all  but  she  had  fled ; 
I  seized  my  stock  of  common  sense 

And  flung  it  at  her  head ; 
I  flung  my  best  habiliaments. 

My  chair,  my  feather-bed: 
Yet  still  with  passion  quite  intense. 
With  strange  contorted  linaments. 
That  cat  sang  on  the  back-yard  fence 

Whence  all  but  she  had  fled. 

I  spake  with  strange  grandiloquence. 

In  coaxing  tones  I  plead ; 
My  boots  were  gone, —  my  last  defence  — 

My  Sunday  hose  had  sped; 
All  things,  or  petty  or  immense. 

Found  lodgment  on  the  shed. 
The  feline  wondered  much  from  whence 
They  came;  but  still,  with  grief  intense. 
She  sang  upon  the  back-yard  fence. 

Whence  all  but  she  had  fled. 
She  roused  two  other  residents, 

I  oft  had  wished  them  dead. 
For  they  were  music-loving  "  gents," 

And  dwelt  above  my  head. 
They  seized  their  stringed  instruments. 

Which  stood  hard  by  their  bed  — 
They  played  with  wondrous  eloquence  — 
With  one  vast  howl  of  grief  intense, 
That  feline  fled  afar  from  thence: 
She  sings  no  more  upon  our  fence. 
But  on  a  loftier  eminence  — 

Our  next  door  neighbor's  shed. 
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HER  PHOTOGRAPH. 
I  took  her  to  a  tin-type  man 

To  have  her  likeness  taken, 
It  looked  as  though  by  Jersey  chills 

It  had  been  roughly  shaken; 
He  perched  her  on  a  paper  rock, 

'Mid  scenery  of  plaster. 
And  posed  her  in  an  attitude 

Betokening  disaster; 
Some  twenty  years  unto  her  age 

Remorselessly  he  added ; 
Her  fair  and  fragile,  fairy  form 

Seemed  plump  and  puffed  and  padded. 
Her  fair  young  face  so  lily  like. 

In  ebon-hue  he  painted ; 
And  when  she  saw  her  photograph 

What  wonder  that  she  fainted? 
I  took  her  too  an  artist  high 

In  people's  estimation- — 
He  put  a  scowl  into  her  eye 

To  challenge  admiration; 
He  robbed  her  mouth,  her  rosy  mouth. 

Of  all  its  sweet  expression, 
And  placed  four  wrinkles  on  her  brow 

In  sorrowful  succession ; 
I  took  her  to  an  amateur, — 

A  fellow  in  Hohokus, — 
Alas !  alas !  there  must  have  been 

Some  trouble  with  his  focus. 
Four  eyes  she  had,  eight  lips,  three  arms,  — 

And  thirty-seven  noses ! 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

That  work  of  art  reposes. 
She  sat  beside  me  on  a  chair 

In  all  her  radiant  beauty; 
And  as  I  kissed  her  forhead  fair 

Love  seemed  a  simple  duty. 
I  gazed  enraptured  at  her  face 

Until  each  lovely  feature 
Upon  my  throbbing  heart  was  traced 

Of  this  delicious  creature ! 
And  now  I  have  a  photograph 

Without  one  flaw  or  error, 
Which  cannot  be  obtained  from  me 

By  treachery  or  terror ; 
Which  proves  my  friends  that  things  there 
are 

Cannot  be  had  for  pelf; 
If  you  want  a  perfect  photograph 

You  must  do  the  job  yourself ! 
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MY  ROSEBUD. 

There  were  hundreds  of  showy  blossoms,  that 
proud  by  the  wayside  stood. 

There  was  one  wee  snowy-white  rosebud,  all 
alone  in  the  wild,  wild- wood ; 

And  my  heart  went  out  to  the  rosebud  as  it 
ne'er  to  the  others  had  done. 

For  the  blossoms  were  all  of  a  sameness,  and 
the  rosebud  was  only  one. 


And  often  I  went  to  the  wild-wood  and  tend- 
erly watched  by  its  side. 

Till  they  built  a  big  wall  all  around  it,  a  bar- 
rier strong  and  wide : 

Then  sadly  I  roamed  through  the  gardens  to 
seek  for  another  as  fair. 

But  never  a  blossom  so  lovely,  so  sweet  and 
so  fragile  was  there ; 

And  I  crouched  by  the  wall  in  my  sorrow,  for 
I  knew  where  my  rosebud  was  pining, 

And  I  battered  it  slowly  to  pieces  and  shook 
its  foundations  with  mining; 

And  when  the  great  wall  was  fallen,  the  rose- 
bud a  blossom  had  grown. 

More  beauteous,  sweeter  than  ever.  I've 
named  it,—  I  call  it  "  Mine  own." 


ALBUM  VERSES. 

TO  L.   H. 

Leafless  are  the  oaks  and  beeches, 
Cold  and  shrill  the  wintry  blast. 

Whistling  through  the  forests  preaches 
That  the  summer  time  is  past; 

Through  the  pines  no  footstep  ranges, 

But  true  friendship  never  changes. 
TO  B.  M.  c. 
Although  the  last. 

Count  me  not  least  among  thy  friends ! 
We've  known  no  past, — 

The  golden  future  never  ends. 

TO  B.   C.  C. 

I  know  a  little  girl.  Bertha, 

With  eyes  of  blue,  and  golden  hair 
Which  falls  in  many  a  curl,  Bertha, 

Bright  and  fair. 
Sometimes  those  eyes  are  grave,  Bertha, 

Sometimes  they  fairly  dance  with  glee; 
And  she  is  good  and  brave,  Bertha, 

Just  like  thee. 
As  days  glide  swiftly  by.  Bertha, 

I  oftentimes  shall  think  of  thee: 
Fond  memories  never  die.  Bertha,— 

Forget  not  me ' 


TO  A  YOUNG  POET. 

EXTRACT. 

Beautiful  child  with  the  fair  golden  tresses; 

Painter  and  poet,  whose  muse,  sweetly  wild, 
Comes  at  thy  bidding  to  woo  thy  caresses  ;— 

Sweet  is  thy  verse  for  the  song  of  a  child. 
A  new  and  a  beautiful  star  has  arisen, 

A  marvelous  poet,  an  artist  of  skill : 
And  her  song  shall  be  heard  in  the  palace  and 
prison  —  [thrill. 

The  hearts  of  tlie  saddest  with  rapture  shall 
Ah :  quickly  we  glide  over  life's  rapid  river, 

Eagerly  seeking  its  pleasure  and  fame: 
Anxiously,  wearily  watching,  we  quiver 

With  fevered  ambition,  and  all  for  a  name. 
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MICHAEL  J.  KETRICK. 

Born:  Ireland,  March  33, 1857. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Ketrick  ba,ve  appeared  in 
the  Scranton  Republican,  Times,   Free  Press 
and  other  periodicals.    He  is  at  present  occu- 


JIICHAEL  J.  KETRICK. 

pied  in  teaching-  in  a  public  school  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa.  This  g-entleman  was  married  in  1884 
to  Annie  C.  Lahey,  with  whom  he  lives  in  a 
comfortable  home,  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 
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WHY  I  LOST  HER. 
'Mid  flowers  perfume  she  mused  o'er  Hume, 

I  at  her  feet  was  Ij'ing-  — 
Among  the  trees  the  zephyr  breeze 

Seemed  with  me  softly  sighing. 
She  viewed  the  book  with  distant  lo"Dk  — 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  stronger, 
But  thought  not  wise  lier  to  surprise 

And  bode  a  little  longer. 

Then  came  a  change,  I  said,   "  Chere  ange,"- 

But  oh,  my  heart  so  fluttered, 
I  thought  'twould  burst  within  my  breast! 

Ex  —  beg  —  excuse,  I  muttered. 
In  this  ado  the  soft  wind  blew 

And  swayed  the  leafy  branches. 
And  to  my  mind  dread  thoughts  consigned 

Of  bashful  love's  lost  chances. 
I  tried  again  in  sweetest  strain  — 

In  sof  lest  language  spoken : 


I  told  her  how  true  hearts  ei-e  now 

Were  oft  by  coolness  broken. 
With  love-lit  eye  I  told  her  why 

The  willow  must  be  weeping. 
And  why  in  night's  sereuest  sky 

The  stars  were  never  sleeping. 
Ensuite  je  dis,  »•  Ma  chere  amie," 

She  looked  up  from  her  reading  — 
With  guileful  smile  and  coquette's  wiles 

She  scorned  my  earnest  pleading. 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  'tis  time  you  knew  " — 

And  leaving  where  she  sat  in 
She  added,  "  Go,  my  favored  beau 

Must  love  in  Greek  and  Latin." 


LINES. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CLASSMATE. 

The  leafless  branches  swaying 

In  sorrow  seemed  to  saj' : 
A  soul  in  j^outhful  splendor 

Has  souglit  eternal  day; 
A  soul  too  good  to  linger 

On  earthly  paths  of  sin, 
A  blooming,  wingless  angel. 

To  pure  for  haunts  of  men. 
Soar  blithely,  joyous  spirit. 

And  sing  thy  praise  to  Him 
Who  lifts  thee  up  to  enter 

His  band  of  cherubim; 
And  may  thou  be  as  cheering 

To  them  as  thou  wert  here. 
Then,  surely,  all  will  love  the. 

And  ever  wish  tliee  near. 
Thy  many  friends  are  sighing 

At  friendship's  holy  shrine, 
And  there's  with  lonesome  faces 

Thy  class  of  79; 
Their  anxious,  searching  glances, 

Their  every  look  and  tone, 
Showing  them  to  miss  the  missing. 

And  doubly  feel  alone. 


MY  MOUSTACHE—  A  DIRGE. 

'Tis  off,  'tis  off!  ah  me,  the  fall! 

Like  leaves  it  answered  autumn's  call, 

And  lies  in  death  without  a  pall  — 

My  moustache. 
Let  salt  tears  trickle  down  thy  cheek. 
For  never  will  its  dun  down  seek 
To  rest  upon  the  two  lips  meek  — 

My  moustache. 
0,  maidens!  curse  the  hour  forlorn 
That  such  a  boon  from  view  was  torn. 
And  left  ye  weep  for —  aye,  and  mourn  — 

My  moustache. 
Oh,  know  its  radiant  course  is  run; 
To  ye  'twas  like  the  glorious  sun. 
In  a?rial,  rosy  chariot  spun  — 

My  moustache. 
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MRS.  EMMA  TRAIN. 

Born:    Uxiox  City,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1855. 
For  the  past  decade  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Train 
have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  Erie 
Countj'  Independent,  Ottumwa  Offering',  Bos- 
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ton  Banner  of  Light,  San  Francisco  Carrier 
Dove,  Cincinnati  Better  Way,  Woman's  Tri- 
bune, and  many  other  periodicals.  Mrs.  Train 
now  resides  with  her  husband  in  North  Col- 
lins, in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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SONG  OF  PEOGRESS. 
Ho :  ye  toilers  in  the  valley. 

Looking  toward  the  distant  heig-ht, 
As  ye  round  your  standard  rally 

In  life's  rough,  unequal  fight. 
Let  not  clouds  and  shadows  blind  you. 

See  the  harvest  you  have  sown, 
Cast  aside  the  chains  that  bind  you  — 

Fearlessly  demand  your  own. 
Ho!  ye  workers,  never  shrinking 

'Neath  the  noonday's  blinding  glare. 
Be  ye  earnest  in  your  thinking 

'Mid  life's  turmoil,  want  and  care; 
Study  well  the  potent  reason 

Why  ye  sow  and  others  reap ; 
Understand  the  mighty  treason 

That  e'er  garners  while  ye  sleep 
Ho!  ye  earnest  ones  and  quiet 

Winners  of  a  nation's  good; 
Listen  to  the  sounding  flat 

Of  your  sacred  brotherhood. 


"  By  the  noble-hearted  heroes 

Who  have  fought,  and  bled  and  died; 
By  the  martyrs  and  the  heroes 

Whose  red  blood  has  swelled  the  tide ; 
By  the  hopes  of  struggling  millions. 

By  the  poverty  and  crime ; 
By  the  gleaming  hoarded  billions 

Grasping  for  the  paltry  dime; 
By  the  prayers  of  soul's  awaking 

To  a  knowledge  strange  and  new; 
By  the  tender  hearts  now  breaking 

Labor  yet  shall  liave  its  due." 
It  must  come;  the  trusted  fetter 

Will  be  cast  fore'er  aside. 
Progress  whispers  of  the  better 

With  its  firm,  resistless  tide. 
Ho :  ye  toilers,  climb  the  mountain. 

Though  its  steps  are  all  unknown. 
Ye  shall  drink  from  justice's  fountain, 

Know  the  right  and  claim  your  own. 


LIFE'S  POSSIBILITIES. 
Would  you  know  the  higher  way? 

Be  content  to  learn  it. 
There  shall  shine  a  purer  day 
Through  the  shadows  cold  and  gray 

For  the  ones  who  earn  it. 
Truth's  great  jewel  would  you  wear? 

Deeply  it  is  lying. 
You  must  dig  through  earthly  care. 
It  will  shed  its  ray  so  fair 
Not  for  useless  sighing. 
Would  you  fill  an  honored  place? 

Climb  until  you  reach  it. 
Much  is  said  of  saving  grace. 
But  the  truth  has  purer  face 

Than  the  ones  who  preach  it. 
Would  you  read  your  title  clear? 

Do  no  interlining; 
Trace  each  page  as  it  comes  near. 
Leave  no  blots  of  doubt  or  fear 

Where  the  light  is  shining. 
Would  you  join  the  heavenly  song? 

Learn  the  tunes  of  duty. 
Sound  the  notes  where  they  belong, 
Discords  ever  come  from  wrong  — 

Marring  all  the  beauty. 
Would  you  wear  a  robe  of  white? 

Labor  then  to  weave  it. 
From  the  warp  of  purest  light. 
Fill  it  with  the  threads  of  right 

And  you  shall  receive  it. 
Would  you  be  the  blest  of  earth 

As  you  stand  the  latest? 
Give  the  truth  a  grander  birth, 
Do  the  good  of  highest  worth ; 

Lo !  you  are  the  greatest. 
Seek  your  wisdom's  choicest  store! 
Life  is  what  you  make  it. 
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MRS.  MARY  E.  HOWE. 

Born  :  Painesville,  Ohio,  June  26, 1831. 
In  1861  this  lady  was  married  to  Orville  D. 
Howe,  au  educated  gentleman, who  has  for  the 
most  part  of  his  life  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  for  six  years  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Prairie  county.     She  has  two  child- 
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ren  — Edmund  Dudley,  who  graduated  at  the 
Nebraska  state  university  in  1877,  and  is  now 
teaching;  and  Myrta,  a  daughter  now  attend- 
ing the  Beethoven  conservatory  of  music  at 
St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Howe  received  a  prize  for  a 
composition  of  prose  and  poetry  at  the  Paines- 
ville academy  in  1849.  She  is  still  a  resident 
of  her  native  town . 
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OUR  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 
"O,  write  us  a  lay," 
I  hear  the  sisters  say ; 
"For  this  is  our  natal  day. 
And  our  hearts  are  light  and  gay. 
So  give  us  a  happy  song 
As  the  glad  hours  sweep  along." 
Ah,  well,  let  me  sound  the  lyre; 
May  the  muses  my  pen  inspire. 
And  give  me  words  of  Are, 
Like  strains  from  some  glorious  choir, 
While  we  with  souls  elate 
Our  birthday  celebrate. 
And  this  is  a  wintrj'  morn 
Like  the  day  our  club  was  born; 


Ah,  many  gave  it  scoru 
And  wished  it  a  fate  forlorn ; 
But  still  we  held  our  way 
And  said:  "  We  have  come  to  stay." 
And  then  the  rolling  hours 
Brought  springtime's  gentle  showers 
And  summer's  birds  and  bowers. 
And  autumn's  golden  flowers, 
And  through  all  the  passing  year 
Our  club  still  gathered  here. 

Five  years,  and  still  we  meet. 
And  from  out  the  busy  street 
We  come  with  willing  feet. 
And  here  each  other  greet. 
Our  logic  and  lore  increase, 
And  over  us  hovers  peace. 

And  sometimes  in  high  debate 

We  talk  of  affairs  of  state, 

Or  of  things  not  quite  so  great  — 

Such  as  bread  and  butter  we  prate. 

Or  perchance  how  mothers  and  wives 

Should  wisely  order  their  lives. 

Of  every  household  lore 

We  gather  a  goodly  store ; 

And  stiil  we  search  for  more, 

And  study  each  precept  o'er 

That  can  help  in  woman's  art, 

Or  to  keep  a  husband's  heart. 

And  now  our  friends  so  dear 

We  gladly  welcome  here, 

To  give  our  social  cheer 

On  this  birthday  of  our  year, 

Witli  feast  and  speech  and  song. 

The  hours  shall  speed  along. 

Then  here's  to  our  long,  brave  life! 
May  our  future  with  grace  be  rife; 
And  amid  earth's  cares  and  strife, 
May  each  of  us,  maiden  and  wife. 
Press  onward  in  glad  array 
Till  we  enter  the  perfect  day. 


DISCUSSION  IN  RHYME. 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child," 
Solomon  said,  though  we  think  he  was  wild ; 
And  now,  no  doubt, 
The  world  has  found  out 
A  much  better  way. 
And  if  here  to-daj'  — 
The  wise  man  would  say  — 
"  Spoil  the  rod  and  spare  the  child." 

O  what  did  the  merciful  Teacher  say 

When  the  children  clustered  around  his  way? 

Did  he  worry  and  chide. 

And  push  them  aside. 

And  say  that  their  presence  He  could   not 

abide? 
Ah  no,  what  words  from  His  lips  were  given. 
And  what  a  smile  on  His  face  we  see. 
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As  he  says:  "Let  the  children  come  unto  me, 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
The  beautiful  babes  to  our  arms  are  given 
Sweeter  than  rosebuds,  and  fresh  from  Heav- 
en. 
O  mothers  dear. 

Do  not  fill  their  innocent  hearts  with  fear. 
Let  them  never  hear 
From  your  loving  lips  a  word  unkind 
And  never  a  frown  on  your  face  find. 
But  like  flowers  in  the  sunshine  of  love  un- 
fold, 
Happy  and  merry  and  free  and  bold. 
Like  kittens,  like  birds,  like  lambs  at  play, 
Let  them  romp  and  frolic  the  long  bright  day. 
They  may  chance  to  cry. 
We  know  not  why ; 

But  remember  how  oft  we  do  the  same 
And  would  think  it  quite  cruel  to  meet  with 

blame. 
Let  us  bring-  back  their  smiles 
With  loving  wiles; 
And  if  angry  tempers  we  see  arise 
O  why  should  we  feel  the  least  surprise? 
Is  not  that  human 
In  man  and  woman? 

So  we'll  patiently  wait  for  brighter  skies. 
The  little  boy  is  a  smaller  man, 
And  copies  his  father  as  best  he  can; 
O,  why  should  the  father  angry  be 
His  words  and  acts  in  his  boy  to  see? 
Suppose  a  giant  cruel  and  strong- 
Should  thump  us  whenever  he  thought  us 

wrong-, 
O  what  would  parents  feel  and  say. 
If  they  were  treated  the  very  same  way 
That  they  often  treat  their  children  dear,— 
Filling-  their  tender  hearts  with  fear. 
And  cruel  grief,  and  sense  of  wrong-. 
And  anger  and  hatred  rising  strong. 
Instead  of  love,  and  smiles  and  song, 
Which  should  ever  to  childhood's  years  belong. 
Let  us  bring  to  their  memory  of  life  no  care. 
For  they  will  have  burdens  enough  to  bear. 
When  the  sun  is  high 
In  the  summer  sky. 
When  they  walk  the  street 
With  weary  feet. 
When  their  youth  is  g-one  and  life's  toil  they 

meet, 
O  then  to  their  hearts  what  a  blessing:  sweet. 
If  they   can  look   back  to  their   childhood's 

time 
Like  a  garden  bright  in  a  sunny  clime. 
Where  a  father's  and  mother's  love  and  smile 
Would  every  sorrow  and  care  beguile. 
And  where,   when  their   childisli   footsteps 

erred, 
They  never  met  angry  blow  or  word, 
But  g-entle  lessons  and  sweetest  lays 
Guided  their  course  to  the  upward  way. 


ON  THE  HILLS. 
O,  rarest  of  all  Septembers, 

With  skies  of  serenest  blue. 
When  over  the  hills  of  chestnut 

I  wandered,  Neville,  with  you. 
The  waves  of  a  stone-paved  river 

Were  humming  below  our  feet. 
While  above  us  the  bending-  grapevines 

Reached  down  their  clusters  sweet. 
A  fallen  tree,  mossy  and  olden, 

For  us  was  a  theme  of  state. 
For  joj'  waved  his  banner  o'er  us. 

And  opened  his  golden  gate. 
Like  zephyrs  from  out  the  south-land 

Were  breathed  our  thrilling  words. 
While  we  heard  not  the  river's  murmur 

Nor  carol  of  autumn  birds. 
O,  words  that  my  heart  still  echoes, 

O,  flashing  eyes,  deep  and  bright,     [glory 
You  have  crowned  with  your  love  and  your 

Those  hills  with  eternal  light. 
And  this  morn,  as  the  rays  of  silver 

Gleam  out  from  the  eastern  skies. 
And  I  watch  from  my  lonely  casement 

The  hazy  sunbeams  rise. 
These  prairies  and  woodlands  vanish 

As  freshens  the  morning  breeze. 
And  again  with  Neville  I  ramble 

Beneath  the  chestnut  trees. 
The  waves  of  that  stone-paved  river 

Hum  softly  a  lyric  sweet. 
While  g-rapes  of  purple  ripeness 

Are  falling  around  my  feet. 
Far  away  are  the  brown  fields  lying 

Where  stood  the  summer  sheaves. 
While  filled  with  the  south-wind's  sighing, 

Shine  o'er  us  the  autumn  leaves. 
And  the  air,  of  an  ether  golden. 

The  sky,  as  an  azure  sea, 
Bring-  again  their  September  beauty 

To  us  by  the  chestnut  tree. 


GEMS. 

Where  the  ocean's  waves  are  dashing 

On  the  far-off  Indian  shore. 
Where  the  coral  rocks  are  flashing 

'Mid  the  waters'  rush  and  roar  — 
Where  the  sands  are  heaped  and  gathered 

By  the  strong  and  sweeping  tide. 
And  the  billows,  capped  and  feathered. 

On  their  prancing-  air  steeds  ride  — 
Where  wild  mountain  ledges,  frowning. 

High  their  granite  faces  lift. 
And  where  rivers  Oriental 

'Mid  their  palmy  islands  drift  — 
There  the  gems  of  Earth  are  gleaming, 

Diamonds  flash  and  rubies  shine; 
Pearls  of  light  are  softly  beaming 

Down  the  dark  and  foaming-  brine. 
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COURNELLI  E.  GITHENS. 

Born:  Cameron,  0.,  Dec.  2T,  1863. 
This  geutleman  is  now  principal  of  the  grad- 
ed school  at  Hannibal,  Ohio.    He  has  written 
poems  for  the  past  decade,  wliich  have  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Wheeling 
Kegister,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Youth's  Com- 
panion and  other  publications  of  note. 
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MY  DAUGHTER. 

It  is  my  little  daughter 

And  she  has  grown  so  sweet, 
I'm  entranced  to  hear  the  patter 

Of  her  noisy  little  feet. 
Coming  up  the  winding  stairway 

To  my  room  to  have  a  chat 
With  her  papa  'bout  her  playthings. 

Coming,  coming  pit-a-pat. 
Now  she  bursts  in  through  the  doorway 

Like  a  sudden  beam  of  sun 
From  the  skies  when  all  is  gloomy 

Does  my  little  daughter  come. 
All  my  mighty  cares  forgotten, 

Evei'y  trouble  quicklj^  fleeting, 
As  she  puts  her  lips  of  crimson 

To  mine  for  the  welcome  greeting. 
How  I  pity  all  who  have  not 

Little  daughters,  loving  wives, 
And  without  such  love  as  their's  is 

Worry  out  their  hapless  lives. 


So  I  press  my  love  the  closer. 

And  I  think  her  talk  so  wise. 
Her  golden  hair  so  like  the  sunlight 

And  the  starlight  like  her  eyes. 
Thus  an  hour  goes  by  unnoted, 

Then  I  tell  my  little  love 
Of  a  blue  eyed  mamma  waiting. 

Blue-eyed  mamma  we  both  love. 
So  a  good-bye  kiss  she  gives  me, 

Calls  me  "  papa  "  and  all  that. 
And  I  hear  her  down  stairs  going, 

Going  slowly  pit-a-pat. 
Yet  upon  me  'mid  this  sunshine 

Comes  a  cloud  of  misery. 
As  I  wonder  if  my  darling 

Always  will  be  spared  to  me. 
Father-like,  in  hopeful  logic, 

I  dispell  such  gloomy  thought. 
Saying  "  He  will  guard  our  treasure 

That  He  in  His  goodness  brought." 

ATONEMENT. 
Prince-like,  above  the  virgin  sod 
There  grew  a  stalk  of  Golden-Rod ; 
A  poet  low-bowed  with  worldly  care 
Passed  by  and  saw  it  blooming  there. 
With  joy  at  finding  richest  gem 
He  plucked  it  from  its  stately  stem. 
But  scarcely  done,  in  idle  greed. 
He  repented  of  the  vandal  deed. 
"  Behold  'twill  now  soon  fade  away,— 
Dnplucked  'twould  bloom  full  many  a  day." 
The  flower-Queen  saw  the  repentant  tears 
And  straightway  calms  his  sighs  and  fears. 
"  To  atone  for  this,  you  shall  "  she  says, 
"  Attune  your  verses  to  its  praise." 
Obedient  to  the  Queen's  behest 
He  sang  the  song  as  he  knew  best. 
Its  notes  fell  on  the  pulsing  main 
And  earth-wide  grew  the  glad  refrain. 
Till  all  mankind  were  mad  to  see 
This  theme  of  the  poet's  minstrelsy. 


J.D.DUTTON. 

Mr.  Dutton  is  connected  with  the  Enquirer 
of  Oakland,  California.  His  poems  generally 
appear  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Timothy 
Hay.  

BEAUTIFUL  OAKLAND. 
Mighty  queen  of  royal  line, 
(So  'tis  writ  in  Book  divine,) 
Wisely  spoke  these  words  sublime, 
Rising  still  adown  through  time, 

"  The  half  was  never  toid  me." 
Likewise  tourists  from  afar 
Following  the  empire's  star. 
When  tbey  reach  this  Golden  Shore, 
Echo  back  those  words  once  more, 

"The  half  was  never  told  me." 
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WILLIAM  E.  HOUSWERTH. 

Born:  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 1853. 
At  an  early  age  William  learned  the  printers' 
trade,  but  abandoned  it  and  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  school  teaching-  for  about  twelve 
years.    In    1878  Mr.   Houswertli    cdmmeneod 


WLLLIAM  E.  HOTJSEWERTH. 

the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
two  years  later.  In  1885  he  was  honored  with 
a  teachers'  permanent  certificate,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  in  lit- 
erary work  in  his  native  town.  Mr.  Hous- 
werth  is  known  in  central  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Bard  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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THE  TRAMPS  SOLILOQUY. 
It's  twenty  years  since  I  have  seen 

The  house  where  I  was  born; 
The  meadows  and  the  valleys  green, 

The  fields  of  rip'ning  corn. 
Oh,  how  I  loved  in  days  gone  by. 

To  stoop  and  fondly  drink 
The  brooklet's  waters  dancing  high  — 

Up  to  the  mossy  brink. 
My  childhood's  days  — sweet  days  of  yore- 

Forever  they  have  fled ; 
And  soon  this  world  will  give  me  o'er. 

To  slumber  with  the  dead. 
'Tis  twenty  j^ears  since  I  have  felt 

A  mother's  love  so  dear; 
And  oft  my  eyes  to  tears  would  melt 

To  think  she's  left  me  here. 


My  father,  too,  has  gone  to  dwell 

With  her  in  bliss  complete; 
O  would  that  I  might  break  the  spell, 

And  join  their  chorus  sweet. 
Ah,  three-score  years  and  ten  have  passed. 

And  I  am  left  to  roam 
Unsheltered  fjom  rude  winter's  blast  — 

No  cheerful,  happy  home. 
But  soon  this  form  will  wing  its  flight  — 

My  troubles  all  will  cease,— 
To  mansions  of  the  fair  and  bright,— 

To  rest  in  Heavenly  peace. 


MRS.  XENO  AV.  PUTNAM. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Wilder  Grahame.  She  is  a 
resident  of  Harmonsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  BELLS  THAT  EING  TO-NIGHT. 

Gently  falls  the  evening  curtain. 

As  the  sunlight  steals  away; 
And  the  old  church  bell  is  tolling, 

For  the  dying  light  of  day. 
Though  the  night  is  calm  and  silent, 

And  the  evening  air  is  clear. 
And  the  old  bell  swings  above  me. 

It  is  not  the  bell  I  hear. 
While  my  heart  is  sad  and  weary. 

There  is  something  yet  to  do ; 
And  I  crave  once  more  the  freedom 

And  the  rest  my  childhood  knew. 
Though  the  world  is  full  of  promise, 

And  the  skj*  is  clear  and  bright, 
Yet  the  distant  bells  of  childhood. 

Are  the  bells  I  hear  to-night. 
Oh !  The  night  is  full  of  music, 

As  the  day  has  been  of  care; 
And  it  bears  the  rest  and  comfort, 

Of  the  sacred  hour  of  prayer; 
Or  the  scented  breath  of  summer. 

That  subdues  the  raging  sea; 
And  the  evening  bells  are  ringing. 

But  they  bear  no  charm  for  me. 
Though  the  goal  of  peace  is  nearer. 

Yet  the  road  is  rough  and  wild; 
And  I  wander  in  the  meadows 

Oft,  again  a  little  child. 
'Tis  a  walk  my  fancy  pictures. 

But  the  paths  are  clear  and  bright ; 
And  the  bells  that  then  are  ringing. 

Are  the  bells  I  hear  to-night. 


EXTRACT. 
It  was  only  a  rose  some  unknown  hand 

Had  sent  to  ambition's  slave. 
But  it  fell  like  a  pearl  in  the  ocean  sand. 

And  ope'd  in  his  heart  a  grave. 
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MRS.  MARTHA  G.  BECK. 

Born:  Greencastle,  Ind.,  1830. 
After  her  marriage  this  lady  lived  for  seven 
years  in  Missouri,  and  finally  located  in  Yaki- 
ma, Washing-ton  Territory,  where  she  still  re- 


MRS.  MARTHA    G.   BECK. 

sides.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Becls  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press.  She  has 
three  children  living,  by  whom  she  is  adored 
as  a  true  mother  and  friend. 


AN  ORPHAN. 
An  orphan  to  our  home  we  took  — 

A  little  brown-eyed  dove; 
So  winning-  in  her  baby  ways,^ 

We  could  not  choose  but  love. 
A  home  with  only  sons  — 

Unblest  by  sister's  g-race  — 
What  marvel  they  claimed  her 

To  fill  the  vacant  place? 
Like  a  sunbeam  to  our  home 

She  came,  o  ur  dull  lives  to  bless  — 
A  humming-  bird  amid  the  gloom 

That  on  leafless  forest  rest. 
Grown-up  ones,  though  of  life  a  part, 

Excites  not  the  sympathy. 
That  wells  up  in  the  parent  heart, 

For  weak,  helpless  infancy. 
Our  lives  had  drifted  on  the  same 

For  many,  many  years: 
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Our  hearts,  like  an  arid  plain, 

Our  eyes  unused  to  teai-s. 
She  soon  awoke  our  love,' 

For  it  was  but  asleep; 
Eyes  not  used  to  tears, 

Alas !  soon  learned  to  weep. 
Death  has  nipped  our  flow'ret, 

With  all  her  winsome  charms; 
For  her  angel  mother  came 

And  took  her  from  our  arms. 
Ah!  our  home  is  lonelj-  now 

Though  we  are  nearing  rest; 
To  Our  Father's  will  we  bow. 

He  governs  for  the  best. 


MEMENTOES. 
In  a  drawer  of  sacred  things. 
Mementoes  of  the  lov'd  and  lost. 
Worthless  save  as  memory  brings 
Those  who  with  us  on  life's  ocean  tost. 
Here  relics  rest  so  very,  verj-  old, 
(Though  once  bedew'd  with  tears) 
Quietly  beneath  the  mold 
And  apathy  of  dead'ning  years. 
A  pair  of  shoes  little  and  worn, 
I've  placed  amid  the  precious  heap,— 
A  heart  so  sad  with  tendrils  torn 
Would  break  but  for  the  power  to  weep. 
They  bring  the  dear  one  back  again. 
Every  curve,  the  little  toes  depressed  • 
Surely  she  will  here  remain? 
She  has  but  cast  them  ofl:  to  rest. 
Ah!  memory,  her  face,  how  wan! 
Her  bright  eye  glazed  the  while. 
Features  that  were  anguish  drawn. 
Now  wreathes  them  in  a  smile. 
And  has  her  guileless  spirit  flown? 
Her  young  life's  journey  done? 
Has  death  my  floweret  mown? 
She,  wreaths  of  immortelles  won? 
Fly  back  again  sweet  spirit  dove. 
And  nestle  in  these  waiting-  arms; 
Let  these  yearning  eyes  my  love 
Again  behold  celestial  charms. 
Linger  near  awhile  dear. 
Amid  these  changing  scenes; 
Let  me  feel  thy  presence  near. 
As  heaven's  purifying  beams. 
This  worn  ari-ay  soon  I  will  lay 
Aside  for  garments  bright. 
And  you  and  I  together  stray. 
Out  into  a  world  of  light. 


LIFE. 

Life,  a  sphere  for  effort  grand ; 
A  fathomless  sea  without  a  shore ; 
An  hour  glass  with  wasting  sand, 
A  realm  of  mystery  none  explore. 
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REV.  JAMES  THOMAS  WARD. 

Born:  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Aug.  21, 1820. 
The  poems,  which  are  chiefly  religious,  of  the 
Hev.  James  Thomas  Ward,  have  appeared  in 
the  leading  christian  publications  of  America. 

He  is  prL-sident  of  the-  thuolugical  seminary  of 


the  methodist  protestant  church,  at  West- 
minster, Maryland.  The  Rev.  Ward  has  been 
in  the  ministry  for  half  a  century. 


SPRING  SONG. 
Awake  my  soul!  thy  tribute  bring 
To  him  who  sends  returning  Spring; 
Mountain  and  vale  resound  his  praise. 
And  grateful  song  should  mortals  raise. 
Through  Winter  long,  his  grace  was  near. 
Amid  the  gloom  to  bless  and  cheer; 
And  now,  that  gloom  itself  removed 
Gives  proof  anew  how  much  beloved. 
He  ever  loved  —  he  loves  us  still, 
Let  us  delight  to  do  his  will; 
With  opening-  Spring-  renew  thy  vows 
My  soul!  and  now  to  duty  rouse. 
As  streams  go  rippling  to  the  sea, 
As  violets  bloom  in  modesty, 
As  everything-  in  nature's  round. 
In  service  of  its  God  is  found  :— 
So,  oh  my  soul !  be  thou  each  hour 
Employed,  with  every  gift  and  power. 
Thy  Savior   and  thy  God  to  own, 
And  make  his  truth  and  mercy  known. 


Be  good,  through  his  assisting  grace. 
Do  good  to  all,  each  chance  embrace; 
Through  life  to  God  thy  tribute  bring. 
And  thout  shall  find  unending  Spring. 


THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS. 
The  world  of  books  is  a  wonderful  world, 

Embracing  all  facts  and  fancies ; 
And   through  it  the    mind  may  be  rapidly 
whirl'd. 

As  the  car  of  thought  advances. 
But  not  too  rapidly  should  we  go. 

If  we  would  behold  its  beauties. 
And  learn  the  lessons  we  need  to  know 

To  fit  us  for  life's  great  duties. 
The  traveler  through  it,  if  he  be  wise. 

Will  pause  at  every  station, 
And  take  due  time  for  his  mental  eyes 

To  make  full  observation. 
How  many  the  lessons  he  thus  may  learn, 

For  future  profit  and  pleasure ! 
Each  answering  some  good,  in  turn, 

For  hours  of  business  or  leisure. 
But  the  best  of  all  in  this  world  of  books 

In  the  Book  that  God  has  given. 
To  guide  the  soul,  through  all  life's  crooks. 

To  an  endless  home  in  heaven. 


THE  "  PUNCTIJALITY  TICKET." 
Mamma,  don't  you  hear  the  bell 

With  its  merry  chime? 
That  is  for  the  Sunday  school  — 

I  want  to  be  in  time. 
Dress  me  quick  and  let  me  go 

In  my  class  to  be: 
They  give  a  ticket,  don't  you  know. 

For  punctuality. 
I  have  seven  tickets  now. 

And  when  I  get  ten 
They  a  book  will  give  to  me  — 

Oh,  I'll  be  happy  then ! 
Besides,  the  lessons  are  so  nice, 

My  teacher  is  so  good. 
She  always  gives  us  such  advice 

As  you  desire  she  should. 
She  tells  us  of  the  Sa-sdor  kind 

Who  came  from  heaven  above. 
And  showed  us  how  the  way  to  find 

To  him  whose  name  is  Love. 
Then  dress  me  quick  and  let  me  go, 

I'll  trip  with  joy  along. 
And  reach  my  class  in  time  to  join 

In  the  sweet  children's  song. 
'Tis  all  about  that  Savior  dear 

Who  gave  his  life  for  me. 
And  I  will  sing  it  with  the  rest 

If  I  but  punctual  be. 
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ALVARO  F.  GIBBENS. 

Born:  Parkersburg,  Va.,  March  1, 1837. 
After  receiving'  his  education,  Alvaro  taught 
in  Missouri  at  La  Grange  college  In  1861.  He 
has  held  many  positions  of  public  trust,  and 
in  1866  became  one  of  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  Parkersburg  Gazette.  Since 
then  he  has  been  connected  with  several  pub- 
lications and  held  government  clerkships. 
Forthe  past  twenty   jcn^   "^Ir  Gilihcns  has 


ALVARO  F.  GIBBENS. 

been  a  contributor  of  poems  and  other  liter- 
ary articles  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country,  and  has  read  poems  before  the 
Press  Association  of  Louisiana  and  other  in- 
stitutions. In  1865  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  Mr.  Gibbens  is  one  of  the  e"ditors  of 
Prominent  Men  of  West  Virginia,  an  histor- 
ical illustrated  work  of  some  nine  hundred 
pages.  He  has  a  volume  of  poems  in  pre- 
paration entitled  Sparks  from  Thought's  An- 
vil, which  he  hopes  soon  to  publish. 
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THE  SPIRIT'S  PETITION. 
Out  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 

I  stand  and  knock  at  the  door, 
Master  of  all  in  the  heavens, 

As  others  have  stood  before. 
Feebly  I  ask  for  an  entrance, 

Earnest  and  trustingly  too; 


Grant  but  the  word  of  admittance, 

And  I  shall  follow  them  through. 
Out  in  the  darkness  of  midnights. 

Among  the  profane  and  the  poor, 
I  tread  as  a  pilgrim  in  search  of 

A  light  through  the  open  door. 
I  know  there  are  riches  and  knowledge. 

Where  worship  the  faithful  and  true, 
I  long  for  the  veil  to  be  parted,— 

I  long  for  the  Temple  to  view. 
Out  in  this  world  of  commotion, 

Where  sorrows  o'ershadow  the  way, 
Oh,  Master  of  all  in  the  heavens, 
I  journey  in  search  of  the  day; 
I  wait  for  the  light  of  the  dawning, 

As  others  have  waited  before, 
A  pilgrim  from  earth  to  the  heavens, 

I  wait  and  knock  at  the  door. 
I  stand  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 

And  gaze  at  the  bright  starry  sky, 
My  heart  leaps  out  in  petition 

To  pass  up  the  ladder  on  high : 
For  I  know  there  is  joy  in  the  mansion 

Where  brothers  have  hastened  before, 
A  pilgrim  from  earth  to  the  heavens, 

I  wait  and  knock  at  the  door. 


WHAT  IS  THAT  TO  THEE? 
Through  the  forest  runs  a  i-iver. 

Restlessly  and  free. 
Singing  as  it  onward  rushes. 

Searching  for  the  sea. 
Thus  my  heart  has  long  been  searching, 

Lena  Nora,  thee. 
Lena  Nora,  Lena  Nora, 

Thou  art  dear  to  me. 
And  my  heart  is  very  lonely; 

What  is  tha,t  to  thee? 
1  have  loved  the  sunshine  peeping 

Through  the  forest  tree. 
And  the  bird-songs  on  the  mountain, 

And  the  rolling  sea; 
But  I'll  never  love  them  longer 

If  thou  love  not  me. 
Lena  Nora,  Lena  Nora, 

Thou  art  dear  to  me. 
And  there's  nothing-  else  I  care  for. 

If  thou  love  not  me. 
In  a  grove  beside  the  streamlet 

Stands  a  cottage  fair. 
Where  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows 

Fill  the  dewy  air, 
And  the  very  birds  are  sighing 

For  a  footstep  there. 
Lena  Nora,  Lena  Nora, 

Dear  thou  art  to  me. 
And  this  heart  is  very  lonely, 

Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 
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MRS.  JOSIE   F.  CAPPLEMAX, 

Born:  Champaign,  III.,  June  28, 1859. 
When  about  eight  years  of  ag-e  the  parents  of 
this  lady  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  later  to  Okolona,  Mississippi,  where  she 
now  resides   with   her    hushaud,  whom    she 


MRS.  JOSIE  F.  CAPP- 

married  in  1880.  She  graduated  in  1876,  receiv- 
ing- the  gold  medal  in  senior  composition. 
Mrs.  Cappleman  has  written  some  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  poetry,  almost  all  of  which  has 
received  publication.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
press  association  of  Mississippi. 
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LITTLE  HANDS. 
Dear  little  hands,  kind  little  hands, 

Dear  and  kind  as  can  be, 
Hands  that  I  feel  hold  all  the  world. 

And  are  dearer  than  life  to  me. 
Good  little  hands,  warm  little  hands. 

Warm  as  the  heart  by  their  side, 
Warm  when  tlie  world  and  its  ways  have 
chilled. 

And  friends  have  failed  whom  we  tried. 
Bold  little  hands,  brave  little  hands. 

Bold  and  brave  as  can  be,  [wiles. 

Hands  that  will  brave  the  world   and  its 

Just  for  the  sake  of  me. 
Tried  little  hands,  true  little  hands, 

True,  and  oft  tried  they  be. 
Hands  that  will  toil  the  whole  night  thi-ough 


In  their  loving  concern  for  me. 
Know  we  not  all  some  loved  little  hands. 

That  are  dear,  and  brave  and  true? 
Aye;  and  for  them  we'd  lay  down  our  lives. 

Or  aught  that  a  mortal  can  do? 

0  loved  little  hands  now  leaping  with  life. 
All  chilly  they'll  some  day  be ;  [sight. 

Then  care  and  caress  them,  ere  folded  from 
For  the  term  of  eternitv. 


A  PLEA. 

I  have  watched  the  children  playing 

With  the  countless  odds  and  ends. 
Such  as  children  glean  together 

In  their  mystic  little  dens. 
I  have  watched  their  mute  emotions 

Ever  changing  with  the  hours. 
And  I  find  they  have  their  heart-aches 

The  same  as  we  have  ours. 
I  have  seen  their  frightened  faces 

When  a  glorious  golden  hair. 
From  out  the  dolly-kingdom. 

Had  suddenly  gone  back  there; 
And  have  heard  their  sighs  and  heart-sobs 

When  they  realized  the  blow. 
Then  isn't  dollj-'s  death  to  them 

Just  as  a  mother's  woe. 
Yet  we  smile  upon  their  folly. 

Or  chide  them  for  their  grief, 
Little  thinking  of  their  anguish  — 

That  their  feelings  need  relief: 
Never  heeding,  never  halting 

To  reck  that  childhood's  heart. 
Of  all  that's  good  in  nature. 

Is  the  best—  the  purest  part. 
But,  can  you  not  remember. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Of  just  such  crushing  sorrow 

As  these  little  darlings  know? 
And  for  days  and  days  together 

Have  mourned  some  broken  toy. 
And  wondered  that  your  elders 

Should  not  your  grief  alloy? 
Do  you  think  because  its  childhood. 

And  childhood's  heart  is  light. 
That  these  ceaseless  little  crosses 

Cannot  their  beings  blight? 
Oh,  hear  that  soulful  cobbing. 

And  see  those  tearful  showers ! 
Ahl  children  have  their  heart-aches 

The  same  as  we  have  ours. 
Then  soothe  that  childish  sorrow. 

And  smooth  the  throbbing  head. 
As  tho'  it  were  a  mother 

When  mourning  for  her  dead: 
And  the  little  heart  will  thank  you 

In  the  years  that  are  to  be; 
Aye,  remember  that  the  children 

Have  heart-aches  just  as  we. 
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MILTON  H.  MARBLE. 

Born:  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  March  16, 1839. 
The  subject  of    this  sketch  has  been  corres- 
pondent to  various  pubhcations,and  his  poems 

have  appeared   in  the    Western   Eural,  Phila- 


MILTON  H.   -i..l.L.i-x.. 

delphia  Ledger,St.  Louis  Magazine,  Peterson's 
Magazine,  and  tlie  local  press  generally.  He 
is  now  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Table 
Rock,  Nebraska. 


LOVE'S  BLINDNESS. 
"  Come  be  mj-  Fairj-,  Mabel, 

And  give  me  a  gift  to-day, 
A  gift  that  sliall  hist  till  the  Present 

Embraces  the  great  for  Aye." 
"  I  will  be  thy  Golden  Fairy, 

Wliat  would  thy  heart's  wish  l5e?  " 
And  the  laugh  of  the  beautiful  Mabel, 

Sounded  so  sweet  to  me. 
"Not  a  costly,  lordly  mansion. 

Not  a  gift  of  golden  pelf; 
But  the  gift  I  ask  for,  Mabel, 

Is  naught  but  thy  own  dear  self." 
"Oh!  blindest  of  all  blind  mortals," 

She  said  in  a  voice  so  low, 
"  The  gift  you  ask  me  for,  darling, 

I  gave  you,  long,  long  ago." 
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WAITTNG. 
Only  in  the  Eealm  of  Dream-land 
Have  I  seen  her  beaming  face. 


Only  in  imagination 

Has  her  form  as  yet  a  place; 
But,  I  know  the  bright  Ideal 

Into  Real  soon  shall  bloom. 
And  this  maid  shall  come  to  bless  me 

As  the  Soul-Queen  of  my  Home. 
Oft  when  slumber  comes  to  woo  me 

To  her  fond  and  close  embrace, 
There  arises  up  before  me 

With  a  smile,  a  beaming  face, 
Seeming  far  too  fair  a  vision 

For  this  earthly  sphere  of  ours, 
As  if  born  to  deck  the  otlier 

World  of  bright,  unfading  flowers ! 
So  I  wait  for  buds  to  blossom. 

Knowing  it  will  not  be  long; 
While  the  bright  and  fairy  vision 

Conies  to  make  my  soul  most  strong, 
And  I  know  the  bright  Ideal 

Into  Real  soon  shall  bloom. 
And  this  maid  shall  come  to  bless  me 

As  tlie  Soul-Queen  of  my  Home ! 


WHO  WILL  CARE? 
When  I  sleep  beneath  the  fiowers. 

In  the  churchyard  on  the  hill; 
And  the  years  seem  but  as  hours 

To  my  form  so  cold  and  still  — 
And  my  spirit  soars  in  gladness 

To  its  bUssf  ul  home  above. 
Who  will  care?  and  who,  in  sadness. 

Who  will  drop  one  tear  of  love? 

Who  will  care?  no  one  will  miss  me 

From  the  busy  walks  of  life. 
When  along  my  grave  thej'  pass  me. 

Where  I  rest  all  free  from  strife ! 
Who  will  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow 

That  I  passed  from  earth  so  soon. 
That  there  dawned  a  brighter  morrow 

For  me  ere  I  I'eached  ms'  noon? 
Should  one  loved  one  chance  to  wander 

Down  a-through  the  churchyard  gate. 
Sit  down  by  my  grave  to  ponder 

O'er  the  problem  of  my  fate  — 
Drop  a  tear-gem,  cast  a  flower 

There,  'twould  seem  as  golden  rain, 
It  would  prove  a  glorious  hour 

That  I  had  not  lived  in  vain! 


AN  IMMORTELLE. 

EXTRACT. 

I  took  a  little  tiny  seed, 
You  might  not  dream  contained  a  treasure. 
And  placed  it  in  its  earthlj'  bed ; 

When,  after  days  and  days  of  leisure, 
I  saw  a  little  tender  plant 

Spring  gently  up,  from  old  Earth's  bosom. 
And  knew  that  soon  a  precious  bud 

Would  come,  and  afterward  a  blossom ! 
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JAMES  HENDERSON,  M.D. 

Born:  Canada,  April  7,  1857. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
in   the   Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser   and 
other  publications.    He  is  no'w  practicing  his 


DR.  JAMES  HENDERSON. 

profession  at  Bad  Axes,  Michigan.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson will  soon  issue  a  book  of  his  poems  and 
essays.  His  poems  have  received  very  flatter- 
ing praises  from  the  press  and  public. 


A  SPEIG  OF  HEATHER. 
A  sprig  of  Scottish  heather 

They  have  sent  me  o'er  the  sea, 
From  Grampion's  stately  mountain  foot, 

Where  oft  I  wandered  free, 
To  pluck  the  wee  blue  flowers 

That  won  my  childish  heart 
And  bound  me  so  to  native  land. 

That  death  alone  can  part. 
When  last  I  looked  on  Forfarshire 

And  Grampion's  Hills  beside, 
I  felt  my  blood  course  faster 

And  my  heart  was  filled  with  pride; 
For  I  felt  where'er  I  wandered, 

Be  it  far  or  be  it  near. 
No  hame  like  Scotland's  Highlands, 

Would  to  me  be  half  so  dear. 
Oh  welcome,  sprig  of  heather, 

Tou  are  doubly  dear  to-day, 
As  I  press  you  to  my  bosom, 

O'er  a  thousand  leagues  away. 


And  my  mind  reverts  to  Scotia, 
Where  the  heather  cheered  my  sire; 

And  I  see  at  foot  of  Grampiou  Hills, 
The  bairnes  of  Forfarshire. 


ELLEN  OF  DUNBY. 

Oh,  'twas  but  a  whitewashed  cabin. 

On  a  barren  hill  beyond; 
But  a  something  hung  around  it. 

That  made  my  heart  grow  fond; 
And  I  quietly  stopped  to  listen, 

To  those  notes  so  full  and  sweet; 
'Twas  an  Irish  maiden  singing. 

And  her  words  I'd  fain  repeat. 
For  my  heart  sank  low  within  me. 

And  I  smothered  up  a  sigh, 
As  I  thought  of  lonely  Eileen, 

Lovely  Eileen  of  Dunbwy ; 
As  she  sung  to  the  breezes  wafting 

Those  sweet  notes  across  the  sea, 
Oh,  could  her  love  but  listen 

To  the  song  that  greeted  me. 
Oh,  'twas  Eileen,  lovely  Eileen, 

Faithful  Eileen  of  Dunbwy 
As  she  strolled  without  the  cabin 

That  had  caught  my  wandering  eye. 
Eileen,  singing  to  her  lover, 

As  he  dwelt  far  o'er  the  main; 
True  to  Ireland  still  and  Eileen, 

Safe  beyond  the  captive's  chain. 
Lovely  Eileen  sweetly  warbled, 

'Till  within  the  cabin  door. 
Stood  her  aged  mother  calling 

"Eileen,  Eileen,  come  asthore; 
Tou  will  break  me  heart  me  darlin'. 

Don't  be  strollin'  there  alone, 
Don't  be  grievin'  so  for  Terrance, 

He  will  come  some  daj',  ochone." 
Soft  the  shades  of  even  gathered. 

Soft  those  notes  fell  on  my  ear: 
And  the  evening  twihght  found  me 

Deep  in  thought,  still  lingering  near. 
For  no  fairer  maid  had  over 

O'er  my  spirits  cast  her  spell. 
All  unconscious  of  your  conquest. 

Faithful  Eileen  fare  you  well. 
Beauteous  Eileen  sing  your  love  song 

As  the  lark  sings  to  his  mate. 
Dwell  upon  that  barren  hillside, 

Nature's  queen  in  rural  state. 
Charm  the  heart  of  each  lone  minstrel, 

That  may  chance  to  pass  you  by. 
But  be  true,  be  true  to  Terrance, 

Lovelv  Eileen  of  Dunbwy. 


THE  BELLS  OF  JOHNSTOWN. 
In  mute  abjection. 
And  sad  reflection, 
T  often  dream 
Of  those  Johnstown  bells: 
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MRS.  ALMA  P.  HAYDEN. 

Born:  Limerick,  Me.,  1856. 
This  lady  g-ained  the  first  prize  for  composi- 
tion aud  in  scholarship  earzied  the  rank  of 
valedictorian.  At  the  alumni  receptions  she 
has  several  times  delivered  the  poem.  She 
was  married  in  1886  to  Charles  Herbert  Hay- 
den,  with  whom  she  now  resides  in  Lewistou, 


MRS.  ALJIA  PENDEXTER   HAYDEN. 

Maine.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Hayden  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Tran- 
script, Globe,  Portland  Transcript,  and  other 
periodicals.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  taught 
school  for  seven  years.  Personally  Mrs.  Hay- 
den Is  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  with 
blue  eyes,  dark  brown  hair,  and  is  a  very  en- 
tertaining conversationalist. 
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WHEN  THE  SHIP  WENT  DOWN. 
What  was  thy  cry,  O  sailor  lad. 

In  the  wild  storm's  roaring  sound? 
What  was  thy  thought,  O  sailor  lad. 

When  the  ship  went  down? 

Was  thy  thought  of  the  childhood's  home. 

In  a  far-off  eastern  town. 
And  thy  cry  to  the  loved  ones  there. 

When  the  ship  went  down? 
Didst  know  they  would  pity  thy  fate, 

As  they  sadly  gather  round. 
To  hear  the  tale  of  that  fearful  night 

When  the  ship  went  down? 


Alas!  their  grief  comes  late,  too  late. 

In  the  deep  grave  thou  hast  found. 
And  the  mother-land  sent  back  no  word, 

When  the  ship  went  down. 
But  the  Lord  of  seas  was  close  beside ; 

His  voice  'mid  the  breaker's  sound 
Said,  "  I  am  with  thee,  fear  thou  not," 

When  the  ship  went  down. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 
It  was  such  a  discreet  little  letter. 

Not  formal  enough  to  be  cold. 
Not  fond  enough  to  encourage 

The  reader  to  love  and  be  bold. 
It  held  him  at  right  proper  distance, 

No  sweet  words  or  dead  give-away. 
Yet  somehow  it  filled  him  with  gladness 

And  brightened  the  whole  prosy  day. 
For  he  read  her  love  all  unspoken. 

And  he  had  the  assurance  to  write : 
"  My  dearest,  expect  me  at  Lakewood 

On  the  late  train  Saturday  night." 
Then  he  said  that  day  in  the  office 

He  should  take  a  week  out  of  town. 
That  his  sister  was  off  in  the  country, 

And  he  "  really  must  make  a  run  down.'' 
O,  happy  the  lover  whose  sweetheart, 

Tho'  prudent  and  shy  she  may  be. 
Leaves  hid  'neath  the  lines  of  her  letter 

Some  message  he  only  can  see ! 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WOELD. 
She  used  to  wait  for  him  down  by  the  gate. 

With  a  rosebud  pinned  in  her  curls, 
With  a  smile  and  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  so 
sweet, 
He  vowed  her  the  dearest  of  girls ! 
Now  she  meets  him  at  noon  with  her  hair  up 
in  pins, 
On  her  face  is  an  ominous  frown,   [est  man. 
As  she  calls  out  in  shrill  tones,  "  You  stupid- 

You've  forgotten  my  eiTand  in  town!  " 
And  he  —  well,  he  isn't  exactly  the  same; 

Quite  different  from  four  years  ago,     [tect. 
When  he  promised  to  cherish,  to  love,  to  pro- 

And  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  you  know. 
Now  the  watch  dog  protects  her  at  night  while 
he  goes 
Away  to  his  club  or  to  dine. 
And  he  grumbles  and  finds  fault,  and  uses 
harsh  words, 
When  he's  taken  too  freely  of  wine. 
So  the  picture  has  changed  since  he  asked  her 
to  be 
His  loving  and  meek  little  wife. 
When  he  swore  that  to  make  her  happiness 
sure 
Should  be  the  grand  aim  of  his  life ! 
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LUCY  MORRIS  CHAFFEE. 

Born:  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  Nov.  20, 1836. 
For  twenty  years  this  lady  taught  school. 
Verses  always  had  a  charm  for  Miss  Chaffee, 
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and  her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
publications  of  America.  She  also  writes 
prose  occasionally  for  the  eastern  periodical 
press. 

TO  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
Dear  busy  hand,  so  wont  so  long 

The  fair  white  page  to  trace, 
In  gentle  ministry  and  strong 
Dispensing  generous  wealth  of  song 

And  verse  of  sweetest  grace. 
To  talie  thee  once  would  be  delight, 

Because  we  claim  thee  kin 
By  sympathy  —  in  daring  spite 
Of  will  of  thine,  or  mile,  or  hight. 

Or  social  line  between. 
And  busy  brain,  whose  patient  play 

Has  wrought  us  pleasure  so, 
In  opening  for  us  far  away 
Enchanted  galleries  of  to-day 

And  of  the  long  ago,— 
Whose  sceneries,  rich  with  cottage,  tower. 

Sea,  mountain,  stream  and  lake. 
Have  held  our  eyes  for  many  an  hour,— 
We  feel  thine  artful,  artless,  power. 
And  glad  confession  make. 


Dear  heart,  whose  faith  and  hope  and  love 

Do  make  cold  words  so  warm. 
And  find  for  doubt,  the  floods  above. 
Always  some  olive-leaf  to  prove 

The  passage  of  the  storm. 

We  court  the  friendships  thou  hast  wrought, 

The  charms  thy  loves  can  lend. 
Till  many  a  form  thy  fruitful  thought 
Has  into  mystic  being  brought. 

Seems  like  our  household  friend. 

Of  "  one  dead  lamb,"  one  "  open  door," 

One  "  solemn  voice  and  slow," 
Of  many  a  shape  that  comes  once  more 
With  noiseless  footsteps  on  the  floor. 

Ah !  yes,  we  know  —  we  know. 

At  "  Children's  Hour  "  we've  seen  them  glide 

Softly  —  for  siege  prepared  — 
Then,  victor-victims,  fast  inside 
The  tender-hearted  "  dungeon  "  hide, 

"Grave,"  "laughing,"  "golden-haired." 

What  rhythm,  witching  to  our  ears. 

In  Plymouth  story  rings. 
And  follows  far,  through  hopes  and  fears. 
Patient  Evangeline  for  years. 

And  her  sad  victory  sings ! 

War's  "  Miserere  "  on  the  air, 

Christ's  "Peace"  and  God's  "Good-will," 
The  sweet-voiced  reading  after  care. 
The  clock's  "  forever  "  on  the  stair. 

Are  sounds  that  echo  still. 
With  "  God  o'erhead  and  heart  within," 

Dear  songful  soul,  sing  on. 
Till  thou  Shalt  reach  that  "  wayside-inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin," 

When  sets  thy  westering  sun. 
Beyond  this  strangely-changing  lot  — 

Beyond  these  pictures  dim  — 
Be  thine  the  life  where  death  comes  not. 
Thine  "  Ultima  "  of  this  forgot 

In  that  life's  perfect  hymn. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

EXTRACT. 

The  years  are  full  of  men's  wedding  days, 

The  altars,  of  bridal  gifts; 
And  high  o'er  the  festive  scenes  of  joy. 

How  many  a  curtain  lifts! 
Ay,  the  sun  sets  not  on  a  single  day 

Unmarked  by  the  solemn  vow 
Of  two  to  abide  in  each  other's  love. 

Till  one  to  the  grave  shall  go. 
But  when  the  years  from  each  plighting 
time 

Have  woven  the  lives  of  men 
Into  half  the  web  of  a  century. 

Ah!  where  are  the  pledgers  then? 
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MILLEN  SANFORD  GREENE. 

Born  :  N.  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec.  23, 1825. 
This  gentleman  worked  on  a  farm  in  his 
youth,  taught  school  in  winter,  and  his  leis- 
ure hours  were  passed  in  studj'.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  Mr.  Greene  went  to  sea,  and 
continued  in  that  employment  for  six  years. 
After  his  return  he  again  took  up  the  avoca- 


JIILLEN  SAXFORD  GREENE. 

tion  of  a  school  teacher,  which  he  followed  for 
twelve  years,  when  he  entered  a  counting 
room.  In  1869  he  entered  the  insurance  and 
real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  remained.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Greene  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  poetry  and  music,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  writing-  a  series  of  Fireside 
Stories  in  verse,  with  sketches  of  social  chat. 
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MY  MOTHER'S  SONG.  - 
'*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives. 
What  comfort  this  sweet  sentence  gives;" 

My  mother  often  sung. 
In  soothing  numbers,  soft  and  mild. 
To  me,  when  I,  a  fretful  child. 

Unto  her  bosom  clung. 
I  could  not  know  the  sense  of  pain, 
That,  mingled  with  the  sweet  refrain. 

Her  gentle  spirit  wrung! 
I  could  not  know  the  weight  of  care. 
With  which  she  breathed  for  me  the  prayer 

That  trembled  on  her  tongue 
That  love-wrought  cadence  to  my  ears 
Comes  floating  down  the  stream  of  years 


In  tones  that  seem  divine ! 
My  soul  is  lulled  to  calm  repose. 
As  when  of  yore,  at  daylight's  close. 

She  laid  her  face  to  mine. 
And  now,  beyond  the  mystic  veil, 
Angelic  voices  never  fail 

That  song  of  love  to  swell ; 
The  Heavenly  chorus  greets  her  ears, 
In  praise  of  Him,  who  thro'  long  years 

She  loved  and  served  so  well. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SEA. 
What  news  art  bringing  from  over  the  sea. 

Thou  foam-capped  billows  of  brine? 
What  messages  art  thou  whispering  to  me. 

As  thy  white  lips  beckon  to  mine? 
T  laj^  mine  ear  on  thy  wave-washed  sand. 

And  list  to  the  undertone,  [strand. 

That  comes  with  the  surge  from  the  far-off 

Like  the  sobs  of  a  distant  moan. 
It  comes  like  soft  music  into  my  soul, 

In  cadences  plaintive  and  low! 
It  seems  like  the  dirge  which  the  ages  unroll. 

As  I  list  to  thy  rhythmical  flow. 
Is  it  sweet  sounds  from  the  coral  isles. 

Where  the  sea-god's  temples  are? 
The  chanting  of  priests  In  the  deep  defiles. 

That  lead  to  their  place  of  prayer? 
Is  it  the  moan  of  a  dying  gale. 

Whose  breath  is  well  nigh  spent. 
Bearing  its  load  with  a  sorrowing  wail. 

From  the  islands  of  discontent? 
Is  it  thy  lullaby  song  to  repose 

When  the  sunset  portal  unbars,  [goes. 

As  thy  wave-rocked  cradle,  when  the  daylight 

Lulls  in  thy  bosom  the  stars? 
Is  it  the  suppliant  pleadings  and  cries 

Of  languishing  sea-nymphs  that  weep  [skies 
While  breathing  their  love  to  the  tremulous 

Way  down  in  thy  fathomless  deep! 
Not  there!  my  spirit  bows  with  reverent  fear. 

When  the  on-coming  billows  I  greet; 
For  the  voice  of  thy  Great  Greater  I  hear. 

As  they  foam  and  dash  at  my  feet. 


TO  SAINT  VALENTINE. 
My  dear  old  saint,  I  thee  implore 
To  kindly  pass  my  errors  o'er. 
And  grant  that  in  thy  loving  heart 
Forgiveness  thou  to  me  impart. 
One  only  boon  from  thee  I  crave : 
The  best  that  e'er  immortals  gave; 
That  I  may  at  thy  holy  shrine 
Choose  Mary  for  my  valentine; 
And  may  her  kind  confiding  heart. 
Transfixed  by  love's  unerring  dart, 
Receive  the  message  so  divine. 
That  I'll  be  hers  and  she'll  be  mine. 
And  live  to  bless  Saint  Valentine. 
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ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD. 

Born:  Stanford,  N.Y.,  Aug.  14, 1835. 
In  political  and  journalistic  circles  Isaac  E. 
Sherwood  is  prominently  known  throughout 
the  union,  and  has  been  in  the  editorial  har- 
ness for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  the  present 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  Democrat  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Sherwood  enlisted  in  the  union 
army  in  1861,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war:  first  in  the  14th  Ohio  infantry  and  later 
in  the  111th,  which  he  commanded  in  over 


ISAAC  R.   SHERWOOD. 

thirty  battles.  This  hero  went  in  as  a  private 
and  came  out  a  brigadier-general.  Gen.  Sher- 
wood served  as  secretary  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  two  terms  and  represented  the  Toledo  dis- 
trict in  congress  in  1873-4.  While  Gen.  Sher- 
wood has  written  considerable  poetry,  includ- 
ing a  thrilling  epic  of  the  services  of  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee,  it  is  more  as  a  writer  of  hu- 
morous verse  in  which  he  has  won  most  dis- 
tinction. His  Army  Grayback,  a  poem  issued 
in  book-form,  profusely  illustrated,  has  had  a 
great  run  with  the  veterans,  both  north  and 
south.  Gen.  Sherwood  was  married  in  1859  to 
Miss  Kate  Brownlee,  a  lady  who  has  also  gain- 
ed quite  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  wiio  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page  of  this  work. 
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THE  SONG  AND  THE  BROOK. 

Among  the  joys  that  fade  not  with  the  dying- 
year 


Will  be  the  fond,  sweet  memory  of  your  bright 

face; 
So  pure  in  thought,  so  chastely,  softly,  fair,  so 

near 
My  heart's  ideal;  that,  when  in  smiles,  I  seem- 
ed to  trace 
The   long-shrined   image  of   a  face,  than  all 

more  dear 
To  manhood's  happiest  dreams,  Life  was  then 

to  me 
A  world  of  hope,  and  hope  a  full,  flowing  river 
Sunlit  and  silvery;  wending  to  a  far-off  sea, 
Whose  mists,  like  the  soft  haze  of  rainbows, 

take  their  flight. 
Fading  from  sight,  into  an  eternity  of  light. 
And  when  you  sang  "  The  Brook"  and  sent 

the  melody 
Of  song  on— "  on  forever;"  and  looked  with 

those  brown 
Eyes  so  gently  into  mine,  I  felt  that  I  would 

be 
A  brook,  to  have  the   echo  of    your   music 

drown 
My  own  sad  murmurs ;  and  while  you  stood 

upon  the  brink 
I  would  he  calm,  and  let  the  stilling  wavelets 

drink 
All  your  sheen  of  beauty;  and  as  the  kindlj- 

sun 
Mirrored  you  within  myself,  I  would  cease  to 

be 
Inanimate ;  but  every  gently  sipping  wave 
Would  softly  say  — "  Come  lave  thy  loveliness 

in  me! 
I  cannot  be  a  brook,  fair  girl,  nor  can  you  be 
The  better  part  of  my  uncertain  destiny; 
Yet  here's  my  hope,  my  prayer,  for  now,  for- 
ever! 
May  your  bright  life  flow  on  as  a  full  river: 
May  young  love's  fondest,  purest  joys  know 

no  surcease; 
But  bear  you  hopeful  as  a  soldier's  dreams  of 

peace. 

INCIDENTS  OF  PUT-IN-BAY. 

EXTRACT. 

And  I  was  there  among  the  fair 

To  while  the  twilight  hour  away; 
And  'twas  my  fate,  that  gentle  Kate, 
The  radiant  belle  -with  streammg  hair. 

Should  row  with  me  upon  the  Bay ! 
With  rugged  oar  I  hied  to  shore. 

Past  bold  Gibraltar's  rock  we  sped. 
The  rough-faced  moon  came  up  too  soon; 

For  where  on  earth  was  Katie's  head? 
Oh,  pallid  face;  O,  rumpled  lace! 
O,  streaming  hair;  O,  white  arms  bare! 

"  How  can  you  row  and  hold  me  so?  " 

The  dove-eyed  Kate  supinely  said. 
Loved  Island  Bay,  the  moonbeams  play 

Around  no  brighter  gem  than  this.     ■ 
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MRS.  K.M.  B.  SHERWOOD. 

Born:  Bedford  Springs,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 1841. 

Few  women  have  eotered  more  fully  into  the 
life  of  our  nation  than  Kate  B.  Sherwood. 
She  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social 
life  at  the  capitals  of  state  and  nation.  As  ed- 
itor of  the  woman's  department  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Tribune  she  really  founded 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  a  charitable  insti- 
tution that  is  known  throughout  the  United 
States.     Wlioii  but  oiffhto.m  ymi=;  of  nno  she 


MRS.   K.  M.  B.   SHERWOOD. 

was  married  to  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  an  editor 
and  publisher,  who  has  since  become  widely 
known  as  Gen.  I.R.  Sherwood,and  whose  name 
appears  in  this  work.  Many  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's poems  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  have  appeared  in  the  leading  publi- 
cations of  America.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  societies,  and  has  held  var- 
ious offices.  At  her  home  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the 
library  of  this  lady  is  filled  with  the  newest 
and  choicest  of  of  literature,  the  perusal  and 
study  of  which  she  takes  great  delight. 


FALL  IN. 
Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers ! 

The  reveille  is  heard. 
And  bivouac  and  picket 

Are  at  the  summons  stirred; 
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Fall  in,  that  you  may  answer 

The  roll-call  sounding  clear. 
And  when  the  sergeant  calls  your  name 

Prepare  to  answer  "Here!" 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers. 

And  rub  your  sleepy  eyes; 
The  mists  of  time  are  heavy 

Around  you  as  you  rise; 
The  friendships  on  the  musket  sworn 

Grow  rusty  as  its  lock; 
Fall  in  once  more,  touch  elbows. 

As  in  the  battle's  shock. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers, 

By  whatever  name  you  bear,— 
If  you've  made  the  march  through  Georgia, 

If  at  Richmond  you  were  there ; 
If  on  Lookout's  lofty  tablets 

You've  writ  your  names  in  blood. 
You've  stemmed  the  hosts  at  Franklin, 

Pouring  onward  like  a  flood. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers, — 

You  who  recall  the  day 
At  Corinth  on  the  battlefield  — 

The  dead  around  you  lay,   . 
When  Rosecrans  rode  down  the  lines 

To  Fuller's  old  brigade: 
"  I  take  my  hat  off  in  the  face 

Of  men  like  these,"  he  said. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers. 

You  who  from  Red  House  Bridge 
Moved  on  to  Chickamauga 

When  Thomas  held  the  ridge; 
Moved  on  with  gallant  Steedman 

That  day  he  broke  away 
Like  a  lion  from  his  covert 

When  he  heard  the  battle  bray. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers; 

Perchance  you  followed  well 
At  Kenesaw  with  Barker 

And  caught  him  when  he  fell; 
Perchance  j'ou  joined  the  wild  mad  cry 

That  through  the  army  ran: 
"  McPherson  and  revenge !"  then  smote 

The  foemen  rear  and  van. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers ; 

A  glory  crowns  you  still, 
For  marches  under  Sherman, 

For  raids  with  "  Little  Phil." 
Though  you  swore  by  Grant  or  Thomas, 

Or  by  Custer  early  dead. 
There  are  roses  for  each  bosom. 

There  are  laurels  for  each  dead. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers; 

Each  day  the  ranks  grow  small, 
Each  day  a  voice  grows  silent 

Heard  at  the  last  roll-call ; 
A  comrade's  voice  makes  answer 
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Where  was  heard  a  manly  shout : 
"Disabled  in  the  service, 
And  awaits  his  muster  out!" 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers ; 

A  few  more  flying  j-ears, 
And  roses  will  be  blooming 

Above  your  lowly  biers; 
The  roses  and  the  ivy 

And  the  lonely  myrtle  climb 
Above  the  sleeping-  millions 

Plumed  and  knighted  in  their  time. 

FaU  in,  fall  in,  old  soldiers, 

And  fight  your  battles  o'er, 
Until  above  the  last  low  bier 

The  wings  of  Freedom  soar, 
Stand  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart. 

In  Fame's  eternal  care. 
Until  the  great  reunion 

Unites  you  over  there. 


MARGUERITE. 

Like  a  glad  bride  asleep 

In  robes  of  white, 
Earth  smiles ;  and  yet  I  keep 

Sad  watch  to-night,— 
Saying,  "  Marguerite, 
Ma  petite  Marguerite, 
When  in  that  fair,  far  country  shall  we  meet, 
Marguerite?" 

I  waken  with  the  dawn 

And  say,  "  Her  eyes 
Look  from  wide  windows  on 

The  dear  south-sides. 
Where,  calling,  '  Marguerite, 
Ma  petite  Marguerite,' 
She  flung  white  oleanders  at  my  feet, 
Marguerite!" 

O  fair  child  of  the  sun. 

Can  I  say.  Come, 
Where  skies  are  chill  and  dun? 

My  heart  grows  dumb ! 
Oh,  speak.  Marguerite, 
Ma  petite  Marguerite, 
Can  love  make  all  climes  beautiful  and  sweet, 
Marguerite? 


ULRIC  DAHLGREN. 
A  flash  of  light  across  the  night, 

An  eager  face,  an  eye  afire ! 
O  lad  so  true,  you  may  yet  rue 

The  courage  of  your  deep  despair ! 

"  Nay,  tempt  me  not:  the  way  is  plain  - 
'Tis  but  the  coward  checks  his  rein ; 

For  there  they  lie 

And  there  they  cry 
For  whose  dear  sake  'twere  joy  to  die!'' 


He  bends  unto  his  saddle  bow. 

The  steeds  they  follow  two  and  two ; 
Their  flanks  are  wet  with  foam  and  sweat, 
Their  riders'  locks  are  damp  with  dew. 
"  O  comrades,  haste!  the  way  is  long. 
The  dirge  it  drowns  the  battle  song; 
The  hunger  preys. 
The  famine  slays. 
An  awful  horror  veils  our  ways!" 
Beneath  the  pall  of  prison  wall 

The  rush  of  hoofs  tliey  seem  to  hear; 
From  loathsome  guise  they  lift  their  eyes. 
And  beat  their  bars  and  bend  their  ear. 
"  Ah,  God  be  thanked !  our  friends  are  nigh ; 
He  wills  it  not  that  thus  we  die; 
O  fiends  accurst 
Of  want  and  thirst!" 
Our  comrades  gather, —  do  your  worst!" 
A  sharp  affright  runs  through  the  night. 

An  ambush  stirred,  a  column  reined; 
The  hurrying  steed  has  checked  his  speed, 
His  smoking  flanks  are  crimson  stained. 
O  noble  son  of  noble  sire, 
Thine  ears  are  deaf  to  our  desire! 
O  knightly  grace 
Of  valiant  race. 
Thy  grave  is  honor's  trystiug-place ! 
O  life  so  pure!  O  faith  so  sure! 

O  heart  so  brave,  and  true  and  strong ! 
With  tips  of  flame  is  writ  your  name. 

In  annaled  deed  and  storied  song! 
It  flares  across  the  solemn  night, 
It  glitters  in  tlie  radiant  light; 
A  jewel  set 
Unnumbered  j^et. 
In  our  republic's  coronet! 


THE  VETERANS  AT  LINCOLN  S  HOME- 
STEAD. 
Wrinkled  and  bronzed  the  battle-heroes  stood 
Where  erst,  retreating  through  the  open  door. 
The  sad  apostle  of  high  brotherhood 
Paced  anguished  hours    across  the  humble 

floor. 
With     mighty     prophecies     absorbed,    o'er- 

wrought 
With  dark   foreboding's    and   o'ermastering 

thought. 
The  pangs  of  mounting  from  the  common 

clod 
To  kingship,  priesthood,  fellowship  with  God. 
O  heroes,  brothers,  in  the  same  pure  cause 
Of  holier  living  and  godlier  laws! 
The  form  is  vanished  and  the  footsteps  still. 
But  from  the  silence  Lincoln's  answers  thrill ; 
"Peace,  chai-ity  and  love!"  In  all  the  world's 

best  needs 
The  master  stands  transfigured  in  his  deeds. 
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FRANKLIN  S.  NOATMAN. 

Born:  Wethersfield,  N.Y.,  July  31, 1858. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Noatman  are  generally  on 
current  topics,  and  have  consequently  always 
been-s^tll  hm  rhcil     TT.-  is  the  pot  l-rom  spon- 


FRANKLIN  S.   NOATMAN. 

dent  and  agent  of  the  Attica  News.  Mr.  Noat- 
man is  well  known  as  the  Bard  of  North  Java, 
in  which  place  he  now  resides. 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 
Another  year?  Another  year! 

Is  ushered  into  birth ; 
Friends,  who  not  long  ago  were  here. 

No  more  inhabit  earth. 
Their  forms  are  hid  from  mortal  eyes. 

Low  in  the  silent  grave ; 
Tlieir  souls  have  flown  to  upper  skies. 

Unto  the  God  who  gave. 
These  sin-freed  ones,  not  long  ago. 

Mortal,  like  you  and  I, 
Were  strangers  in  this  vale  of  woe  — 

Like  them,  we,  too,  must  die ! 
How  little  we  consider  death, 

How  desperate  we  are  — 
Soon  we  will  stand  with  bated  breath. 

Before  the  judgment  bar! 
While  with  a  retrospective  view. 

On  past  events  we  gaze. 
May  we  our  covenants  renew. 

And  turn  from  evil  ways. 
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When  life's  adversities  are  past, 
This  pilgrimage  is  done. 

Oh  God !  may  we  all  meet  at  last 
In  our  eternal  home. 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

Ladies,  you  each  day  are  praying 

For  the  men  who  rule  to  make, 
Such  a  law  as  in  our  country 

Rum's  strong  manacles  will  break. 
For  the  cause  of  prohibition 

To  prevail,  the  thing  we  need. 
To  the  King  who  sits  in  Heaven, 

In  behalf  of  men  you  plead. 

Angels  drop  their  harps  to  listen 

As  they  walk  those  streets  of  gold. 
And  in  love  which  prompts  your  efforts. 

Their  true  approbation's  told. 
You  obedient  to  Heaven, 

Tread  the  path  which  they  have  trod. 
And  your  vows  with  theirs  united. 

Tell  the  victory  of  God. 
In  our  highways  men  are  reeling. 

While  their  wives  and  children  weep. 
Who  the  worst  results  of  drinking. 

In  their  helplessness  do  reap. 
Your  fair  sex  in  chains  are  writhing. 

Slaves  to  man  are  each  of  you— 
Rum  to  slay  seeks  love's  ambition. 

There  is  work  for  you  to  do. 
Noble  sisters  do  not  falter. 

Be  ambitious,  firm  and  true. 
In  the  cause  of  prohibition, 

God  and  man  both  look  to  you. 
You  must  bear  the  cross  of  duty  — 

Rest  from  toil  will  be  denied. 
Till  5'ou  cross  the  gentle  river. 

In  the  light  at  eventide. 
You  must  work  through  calm  and  tempest. 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
God  has  put  a  work  upon  j"ou. 

And  his  call  must  be  obeyed. 
In  the  path  in  which  he  leads  you. 

Serpents,  black  with  venom,  lie. 
But,  He  will  not  let  them  harm  you, 

If  for  Him  you  live  and  die. 
For  your  cause  to-day  I'm  praying. 

And  I  trust  you'll  pray  for  me. 
As  I  hope,  for  prohibition. 

To  be  found  e'er  firm  and  free. 
Rum  I  hate.    Tho'  not  a  drunkard, 

Its  results  I  keenly  feel. 
And  to  bless  a  soul  in  bondage, 

I  in  prayer  with  you  would  kneel. 
In  your  great  work,  gentle  sisters, 

I  the  situation  see. 
And  believe  it  rests  on  woman, 

Man  in  bondage  to  set  free. 
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REV.  ARTHUR  J.  LOCKHART. 

Born  :  Nova  Scotia,  May  5, 1850. 
The  poems  of  Rev.   Arthur  John  Lockhart 
have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  Can- 


ARTHUR  JOHN  LOCKHART. 

adian  publications.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Cherryiieid,  Maine.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  the  au- 
thor of  The  Masque  of  Minstrels,  The  Heart  in 
the  Sleeve,  etc. 


O  OCEAN. 


O  Ocean  !  restless,  deep,  and  lone! 

What  tribute  dost  thou  crave ! 
Thou  hast  one  fairest,  favorite  one  — 

The  g-enerous  and  the  brave. 
He  faded  from  the  yearning  shore 

With  bark  fleet-winged  and  free; 
He  comes  not  —  nor  deserts  thee  more, 

O  solitary  sea ! 

The  feet  of  sorrow  tread  not  where 

Thy  winds  and  billows  rave; 
No  flower  that  scents  the  summer  air 

Shall  blossom  on  his  g-rave. 
But,  'neath  the  waves  tumultuous  stir, 

And  tempests'  thunder  sweep. 
Low-rapt  in  weedy  sepulcher. 

He  rests  with  thee,  O  deep ! 


THE  MAIDEN  EVE. 
The  maiden  eve  is  a  bride  to-nig-ht. 
And  her  brow  is  bound  with  a  circlet  bright, 


And  her  robe  of  blue  in  every  fold 

Is  sprinkled  and  starred  with  dust  of  gold. 

And  I  at  the  holy  altar  stand. 

And  hold,  sweet  Mary,  thy  lily-white  hand; 

Fair  thy  face,  and  thine  eye  is  bright. 

And  thou,  meek  maid,  art  a  bride  to-night ! 


THE  LADY  IN  THE  PICTURE. 
In  my  room  from  the  rude  old  wall, 

Dinged  with  the  dust  of  years,  and  bare. 
Just  where  the  day's  last  sunbeams  fall. 

The  portrait  hangs  of  a  lady  fair; 
Pale  and  delicate,  stately  and  tall. 

Light  as  a  shower  of  snow  in  the  air ; 
Her  ej'es  are  stars,  and  they  shine  on  all 

From  the  billowy  brown  of  her  beauteous 
hair. 
No  nymph  of  river  or  lilied  lake. 

No  fairy  figure  on  forest  lea. 
No  creature  of  dreams  that  moves  to  make 

The  night-world  beautiful,  bright,  is  she; 
These  are  gone  when  we  start  and  wake ; 

Waking,  her  pictured  face  I  see; 
They  the  haunts  of  the  heart  forsake ; 

She  is  more,  as  a  woman,  to  me. 
Look  in  the  wonderful  deeps  of  her  eyes! 

See  the  calm  smile  on  her  face  that  reposes; 
Watch  the  high  spirit,  benignantly  wise. 

The  lofty  courage  her  mien  discloses; — 
A  breathing  song,  in  the  purest  guise, 

A  silent  poem  her  gaze  supposes; 
A  bosom,  birthplace  of  faintest  sighs; 

A  poet's  forehead,  whiter  than  roses. 
She  hath  homes  in  the  land  of  thought. 

She  hath  tarried  in  haunted  spaces; 
Folded  in  her  sweet  brain  hath  brought 

Odors  and  sounds  of  holy  places; 
And  oft  when  I  come  with  my  heart  o'er- 
wrought, 

Laden  with  frowns  of  darker  faces. 
She  drops  her  light  on  the  shadowed  spot, 

And  fills  my  spirit  with  charms  and  graces. 
Beautiful  lights  on  the  dim  old  wall, 

Clasp  her  'round  with  your  soft  embraces; 
Lofty  o'er  her  features  fall. 

And  fondly  cover  the  kindest  of  faces! 
Shine,  my  spirit  to  disenthrall  [traces ; 

Of  the  shadows  that  linger,—  the  care-worn 
While  the  smiling  welcome  she  gives  to  all 

Each  cold  repulse  of  the  world  effaces. 


EXTRACT. 
So  beautiful,  my  dai-ling! 

Our  lowly  life's  decline; 
And  softly  'round  our  parting  hour, 

The  lights  of  evening  shine; 
One  life,  with  faith  unbroken. 

One  love,  from  falsehood  free ; 
And,  by  God's  grace  in  a  holier  place. 

One  Heaven  for  thee  and  me. 
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GEORGE  W.  SNOW. 

Born:  Bangor,  Me.,  May  13,  1809. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Snow  taught 
school  in  North  Carolina,  but  three  years  later 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  has  re- 
sided ever  since.  He  then  was  employed  as  a 
copyist  in  the  offlee  of  the  cuimty  rejiister  of 


GEORGE    W.   SNOW. 

deeds,  and  subsequently  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  common  council.  In  1845  he  was  chosen 
city  clerk  and  retained  that  position  for 
twentj-seven  years.  Mr.  Snow  next  became 
clerk  in  the  bankrupt  court;  then  chosen  one 
of  the  city  assessors,  and  in  18T7  was  elected 
clerk  and  collector  of  the  city  water  depart- 
ment, which  position  he  still  retains. 


MEMORY'S  MAGIC  SPELL. 

With  what  strange,  mysterious  might 

O'er  the  spirit  steals  — 
Sudden  as  the  lightning's  flight. 

Startling  as  its  peals  — 
Wak'ning  thoughts  which  long  have  slept 

In  the  bosom's  cell  — 
Scenes  o'er  which  we've  smiled  or  wept  — 

Memory's  Magic  Spell. 

When  the  shade  of  twilight  grows 

Deeper  o'er  the  scene  — 
And  the  star  of  evening  glows 

With  the  diamond's  sheen  — 
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In  that  sweet  and  stilly  hour 

On  the  heart  will  swell 
Voices  of  the  past—  the  power 

Of  mem'ry's  Magic  Spell. 

'Mid  the  crowd  in  festal  halls 

As  the  joyous  strain 
On  the  'raptured  spirit  falls 

With  its  mystic  chain. 
Then  some  long  forgotten  tone 

Thrills  us  like  a  knell,— 
Then  upon  the  heart  is  thrown 

Memory's  Magic  Spell. 

Cradled  on  the  lonely  seas. 

At  deep  midnight's  hour  — 
There  will  come,  as  if  the  breeze 

From  the  far-ofC  shore 
Wafted  thoughts  of  loved  ones  lost  - 

Scenes  remembered  well  — 
Visions  of  the  happy  past  — 

Memory's  Magic  Spell. 

Time  nor  distance  can  control 

Memory's  wondrous  power 
Till  life's  currents  cease  to  roU; 

E'en  in  slumber's  hour 
Will  the  sleeper's  eyes  be  wet. 

Or  a  smile  will  tell 
That  in  dreams  is  potent  yet 

Memory's  Magic  Spell. 


THE  CRYSTAL  STREAM. 
For  me  no  more  the  wine  cup  fill, 

Dash  down  the  tempting  draught, 
Henceforth  its  subtle  venom  will 

No  more  by  me  be  quaffed. 

The  limpid  stream,  the  spark'ling  brook 

To  me  far  sweeter  seem. 
And  I've  the  madd'ning  bowl  forsook 
To  drink  the  crystal  stream. 

A  serpent  lurks  beneath  the  vine 
That  wreathes  the  goblet  round. 

And  in  the  ruddy,  sparkling  wine 
A  power  the  soul  to  wound. 

Then  turn  ye  from  its  wily  lure  — 
With  death  its  red  drops  teem  — 

The  poison  cup  for  aye  abjure. 
And  drink  the  crystal  stream. 

List  to  the  warning  voice  that  comes 
From  out  the  drunkard's  grave ! 

Look  on  the  wretched,  ruined  homes 
Where  drunken  maniacs  rave ; 

And  learn  that  grave— that  fate  to  shun  — 

That  wild,  delirious  dream. 
Then  dash  that  fatal  chalice  down 

And  drink  the  crystal  stream. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANNO  DOMINI   1861  AND 

A  PROPHECY. 
With  a  sadden'd  heart  I  greet  you. 
As  the  sun  comes  o'er  the  hilltops, 
Ushering  in  the  New  Year's  morning. 
Oh !  how  changed  —  how  strangelj'  altered 
Are  the  scenes  which  brightly  hailed  him. 
O'er  our  country's  broad  dominion, 
As  he  passed  the  orient  portal. 
Herald  of  last  New  Year's  advent. 
Then  smiled  peace  benignant  o'er  us, 
And  the  blessings,  rich  and  countless 
Which,  where  e'er  her  footstep  presses 
Ever  fall  upon  the  people, 
Filled  our  hearts  with  grateful  gladness. 
Union  then,  our  country's  glory— 
Of  our  stalwart  strength  the  parent. 
Gave  to  us,  among  the  nations 
Name  and  influence,  power  and  prestige, 
As,  when  in  the  azure  heavens. 
When  the  evening  shadows  deepen, 
Star  by  star,  like  new  creations. 
Brightly  bursts  upon  the  vision, 
So  upon  our  country's  banner 
Grew  the  stellar  constellation. 
Emblems  of  our  growth  and  union ; 
Making  strong  the  hearts  of  millions 
In  the  hope  of  final  triumph 
Of  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  — 
In  the  downfall  of  oppression. 
Thus  last  New  Year's  advent  found  us  — 
Honored  thus  before  the  nations. 
Proudly  leading  as  the  vanguard 
Of  humanity  and  progress. 

Now,  how  sad  the  scenes  that  greet  us! 
Fierce  rebellion  —  rampant  treason! 
Civil  war  with  all  its  horrors! 
Spread  dismay  and  death  and  ruin 
O'er  Missouri's  hills  and  valleys  — 
Sweep  with  fearful  desolation 
O'er  the  plains  of  fair  Virginia  — 
Like  a  narrowing,  fire'y  cordon. 
Presses  all  the  southern  borders 
On  the  ocean,  gulf  and  river. 
What  hath  brought  upon  our  country 
All  this  dread  ai-ray  of  evils? 
Who  hath  drawn  this  sword  of  treason? 
Who  hath  summoned  all  these  horrors? 
Who  hath  loosed  the  vengeful  monster 
Civil  war,  upon  our  people? 
Wherefore  hath  our  peace  been  broken 
And  our  nation's  arm  been  weakened? 
Till  each  despot  smiles  and  chuckles 
At  the  coming  doom  of  freedom  — 
Till  the  proud  and  boastful  Briton 
Dares  with  threatening  tone  insult  us. 
What  hath  done  this?  cursed  treason, 
After  thirty  years  of  plotting  — 
I    Foiled  in  all  its  schemes  —grown  desp'rate. 


Throws  away  its  mask  and  boldly 
Grasps  the  mighty  doric  columns 
Which  support  our  glorious  Union  — 
Striving  in  its  fiendish  malice 
To  destroy  the  fairest  temple 
Ever  raised  to  human  freedom. 
AVho  hath  marshaled  treason's  minions! 
Slavery's  champions  —  petty  tyrants 
O'er  the  feeble,  untaught  toilers, 
Afric's  children,  abject,  helpless  — 
These  are  they,  whose  mad  ambition. 
Dares  to  rend  our  starry  banner  — 
Dares  upon  its  folds  to  trample. 
Dares  invoke  war's  fiercest  tempests 
To  o'erwhelm  in  wreck  and  ruin 
Our  good  ship  of  state,  so  laden 
With  the  hopes  of  countless  millions. 
Though  their  names  be  here  unmentioned, 
Yet  oblivion  ne'er  shall  claim  them  — 
Faithful  history  shall  write  them 
On  the  roll  of  blackest  treason. 
And  from  age  to  age  transmit  them 
To  far  distant  generations. 
For  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all  men. 
Wherefore  all  this  damning  treason. 
Ask  you?    Wherefore  this  rebellion? 
Look !  behold  the  answer,  written 
Plainly  on  its  guilty  forehead^ 
That  the  proud  three  hundred  thousand, 
Owners  of  the  souls  and  bodies 
Of  four  million  ebon  helots- 
Saw  the  power  thej'  long  had  wielded 
O'er  the  other  thirty  millions 
Of  our  long-enduring  people. 
With  an  isolence  o'erbearing. 
Slipping  from  their  lordly  fingers. 

In  the  north  a  power  had  risen 
To  dispute  the  claim  of  empire. 
Made  by  slavocratic  thousands 
To  control  and  rule  the  millions. 
In  the  north  this  voice  was  sounding, 
In  a  tone  that  must  be  heeded  — 
Thus  far  —  but  not  one  step  farther 
Shall  these  proud  plantation  tyrant. 
Spread  the  curse,  the  blight,  pollution 
Of  their  worshiped  Institution 
On  our  country's  soil,  made  sacred 
By  our  father's  Declaration, 
To  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Therefore,  this  most  damning  treason, 
Therefore,  this  accursed  Rebellion. 
But  'twill  fail  —  its  patricidal. 
Guilty  arm,  upraised  in  passion. 
Trembling  even  now  with  terror. 
Soon,  in  paralytic  weakness. 
Shall  be  stricken  down  for  ever. 
Then  a  firmer,  better  L^nion 
Shall  enfold  our  happy  people. 
And  our  flag,  among  the  nations 
Shall  command  respect  and  honor. 
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MRS.  CLARA  M.  ALLANSON. 

Born  :  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  21, 1830. 
This  lady  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  to  George  Allanson.  Her  poems  have  ap- 
peared ill  various  magazines  and  the  local 
press  generally.    Mrs.  Allanson  is  the  mother 
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MRS.  CLARA  M.  ALLANSON. 

of  a  very  interesting  family ;  her  son,  Edward, 
has  gained  quite  a  local  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  he  is  represented  in  this  work.  Mrs. 
Allanson  will  publish  a  volume  of  her  poems 
in  the  near  future.  She  is  now  a  resident  of 
Anita,  Iowa. 

A  SILENT  LESSON. 
Tlie  sun  was  clouded,  and  my  heart 

Keflected  back  the  shade; 
The  raindrops  pattering  on  the  roof 

A  mournful  music  made. 
1  longed  to  solve  the  mist  and  doubts 

That  liemmed  my  spirit  in. 
And  read  the  precious  page  of  Truth, 

Without  a  line  of  sin. 
And  thus,  unsatisfied  I  fled 

The  cottage  with  its  noise  — 
The  muffled  music  of  the  rain  — 

The  merriment  of  boj's, 
And  wandered  through  the  rustic  bower 

To  larches  fresh  and  green. 
Where,  lo !  a  diamond  drop  reposed. 

Pure,  perfect  and  serene. 


In  glad  surprise  I,  ling'ring,  gazed 

On  Nature's  rarest  gem 
Reposing  on  its  emerald  couch, 

Meet  for  a  diadem. 
And  while  I  mused  in  rapt  delight, 

The  clouds  that  vailed  the  sun 
Swept  onward,  and  a  thousand  beams 

Shot  from  the  lig-ht  of  one. 
Oh,  radiant,  shining-  drop  of  dew! 

A  lesson  I  would  find 
For  every  heaven-reflected  soul. 

And  every  deathless  mind. 
In  this  existence  here  below. 

Amid  earth's  emerald  bowers, 
A  mission  unto  yearning  hearts, 

Like  thine  to  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Not  beating  out  its  feeble  strength 

Against  the  unyielding  bars 
Of  God's  great  wisdom ;  but  content 

To  shine  'neath  sun  or  stars. 
And  lend  with  tender  sympathy 

Its  pure,  unsullied  ray, 
To  guide  some  weary  wandering  feet 

To  realms  of  perfect  day. 


THE  THREAD  OF  GOLD. 
Faded  and  worn,  and  out  of  date, 

In  fickle  fashion's  phrase. 
Though  once  the  pride  of  rich  and  great 

In  manhood's  palmy  days; 
Now  thrown  aside  in  a  ghostly  place, 

Te  battle  with  moth  and  mold  — 
Yet  through  the  screen  of  dust  I  trace 

The  gleaming  threads  of  gold. 
We  may  not  keep  the  tattered  part. 

Revive  the  faded  hue ; 
But  with  the  treasures  of  the  heart 

This  thought  were  sacred,  too; 
That  through  the  mist  of  coming  years. 

When  time  grows  sere  and  old,        [cares. 
Our  deeds  shall  shine  through  strife  and 

Like  gleaming  threads  of  gold; 
And  whisper  of  a  better  day. 

When  truth,  the  shining  thread  — 
When  every  charm  has  passed  away 

And  every  sense  is  dead  — 
Will  live  —  and  like  a  cast-off  vest. 

Faded  and  worn  and  old. 
We're  laid  in  somber  g-loom  to  rest, 

Will  gleam  like  threads  of  gold. 
And  leave  above  the  lonely  spot, 

Above  death's  silent  sleep, 
The  thought  that  maj'  not  be  forgot 

Though  friends  forget  to  weep; 
That  though  we  faltered  in  the  fight, 

Where  fiery  billows  rolled. 
Our  heart's  frail  vesture  still  was  bright 

With  truths  of  gleaming  gold. 
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EDWARD  G.  ALLANSON. 

Born:  Elgin,  III.,  Nov.  11, 1863. 
This  writer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Allan- 
son,  a  poetess  who  is  elsewhere  represented 
in  this  work.    He  attended  the  Iowa  business 
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eolleg-e  of  Des  Moines  and  there  received  a 
prize.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odical press  generally,  and  he  bids  fair  to  be- 
come well  linown  in  the  literary  world. 
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DRIFTING. 
As  we  drift  away  on  the  waves  of  Time 
Fond  memory  whispers  a  low  sad  rhyme. 
For  the  days  that  once  were  bright  and  gay 
Like  the  flowers  of  spring  have  faded  away. 
There's  a  bower  of  love,  where  a  fountain 

plays 
In  the  liquid  light  of  the  moon's  soft  rays, 
And  music  floats  on  the  clear  still  air         [er. 
Like  the  low,  sweet  tones  of  an  infant's  pray- 
There's  a  whispering  grove  on  a  Southern  lea. 
Where  the  mocking  bird  sings  to  the  mur- 
muring sea,  [blime 
And  the  beauty  of  Nature  so  grand   and  su- 
Thrills  the  aching  heart  like  a  mystical  rhyme. 
Bright  days  that  have  passed  on  this  sum- 
mer sea. 
They  will  never,  never  come  back  to  me. 
For  this  beautiful  sea  is  the  sea  of  Time, 
And  its  waves  sweep  on  with  a  surge  sublime. 


And  we  frail  barques,  drift  to  and  fro 
On  the  breakers  of  fate  with  the  ebb  and  flow, 
Till  the  twihght  falls  on  the  Gates  Ajar 
And  we  see  the  light  of  life's  evening  star. 
'Tis  the  last  grand  finale;  yet,  the  bell's  sol- 
emu  toil  [soul. 
Marks  the  break  of  eternity's  dawn  o'er  the 


LIFE. 
This  life,  like  a  river,  unceasingly  flows 

In  many  a  winding  way: 
And  the  deeper  the  grief,  the  more  calm  the 

repose. 
Yet  stronger  the  sweeps  of  its  silent  woes 

On  its  troubled  way  out  to  the  sea. 
There  are  ripples  of  mirth  from  the  fair  and 

the  gay. 
But  the  whirlpools  of  sorrow  and  wrong 
Will  never  cease,  until  Time  fades  away  — 
Till  we  wake  in  the  dawn  of  eternity's  day, 

Our  souls  filled  with  rapture  and  song. 
But  'tis  not  to  compare  the  suffering  here 

With  the  glory  to  come  by  and  bj'. 
When  our  Father  above  shall  dry  every  tear 
And  the  threatening  clouds  of  sorrow  and  fear 

Will  cease  to  drift  o'er  our  sky. 
And  so  we  should  struggle,  for  grief  is  a  test 

That  chastens  the  soul's  radiant  glow. 
Like  a  glistening  gem  in  the  river's  breast. 
That  drifts  to  and  fro,  in  ceaseless  unrest. 
Yet  brightens  with  each  turbid  flow. 
Oh,  flowers  of  hope !  that  bloom  by  the  way, 

And  springs  of  life-giving  love. 
Where  flashes  of  truth  fi'om  their  fountains 

play. 
In  the  radiance  that  falls  from  day  to  day, 
From  the  light  of  a  world  above. 


GOD'S  LANGUAGE. 
I've  climbed  the  Sierra  Madres  — 

I've  seen  the  big  horn's  leap  — 
I've  fought  the  mighty  silver-tip 

In  canyons  wild  and  deep. 
I've  gone  to  rest  at  evening. 

In  lonely  silent  glens. 
Where  dai-k  pines  lift  their  towering  crests. 

And  gray  wolves  seek  their  dens. 
Where  light  the  perfumed  zephyrs 

Cool  on  my  brow  would  play. 
Until  the  sun  came  up  at  morn 

And  chased  the  dawn  away. 
The  tall  firs  towered  above  me; 

I  heard  them  whispering  still;— 
I  see  the  velvet  lawn  beneath 

Laced  with  the  mountain  rill. 
The  grandeur  of  those  grand  old  hiUs, 

How  infinite  —  how  sublime! 
'Tis  God's  own  language  to  the  soul  — 

The  impress  of  the  Divine ! 
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ROSE   E.  CLEVELAND. 

Born:  FAYETTeviLLE,N.Y.,1846. 
When  seven  years  of  age,  her  family  removed 
to  Holland  Patent,  New  York  state,  where  her 
father,  a  minister,  died  the  same  year,  ilose 
was  educated  at  Houghton  seminary,  became 
a  teacher  in  that  school,  and  two  years  later 
assumed  charge  of  the  Collegiate  institute  in 


ROSE  ELIZABETH  CLEVELAND. 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  1885  she  published  a 
volume  of  lectures  and  essays  under  the  title 
of  George  Shot's  Poetry,  and  Other  Studies, 
and  the  year  following  a  novel,  entitled  Long 
Run.  She  constantly  contributes  both  poetry 
and  prose  to  various  periodicals.  In  person. 
Miss  Cleveland  is  of  medium  stafure  with  a 
shapely  and  highly  intellectual  face  —  good- 
looking,  but  not  pretty. 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

EXTRACT. 

Look  around  you 
At  Nature's  bountj-  open  to  your  choice; 
Rise  from  the  chains  of  custom  which  have 
bound  you 
To  slavish  deference  to  Fashion's  voice 
And  stale  convention,— chains  that  must  be 
riven 
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By  the  same  hands  that  forged  and  placed 

them  there,  —  [given 

Those  same  soft  hands  that  to  you  have  been 

For  better  use  than  always  "doing  haii-," 
Or  advertised  by  their  jeweled  ghmmer 
Your  heart  a  bait  for  any  golden  swimmer. 

Teach  your  proud  will  to  make  those  nobler 
choices  [health; 

Which  bring  to  soul  and    heart   enduring 
Deafen  your  ears  to  these  contending  voices ; 

Look  in  your  heart,  learn  your  own  being's 
wealth. 
Its  resource  vast,  its  undiscovered  treasure 

Waiting  for  these  same  idle  hands  to  mine. 
Dare  not  to  sound  its  depth  or  take  its  measure 

By  any  human  gauge  or  finite  line. 
Learn  that  the  grandest  of  Nature's  creations 
May  not  be  bounded  by  man's  limitations. 

Choose  work,—  the  work  at  hand.    Nay,  do  not 
linger 
Where  others  wrangle  over  what  just  suits 


Choose  Love,  the  marvel, —  Love,  the  old  magi- 
cian 

Whose  alchemy  divine  transmutes  our  dross 
To  finest  gold— Love,  the  unschooled  physician 

Who,  healing,  takes  no  note  of  gain  or  loss. 
Ay,  choose  thou  Love :  albeit  in  the  choosing 

Thou  choose  a  day's  feast  and  a  life-long 
dearth. 
Thou  gainest  still  a  greater  gain  in  losing, 

For  Love  and  Pain  are  beings  of  one  birth. 

Choose  Faith,  the  salt  of  work,  the  soul  of  Love, 
whose  laughter  [Past, 

Chimes  through  an  arid  Present,  o'er  a  barren 
With  full  sweet  echoes  from  the  great  Here- 
after, 
Assuring  work  contenting  Love,  at  last. 
Faith  in  thyself,  thy  greatness  surely  knowing : 
Faith  in  thy  work,  undoubting  of  its  worth; 
Faith  in  thy  Love,  ever  more  trustful  growing. 
Faith  in  the  Pain  that  came  ^vith  thy  Love's 
birth. 
Choose  for  thy  soul  such  rich,  sufficient  diet. 
And  thou  shalt  find  abounding  health  and 
quiet, — 

Such  quiet  as  the  sea  knows  where  abideth 

All  moving  hfe,  all  treasures  rich  and  rare. 
Such  quiet  as  the  untrodden  forest  hideth 

Albeit  all  the  singing  birds  are  there. 

So  steadfast  bide,  whilst  'midst  man's  dreary 
chiding 

Eternity  is  sm-ging  o'er  the  beach  of  Time, 
And  underneath  thy  feet  its  sands  are  shding 

Into  that  Ocean  vast  with  sound  sublime. 
Its  surf  shall  salt  thy  patient  work's  endeavor. 
While  Love  and  Faith  echo  its  grand  Forever 
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EMMA  LAZARUS. 

Born:  New  York  City,  July  23, 1849. 
Emjia's  first  Poems  and  Translations  were  soon 
followed  by  Admetus  and  Other  Poems.  She 
has  also  written  and  edited  several  prose  works. 
The  translations  of  Miss  Lazarus  were  collect- 
ed and  published  as  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Heine,  and  her  miscellaneous  poems  under  the 
title  of  Songs  of  a  Semite.  This  lady  is  a 
Jewess,  and  has  written  several  very  striking- 
essays  on  topics  relating  to  the  condition  of 
her  race. 

Miss  Lazarus  is  held  In  high  esteem  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  is  well  known,  not  onlj-  as 
an  eminent  writer,  but  also  by  her  high  social 
following. 


THE  WORLD'S  JUSTICE. 
If  the  sudden  tidings  came 

That  on  some  far,  fqreign  coast, 
Buried  ages  long  from  fame. 

Had  been  found  a  remnant  lost 
Of  that  hoary  race  who  dwelt 

By  the  golden  Nile  divine. 
Spake  the  Pharaohs'  tongue  and  knelt 

At  the  moon-crowned  Isis'  shrine  — 
How  at  reverend  Egypt's  feet. 
Pilgrims  from  all  lands  would  meet ! 

If  the  sudden  news  were  known. 

That  anigh  the  desert  place 
Where  once  blossomed  Babylon, 

Scions  of  a  mighty  i-ace 
Still  survived,  of  giant  build. 

Huntsmen,  warriors,  priest  and  sage, 
Whose  ancestral  fame  had  filled 

Trumpet-tongued,  the  earlier  age, 
How  at  old  Assyria's  feet 
Pilgrims  from  all  lands  would  meet! 

Yet  when  Egypt's  self  was  young-, 

And  Assyria's  bloom  unworn, 
Ere  the  mythic  Homer  sung. 

Ere  the  God's  of  Greece  were  born, 
Lived  the  nation  of  one  God, 

Priests  of  freedom,  sons  of  Shem, 
Never  quelled  by  yoke  or  rod. 

Founders  of  Jerusalem  — 
Is  there  one  abides,  to-day, 
Seeker  of  dead  cities,  say ! 

Answer,  now  as  then,  they  are; 

Scattered  broadcast  o'er  the  lands. 
Knit  in  spirit  nigh  and  far. 

With  indissoluble  bands. 
Half  the  world  adores  their  God, 

They  the  living  law  proclaim, 
And  their  guerdon  is  —  the  rod. 

Stripes  and  scourgings,  death  and  shame. 
Still  on  Israel's  head  forlorn 
Every  nation  heaps  its  scorn. 


ADELINE  D.  T.  WHITNEY. 

Born:  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 1S34. 
This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Enoch  Train- 
founder  of  a  line  of  packet  ships  between  Bos- 
ton and  Liverpool;  she  is  also  the  sister  of  the 
noted  George  Francis  Train.  ]\Irs.  Whitney 
has  patented  a  set  of  Alphabet  Blocks,  which 
are  now  in  general  use.  She  has  contributed 
largely  to  magazines  for  the  young.  Among 
the  poetical  works  of  Mrs.  Whitney  are  Foot- 
steps on  the  Seas,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  and  Bird- 
Talk;  her  prose  works  are  We  Girls,  Real  Folks, 
Homespun  Yarns,  and  numerous  others. 


BEHIND  THE  MASK. 

It  was  an  old,  distorted  face, — 

An  uncouth  visage,  rough  and  -wild, — 
Yet,  f  i-om  behind  of  laughing  grace. 

Peeped  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  child. 

And  so,  contrasting  strange  to-day, 
Mj-  heart  of  youth  doth  inly  ask 

If  half  earth's  wi'inkled  grimness  may 
Be  but  the  baby  in  the  mask. 

Behind  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow 
And  withered  look  that  life  puts  on. 

Each  as  he  wears  it  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 

For  while  the  inexorable  years 

To  saddened  features  fit  their  mould, 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 

Waits  something  that  wUl  not  grow  old ! 

The  rifted  pine  upon  the  hiU, 

Scarred  by  the  lightning  and  the  -wind. 
Through  bolt  and  blight  doth  nurture  still 

Young  fibres  underneath  the  rind ; 

And  many  a  storm-blast,  fiercely  sent, 
And  wasted  hope,  and  sinful  stain. 

Roughen  the^strange  integument 

The  struggling  soul  must  wear  in  pain; 

Yet  when  she  comes  to  claim  her  own. 
Heaven's  angels,  happy,  shall  not  ask 

For  that  last  look  the  world  hath  known. 
But  for  the  face  behind  the  mask! 


EXTRACT. 


I  am  not  young,  I  am  not  old ; 

The  flush  of  morn,  the  sunset  calm, 
PaUng,  and  deepening,  each  to  each. 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  charm. 

One  side  I  see  the  summer  fields 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  green, 

While  westerly,  along  the  hUls, 

Flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheen, 
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THOMAS  E.  WILSON. 

Born;  Kittery,  Me.,  Sept.  6, 1839. 
Since  1870  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  engaged  in 
active  business,  but  has  found  time  for  lit- 
erary work.    Most  of  his  poetrj-  has  appeared 
in  the  Portland   Transcript,  Watchman  and 


THOMAS  E.  WILSON. 

other  publications.  He  is  represented  in  the 
Poets  of  Maine.  Mr.  Wilson  contemplates 
publishing  a  volume  of  his  poems  at  an  early 
date.  He  is  at  present  engaged  as  a  builder, 
and  resides  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  GEAVE. 

The  early  grass  is  springing 

Above  the  soldier's  grave ; 
The  merry  birds  are  singing 

Above  the  true  and  brave. 
My  boyhood  friend  is  sleeping 

Within  this  narrow  bed; 
The  years  are  softlj-  creeping 

Above  the  honored  dead. 
O  comrade,  pure  and  tender, 

O  soldier,  brave  and  strong, 
To  thee  we  love  to  render 

The  tribute  of  our  song. 
And,  in  the  life  eternal. 

Beyond  our  toil  and  pain. 
Where  all  is  bright  and  vernal, 

We  hope  to  meet  again 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

The  winds  were  hushed  on  Zion's  hill. 
And  Jordan's  waves  were  calm  and  still. 
The  stars  looked  down  with  tender  light 
While  shepherds  kept  their  flocks  by  night. 
When,  lo  I  the  shining  angels  came 
From  worlds  above  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  while  the  hills  with  glory  shone. 
They  made  their  joyful  message  known. 
"  Fear  not,  behold  to  you  we  bring 
Glad  tidings  of  your  heavenly  king: 
To  you  in  David's  town  this  morn, 
A  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord,  is  born. 

"And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  all. 
His  bed  shall  be  a  manger  stall. 
The  Son  of  God,  the  child  divine. 
Shall  rest  amid  the  lowing  kine. 
"  Glory  to  God,  who  reigns  on  high, 
O  praise  Him,  all  below  the  sky : 
Glory  to  God  in  Heaven  above. 
Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  and  love." 
The  winds  were  hushed  on  Zion's  hill, 
And  Jordan's  waves  were  calm  and  still. 
When  in  the  bright  and  peaceful  morn 
The  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord,  was  born. 


WOMEN  AT  THE  CROSS. 
Upon  that  sad  and  awful  day, 

When  in  thine  hour  of  sorest  need 
Thy  loved  disciples  turned  away. 

And  left  the  on  the  cross  to  bleed. 
Woman,  in  her  love  drew  near. 
And  shed  for  thee  the  silent  tear. 
When  laid  upon  thy  sacred  head 

Was  all  our  load  of  sin  and  shame. 
While  others  from  thy  sorrows  fled 

And  feared  to  own  thy  holy  name. 
Woman  in  lier  love  we  know 
Felt  the  sharpness  of  thy  woe. 
When  flowing  from  thy  wounded  side, 

Thy  precious  blood  ran  slowly  down 
Till  thou  hadst  in  thy  anguish  died 

To  gain  for  us  the  victor's  crown. 
Woman  in  her  love  was  nigh 
And  mourned  to  see  thee  bleed  and  die. 
Upon  that  great  and  glorious  day. 

When  from  thy  dark  and  dreary  tomb 
Bright  angels  rolled  the  stone  away, 

When  thou  hadst  risen  from  its  gloom. 
Woman,  in  her  love  so  rare. 
Was  first  to  meet  her  Savior  there. 


THE  LEAVES. 

The  summer  days,  so  fair,  so  brief. 
Too  soon  have  passed  away. 

And  left  tis  in  the  changing  leaf 
The  emblem  of  decay. 
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AL  M.  HENDEE. 

Born:  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  27, 1858. 
In  1883  Mr.  Hendee,  in  conjunction  with  Chas. 
C.  Kichmond,  published  a  small  volume  of 
their  poems.  He  has  been  connected  with 
numerous  newspapers,  both  as  editor  and 
manager,  and  his  poems  and  prose  have  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Kansas 


AL  Jl.   HENDEE. 

City  Times,  New  York  World,  Topeka  Lance, 
Writer,  Journalist,  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lications. Mr.  Hendee  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  on  Literary  Kansans,  in  which  he  will 
treat  both  critically  and  biographically  of  the 
leading  writers  of  his  adopted  state.  Mr. 
Hendee  is  now  located  at  Whitewater,  Kansas, 
and  is  editor  of  the  Tribune  of  that  city. 
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FORGIVEN. 
A  beaten  path,  an  old-time  lover 
A  Ting  that  bears  a  maiden's  name: 
A  word,  a  quarrel,  and  all  is  over; 
The  little  gems  she  long  had  worn 
Were  from  her  fair  hand  rudely  torn 
Were  mine  again. 

A  pall,  a  bier,  a  pale  form  shrouded ; 
Another  precious  soul  in  heaven; 
With  burning    thoughts    my   brain  was 

crowded  — 
"  Forgive  me,  love,"  I  wildly  cried, 
"Forgive  me;"  and  the  night  wind  sighed, 
'•All,  all  forgiven." 


MAY  1  SO  LIVE. 
May  I  so  live  that  when  the  summons  comes 
To  quit  this  world  so  beautiful  and  bright. 
To  take  a  long  farewell  of  all  my  friends  so 

dear. 
The  narrow  grave  will  not  forever  hide 
The  memory  of  all  I've  tried  to  be. 
May  I  so  live  that  when  that  hour  shall  come 
Both  prince  and  pauper  may  in  sorrow  say, 
"  In  him  I've  lost  indeed  a  noble  friend." 


ENDURE. 
Of  my  misfortune  I  complained 
Unto  the  fields  and  hills, 
The  forests  and  the  shady  lanes. 
The  merry,  laughing  rills 
Whose  waters  flow  so  free  and  pure  — 
But  each  one  said  "  Endure,  endure." 

I  sought  the  Bible  for  relief 

But  on  its  every  page 

In  answer  to  my  crj-  of  grief, 

"Endure  "  was  all  it  said: 

I  closed  the  book;  I'll  search  no  more; 

I  am  content,  God  says:  "Endure." 


THE  EDITORIAL  THREE. 
pencil: 
I'm  the  stub  of  a  Faber 
Well  worn  with  labor 
That  lasts  from  sun  to  sun. 
I  toil  like  creation 
With  ne'er  a  vacation; 
I'm  the  all-important  one. 

paste: 
O,  I'm  made  of  flour 
And  used  every  hour, 
I'm  so  very  important  you  see. 
That  no  editor's  table 
Has  ever  been  able 
To  prosper  at  all  without  me. 

SHEARS : 

With  a  familiar  clatter 
I've  clipped  the  best  matter 
That's  come  to  this  oflice  for  years. 
So  when  you  have  read  it 
Please  give  me  the  credit  — 
I'm  the  editorial  shears. 


O,  We  are  three  powers 
So  important  all  hours  — 
We're  the  editorial  three. 
No  one  is  inferior 
But  all  are  superior 
To  the  editorial  "  we." 
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MRS.  HATTIE  ELNORA  HOAG. 

Born:  Paw  Paw,  III.,  July  26, 1850. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Hoag-  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  local  press.    She  was  mar- 


gins.  HATTIK   KI.MilJA    HI) AG. 

ried  to  her  present  husband  in  1879,  and  is 
still  a  resident  of  her  native  state  at  KoUo. 


AT  REST. 
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At  rest  —  sweet  rest  prepared  by  God, 
Calmly  she  sleeps  beneath  the  sod; 
Her  worli  all  done,  her  trials  o'er. 

In  perfect  rest  for  evermore. 
O,  Mother  dear,  sweet  be  thj'  rest, 

No  pains,  no  suffering  fills  thy  breast; 

We  have  laid  thee  away,  where  grasses  creep 

O'er  thy  worn  out  form,  in  quiet  sleep. 

Sadly  we  miss  thee,  Mother,  to-night. 

Forever  thou'rt  hid  from  earthly  sight; 

In  tears  thou  hast  left   us,  thy  absence   we 
mourn. 

Savior,  help  us  to  saj",  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Sad,  sweet  reminders  of  her  who  is  gone, 

Lie   scattered   around   through    our    lonely 
home; 

The  bitter  tears  unlDidden  start. 

And  we  lay  them  awa5'  with  an  aching  heart. 
But  the  tired  hands  are  idle  now. 
No  suffering  mars  the  pure  M-hite  brow; 

Why  do  we  mourn?    Why  do  we  weep? 

Thou'rt  at  rest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 


My  mother,  truest  earthlj-  friend. 
When  earthly  trials  are  at  an  end, 
May  we  meet  again  in  a  brighter  home. 
Where  the  parting  hour  can  never  come. 


WILLIAM  H.  COOK. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Cooiv  are  generally  on  pop- 
ular subjects,  and  have  consequently  always 
been  well  received.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Hampton,  New  York,  where  he  is  well  known 
and  admired  for  his  many  accomplishments. 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Sacred  day  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Day  of  memory  and  of  tears. 
Time  doth  touch  thee  but  to  hallow 

Through  the  ever-rolling  years. 
Day  of  tears  —  for  we  lament  thee. 

Soldier  —in  thine  honored  grave: 
Day  of  joy  —  we  hail  the  nation. 

Thou  did'st  give  thy  life  to  save. 
Where  the  white  peaks  of  New  England 

Greet  the  morning's  dazzling  light; 
Where  the  Golden  Gate  of  Sunset 

Bids  the  daj'a  fond  "good-night," 
Half  the  world  shall  hear  our  bugles, 

Half  the  world  shall  bow  the  knee. 
Half  the  world  thall  swell  the  anthem, 

Soldier  —  that  we  raise  to  thee. 
In  the  beauteous  land  of  sunshine. 

Where  the  laurel  ever  blooms : 
Where  the  birds,  in  nature's  chorus. 

Chant  a  requiem  o'er  their  tombs. 
There  our  "  Boys  in  Blue  "  are  sleeping 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain; 
While  the  murmuring  pine-tree  branches 

Wail  a  dirge  above  our  slain. 
Ours,  the  mission  of  remembrance, 

Theirs,  the  holier  one  to  die; 
Ours,  the  ransom  of  the  nation, 

Their's,  the  ransom  of  the  sky: 
Ours,  from  Beauty's  lovely  fingers 

Flowers  to  scatter  o'er  their  tombs: 
Their's  to  walk  the  hills  of  glory. 

Where  eternal  summer  blooms. 
Not  alone  earth's  fairj'  fingers 

Scatter  flowers  upon  their  biers. 
Not  alone  earth's  sweetest  chorus, 

Not  alone  earth's  holiest  tears ; 
Unseen  forms  are  hovering  o'er  us. 

Forms,  that  wear  the  martyr's  crown. 
All  unseen,  the  hands  of  angels 

Scatter  Eden's  roses  down. 
Teardrops  wrung  from  weary  bondsman. 

Teardrops  shed  above  our  slain. 
By  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Falling  like  the  summer's  rain; 
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Through  them  shines  the  suu  of  Promise 

From  the  smiling  heavens  ahove; 
And  from  Pine  to  far  Palmetto, 

Spans  the  rainbow  arch  of  Love. 
All  the  flowers  the  years  have  garnered, 

Heaped  upon  the  soldier's  bier. 
From  the  days  of  strife  and  glory 

To  this  grand  centennial  year; 
They  have  filled  the  Bloody  Chasm, 

They  have  bid  the  war-cry  cease, 
For  above  the  soldier's  pillow 

Bends  the  angel-form  of  Peace. 
O,  ye  martyr  sons  of  Fi-eedom ! 

Sacred  be  thine  honored  graves; 
O'er  them,  planted  by  affection. 

Summer's  floral  trilbute  waves. 
'Tis  no  single  heart  laments  thee. 

But  a  nation's  tears  are  thine; 
For  the  turf  that  shrouds  her  heroes 

Is  Columbia's  holier  shrine. 
Fallen  heroes!  Fair  Columbia, 

Bows  the  head  and  bends  the  knee: 
Every  shaft  she  crowns  with  chaplets, 

Is  an  arch  of  fame  to  thee. 
When  the  bugle  call  is  so  indeed 

For  creation's  "  grand  review," 
They,  who  lead  the  shining  cohorts, 

Wear  the  "  faded  coat  of  blue." 
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SARAH  C.  KENDALL. 

Born  :  Newburyport,  Mass. 
At  an  early  age  this  lady  wrote  stories  for  the 
press.  Recently  she  has  written  children's 
stories,  which  together  with  her  poems  have 
appeared  in  Baltimore  Saturday  Night,  Yan- 
kee Blade,  New  Vork  Daily  Herald,  and  other 
publications.  She  is  still  a  resident  of  her  na- 
tive town. 

EAETH'S  MUSIC. 

Creation  's  but  an  organ  of  great  power. 
Whose  pipes  of  varied  tone,  showing  the  skill 
Of  its  Almighty  Architect,  breathe  forth 
Deep  solemn  strains  of  sweetness  to  his  praise. 
There's  music  everywhere;  there  s  not  a  nook, 
However  smah,  in  this  bright  sphere  of  ours, 
But  what  doth  yield  its  quota  of  sweet  sounds, 
That  fill  the  mighty  chorus  of  the  Earth. 
There's  music  in  the  thunder's  sullen  roar, 
The  ocean's  rumbling— "Nature's  deep  bass," 
Is  full  of  music,  too,  solemn  and  slow. 
As  'twere  a  requiem  o'er  the  dead  that  sleep 
In  its  dark  caves.    The  brook's  low  murmur- 
ing voice  — 
Who  does  not  love  to  hear  its  ripples  break, 
As  by  some  bank  it  gently  glides  along? 
And  is  there  not  sweet  music  in  the  wind! 
Is  not  its  howl  inspiring,  grand,  sublime? 


REV.  B.  W.  LOCKHART. 

Born  :  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  24, 1855. 
This  gentleman  is  now  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Chicopee,  Mass.  Many  of  his 
writings  have  appeared  in  a  volume  published 
by  his  elder  brother,  entitled  The  Masque  of 
Minstrels.  Rev.  Burton  Lockhart  was  mai> 
ried  in  18S5  to  Miss  Fannie  Upson,  preceptress 
of  the  classical  school  at  SulHeld,  Conn. 

SONG. 
Love  sayeth:  "  Sing  of  me. 

What  else  is  worth  a  song?" 
I  had  refrained 
Lest  I  should  do  love  wi'ong-. 
"  Clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart," 

I  prayed,  '^  and  I  will  sing." 
But  all  I  gained 

Brought  to  my  word  no  wing. 
Stars,  sunshine,  seas  and  skies. 

Earth's  graves,  the  holy  hills 
Were  all  in  vain, — 

No  breath  the  dumb  pipe  fills. 
I  dreamed  of  splendid  praises, — 

And  beauty  watching  by 
Gray  shores  of  pain ; 

My  song  tuned  to  a  sigh. 
No  song !  In  vain  to  sight 

Life's  clear  arch  heavenward  sprang. 
Heart  still,  or  sick ! 

I  loved!  Ah,  then  I  sang! 


MRS.  CELESTIA  J.  RICHARDS. 

Born:  Great  Valley,  N.  T.,  1843. 
This  lady  has  written   poems   for  the  past 
quarter  of  a   century,    which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press. 

THE  CHILD'S  PLEA. 
"Oh,  do  not  sell  my  papa  whisky," 

Plead  a  child  of  tender  age, 
"  Because  it  makes  my  papa  ugly. 

And  always  puts  him  in  a  rage. 
i.Then  he  beats  us  little  children. 

And  sometimes  he  beats  mamma  too; 
And  we  are  so  cold  and  hungry 

That  we  don't  know  what  to  do." 
Thus  she  plead,  the  little  maiden. 

When  the  tears  ran  down  her  face; 
"  Please  do  not  sell  my  papa  whisky ; 

Oh  spare  us  misery  and  disgrace." 
Then  with  frowns  the  landlord  met  her. 

Drove  her  from  the  bar-room  door; 
And  with  curses  muttered  lowly. 

Strode  he  up  and  down  the  floor. 
Close  beside  the  bar-room  counter 

Sat  her  father  steeped  in  rum ; 
Poor  besotted,  drunken  creature 

All  his  manhood  crushed  and  gone. 
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EDWIN  SEYMOUR  HULIN. 

Born  :  Braceville,  Ohio,  July  14, 1823. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Huliu  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  local  press.    Although  fol- 


EDWIX  SEYMOUR  HULIN. 

lowing-  the  occupation  of  farming-  he  occa- 
sionally acts  as  an  ag-ent  for  reliable  firms. 
He  is  now  located  at  Erwin,  Tenn. 


©- 


THE  LITTLE  ORPHAN. 
"Walking  down  the  lonely  street. 
Where  want  and  woe  we  daily  greet, 
A  little  child  I  chanced  to  meet  — 

A  child  that  had  no  mother. 
Then  spake  a  woman  passing-  by: 
Why  sit  3-0U  here  alone  and  cry? 
He  answered  her  with  heaving  sigh, 

I've  lost,  lost  mj^  mother! 
That  blessed  saint  to  me  so  dear. 
Whose  spirit  ever  lingers  near. 
Who  taught  me  God  to  love  and  fear. 

Is  dead.  Oh !  Oh !  my  mother? 
My  cruel  father  once  so  dear, 
Tor  that  accursed  wine  and  beer 
Did  oft  forsake  his  children  dear. 

Which  did  distract  my  mother. 
He  then  to  rum  became  a  slave. 
And  like  a  madman  oft  would  rave. 
But  soon  did  fill  a  drunkard's  grave. 

Broke  her  heart  —  killed  my  mother. 


Then  go  with  me,  we  heard  her  say. 
Unto  my  home  not  far  away, 
And  from  me  never  go  astray. 

And  I  will  be  your  mother. 
But  how  can  you  with  patience  share 
All  the  ills  that  orphans  heir. 
And  lisp  my  name  in  every  prayer. 

Since  you  are  not  my  mother? 
That  God  thy  mother  taught  to  fear, 
Doth  ever  whisper  in  my  ear. 
Unto  the  poor  draw  gently  near. 

And  be  the  orphan's  mother. 
With  joy  beaming  in  his  eyes. 
Into  her  arms  he  quicklj-  flies, 
Aud  kissing  her  he  wildly  cries: 

I  think  I've  found  my  mother. 


A  PARODY. 


Into  a  ward  of  debauchery  shops. 
Where  drunken  and  deluded  ones  lay, 
Drunken  by  whisky  and  brandy  and  slops, 
Somebody's  darling  was  dying,  one  day; 
Somebody's  darling,  yet  noble  and  fine. 
Wearing-  as  yet  on  his  fair  molded  face. 
Some   of  the   lingerings   of   fair   manhood's 

grace. 
Dank  and  unkempt  are  his  ringlets  of  gold, 
Wreathing  and  circling  that  beautiful  brow. 
Soiled  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mold. 
Yet  he  is  somebody's  darling  one  now. 
Brush  from  his  bruised  and  beer-swollen  face 
All  that  is  hiding  a  beauty  so  fair; 
Cross   now   his   hands  in  their  last  resting 

place, 
For  many  sad  hearts  are  centering  there. 
Raise  up  his  head  from  the  cold,  chilly  earth, 
Murmur  a  prayer  to  Our  Father  above 
In  behalf  of  the  one  who  gave  him  birth; 
Freely  he  shares  of  that  stricken  one's  love. 
Ofttimes  a  sister  has  played  with  his  curls. 
Brothers  and  parents  have  fondled  his  hair; 
Ofttimes  their  lips,  like  rubies  and  pearls. 
Have  met  together  on  rising  from  prayer. 
God  knows  best;  he  was  somebody's  love, 
Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there; 
Somebody's  lips  have  wafted  above  — 
Morning  and  evening  —  his  name  in  prayer. 
Somebody  wept,  as  he  wandered  away 
Toward  the  government  hovels  of  shame; 
Children  have  wearied  of  toys  and  of  play. 
Lisping  to  mother  their  father's  dear  name. 
A  wife  now  is  waiting  and  watching  for  him; 
Children  are  yearning  to  sit  on  his  knee; 
A  mother  has  wept  till  her  eyes  are  dim. 
And  tears  have  dampened  the  children's  glee. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead ; 
Drop  for  his  widow  and  orphans  a  tear; 
Carve  on  the  moldering  slab  at  his  head  — 
"A  rumseller's  victim  is  slumbering  here." 
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RESPONSE  TO  ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 
O,  why  do  you  call  for  a  backward  flight 
Of  time,    that   is  wringing   you    on  toward 

nig'ht, 
To  that  far-away  land  unsullied  by  sin, 
And  legions  of  angels  shall  welcome  you  in; 
Where  foreheads  shall  never  be  furrowed  bj- 

care. 
Or  time  ever  mingle  with  silver  the  hair? 
A  guide-booli  is  given  you,  the  way  if  you 

keep,  [sleep. 

WiU  take  you  home  safe  where  none  ever 

Cho,— O,  seek  you  a  home  away  o'er  the  deep. 

Where  pleasures  immortal  are  sweeter 

than  sleep. 
O,  call  not  agaiJi  that  long  tide  of  years. 
So  thickly  bestrewn  with  toils  and  with  tears. 
Toils  unrequited,  and  tears  all  untold, 
But  safely  recorded  where  nothing  grows  old? 
In  the  books  of  that  shepherd,  who  dwells  far 

away,  [than  day. 

In  a  realm  that  is   brighter  — far   brighter 
Where  none  ever  sow,  and  others  do  reap, 
And  none  ever  weary,  or  hunger  for  sleep. 
O,  think  not  of  mother  when  troubles  assail, 
But  turn  to  that  helper  who  never  can  fail ; 
He  reigns  in  a  region  that  ever  is  green 
With  grapes,  and  with  flowers,  that  fade  not 

between 
That  richest  of  gifts,  your  God-given  soul; 
And  that  far-away  land,  the  weary  one's  goal 
Where  myriads  are  sounding  hozannahs  so 

deep. 
And  none  ever  weary,  or  hunger  for  sleep. 
Away  up  on  Calvary  in  days  that  are  flown. 
Greater  love  has  proven,  than  mothers  have 

shown ; 
A  fountain  that's  endless,  abides  and  endures. 
Responsive  to  all  that  is  holy  in  yours,  [brain, 
A  balm    for   all   wounds,    and  world-weary 
A  charm  for  the  lowly,  and  soother  of  pain ; 
It  lips  far  away,  o'er  that  fathomless  deep, 
Where  angelic  voices  are  sweeter  than  sleep. 
O,  call  not  for  help  away  o'er  the  grave; 
A  helper  is  near  and  ready  to  save. 
His  yoke  it  is  easy,  the  burden  is  light. 
He'll  lead  you  by  day  and  shield  j-ou  at  night; 
Point  you  the  pathway,  you'll  sorrow  no  more, 
As  lowly,  unaided,  you  sorrowed  in  yore. 
Loving  truly,  his  vigils  will  keep. 
And  pilot  you  safely  where  none  ever  sleep. 
Waiting  and  wishing  and  sighing  to  go. 
The  years,  and  the  days,  and  the   moments 

move  slow. 
But  singing  and  gladness  make  it  but  seem. 
Our  stay  upon  earth,  is  only  a  dream,      [race 
Where  mortals  are  striving  like  running  a 
For   baubles,  and    riches    and   honor's  high 

place; 
Few  seeming  to  care,  or  wishing  to  keep 
The  way  to  that  land,  that  is  better  than  sleep. 


JOHN  BARXERD  KITTIXGER. 

Born:  McLean  Co.,  Ky.,  Nov.  28, 1859. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  local  press.    He  fol- 


JOHN  BARNERD  KITTINGER. 

lows  the  occupation  of  farming  in  his  native 
state  at  Gishton. 


GOOD  FRIEND. 
They're  men  who  smooth  the  language  made. 

Whose  sympathy  for  fellow  man 
Keeps  them  from  granting;  others  come 

To  lend  an  untried,  kindred  hand. 
E'en  when  the  Novice  grasps  the  plane 

And  rounds  the  words  to  beauty  rare. 
The  first  will  say  in  tenderness. 

Don't  touch  that  tool.  Stay  'way  from  there. 

Disseminators  of  the  same 

Have  more  compassion  e'en  than  these; 
A  sample's  sent  as  pure  as  gold. 

The  danger's  known.    They  cannot  please. 
But,  oh,  the  pain  endured  by  them 

While  casting  to  oblivion's  shade 
Embellished  work  of  one  so  j-ouug,— 

So  poignant  too.    O  stabbing  blade  1 
But  never  vexed  at  writers  new 

To  dangers  of  the  letter'd  world. 
Nay,  proud  of  aspirations  high ; 

Yet  sad  —  its  to  the  basket  liurl'd. 
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CHAUNCEY  C.  JENCKS. 

Born:  Ossian,  N.Y.,  June  25,1853. 
After  attending  1  he  state  normal  school  of 
Geneseo  for  several  years,  Chauncey  then 
taught  school.  Mr.  Jeucks  wrote  both  poetry 
and  prose  for  the  Schoolday  Magazine,  which 
was  afterward  absorbed  by  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine.  He  has  contributed  quite  exten- 
sively to  the  Dansvllle  Advertiser.  Rochester 


CHAUNCEY  CLINTON  JENCKS. 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Detroit  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  Commencing  the 
study  of  law  in  1881,  he  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  has  since  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  at 
Kalkaska,  Michigan.  Mr.  Jencks  was  married 
in  1883  to  Miss  Nettie  M.  Kellogg.  He  was 
school  examiner  for  eight  years  of  Kalkaska 
county. 


AN  EMBLEM. 
Wilt  accept  this  little  rosebud, 

Nellie  — Nell, 
From  among  its  blooming  sisters. 

Plucked  to  tell 
To  thine  ear,  if  thou'lt  incline  it. 

What  I'd  say. 
And  can  only  with  this  emblem 

It  portray? 
In  this  simple  little  rosebud. 

Nellie  — Nell, 
Beauty  rare,  and  fragrance  rarer, 

Sweetlv  dwell; 


But  'tis  not  the  passing  beauty 

Of  its  cheek. 
Nor  its  fragrance  —emblematic  — 

I  would  speak. 
Young  and  tender  is  the  rosebud, 

Nellie— Nell; 
Childhood  innocence  it  tokens. 

Fitting  well. 
Guileless  type  of  blooming  maidhood ; 

But  not  yet 
Have  you  guessed  the  sweetest  emblem 

In  it  set. 
Calyx-veiled  the  beauteous  rosebud, 

Nellie— Nell, 
Blushes  out  at  each  rude  gazer; 

Blushes  tell 
Of  its  modesty  supreme  and 

Unassumed; 
But  'twould  serve  as  well  mj-  symbol 

Had  it  bloomed. 
'Tis  the  mission  of  the  roseb  ud, 

NeUie- Nell, 
How  it  lives  to  bless  poor  mortals 

I  would  tell; 
How  it  cheers  our  darksome  pathway 

As  we  go 
By  its  sweetness  —  like  a  maiden 

That  I  know. 


m- 


GATHER  THE  ROSES. 

A  spirit,  unnamed  and  unknown, 
From  the  cycles  of  ages  unnumbered. 
Came  into  my  dreams  as  I  slumbered, 

And  talked  with  my  spirit  alone. 

Sweet  and  grand  were  the  words  that  it  said; 
And  as  bright  (as  my  spirit  remembers) 
As  the  glowing  at  midnight  of  embers. 

Was  the  halo  of  beauty  it  shed. 

It  spake  of  the  deeds  of  the  just; 
It  unfolded  the  leaves  of  the  ages. 
And  wiped  from  their  moldering  pag-es 

The  blood,  and  the  tears,  and  the  dust; 

And  it  painted  their  pictures  anew 
In  colors  of  glory-world  splendor  — 
In  lines  that  were  touching  and  tender  — 

The  deeds  of  the  pure  and  the  true. 

It  purged  from  the  time-colored  leaves 
The  tares  that  have  sprung  from  ambition— 
The  thistles  of  dark  superstition  — 

But  gathered  the  wheat  into  sheaves. 

The  records  of  history  stood 
Replete  with  the  warring  of  powers. 
It  blotted  the  carnage-stained  hours. 

And  pointed  alone  to  the  good. 

It  spoke  of  no  Ijattle  where  Might 
Had  marslialed  its  legions  in  action 
To  crush  an  inferior  faction. 

But  breathed  of  the  triumphs  of  Riglit. 
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W.  T.  VANCE. 

Born  :  Canada,  July  13, 1826. 
When  eleven  years  of  age  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  removed  to  Sturgis,  Mich.  After  re- 
ceiving his  education  he  learned  the  wagon- 
makers'  trade,  and  subsequently  as  a  journey- 
man meandered  over  the  then  railroadless  re- 


W.  T.   VANCE. 

gions  between  Canada  and  Mexico.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-two  Mr.  Vance  married  Miss  Julia 
Powers,  a  dear  and  kindred  spirit,  whom  in 
1885  he  was  deprived  of  by  death.  He  has 
written  numerous  poems,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Messenger  and  other  local  pa- 
pers of  South  Haven,  Michigan,  where  he  now 
resides. 


^- 


OUR  BEAUTIFUL  HAVEN. 

South  Haven,  the  fair,  soon  will  receive 
The  beautiful  robes  the  fates  did  weave, 
And  so  very  long  was  held  in  store 
For  the  loveliest  town  on  the  eastern  shore 

Of  that  inland  sea, 

Whose  pure  winds  free 
Fan  the  pallid  cheek  to  rosy  health. 
And  fill  the  sails  that  bring  the  wealth 
Of  freight  to  factory,  farm  and  store. 
For  the  loveliest  town  on  the  eastern  shore* 

Of  that  inland  sea. 

Whose  pure  winds  free 
Toss  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  strand. 


Where  laden  with  trains,  the  steamers  land, 

Or,  swiftly  gliding  them  o'er  and  o'er 

To  the  loveliest  town  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Of  that  inland  sea; 

Whose  pure  winds  free, 
Scatter  the  blooms  from  myriad  trees, 
Whose  odors  exhaled,  perfumes  the  breeze, 
That  bear  the  sea-birds'  song,  as  they  soar 
O'er  the  loveliest  town  on  the  eastern  shore, 

Of  that  inland  sea. 

Whose  pure  winds  free. 
All  rippling  witli  laughter  and  song. 
Rising  from  pleasure  boats  moving  along. 
As  soft  as  the  flight  of  the  raven. 
Gliding  into  our  beautiful  Haven. 


A   SIMPLE  PLAN. 
Deep  in  mj'  soul  a  feeling- 
Comes  o'er  my  senses  stealing 

All  other  thoughts  away; 
Of  my  brothers  lowly  toiling  — 
All  their  aspnations  foiling, 

Because  of  scanty  pay. 

Employers  kind  and  just 

Grieve  because  they  must 
Cut  wages  in  self-defense. 

Now  here's  a  simple  plan 

Good  alike  to  every  man. 
And  appeals  to  common  sense. 

Let  employers  form  a  ring. 

And  large  enough  to  bring- 
All  trades  together  banded. 

To  raise  wages  fifty  per  cent, — 

Tour  goods  to  that  extent 
Will  surely  be  demanded. 

Labor  millions  more  can  buy 

To  maks  the  wheels  of  commerce  fly. 
Then  happiness  becomes  the  style; 

Looms  dance  —  spindles  sing 

Amid  the  anvil  chorus  ring  — 
Sad-eyed  millions  smile. 


THE  LAND  SHALL  NOT  BE  SOLD. 

Men  of  conscience,  men  of  brains. 
From  the  workshops  and  the  trains; 
Men  from  Grangers'  rural  halls. 
On  you  the  sacred  duty  falls. 
To  say  the  land  shall  not  be  sold. 
Men  from  pulpits  and  the  bar. 
Hurl  Promethean  brands  afar. 
To  break  the  stupor  of  the  ages. 
And  prove  yourselves  the  sages 
Who  say  the  land  shall  not  be  sold. 
Wake  ye  giants  of  the  mighty  press, 
Whose  world-wide  power  to  bless 
Is  crippled  by  the  stupid  lie. 
The  sordid  nabob's  right  to  buy 
Land  that  shall  not  be  sold. 
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EDGAR  POE  ARCHBOLD. 

Born  :  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Feb.  13, 1857. 
Mr.  Archbold  has  been  employed  as  a  news- 
paper writer  upon  the  principal  dailies  of  the 
west.  In  1883  he  went  to  Leadville,  and  there 
became  a  gold  miner  and  prospector.  He  has 
contributed  quite  extensively  to  the  mining 


i-DCrAK  POK  AKCHBULD. 

literature  of  Colorado,  in  which  state  he  now 
resides  at  Pueblo,  although  he  expects  to 
make  Kansas  his  permanent  abode.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Archbold  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  local  press. 


MASONRY. 

The  mystic  lights  that  wrap  thy  shrine 

In  antique  vestments  of  the  past. 
Within  our  modern  temple  shine. 

As  rays  from  vanished  ages  cast. 
The  minds  that  gave  thy  mysteries  birth. 

With  all  that  marked  thy  days  of  youth. 
Have  slowly  withered  from  the  earth. 

And  naught  remains  but  light  and  truth. 
The  centuries  which  have  o'er  thee  flown. 

Have  left  us  these  to  guide  our  way. 
Through  paths  which  masons  tread  alone, 

To  reach  the  light  of  perfect  day. 
And  he  who  takes  thy  vows  sublime. 

And  at  thy  modern  altar  kneels. 
In  whatsoever  land  or  clime. 

But  seeks  the  light  that  truth  reveals. 


m- 


A  BROKEN   COLUMN  AND   A  SPRIG   OF 
ACACIA. 

IN  MEMORY    OF    ROB.  MORRIS. 

By  imagination's  aid,  we  stand  to-day  at  the 

grave  of  our  most  distinguished  brother. 
Upon  his  lips  there  rests  a  silence  born  of 

death,  and  on  his  forehead  lies  the  jeweled 

crown  of  Fate. 
For  him,  the  acacia  blooms  no  more. 
For  him,  the  dawn  has  faded  from  the  sky. 
From  the  weeping  stars  of  Palestine,  to  the 

moonlight  of  the  Nile,  the  broken  column 

mutely  mourns  the  dead. 
Eternal  night  has  come ;  and  somewhere  on 

its  shoreless  tide,  Rob.  Morris  is  at  rest. 
The  purple  of  the  twilight,  and  the  beauty  of 

the  stars,  softly  blending,  touch  the  face 

of  him  that's  dead.    Touch  and  kiss  the 

pallid  lips  of  him  that's  dead. 
Across  the  midnight  of  the  ages,  he  flashed  a 

a  torch  of  Light,  and  in  the  sands  of  Egypt 

sought  for  Truth. 
At  the  cradle  of  the  craft  he  bowed  his  head, 

and  in  tradition's  wondrous  web  he  traced 

our  way. 
In  the  dreamless  sleep  that  wraps  him  now,  we 

consign  him  to  the  kind  embrace  of  earth. 
On  the  coflin  place  the  emblems  of  his  craft, 

and  in  silence  let  him  sleep  among  the 

hiUs. 


HYMN  TO  THE  CREATOp. 
The  winds  that  career  o'er  the  bosom  of  ocean, 
The  shadows  that  curtain  the  face  of  the 
sky,  [motion, 

The  stars  in  their  beauty,  the  worlds  in  their 
Proclaim   their   Creator  —  our   Father   on 
high. 
The  mountains  are  Thine  in  their  mystical 
splendor,  [Thy  hand. 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  springs  fresh  from 
The  night  follows  on,  ever  eager  to  render 

Devotion  and  praise,  at  Thy  holy  command. 
The  lance  of  the  storm,  at  Thy  order  is  broken. 
The  lightnings  are  chained  to  their  home  in 
the  clouds,  [token. 

The  phantoms  of  air,  with  the  ills  they  be- 
Return,  at  Thy  word,  to  the  mist  of  their 
shrouds. 
The  evening's  soft  beam,  and  the  midnight's 
deep  beauty. 
Awaken  the  soul  from  its  slumber  of  death ; 
All  doubts  disappear;  I  remember  but  duty; 
Conviction  sweeps  on  like  the  hurricane's 
breath. 
O  let  me  adoi-e  Thee,  thou  God  of  creation ! 
Let  me  turn  to  Thy  love  like  a  star  to  the 
sea. 
O  let  me  declare  my  eternal  salvation ! 
And  bow  in  devotion  and  homage  to  Thee. 
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A  PRAYER. 
Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear; 

For  I  am  poor,  and  need  Thee. 
Preserve  my  soul  from  earthly  dole. 

And  toward  Thy  mercj^  lead  me. 
And  let  my  voice  in  praise  rejoice, 

Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thee ; 
Teach  me  Thy  way,  that  night  and  day, 

Thy  mercy  may  be  near  me. 


MRS.L.A.  FOLSOM. 

Born:  Milford,  Me.,  July 23, 1844. 
This  lady  is  eng-aged  as  a  local  reporter  for 
various  newspapers.    But  she  loves  to  write 
verse,  and  contributes  poems  from  time  to 


JIRS.  L.  A.  FOLSOM. 

time  to  the  Portland  Transcript  and  other 
publications.  She  was  married  in  1864  to 
Frank  W.  Folsom,  and  still  resides  in  her  na- 
tive state  at  Old  Town. 
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NATURE'S  WARDROBE. 
The  loveliest  vesture  of  exquisite  hue. 
Dainty  of  pattern  and  texture,  too. 

Dame  Nature  dons  at  will; 
Her  garments  are  many,  surpassingly  fair; 
And  which  most  enhances  her  beauty  rare, 

I'm  at  a  loss  to  tell. 
Her  robe  of  the  springtime  is  delicate  green, 
'Broidered  Avith  dewdrops'  silvery  sheen. 

And  flecked  with  violets  blue; 


Crocuses  golden  and  snowdrops  white. 
Are    caught    in    its    folds,  where    primroses 
bright 

And  sweet  birds  nestle,  too. 
Gorgeous  and  gay  is  her  summer  dress. 
Replete  in  its  own  fair  loveliness; 

And  heavy  with  odors  sweet; 
Roses  whose  petals  blush  crimson  and  red, 
Lie  on  her  bosom  and  circle  her  head. 

While  blossoms  spring  up  'neath  her  feet. 
Vividly  bright  her  autumnal  attire. 
Flashing  with  color  like  tongues  of  fire, 

Richer  than  princess  e'er  knew; 
Her  robes  trail  along-  with  a  rustling  sound, 
And  bright  is  lier  pathway,  scattered  around 

With  leaves  of  rainbow  hue. 
Her  dress  of  winter  is  purest  white, 
Bridal  emblem,  no  colors  bright 

E'er  mar  its  chastity  rare; 
'Tis  wrought  with  flimy  frost-lace  white, 
Intermingled  with  crystals  that  quiver  with 
light. 

And  diamonds  gleam  in  her  hair. 


TWO  HANDS. 

One  was  rough,  and  scarred  with  toiling. 

Brown  and  seared  as  with  fierce  heat ; 
Yet,  the  memory  of  its  clasping. 

Lingers  like  a  perfume  sweet. 
Fair  as  rose-leaf  tints,  the  other  — 

Or  as  sea-shells  by  the  sea. 
And  its  tender  touch  like  snowflakes. 

Comes  in  sweetness  back  to  me. 
One  in  helpfulness  was  mighty. 

Shielding  me  from  tempests  wild; 
But  the  other,  in  its  weakness. 

Nestled  like  a  trusting  child. 
Which  I  loved  the  best,  I  know  not; 

But,  thi'ough  all  life's  ebb  and  flow, 
One  gave  strength  and  hope  — the  other. 

Sweetest  comfort  here  below. 


HEART  BEST. 
Oh,  heart,  that  since  my  natal  day 

Has  ceaseless  throbbed  for  long,  long  years, 
Sometimes  tumultuous  with  thy  joy. 

Then,  keeping  time  to  falling  tears. 
Ever  in  rhythmic  measures  fall 

Thy  firm  pulsations  night  and  day. 
And  e'en  when  sleep  my  eyelids  close. 

Still  thou  dost  hold  thy  gentle  sway. 
All  things  in  nature  find  repose; 

The  birds  fly  home  at  set  of  sun. 
All  seek  sweet  rest  when  night  comes  on. 

But,  heart,  thy  work  seems  never  done. 
Sometime,  somewhere,  thou,  too,  shalt  rest. 

Yet  not  while  life  enthralls  you  fast ; 
Wait,  heart,  full  soon  'neath  daisies  white 

Thou  Shalt  find  sweetest  rest  —  at  last. 
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DUVAL  PORTER. 

Born  :  Appomatox  Co.,  Va.,  July  29, 1844. 
Mr.    Porter   has   written   a  work   entitled 
Men,  Places  and  Things,  which  he  hopes  to 
place  on  the  market  at  an  early  date.    The 
poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in  the 
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DUVAL,  PORTER. 

Waverly  Magazine  and  the  periodical  press 
generally.  Mr.  Porter  was  married  to  Miss 
Bettie  S.  Younger  in  1875,  and  still  resides  in 
his  native  state  at  Cascade,  where  he  follows 
profession  of  teaching. 

THE  STORM. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  sky  was  black 
With  tempests,  waves  were  giving  hack 
The  whispers  of  the  viewless  wind. 
The  watchful  petrel  sought  to  find  - 
A  refuge  where  her  fragile  form 
May  shun  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
Who  ever  hath  at  midnight  stood 
By  window,  looking  to  the  wood. 
And  watch'd  of  all,  suhlimest  sight, 
A  tempest  gath'ring  in  the  night. 
Hath  seen,  when  lurid  lightning  broke. 
The  figure  of  the  gnarled  oak 
Of  verdure  stript,  bereft  of  bark. 
Its  giant  limbs,  white,  stiff  and  stark, 
Outstretch'd  as  if  to  supplicate 
The  god  of  storms  to  spare  it  yet. 
The  lofty  poplar's  stately  head 
Moves  nervously  as  if  the  dread 


Of  sudden  ruin  lurk'd  apace. 

To  hurl  it  from  its  rooted  place. 

With  sudden  scream  the  startled  bird 

Flies  wildly  from  its  nest;  the  herd 

Of  lowing  kine  with  tail  distent. 

Around  the  compass'd  fold  lament; 

The  snorting  steed  the  scene  excites 

To  use  his  heels  in  circling  flights  — 

Now,  suddenly,  when  all  is  still. 

Except  the  murmur  of  the  rill. 

Disputing  with  opposing  stone 

That's  block'd  its  way  for  ages  gone 

To  boundless  ocean—  till  a  flash 

Of  blazing  lightning  with  the  crash 

Of  loudest  thunder  seems  to  shake 

The  pillars  of  this  globe  opaque ; 

Then  pours  the  fiercely  driv'n  rain 

Like  pebbles  rattling  'gainst  the  pane. 

Whilst  flapping  blinds  as  swift  they  veer 

On  rusty  hinges  fright  the  ear 

With  sudden  knocks,  as  if  they  were 

Flung  madly  with  the  storm-king's  might 

At  him  who  dares  look  on  the  sight. 

A  moment  more  the  windy  hell 

Is  at  its  height.    Sulphurous  smell 

Impregns  the  air  as  if  the  cave 

Of  hell  itself  the  odor  gave. 

A  flash !  behold  the  gnarled  oak 

Is  riven  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 

While  the  rolling  thunder  shakes 

The  solid  earth  itself,  and  makes 

Cups  click  as  if  a  drunkard's  gbost 

Were  striking  them,  proposing  toast. 

An  hour  past,  and  all  is  still 

Except  the  roaring  of  the  rill, 

Evincing  anger  or  surprise 

Or  joy  at  its  sudden  rise. 

And  rolls  exultingiy  along. 

And  vents  its  joy  in  its  song. 

The  massive  clouds  are  pil'd  away. 

But  still  the  zigzag  lightnings  play 

In  sportive  shapes  upon  their  breast, 

Till  finally  they  sink  to  rest. 

Then  star  by  star  peeps  out  to  look, 

Abash'd  on  scenes  their  light  forsook. 

Pale  Luna  brightly  shines  apace. 

As  if  the  rain  had  washed  her  face; 

The  air  is  redolent  with  sweets 

Of  batter'd  roses,  whose  retreats 

The  ruthless  storm-king  swept  among. 

And  from  their  fragile  tendrils  wrung 

The  lily  pale  f  i-om  off  its  stem. 

As  tho'  to  deck  his  diadem. 

Torn  Nature  smoothes  her  wrinkled  brow 

And  silence  reigns  supremely  now. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER. 

While  others  sing  of  Grecian  Isles, 
In  strains  that  every  heart  beguiles. 
How  warriors  fought  and  cities  fell, 
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For  Helen  false  and  fickle  belle, 

How  Miltiades'  army  stood. 

A  bulwark  to  the  Persian  flood, 

And  rolled  it  backward  as  the  tide. 

That  smites  upon  the  mountain  side. 

Let  these  and  kindred  themes  belong, 

To  Homers  of  immortal  song; 

Let  Miltons  with  angelic  eye 

Behold  the  battles  of  the  sky. 

Or  turn  with  equal  sweep  and  tell 

The  secrets  of  the  lowest  hell, 

Mine  be  to  sing  in  humbler  strain 

Of  those  who  boldly  died  to  gain 

A  cause  so  sacred  and  so  dear. 

It  cannot  die,  but  reappear 

In  every  age  —  the  right  divine  — 

The  right  of  freemen  to  combine, 

When  fraud  or  force  would  nullify 

The  charter  of  their  liberty. 

Virginia !  synonym  of  all 

That's  good  or  great,  on  thee  I  call. 

For  inspiration,  such  as  given 

To  poets  from  a  fabled  heaven. 

Promethean  fire,  nor  needs  to  shine 

In  hearts  that  worship  at  thy  shrine. 

For  tho'  the  plain  of  Marathon 

Is  dear  to  every  Grecian  son, 

Tho'  sun  of  Austerlitz  enhance 

The  noon-tide  splendor  of  pi'oud  France, 

Tho'  England,  ever  after  too. 

May  point  with  pride  to  Waterloo, 

Tho'  Greece  may  claim  Demosthenes  — 

Her  tragic  prince  —  Euripedes, 

We  boast  not,  yet  the  world  concedes. 

In  eloquence  in  mighty  deeds, 

Virginia  gives  the  greatest  name 

In  each,  upon  the  rolls  of  fame. 

First,  the  immortal  Washington, 

Who  stands  pre-eminent,  the  one, 

Above  all  others,  who  shall  stand 

For  freedom's  name  in  every  laud; 

Next,  Henry  whose  impetuous  soul, 

Within  him  burned  as  living  coal. 

Whose  tongue  made  colder  natures  feel 

The  heat  of  his  own  kindling  zeal. 

Whose  flaming  words  could  burn  their  way 

Through  opposition,  and  convey 

To  all  who  hung  upon  their  tone, 

A  courage  equal  to  his  own. 

Last,  to  the  woi-ld  Virginia  gives 

A  name,  that  now,  and  ever  lives  — 

A  name  as  moveless  as  the  base 

Of  yonder  mountain  from  its  place. 

Fixed  and  immovable  as  fate 

With  all  that's  pure  and  good  and  great, 

The  grandest  of  the  century 

The  name  of  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

'Tis  not  our  purpose  to  recount 

The  heights  which  he  essayed  to  mount, 

Nor  how  his  fame  must  ever  grow 

As  softening  centuries  come  and  go. 


He  lives  for  all,  no  faction  claim 
The  prestige  of  his  mighty  name. 
But  comrades  1  we  have  met  to-day 
Our  feeble  tribute  to  convey 
To  those  who  simply  wore  the  graj% 
For  whom  no  blaring  ti'umpets  sing. 
For  whom  no  welcome  plaudits  ring. 
Who  sleep  without  a  shaft  to  tell 
The  glorious  fields  on  which  they  fell, 
And  yet  we  would  the  world  should  know 
The  grandest  monument  below 
'Grav'd  not  on  stone  by  sculptor's  art 
But  written  in  the  human  heart. 
Is  theirs,  and  theirs  shall  ever  be 
While  men  are  brave,  and  men  are  free. 
Virginia  called  and  forth  they  went 
To  wounds,  to  death,  imprisonment. 
From  hill  and  dale  and  mountain  side, 
Or,  where  old  ocean's  swelling  tide 
Its  white  spray  rolls  upon  the  shore. 
They  sprang  to  arms,  true  to  the  core. 
Each  stout  j'oung  heart  to  do  or  die 
For  native  land  and  liberty. 
Aye  should  their  glorious  deeds  be  told 
In  words  that  never  could  grow  cold, 
At  Malvern  Hill,  at  Seven  Pines. 
Tlie  dauntless  charge  along  the  lines. 
That  laughed  at  danger,  rushing  on, 
Until  the  bloody  field  was  won ; 
Or  at  Manassas  swept  away 
Pope's  mighty  army  in  a  day; 
At  Chancellors,  or  on  the  height 
Of  Gettysburg,  their  deeds  did  write 
A  story  none  can  falsify — 
Aye  history,  that  cannot  die 
While  truth  remains  and  valor  stirs 
The  hearts  of  freedom's  worshipers. 
Beaten  at  last,  the  coward  cries. 
The  base  poltroon  who  sells  his  lies. 
By  equal  numbers,  we  repeat, 
Lee's  army  never  knew  defeat. 
Overwhelmed  by  mere  brute  force  alone. 
By  numbers  twenty  times  its  own. 
Indeed  there  never  trod  the  earth, 
Trac'd  backward  to  its  very  birth. 
An  army  that  could  even  boast 
That  it  had  conquered  such  a  host, 
With  equal  numbers,  death  alone 
Could  halt  its  line  when  marching  on. 


Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
Will  rise  superior  to  her  pain. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  will  know 
Who  struck  the  f  racidal  blow, 
When  heroes  of  the  Blue  and  Gray 
Shall  each  to  each  due  homage  pay, 
And  scorn  with  all  their  martial  souls 
The  cowards  base  and  veual  ghouls. 
Who  shunned  the  conflict  they  had  bred. 
And  live  but  to  malign  the  dead. 
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THE  LADY  OF  ELGIN. 

Just  yestermorn  some  strangers  fair. 

Came  to  me ;  how  thej-  knew  my  name 
Or  place,  I  know  not  — j'et  they're  here. 

These  harbingers  of  western  fame ; 
And  such  as  I  have  now  I  g'ive, 

Of  greeting,  warm  to  those  who  teU, 
In  many  a  column  crowded  full, 

Of  truths  I  love  —  oh,  passing  well ! 
Who  would  not?  wealth  of  shining  ore. 

Delved  for  in  many  deeps  of  mind. 
And  earnest  thoughts,  each  one  as  pearls, 

In  goodly  setting,  safe  enshrined ; 
Hail!  "  Lady  Elgin !"  do  you  know 

I  deem  you  fortunate  as  fair. 
Uniting  wealth  of  metal  gold 

With  all  the  years  that  time  may  wear? 
Life's  sands  are  not  for  all,  always. 

Ticked  off  to  any  measured  rhyme 
Of  watch  or  verse,  and  so  I  deem 

Tliis  "  Lady  Elgin,"  in  good  time. 


And  favored  well  by  those  who  hold 
In  charge  the  counting  of  life's  sands: 

May  these  bring  long  years  and  success 
To  crown  her  earnest  heart  and  hands. 


WHAT  IS  A  POEM? 

Is  it  a  richly  wro't  musical  rhyme. 
Wreathed  with  garlands  from  manj'  a  clime; 
Woven  in  tissues  of  fairest  dyes, 
And  bright  as  are  cerulean  skies? 
Is  it  only  an  airy  carol  of  song, 
That  like  the  rivulet  dances  along? 
Time  and  step  keeping  with  breezes  gay 
Thro'  the  long-  hours  of  the  bi'ight  summer 
day? 

Ever   blessed  and   bright  be   the    beautiful 

wings. 
That  preside  o'er  all  these  beautiful  things; 
And  long  may  rich  madrigals  from  them  all, 
Enliven  the  heart  homes  of  palace  and  hall. 
But  a  real  poem  who  shall  define 
In  any  song  rhythm  or  measured  line? 
While  all  the  earth,  and  the  air  and  the  skies, 
Are  abundant  in  poems  of  richest  dyes. 

Poems  ever  unwritten  and  unsung, 

Are  by  life's  wayside  plenteous  flung; 

All  beautiful  too,  and  rich  and  grand, 

As  are  pearl-freighted  sea  waves  near  the 

strand, 
The  deep,  dense  wood  is  a  poem  divine 
Bounded  and  full  in  its  every  line; 
And  all  undulations  of  flowery  flelds. 
Vast  realms  and  whole  realms  of  poems  yield. 
There  are  life  aims  reaching  out  far  away. 
As  the  seareling  fires  of  summer's  sunray; 
Thence  lives  are  enriched  with  poems  divine. 
Symmetrically  woven  — every  line. 
There  are  ripening  harvests  from  the  seeds 
Of  noble  charities  and  kindliest  deeds; 
These  in  Heaven's  own  good  way  and  time. 
Will  be  fashioned  in  living-  poems  sublime. 


THOUGHTS  OF  SPRING  AT  EVENING. 
Pale,  pensive  night  with  starry  wing 

And  dewy  robe  again  is  near  I 
Sweet  influence  o'er  the  heart  to  fling 

Weary  and  way-worn  ones  to  cheer ; 
And  J'et  night's  shady,  sable  -wing 

Can  scareelj-  hide  the  glow  on  high; 
For  'tis  the  time  of  early  spring. 

When  gorgeous  colors  drape  the  skj-. 
The  heavens  now  wear  their  loveliest  tinge. 

And  clearer  is  their  deep,  deep  blue. 
And  richer  seems  their  golden  fringe. 

As  nature's  hand  had  rolled  them  near. 
And  burnished  bright  those  gems  of  night 

That  thus  so  brilliantly  they  glow; 
While  gladsome  spring  with  tardy  -w-ing 

And  timid  step,  comes  faltering  slow. 
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Now  hardy  flowers,  iu  woodland  bowers, 

Awaken  from  their  wintry  dreams ; 
And  haste  to  greet  that  form  so  sweet, 

For  while  the  stars  so  brigiitly  gleam, 
Soon  lengthening  days  with  milder  rays, 

Will  walien  all  the  wildwood  flowers 
To  usher  in  the  reign  of  spring, 

And  beautify  the  balmy  hours. 
Soon  may  be  seen  the  velvet  green, 

Earth's  soft  attire  for  lovely  May, 
With  here  and  there  sweet  violets  rare 

Of  rich  perfume  and  colors  gaj'. 
Then  lovely  spring,  with  roseate  wing- 
Will  pause  awhile  and  with  us  stay. 
Sadness  and  gloom  make  ample  room. 

For  one  so  beauteous,  bright  and  gay. 
The  evening's  light,  so  placid,  bright. 

As  from  celestial  worlds  it  shone. 
Where  spring  supernal,  ever  vernal, 

Blooms  and  glows  around  the  Throne! 


MRS.  OPHELIA  COOK  JONES. 

Born  :  Brownsville,  Miss.,  Feb.  5, 1849. 
This   lady   now   follows   the  occupation   of 
teaching-  at  Abbeville,  Louisana.    Her  poems 
have  appeared   in  Godcy's  Lady's  Book  and 
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MRS.  OPHELIA  COOK  JONES. 

the  periodical  press  generally.  The  poem. 
What  My  Lover  Said,  has  been  attributed  to 
several  poets  of  high  standing,  but  Mrs.  Jones 
is  without  doubt  tlie  author  of  it.  She  has 
written  some  beautiful  poems. 


WHAT  MY  LOVEK  SAID. 

By  the  merest  chance,  iu  the  twilight  gloom. 

In  the  orchard  path  he  met  me; 
In  the  tall,  wet  grass,  with  its  faint  perfume, 
And  I  tried  to  pass,  but  he  made  no  room, 

Oh  I  tried,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
So  I  stood  and  blushed  till  the  grass  grew  red. 

With  my  face  bent  down  above  it. 
While  he  took  my  hand    as   he   whispering- 
said  —  [head 

(How  the  clover  lifted  each  pink,  sweet 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said; 

Oh,  the  clover  in  bloom,  I  love  it!) 
In  the  high,  wet  grass  went  the  path  to  hide. 

And  the  low,  wet  leaves  hung  over; 
But  I  could  not  pass  upon  either  side. 
For  I  found  myself,  when  I  vainly  tried. 

In  the  arms  of  my  steadfast  lover. 
And  he  held  me  there  and  he  raised  my  head, 

While  he  closed  the  path  before  me. 
And  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes  and  said  — 
(How  the  leaves  bent  down  from  the  boughs 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said,  [o'er  head. 

Oh,  the  leaves  hanging  lowly  o'er  me!) 
Had  he  moved  aside  but  a  little  way, 

I  could  surely  then  have  passed  him ; 
And  he  knew  I  never  could  wish  to  stay. 
And  would  not  have  heard  what  he  bad  to  say. 

Could  I  only  aside  have  cast  him. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  moments  sped, 

And  the  searching-  night-wind  found  us, 
But  he  drew  me  nearer  and  softly  said  — 
(How  the  pure,  sweet  wind  gi-ew  still,  instead. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said; 

Oh,  the  whispering  wind  around  us!) 
I  am  sure  he  knew  when  he  held  me  fast. 

That  I  must  be  all  unwilling; 
For  I  tried  to  go,  and  I  would  have  passed. 
As  the  night  was  come  witli  its  dew,  at  last. 

And  the  sky  with  its  stars  was  filling,  [fled. 
But  he  clasped  me  close  when  I  would  have 

And  he  made  me  hear  his  story. 
And  his  soul  came  out  from  his  lips  and  said  — 
(How  the  stars  crept  out  where   the   white 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said ;    [moon  led 

Oh,  the  moon  and  the  stars  In  glory!) 
I  know  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not 
tell. 

And  I'm  sure  that  the  wind,  precious  rover, 
Will  carry  my  secrets  so  safely  and  well 

That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One  word  of  the  many  that  rapidly  fell 

From  the  soul-speaking  lips  of  my  lover; 

And  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  looked  over 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell[dell, 
They  wove  'round  about  us  that  night  in  the 

In  the  path  through  the  dew-laden  clover. 
Nor  echo  the  whispers  that  made  my  heart 
swell 

As  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  lover, 
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MRS.  MARGARET  J.  SWEAT. 

Born  :  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  28, 1823. 
Commencing  to  write  poetry  at  an  early  age 
the  productions  of  this  lady  have  appeared  iu 
the  Galaxy,  New  Oiieans  Pieayuue  aud  other 
publications  of  note.  She  is  also  represented 
in  Poets  of  Maine.  In  1849  this  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Hon.  L.  D.  M.  Sweat.    She  visited 


MRS.  MARGARET  J.  M.  SWEAT. 

Europe  in  1859  and  wrote  letters  to  the  ChriS" 
tian  Eeg-ister.  In  1859  she  published  her  first 
book,  Ethel's  Love  Life,  and  a  few  months 
later  appeared  Hig-hways  of  Travel  or  a  Sum- 
mer in  Europe.  Mrs.  Sweat  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  In  1873-4  and  again  in  1887. 
Her  writings  include  poems,  essays,  criticisms 
and  sketches  of  travel  in  Egypt,  Europe  and 
America. 
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LOVES  CALENDAE.     - 
If  time  is  measured  by  sensations. 

And  passions  make  us  centuries  old ; 
If  sympathy  creates  relations. 

To  which  the  ties  of  blood  are  cold; 
Then  thou  and  I,  though  lately  meeting 

Have  made  the  moments  fly  so  fast, 
That  our  two  hearts,  together  beating. 

Through  years  of  love  and  life  have  passed. 
Then  do  not  wonder  that  I  woo  thee 

With  strangely  rapid  words  and  ways. 
But  let  me,  as  a  lover,  sue  thee 

To  count  as  years  these  few  sweet  days. 
Each  hour  has  proved  a  month  of  pleasure. 

So,  dearest,  I  have  loved  thee  long; 


Cease  then  by  minutes  life  to  measure. 
Love's  calendar  will  prove  thee  wrong. 


SWEETS  TO  THE  SWEET. 
When  blue  eyes  melt  in  liquid  light 

My  bosom  swells  with  languid  pleasure; 
When  black  eyes  gleam  like  stars  at  night 

My  pulses  throb  with  quickened  measure; 
And  then,  when  gray  ones  flash  and  glow, 

And  shed  their  radiant  beams  upon  me. 
Why  —  on  my  word !—  I  scarcely  know 

Which  of  these  lovely  orbs  have  won  me. 

Kedundant  locks  of  raven  hair 

Befit  a  heroine  of  story; 
While  auburn  tresses  floating  fair 

Bewilder  with  their  golden  glory ; 
And  simple  bands  of  shining  brown 

Suggest  a  Eaffaelle's  Madonna; 
Which  of  these  heads  should  wear  a  crown 

I  cannot  tell,  upon  my  honor! 

That  sylphlike  girl  with  fragile  form 

Seems  like  an  artist's  fairest  dreaming; 
This  tropic  beauty  takes  hy  storm. 

And  charms  by  being  — not  by  seeming; 
Etheral  saints  to  rapture  wake  me, 

And  lift  me  to  the  upper  regions; 
But  earthly  hours  quickly  take  me 

Back  to  their  own  unholy  legions. 
One  day  I  kneel  before  a  shrine 

And  offer  up  a  reverent  duty ; 
The  next  —  if  all  the  world  were  mine 

I'd  give  it  to  some  naughty  beauty. 
And  till  one  woman  shall  combine 

The  varying  charms  of  all  the  others. 
This  changing  fate  must  still  be  mine, 

To  be  first  yours  and  then  another's. 


MRS.  SARAH  S.  W.  BENNETT. 

Born:  Wilson's  Mills,  Me.,  July  13, 1838. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Bennett  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  Gorham  Mountaineer,  Ox- 
ford Democrat  and  the  local  press  generally. 
She  was  married  in  1869  and  still  resides  in  her 
native  place. 

HALCYON  DATS. 
Oh!  halcyon  days!  how  brief  in  your  bright- 
ness, 
That  lights  the  departing  year  to  its  tomb. 
The  gleam  of  the  snow-covered  earth  in  its 
(vhiteness, 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  glory  beyond  its  gloom. 
So  ought  the  life  that  is  rich  in  well  doing, 
Whose  days  of  strength  in  labor  were  pass- 
ed. 
With  toil-hardened   hands  its  duties   pursu- 
ing, 
Eest  in  sweet  sunshine  and  peace  at  the 
last. 
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WILLIAM  A.  BECKWITH. 

Born:  Canada,  April  3, 1865. 
Mr.  Beckwith  is  now  a  resident  of  Oswego 
Falls,  New  York,  where  he  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected.    He  is  very  fond  of  poetry, 
and  occasionally  writes  verses  for  the  press. 


REMEMBER  TOUR  COMRADES. 
Eememher  the  soldiers,  the  hravest  of  men, 
Cover  their  graves  with  the  choicest  of  flow- 
ers; 
Pold  'round  their  headstone  the  flag  of  the 

free,— 
They  died  to  make  it  ours. 
We  think  of  the  sacrifice  some  of  them  made; 
From  their  homes  and  their  dear  ones  they 
had  to  part; 
Their  little  ones  kissed  them  a  thousand  times 
o'er. 
And  their  wives  sobbed  aloud  from  the  full- 
ness of  heart. 
Fain  would  they  have  stayed  by  their  own 
fireside. 
But  our  country  had  need  of  the  gallant 
and  brave; 
To  arms,  or  to  death  they  rushed,  when  she 
called  them 
To  beat  back  the  foemen  and  free  every 
slave. 
Then  think  of  the  fierce,  bloody  battles  they 
fought  — 
The  hardships  they  bore,  and  the  trials  se- 
vere; 
They  bartered  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  the 
just. 
Forsaking  their  home,  friends  and  kindred 
so  dear. 
And   the   horrors   of   prison   life— who  can 
describe  it; 
O !  Andersonville,  thou  art  ever  a  blot. 
The  rocks  of  the  nation  shall  cry  out  against 
thee 
When  thy  prisoners  of  war  have  long  been 
forgot. 
But  the  victory  won  repays  every  effort, 
And  the   names    of   our   heroes   immoi'tal 
shall  be. 
And  over  their  mound  wave  the  emblem  of 
glory. 
The  blood-sprinkled  banner  —the  flag  of  the 
free. 
With  what  pride  we  review  our  soldiers'  ca- 
reer. 
Those  martyrs  whese  life-blood  redeemed  the 

sod. 
And  should  the  foe  and  invader  threaten  our 
nation. 
Let  us  tread  iu  the  path  that  our  fathers 
have  trod. 


WILLIAM    J.  YEXTER. 

Born:  Ripley,  O.,  Oct.  5, 1853. 
Since  an  early  age  Mr.  Yexter  has  written 
poetry,  and  is  the  author  of  a  novel  entitled 
Luck  in  Disguise.    Mr.  Yexter  is  now  at  work 


V.ILLIA.M  J.    VEXTEK. 

on  a  fine  literary  gem  entitled  Tlae  Penetrat- 
ing Light  or  Sweet  Angel  of  Peace.  He  still 
resides  in  his  native  state  at  Winchester. 


SPEAK  THE  TRUTH. 
Why  should  we  fear  tlie  truth  to  speak. 
And  tell  a  lie  with  blushing  clieek. 
For  honest  people  soon  can  tell, 
That  what  was  told  does  not  sound  well. 
If  not  in  words  ourselves  betray. 
We  surely  will  some  other  way; 
That  prominent  blush  upon  our  cheek. 
Declares  our  statements  very  weak. 
So  then  dear  friends  we  would  advise. 
That  you  abhor  all  class  of  lies. 
And  speak  the  truth,  let  come  what  will. 
And  thus  an  honest  station  fill. 
The  adage  by  the  poet  told. 
Is  good  and  true,  although  so  old  :— 
"The  truth  itself  is  not  believed 
Bv  one  who  often  has  deceived." 


Yes,  we  are  marching  home,  dear  friend. 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  sunny  land. 
Where  Jesus  reigns  in  power  and  might. 
And  we  one  day  may  see  the  sight. 
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WALTER  ISIDORO  DAVIS. 

Born:  Gorham,  N.  H.,  Aug.  7,  IS-tS. 
Mr.  Davis  secured  his  education  at  the  Colby 
university,  and  lie  now  follows  the  profession 

of  ;i  seliiiol  teaolier.  He  was  mariiod  in  1880  to 
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Miss  Leona  M.  Spencer  ^Mth  whom  he  now  re- 
sides at  Berlin,  N.  H.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Davis 
have  appeared  in  the  Waterville  Mail,  Zion's 
Advocate,  Berlin  Independent  and  the  local 
press  generally. 

THREE  LEGENDS. 

The  learned  Mohammedans  relate, 
That  a  mallow  reared  its  head. 
Where  the  projjhet's  journey  led. 
Close  heside  a  brazen  grate. 

Just  a  common  mallow. 
His  robe  just  touched  it  as  lie  neared. 
When,  instead  of  mallow  base, 
Standing  in  the  self-same  place, 
A  geranium  appeared,— 

At  his  garment's  touch  appeared. 
Have  you  read  the  wondi-ous  tale 
Of  a  passing  Nazarene, 
When  a  woman  there  is  seen 
To  touch  his  robe?—  a  woman  pale,— 

Only  just  his  garment's  hem. 
But,  oh!  wondrous  healing  power! 
As  the  woman  in  the  press, 
Touched  this  lowly  peasant's  dress, 
She  was  healed  the  very  hour,— 
Cured  of  her  infirmity. 


But  a  legend,  stranger  still, 
Is  related  everywhere. 
That  a  form  diviuelj'  fair 

Passeth  wheresoe'r  it  will. 

Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  white. 

And  while  earth  shall  onward  roll, 
Whosoever  draweth  nigh. 
When  the  presence  passeth  bj% 

Is  of  Sin's  disease  made  whole. 

If  lie  touch  the  garment's  hem. 


MY  PEARL. 
Only  a  darling- 
Sweet  little  girl. 
Yet,  what  a  treasure! 
Ina,  mj'  Pearl. 
Lilje  antumn  foliage. 
All  in  a  whirl. 
Skipping  and  twirling, 
Ina,  my  Pearl. 
Hair  blown  in  frizzles. 
Ready  to  curl. 
Color  of  amber, 
Ina,  my  Pearl. 
Cheeks  like  moss-rose  buds 
Ere  they  unfurl, 
Cunningest  dimples, 
Ina,  my  Pearl. 
Eyes  like  a  gentian. 
Voice  like  a  merl. 
Ready  to  chatter, 
Ina,  my  Pearl. 
Happy  as  sunshine. 
Rich  as  an  earl. 
That  is  my  babj-, 
Ina,  my  Pearl. 


DR.  GEORGE  W.FUREY. 

The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
in  some  of  the  leading  publications  of  Amer- 
ica, from  which  they  have  been  extensively 
copied  by  the  local  press.  Dr.  Furey  prac- 
tices his  profession  at  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  is  well  known  and  highly 
respected  both  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman. 


SPARROWS. 

You  may  sing  of  the  glad  happy  springtime. 

Its  flowers,  its  fast  budding  trees! 

Of  the  joy  it  brings  to  our  north  clime. 

And  of  all  its  efforts  to  please; 

Of  the  gambols  of  lambs  on  the  hillside. 

The  rippling  of  brooks  through  the  plain: 

But  a  dirge  I'll  chant  this  eventide 

For  music  we'll  hear  not  again. 

You  may  sit  at  j'our  home  in  the  city. 

Or  ride  through  the  country's  soft  breeze. 

And  you'll  notice  the  absence,  with  pity. 

Of  song-  bii'ds  among  the  old  trees. 
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"Where  there  once  was  a  medley-enchanting, 
From  robin,  and  blue-bird,  and  thrush, 
You  will  hear  nothing  now  but  a  canting 
Prom  meadow,  and  woodland,  and  brush. 

«'  Not  a  sparroM^  shall  fall "  saith  the  good  book 
Which  spares  them  from  carnal  comment; 
But,  I  modestly  offer  this  outlook; 
Was  the  English  sparrow  then  meant? 
With  their  numbers  and  mien-overbearing. 
They've  crowded  our  soug-birds  awaj^; 
And  thej''re  not  even  willing  of  sharing 
A  nest-right  on  eves,  branch,  or  spray. 

What  a  type  of  heredity  are  they ! 
What  emblems  of  England,  alone! 
How  they  "press-gang  "  our  chippy,  and  blue 

jay, 
With  their  harsh  rasping  rhythm  and  tone. 
I  opine,  when  the  great  book  is  shown  us. 
Of  matters  domestic  and  state, 
'Twill  appear  they  were  sent  here  to  tone  us 
Eor  the  Alabama's  sad  fate. 
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OLD  SHOES. 
Up  in  the  garret,  sprinkled  and  gray 
With  dust  of  the  past  and  mold  of  to-day, 
Cobwebs  in  plenty,  rubbage  supreme 
Clinging  about  and  everywhere  seen, 
Sti-aps  of  old  harness,  bi-oken-down  chairs. 
Grandmother's  spindle  set  free  from  its  cares 
Seed-corn  and  onions,  flax,  thyme  and  sage 
Hang  from  the  rafters  beside  an  old  cage. 

Coiled  round  a  stringer,  up  from  the  mice, 
Perpentive  sausages  dappled  and  nice, 
Bottoms  of  wash-tubs,  hoops  of  old  pails. 
Grandfather's    clock    and   quaint   thrashing 

flails. 
Brass-headed   "  dogs,"    "  dutch    oven  "    and 

"  crane," 
All  tarnished  and  rusty,  long  there  have  lain, 
Back  in  a  corner,  musty,  profuse. 
Relict  of  the  past  —  a  pile  of  old  shoes. 

Gaiters  and  brogans,  rubbers  and  kips, 
Gumboots  and  stoggies,  and  wee  copper  tips. 
Grandfather's  sandals  long  been  forgot. 
Mother's  old  slippers  —  best  known  of  the  lot. 
Once  they  were  useful,  once  they  were  new. 
Some  were  admired  before  they  wore  through ; 
All  of  them  gave  us  naught  to  abuse. 
Now  they're  forgotten  a  pile  of  old  shoes. 

How  like  the  friendships  back  in  our  past 
That  fitted  the  form  and  length  of  our  last, 
Bent  with  our  instep,  wrinked  at  each  corn, 
Hid  our  torn  stockings,  faded  and  worn. 
Kept  off  the  dust  and  mud  of  the  street, 
Cold  of  the  winter,  or  summer's  great  heat. 
When  inconvenient  for  us  to  use 
Up  in  the  garret  we  sent  the  old  shoes. 


Where  are  ambitions  of  school-days  gone. 
What  of  the  plans  and  our  hopes  pro  and  con? 

Most  of  the  precepts  urging  to  strive 
Promlsiug  riches  or  wherewith  to  thrive? 
Back  in  the  bygone  —  ghosts  we  revere. 
Covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  now,  we  fear 
Once  they  betrayed  us  once  did  they  loose. 
And  up  the  garret  we  sent  the  old  shoes. 

Our  good  intentions  and  worthy  pains 
Must  accrue  unto  us  in  present  gains 
Or  we'll  take  them  back,  lament  their  fate 
As  a  foregone  bid  on  luck's  made-up  slate. 
Yet,  stand  for  the  right,  do  what  we  can. 
Aim  not  too  high,  nor  too  far  to  span, 
SuflBce  with  enough  —  wish  what  we  choose 
And  life's  best  results  will  not  be  old  shoes. 


HARRIET  S.  BAKER. 

Born:  Norridgewock,  Me.,  Sept.  11, 1839. 
For  many  years  Miss  Baker  has  been  an  in- 
valid. The  thoughts  of  this  poet  have  gen- 
erally been  given  on  religious  themes.  Miss 
Harriet  Baker  received  representation  in 
Woman  Workers  and  also  in  Poets  of  Maine. 
She  has  also  liad  great  success  in  writing 
prose.  Miss  Baker  is  still  a  resident  of  her 
native  town,  where  she  is  well  known  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  friends. 


WALKING  BY  FAITH. 
The  sunshine  kisseth  the  tall  tree  tops. 

In  the  early  morning  light. 
While  the  dew  on  the  lofty  mountain's  peak, 

Sparldes  like  diamonds  bright. 

But  over  the  lowly  valleys. 

Or  down  the  mountains  steep ; 
Dark  and  gioamy  shadows. 

Continually  creep. 

As  the  king  of  day  ariseth. 

He  sheds  o'er  all  the  earth 
A  sea  of  wondrous  glory. 

As  at  creation's  birth! 

The  i-ivulets  right  cheerily, 

Go  laughingly  along; 
While  glad  birds  fill  the  perfumed  air, 

With  sweetest  praise  and  song. 

Tho'  clouds  within  us  hide  God's  face. 

He  ever  loves  us  still; 
And  sweet  the  peace  when  we  can  bow. 

Submissive  to  his  will ! 

His  love  shall  turn  to  golden  day 

The  spirit's  darkest  night:— 
Triumphant  then  we  rise  to  walk. 

By  faith  —  and  not  by  sight. 
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ELIAS  WERDEN. 

Born:  New  Marlbro,  Mass.,  April  26, 1816. 
A  LITTLE  volume  entitled  Sketches  in  Prose 
aud  Verse  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elias  Werden 
has   received  hi.iz-li    commeiulatlou   from  the 


ELIAS  WERDEN. 

press  and  man5'  literary  people  of  prominence. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Werden  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  the  periodical  press.  He  still  resides 
in  his  native  state  at  Pittsfleld,  where  he 
passes  the  time  in  reading  aud  literaiy  work. 
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SILVER  LAKE. 
On  the  borders  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 

There  is  a  treasure  called  Silver  Lake: 
It  should  he  more  admired. 

And  devoutly  loved  for  conscience  sake. 

The  precious  gift,  from  Nature's  hand. 

At  your  door  is  freely  laid : 
The  charm  in  patience  waiting  still, 

A  place  of  heauty  it  should  be  made. 

The  gem  itself  is  bright  and  fair. 

All  it  needs  is  proper  care ; 
The  time  is  not  so  far  away 

When  j-ou'U  wonder  at  such  delaj*. 

When  on  my  bosom  you  swiftly  glide, 
You'.ll  sing  my  praise  with  joy  and  pride. 

Then  on  my  shore  can  walk  or  ride ; 
You'll  have  these  things  when  you  decide. 


BEAUTIFUL  GRASS. 
I  love  the  tiny  bits  of  grass. 

Bedecked  with  pearls  of  dew, 
What  a  charm  it  would  inspire 

If  'twas  only  something  new. 

How  can  it  be  we  fail  to  see 

The  precious  gift  from  Nature's  hand  — 
The  lovely  grass  in  colors  bright, 

And  how  it  grows  at  God's  command? 

The  Lord  he  knows  how  many  spires, 
But  we  of  this  have  little  thought. 

Behold  the  field  in  bright  array 
And  don't  forget  what  God  hath  wrought. 

The  grass  at  first  is  short  and  fine. 

But  later  on  it  goes  to  seed. 
The  sons  of  toil  secure  the  gift, 

The  useful  grass  we  so  much  need. 

The  lawn,  the  lawn,  oh  what  a  charm! 

The  sight  of  which  we  never  tire. 
Nature's  carpet,  soft  and  bright. 

Of  all  things  else  we  most  admire. 

One  lone  spire  would  not  be  much, 
Tho'  far  beyond  the  skill  of  man; 

How  great,  how  small,  the  ways  of  him, 
Reflect  and  ponder  all  you  can. 


THE  BICYCLE. 

What  on  earth  is  that  I  see? 

Something  sailing  near  the  ground. 
It  shines  and  glistens  on  the  way. 

In  silence  whirling  round  and  round. 

My  motion  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 

My  tread  is  soft  and  light, 
I  have  no  wings,  I  cannot  fly. 

But  like  a  phantom  pass  you  by. 

My  main  support  is  made  of  wire, 
Then  the  rim  and  rubber  tire; 

I  make  no  fuss,  but  some  display, 
I  sail,  and  roll,  and  whirl  away. 

Was  long  in  coming,  as  j'ou  see. 
The  world  has  waited  long  for  me. 

The  boys  rejoice  that  I  am  here. 
All  hail  the  day  I  did  appear. 

My  ivay  is  straight  or  on  the  curve, 
My  riders  have  a  steady  nerve, 

I  never  tire  or  stop  to  eat. 
But  whirl  away  a  friend  to  meet. 

I  might  be  called  a  rolling  horse. 
But  take  no  pride  in  such  a  name, 

I  only  ask  an  even  chance. 
Can  plainly  see  I'm  sure  of  fame. 

Can  neither  canter,  trot,  or  pace, 
But  whirl  away  with  speed  and  grace; 

I  never  balk  nor  run  away. 
But  where  vou  leave  me  I  will  stay. 
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WILLIAM    H.  ROWLEY. 

Born  :  Syracuse,  C,  May  1, 1858. 

Mr.  Rowley  is  known  as  the  soldier's  poet, 
and  annually  composes  and  sings  songs  at 
their  re-unions.     In  18T8  Mr.  Eowlcy  was  niar- 


WTLLIAM  H.  ROWLEY. 

ried  to  Miss  Delia  A.  Waters,  at  Blue  Creek  in 
his  native  state,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr. 
Kowley  wrote  verse  from  an  early  age,  and 
his  productions  have  since  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press. 
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ADVICE  TO  SONS  OF  VETERANS. 

Sons  of  Veterans  take  your  station. 

Listen  to  your  sires  to-day ; 
Those  are  men  who  saved  our  nation. 

Soon  from  us  they'll  pass  away. 
How  they  miss  their  martyred  comrades  - 

In  far  distant  graves  they  lie, 
Rohbed  of  last  fond  words  of  kindred 

And  a  mother's  kind  good-by. 

How  the  musketry  did  rattle 

And  the  cannon  loud  did  roar  — 
Sweeping  down  in  heat  of  battle 

All  who  chanced  to  come  before, 
'Neath  Resaca's  rugged  summit. 

High  on  Lookout  Mountain's  crest, 
Bravely  Hooker's  soldiers  climb  it. 

And  with  valor  stood  the  test. 


Donelson  and  Chickamauga 

Were  positions  which  thej'  sought; 
Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga 

Both  were  battles  fiercely  fought. 
How  the  trappings  loud  would  clatter 

When  the  fifteenth  corps  passed  by, 
And  the  gray-clad  men  would  scatter 

When  "  Jack  Logan's  "  boys  they'd  spy. 

In  the  stockades  of  the  traitors 

Thousands  of  our  boys  were  placed. 
Through  the  dangerous  swamps  of  Georgia 

Blue-clad  heroes  oft  were  chased. 
Cast  within  the  dread  enclosure 

Victims  of  an  earthly  hell. 
Wrought  by  hunger  and  exposure 

Daily  hundreds  of  them  fell. 

Now  Lhe  remnant  of  their  forces 

Yearly  meet  in  bonds  of  love. 
And  in  song  and  kind  discourses 

Speak  of  meeting  up  above. 
We  must  keep  the  flag  they've  left  us 

With  no  stripe  nor  star  obscured. 
And  when  death  shall  have  bereft  us 

Bear  what  they  have  oft  endured. 


OCR  NATION'S  DEFENDERS. 
To  the  Grand  Army  boys  the  pride  of  the 

land, 
A  few  words  of  cheer  we  would  give. 
Who  boldly  in  front  of  the  rebels  did  stand. 
And  fought  that  the  nation  might  live; 
Your  numbers  are  thinning  as  years  come 

and  go  — 
The  battle  of  life  is  severe. 
And  the  life-lease  allotted  to  each  here  below. 
Will  but  too  soon  be  canceled  I  fear. 

Your  leaders  are  going,  their  quarters  they 

strike. 
Surrendering  to  death  with  a  smile. 
For    the  monster  advancing  treats  all  just 

alike, — 
Robs  the  rank  as  well  as  the  file. 
The  few  that  are  left  to  their  duties  stand  true 
As  pillars  of  firm  adamant; 
Yet  we  fail  not  to  mourn  while  we  honor  that 

few, 
The  loss  of  Logan,  Sheridan  and  Grant. 


Let  nothing  arise  to  keep  you  apart. 

But  one  to  another  stand  true. 

As  in  days  that  are  gone,  when  heart  to  heart 

You  fought  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

May  Heaven  above  in  its  mercy  protect 

The  orphans  in  theirtroubles  and  joys, 

And  our  government  will  stand  forages  erect 

A  monument  to  the  Grand  Army  boys. 
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REV.  ISAAC  K.  BROWNSON. 

Born:  Smithfield,  N.Y.,  July  6, 1810. 
This  gentlemau  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
Literary  and  Theological  Seminary.    He  still 
follows  the  culling-  of  a  Baptist  minister  in 


REV.  ISAAC  K.  BROWNSON. 

his  native  state  at  Fayetteville.  Commencing 
to  write  verse  in  his  youth,  the  poems  of  the 
Rev.  Brownson  have  appeared  more  or  less 
for  the  past  half  century  in  the  periodical 
press. 


SHADOWS. 
The  reddening  rays  along  the  western  sky. 
And  deepening  shadows  tell  the  night  draws 

on, 
Disporting  swallows  to  their  chimneys  fly 
And  home-hound  laborers  tell  their  work  is 

done. 
If  opening  day  is  joyous,  so  its  close 
When  weary  toilers  seek  their  sweet  repose. 
But  brightest  summer   days    and   blooming 

flowers 
Can  scarce  allure  me  from  my  care  and  pain. 
Through   starlit   night   serene    I    count   the 

hours 
And  morning's  blushing  smiles  seem  almost 

vain. 
Ungrateful  and  profane  were  yet  the  sig-h. 
My  waning  days  of  life  should  thus  go  by. 
A  sentinel  before  death's  iron  gate, 


In  anxious  vigils  and  uplifted  prayer. 
With  weary  partner  of  my  hfe  I  wait 
Seeking-  to  stay  while  her  entrance  there; 
I  tread  but  softly  as  on  holy  ground 
While  unseen  spirits  seem  to  wait  around. 
We  know  not  scenes  which  time  may  yet  re- 
veal, 
Yet  this  we  know,—  that  Pro-vidence  is  kind; 
With  steadfast  hearts  till  Heaven  shall  break 

the  seal 
We  know  'tis  merciful  that  we  are  blind; 
We're  nearing  harbor  of  the  unknown  coast 
With  guiding-  pilot  who  cannot  be  lost. 
It  shall  be  well,—  no  iU  can  us  betide ; 
He  who  led  Israel's  host  in  shining  cloud 
Appoints  our   way,— and  walks  with  us  be- 
side. 
To  gain  a  heritage  not  here  allowed; 
Princes  to  be, —  ours  be  the  princely  part 
To  know  no  doubt  or  feebleness  of  heart. 

The  day  is  mightier  than  the  darksome  night. 
The  summer's    sun    subdues    cold    -winter's 

reig-n. 
So  life  shall  conquer  death, —  and  put  to  flight 
Its  kindred  elements  of  ill  and  pain ; 
We  lift  our  heads  in  weakness  thus  bowed 

down 
And  wait  for  healing  and  a  fadeless  crown. 


WOMAN'S  SMILES. 
Before  a  maiden  group  I  stood. 
Whose  varied  features,  dress  and  mien 
Revealed  the  forms  where  graces  brood 
And  only  blush  when  they  are  seen. 
Where  all  are  lovely  who  of  all 
Attract  and  fix  our  restful  eyes? 
Not  form  symmetric,— short  or  tall 
Nor  dress,  complexion  quite  suiEce. 
True, — well-formed  lineaments  of  face 
With  speaking  eyes  and  tasteful  dress. 
Where  culture  adds  its  magic  grace. 
Are  powers  to  hold  love's  fond  caress. 
Yet  smiles  which  from  kind  nature  spring 
Yield  charms  that  else  had  been  denied, 
And  like  the  sunbeams  o'er  us  flung- 
A  sweetness  to  the  heart  allied. 
More  winsome  than  adorning-  gold 
Or  gems  that  fancy  oft  beguile,— 
Subduing  hearts  to  gentler  mold 
Is  woman's  native  artless  smile. 
The  lily's  breath  or  dewy  rose  — 
The  azure  of  the  sky  above. 
Not  more  of  pleasing-  beauty  shows 
Or  more  attracts  the  heart  to  love. 
Who  can  its  mystic  power  explain? 
Or  sever  'twixt  the  false  and  true? 
A  smirk  is  false, —  a  giggle  vain, — 
Yet  the  heart  smile  like  morning-  dew. 
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Smiles  are  love's  garb  in  dress  parade, 
And  much  adorn  a  soul  sincere; 
When  forced,  as  oft  to  masquerade, 
Their  fond  enchantments  disappear. 
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LOOKING-  TOWAED  SUNSET. 
I  see  the  evening  shadows  lengthen  fast 
And  darkness  will  succeed  with  chill  and 
cold, 
Yet  day  seems  mightier  when  its  strength  is 
past. 
It  paints  the  heavens  with  sheets  of  burn- 
ished gold. 
As   one  with  friends  reluctant,  must  needs 
part, 
Tet  with  his  ardent  blessing  would  dismiss, 
The  golden  sun  earth  presses  to  his  heart, 
And  like  a  lover  leaves  with  all  —  a  kiss. 
If  day  be  parable  of  man's  estate, 
Mark— it  begins  with  eve  and  ends  with 
morn, 
The  night  between  is  much  annihilate. 

Then  we  awake  and  rise  as  if  new-born. 
The  primal  day  was  from  the  twiUght  hour: 
The  night  was  tempered  with  some  lesser 
light; 
Day  shall  be  victor  in  exalted  power 
When  resurrection  splendors  banish  night. 
The  sunset  now  is  day's  triumphant  hour. 
When  down  the  vault  of  heaven  his  chariot 
goes ; 
Calling  earth's  weary  toilers  to  his  bower 

He  banquets  all  in  slumbrous  repose. 
This  is  indeed  the  King's  prepared  highway 

Where  mj'riad  pilgrims  ages  past  have  trod. 
Those  golden  tints  suffusing  closing  day 

Are  but  reflections  from  the  gates  of  God. 
Yet  o'er  the  hills  there  lies  a  darksome  vale, 
Passing  through   which  we  reach  a  ri7er 
stream 
Where  sight,  and  sense  and  human  vigor  fail. 

And  glorious  life  subsides  as  if  a  dream. 
This  is  but  sense ;—  that  vale  has  angel  bands 
Whose    radiance     seem     reflections    from 
above ; 
And  through  that  tide,  dispersed  by  cherub 
hands. 
Conduct  tho  pilgrims  to  the  realm  of  love. 

Why  so  reluctant  quit  our  earthly  state. 

With  Christ  to  tread  sepulchral  shadows  dim? 
From  out  those  depths  eternal  honors  wait  — 

In  both  alike  we  must  be  joined  with  him. 
I  dread  not  parting  with  what  sense  is  fond. 

Nor  fear   that  slumber  which  my  Savior 
blest. 
Since  hope  embraces  life  that  lies  beyond. 

That  life  triumphant  by  tlie  saints  possessed. 
There  comes  a  loneliness  with  added  years. 


Through  junior  throngs   are  pressing  hard 
behind: 
A  buried  world  of  friends,  deeds,  smiles  and 
tears. 
Where  our  hearts  live,  while  those  to  these 
are  blind. 
With  love  and  pity  toward  all  human  born 

I  soon  shall  pass,  alike  to  all  unknown; 
My  day  is  blest  both  by  the  flower  and  thorn; 
What  if  stiU  more,  I  gain  a  fadeless  crown. 

Should  fiery  trials  come  ere  life  be  past, 

Lord,  be  my  help,    nor  yet  my  prayer  up- 
braid — 
My  strength,  a  sparrow's  wing  amidst  the  blast 

Be  thou.  Omnipotent!  my  present  aid. 
Lord,  I  have  purposed  keeping  to  the  right. 

Pardon  wherein  my  feet  have  gone  astray; 
I  yield  to  the  my  prayers,—  trusting  thy  might 

Will  safely  lead  beyond  where  shadows  play. 


IVER  CLIFGARD. 

Born:  Blue  Mounds,  Wis.,  Oct.  20, 1869. 
Mr.Clifgard  follows  the  prof  ession  of  school 
teaching,  aspires  to  become  a  lecturer,and  has 
already  appeared  on  the  platform.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  Mount  Horeb  Sun  and 
the  local  press  generallj*. 


THE  STAIN. 
There  never  was  a  man  so  great. 

There  never  was  a  scene  so  grand ; 
But  'neath  its  garb  of  splendor  laid 

That  which  its  face  with  shame  could  brand. 
There  never  was  a  youth  so  gay. 

Nor  ever  a  maiden  so  fair; 
But  upon  their  life's  patlnvay  lay 

Of  grief,  and  of  sorrow  their  share. 
There  never  was  a  state  so  strong. 

Nor  enlightened,  wealthy  or  vain; 
But  within  its  dominion  a  wrong- 
Was  found  that  brought  it  grief  and  shame. 
So  our  union  though  strong  and  great, 

Though  full  of  freedom,  wealth  and  fun ; 
The  greatest  curse  of  any  state 

In  its  very  midst  is  found  —  rum. 
Ought  not  the  cries  of  bitter  grief. 

Ought  not  the  oozing  blood  that  calls 
To  God  for  revenge,  make  at  least 

Uncle  Sam  shiver  behind  his  walls. 
Ought  not  the  agonizing  shrieks, 

Or  the  assassin's  bloody  deed 
Persuade  those  who  ruin's  mansion  seeks. 

Never  its  attentions  to  heed. 
Cease  not  to  the  world  to  proclaim. 

That  rum  is  its  mightiest  foe. 
Blow  the  trumpet  unceasingly 

As  onward  to  victory  we  go. 
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CHARLIE   STUART  YORK. 

Born:  Madison  Co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  36, 1864. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Pen  and  Pencil 
Charlie  S.  York  has  won  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  journalist  and  humorist  writer,  and  he  has 
filled  several  important  positions  on  promi- 
nent papers.    His  writing's  are  alwaj's  flavor. 


CHAKl^lE    rtTUAllX    YOKK. 

ed  with  tlie  invig-oratiug-  freshness  of  the  pre- 
sent time;  and  although  humorous  writing-  is 
his  forte,  he  can  write  articles  on  anj-  subject. 
His  poems  have  appeared  In  the  Eecorder, 
Sentinel,  Wheel,  and  the  periodical  press  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Yorii  is  still  a  resident  of  his 
native  state  at  Chestnut  Bluff,  where  he  is 
well  known  and  has  a  host  of  friends. 


MY  MOTHER'S  FOND  TREASURE. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  days  of  my 
boj'hood. 
When  sad  recollection  revive  them  anew. 
The  switch  from  the   meadow  — that  handy 
old  dog-wood, 
And  everj'  dark  spot  where  hair  and  hide 
flew! 
The  muddy  old  pond  and  the  bush  that  stood 
nigli  it. 
The  back  yard  and  lot  where  in  pain  I  did 
squall; 
The  slipper  of  father,  the  boot-jack  by  it. 


And  e'en  the  rude  paddle  that  hung  from 
the  wall. 
That  rough-hewn   paddle,  that  three-holded 
paddle. 
The  iron-clad  paddle  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
That   iron-clad    weapon,    my  mother's   fond 
treasure. 
For  oft  at  night,  when  I  returned  from  the 
field, 
I  found  It  handled  with  a  powerful  pressure. 
The  one  thing  perfectly  that  mother  could 
wield. 
How   ardent   she'd   seize  it  without  a  word 
spoken. 
How  fast  o'er  my  trousers  she'd  then  let  it 
fall; 
But  soon  with  promises,  and  nigh  heart-brok- 
en, 
I'd  go  to  my  father;  but  tell  him  all; 
That  rough-hewn    paddle,  that   three-holded 
paddle, 
That  iron-clad  paddle,  mother  jerked  from 
the  wall. 

Oh,  sad  was  my  heart,  for  oft  I  received  it. 
From  the  crown  of  my  head  to  where  my 
coat  goes ! 
I've  sadly  told  father,  but  he  ne'er  would  be- 
lieve it. 
But  finish  the  job  clear  down  to  my  toes. 
And  now  far  removed  from  such  pained  agita- 
tion. 
And  many  other  things  —  ten  thousand  in 
all. 
My  vision    reverts  to  dear   father's  planta- 
tion. 
And  sighs  for  the  paddle  that  hung  on  the 
wall, 
That  precious  old  paddle,  that  oft-felt  pad- 
dle. 
The  confounded  paddle  that  hung  on  the 
wall. 


LIFE,   DExlTH,  ETERNITY. 

LIFE. 

Oh  wonderful,  oh  beautiful  is  this  life. 
So  fraught  with  myst'ry,  and  sire  and  love, 

Oh  linger  with   us  hope's  sweet   songs,  not 
strife. 
Let  thy  strains  point  us  to  the  home  above. 

DEATH. 

Pitiless  thou  art  and  will  not  harken, 
Howe'er  so  humble  do  thy  suppliants  pray; 

Thou  will  not  tarry  though  thy  shadow  darken 
The  glorious  brightness  of  life's  sweetest 
day. 

ETERNITY. 

When  the  lights  from  eternity  shall  shine. 
And  banish  earth's  beauties  from  view. 

Then  Heaven's  sweet  music  shall  chime. 
To  welcome  home  the  chosen  few. 
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MRS.  KATE  S.  KISNER. 

Born:  Whiteside  Co.,  III.,  April  26, 1858. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  this  lady  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  four  years  later  was  mar- 
ried to  Yetman  E.  Kisner,  with  whom  she  now 
resides  at  Hazletou.  As  an  authoress  and 
newspaper    correspondent     she    has    gained 


MH^.  K  VTE  S.  KISNER. 

quite  a  reputation,  and  her  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  leading-  publications. 
Mrs.  Kisner  is  the  author  of  several  novels: 
E^e,  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Girl's  Life; 
Me  and  Bijah,  a  liumorous  storj\  and  Except 
These  Bonds.  Her  poems  would  fill  a  volume. 
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ETGHT  STAGES  OF  A  WOMAN'S  LIFE. 
At  the  casement  plays  a  baby. 

Laughing-,  cooing  with  delight. 
While  dimples  play  at  hide-and-seek 

On  her  flesh  all  pink  and  white. 
At  the  casement  sits  a  young-  girl 

With  a  sweet  and  modest  air. 
Weaving  garlands  of  white  daisies 

For  her  wealth  of  waving  hair. 
At  the  casement  sits  a  maiden 

Wondrous  fair  and  wondrous  wise; 
A  golden  circlet  on  her  finger 

And  a  love-light  in  her  eyes. 
At  the  casement  sits  a  lady, — 

She,  the  bride  of  yesterday; 
Thinking  of  tlie  vows  she  uttered 

Which  bound  both  heart  and  hand  awaj'. 


At  the  casement  sits  a  matron 

With  a  babe  upon  her  breast. 
Which  she,  with  tenderest  loves  caresses. 

And  proves  herself  a  mother  blest. 
At  the  casement  sits  a  mother. 

While  a  j'outh  beside  her  stands, 
Whom  she  has  nestled  in  her  bosom  — 

Now  he  will  shield  her  with  his  hands. 
At  the  casement  sits  a  woman 

Aged  —  feeble  —  wrinkled  —  bent. 
With  a  lioar  frost  on  her  tresses 

Waiting  her  last  summons  to  be  sent. 
At  the  casement  rests  a  casket  — 

A  woman's  cold  clay  rests  within ; 
Her  waiting  soul  has  fled  its  portals 

And  joined  a  throng  all  free  from  sin. 


THE  MAN  I  LOVE. 
The  man  of  my  heart's  own  choice, 
Doth  make  mj'  soul  rejoice; 
He  is  wondrous  fair. 
With  gold-burnished  hair. 
And  a  kind  and  winsome  voice. 
He  has  the  classic  brow  of  a  sage. 
And  his  life  is  a  clean,  white  page; 
And  naught  will  he  do, 
To  make  him  blush  to 
Reflect  on  it  in  old  age. 
His  eyes  are  like  Heaven's  own  blue. 
And  his  heart  is  just  as  true; 
xind  he  loves  me,  oh. 
And  his  children,  so! 
There  is  naught  for  us  he  would  not  do. 
He  is  not  verj-  great  in  size. 
But  he  is,  oh,  so  very  wise; 
And  there  is  naught  to  compai-e 
With  the  light  that  shines  there. 
In  those  luminous  soul-lit. eyes. 

PEN  PICTURE  OF  THE  GIRL  I  LOVE. 
The  giii  I  love  has  Ups  like  cherries,— 
Ej-es  as  black  as  the  blackest  berries ; 
Cheeks  as  red  as  the  dewy  rose. 
And,  oh,  the  sweetest,  prettiest  nose ! 
Ears  like  the  shells  of  the  ocean's  hue. 
And  just  as  pink  and  as  dainty,  too; 
A  brow  as  fair  as  the  white  swan's  breast. 
Hair  as  black  as  the  raven's  crest. 
Neck  like  a  marble  column  grand, 
Encircled  about  by  a  golden  strand. 
With  a  bust  as  round  ns  Veuis  of  old. 
And  a  heart  beneath  it  as  pure  as  gold; 
Arms  and  limbs  so  taper  and  fair. 
As  to  rival  the  goddess  of  beauty  there; 
Hands  so  strong,  and  shapely,  too. 
Which  many  an  act  of  kindness  do; 
Feet  that  a  sculptor  might  envy  in  vain,  [rain: 
Which  carries  my  darling  through  sun  and 
A  soul  free  from  stain  as  the  angels  above. 
And  this  is  the  picture  of  the  girl  I  love. 
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MRS.  EMMA  M.  ANDERSON. 

Born:  Ashe  Co.,N.  C,  Oct.  14, 1855. 

When  she  was  three  years  of  age  her  parents 
removed  to  Beaufort,  where  she  lived  until 
her  father's  death  in  1865.  After  receiving-  her 
education  Emma  was  employed  as  g'overness 
until lier  marriase  in  1881  to  Mr.  S.  C.Anderson 


MRS.  EMMA  MARY  ANDERSON. 

of  Durham,  where  she  has  since  resided  with 
her  husband  and  children.  From  her  girlhood 
this  lady  has  shown  a  decided  fondness  for 
poetry,  and  many  of  her  pieces  have  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  her  state.  Mrs.  Anderson  has 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  publication  of 
her  poems  in  book-form. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
"Once  upon  a  time,"  little  children, 

( For  that's  the  way  stories  begin,) 
There  was  a  beautiful  garden 

With  many  flowers  therein. 
Rich  and  radiant  blossoms. 

Crimson  colored  and  rare. 
Blushing-  roses,  and  lilies, 

Tall,  statelj-,  and  fair. 
Beds  of  velvety  pansies, 

Purple  and  black,  and  gold; 
Queenly  tulips,  bright  and  gay. 

Too  many  to  be  told. 


Vines  of  honeysuckles. 

Making  sweet  the  air. 
And  the  pure  white  jasmine,     , 

Fragrant  and  so  fair. 

Flaunting  scarlet  poppies, 

Holding  high  their  heads. 
Dainty  little  crocuses 

Peeping-  from  their  beds. 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you. 

Of  all  the  flowers  there. 
But  the  sweetest  little  blossom 

In  all  that  garden  fair. 

Was  a  little  blue-eyed  violet 

Nestling  in  its  bed. 
While  on  all  around 

A  sweet  perfume  it  shed. 

'Tis  said  one  day  a  meeting 

Of  all  the  flowers  was  called. 
And  a  prize  was  to  be  given 

To  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

And  then  the  flaunting-  poppies, 

The  lily  fair  and  tall. 
The  proud  rose  and  the  tulip. 

Set  forth,  one  and  all. 

Each  thinking  vainly  to  herself, 
"The  prize  is  mine,  I'm  sure;" 

But  alas !  for  their  silly  pride. 
It  did  not  long  endure. 

For  as  they  passed  along  their  way, 

Close  by  the  violet's  bed. 
That  little  flower,  to  see  them  pass. 

Held  up  its  tiny  head. 

And  then  the  judge  espied  it, 
'Mid  leaves  and  grasses  green, 

And  cried,"The  prize  is  yours,"  for  ne'er 
Such  beauty  had  he  seen. 

So  lovely  and  and  so  modest, 
'Tis  that  that  makes  you  fair, 

And  makes  you  lovelier  fai;  than  these. 
Though  they  be  rich  and  rare. 

Do  you  know  little  children. 

This  world's  a  garden  fair? 
And  you  are  little  blossoms. 

Blooming  everywhere? 

And  do  j"OU  know  some  day 

A  blessed  Judge  will  come. 
To  take  the  fairest  blossoms 

Up  to  a  brighter  home? 

And  as  the  little  violet. 

Fulfilled  its  mission  here. 
And  murmured  not  in  sun  or  rain. 

But  counted  both  so  dear. 

So  every  flower  that  blooms  aright 

Then  will  receive  a  prize, 
A  home  and  be  transplanted  there 

To  bloom  in  Pai'adise. 
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CLARA  BELLE  SOUTHWELL. 

Born:  Lima,  N.Y.,  April 9,  1868. 
From  1884  to  1888   Miss   SouthweU  attended 
Albion  College.    She  takes  a  great  interest  in 
literature,  and  now  devotes  much  of  her  time 
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CLARA  BELLE  SOUTHWELL. 

to  composition.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  Michigan  Farmer,  Marshall  Statesman 
and  numerous  other  papers.  She  is  now  a 
resident  of  Marshall,  Michigan. 

MY  FOUR  SHIPS. 
T  stood  on  the  shore  of  a  boundless  main. 

Which  no  seaman  with  compass  and  chart 
Could  ever  explore,  for  so  broad  is  the  sea 

Of  desires  of  the  human  heart. 
Many  and  long  were  the  hours  I  spent 

In  gazing  across  the  breast 
Of  this  wildly  sobbing  and  throbbing  main. 

Which  never  has  found  its  rest. 
I  waited  to  see  four  tall,  gallant  ships 

Come  sailing  across  the  blue  — 
Four  beautiful  ships  that  were  all  my  own. 

So  handsome,  and  gay  and  new. 
One  was  wealth,  who  would  bring  me  g-old. 

And  satins  and  jewels  fine; 
O!  a  happy  mortal  would  I  be 

When  this  brave  ship  was  mine. 
Tlie  next  was  fame  —  who  was  laden  with 

Great  bales  of  praise,  and  I 
Watched  anxiously  for  fame,  who'd  sail 

E'en  after  I  should  die. 


Another,  love,  whose  chiefest  load 

Was  happiness  divine. 
But  love  was  frail,  I  almost  feared 

To  make  her  wholly  mine. 
The  last  was  hope,  a  gallant  ship 

On  goodly  mission  sent. 
Whose  freight  was  faith  in  that  which  lies 

Beyond,  and  true  content. 
Many  winds  arose  one  day 

And  made  a  white-capped  wave 
Dash  over  wealth,  and  now  she  lies 

Deep  in  a  watery  grave. 
Fame  was  sailing-  bravely  on  — 

Eager  for  home  and  me. 
When  winds  of  fate  blew  from  the  north 

And  she  was  lost  at  sea. 
Suspicious  cloud  once  came  low  down. 

And  love  was  frail,  you  know ; 
She  struggled,  but  suspicious  wind 

Drove  her  to  depths  below. 

One  day  the  clouds  of  sorrow  came 

Low  down  upon  the  shore: 
I  gazed  across  the  waves  and  thought 

Mj'  ships  sailed  there  no  more. 
When  lo !  a  tall,  white  sail  is  seen 

Far  out  upon  the  sea. 
And  there  amidst  the  clouds  and  fog- 

My  hope  sailed  back  to  me. 
Tho'  love,  and  fame  and  wealth  were  lost, 

I  look  beyond  and  see 
Visions  of  happiness  and  rest. 

Which  hope  has  broug-ht  to  me. 


ROSE  MAXIM. 

Born:  Buckfield, Me.,  Aug. 30, 1850. 
As  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse  this  lady 
has  been  quite  successful.  Her  health  is  gen- 
erallj'  very  poor,  which  has  interfered  some- 
what with  her  literary  pursuits.  She  is  now 
a  resident  of  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BENEATH  THE  OAK. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  solitude  to  be, 

A  little  while  away  from  worldlj'  care, 
Reclining  calmly  'neath  the  spreading-  tree 

Where  odors  sweet  are  wafted  on  the  air. 
Now  gentle  breezes  fan  the  glowing  cheek. 

And  stir  the  leaves  that  rustle  audibly, 
The  softly  swaying-  branches  seem  to  speak: 

"  Here  I  will  ever  rest  and  shelter  thee. 
No  sound    is  heard   save  the  low,    babbling 
brook. 

The  cricket's  chirp,  the  song-  of  whip-poor- 
will. 
Within  this  beauteous,  sequestered  nook. 

Where  life  is  sweetest,  let  me  linger  still; 
Where  Nature  and  the  soul  can  be  in  tune, 

The  creature  and  Creator  still  commune. 
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ROSELIA   JENNETTE  ADSIT. 

Born:  Orwell,  N.Y.,  Feb.  17, 1869. 
Miss  Roselia  has  written  some  two  hundred 
poems  that  she  hopes  soon  to  publish  in  book- 
form.    Many  of  her  verses  have  appeared  in 


ROSELIA  JENNETTE  ADSIT. 

the  Buffalo  Advocate,  Normal  Instructor,  and 
Oswego  Falls  Observer.  She  still  resides  in 
her  native  state  at  Fulton. 


FLOWERS. 
Sweet  flowers,  dainty  messengers, 

To  man  thou  hast  been  given, 
And  who  shall  say  that  thou  dost  not, 

Point  erroring  souls  to  Heaven? 
Thou  speakest  words  to  mortal  man. 

In  accents  low  and  sweet. 
And  in  the  language  of  the  soul, 

Sweet  messages  repeat. 
The  lily  speaks  of  purity, 

The  rose  tells  us  of  love. 
Oh !  who  shall  say  such  messages. 

Are  born  not  from  above? 
The  Cyprus  speaks  of  mourning. 

The  harebell  of  grief. 
While  the  almond  and  the  snowdrop 

Bring  hope  to  our  relief. 
Some  flowers  speak  of  caution. 

While  others  speak  of  trust. 
Some  speak  of  friendship  that  shall  last. 

When  man  returns  to  dust. 


« 


We  see  the  guilty  convict. 

Or  prisoner  in  his  cell. 
How  gladly  he  receives  a  flower. 

For  it  speaks  of  wood  and  dell. 
It  takes  him  back  to  childhood ; 

It  stirs  his  sinful  soul; 
It  causes  glittering  teardrops 

Adown  his  haggard  cheek  to  roll. 
Then  who  shall  say  the  dainty  flowers, 

Which  blossom  pure  and  fair, 
Bring  not  messages  as  sweet 

As  do  the  wings  of  prayer? 
For  He  who  made  the  flowers  to  bloom 

Taught  man  to  pray  as  well. 
Then  who  shall  say  the  flowers  have  not 

Each  one  a  tale  to  tell? 
Then  Father,  teach  us  in  Thy  love, 

To  ever  grateful  be. 
For  Thou  hast  sent  the  fragrant  flowers 

That  we  may  think  of  Thee. 
If  we  keep  ever  in  the  right. 

Till  Thou  hast  called  us  home, 
Methinks  that  we  fair  flowers  shall  see 

Around  Thy  snow-white  throne. 


UNWORTHY. 

Go  search  in  the  highways  and  hedges, 

The  weary,  the  sinful,  to  bring. 
Go  bear  them  the  glad  invitation. 

To  the  feast  of  the  Heavenly  King. 
But  I  feel  that  of  all  who  were  bidden. 

As  guests  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
I'm  dependent  the  most  on  His  bounty. 

Because  I'm  the  humblest  —  the  least. 
You  say  I'm  the  purest,— the  fairest. 

Oh !  aught  I  not  surely  to  be. 
When  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Savior 

Was  shed  for  a  sinner  like  me? 
The  fairest  —  Ah !  would  that  His  image. 

Were  stamped  on  my  head  and  my  life ; 
That  His  Spirit  were  with  me  to  guide  me 

Amid  the  temptation  and  strife. 
The  purest—  God  knows  I'm  unworthy. 

But  His  blood  is  a  ransom  for  me. 
And  He's  given  the  blessed  assurance, 

That  the  pure  ones  this  Savior  shall  see. 
And  though  I  am  sinful,  unworthy. 

He  has  made  the  surrender  complete. 
And  I'm  willing  to  trust  in  the  lesson 

That  I  learn  at  His  crucified  feet. 
And  He's  taught  me  that  out  in  the  byways 

There  are  wandering  souls  I  may  bring, 
To  the  feast  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, 

The  Throne  of  my  Savior  and  King. 
And  when  the  work  He  has  given 

Is  done,  as  He  wills  it  should  be. 
He's  promised  a  mansion  in  Heaven, 

For  even  a  sinner  like  me. 
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MRS.  ANNA   E.  MCFALL. 

Born  :  Kentucky,  Oct.  19, 1839. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Rose  Heath  this 
lady  has  written  quite  extensirelj'  for  the 
periodical  press.    She  is  a  first-class  musician, 
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MRS.   AXJTA    E.   JI  FALL. 

and  has  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  taught 
music.  She  is  now  a  resident  of  Mayfleld, 
Ky.,  where  she  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
friends.  She  was  married  to  her  present 
husband  in  1873. 


FAITH. 
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The  sky  with  clouds  was  overcast. 

No  gleam  of  sunlight  there. 
The  wind  sighed  mournfully  among- 

The  leaves  so  brown  and  sere. 
Long-  had  the  song  of  birds  been  hushed, 

And  pendant  from  the  trees. 
Congealed,  the  raindrops  hung:  and  swayed 

To  every  passing  breeze. 

I  saw  the  while  a  gentle  child. 

In  sad  and  thoughtful  mood. 
Gaze  earnestly  above,  around. 

The  prospect  calmly  viewed. 
Then  sighing  deeply,  softly  wept. 

And  sadly  turned  away. 
Murmuring-  low,  and  soft,  the  while, 

"  I  cannot  play  to-day." 


I  took  the  little  hand  in  mine. 

And  bade  her  tell  me  all; 
She  asked,    "Where   are   the   flowers  that 
bloomed 

Beside  the  g-arden  wall. 
And  where  the  leaves  that  grew  upon 

The  chestnut  tree,  so  bare  — 
And  where  the  sun  that  yesterday 

Shone  briUiantly  up  there? 
And  where  the  prettj-  birds  that  sung 

So  sweetly  all  the  day? 
If  all  are  gone,  I'm  lonely  now 

And  cannot,  cannot  play." 
So  beautiful,  and  yet  so  sad, 

Thoughtful  beyond  her  j'ears. 
Seldom  had  I  gazed  upon 

A  face  so  fair  as  her's. 
I  bade  her  wait,  and  hope,  for  soon 

The  winter  would  be  o'er, 
And  trees,  and  flowers  bloom  again, 

And  from  the  far-off  shore 
The  robin  would  return,  and  sing- 
Again  as  cheerily. 
And  build  a  tiny  nest  among 

The  leaves  that  greenest  be. 
Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  still  shines. 

And  other  eyes  can  see 
His  glorious  beams  — in  other  lands 

The  birds  sing  merrily. 
I'll  wait,  the  little  one  replied, 

I'm  sure  they'll  come  some  day. 
And  from  the  roseate  cheek  she  brushed 

The  pearly  tears  away. 
I'll  sing  until  I  hear  the  birds. 

Among  my  curls  I'll  twine 
The  evergreen,  the  clouds  will  break. 

And  soon  the  sun  will  shine. 
Could  we  as  meekly  thus  submit 

Unto  decrees  of  fate. 
Contented  be,  with  that  we  have 

For  blessings  patient  wait. 
And  feel  that  soon  the  glorious  light 

Of  better  days  would  gleam 
Through  sombre  clouds,  and  unseen  hands 

Adown  life's  troubled  stream— 
Our  frail  barks  guide  — and  wipe  away 

Rebellious  tears  that  fill 
Our  blinded  eyes,  and  hopefully 

Await  th'  All  Father's  will. 


EXTRACT. 
Oh  home  of  my  childhood,  I  love  thee. 

The  remembrance  of  thee  is  as  dear 
As  when  I  first  wandered  afar 

From  the  roof-tree,  to  find  a  home  here. 
The  meadow,  the  sweet-scented  orchard. 

The  stream,  and  the  wild  woodland  flowers, 
I  live  in  the  sweet  recollection 

Of  childhood's  happiest  hours. 
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RYAL  J.  PHILLIPS. 

Born:  Georgia,  1863. 
At  the  age  of  twentj-  Kyal  took  up  the  study 
of  law.    He  then  traveled  several  years,  and 
has  been  correspondent  for  several  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.    Froni  an  early  age  he 


EYAL  J.  PHILLIPS. 

began  writing  verse,  which  easily  found  their 
way  in  print.  Although  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  he  devotes  his  spare  time 
to  literature,  and  will  in  all  probability  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  his  works  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  GRAND  OLD  PINE  OF  GEORGIA. 
The  grim  old  pmes  of  Georgia, 

So  tall,  and  strong  and  grand,  " 
Their  beauty  shades  our  pathway 

As  we  march  through  the  land. 
Their  only  robe  of  verdure 

Is  never  stripped  from  them  at  fall; 
And  yet  of  all  our  native  trees 

We  love  them  best  of  all. 
Upon  her  hills  and  in  her  vales 

The  pines  were  ever  seen, 
Till  felled  by  some  rough  pioneer 

Who  wealth  had  come  to  glean. 
Oh,  cruel  deed!  oh,  heartless  man, 

That  comes  for  wealth  alone. 
Regardless  of  a  country's  pride, 

Or  her  beauty  thus  adorned. 


We  love  the  pines  still  living 

So  noble,  grand  and  gay ; 
We  also  love  the  dead  that  are  decaying. 

On  their  cold  and  silent  beds  of  clay. 
We  love  them  for  the  warmth  they  give  us. 

Which  cheer  our  social  hearth. 
For  their  crimson  flame  make  our  girls  the 
fairest 

Of  any  on  the  earth. 

The  grand  old  pine  of  Georgia  — 

The  monarch  of  our  land; 
No  one  has  ever  gone  unsheltered 

Beneath  thy  outstretched  hand. 
Longfellow  tried  to  sing  thy  praise 

With  Anderson,  Pope  and  Gray, 
And  still  you  stand  in  all  your  splendor. 

While  they  are  sleeping  in  their  beds  of 
clay. 

Thou  true  and  noble  pine. 

Thou  art  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend; 
When  others  one  by  one  have  left  him. 

You  a  helping  hand  will  lend. 
The  rich,  too,  will  ne'er  forget  you, 

And  o'er  their  heads  your  watching  eyes 
will  gaze 
When  in  their  palace  homes  they  gather  — 

In  December's  morn, you'll  bless  them  with 
your  blaze. 
Ah,  stretch  your  arms,  oh,  noble  pine, 

All  o'er  our  southern  land. 
And  when  my  soul  has  left  this  sphere. 

Come,  I  implore  thee,  and  o'er  my  body 
stand. 
Again,  majestic  friend,  this  boon  I  only  ask. 

Show  to  the  world  where  I  may  be. 
My  name  inscribe  on  a  wooden  slab,— 

The  name  of  R.  J.  P. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 
I  once  was  young  and  happy,  mother. 

So  true,  so  gay  and  bright, 
That  you  thought  that  I  would  never  do  no 
other 

But  that  which  was  always  right. 
That  was  when  you  nursed  me,  mother. 

And  my  feverish  brow  did  kiss; 
When  I  was  young  and  tender,  mother, 

My  Ups  you  would  so  lovingly  caress. 

You  would  then,  dear  mother. 

Step  softly  by  my  little  bed, 
I,  kneeling  down  at  your  command, 

My  prayers  I  always  said. 
I  said  them  slow  and  easy,  mother. 

All  in  my  childish  glee. 
Not  dreaming  then  I  would  ever  live  — 

Alone  and  far  from  thee. 

Time  has  come  on,  dear  mother. 
And  I  to  manhood  now  have  grown. 
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While  all  the  thoughts  of  childhood, 

Like  birds  from  me  have  flown ; 
They  have  gone  and  left  me,  mother. 

All  in  their  onward  flight. 
And  I,  like  them,  have  wandered 

Far  from  thy  careworn  sight. 
I  am  away  from  thee,  dear  mother. 

Far  from  thy  tender  hand, 
But  T  have  never  betrayed  thy  love  — 

In  this  strange,  sinful  land. 
I  meet  with  those  that  want  me,  mother. 

To  "  take  in  "  all  that's  bad, 
Yet  I  will  remember  when  you  said, 

"  Never  make  dear  mother  sad." 

If  I  was  to  be  seen,  dear  mother. 

Bearing  down  in  deepest  sin. 
Would  you,  when  I  returned,  dear  mother. 

Refuse  to  take  me  in? 
I  know  you  would  not  chide  me,  mother 

Or  give  me  any  blame. 
But  stiU  it  would  be  shameful,  cruel, 

To  give  your  heart  such  pain. 
You  need  not  have  a  fear,  dear  mother. 

That  I  will  lose  my  love. 
For  one  so  good  and  careful. 

Even  though  she  had  gone  above. 
I  feel  your  words,  dear  mother. 

As  when  we  last  did  part; 
They  are  precious  now,  dear  mother, 

I'll  keep  them  ever  in  my  heart. 


GRIM  DEATH. 

Grim  death 
Depopulates  the  nation;  thousands  fall 
His  victims;  youths,  and  virgins,  in  their  flow- 
er. 
Reluctant  die,  and  sighing  leave  their  loves 
Unfinished,  by  infectious  Heaven  destroyed. 


EXTRACT. 

When  one  has  neither  wealth  nor  wit. 
Or  beauty  to  improve  them, 

If  they  be  good  I'll  show  you  yet 
Good  reason  why  I  love  them. 


GEORGE  W.  SWARTHOUT. 

Born:  Laingsburg,  Mich.,  1850. 
After  leaving  school  Mr.  Swarthout  taught 
for  a  number  of  terms,  and  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  He  now  owns  a  farm,  but 
is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  also  holds  the  oflice  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Swarthout  com- 
menced to  write  for  the  local  press  at  an  early 
age,  and  has  been  regular  correspondent  for 
numerous  newspapers.  He  has  enough  poems 
to  make  a  neat  volume,  which  have  generally 
been  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 


Zisca.    Mr.  Swarthout  was  married  in  187 
Miss  Mary  A.  Slocum. 


THE  THREE  FROGS. 
Three  frogs,  one  time,  lived  in  a  pond. 

Which  thought  themselves  quite  wise; 
They  wore  green  coats  and  vests  of  Avhite; 

Each  blinked  two  shiny  eyes. 
They  sat  upon  a  mossy  log 

Down  in  a  damp,  cool  place. 
And  gave  a  concert  free  to  all. 

Of  tenor,  alto  and  the  bass. 
A  sly  old  turtle  chanced  that  way  — 

He  heard  the  singing  gay; 
And  now,  said  he,  I'll  have  a  meal 

Before  the  close  of  day. 
This  turtle  he  was  fond  of  frogs  — 

Ah,  very  fond  was  he ; 
And  these  three  frogs  were  sleek  and  fat 

As  he  could  wish  to  see. 
Said  one  frog,  "  Listen  to  my  voice 

With  every  note  complete ; 
I  think  you  fellows  must  agree 

That  none  sing  half  so  sweet." 
«  Oh,  fle!"  the  other  two  frogs  said, 

"  How  foolish  you  must  be; 
Your  voice  is  harsh  —  you  can  not  sing 

One  half  so  sweet  as  we." 
The  singing  ceased  and  in  dispute 

Each  frowned  upon  the  rest; 
For  each  was  very  sure,  you  know. 

That  he  could  sing  the  best. 
And  each  had  told  the  other. 

In  frog  language,  that  he  lied. 
When  the  turtle  showed  his  old  brown  nose 

And  said:  "I  will  decide." 
"  But  I  am  very  deaf,  my  friends 

You  needs  must  come  quite  near. 
You  know  I  cannot  well  mistake 

When  I  can  plainly  hear." 
And  so  they  all  sat  very  near. 

And  sang  with  all  their  might; 
The  turtle  laughed;  he  never  saw. 

Three  frogs  in  such  a  plight. 
"  A  little  nearer,  if  you  please. 

Then  I  shall  hear  each  note, 
And  know  which  soft  sweet  strains 

Are  uttered  by  each  throat." 
Just  then  old  turtle  made  a  grab 

And  caught  those  foolish  frogs. 
And  swam  away  with  all  his  might 

Among  the  weeds  and  bogs. 
Some  foolish  men,  like  these  three  frogs, 

Invent  some  strange  dispute. 
And  call  a  lawyer  on  each  side 

To  carry  on  the  suit; 
But  soon,  alas !  when  all  too  late. 

They  plainly  see  and  feel 
That  while  they  lost  their  dinners. 

The  lawyers  made  a  meal. 
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MARGARET  J.  PRESTOX. 

Born:  Phil.uoelphia,  Pa.,  about  1S25. 
In  1849-50  Miss  Preston's  first  contributions 
appeared  in  Sartain's  Magazine.  She  stibse- 
qitently  published  a  novel,  entitled  Silverwood, 
but  has  since  devoted  herself  to  poetical  com- 
posilion.  She  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with 
the  south,  and  her  most  sustained  volume  of 
verse,  Beechenbrook,  a  poem  of  the  civil  war, 
enjoyed  a  wide  pop ularits'.  Her  other  works 
include  many  fugitive  poems.  Old  Song-s  and 
New,  and  For  Love's  Sake,  which  latter  work 
appeared  in  ISST.  Her  writing-s  are  vigorous, 
sugg-estive,  and  full  of  religious  feeling. 


VTE  TWO. 


Ah,  painful-sweet!  how  can  I  take  it  in! 
That  somewhere  in  the  illimitable  blue 
Of  God's  pure  space,  which  men  call  Heaven, 
—  we  two 

Again  shall  find  each  other,  and  begin 

The  infinite  life  of  love,  a  life  akin 
To  angels', —  only  angels  never  knew 
The  ecstasy  of  blessedness  that  drew 

TJs  each  to  each,  even  in  this  world  of  sin. 

—Yea,  find  each  other!    The  remotest  star 
Of  all  the  galaxies  would  hold  in  vain 

Our  souls  apart,  that  have  been  heretofore 

As  closely  interchangeable  as  are 
One  mind  and  spirit:  Oh,  joy  that  aches  to 
pain. 

To  be  together—  we  two  —  forever  more! 


ALPENGLOW. 


m- 


—Yes,  that's  what  I  said; 
The  grass  has  been  greening-  above  his  head 
Two  summers  and  more,  yet  —  I  scarce  know 

why  — 
There  was  that  in  his  smile  that  could  not  die, 
For  it  has  not  died.    In  this  autumn  ray. 
Ah  me !  the  third  since  he  went  away ! 
'Tis  palpable  as  the  Alpenglow 
That  clings  to  the  footless  slopes  of  snow, 
As  if  to  lighten,  through  evengloam, 
Some  loitering  mountain-climber  home; 
Or  rather, —  turn  to  the  sunset  hills 
Yonder,  and  mark  how  the  shadow  fills 
All  of  their  sadden'd  faces:  one, — 
The  amber'd  peak  that  is  next  to  the  sun, 
Holds  yet  to  its  breast,  as  I  to  mine, 
A  ghnt  of  the  still-remembered  shine : 

—Well,  that  is  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 

Have  you  watched  a  bird 
Ever  poise  itself  when  something  stirred 
Its  spirit  to  song?    A  quiver  of  throat. 


The  croon  of  a  tremulous,  trial  note. 

The  catch  with  a  crowding  rapture  crowned. 

Then,—  floods,  where  the  swooning  soul  was 

drowned ! 
Even  so,  I  have  often  sat  apart 
And  marked  the  flutter  about  his  heart 
Thrill  to  his  lips,  as  with  a  hum 
Of  voiceless  music  it  seemed  to  come 
And  ripple  around  his  mouth,  with  shy, 
Impassionate  answer  of  the  eye. 
While  an  overflush  of  marvelous  grace 
Would  master,  a-sudden,  all  his  face. 
Till  the  delicate  nostril  curved  and  swelled. 
And  the  glance  an  eloquent  sparkle  held. 
And  a  sense  of  song  would  come  and  go. 
Such  as  dreamers  watched  by  Ariel  know; 

—Well,  that  was  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 

And  because  I  said 
The  grass  has  been  greening  above  his  head 
Two  summers  and  o'er,  shall  I  think,  therefore 
That  smile  can  ne'er  be  kindled  more? 

—  That  the  grave  could  hold  it,  that  cannot 

hold 
Captive  one  straggling  gleam  of  gold? 

—  That  it's  prisoned  away  in  ashen'd  clay, 
As  centuried  sunbeams  are  to-day 
'Neath  fathoms  of  blacken'd  strata?    No ! 
Can  essence  immortal  perish  so? 

When  clouds  have  gathered  betwixt  the  star 
And  the  vision  that  watches  it  blazing  far 
In  limitless  ether,  shall  the  eye 
Drop  earthward,  and  lips  that  are  faithless, 

sigh, 
— '  Ah  me !  for  the  mist,  the  murk,  the  rain ! 
I  never  shall  find  my  star  again:" 
While  to  spirits  that  come  and  go  its  shine 
Has  never  before  seemed  so  divine? 

—Well,  that  is  the  way 
With  the  smile  I  was  telling  you  of  to-day. 


-SIT,  JESSICA." 
As    there    she   stood  — that   sweet   Venetian 
night  — 
Her  pure  face  lifted  to  the  skies  a-swim 
With  stars  from  zenith  to  horizon's  rim — 
I  think  Lorenzo  scarcely  saw  the  light 
Asleep  upon  the  bank,  or  felt  how  bright 
The  patines  were :  She  filled  the  heavens  lor 

him; 
And  in  her  low  replies,  the  cherubim 
Seemed  softly  quii-ing  from  some  holy  height. 
And  when  he  drew  her  down,  and  soothed  her 
tears 
Stirred   by  the  minstrelsy,  with  passionate 
kiss. 
Whose  long,  sweet  iterations  left  her  lips 
Trembling,  as  roses  tremble  after  sips 
Of  eager  bees,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Held  not  one  rhythmic  rapture  like  to  this ! 
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ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

Born:  Akdoter,  ]\Iass.,  Aug.  13, 1844. 

This  well-known  author  began  towT^ite  for  the 
press  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Her  Hf  e  has  been 
devoted  to  benevolent  work  and  advancement 
of  women,  temperance  and  kindred  reforms. 
She  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  students  of  Boston  university  in  1876.  She 
has  written  a  score  of  novels.  In  1875  she  pub- 
lished Poetic  Studies,  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
has  received  a  fair  circulation.  Shehaswi-it- 
ten  numerous  poems  and  contributed  largely 
both  prose  and  verse  to  the  press. 


EXTRACT. 


Oh,  to  be  sound  to  such  an  ear! 
Song,  carol,  vesper,  comfort  near. 
Sweet  words,  at  sweetest,  whispered  low, 
Or  dearer  silence,  happiest  so. 

By  little  languages  of  love 
Her  finer  audience  to  prove; 
A  tenderness  untried,  to  fit 
To  soul  and  sense  so  exquisite; 

The  blessed  Orpheus  to  be 
At  last,  to  such  Eurydice ' 


GALATEA. 
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A  moment's  grace,  Pygmalion  I    Let  me  be 
A  breath's  space  longer  on  this  hither  hand 
Of  fate  too  sweet,  too  sad,  too  mad  to  meet. 
Whether  to  be  thy  statue  or  thy  bride  — 
An  instant  spare  me !    Terrible  the  choice. 
As  no  man  knoweth,  being  only  man; 
Nor  any,  saving  her  who  hath  been  stone 
And  loved  her  sculptor.  Shall  I  dare  exchange 
Veins  of  the  quarry  for  the  throbbing  pulse? 
Insensate  calm  for  a  sure-aching  heart! 
Repose  eternal  for  a  woman's  lot? 

Eorego  God's  quiet  for  the  love  of  man? 
To  float  on  Ms  uncertain  tenderness, 
A  wave  tossed  up  the  sea  of  his  desire. 
To  ebb  and  flow  whene'er  it  pleaseth  him; 
Remembered  at  his  leisure,  and  forgot, 
Worshipped  and  worried,  clasped  and  dropped 

at  mood. 
Or  soothed  or  gashed  at  mercy  of  his  ■n'ill. 
Now  Paradise  my  portion,  and  now  Hell; 
And  every  single,  several  nerve  that  beats 
In  soul  or  body,  like  some  rare  vase,  thrust 
In  fire  at  first,  and  then  in  frost,  until 
The  fine,  protesting  flbra  snaps? 

Oh,  who 
ForeknoiTlng,  ever  chose  a  fate  like  this? 
What  woman  out  of  aU  the  breathing  world 


Would  be  a  woman,  could  her  heart  select. 
Or  love  her  lover,  could  her  life  prevent? 
Then  let  me  be  that  oialy,  only  one; 
Thus  let  me  make  that  sacrifice  supreme. 
No  other  ever  made,  or  can,  or  shall. 
Behold,  the  future  shall  stand  still  to  ask, 
What  man  was  worth  a  price  so  isolate? 
And  x-ate  thee  at  Jts  value  for  aU  time. 

For  I  am  driven  by  an  awful  law. 
See !  while  I  hesitate,  it  mouldeth  me. 
And  carves  me  like  a  chisel  at  my  heart, 
'Tis  stronger  than  the  woman  or  the  man: 
'Tis  greater  than  all  torment  or  delight : 
"Tis  mightier  than  the  marble  or  the  flesh. 
Obedient  be  the  sculptor  and  the  stone ! 
Thine  am  I,  thine  at  all  the  cost  of  all 
The  pangs  that  woman  ever  bore  for  man; 
Thine  I  elect  to  be,  denying  them; 
Thine  I  elect  to  be,  defying  them ; 
Thine,  thine  I  dare  to  be,  in  scorn  of  them : 
And  being  thine  forever,  bless  I  them ! 

Pygmalion!  take  me  from  my  pedestal. 
And  set  me  lower  —  lower.  Love! — that  I 
May  be  a  woman,  and  look  up  to  thee : 
And  looking,  longing,  losing,  give  and  take 
The  human  kisses  worth  the  worst  than  thou 
By  thine  own  nature  shalt  inflict  on  me. 


ELAINE  AND  ELAINE. 

Dead,  she  drifted  to  his  feet; 
Tell  lis,  Love,  is  Death  so  sweet? 

Oh :  the  river  floweth  deep; 
Fathoms  deeper  is  her  sleep. 

Oh !  the  current  driveth  strong : 
Wilder  tides  drive  souls  along. 

Drifting,  though  he  loved  her  not. 
To  the  heart  of  Launcelot. 

Let  her  pass;  it  is  her  place. 
Death  hath  given  her  this  grace. 

Let  her  pass ;  she  resteth  Avell. 
What  her  dreams  are,  who  can  teUV 

Mute  the  steersman ;  why,  if  he 
Speaketh  nor  a  word,  should  we? 

Dead,  she  drif teth  to  his  feet. 
Close,  her  eyes  keep  secrets  sweet. 

Living,  he  had  loved  her  well. 
High  as  Heaven  and  deep  as  Hell. 

Yet  that  voyage  she  stayeth  not. 
Wait  you  for  her,  Launcelot? 

Oh !  the  river  floweth  fast. 
Who  is  justified  at  last? 

Locked  her  lips  are.    Hush !  if  she 
Saveth  nothing,  how  should  we? 
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MILTON  TAILOR  KENDx\LL. 

Born:  Meadow  Run,  Pa.,  1851. 
GR.iDUATiNG  from  the   Monongahela  college, 
Jefferson,  Pa.,  in  1877,  lie  has  since  written 
many  poems  of  merit  that  have  received  pub- 


lication in  the  Toledo  Blade  and  other  papers. 
Mr.  Kendall  hopes  to  publish  his  poems  in 
book-form  in  the  near  future. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

Come  erring-  brother  of  the  sunny  land, 
Fair  laud  where  icy  storm  winds  rarely  blow. 
Let's  bridg-e  the  gulf,  once  more  united  stand. 
Forgetting-  all  that  made  a  northern  foe. 
Of  horrid  war  and  battles  dream  no  more, 
Let  discontent,  ill-will  and  hatred  cease. 
With  one  proud  starry  ensig-n  waving-  o'er 
Let's  hail  with  joy  the  universal  peace. 
Beneath  whose  fostering-  care  our  common- 
wealths increase. 
Not  as  the  humbled  nation  in  whose  breast 
There  dwells  the  memory  of  burning  wrong. 
Whose  tale,  as  from  a  suffering-  land  oppressed 
Is  heard  in  story  and  proclaimed  in  song, 
Could 'st  thou  the  dread  revenger's  spirit  hold, 
At  some  far  time  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
Like  some  fierce  chieftain's  warrior  tribe  of 

old; 
Thus  heaven  frowns  and  God  doth  will  it  so, 


When  he  from  chains  would  have  His  He- 
brew children  go. 

Back  through  the  years,  a  dreamy  century 
gone, 

Belield,  on  sterile  shores  a  loyal  band 

Long  from  the  tragic  scenes  of  life  withdrawn 

For  freedom,  fleeing  from  a  tyrant's  hand; 

Here  sought  amid  this  wildei-ness  a  home, 

Here  planned  its  laws  for  loyal  hearts  and 
just, 

A  L''uiou  for  its  millions  yet  to  come ; 

With  us  our  sires  have  left  the  sacred  trust; 

That  flag,  their  joy  and  pride,  ye  trampled  in 
the  dust. 

Long  years  ago,  from  ocean's  farther  side 
Into  the  currents  of  thy  gay  young-  life. 
There  flowed  a  dusky  stream,  a  dark  stiU  tide 
From  whence  is  born  that  dread,  that  fatal 

strife. 
Engendered  in  each  proud  and  listless  race. 
Where  man,  like  brutes,  is  fettered  to  the  soil. 
And  all  its  varied  actions  kept  apace 
Supplied  and  nurtured  by  another's  toil; 
In  Sumter's  fall  ye  dealt  its  proudest  blow. 
In  Appon^attox  felt  its  deepest,  darkest  woe. 

And  now  since  war's  destructive  dreaded  art. 
In  battle's  fiercest  strife  and  blighting  wave 
Of  death  has  swept  our  land,  and  many  a 

heai-t 
Lies  moldering  in  a  far  and  lonely  grave; 
One  common  sorrow  in  our  bosoms  burn. 
As  back  we  call  the  tearful  mem'ry  o'er 
Of  those  brave  sons  who  never  will  return ; 
This  grief  alike  we  bear,  but  ye  have  more ; 
The  presence  of  those  duskj-  millions  to  de- 
plore. 

But  while  'tis  yours  the  bitter  fruits  to  bare 
O'er  all  that  bloody  field  of  ended  strife, 
Kind   heaven's   blessing   smiles   and   every- 
where 
Is  heard  the  busy  soundsof  thrift  and  life; 
A  glorious  era  dawns;  with  joy  for  thee 
We    see    thy    shattered    nation     gathering- 
power; 
From  bonds  released  with  equal  rights  and 

free. 
Now  heavenward  thy  people's  strength  shall 

tower. 
And  onward  ever  be  the  watchword  of  the 
hour. 

Oh !  Southland,  these  thy  great  reveres  met 
Shall  not  despel  thy  heroes'  early  dreams; 
Thy  sun  of  glorj-  is  but  dimmed,  not  set. 
Before  thy  view  hope's  radiant  glory  beams; 
With  Him  who  rules  sometimes  it  seemeth 

best. 
His  erring  children  shall  bewail  in  tears, 
'Tmaj'  be  with  thee,  the  blessing  yet  may 

rest. 
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The  day  at  hand  -when  thy  redemption  nears 
And  in  thy  lap  to  drop  the  legacy  of  years. 
Hail  happy  land,  beneath  thy  azure  sky. 
Where     Summer's     lingering    warmth    the 

charms  prolong. 
What  hopes  are  thine,  what  varied  prospects 

he 
Before  thy  view,  fair  land  of  bloom  and  song; 
Though  hard  the  path  thy  stormy  feet  hath 

trod. 
Canst  thou  thyself  to  heaven's  will  resign? 
A  sin  avenging  but  forgiving  God 
But  waits  His  varied  goodness  to  combine. 
That  earth's  fair  fruits  and  wealth  and  power 

may  aU  be  Thine. 
Ye  are  our  brothers;  all  your  griefs  are  ours. 
Cradled  as  children  by  one  common  sire, 
'Mid  northland's  snows,  from  southlands  tro- 
pic bower 
Rose  up  the  prayer  of  patriotic  fire, 
Which  filled  with  burning  zeal  each  patriot 

heart 
That  fair  Columbia's  race  kind  heaven  might 

spare, 
From  dread  contention's  alienating  art. 
And  o'er  that  land  of  loyal  hearts  and  brave 
One  cherished  fiag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  for- 
ever wave. 
Oh,  may  that  star  of  hope,  a  century  of  years. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  the  western  world. 
Whose  light  has  set  aglow  'mid  doubts  and 

fears. 
As  to  the  breeze  her  emblem  was  unfurled. 
Not  pale  away,  as  empires  wrecked  of  old, 
Long  ere  the  height  and  splendor  of  its  prime. 
But  on  our  nation's  being  still  unfold. 
And  through  this  freighted  destiny  of  time 
Fulfil  a  wondrous  mission  glorious  and  sub- 
lime. 
That  millions  of  the  far  majestic  age. 
Who  dream  of  wars   that   chill  the   mortal 

sight, 
Twixt  brothers  read  upon  our  storied  page 
Of  only  one  and  that  for  freedom's  right. 
That  by  and  by  when  time  and  all  is  o'er 
Upon  our  nation's  crown  in  gold  shall  be 
The  title,  worthy  of  that  glorious  shore, 
America,  sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Dear  land,  where  dwell  the  brave,  the  noble 
and  the  free. 


early  date.    Mr.  Lowe  still  resides  in  his  na- 
tive city. 

WAITING. 
Where  the  redolent  wild  roses. 
Pink  as  tints  the  dawn  discloses. 
Bare  their  scented,  golden  bosoms 
To  the  butterfly  and  bee; 
Where  the  breezes  slow  and  vagrant, 
Wander  by  on  pinions  fragrant. 
And  the  birds  make  sweet  the  hours 
With  their  joyous  melody, 
Is  a  little  cot,  elm-shaded, 
Quaint,  and  low  and  weather-faded, 
Nestling  like  a  tender  birdliug 

'Neath  the  woodbine's  branches  wide; 
In  the  door  a  maid  is  sitting 
Looking  o'er  the  vale,  and  knitting. 
Singing  like  a  happy  throstle. 
In  the  purple  twilight-tide. 
This  the  song  her  heart  betraying,— 
This  the  song  her  red  lips  saying. 
Fling  unto  the  jealous  breezes. 
To  be  borne  across  the  lea ; 
"  Haste  thou  home,  my  bonuie  lover, 
Thou  on  ocean's  breast  a  rover, 
I  am  wearied  with  long  waiting. 

Haste  thou  home,  my  love,  to  me." 
Winds,  far  out  upon  the  ocean. 
Set  his  ship  to  swifter  motion  — 
Angels  in  the  star-filled  heavens, 
Let  your  vigils  ceaseless  be ! 
Let  no  harmful  thing  betide  her. 
That  he  soon  may  stand  beside  her  — 
Waiting  for  him  there,  and  singing. 
In  the  twilight  on  the  lea. 


EDWIN  BOOTH   LOWE. 

Born:  Eastport.Me.,  Jan.  1,1860. 
This  poet  is  engaged  in  general  newspaper 
work,  and  has  written  both  prose  and  verse 
for  the  leading  periodicals  of  America.  He 
has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  publication, 
which  he  hopes  to  place  on  the  market  at  an 


CARRIE  LOYENIA  ROELKEY. 

Boen:  New  Market,  Md.,  Dec.  25, 1859. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Frederick  City  News  and  other  local  papers. 
She  is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  place. 

JACOB'S  LADDER. 
An  exile  wandering  far  from  home. 

And  longing  for  sweet  sleep. 
With  stony  pillows  for  his  head 

Lies  down  in  slumbers  deep. 
He  dreams  and  lo  a  ladder  stands 

Upon  the  earth  secure. 
The  top,  far  reaching  up  to  Heaven 

Even  to  the  very  door. 
He  views  a  bright  angelic  host, 

With  careful  steps  descend 
And  then  a  company  in  turn 

As  joyfully  ascend. 
A  vision  grand  a  promise  great 

Was  thus  to  Jacob  given. 
And  he  in  holy  rapture  says 

This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
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MRS.  ZILPA  C.  RICHTMYER. 

Born:  Broome,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12, 1841. 
As  correspondent  Mrs.  Kichtmyer  has  written 
steadily  since  1884  for  several  newspapers,  in 
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MRS.  ZILPA  C.  RICHTMYER. 

which  her  poems  have  also  received  insertion 
She  is  now  organist  of  the  Conesville  M.  E. 
church. 
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MY  DOLLS. 

My  first  was  a  home-spun  apron  rolled; 

And  'round  a  brig-ht-hued  ribbon  twined, 
Worth  more  to  me  than  chain  of  gold 

From  olden  Ophir's  precious  mine. 
And  though  the  cloth  was  patched  and  old. 

To  me 'twas  truly  wealth  untold;    ~ 
From  other  hands  a  while  'twas  held, 

Safe  as  the  miser  holds  his  gold. 

Sometimes  T gave  it  wondrous  care; 

Sometimes  —  alas !  my  charge  forgot; 
And  though  I  thought  it  'yond  compare, 

I  one  day  sought  —  but  found  it  not. 
Had  I  that  worn-out  apron  j-et, 

How  far  more  dear  its  every  fold ! 
For  she  whose  hands  each  thread  had  met. 

Lies  slumbering  in  the  valley's  mold. 

Another  doll,  whose  same  dear  hands 
Of  muslin,  cotton,  hair  and  dye. 

Then  fashioned;  and  in  all  the  land 
Was  there  no  happier  child  than  I. 


But  soon  —ah  me,  such  havoc  made 

A  dirty,  ill-conducting  dog. 
That  sadly  my  doll's  tomb  I  made 

Of  a  bare  and  hollow,  old  pine  log. 

Then  I,  in  childish  woe  did  send 

A  message,  which  was  swift  conveyed 
To  Santa  Glaus,  the  children's  friend. 

And  he  my  earnest  grief  allayed. 
To  him  my  grave  request  was  told: 

"  Send  me  a  lovely  doll  and  new; 
And  whether  the  hair  be  jet,  or  gold 

O,  let  the  ej-es  be  "  bonnie  blue!" 

It  came.    I  loved  it  long  and  well. 

And  that  'twas  strange,  I'll  not  deny — 
Not  one  mishap  that  doll  befell! 

And  thus  my  childhood  fleeted  by. 
Now  I  have  found  another  home ; 

And  Santa  Glaus  (the  generous  one,) 
To  my  new  home  has  learned  to  come. 

With  gifts  to  light  like  life's  rays  of  sun. 

Dear,  good  old  saint !  he's  forgotten  not 

My  message,  through  the  years  since  rolled, 
And  to  my  welcoming  arms  has  brought 

A  sweeter  doll,  with  a  living  soul ! 
To  others  it  may  not  be  fair ; 

But  O !—  so  beauteous  to  my  view. 
That  sparliling  gems  cannot  compare 

With  those  loved  eyes  of  'bonnie  blue.' 

But  fear  doth  every  bliss  attend. 

Along  this  darkened,  earthly  way; 
My  spirit  quails  — O  Father!—  Friend! 

Grant  me  Thy  light  —  Thy  heavenly  rays ; 
Help  me  to  guide  those  tinj^  feet 

In  wisdom's  paths,  all  fair  and  bright. 
That  lead  at  last  to  golden  streets. 

Where  'tis  e'er  day  — where  is  no  night! 


LAMENT  OF  KRISS  KRINGLE. 

Kriss  Kringle  leaned  back  in  his  wide  arm- 
chair. 

With  missives  around  him  piled  high; 
The  flre-light  was  rosy,  the  day  was  fair. 

But  gloom  o'ershadowed  his  eye. 
He'd  read  all  the  letters,  both  short  and  long; 

He'd  studied  some  characters  quaint; 
But  in  each  message  he'd   found  something 
wrong'; 

And  thus  he  makes  known  his  complaint. 

"  Now  I'm  awaj'  on  my  mission  with  speed; 

I  give  to  the  pamper'd  and  vain;— 
Both  l)lind  and  deaf  to  those  sadlj-  in  need. 

Nor  heed  I  those  moaning  in  pain' 
Yes !—  this  inscrutable  law  I  obey : 

Nor  grieve  at  these  strange  behests; 
I've  learned  by  the  light  of  heavenly  rays, 

'Tis  ordered  by  Him  who  knows  best." 
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MAMIE  H.  REGAL. 

Born:  Patmos,  Ohio,  Feb.  2L  18T3. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Mamie  have  appeared  in 
the  Salem  Era,  and  other  local   papers.    She 


resides  with  her  parents  in  her  native  city. 
Her  poems  show  commeudahle  merit  for  one 
so  young". 


SECKETS  OF  THE  DEEP. 
Oh,  ocean !  with  thy  bed  of  waves ; 

Oh,  sea!  with  all  thy  glistening  gems, 
Give  back  from  out  their  watery  graves, 

Thy  stores  of  gold  and  diadems. 
Give  back  the  lost  unto  its  own ! 

Give  back  the  things  for  which  we  yearn ! 
Oh,  ocean!  is  thy  heart  but  stone, 

And  wilt  thou  every  kind  wish  spurn? 
How  many  secrets,  dark,  blue  sea, 

Thou  hidest  'neath  thy  crest  of  waves; 
How  many  hearts  would  happy  be. 

But  for  thy  wealth  of  watery  graves. 
Yea,  keep  thy  glittering  gems  and  gold,— 

Thy  buried  treasures,  restless  deep. 
For  countless  years  shall  onward  roll 

Ere  they  awaken  from  their  sleep. 
Hold  fast  thy  treasures,  restless  deep! 

Thy  mighty  power  will  soon  be  past; 
Destruction  dark  will  o'er  thee  sweep. 

And  right  shall  triumph  at  the  last. 


SWEET  EOSES. 
Hoses  in  the  meadow, 

Roses  in  the  lane; 
Tell  me  roses,  roses  sweet. 

Where  has  my  love  gane? 
Roses  yellow,  roses  red, 

White  rose  without  stain. 
Sweetest  roses  in  your  beds. 

Where  has  my  love  gane? 
Roses  yellow,  roses  fair. 

Cruel  roses  sweet, 
Dinna  ken  that  she  is  Ij'ing 

'Neath  your  dainty  feet? 

Shed  your  fragrance  gently,  roses, 

On  the  evening  air ; 
For  beneath  your  crimson  petals. 

Lies  mj-  loved  one  fair. 


LIFE'S  SONG. 
So  life  is  short?  Well,  'tis  both  short  and  long. 
And  oft  is  like  a  well-remembered  song; 
Which,  when  'twas  being  sung  we  heeded  not. 
But  which,  in  after  years,  can  never  be  for- 
got. 
But  whether  long-  or  short,  what  matter  it  to 

us? 
What  right  have  we  God's  own  laws  to  dis- 
cuss? 
For  in  due  season  from  the  starry  dome. 
The  signal  lights  will  hang  and  bid  us  wel- 
come home. 


EMMA  ALICE  HOWE. 

Born:  Northumberland,  N.  H.,  1863. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  poems  of  Miss 
Howe  have  appeared  in  the  Lancaster  Demo- 
crat, Berlin  Independent  and  the  local  press 
generally. 

THAT  HOME  ABOVE. 
There  is  a  happy  home  above 

For  weary  laden  souls. 
Where  they  may  find  a  stream  of  love 

That  for  their  solace  rolls. 

Unnumbered  blessings  shine  around 

Forever  sweet  and  true. 
Unstinted  pleasures  there  abound 

That  fall  like  morning  dew. 

No  fear  of  sin  corrodes  the  heart 

And  blights  its  dearest  joy. 
Temptation  has  no  fiery  dart 

The  bosom  to  annoy. 

But  ever  springing  pleasures  rise 

Like  lovely  vernal  flowers 
Celestial  beauties  charm  the  eye 

Through  ever  joyful  hours. 
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MARTHA  OWEN  COLCORD. 

Born:  Hancock,  N.H.,  Dec.  5,  18i5. 
The  poems  af  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Boston   Pilot,     Zion's    Advocate,     Christian 
Mirror  and  other  publications.     She  is  also 


MARTHA  OWEN  COLCORD. 

represented  in  the  Poets  of  Maine.  One  of 
her  poems.  My  Sailor  Boy,  has  been  set  to 
music  and  has  become  very  popular. 
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MY  GARDEN. 
I  go  to  my  garden  at  night 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers, 
And  I  hear,  far  off  in  the  village 

The  church  clock  striking  the  hours. 
Pale  chamomile  flowers  are  there. 

White  lilies  scent  the  air. 
And  I  offer  up  a  prayer 

Por  the  loved  ones  dead  and  gone. 
When  I  awaken  in  the  morning. 

And  the  gray  mists  fill  the  skies. 
Again  I  go  down  to  my  garden 

To  see  the  red  sun  arise 
Prom  his  bed  on  ocean's  breast; 

But  sea-gulls  seek  their  nest. 
For  a  cloud  is  in  the  West, 

Which  shadows  the  coming  dawn. 
Yet  again,  and  the  night  is  here. 

And  far  away  o'er  the  sea 
The  moonbeams  glisten  and  glow 

Where  the  waves  roll  peacefully. 


Thus,  weary  and  tempted  soul. 
Shunning  each  rock  and  shoal. 

In  peace  thou  shalt  reach  the  goal 
When  the  night  of  death  comes  on. 


MY  LOVE. 
Long  ago  under  distant  pines, 

I  met  my  love  in  the  sultry  noon; 
But  she,  like  summer's  fairest  flowers. 

Has  faded  all  too  soon. 

Sunlight  played  in  her  golden  hair. 

The  cardinal  flowers  at  her  feet 
Lit  the  weird  place  with  dusky  gleams,- 

My  love  was  fair  and  sweet. 
Stooping  she  plucked  a  dainty  spray, 

Glowing  so  redly  beside  the  brook.— 
But  in  the  fragile,  saintly  face, 

I  hardly  dared  to  look. 

Just  a  year  and  a  day  had  passed 

Ere  I  had  won  her  to  be  my  bride ; 
Now,  the  cardinal  flowers  she  loved 

Are  growing  by  her  side. 
So,  long  ago,  beneath  the  pines 

I  met  my  love ;  but  1  he  dreary  knell 
Of  cherished  hopes  I  seem  to  hear, 

And  never  the  wedding  bell. 


BENJAMIN  SMITH  RUSSELL. 

Born:  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9, 1834. 
This  gentleman  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  his  native 
town.    He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Mell 
Layton. 

PEGGY  AND   PAT. 

Peggy  was  up  in  the  early  morn 

With  hair  disturbed  and  a  look  forlorn ; 

She  scolded  Pat  till  his  wrathful  ire 

No  longer  had  vent  by  poking  the  fire. 

Peggy,  said  he,  it  is  strange  that  ye 

Are  always  at  variance  with  me. 

While  the  cat  and  dog  in  the  corner  lay. 

And  no  strife  between  day  by  day. 

Ah !  said  she,  ye  hateful  Pat, 

We  used  to  be  better  friends  nor  that; 

Tie  them  together  and  j'ou  will  see 

By  jabers  a  scratch  there'll  be. 

Now  girls  remember  Peggy  and  Pat 

When  you  are  about  to  tie  the  fatal  knot 

With  your  darling  beau,  whose  purse  is  free. 

You  after  marriage  may  never  agree. 

And  boys  when  you're  about  to    pass  that 

bourne 
Where  no  bachelor  ever  returns ; 
You're  sweetest  girl  like  Peggy's  cat  — 
Instead  of  kiss  will  give  you  a  spat. 
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JOHN  WYTTENBACH. 

Born:  Sunfish,  Ohio,  Sept.  15, 1839. 
As  correspondent,  editor  and  as  proprietor  of 
the  Rockport  Journal  for  seven  j'ears,  Mr. 
Wyttenbach  has  had  ample  opportunities  to 
court  the  muse.  He  was  also  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  eight  years.  Since  1869 
his  poems  have  appeared  quite  extensively  in 
the  periodical  press.  He  -was  married  in  1864 
to  Miss  Louisa  Turnham,  with  whom  he  now 
resides  at  Rockport,  Ind. 
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KANSAS  CITY. 
I've  been  to  see  the  city. 

Built  on  the  raging  Kaw, 
And  in  this  simple  ditty 

I'll  tell  of  what  I  saw. 
Of  thing's  that  look  attractive. 

And  things  which  merit  praise, 
One  need  not  be  exactive, 

Nor  magnify  the  gaze. 
The  Kaw  and  swift  Missouri, 

Their  waters  there  unite; 
And  with  a  camera  obscura 

Are  pictured  to  our  sight. 
Their  banks  are  rough  and  stony. 

And  rise  up  high  in  air ; 
The  houses  look  quite  tony 

On  hills  so  steep  and  fair. 
Of  mansions  there  are  many 

Magnificent  and  grand; 
And  churches  large  as  any 

In  all  this  christian  land. 
And  real  estate  is  booming. 

The  syndicates  are  strong; 
All  things  are  upward  looming 

And  moving  right  along. 
There's  plenty  coal  and  water 

As  good  as  can  be  found 
In  any  other  quarter. 

To  earth's  remotest  bound. 
The  climate,  too,  is  healthy, 

And  business  very  brisk. 
Some  people  get  quite  wealthy. 

And  some  lose  all  they  risk; 
It  has  the  best  location 

In  these  United  States : 
The  center  of  the  nation  — 

Custodian  of  the  fates. 
Two  dozen  railroads  enter 

Fi'om  various  points  around; 
It  is  a  business  center; 

Large  factories  abound. 
It  is  the  greatest  gateway 

For  all  the  Orient,  [way 

And  travelers  pass  through  straight- 

Into  the  Occident. 
The  people  come  in  streaming 

From  every  other  land, 
And  syndicates  are  scheming 


To  make  the  city  grand. 
But  space  will  not  permit  me 

To  tell  of  all  I  saw 
In  that  great  booming  city 

Built  on  the  raging  Kaw. 
Nor  will  I  now  endeavor 

Its  future  to  unfold. 
Just  let  me  say,  however, 

The  half  can  not  be  told. 

HENRY  B.  CARPENTER. 

Born  :  Ireland,  1840. 
As  author,  lecturer  and  minister  this  gentle- 
man has  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
United  States.  His  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Atlantic,  and 
other  magazines  of  equal  prominence.  He  is 
the  author  of  Liber  Amoris,  The  Beacon,  and 
other  beautiful  poems.  As  a  lecturer  the 
press  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
and  his  graceful  oratory,  purity  of  diction, 
and  evidences  of  scholarly  research,  always 
win  for  him  appreciative  audiences. 


HOMESICKNESS. 
I  knew  a  strong  man, 
And  he  dwelt  'mid  the  hills  where  the  swift 

streams  ran. 
For  he  loved  to  live  where  his  life  began. 
But  thej'  took  him  away  and  made  him  abide 
Where  the  great  streets  darken  and  chafe  and 
chide 
With  their  ceaseless  tide ; 
And  he  mourned  for  the  hills  which  mourned 
for  the  man. 
So  he  sickened  and  died. 
I  knew  a  weak  bird, 
And  she  dwelt  in  the  woods  where  her  song 

was  first  heard, 
For  she  loved  the  bowers  by  her  young  wing 

stirred. 
But   thej-   caught   her   away  and  made  her 

abide 
In  a  cage  wliere  she  sang  not,  but  often  cried 

For  her  lost  forest  wide ; 
And  she  moaned  for  the  woods  which  moaned 
for  the  bird. 
So  she  languished  and  died. 
O  Land  of  the  soul ! 
Men  have  lived  on  thy  hills  within  love's  con- 
trol, 
And  fain   had  they  stayed  where  the  star- 
streams  roll. 
But  a  hand  plucked  them  thence,  and  made 

them  abide 
In  a  world  where  they  wandered,  and  often 
cried 
For  that  first  hillside,— 
O  love,  take  us  back  to  thy  land  of  the  soul. 
So  tbev  sorrowed  and  died. 
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CHARLES  W.  HAWKINS. 

Born  :  Connellsville,  Pa.,  July  15, 1846. 
The  poems  of  Mr.   Hawkins  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  local   press.    He  fol- 


CHAKLES  W.  HAWKIXS. 

lows  the  occupation  of  an  engineer,  and  is 
now  located  in  Brazil,  Indiana. 
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THE  GREAT  GOLDEN  GATE. 
St.  Peter  sat  alone  at  the  Great  Golden  Gate; 
He  was  earnestly  thinliiug-,  the  hour  was  late. 
The  clock  In   the    belfry  chimed   one,  two, 

three. 
As  many  souls  parted  the  cable  to  cross  Jor- 

don's  dark  sea. 
Some  had  only  just  started  on  life's  rugged 

way. 
While  others  had  traveled  it  for  many  a  day; 
Some  wore  large  badges  of    red,  white  and 

blue. 
Marked    deacons,    elders,    class-leaders    and 

preachers,  too. 
The  old  man  look  sad.  for  all  that  long  day 
Many  asked  for  admission  and  had  been  turn- 
ed away ; 
He  said  to  himself:  "What  looks  first-class 

below 
Won't  stand  the  test  here, and  in  they  don't  go. 
For  the  smallest  of  deeds  which  men  overlook 
Are  sure  to  get  down  in  our  big  account  book. 
If  the  people  would  remember  this  ere  it's 

too  late. 


My  toils  would  be  light  at  the  great  Golden 
Gate." 

But  his  musing  was  stopped  by  the  number- 
less crowd; 

One  old  lady  stepped  up  and  said,  bold  aiad 
loud, 

"  I  reckon  they  won't  keep  me  long  outside 
here, 

For  I  have  followed  the  Master  for  thirty  long- 
years  : 

I  have  been  singing  his  praises  all  along  the 
way. 

Been  the  head  of  church  benevolence  for 
many  a  day. 

I  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  poor; 

My  name's  Sister  Brown;  please  open  the 
door." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  as  he  took  the 
book  down, 

"What  you  said  is  all  true,  but  then.  Sister 
Brown, 

Ton  remember  Penelope  Green,  who  was  led 
astray. 

Who  came  to  your  church  on  a  bright  Sabbath 
day? 

You  forgot  the  golden  rule,  unto  others  we 
should  do 

As  we  would  have  tliem  to  us,  when  she  came 
to  your  pew; 

You  know  how  she  blushed  when  you  gave 
her  that  look. 

It  is  placed  here  against  you  in  this  big  ac- 
count book." 

"  The  young  girl  was  discouraged  when  she 

went  to  her  home. 
But  read  in  her  bible  the  vilest  sinner  may 

come. 
For  the  Savior  came  down  here  for  our  sins  to 

atone. 
And  to  him  that  sins  not  at  all  may  throw  the 

first  stone.  [down. 

She  struggled  along,  sometime  up  and  then 
Though  her  talents  were  few,  she  now  wears 

a  crown. 
But  if  you  could  not  sit  with  her  in    God's 

house  below. 
You  would  not  like  to  here,  to  the   left  you 

must  go.'' 
A  small  man  came  next,  trembling,  up  to  the 

gate,  [wait. 

Said  he,  "  Sister  Brown  has  a    long  time  to 
And  if  she  don't  get  in  there's  small  show  for 

me  here. 
For  she  has  been  shouting  God's  praises  for 

many  a  year."  [roll. 

But  his  turn  came  soon,  he  was  next  on  the 
Who  so  many  on  earth  said  took  too  much  toll. 
He  looked  awfully  weary  and  full  of  fright. 
A  big  crowd  was  on  the  left  side,  but  few  on 

the  right. 
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JBe  said,  "  Good  St.  Peter,  lAvas  a  miller  down 

there, 
And  what  I  got  I  tried  hard  to  get  fair. 
My  aim  was   to  procure  the  pearl  of  great 

price, 
Although  some  said  in  tolling  I  forgot  and 

tolled  twice. 
I  never  got  mad  when  the  speed  run  down 

low,  [slow. 

And  told  the  engineer  he  was  trifling-   and 
Nor  made  the  heart  of  the  farmer  grow  sad 
When  he  thought  he  had  good  wheat,  hy  say- 
ing it  was  bad." 
He  had  with  him  his  toll  dish  he  used  for  his 

share, 
Peter  looked  it  all  over  and  said,  "Eeally,  I 

declare," 
And  he  shouted  aloud  in  the  presence  of  all, 
"  This  poor  miller  is  honest,  his  toll  dish  is  too 

small,  ..... 


SAMUEL  DAVIDSON. 

Born  :  Scotland  Atjg.  20, 1824. 
Emigrating  to  Canada  In  186T,  Mr.  Davidson 
two  years  later  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Since  his  eighteenth  year  Mr.  Davidson  com- 
menced to  court  the  muse,  and  since  ISTS  his 
poems  have  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Sunday 
News,  Times    and   other  puhlications. 


5AMUEL   DAVIDSON. 
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EXTRACT. 
Her  ruby  lips,  her  eyes  of  blue. 

Her  cheeks,  where  beauty  sat 
In  rosy  smiles  —  so  warm,  so  true, 

Methinks  I  see  them  yet. 
But  vain  the  thought!  now  she  is  naught 

Save  cold  and  moldering  clay. 
Ah!  what  coukl  cheer  this  bosom  di-ear. 

Since  death  took  Jennie  Gray ! 

WEE  RAGGIT  BREEKS. 
He's  an  auid  f arrend  callau :  nine  simmers 

Hae  briefly  passed  over  his  pow : 
He's  careless  an'  blj'the  as  the  lambie. 

That  skips  on  the  face  o'  the  knowe. 
He'll  swing  on  the  branch  o'  the  linden. 

Or  paddle  for  hours  i'  th'  creeks ; 
Tet,  nae  doctor  is  ca'd  tae  prescribe  for 

The  boy  wi'  the  wee  raggit  breeks. 
Anon,  on  the  shed  he'll  be  rompin'. 

An'  jumpin'  an'  skippin'  about; 
His  pranks  hae  a  system,  a  something. 

Which  proves  he  is  nae  simple  lout. 
He'll  flee  at  the  tail  o'  a  wagon, 

An'  jouk  whan  thegieg  driver  keeks;[sticks 
Vain  the  lash.    Ah!  the  legs  are  like  drum- 
That  rin  in  the  wee  raggit  breeks. 
See!  now  he  is  bowlin'  at  marbles; 

An'  f eatly  he  knuckles  at  taw ; 
Syne  scampers  awa'  wi'  auld  Towser, 

Who  barks  as  he  rins  at  the  ba'. 
Nicht  comes  wi'  her  shades  an'  her  bogills. 

An'  slumber  his  weai-y  een  steeks ; 
His  dreams  maun  be  pure  as  an  angel's, — 

Nae  fash  ower  his  wee  raggit  breeks. 
I've  seen  him  whan  cauld,  surly  winter 

Came  here  wi'  his  snaw  an'  his  sleet. 
Pelt  ithers  wi'  snawba's,  an'  jinkin' 

Up  ice-covered  alley  an'  street: 
Or  coasting  down  braes  like  a  fairy. 

Health  paintiu'  his  bonny  red  cheeks. 
While  mither  in  terror  stood  quakiu', 

Por  the  boy  wi'  the  wee  raggit  breeks. 
Wha  kens  what  that  callan  may  come  tae. 

Our  armies  may  wait  on  his  nod ; 
The  bar  or  the  pulpit  may  claim  him. 

An  honor  tae  man  an'  tae  God. 
His  name  an'  his  deeds  may  be  glorious. 

An'  last  wi'  Yo  Semite's  peaks; 
His  pleasures  will  ne'er  be  sae  perfect, 

As  whan  he  ware  wee  i-aggit  breeks. 
Gude  help  me!  I'm  noo  turnin'  feckless. 

Though  ance  I  was  stark  like  the  la'e; 
The  locks  o'  my  haffets  are  scanty. 

An'  pouther't  wi'  silver  an  gray. 
I  hae  friends.  I  hae  gear,  I  hae  station. 

An'  age  deeplj*  furrows  my  cheeks; 
But  what  are  life's  blessings,  contrasted 

Wi'  the  boy  in  his  wee  raggit  breeks. 
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STEPHEN  MARION  WATSON. 

Born:  Sago,  Me.,  Jan.  32, 1836. 
Engaging  in  business  at  Boston  for  several 
years,  Mr.  Watson  returned  to  his  native 
town  in  18T2.  He  was  elected  superintendent 
and  librarian  at  the  York  Institute  of  Saco, 
whieli  ]in!^ition  he  resia'nert   in  oi'der  to  accept 


STEPHEN    MARION  WATSON. 

a  similar  one  in  the  public  library  of  Port- 
land, which  position  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Wat- 
son is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Maine 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Recorder.  The 
poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in  the 
leading  publications  of  Maine  and  Mass,,  and 
he  is  represented  in  the  Poets  of  Maine. 


*- 


GEOWING  GEAY. 
Ah,  silver  threads  are  in  my  hair. 
What  business  have  they  growing  there. 

It  cannot  yet  be  time. 
I  thought  myself  quite  young  and  fair, 
Do  I  not  yet  quite  well  compare 

With  otliers  in  their  prime? 
"  Ah,  no !"  says  wife,  "  I  lately  see 
You  stoop  a  little  just  like  me; 

We  must  be  growing  old. 
Our  youthful  days,  how  quick  they  flee, 
I  am  surprised  that  I  can  be  the 

Age  that  1  am  told. 
"Crows  feet,  too,  are  on  your  face, 
I  can  the  crooked  wrinkles  trace, — 

There's  one  for  every  care. 


But  husband,  age  is  no  disgrace, 
I  think  I  like  the  honored  place. 

And  silver  in  my  hair." 
But  see,  dear  wife,  I  don't  expect 
My  youth  prolonged,  but  I  reflect 

On  time  that  I've  misspent; 
I've  not  much  saved  through  my  neglect, 
To  us  in  our  old  age  protect 

'Gainst  want  of  meat  and  rent. 
And  this  is  why  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  the  silver  in  my  hair. 

Till  I've  made  a  fortune; 
The  time's  so  short  I  most  despair 
Of  saving  much  I  do  declare. 

Since  we  get  old  so  soon. 

It  takes  one  life  to  learn  to  Jive, 

How  we  should  save,  and  when  to  give 

To  balance  our  account; 
To  start  anew  I  do  believe. 
Two-fold  in  value  I'd  receive 

For  one  in  paying  out. 

"  Oh,  selfish  you  would  be,"  says  wife, 
"  To  live  so  miserly  a  life. 

And  cheat  j'our  neighbors  so; 
Keep  clear  your  mind  from  evil  strife,— 
Let  good  works  in  your  heart  be  rife, 

Then  let  the  silver  show." 


PEESEVEEANCE. 
Though  the  spider  breaks  her  tiny  web 

A  dozen  times  a  day, 
How  patiently  she  repairs  each  thread 

And  waits  again  for  prey ; 
The  thoughtless  wind  that  around  her  blew 

Has  torn  the  whole  away; 
Again  she  constructs  it  all  anew. 

Resolved  to  make  it  stay. 

WEITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 
That  good  angels  for  you  may  twine 
Beautiful  wreaths  of  love  divine. 
From  which,  as  sparkUng  gems  may  shine. 
All  the  good  deeds  on  earth  of  thine. 
Is  the  sincerest  wish  of  mine. 


ROSE  ETTA  VIOLA  CURTISS. 

Born:  HAiiPTON,  Va.,  March  25, 18T0. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Eose  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  several  of  the  local  papers. 

FAEEWELL. 

Farewell,  'tis  hard  to  part, 
Whate'er  fate,  to  thee  befall. 
Go  where  you  will,  you  take  my  heart 
Farewell,  my  love,  my  all. 
'Tis  hard,  to  be  torn  asunder. 
When  again  we  retrace  our  feet. 
Will  our  hearts  be  changed  I  wonder. 
Will  our  souls  be  glad  again  to  meet. 
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MRS.  L.  B.  WHITMAX. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  iu  the  periodical  press.  She  is 
now  a  resident  of  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

ROSES  VS.  DIAMONDS. 
Two  lovers  fond  had  pretty  Floss, 

Thej'  woo'd  her  night  and  day, 
But  she  only  gave  her  head  a  toss 

And  bade  them  go  their  way. 
A  sad  coquette  this  maiden  fair, 

With  eyes  like  pansies  bright. 
And  a  dainty  head  of  yellow  haii'. 

Like  shining  waves  of  light. 
The  dimples  sent  the  blushes  red 

In  merry  hide  and  seek, 
As  gay  she  cried,  "  I'll  never  wed! 

And  be  a  wife  so  meek" 
And  yet  she  sat  one  sunny  day 

In  study  deep  and  brown, 
'Twixt  roses  then  or  diamonds  gaj-. 

And  silk  and  satin  gown. 
Love's  scales  she  held  all  freighted  well 

With  roses,  bright  and  gold. 
The  glittering  freight  so  heavy  fell. 

Her  heart  grew  sad  and  cold. 
The  one  who  offered  gold,  she  knew. 

Was  wrinkled,  old  and  gray. 
The  other,  poor,  though  brave  and  true  — 

A  lover  young  and  gay. 

The  jewels  shone  so  rich  and  rare. 

In  royal  purple  nest, 
The  rose  grew  pale,  as  sweetly  there 

It  quiver'd  on  her  breast. 
When  night's  dark  skies  sprang  into  bloom 

And  star  flow'rs  bright  did  beam; 
On  roses  fell  a  bitter  doom, 

Killed  by  the  jewels'  gleam. 
That  night  two  held  a  lover's  plight 

Beneath  the  moon's  soft  glow; 
But  the  cheek  that  held  a  kiss  that  night 

Was  white  as  any  snow. 

For  words  rang  ever  in  her  ear 

By  lips  in  anguish  spoke. 
The  love  for  jewels  bartered  here, 

A  curse  their  gleam  has  woke. 
They  rang  as  if  a  bell  had  sent 

A  slow  and  tolling  note. 
And  on  her  wedding  day  they  went 

To  with  the  music  float. 
You  never  thought,  poor  silly  bride. 

That  gems  might  heavy  be. 
Nor  dreamt  how  deep  'mid  wicked  pride 

Lay  love's  sweet  mystery. 
One  year  —  ah !  me,  so  little  time 

To  lie  all  wan  and  white 
Where  ne'er  the  funeral  bells'  slow  chime 

Can  pierce  the  quiet  night. 


What  matter  then  if  roses  shed 

Their  perfume  'round  her  now. 
For  jewels  would  but  mock  the  dead 

If  they  were  on  her  brow. 
The  curse,  ah!  me,  is  surely  hid 

Amid  those  diamonds  bright. 
Unseen  it  lay  'neath  lifted  lid 

Amid  their  sparkhng  light. 

♦-•-♦ 

MRS.  REBECCA  A.  MERTZ. 

BORx:  Northumberland,  Pa., March  11,  "5". 
After  receiving  her  education,  Rebecca 
taught  for  awhile,  and  in  1877  was  married  to 
John  Mertz,  a  farmer,  with  whom  she  now  re- 
sides in  Point  Township.  Since  1882  her  poems 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  Scrauton 
Truth,  Public  Press  and  the  local  papers. 


NO  ONE  THERE  TO  PRAY. 
The  memories  of  Gethsemane  come  to  mind 

to-day. 
When  on  that  dark  and  doleful  night  Christ 

went  alone  to  pray. 
The  blessed  suffering  Savior  to  weep  and  pray 

in  blood. 
Forsaken  by  his  earthly  friends,  but  not  with- 
out his  God. 
When  John  R.  Young  had  met  his  fate  and 

life  was  ebbing  fast. 
He  called  upon  his  fellowmen  to  pray,  while 

life  would  last. 
But  none  were  there  to  offer  up  one  short  and 

fervent  prayer 
To  comfort  him  while  dying.  But  still  his  God 

was  there. 
'Tis  sad  none  said,  "God  help  the  man;"iu 

death's  embrace  that  night. 
For  fervent  prayer  availeth  much  with  God 

in  whom  is  light; 
And  sweetest  consolation  'twould  have  been 

to  him  to  know 
That  his  fellowmau  could  pray  for  him  before 

he  had  to  go. 
And  worthy  or  unworthy,  to  all  mankind  I 

say 
Don't  refuse  a  fallen  brother  when  he  calls 

on  you  to  pray; 
It  may  prove  a  lasting  blessing  and  you  will 

not  have  to  say 
That  you  could  not  help  the  suffering  one, 

and  there  was  none  to  pray. 
Oh ;  sweetest  words  of  comfort  to  friends  and 

kindred  dear. 
That  tliough  John  had  no  one  to  pray  and  not 

a  loved  one  near. 
That  God's  angelic  host  had  come  to  minister 

at  his  side, 
And  best  of  all  he  had  sweet  hope  and  prayed 

before  he  died. 
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JAMES  S.  KENNEFICK. 

Born  :  Ireland,  Dec.  25, 1829. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  brother  of 
the  kite  Rev.  Maurice  Kenneflck,  P.  P.,  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Raeormac  Gurtroe  and  St. 
Bartholmew,  county  Cork,  Ireland.  James  S. 
Kenneflck  was  a  class-fellow  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Quinlan,  R.  C,  bishop  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  men  of  mark.  Born  within 
birdseye  view  of  the  beautiful  harbor  of 
Queenstown,  no  wonder  that  James  S.  Kenne- 
flck was  inspired  to  write  his  beautiful  poem 
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JAMES  S.   KENNEFICK. 

of  Recollections  of  Queenstown.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  Mr.  Kenneflck  studied  the  higher 
branches  of  g-eometry,  trig'onometry,  men- 
suration, conic  sections,  laud,  lake  and  water 
surveying,  mapping,  prospective  aud  land- 
scape drawing,  in  which  he  graduated  iu  1847. 
He  then  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  18.50  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  learning  the  practical  part  of  civil 
engineering  on  the  Gi-eat  Western  and  Grand 
Trunk  railroad,  commencing  as  tapemau, 
thenrodman,  copying  draftsman,  etc.,  flnally 
reaching  the  position  of  division  engineering. 
Since  that  time  he  has  fllled  important  posi- 
tions of  draftsman  and  civil  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  next  posi- 
tion James  S.  Kenneflck  fllled  was  as  editor  of 
a  liberal  conservative  paper,  which  he  fllled 
for  four  years.    In  1864  we  next  flnd  this  great 


engineer  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  engaged  in 
topographical  work.  In  1864  Mr.  Kenneflck 
was  deputy  county  surveyor  of  St.  Clair  Co; 
elected  county  surveyor  the  following  year; 
and  was  city  engineer  of  Port  Huron  in  1875. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Sanilac  county,  Mich., 
with  headquarters  at  Sandusky,  where  he  has 
since  pursued  the  avocation  of  surveyor  of 
state,  county  and  township  public  drainage, 
at  which  business  he  is  now  engaged. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRES.  HARRISON. 
Hail  chieftain,  hail!  Oh!  freedom's  son, 

Thy  hour  of  triumph  came, 
Hallowed  and  sweetly  divine, 

From  out  the  vault  of  fame; 
Steady  and  firm,  with  natui-e's  gifts. 

Thy  powerful  genius  sway'd 
A  mighty  nation's  sufferage, 

In  brilliant  train  array'd. 
From  out  the  bright  valhalla, 

Of  a  nation's  greatest  choice, 
Thy  soaring  flight  to  eminence, 

Sealed  by  a  nation's  voice. 
Soared  high  aloft  serenely  mild. 

As  with  one  loud  acclaim. 
Declared  thee  ruler  of  this  land. 

With  a  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
Long  years  have  passed  with  Ughtning  speed 

Through  time's  relentless  space, 
Since  thou  wert  by  nature's  God  destined 

To  flll  this  glorious  space;— 
This  great  Republic  of  the  west. 

And  a  mighty  people  free. 
Proclaimed  thee  President  of  this  land  — 

This  land  of  liberty. 
There  stands  the  bloodless  champion. 

Unique  in  all  that's  great. 
Before  the  nation's  greatest  men  — 

In  the  arms  of  power  and  state, 
And  'neath  the  sacred  canopy 

Of  heaven's  supernal  arch. 
He's  crowned  with  a  nation's  purest  wreath 

On  the  glorious  fourth  of  March. 
O,  wear  it,  chieftain  wear  it. 

Forever  be  its  guard  and  guide. 
Our  father's  blood  has  bought  it, 

'Tis  the  nation's  boast  aud  pride; 
Let  traitors  hang  their  heads  for  shame. 

Let  free  men  boldly  stand 
Through  life  and  death  for  liberty, 

And  for  freedom's  hallow'd  land. 
Then  hail  our  nation's  President, 

Oh !  may  his  rule  be  bright. 
As  Aurora's  balmy,  soft  blue  dawn, 

'Neath  heaven's  blue  vault  of  light; 
Long  may  his  shield  and  ^gis  wave 

O'er  all  this  favor'd  Land, 
Where  Lincoln  ruled  supremely  wise. 

And  Grant  held  high  command. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  QUEENSTOWN. 
By  the  Lee's  winding-  river  when  daylight  was 
fading-, 
And  the  brig-ht  polar  star  set  a  watch  o'er 
the  night, 
I  stay'd  by  the  banlis  of  its  blue  waters  leading 
To  fair  Queenstown  harbor  in  their  quick 
rushing  flight. 
I  sought  not  my  home  'till  the  cannon's  loud 
token. 
From  Camden's  high  turrets  gave  the  signal 
of  day, 
Andthe  watchman's  hallo!  from  the  guard- 
ship  unbroken 
Came  rumbling  along  o'er  the  water's  blue 
spray. 
Calm  was  the  night  and  the  scene  sweetly 
charming 
Along  the  green  margin  of  the  loud  weep- 
ing- tide, 
And  heard  softly  echo'd  the  fisherman's  warn- 
ing, 
As  lightly  his  swift  craft  o'er  the  waters  did 
glide. 
The  streamers  full  flaunting  from  rampart 
and  penaut. 
And   hyperian   leaving   his   throne  in  the 
east. 
Gave  lustre  and  grandeur  and  beauty  resplen- 
dant 
All  o'er  the  gay  harbor  with  his  bright  gold- 
en crest. 
O,  gay,    lovely   Queenstown   with   thy   high 
streets  mean'dring, 
Reflecting  great  splendor  on  the  Lee's  flow- 
ing stream; 
And   thy  broad  matchless  Beach  where  the 
elite's  ever  wandering. 
Is  mirror'd  most  sweetly  by  the  sun's  gold- 
en beam. 
High   soars  the  gray   turrets   on    Rostellan 
great  mansion. 
And  boldly  each   cannon  sets  on  Carlisle 
Fort, 
With  broad  stately  island  in  the  water's  ex- 
pansion. 
To  shelter  the  harbor  from  the  winds  of  the 
north. 
'Tis  there  you  would  see  native  genius  ex- 
pand'd, 
And  ships  of  all  countries  with  their  flags 
flaunting  free, 
'Tis  there  that  the  fair  nymph  of  beauty  first 
land'd 
And  deck'd  the  sweet  harbor  with  rare  scen- 
ery; 
Yes,  bless'd  the  sweet  harbor,  but  crush'd  the 
brave  people. 
That  languish  and  pine  'neath  the  usurper's 
rod. 


O,  heaven  look  down  from  thy  abode  in  the 
highest,  [nature  and  God. 

With  one  ray  of  fair  freedom   bless'd  by 
I  have  been  in  many  a  city  of  splendor. 
Where   mirror'd   a   thousand  phantomime 
forms. 
On  the  Ohio's  sweet  and  fast-winding  river. 
And  down  the  IVIississippi  in  wild   raging 
storms ; 
I  have  seen  the  Niagara's  Catarac  foaming. 

Belching  forth  in  its  frenzi'd  silvery  sheen. 

But  oh!  thou  sweet  Core  where  in  dreams  I'm 

oft  roaming, 

Its  fairest  and  dearest  of  each  lovely  scene. 

Farewell,  O  Queenstown,   near   the  home  of 

my  childhood. 

Farewell  to  sweet  Cloyne,  the  dear  haunts  of 

my  youth,  [green  wood, 

Farewell   to   Aghada,  each  grot  and  each 

And  Monkstown  and  Passage  on  the  Lee's 

sunny  south;  [grand  knell. 

The  loud  Bells  of  Shandon  that  ring-  out  each 

Or  funeral  note  with  a  sad  mournful  toll. 
And  each  scene  of  my  youth  I  now  bid  thee  a 
farewell,  [in  my  soul. 

O,  long-  shall  these  recollections  live  green 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 
The  bells  are  loudly  tolling, 

A  requiem  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  our  nation's  greatest  President, 

That  alas !  is  now  no  more. 
There's  a  wail  of  deepest  anguish. 

Throughout  the  stricken  laud. 
For  the  soldier,  statesman,  scholar. 

That  fell  by  the  assassin's  hand. 
Ah !  me  what  patient  yearnings. 

Had  fiU'd  the  world  with  joy. 
When  the  bulletins  each  day  announced, 

A  hope  for  the  "  canal  boy." 
But  fate  decreed,  reluctantly, 

That  death  would  have  full  sway. 
And  blanch'd  the  nation's  brightest  hopes, 

In  death's  dark,  dismal  way. 
Through  years  of  toil  and  labor,— 

Through  the  ups  and  downs  of  life, 
This  brilliant  child  of  nature. 

Has  breast'd  this  world's  false  strife. 
Through  the  fiery  ordeal  unflattering. 

He  braved  the  storms  of  time. 
And  trod  the  flowery  paths  of  fame, 

Pure,  holy  and  sublime. 
Born  not  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Nor  'neath  the  gaudy  roof  of  wealth, 
This  brilliant  son  of  Columbia  — 

Of  stately  mien  and  health; 
March'd  forth  into  the  world's  domain, 

L'utrammel'd,  gay,  serene. 
To  rule  the  greatest  nation. 

The  world  has  e'er  yet  seen. 
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EDWARD   P.  WOODWARD. 

Born:  Warsaw,  N.Y.,  June  8, 1840. 

At  twenty  Mr.Woodward  went  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  M'here  be  remain- 
ed twenty-four  years,  reporting,  and  connect- 
ed with  newspaper,  publishing-  and  other  in- 
terests. In  1880  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Chri^ti.'in  (■("timoctii'ii.  liavinu'  preached 


KEV.  EDWARD  P.  WOODWARD. 

since  Jan.  1, 1878 ;  and  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  the  city  of  Maiden  several  j'ears.  In  1884 
he  removed  to  Harrison,  Maine,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Advent  Cliristian  denomi- 
nation; and  since  1888  has  been  pastor  of  the 
second  Advent  church  of  Portland,  Maine, 
where  he  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Maine 
State  Advent  Christian  Conference,  and  pres- 
ident of  theYoung-  Ministers'Christian  Union. 
The  poems  of  the  Eev.  Woodward  have  ap- 
peared in  the  leading-  religious  and  secular 
publications. 


THE  BELLES. 


See  the  sledges  with  the  belles,— 

Laughing- belles! 
What  a  world  of  liappiness  their  merriment 
foretells ! 
How  their  beaming,  black  eyes  twinkle 
In  the  frosty  air  of  night  I 
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While  the  sleigh  bells  tinkle,  tinkle, 
And  the  flakes  their  heads  besprinkle. 
Filling-  with  a  strange  delight; 
Keeping  time,  merry  time, 
In  the  most  unfettered  rhyme, 
To  the  merry,  joyous  laughter  that  so  sweetly, 
richly  swells 
From  the  wildly-throbbing  bosoms  of  the 
belles : 

Belles,  belles,  belles,—  [belles. 

From   the   happy,  careless,  laughter  -  loving 


See  the  stately,  queenly  belles, — 
Wedded  belles! 
What  a  wealth   of  mother-love  their  quiet 
manner  tells! 
In  the  silent  hours  of  night, 
To  the  little  one's  delight, 
From  the  trembling,  swan-like  throats  — 

In  broken  tune  — 
What  sweet,  low,  soothing  music  floats 
To  the  little  dove  that  nestles,  gentlj^  borne 
Around  the  room. 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  peaceful  harmony  continuously  swells ! 
Now  it  swells  — 
Anon  it  dwells 
On  the  Past;  then  it  tells 
Of  the  Future  thatimpells 
To  the  tolling-  and  the  praying 

Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  earnest-hearted  belles: 

Belles,  belles,  belles,— 
To  the  watching  and  the  waiting  of  the  belles. 


See  the  anguish-stricken  belles,— 
Weeping  belles ! 
What  days  of  wasting-  sorrow  their  terror  now 
foretells ! 
And  the  gentle  eye  of  Night 
Looks  upon  them  in  their  fright. 
Crushed  beyond  the  power  to  speak:— 
Only  now  and  then  a  shriek  — 
Discords  tune  — 
With  despairing  heart  appealing  to  the  mercy 

of  the  fire,— 
Strugghng  helplessly  with  Eapine's  wither- 
ing, wasting  fire,— 
Eising  stronger,  fiercer,  higher, 
With  insatiable  desire 
Now  to  seize  and  blast  forever 
Virtue's  bower  and  Beauty's  bloom! 
Oh,  deceived  and  ruined  belles! 
With  a  wail  their  horror  swells 

From  despair ! 
How  they  groan,  and  writhe,  and  pour 
Sighs  and  tears  so  vainly  o'er 
Unpitying  earth,  and  trembhug  air! 
And  the  ear  too  plainly  knows 
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By  the  sighing-, 
And  the  crying, 
How  their  anguish  ebbs  and  flows: 
And  to  the  ear  it  plainly  tells 
lu  the  groaning. 
And  the  moaning. 
How  the  nameless  Horror  swells. 
By  the  mad,  despairing  accents  of  those  hope- 
less, helpless  belles ; 
Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  belles,  the  weeping,  sorrowing  belles : 
Belles,  belles,  belles,— 
Of  the  broken-hearted,   crushed,  despairing- 
belles  ! 


Sad  procession  of  the  belles,— 
Fallen  belles ! 
What  weird,  solemn,  awful    thought    their 
passing  by  compells ! 
'Neath  the  flickering-  gaslig'ht, 
How  the  soul  is  filled  -with  fright 
At  the  hollow,  ringing  mockery  of  their  tone ! 
And  each  sound  and  word  that  floats 
From  their  brazen  lips  and  throats, 

Seems  a  groan ! 
But  the  people! — they  who  dwell 
On  the  dark  confines  of  hell, 

All  alone. 
Planning,  plotting,  darkly  working. 

Hating'  all,  beloved  by  none, — 
And  who  revel  thus  in  turning- 
Tender,  loving  hearts  to  stone ! 
Are  they  either  man  or  woman? 
Are  they  either  brute  or  human? 
Unpitying  ghouls ! 
And  their  King  it  is  who  rolls 
Agony  on  human  souls  — 
Tolls 
The  knell  of  fallen  belles ! 
And  his  fiendish  bosom  swells 
As  he  counts  the  ruined  belles! 

And  in  mad  delight  he  yells, 
Dances,  wildly  keeping-  time 
(Paying  little  heed  to  rhyme) 
To  the  sighing  of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  belles: 
Keeping  swift,  unmeasured  time 
To  the  groaning  of  the  belles. 

Of  the  bells,  belles,— 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  belles  :— 
Keeping  time  — glad  time  — 
As  he  kneels,  madly  kneels 
In  a  proud,  triumphant  rhyme. 
To  the  curses  of  the  belles. 
Of  the  belles,  shameless  belles,— 

To  the  wailing  of  the  belles, 
Of  the  belles,  fallen,  dying  belles,— 
Belles,  belles,  belles,— 
To   the    silence    and   the    darkness  of  Lost 
Belles  ! 


VERE  D.  PALMER. 

BoRx;  North  Star,  Mich.,  June  8, 1867. 

The  poems  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  have 
appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  local  press. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  married  in  1886  to  Miss  Mina 
Belding.  He  has  generally  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  school  teacher,  but  is  now  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  his  native  place,  and  is  cor- 
respondent for  several  local  papers.  The 
poems  of  Mr.  Vere  D.  Palmer  have  always 
been  well  and  favorably  received  by  both 
press  and  public,  and  he  has  become  quite 
popular  in  his  native  county. 


COMME  IL  FAUT. 

We  were  standing  in  the  twilight. 

As  the  golden  sunbeams  fled. 
On  my  shoulder,  gently  pillowed. 

Lay  her  charming-  little  head. 

And  her  loving-  eyes  uplifted. 
Beamed  on  me  their  warmest  light, 

As  the  distant  shadows  lengthening. 
Warned  us  of  approaching-  night. 

On  her  face  upturned  there  hngered 

Not  one  trace  of  pain  or  care. 
For  of  sorrow  she  had  known  not. 

But  of  pleasui-es  had  to  spare. 

For  above  us  were  the  heavens, 
'Neath  our  feet  the  grasses  grew. 

And  her  eyes  like  diamonds  sparkled, 
Soft  as  brightest  morning  dew. 

I  was  thinking  of  that  evening. 

When  I  met  her,  long  ago. 
As  she  wandered  on  the  hillside. 

Where  the  mountain  daisies  grow. 

She  one  moment  gazed  upon  me. 
Then  as  though  by  instinct  led. 

Turned  and  downward  thi-ough  the  valley, 
'Long  the  murmuring  brooklet  fled. 

Not  so  now;  she  loves  to  linger 

By  my  side  at  set  of  sun. 
When  the  daj-  of  toil  is  over 

And  the  busy  labors  done. 

But  alas !  the  spell  is  broken : 
Down  the  lane  the  milkman  comes, 

And  from  reverie  I'm  awakened, 
By  the  noisy  tune  he  hums. 

My  companion,  too,  is  startled 
By  the  milkman's  noisy  laugh ; 

With  a  bawl  she  rushes  from  me. 
That  confounded  —  Jersey  calf. 
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CHxlRLES  JOHN  O'MALLEY. 

Born:  Hitesville,  Ky.,  Feb. 9,  1857. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  O'Malley  have  appeared  in 
the  Current,  the  Southern  Courier  Journal, 
Magazine  of  American  History,  Lippincott's, 
Youth's  Companion  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lications of  equal  prominence.  Mr.  O'Mallej^ 
is  the  owner  of  three  larg-e  farms,  aggregating- 
over  five  hundred  acres  which  are  worlied  by 
tenants.  He  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss 
Sallie  M.  Hill,  who  also  quite  a  poet. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  MOON. 
How  Night's  gold  moon-bark,  that  flies 
Under  the  eaves  of  Paradise, 
Where  moist  dews  drip,  and  so  swings 
Like  a  swallow  on  curved  wings. 
First  was  fashioned  of  great  beams 
'Youd  the  meadow  of  Cool  Dreams. 

I. 
From  a  palace  of  high  space  — 
'^Vhere  pale  Twilight  hides  her  face 
In  a  garment  of  sweet  sound 
Flowing  her  white  shoulders  'round, 
Down  thro'  odorous  depths  of  pine 
Fell  a  Goblet  most  divine  — 
Wrought  of  gold  and  fraught  with  musk, 
Dropt  upon  the  Land  of  Dusk. 

In  that  land  of  shadows  bode 

One  who  carved  all  beauteous  things  — 

Shaped  the  green  leaf  in  the  wood. 

Gave  the  dragon-fly  his  wings ; 

Wrought  for  Nature's  self  her  nooks. 

And  running  water  in  her  brooks; 

Carved  the  Spring  in  her  domain. 

Emerald-cloaked,  with  feet  of  rain. 

Shaped  her  graceful  lilies  pale 

And  turned  the  raindrops  in  her  veil  — 

For  ah !  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

This  wonderful  Artiflcer! 

Where  he  served  apprenticeship 

Is  untold  by  mortal  lip; 

Whether  in  quaint  Dresden  city 

He  wrought,  and  trolled  his  flz'st  love-ditty. 

Or  carved  in  dusky  Scanderoon 

Gold  slippers  for  the  winds  of  June. 

Or  'mid  far  Leipsic's  smoke  and  phthisics 

Shaped  heads  for  German  metaphysics. 

Is  hid  from  us.    We  only  know 

When  e'er  he  would  he  could  make  grow 

Song's  rose  thro'  opening  fold  on  fold. 

Or  carve  a  violet's  laugh  in  gold. 

II. 
'Tis  said  as  thro'  the  land  he  went 
At  evening  with  his  toil  bespent. 
And  filled,  though  youug,with  bitter  thought 
Of  emptiness  of  his  sad  lot. 
And  utter  hopelessness  of  fame. 
Before  him,  like  a  living  flame 
The  Goblet  lay,  and  burned  and  burned, 


And  flashed  a  crystal  glow  that  turned 

The  shadows  'neath  the  pine-bough's  musk 

To  flames  of  splendor  in  the  dusk. 

While  long  the  vision  Beautiful 

Held  him  entranced  and  wonder  full. 

Then  he  grasped  the  magic  cup 

And  shouted  as  he  held  it  up, 

"  Lo,  the  gods  have  left  it  thus, 

Dropt  from  glowing  Hesperus, 

Wrought  of  that  mysterious  ore 

Which  hath  power  thro'  heaven  to  soar! 

I  will  fashion  it  anew. 

Curve  it  bow-shaped,  line  it  true. 

Carve  of  lucid  gold  its  rim, 

Tip  with  silver  points  its  brim. 

Trace  upon  its  outer  brink 

Shapes  which  poets  beauteous  think. 

And,  so  fashioned,  it  shall  burn 

Thro'  all  twilights,  bark  and  urn, 

A  wonder  and  a  mystery 

To  the  ages  yet  to  be ; 

Wrought  within  the  shadow's  musk 

Of  the  Twilight  Land  of  Dusk. 

Then  he  fell  to  work  and  wrought 

It  anew  to  suit  his  thought; 

Curved  and  shaped  it  like  a  bow 

Keen  at  either  tip,  and  low 

In  the  middle,  yet  wide  keeled. 

Riveted  like  antique  shield, 

Laid  its  floor  of  slabs  of  gold 

Which  nine  bolts  of  silver  hold  — 

Carved  two  prows  for  either  tip. 

And  traced  around  the  magic  ship 

Strange  characters  of  harvest  sheaves 

And  Bains,  and  Winds  and  April  leaves. 

III. 
As  one  who  in  some  chamber  fair  — 
That  opens  windows  to  the  air 
When  first  Spring's  infant  leaves  uncurl  — 
Sits  presently  near  some  fair  girl. 
For  whom  the  great  rose.  Womanhood, 
Hath  late  its  folds  burst,  awed,  subdued, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  dual  sense 
Of  separate  odors,  while,  intense 
In  homage  of  her  fragrance  sweet. 
Urged  by  the  Winds  that  stir  at  will. 
He  hears  the  unopened  rose-buds  beat 
Their  souls  out  on  her  window-sill. 
While  all  the  sillcen  Airs  steal  in; 
So  he  in  labor  felt  a  kin 
Pervading  worship  thrill  his  soul 
As  line  by  line  his  work  grew  whole. 
And  glowed  instinct  with  radiance  large, 
While  winged  Splendors  thronged  its  marge. 
Four  times  seven  days  and  nights 
Wrought  he  at  tliese  strange  delights 
With  a  madness  in  his  brain. 
And  ever  while  he  wrought  a  rain 
Of  dripping  music  round  about. 
Within  the  flr-wood  and  without, 
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Rose  and  fell  in  folding  streams ; 
And  often  flapt  great  dusk-winged  Dreams. 
Alighting  on  the  masts  of  fir 
Built  by  the  Strange  Artificer. 
And  then  he  filled  great  ci-ooks  with  dews 
As  one  who  goeth  a  long  cruise 
Providing  against  thii'St,  so  he 
From  hrooks  of  Night's  vast  meadow  sea 
Brought  urn-shaped  basins  of  pure  gold, 
Brimmed  full  as  possible  to  hold  — 
Carven  antique,  and  broad  and  deep  — 
Of  moist  Dews  from  the  realms  of  Sleep; 
Then,  lulled  by  the  e'er-falhug  Rains, 
A  languor  stole  along  his  brains 
And  bound  him  in  his  bark  with  thOngs 
Of  gold,  flute-carved  from  the  low  songs. 
Then  the  moon,  which  he  had  wrought 
In  the  land  of  Dusk  and  brought, 
Brimmed  with  dews  and  wrought  of  gold. 
Slender  curved  and  shaped  to  hold 
All  the  Dreams  and  Laughters  white 
Of  the  starry  House  of  Night 
Built  on  Day's  strong  barriers. 
Straightway  upward  rose.  And  then 
The  music  of  the  marvelous  Rain 
Ceased  utterly  in  the  dark  firs ; 
Yet,  like  a  lily  delicate 
Blown  sidewise  when  the  rain  is  great 
Broad  trampling  gusts  'mid  April  ploughs. 
Keen-tipped  above  the  storm  of  boughs 
The  flashing  crescent  carge  shot  on. 
Wide  showering  halos  white  as  dawn 
And  pouring  from  her  rim  cool  dews ; 
And  all  the  the  things  of  night  looked  up 
In  wonder  at  the  flaming-  cup, 
Amazed  at  her  enchanted  cruise. 
«»Oho!  Oho!"  laughed  the  Owl  in  the  wood, 

"  Isn't  this  boat  that  I  saw 

That  wonderful  carver  of  fish-scales  draw, 
And  think  in  his  idiot  brain  'twas  good. 
While  he  stirred  like  a  lazy  frog  in  a  pool? 
Tu-whit !  if  I  had  my  claws  in  his  hair 
I'd  set  him  astride  of  a  cloud  in  mid-air,  [wing ! 
So  the  wretch  could  look  at  his  work  take 

Ugh !  but  my  eyes  are  hurt  at  the  thing! 

Whoo-oo !  what  a  boat  by  a  fool. 

IV. 

Now  thrice  the  mocking-bird  had  trilled 
His  violet-ivory  flute,  aud  spilled 
Its  lucent  music  on  the  night's 
Wide-throbbing  Ocean  of  Delights 
Where  manj-  a  white- winged  Harmony, 
With  sails  filled  with  low  melody. 
Veered  round  and  round,  went  to  and  fro 
As  chose  the  violet  Airs  to  go. 
Then  he  awakened,  and  tlie  barge. 
With  Splendors  freighted,  had  grown  large; 
He  leaned  along  the  shining-  rim; 
Aud  low!  from  utter  space  and  dim. 
Brimmed  wide,  and  deep  as  the  sea's  cup, 
I    And  far  below  he  could  but  choose 


Catching  the  cool  light  and  dews ; 

Night  her  fathomless  urn  held  up. 

Behold  wide  meadow-plots  spread  deep. 

And  drowsy  kine  thereon  asleep. 

Low  hills  that  rose  from  amorous  vales  [sails 

And   mists   that    curved  —  great  snow-white 

Night  hangs  o'er  every  meadow-cape  — 

And  far  thro'  clouds,  storm-winged  in  shape 

Heard  hymns  and  dewy  threnodies 

Blown  from  the  realm  of  melodies 

Far  'neath  the  flying  April  moon. 

Then  as  great  Night  walked  thro'  her  noon 

And  shook  from  heaven  her  golden  fruit, 

He  lifted  to  his  lips  a  flute 

Carved  in  pure  gold  and  ivory  — 

The  cool  abode  of  Melody  — 

And  softly  passing  midnight,  blew 

An  ario  that  dropped  as  dew 

Upon  wide  silence,  and  as  cool, 

Puge  and  fughetto,  pool  on  pool 

Of  silver  measures  raining  down. 

Which,  falling,  changed  to  flowers  full-blown 

Upon  Night's  myriad  meadow-lands     [hands. 

And  glades  that  clasped  the  Dawn's  white 

Whither,  in  the  heavens  afloat, 

Sailed  the  ci-escent-shapen  boat 

Blown  thro'  midnight's  wide  abyss, 

'Mong  the  Winged  Winds  rudderless. 

With  its  drowsy  mariner 

The  magical  Artificer 

Who  in  the  purple  Twilight  Land, 

Shaped  it  with  his  wizard  hand? 

Eight  and  twenty  golden  nights, 

Clomb  she  heaven's  awful  heights; 

The  shepherds  of  the  Nile  amazed 

Beheld  it;  o'er  far  lud  it  blazed; 

Aud  with  a  glorj'  as  of  morn 

It  filled  the  jungles,  round  the  Horn 

And  lighted  mystic  Timbuctoo  — 

Then  a  wind  uprose,  and  blew 

It  round  and  round  like  an  owl's  feather 

And,  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  weather. 

O'er  Greece  upset  it  altogether. 

Then  —  the  wind  it  blew  aud  blew, 

And  the  upturned  bark  on  flew 

Over  meadow,  marsh  and  hill 

Like  a  golden  daffodil 

Dropt  from  gardens  of  the  night ; 

Dawn:  and  it  had  passed  from  sight; 

Yet,  since  then,  ere  April  holds 

Her  ear  beside  the  violet's  folds 

And  hears  it  stir  in  its  warm  sheath. 

Curved,  with  tips  keener  than  eye  seeth. 

And  Splendors  that  move  round  with  her, 

Yearly  the  Strange  Artificer 

Who  shaped  her  from  a  fallen  cup. 

She  visits  aud  again  takes  up  — 

Seeks  and  calls  from  out  the  musk 

Shadows  of  the  laud  of  Dusk 

That  lies  low  down  'neath  eve's  first  star 

Where  Dreams  and  cool  dew-meadows  are, 
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THE  IDEALIST. 
Let  him  alone.    He    would    make   pure  the 

world. 
And  ye  try  not;    Therefore  he  wars  with  you. 
His  faith  is  hut  a  staff  wherewith  he  beats 
The  hungry  shadows  from  before  his  face 
What  is  he  but  a  poet  void  of  words  — 
A  high-priest  of  white  spaces  and  thin  clouds? 
The  concourse  of  the  ag-es  pass  by  him, 
And,  where  he   sits,  dawns    breali  about  his 

head, 
Limitless  noons,  and  splendor  of  far  suns, 
And  he  hears  music  sung  of  days  to  be. 
Which  ye  hear  not,  and    he    would  have  ye 

hear. 

Let  him  alone.    He  only  sits  and  shapes 
Serene  mornings  for  the  race  of  men ; 
We  only  dream.    He,  from  the  topmost  cliffs. 
Shoots  downward  Dawnward  with  his  clang'- 

ing  bow. 
And  then  runs  on.     Sometimes,  when  we  ad- 
vance 
Unto  the  light,  we  shall  find,  here  and  there, 
White  arrows  sticking  all  along  the  path. 
By  him  shot  eastward  from  the  heights  above 
Ages  ago  to  guide  the  feet  to  come. 
Then  shall  we  hear  his  clanging-  bow  far  on. 
And  bless  him  for  the  arrows  shot  for  us. 


THOMAS  W.  CARMICHAEL. 

Born  :  Wheeling,  W. Va.,  April  17, 1863. 
In  1884  Mr.  Carmichael  graduated  at  Wheel- 
ing business  college,  and  is  now  engaged  with 
the  Wellsburg  national  bank.  He  was  married 
in  1885  to  MissE.  Gertrude  L.  Henke;  and  the 
same  year  was  made  notary  public  of  Brooke 
county.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Carmichael  have 
appeared  in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  Wells- 
burg Herald  and  other  local  papers. 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE. 

There's  a  spot  on  the  bank  o'er  the  roadside 
'Neath  an  old  tree  where  often  I  go 
To  repose  on  its  moss-covered  surface, 
Or  to  gaze  on  the  meadow  below. 
In  the  evening  I  oftentimes  wander 
To  that  lonely  and  beautiful  spot. 
And  over  life's  fancies  I  ponder 
While  all  present  cares  are  forgot. 

One  day  as  I  laj'  in  the  shadows 
Enjoying  the  Ught  summer  air, 
A  drowsiness  gathered  around  me. 
And  strange  visions  greeted  me  there. 
Metbought   there  stepped    down   from    the 

branches 
A  spirit  from  out  of  the  wood, 
Who  took  from  his  bosom  a  pamphlet 
As  before  me  in  silence  he  stood. 
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I  scarcely  had  time  to  behold  it, 

Or  think  what  his  errand  might  be. 

Before  he  began  to  unfold  it. 

And  said:  "I've  a  message  for  thee." 

At  these  words  my  anxious  heart  fluttered 

And  filled  up  with  wonder  and  dread. 

As  I  thought  on  the  message  he  uttered 

While  to  me  these  quaint  words  he  read: 

"  From  this  time  hence  forward,  O  mortal  1 

It  shall  not  be  given  to  man 

To  enter  the  heavenly  portal. 

Nor  the  gulf  of  division  to  span ; 

But  to  you  your  choice  shall  be  given 

When  death  comes  his  harvest  to  reap. 

To  Live  o'er  the  life  thou  hast  liven 

Or  to  lie  down  forever  to  sleep." 

At  this  the  strange  spirit  departed. 

As  to  me  these  last  words  he  spoke. 

But  the  thoughts  that  his  message  imparted 

Still  haunted  me  as  I  awoke. 

I  wondered,  does  life's  joy  and  pleasure 

Make  up  for  its  sorrow  and  tears? 

Would  we  grasp  at  life's  form  as  a  treasure. 

Or  shrink  when  its  presence  appears? 

Would  we  fall  like  the  oak  in  the  forest 

Decaying,  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  spirit  aUke  with  the  body. 

Each  sharing  the  one  common  mound? 

Or  drop  to  the  earth  like  the  acorn 

And  start  a  new  life  as  before  — 

To  spring  back  again  into  childhood 

And  renew  our  memories  of  yore? 

Would  we  take  up  the  burden  of  trials  — 

Contentedly  carry  them  through. 

Rather  than  lie  in  inaction 

Forgetting  the  pleasures  we  knew? 

Yes,  man,  with  no  show  of  resistance 

Would  travel  the  voyage  once  more. 

Were  it  not  that  we  see  in  the  distance 

A  brighter  life  just  on  before. 


JOSEPH  D.  WALLACE. 

Born:  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  June  3, 1868. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  the  academy 
at  Oakdale,  Joseph  then  turned  his  attention 
to  teaching.  Later  he  visited  California  for 
his  health.  Mr.  Wallace  has  written  quite  a 
few  poems  for  the  local  press. 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  CALAMITY. 

EXTRACT. 

'Twas  on    an    eve'   it    happened,  O    solemn 

thought  of  dread : 
That  on  its  course  of  drear  destruction  the 

raging  water  sped. 
It  considered  not  the  struggling  souls  nor  the 

near  approach  of  night. 
But  waged  death  with   mighty  hand,  to  the 

front,  rear,  left  and  right. 
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FRED  WOODROW. 

Bork:  Ireland. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to 
bookbiudiDg-,  where  coming-  in  daily  contact 
with  all  kinds  of  literature,  he  accumulated 
much  of  his  vast  stock  of  knowledge.  He 
then  appeared  on  the  lecture  platform,  but 
to  regain  his  fast-faiUng  health  he  went  to 
sea.  Fred  Woodrow  is  known  the  world  over 
as  the  good  Samaritan,  never  refusing  aid  to 
anyone  in  distress.  He  has  written  many  beau- 
f ul  ballads  which  have  gained  for  him  an  en- 
viable reputation. 

LOST  BIRD  ON  SHIPBOAED. 

Lone  rover  of  the  pathless  deep. 

And  blank  abyss  of  gloom ; 
A  hundred  weary  leagues  and  more 
From  native  tree,  and  Moorish  shore 

And  thy  forgotten  home. 

Thy  weary  wing  a  silent  throb 

In  vast  and  upper  void, 
Under  the  watch-flre  of  the  star 
Where  sentinels  of  worlds  afar, 

In  camps  of  space  abide. 
And  like  a  crimsoned  autumn  leaf 

Torn  from  its  parent  tree. 
So  drifting  from  the  higher  air. 
Thy  wings  of  color  rich  and  rare 

Droop  on  the  purple  sea. 
By  snowy  sail  and  loftj^  spar 

And  woof  of  salty  rope, 
Thy  failing  strength  upon  the  deep 
A  heaven  finds  for  rest  and  sleep 

A  refuge  and  a  hope. 
Thy  cradle-nest  is  far  away, 

O  weary  bird!  Why  here? 
The  music  of  thy  natal  song. 
Not  written  on  the  waves  that  throng 

In  channels  of  the  sphere. 
Not  mine  to  know,  or  thine  to  tell. 

Enough !  Thou  hast  a  rest. 
So  in  my  jacket  safely  stay 
From  midnight  watch  to  break  of  day, 

And  nestle  in  my  breast. 
For  in  thy  mute  exhausted  life 

Unspoken  truth  for  me, 
A  note  unheard  but  written  plain, 
In  human  soul  to  voice  again 

The  angel  dumb  in  thee  — 
Of  care  divine  —  that  never  sleeps 

In  watching  o'er  its  own. 
For  souls  of  men  where  e'er  they  stra>' 
Have  in  the  darkness  of  their  way 

A  resting  place  and  home. 
In  trouble,  doubt  and  haunting  fear 

Of  sorrow's  starless  sea, 
O  brother!  lost  in  storm  or  gloom. 


God  keeps  amid  the  wrecks  of  doom. 
An  ark  that  waits  for  thee. 


SELECTIONS. 
As  in  the  curves  of  ocean  shell 

The  music  of  the  main. 
Can  human  soul  still  echo  yet 

The  voice  from  where  it  came? 
Are  we  a  part  unperishing 

Of  some  divine  intent? 
A  chime  upon  a  broken  bell 
Across  the  planet  sent? 
For  duty!  as  the  only  king! 
The  better  of  its  kind  and  best; 
And  naught  of  else  to  serve  or  care 
To  stand  with  death,  and  proudly  dare 
Its  arrow  to  the  breast. 


MRS.  EMILY  PAGE  WEBB. 

Born:  Hartland,  Me.,  March  18, 1838. 
In  1861  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Luther  H. 
Webb,  her  schoolmate  and  lover  from  early 
youth,  by  whom  she  has  five  children.  When 
the  Woman's  Club  was  organized  in  Skowhe- 
gan  she  was  made  secretary.  Since  then  she 
has  been  president  of  the  Club,  and  poet  laure- 
ate of  every  public  occasion.  The  poems  of 
Mrs.  Webb  have  appeared  in  the  Lewiston 
Journal,  Portland  Transcript  and  various  oth- 
er publications.  She  is  a  lady  well  known  and 
ardently  admired  in  the  city  of  her  adoption. 

A  QUESTION. 
I  told  my  httle  darling 

About  the  lovely  birds. 
Who  tell  their  joys  and  sorrows, 

In  music  without  words ; 
Of  butterflies  so  gorgeous. 

They  wear  gold  upon  their  wings, 
Though  once  if  you  had  seen  them 

They  were  crawling  ugly  things. 
Of  honey  bees  so  busy 

They  spend  the  summer  hours. 
In  laying  up  their  winter's  store 

From  out  the  sweetest  flowers : 
Of  lightning  bugs  who  kindly 

Hang  out  their  tiny  lights. 
And  flash  their  lanterns  up  and  down. 

The  dark  of  sultry  nights; 
And  last  of  all  I  told  her 

About  the  ants,  who  glide 
With  nimble  feet  to  every  sweet 

That  we  may  seek  to  hide ; 
And  she  had  listened  to  my  words, 

With  wonder-speaking  ej'es. 
And  asked  me  many  questions, 

And  1  had  made  replies. 
At  last  she  asked  me,  running  fast 

Upon  her  hands  and  knees. 
Are  there  any  little  uncles  made 
For  little  aunts  like  these? 
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WILLIAM  V.  LAWRANCE. 

Born:  Greene  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  10, 1834. 
Mr.  Lawrance  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860,  and  tlie  following-  j'ear  enlisted  as  a 
private,  serving-  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  1863 
when  he  Avas  oblig-ed  to  return  home  to  re- 
gain his  shattered  health.  In  1865  Mr.  Law- 
rance  hcfran  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 


WILLIAM  VICKARS  LAWRANCE. 

Waverlv,  Ohio,  and  three  years  later  settled 
permanently  in  Chillicothe,  where  he  now  re- 
sides with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1864. 
Mr.  Lawrance  has  written  verse  from  his 
youth,  and  in  1874  pul3lished  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  BUina.  In  1889  appeared  The 
Story  of  Judith,  a  neat  volume  of  poems  that 
has  been  well  received.  Mr.  Lawrance  is 
well  known  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  gentle- 
man, and  now  occupies  the  position  of  assist- 
ant quartermaster  general  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  G.  A.  R. 


« 


MUSIC  THAT  EVER  IS  NEW. 
I  have  listened  to-night  to  music  so  sweet 

It  charmed  all  my  sadness  away. 
In  the  rhythmical  sound  of  merry  young  feet 

Of  children  in  innocent  play. 

Their  laughter  like  ripples  of  water,  flows 

Enchanting  upon  the  breeze; 
While  echo,  repeating  it,  comes  and  goes. 


Refining  the  notes  which  please. 
I  drink  of  the  music  as  one  does  wine, 

Athirst  for  the  cheer  it  brings; 
But  sweeter  to  me  this  draught  of  mine. 

Which  comforts  but  never  stings! 

The  voices  come  in  at  the  open  doors. 

And  float  through  each  vacant  room, 
Like  fragrance  blown  in  from  the  bursting 
flowers 

Which  under  my  windows  bloom. 
And  yet  no  feet  o'er  the  threshold  come, 

And  under  my  roof-tree  rest ; 
No  nestlings  at  eve  to  my  gates  fly  home 

To  shelter  upon  my  breast. 
Yet  a  hand  once  touched  the  open  door, 

A  foot  at  the  threshold  stayed ; 
And  a  shadow  lies  there  forevermore, 

A  sorrow  that  will  not  fade ! 


SONG. 
The  stars  are  glowing  in  the  skies. 

The  clouds  have  fled  away. 
The  mist  of  night  around  me  lies 

In  shadows  dull  and  gray. 

Come  stray  with  me,  dearest, 

While  stars  their  watchings  keep, 
Come  stray  with  me,  come  stray  with  me, 

Let  those  that  love  not  sleep. 
The  night  grows  deeper  on  the  plain, 

Our  steps  must  homeward  turn ; 
The  dew  reflects  from  earth  again 

The  heavenly  lights  that  burn. 

Come,  come  with  me,  dearest. 

We  can  no  farther  rove, 
Come  play  for  me,  come  play  for  me 

Those  melting  notes  of  love. 
Ah!  sing  to  me,  for  in  my  breast 

All  tuneless  are  those  strings 
That  vibrate  when  the  heart  is  blest. 

And  rapture  inly  spring-; 

Yes,  sing  to  me,  dearest. 

Thy  voice  is  music  sweet; 
The  echoings,  the  echoings. 

My  heart  shall  still  repeat. 
And  when  the  last  note  dies  away. 

New  strings  shall  catch  the  strain; 
A  viewless  hand  shall  sweetly  play 

The  song  of  love  again. 

Then  list  with  me,  dearest. 

Love  tunes  the  echoing  song; 
Within  my  breast,  within  my  breast. 

Those  notes  shall  echo  long. 


WHO  KNOWS. 

The  lights  flash  out  along  the  street. 
And  merry  feet  still  come  and  go, 

While  distant  music  soft  and  sweet 
Floats  up,  and  voices  from  below 
Ring  out  in  laughter;  distant  call 
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And  answer  back  come  up  to  me; 
And  yet  like  throbs  of  pain  they  fall, 
And  thrill  my  heart  and  soul  and  all 

With  one  fierce  throe  of  misery. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  to-night ; 

I  love  sweet  music,  and  I  love 
To  hear  the  merry  voice  and  lig-ht 

Which  floats  to  where  I  sit,  above 
The  crowd  which  hurries  to  and  fro; 

I  close  the  sash  and  shut  me  in. 
And  press  my  heart,  which  flutters  so— 

I  hear  the  muflBedroll  within. 

It  may  be  that  one  voice  is  gone 
Whose  tones  would  harmonize  all  sound: 

One  footstep  falling  on  the  stone 
Might  rhythmic  make  each  step  around: 

A  touch  of  one  fair  hand  might  still 
The  tumult  of  the  heart  within. 
To  joy  the  saddened  thought  yet  win, 

The  heart  with  hope  and  sunshine  fill, 
Who  knows?    The  secret  yet  uuguessed 
Is  closed  and  locked  within  my  breast. 

THE  ITINERANT. 
He  tried  the  problem  of  this  life. 

And  found  it  hard  and  intricate. 
Not  in  its  toil  and  vexing-  strife. 

The  heritage  of  rich  and  great; 
Not  in  its  greed  for  fame  and  place. 

The  world's  chief  aim,  Ambitions's  goal, — 
But  in  that  work,   made   sweet  through 
g-race. 

To  win  and  save  a  dying  soul. 
Few  were  his  needs,—  an  humble  fare, 

His  bible  with  its  tear-stained  page; 
A  book  of  sacred  song  and  prayer. 

The  comfort  of  his  pilgrimage. 
He  had  no  home  save  with  his  flock, 

Which  took  him  in  its  fold  a  time, — 
A  refuge  in  that  Rifted  Rock 

Made  perfect  through  a  faith  sublime. 
A  wife  gave  comfort  in  those  days 

When  labors  pressed  and  sorrows  pained. 
And  followed  him  in  lowly  ways 

Where  duty  called  and  souls  were  gained. 
What  need  was  it  her  faith  to  prove? 

The  dullest  eye  her  heart  could  read; 
A  Ruth  was  she  in  trust  and  love. 

His  people  hers  in  faith  and  creed. 

A  year  of  sojourn  here  and  there. 

They  pitch  their  tents  and  call  it  home; 
The  fallow  for  the  seed  prepare. 

And  so  for  reapers  yet  to  come. 
They  gather  sheaves  as  those  who  glean 

The  harvest  field;  the  reaping  done. 
The  golden  store,  though  small  aud  lean. 

By  thrift  despised,  they  make  their  own. 
His  life  is  one  of  ceasless  toil. 

With  frugal  board  aud  humble  bed. 


And  gleanings  from  a  scanty  soil 

Repaying  grudgingly  in  bread. 
His  Master  gave  the  test  for  all. 

Though  clad  in  rags  or  purple  gown, 
By  it  adjudged  we  stand  or  fall; 

"'Tis  by  your  fruits  ye  shall  be  known." 
So  from  these  lowly  fields  of  grain 

His  eager  hands  their  trophies  bring. 
Well  pleased  if  he  at  last  may  gain 

The  smile  approving  fi-om  his  King. 

His  master  taught,  he  followed  him 

In  faith  and  patience  to  the  end; 
Aud  when  he  found  his  way  grown  dim 

He  counseled  with  him  as  a  friend. 
He  faltered  not,  but  went  his  way. 

Nor  questioned  where  the  duty  plain; 
Few  flowery  vales  inviting  lay 

Amid  those  steeps  of  toil  and  pain. 
His  seemed  a  lowly  life  to  those 

Who  journeyed  not  upon  his  road; 
And  yet  from  height  to  height  it  rose, 

And  scaled  th'  Eternal  Mount  of  God! 
For  him  no  grand  cathedral  rung 

With  organ-peal  and  chanting  choir; 
No  glittering  throng  ecstatic  hung        [fire. 

On  his  chaste  lips,    though  touched  with 
Yet  his  the  broad  and  echoing  halls 

Of  Nature,  where  her  leafy  shrine 
She  reared  in  arches  vast,  and  walls 

Wrought  out  and  decked  by  hand  divine! 
There,  templed  in  the  fragrant  wood. 

Blue-arched  and  spanned  by  skies  above. 
Amid  a  weeping  multitude 

He  preached  them  Christ's  redeeming  love. 
With  cause  so  great,  at  shrine  so  grand, 

God's  curtained  throne,  its  arch  and  dome. 
Proclaimed  his  love  on  every  hand. 

Made  perfect  in  a  life  to  come ! 
His  name  a  household  word  becomes 

In  all  his  circuits,  far  and  near; 
A  benison  in  all  their  homes 

His  face  familiar  grown  and  dear. 
The  grandsire,  father,  wife,  and  maid. 

The  babe  upon  its  mother's  knee. 
On  each  his  hand  in  blessing  laid. 

Baptized  them  in  their  infancy. 
He  labors  till  life's  eventide 

Casts  silvery  gleams  on  locks  of  brown; 
And  she  who  journeyed  by  his  side, 

Awearj-,  lays  life's  burdens  down. 
Dark  grows  the  way  without  her  hand 

To  clasp  in  his  and  guide  his  feet; 
He  wistful  views  the  promised  land 

Where  they  across  the  flood  shall  meet. 
The  summons  comes.heowns  Death's  power 

Yet,  victor  crowned,  he  mounts  the  sky; 
He  lived  each  day  to  meet  this  hour. 

And,  living  thus,  learned  how  to  die, 
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J.  H.WHITE. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  White  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press.  He  is  now 
a  resident  of  Archbald,  Pa. 


AEE  ALL  ALIKE  IN  DEATH? 
Pray  tell  me  truly,  sexton, 

Do  the  wicked  ever  die ! 
These  marble  shafts  speak  only 

Of  the  good  who  round  us  lie. 
I  know  it's  not  human  nature 

To  speak  ill  of  the  dead, 
But  sure  twill  do  no  harm 

If  only  the  truth  be  said. 
'TwiU  serve  to  warn  the  living 

Of  what  our  neighbors  say. 
When  they  visit  the  silent  city 

Where  our  bones  are  laid  away. 
See  yonder  stately  column. 

Whose  great  proportions  rise 
Majestic  grand  and  solemn 

To  mark  where  greatness  lies. 
While  here  beside  the  roadside, 

Unmarked  by  stone  or  mound. 
Some  poor  forgotten  mortal 

A  resting  place  has  found. 
Do  these  blocks  of  polished  granite 

More  deep  affection  show? 
Or  prove  a  measure  of  the  worth 

Of  those  who  sleep  below? 
Perhaps  the  humble,  poor  and  low. 

All  those  by  want  oppressed. 
Who  must  forego  all  outward  show 

Feel  sorrow  none  the  less. 
'Tis  not  earth's  wealth  or  honors 

We  should  aim  to  keep  in  mind. 
But  the  deeds  of  worth  and  acts  of  love 

Extended  to  mankind. 
Neglected  graves  may  oft  conceal 

Some  forms  to  friends  once  dear, 
'Twere  better  if  we  try  to  feel 

That  all  are  equal  here. 


MRS.  MATTIE  HAMMAN. 

Born:  Trumbull,  Co.,  Ohio,  18.52. 
After  leaving  school  this  lady  taught  for  a 
while,  and  was  married  in  1876  to  U.  I.  Ham- 
man.    Since  1880  her  poems  have  appeared  in 
the  local  and  religious  press. 
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HAPPINESS. 

The  lonely  wanderer  o'er  the  plains 

Weary,  about  to  die, 
Beholds  a  city's  towers  and  domes 

Reflected  in  the  sky ; 
Presses  toward  the  haven  near 
To  see  it  fade  and  disappear. 


So  happiness,  life's  mirage,  gleams 

Athwai-t  our  desert  sky ; 
And  only  in  delusive  dreams 

Its  outlines  we  descry; 
That  like  that  city  of  the  plain. 
Will  vanish  into  air  again. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  CAP. 
Tou  tell  of  your  "  love  of  a  bonnet," 

Your  sweetest  and  daintiest  hat; 
Tho'  with  lace,  flowers  and  ribbons  upon  it 

To  me  there's  a  fairer  than  that. 
It  is  not  the  haughty  Turk's  turban, 

Nor  veil,— eastern  beauty  to  hide; 
Not  the  round,  tasseled  cap  of  the  German, 

Or  sister  of  charity's  pride. 

It  is  not  the  bays  and  laurel 

The  poet  or  soldier  has  won; 
It  is  not  the  orange-wreath  floral 

The  bride  in  her  beauty  has  on. 
Not  the  trophies  the  savage,  so  cruel, 

Has  plucked  from  the  eagle's  proud  wing; 
Tho'  holding  a  most  precious  jewel. 

It  is  not  the  crown  of  a  king. 
But  a  wee  bit  of  soft  crape  and  ribbon 

Over  hair  white  as  foam  on  the  wave  — 
The  diadem  of  a  true  woman 

Who  is  peacefully  nearing  the  grave. 
I  see  her  so  placidly  sitting 

With  dear  wrinkled  hands  in  her  lap. 
And  I  feel  there  is  naught  that's  more  fitting- 
More  perfect,  than  grandmother's  cap. 
If  for  me  this  great  planet  rejoices 

To  swing  eighty  times  'round  the  sun. 
So  crowned  may  I  list  to  the  voices 

Breathe  softly  their  welcome  —  "Well  done.' 


MRS.  T.   M.   GRIFFIN. 

Born  :  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  1849. 
This  lady  has  contributed  lai-gely  to  Sunday 
School,  Song',  and  Hymn  Books,  and  is  wide- 
ly known.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  she 
has  been  a  resident  of  Texas,  where  she  still 
resides  at  Temple.  She  was  married  in  1869  to 
Prof.  J.  R.  Griffin,  superintendent  of  schools. 

EXTRACT. 

I'm  haunted  by  a  pair  of  eyes, 
Softlj'  dark,  of  wondrous  size; 
With  pen  or  book 
Do  what  I  will. 
With  steady  look 
They  haunt  me  still. 
It  seems  so  strange  that  those  two  eyes, 
Of  ev'ry  thing  beneath  the  skies  — 
Should  fill  my  heart 

With  joy's  quick  glow. 
Then  make  me  start 
With  pain  and  woe. 
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G.  HALLECK  ROWE. 

Born:  Corydon,  Ind.,  March  6, 1862. 
Having  a  great  desire  for  an  education,  Mr. 
Eowe  attended  the  central  normal  college  at 
Danville,  Indiana,  and  graduated  therefrom 
in  1886.  He  was  married  in  1887  and  is  now  lo- 
lated  at  Martinsville,  Illinois,  where  he  fol- 
lows the  profession  of  teacliing.  The  poems 
of  Mr.  Rowe  have  appeared  in  the  Clark  coun- 
ty Herald,  Marshall  Messenger  and  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 

THE  ICE-CREAM  SUPPER. 
We  thought  we'd  have  a  little  fun 

AtHasting's,  down  the  street; 
We  brushed  our  clothes  and  then  we  blacked 

The  shoes  upon  our  feet. 
We  hurried  'round,  informed  the  girls, 

And  asked  them  if  thej-'d  go; 
They  said  they  would,  but  said  that  one 

Young  lady  had  no  beau. 
This  lady  was  a  fair  young  lass 

With  tinted  cheek  and  lip ; 
Her  father  was  a  cross  old  coon,— 

The  boys  had  named  him  "  Grip." 
He  kept  a  little  "  one-boss  "  store 

And  dealt  in  boots  and  shoes. 
And  kept  tobacco,  and  cigars. 

And  meat,  and  silk  and  screws. 
He  thought  no  one  was  good  enough 

To  claim  his  daughter's  eye; 
He  acted  so  they  understood. 

And  so  the  boys  were  shy. 
It  happened  that  there  was  a  man 

Who  oft  this  lady  saw. 
Who  took  a  fancy  to  her  style, 

Although  he  feared  her  Pa. 
Therefore  he  found  his  mind  perplexed; 

His  lady  friend  surprised. 
He  knew  not  liow  to  meet  his  end, 

And  thus  soliloquised : 
I  rather  think  her  Pa'll  refuse 

To  see  his  daughter  leave 
His  sacred  premises  to-night 

With  me,  so  I  believe. 
I  rather  think  it  best  to  wait 

Until  we  close  the  feast 
And  then  I'll  see  the  lady  home. 

Or  to  the  gate  at  least. 
And  so  when  all  was  ended  then 

We  put  our  wrappers  on ; 
The  night  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

And  morn  was  wont  to  dawn. 
And  so  "  all  hands  "  were  ready,  then 

The  guests  all  started  home ; 
The  clouds  that  floated  o'er  us 

Obscured  the  lovely  moon. 
The  couples  started  up  the  street 


But  in  peculiar  fear; 
The  troubled  couple  walked  behind. 

Apace  within  the  rear. 
The  lightning  flashed  around  us  and 

A  storm  was  coming  o'er. 
And  this  young  lady's  parents  sat 

Uneasy  in  their  store 
For  fear  their  lovely  daughter,  dear, 

Who  had  won  this  young  man's  love, 
Was  a  victim  of  bad  company, 

And  the  waters  from  above. 
And  as  we  hurried  onward,  and 

Was  talking  of  our  fun. 
We  saw  a  man  a  coming  near 

With  a  lantern  "  on  the  run." 
At  first  I  thought  we'd  met  a  tramp. 

But  when  I  saw  his  lip 
I  turned  around  and  told  the  boys 

I'll  bet  you  that's  o!d  "  Grip." 
He  passed  the  couples  quietly 

As  on  tiptoe  he  tread. 
Until  he  spied  his  daughter,  and 

In  tones  of  wrath  he  said: 
"'Tis  very  late,  unpleasant  hour 

To  be  out  in  the  night." 
"  Come  on!"  he  said,  and  off  they  went. 

And  walked  with  all  their  might. 
And  left  the  young  man  standing  there 

Alone  within  the  street. 
Although  he  didn't  say  a  word. 

He  looked  completely  beat. 
And  then  we  met  in  company 

To  console  and  cheer  the  churl, 
Who'd  been  deprived  so  cruelly 

And  completely  of  his  gh-l. 
So  the  young  man  started  homeward  — 

Retired  unto  his  bed. 
And  all  night  long  he  rolled  about 

And  wished  that  he  was  dead. 
And  when  the  morning  dawned  again, 

The  young  man  took  his  seat 
Behind  his  father's  table  where 

He  oft  had  sat  to  eat. 
But  now  he  had  no  appetite  — 

His  love  for  food  was  gone; 
He  said  he  wished  he'd  never  seen 

That  lovely  morning  dawn. 
He  said:  "  My  heart  is  wounded  sore." 

He  felt  that  death  was  nigh ; 
He  leaned  his  face  into  his  hands 

And  then  began  to  cry. 
And  thus  he  pitied;  he  could  not  eat 

For  thinking  of  his  queen, 
Therefore  became,  as  you'd  suppose. 

Quite  long,  and  lank  and  lean. 
And  so  he  wanders  up  and  down 

The  streets  of  town  to-day. 
And  traveling  fast  as  time  can  fly, 

The  broad,  destructive  way. 
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MRS.  MARY   H.  FAWCETT. 

Born:  Ohio,  1845. 
This  lady  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and   now  has  six  children    and  a  beautiful 
rural  home  three  miles  west  of  Chester  Hill, 
Ohio.    In  1880  appeared  a  neat  volume  of  her 


MRS.   MARY   HUESTIS    FAWCETT. 

poems;  she  hopes  to  publish  in  1890  Ernestine 
and  Other  Poems.  Mrs.  Fawcett  has  a  most 
cheerful  disposition,  and  is  well  beloved  by 
her  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A  DAY. 
Day  is  dying-  —  slowly  dying  — 

West  winds  murmur  soft  and  low. 
As  the're  sighing— lightly  sighing 

Through  the  trees  and  vale  below. 
Sigliing  — as  if  silent  sorrow 

Filled  with  mourning  all  the  air. 
And  its  freshness,  it  must  borrow 

From  the  wings  of  lone  despair. 
As  if  sadness  were  a  duty. 

When  the  shadows  gather  round. 
That  will  veil  the  evening's  beauty, 

Wliich  the  great  day-liiug  has  crowned. 
From  the  east  night's  somber  sable 

Will  o'er  twilight's  dreams  unroll 
Like  some  luring  time-worn  fable 

Shrouding  deep  in  doubt  the  soul. 
Thus  the  sunset's  lingering  glory 

Robes  the  earth  in  mystic  sheen. 


Tells  a  sweet,  bewitching  story. 
Then  grim  darkness  wraps  the  scene. 


OH!  DO  NOT  ASK  ME  WHY  I  WEEP. 
You  see  this  grand  old  mansion,  dear. 

Where  balmy  airs  are  playing 
Among  the  trees  and  roses  here. 

And  through  its  boudoirs  straying. 
They  lift  the  filmy  curtains  now 

In  waves  of  silken  splendor, 
And  fan  with  fragrant  breath  my  brow. 

Caressingly  and  tender. 
That  gravel  walk  by  yon  retreat. 

Through  park  and  lawn  is  wending. 
Where  rare,  rich  flowers  are  blooming  sweet. 

Their  odors  softly  blending. 
You  think  me  verj'  happy  here, 

With  all  this  grandeur  round  me; 
You  almost  envy  me,  my  dear, 

The  pleasures  that  surround  me. 
But  ah !  my  life  is  lone  and  sad. 

These  rooms  seem  dull  and  dreary: 
Their  richness  almost  drives  me  mad. 

And  makes  me  faint  and  weary. 
And,  oh,  I'd  gladly  give  them  all. 

For  smiles  and  fond  caresses 
From  him  who  treads  this  stately  hall. 

But  ne'er  his  love  confesses. 
With  cold,  dark  brow,  he  passes  by. 

My  tear-stained  face  unheeding. 
Nor  turns  to  hear  my  heart's  deep  sigh, 

Though  it  is  torn  and  bleeding. 
Then  do  not  ask  me  why  I  weep. 

Or  why  I'm  sad  and  lonely; 
The  heart  will  starve,  if  we  must  reap 

The  grains  of  bright  gold  only. 


AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 
The  hopes  —  bright  hopes  —  of  other  years. 

To-night  are  slowly  dying; 
My  lips  must  chant  'mid  sighs  and  tears 

A  requiem  whei-e  they're  lying. 
My  life  must  bid  farewell  to-night. 

To  fondest,  sweetest  pleasures. 
For  ere  shall  dawn  the  morning  light, 

I'll  bury  its  dearest  treasures. 
A  new-made  grave  must  hide  to-niglit. 

My  heart's  deep  grief  and  sorrow. 
Hide  love,  that  made  this  world  so  bright. 

And  wreathed  with  joy  the  morrow. 
I  ne'er  again  must  lift  tlie  lid 

Of  this  dear,  moldering  coffin. 
In  which  my  early  love  lies  hid. 

Though  I  shall  long  to  — often. 
I  ne'er  again  must  speak  the  name 

Of  one  so  loved  and  clierished; 
I  ne'er  must  breathe  one  thought  of  blame. 

Though  all  my  hopes  have  perished. 
But  press  with  feverish  hands  my  brow. 
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And  quit  this  weary  fretting-; 
For,  ah,  his  heart's  another's  now! 

And  mine  must  cease  regretting. 
If  in  youth's  fair  and  lovely  bloom, 

I  couid  have  seen  him  dying-; 
And  in  the  damp  and  lonelj-  tomb 

Beheld  his  dear  form  lying-  — 
Yes,  if  beueath  the  cold,  cold  sod. 

His  clay  I'd  been  consigning-. 
And  now  could  feel  he's  with  his  God, 

Then  I  could  cease  repining-. 
The  very  thought —  another  now 

Eeceives  his  warm  caresses. 
And  that  another  fairer  brow 

His  lip  with  ardor  presses. 
Has  filled  with  ang-uish  wild  my  brain, 

Ne'er  penned  in  history's  annals  — 
My  very  life-blood  feels  the  pain, 

To  course  its  feverish  channels. 
And  oh  the  world  seems  cold  and  lone! 

And  I've  grown  sad  and  weary; 
My  pathway  through  the  dark  unknown 

Looks  gloomy,  dull  and  dreary. 
I  know  that  I  shall  sadly  miss 

Affection's  fond  caresses. 
And  oft  yearn  for  the  loving  kiss 

Devotion  softly  presses. 
Shall  long  for  all  past  joys  once  more, 

'^ith  heart  now  sadly  beating. 
Shall  sigh  for  loving  smiles  of  yore. 

And  twilight's  wonted  greeting. 
I  must  go  through  the  world  alone  — 

Alone  and  broken-hearted. 
Nor  show  by  either  look  or  tone. 

Its  brightness  has  departed. 
Must  teach  my  brow  to  wear  a  smile, 

Must  speak  without  complaining. 
Though  from  my  being  all  the  while 

This  grief  my  life-blood's  draining. 
Must  gayly  smile  when  morning  dawns. 

And  birds  are  singing  o'er  me; 
Must  smile  at  eve  when  wood  and  lawns 

Spread  all  their  charms  before  me. 
Smile  when  the  gay  and  heartless  throng 

Around  my  path  is  pressing. 
As  if  my  life  were  one  glad  song. 

And  every  pang  a  blessing; 
Must  note  the  sweet  and  lovely  flowers 

Around  me  ever  blooming; 
Must  speak  as  if  the  lonely  hours 

From  golden  founts  were  looming. 
For,  ah,  the  world  must  never  know 

A  woman  has  been  weeping, 
Where  joy  and  love  are  buried  low. 

And  fondest  hopes  are  sleeping. 
A  scornful  smile  'twould  only  wear. 

To  see  her  vainly  kneeling. 
And  pouring  out  her  soul's  deep  prayer 
O'er  love  that  was  unfeeling. 


MRS.  ANXA   M.  E.  CUMMIXS. 

BORx:  Bextox,  Mich.,  1852. 

Mrs.  Cummins  is  a  great  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, and  many  poems  on  that  subject  have 
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appeared  from  her  pen  in  the  local  press.  She 
was  married  in  1872,  and  now  resides  in  Ge- 
neva, where  she  is  well  known  and  greatly  ad- 
mired by  her  numerous  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 
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SPEAK  KINDLY. 
Do  not  save  your  loving  speeches 

For  your  friends,  till  they  are  dead; 
Do  not  write  them  on  their  tombstone. 

Speak  them  rather  now  instead. 

It  would  lighten  many  a  burden. 

It  would  chase  away  dull  care. 
If  the  kind  words  now  were  spoken 

To  the  friends  who  are  so  dear. 

Don't  keep  your  flowers  to  strew  their  cof- 
fins: 

Brighten  up  their  lives  to-day; 
Don't  save  your  love  to  lavish 

On  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay. 

When  we  see  our  friends  before  us. 

Lying  in  their  narrow  bed. 
Will  our  memory  bring  back  to  us. 

Words  we'll  wish  we  had  not  said. 
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WILKES   G.  RATHBUN. 

Born:  Clyde,  O.,  Feb.  20, 1839. 
This  gentleman  is  a  joiner  and  contractor, 
and  still  resides  in  his  native  town.  His  poems 


WILKES  GILLETT  RATHBUN. 

have  appeared  In  the  Clyde  Review,  Farmer, 
and  Reporter. 
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THE  CLYDE  FAIR. 

EXTRACT. 

Ho!  he!  for  the  eighteenth  great  fair 

With  B.  F.  Heffner  in  the  chair, 

And  to  add  strength  and  quell  each  fear, 

The  next  great  man  is  J.  G.  Brugger. 

Next  is  B.  F  Jackson,  the  willing  scribe. 

Who  can't  be  tempted  by  boycotting  or  bribe. 

Honest,  quick  —  with  a  gentleman  square. 

And  secretary  of  the  Clyde  great  fairr 

The  next  on  the  list,  but  surely  not  least. 

Is  the  man  from  Cljde  Banking  Co.— no  king 

or  priest, 
But  J.  C.  Bolinger,  with  attainments  rare. 
Who  carries  the  funds  of  the  great  Clyde  fair. 
The  wondrous  dimensions  of  this  world's  fair. 
Are  managed  and  governed  by  men  here  and 

there,  [or  rhyme. 

Whose  names  might  be  mentioned  in  prose 
And  are  only  left  out  for  want  of  time. 
Each  department  is   managed  by  a  separate 

force. 
And  second  on  the  list  is  that  of  the  horse; 
The  superintendents,  Seofever  and  Smitli, 


Will  manage  that  business  of  riding  the  gigs. 
But  the  cattle  are  managed  by  Slessman  and 

Sprigs.  [the  hall: 

G.  W.  Dwight  and  W.  C.  Gray  have  charge  of 
Will  judge  of  its  fruits,  both  great  and  small. 
In  the  line  of  fine  apples  you  surely  can  find 
Some  sweet  and  well  flavored,  and  just  to 

your  mind. 
Grapes,  peaches,  plums,  quinces  and  pears, 
Are  all  of  the  finest  at  these  noted  fairs. 


JOHN  T.  CASSINO. 

Born  :  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1833. 
From  an  eaiiy  age  the  poems  of  this  gentle- 
man have  appeared  in  the  periodical   press. 
He  is  still  a  resident  of  his  native  state  at 
Peabody. 


PERFECT  LOVE. 

FIRST  —ITS  IMPORTANCE. 

Though  I  the  gift  of  prophecy  possess, 
And  speak  with  tongues  of  angels,  I  am  less 
Than  nothing,  if  I  have  not  perfect  love. 
E'en  though  my  faith  could  make  a  mountain 

move; 
And  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
And  give  to  feed  the  poor  all  that  I  own. 
If  love  guide  not  the  act,  it  wiU  not  pay. 
It  doth  not  profit,  it  is  thrown  away. 

SECOND  —  TESTS  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

True  love  is  always  kind,  and  en^ieth  not; 
It  doth  not  vault  itself,  is  not  puflfed  up. 
Does  not  behave  in  an  unseemly  way 
And  suffereth  many  things  from  day  to  day. 
No  evil  thinketh,  seeketh  not  her  own ; 
By  wrongful  acts  not  easily  o'erthrown; 
It  the  truth  rejoiceth,  hopeth  long,       [wrong. 
Endureth;and  believeth  all  things  but  the 

THIRD  — ITS  PERMANENCY. 

The  gift  of  tongues  may  cease,  and  prophets 

fail. 
And  over  knowledge  may  be  thrown  a  veil; 
For  now  we  darkly  see,  and  naught  can  prove 
And  nothing  here  is  permanent  but  love. 

FOURTH  —  ITS  RESULTS. 

But  if  we  have  that  perfect  love  obtained. 
We  shall  have  boldness  at  the  judgment  day; 
The  pain  of  fear  shall  perfect  love  allay. 
For  perfect  love  doth  cast  all  fear  away. 

FIFTH  —  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT. 

This  perfect  love  our  God  will  give  to  all 
Who  will  with  faith  and  hope  upon  him  call. 
The  Holy  Ghost  will  fill  our  hearts  with  love, 
If  we  but  come  his  promises  to  prove. 
Have  you,  my  friends,  this  love,  this  perfect 
love?  [prove 

Then  live  it  every  'day,  and  tell  it,  and  so 
That  it  is  yours ;  if  not,  without  delay 
Seek  it  at  once ;  don't  wait  anotlier  day. 
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ADALEXA  F.  DYER. 

Born:  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  1857. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Saturuia  this 
lady  has  contributed  hoth  prose  and  verse 
quite  extensively  to  the  periodical  press.  In 
addition  to  her  literary  work  Miss  Dyer  has 
gathered  an  herbarium  of  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  mostly  of  Maine  growth. 
She  is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  place. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LOVE. 
Robert  praised  my  eyes  and  hair. 

Said  his  love  would  never  die ; 
If  no  other  calls  me  fair, 

Since  he  loves  me,  what  care  I? 
Sing,  O  birds!  O  roses!  below! 
I  am  loved ;  he  told  me  so. 
Ere  the  flowers  began  to  fade. 

Ere  the  birds  had  southward  flown, 
Eobert  gave  another  maid 

All  the  love  I  thought  my  own. 
Cloud,  O  sky!  I  hate  your  blue: 
Joy  is  dead,  and  love  untrue. 
Through  the  fall  I  walked  alone. 

Aimless  as  a  fallen  leaf: 
Thinking  all  the  world  had  grown 

Bitter  with  mj'  bitter  grief; 
Till  I  asked  myself  one  morn, 
Shall  I  always  walk  forlorn? 
Shall  I  fret  my  youth  away 
For  a  lover  false  and  cold? 
No,  the  love  he  scorns  to-day 

Some  one  may  be  glad  to  hold. 
Show  once  more  your  faithful  blue, 
Sunny  sky,  some  loves  are  true. 
So  I  sing  at  morn  and  eve; 

Grief  by  tears  can  ne'er  be  drowned; 
Wounds,  o'er  which  we  vainly  grieve. 

Thinking  each  a  fatal  wound. 
Smiles  can  conquer,  as  the  light 
Conquers  phantoms  of  the  night. 

AETERMATH. 

Sweet  are  the  summer  fields 

Beneath  June's  sunny  skies! 
Rich  is  the  harvest  which  they  yield. 

When  life's  strong  tide  runs  liigh! 
Sweet  is  the  new-mown  grass 

With  clover,  red  and  white. 
When  merry  songs  our  glad  lips  pass 

From  hearts  content  and  light! 
Full  is  each  rick  and  bin; 

Life's  gifts  pour  in  so  fast. 
Too  seldom  do  we  think  of  Him 

Who  gives,  till  youth  is  past. 
But,  when  September's  sun 

Shines  calmly  on  our  fields, 
And  summer's  heat  its  work  has  done, 

The  heart  its  homage  yields. 
© 


With  hands  more  careful  grown, 

Along  life's  western  path 
Wc  gather,  from  fields  lately  mown. 

Life's  blessed  aftermath. 
The  swallows  with  glad  song, 

No  more  our  labors  cheer: 
The  summer's  tender  flowers  are  gone. 

And  scarlet  leaves  appear; 
But  peace  is  in  the  air  — 

The  tender  peace  of  God, 
The  land  is  holy;  everywhere 

Have  feet  of  angels  trod. 
As  on  the  west  we  gaze. 

We  slowly  gather  in 
The  aftermath,  while  prayer  and  praise 

Arise  from  all  to  him. 
Who  gives  to  us,  when  slow 

Our  weary  footsteps  roam, 
A  genial,  cheerful  after-glow, 

To  guide  us  safely  home ; 
And,  when  our  empty  hands 

Would  glean  along  life's  path. 
He  scattei-s  o'er  the  autumn  lands 

The  blessed  aftermath. 
Thus,  when  our  hearts  grow  weak 

With  hope  deferred  and  fear. 
We  hear  God  in  some  blessing  speak 
And  see  the  harvest  near. 


EMORY  D.  BAKER. 

BORN :  Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1863. 
Commencing  to  teach  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Mr.  Baker  has  followed  the  profession  ever 
since,  and  is  now  principal  of  West  Millville 
school. 

ADVICE  TO  MY  PUPILS. 
Be  kind  and  be  gentle. 

Be  faithful  and  true: 
And  practice  our  motto 

In  all  that  you  do. 
For  all  things  worth  doing 

At  all.  you  will  see. 
Are  worth  doing  M'ell, 

Whate'er  they  may  be. 
The  boy  who  is  careless 

Will  fail  in  the  end ; 
He'll  do  something  wrong- 
That  he  never  can  mend. 
He'll  waste  pi'ecious  moments 

That  well  should  be  spent; 
And  oft  in  his  old  age. 

Of  youth  he'll  lament. 
Be  kind  and  be  gentle. 

Be  faitlif ul  and  true. 
And  strive  hard  each  day,  friends. 

To  learn  something  new. 
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MAURICE  MCRENNA. 

Born  :  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  31, 1845. 
As  a  lawyer  Mr.  McKenna  has  gained  quite  a 
reputation,  and  is  well  and  prominently 
known.  He  was  married  in  1875  and  resides 
with  his  family  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  From 
18T0  to  1876  inclusive,  Mr.  McKenna  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  court    of  record  in  Fond 


.MlUlllLi.    .M  ivI:,^^A. 

du  Lac  county,  and  he  is  now  serving-  his 
third  term  as  supervisor  of  the  first  ward  of 
the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  is  also  chairman 
of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  He  has 
held  various  other  positions  of  trust.  During- 
the  war  Mr.  McKenna  was  a  member  of  Co.  I. 
39th  Wis.  vol.  infantry.  In  1868  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  has  now  another 
volume  in  the  press  which  will  appear  soon. 


^- 


THE  PRIVATE  SOLDIER. 
My  Country !    Remember  thy  chieftains  who 

bore 
The  brunt  of  thy  battles   that  thunder  no 

more ; 
Remember  the  leaders  and  blazon  each  name 
Hig-h  on  the  towers  of  thy  limitless  fame. 
They  deserve  that  thou  buildest  the  urn  and 

the  bust  [dust: 

Above  the  g-reen  sheet    that  encloses  their 
But  never,  fair  land,  till  thj'  glory  decline. 
Forget  the  brave  soldier  who  fought  in  the 

line. 


While  the  high-titled  warrior  exultingly  led, 
'Twas  the  plain  private  soldier  that  suffered 

and  bled; 
'Twas  he,  where  the  torrent  of  slaughter  was 

poured. 
That   leveled   the   musket   and   wielded   the 

sword; 
That  stood  on  no  shallow  nor  empty  pretense. 
But  bared  his  brave  breast  in  his  country's 

defense. 
That  the  silk-woven  stars  of  his  nation  might 

shine 
In  the  sky  of  the  private  that  shot  in  the  line. 
The  stout  private  soldier  pursued  his  stern 

trade. 
He  watched  on  the  picket  and  rode  on  the 

raid ; 
He  waded  through  streams  in  their  pitiless 

flow. 
And  he  slept  on  the  ground  in  a  blanket  of 

snow; 
Through   illness    and   health  as  his  destiny 

carved. 
In  the  pestilent  prison  he  suffered  and  starved ; 
He  stood  in  the  trenches,  he  delved  in  the 

mine. 
The  plain  private  soldier  that  marched  in  the 

line. 
It  was  he  that  confronted  the  frown  of  dis- 
ease, 
The  miasma  of  swamps,  and  the  surf  of  the 

seas. 
The   desolate    marches    o'er  mountain   and 

plain. 
In  the  red  sultry  sun  and  the  cold  sleety  rain ; 
It  was  he  that  far  off  from  the  home  of  his 

pride. 
From  the  smile  of  his  sweetheart,  the  kiss  of 

his  bride, 
Who  could  hear  his  sad  comrade,  all  helpless 

repine. 
For  the  poor  bleeding  soldier  that  fell  in  the 

line. 
The  strife  and  the  shock  of  the  onset  he  bore. 
Ear  out  on  the  ocean,  and  hig-h  on  the  shore ; 
Where  dangers  descended  in  desolate  flocks. 
And  the  breakers  of  battle  dashed  liberty's 

rocks; 
Where   the.  black   iron   throats   of  artillery 

roared. 
Where  the  hot  leaden  tempest  of  carnage  was 

poured. 
Along  the  low  vale,  or  beside  the  dark  pine, 
'Twas  the  brave-hearted  private  that  charg-ed 

in  the  line. 
Triumphant  Columbia !    Time  will  engage 
To  honor  thy  captains  on  history's  page: 
But  take  to  thy  bosom  that  child  of  thine 

own,—  [known. 

The  poor  private  soldier,  unnamed  and  un- 
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'Neath  the  rainbow  of  peace  in  prosperity's 

hours 
O'ercircle  the  valleys  and  gather  the  flowers, 
The  loftiest  wreathes  of  thy  love  to  entwine 
For  thj'  brave  private  soldier  that  died  in  the 

line. 


©- 


LAKE  DE  NEVETJ. 

Sweet  lake,  in  the  shade  of  thy  ■willow-edged 

shore, 
I  love  to  look  long  on  thy  beauty  once  more. 
For  thou  hast  been  dear  in  a  summer  of  yore. 

To  a  bosom  whose  fondness  I  knew. 
Let  me  look  on  thy  dimples,  thou  beautiful 

lake. 
Let  no  rash  intruder  my  ecstasy  break: 
I  would  muse  all  alone  for  the  memory's  sake 
Of  the  maid  I  have  loved  on  thy  banks,  De 
Neveu. 
Te  gay  little  birds,  come  and  help  me  to  sing, 
Lend  me  a  plume  from  each  frolicsome  wing, 
That  I  may  soar  far  o'er  the  turrets  of  spring, 
In  your  sky-tinctured  playground  of  blue. 
I  would  gather  a  wreath  from  each  valley  and 

hill. 
My  heart  with  remembrance  fondly  to  fill. 
Of  one  whose  affection  ^\'as  saintlier  still 
Than  thy  silver  transparence,  dear  Lake  De 

Neveu. 
Spangle,  bright  water !  Say  do  thou  yet  know 
How  she  gazed  on  thy  waves  with  a  raptur- 
ous glow. 
As  she  nestled  beside  me  in  days  long  ago 
With  a  heart  that  was  only  too  true? 
Swinging  far  down  in  thy  liquid  embrace, 
I  saw  the  fond  sun  kiss  thy  silvery  face; 
I,  too,  slole  a  kiss  from  affectionate  grace 
That   smiled   at   my    side   by  thy  shore,  De 

Neveu. 
Kings  may  be  happy  in  castles  of  gold. 
Rhymers    be  glad  for  the  songs  they  have 

trolled. 
And  tyrants  rejoice  when  laudingiy  told 
Of  those  fountains  that  manhood  renew. 
No  laurel  for  me  of  the  king,  or  the  bard; 
Give  me  the  green  palace  my  soul  can  regard 
Of  thy  soft  mossy  shore  and  thy  flower-jewel- 
ed sward. 
And  the  lady  I  wooed  by  the  blue  De  Neveu. 
Ah!  the  spell  is  long  broken,  the  pleasure 

long  past; 
A  cloud  o'er  my  present  and  future  is  cast, 
All  alone  I  am  gazing  upon  thee  at  last 
Where  she  and  I  gazed  in  the  days  I  review. 
My  gauzy  romance  of  existence  is  o'er ; 
I  wander  in  dreamland  and  rapture  no  more. 
As  once  I  could  roam  on  thy  forest-fringed 

shore. 
When  Heaven  was  so  near  thee,  sweet  Lake 
De  Neveu. 


MOLLIE  GRAHAM. 

Born:  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Nov.  30, 1873. 
Since  her  childhood   Miss  Graham  has  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  writing,  and  many  of  her 


poems  have  received  publication.   She  resides 
with  her  parents  at  Chapman,  111. 


MY  MOTHER'S  RING. 

EXTRACT. 

'Tis  only  a  narrow  shred  of  gold. 

But  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  is  untold  — 

When  I  gaze  upon  it  with  anxious  care,— 

It's  the  ring  my  mother  used  to  wear: 

It  is  not  a  jewel  rich  and  rai'e. 

And  the  hand  that  wore  it  was  not  so  fair, 

But  in  that  treasure  is  a  simple  tale 

Which  T  shall  cherish  until  memory  fail. 

There  is  a  picture  in  that  ring, 
A  voice  in  music  it  seems  to  bring  — 
A  form  that  is  ever  by  my  side  — 
In  years  now  gone  it  was  my  pride; 
And  as  I  view  that  narrow  band, 
I  seem  to  feel  that  gentle  hand. 
Which  now  lies  listless,  cold  and  still 
In  a  lonelj-  tomb  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  in  that  narrow  band  of  gold 
There  lie  the  secrets  yet  untold  — 
There  lies  the  present  and  the  past. 
Which  will  cling  with  memory  to  the  last; 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

Born  :  England,  Oct.  5, 1853. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  this  lady  has  lived 
iu  the  western  states,  and  is  now  located  at 
Lead  City,  Dakota.    She  is  a  great  worker  in 


MRS.   ELIZABLTl!    '^MiTII. 

the  cause  of  temperauee.  She  was  married 
in  1879  to  S.  R.  Smith,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business.  The  poems  of  Mrs.  Smith 
have  appeared  extensively  in  the  newspapers 
of  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 
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D'ISRAELT. 
Thou  art  gone,  and  in  all  thy  greatness; 

Measures  thy  tomb  no  more  in  space 
Than  will  the  form  of  your  poor  chui"}, 

When  laid  in  its  last  resting  place? 
Is  it  true  that  massive  brain 

That  wrought  such  power  and  will. 
Has  ceased  to  work,  and  never  again 

Shall  prove  its  master  skill? 

It  seems  hard  these  truths  to  feel. 

Well  may  we  mourn  thee,  noble  dead ! 

Not  England's  court  alone; 
But  wherever  the  Hebrew  foot  hath  trod. 

Will  be  heard  in  anguish  a  sigh,  a  moan; 
For  as  they  watched,  with  kindred  pride. 

Thy  star  in  its  glory  ascend  — 
So,  in  a  kindred  sorrow. 

They  weep  for  a  kindred  friend. 


Years  roll  on,  but  the  world  will  miss 

Thee  more,  as  one  by  one  we  see 
Men  who  may  aim  to  reach  thy  height, 

Sink  into  obscuritj'. 
And  from  the  stillness  of  the  tomb 

Shall  speak  thy  voice  in  tones  as  grand, 
A  hundred  years  hence. 

When  other  forms  shall  fill  this  laud. 
Sweet  peace  be  thine,  D'Israeli, 

Thou  hast  nobly  earned  thy  rest 
By  hard  won  battles  bravely  fought  — 

And  God  knowethwhat  is  best; 
The  grandest  tribute  earth  can  bear 

For  mortal  man  be  thine. 
And  for  thy  soul,  we  ask  in  prayer, 

A  glory  not  measured  by  time. 

MINNEHAHA. 

1  oft  had  heard,  but  never  dreamed 
That  half  was  true,  for  thus  it  seemed 
That  pictures  of  thy  beauty  rare 
Were  over-drawn ;  and  so  it  were  [ed, 

With  thoughts  like  these,  my  steps  first  stray- 
To  Minnehaha's  quiet  glade. 

And  now  thy  silvery  laugh  I  hear, 

Thy  frost-like  foam  is  very  near; 

I  doubt  the  half  was  ever  told. 

For  tongue  could  scarce  the  half  unfold. 

Nor  pen,  nor  brain,  nor  artist's  eye 

Catch  all  thy  beauty  grand  and  high. 

And  now  I  walk  where  years  ago 

Dusky  forms  passed  to  and  fro. 

And  dusky  feet  were  wont  to  tread 

All  these  paths  around  me  spread 

Soft  and  cool,  thy  shade  to-day 

Greets  other  faces  — bright  and  gay. 

Fear,  if  e'er  it  found  a  place 

Hath  vanished  leaving  not  a  trace 

Within  the  heart,  and  children  play 

Upon  thy  banks,  so  glad  to-day.  , 

In  thy  foam  I  seem  to  see 

Lives  of  living  purity. 

With  under-currents  strong  and  deep. 

That  never  tire,  yet  never  sleep. 

That  ruffled  by  some  added  stone. 

Flows  on  like  thee  with  whiter  foam. 

Again  thy  waters  dark  beneath. 

Like  troubled  lives  that  groan  and  seethe 

Flow  on  more  still,  and  naught  is  heard. 

Save  low  complaints  from  some  lone  bird. 

Minnehaha,  in  years  gone  by, 

Couldst  thou  speak  of  love  and  joy? 

Couldst  tell  of  gladness?  ere  the  day 

That  saw  thy  first-loved  tiu-ned  away? 

I  marvel  not  that  tears  and  blood 

Were  shed  in  plenty,  ere  they  stood 

With  faces  turned  to  bid  adieu 

To  these  loved  haunts  but  most  to  j-ou. 

For  in  their  hearts  they  love  as  we. 

The  scenes  of  their  nativity. 
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MRS.  JANE    K.  GANONG. 

Born:  Carmel,  N.Y.,  Aug.  26,  1835. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  of  her  native  state,  where  she  still 
resides  at  Crafts.    Mrs.  Jane  Ganong-  has  two 


MRS.  JANE  K.  GANONG. 

daug-hters  and  a  son,  and  now  resides  on  a 
farm  with  her  husband  and  son— her  two 
daughters  having  married  and  secured  homes 
of  their  own. 
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TO  A  DAISY. 
Pretty  little  summer  flower. 
Growing  wild  by  cot  and  tower. 
Nestling,  too,  within  my  bower. 

Dotting  field  and  lane  and  waj% 
Prom  early  morn  'tH  evening  gray. 
Cheering  yon  traveler  on  his  way. 

Tall  and  slim  and  graceful,  too; 
With  petals  white  as  drifting  snow. 
You  bend  and  nod  when  winds  do  blow. 

You're  growing,  blooming  everywhere. 
Though  no  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
Like  blushing  rose  or  lily  fail'. 

Few  leaves  adorn  thy  slender  stem. 
Thy  head  of  gold  like  monarch's  gem, 
Or  royal  princess'  diadem. 

0,  thou'rt  fair  to  look  upon. 


Thy  upturned  face  aye  greets  the  sun. 
Thy  beauty  man's  praise  oft  hath  won. 

For  weeks  and  months  thou'lt  blossom  now, 
And  nod  and  bend  when  winds  do  blow. 
With  hue  of  gold  and  drifting  snow. 

Oft  you're  plucked  and  worn  away 
By  handsome  youth  or  lady  gay; 
And  sometimes  on  a  grave  you  lay. 

Thus  your  mission  you  fulfill. 
And  grandly  do  your  Maker's  will. 
Mortals  teaching  lessons  stiU. 

Men  in  passing-  to  and  fro. 
Wondering,  ask  what  made  you  grow 
So  pretty,  this,  God  made  you  so. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  GRANDSON. 

ACROSTIC. 

Choicest  treasures  earth  can  give  be  laid  at 

thy  young  feet; 
Heaven  grant  thy  days  on  earth  to  be  with 

happiness  replete. 
All  along  life's  rugged  road  may  wisdom  lead 

the  way. 
Under  shadow  of  God's  wings  may  you  se- 
curely dwell  each  daj'; 
No  evil  thing  thy  pathway  tread,  thy  mother's 

faith  be  thine. 
Contentment  spread  for  thee  her  board,  thy 

heart  to  good  incline; 
Earth's  fairest  flowers  be  plucked  by  thee, 

life's  rose  without  a  thorn 
Yield  fragrance  sweet  to  cheer  thee  on,  till 

dewy  eve  from  morn. 

Cheerj',  sunny  little  lad,  thy  blue  eyes  mildly 

beaming, 
O,  what  a  world  of  light  and  love  is  in  thy 

pathway  teeming. 
Bursting     manhood  waits  thy    coming  — let 

angels  bright  have  care. 
Until  you  reach  the  heavenly  portal,  no  sin 

can  enter  there  — 
'Round  thee  evermore  be  thrown  thy  heavenly 

Father's  love. 
Naught  of  earth  or  earthly  joys  can  compare 

with  those  above. 

May  life's  day  for  thee  on  bright  joyful  wing- 
pass. 

And  you  sing  with  the  angels  in  heaven  at 
last. 

Safely  may  your  barque  be  landed  on  the 
bright  eternal  shore. 

Songs  of  triumph  there  be  blended  — sorrow 
Cometh  nevermore  — 

E'en  a  seat  in  God's  own  kingdom,  by  you  be 
sought  and  won. 

Yea,  in  the  many  mansioned  heaven,  may  you 
rest  when  life  is  done. 
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CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND. 

Born:  Phii^idelphla.,  Pa.,  Aug.  15, 1834. 
Before  he  was  fifteen,  this  author  began  to 
contribute  short  poems  to  newspapers.  His 
education  has  been  complete,  having  been  a 
student  in  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Munich.  Mr.  Leland  is  the  author  of  The 
Poetry  and  Mystery  ot  Dreams.  Hans  Breit- 
mann  Ballads  is  from  his  pen.  He  has  also 
written  numerous  other  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  made  him  very  popular. 


A  SPAKK  IN  THE  ASHES. 
I  went  to  a  gay  reception. 

Last  winter  in  the  West, 
As  the  beau  of  the  belle  of  the  season. 

Quite  out  of  the  season  dressed. 
For  they  told  her  no  queen  in  story 

Had  a  bust  so  blanche  and  fair; 
And,  Uke  Samson,  her  strength  and  glory 

"Was  all  in  her  wondrous  hair. 
But  I  did  not  think  of  her  tresses. 

For  dh-ectly  vis-a-vis, 
A  dame  in  the  simplest  of  dresses 

Was  flashing  her  eyes  at  me. 
Eternal  eyes  of  wonder ! 

How  gloriously  they  rolled. 
Like  two  black  storm-lakes  under 

An  autumn  forest  of  gold. 
For  as  Lilith's  in  her  splendor 

Like  an  aureole  gleamed  her  head, 
And  a  magic,  strange  yet  tender. 

Seemed  winding  in  every  thread. 
Wavy  and  dreamy  in  motion 

I  felt  the  old  memory  flow ;  — 
We  had  met  by  the  sun-gold  ocean 

A  thousand  years  ago ! 
And  the  beaux  and  the  belles  wlih  their 
graces. 

Where  were  they  on  the  ancient  shore? 
Oh,  the  sea  had  blown  forth  in  our  faces 

A  thousand  years  before. 
Sea-foam  and  weeds  an<l  clam-shells 

Which  sUd  in  the  waves'  long  rolls ! 
Gay  gentlemen  ^beautiful  damsels! 

Why,  how  did  you  come  bj'  those  souls? 


A  THOUSAND    YEARS  AGO. 
Thou  and  I  in  spirit-land, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 
Watched  the  waves  beat  on  the  strand, 

Ceaseless  ebb  and  flow ; 
A'owed  to  love  and  ever  love  — 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Thou  and  I  in  greenwood  shade. 
Nine  hundred  years  ago. 
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Heard  the  wild  dove  in  the  glade 

Murmuring  soft  and  low ; 
Vowed  to  love  for  evermore, — 

Nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Thou  and  I  in  yonder  star. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago. 
Saw  strange  forms  of  Ught  afar 

In  wild  beauty  glow; 
All  things  change,  but  love  endures 

Now  as  long  ago ! 

Thou  and  I  in  Norman  halls. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago. 
Heard  the  warder  on  the  waUs 

Loud  his  trumpet  blow, — 
"  Ton  amors  sera  tojors," 

Seven  hundred  years  ago! 
Thou  and  I  in  Germany, 

Six  hundred  years  ago — 
Then  I  bound  the  red  cross  on; 

"True  love,  I  must  go, — 
But  we  part  to  meet  again 

In  the  endless  flow!  " 
Thou  and  I  in  Syrian  plains. 

Five  hundred  years  ago. 
Felt  the  wild  fire  in  our  veins 

To  a  fever  glow ! 
All  things  die,  but  love  lives  on 

Now  as  long  ago ! 

Thou  and  I  in  shadow-land. 

Four  hundred  years  ago. 
Saw  strange  flowers  bloom  on  the  strand, 

Heai-d  strange  breezes  blow : 
In  the  ideal  love  is  real. 

This  alone  I  know. 
Thou  and  I  In  Italy, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
Lived  in  faith  and  died  for  God, 

Felt  the  faggots  glow : 
Ever  new  and  ever  true, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
Thou  and  I  on  Southern  seas. 

Two  hundred  years  ago, 
Felt  the  perfumed  even-breeze. 
Spoke  in  Spanish  by  the  trees. 

Had  no  care  or  woe : 
Life  went  dreamfly  in  song 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
Thou  and  I  'mid  Northern  snows. 

One  liundred  years  ago. 
Led  an  iron,  silent  life. 

And  were  glad  to  flow 
Onwards  into  changing  death 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
Thou  and  I  but  yesterday 

Met  in  Fashion's  show. 
Love,  did  you  remember  me. 

Love  of  long  ago? 
Yes ;  ws  keep  the  fond  oath  sworn 

A  thousand  years  ago! 


m 
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WILLIAM  WINTER. 

Born:  Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  15, 1836. 
Mr.  Winter  graduated  at  the  Harvard  law 
school,  but  began  his  career  as  journalist  and 
Uterary  and  dramatic  reviewer.  In  1886,  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he 
founded  a  library  at  the  academy  in  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Winter's  wi-i tings  in- 
clude The  Convent  and  Other  Poems,  The 
Queen's  Domain  and  Other  Poems,  My  Witness— 
a  Book  of  Verse,  and  in  1881  appeared  a  Com- 
plete Edition  of  his  poems.  He  has  also  edited 
various  works. 


VICTORIA. 
Midnight  and  Moonlight  encircled  her  slum- 
bers, 
Pillowed  afar  on  the  wandering  deep ; 
Softly,  ah  softly,  with  tenderest  numbers. 

Echoes  of  Paradise,  lull  her  to  sleep ! 
Stars  in  your  lustre,  and  clouds  in  your  fleet- 
ness, 
Mix  round  the  gallant  ship,  breasting  the 
gale! 
Shed  your  sweet  influence  over  her  sweetness  I 

Guard  every  bulwark  and  bless  every  sail ! 
Billows,  roll  gently,  that  bear  on  your  bosom 

Treasure  more  precious  than  infinite  gold  — 
Beauty  in  spring-time  and  love  in  its  blossom. 
All  that  my  hungry  heart  longs  to  unfold. 

Ocean,  that  breaks  on  the  rocks  where  I  lan- 
guish. 

Blessings,  and  prayer  on  your  surges  to  pour. 
Like  in  your  might  to  my  passionate  anguish. 

Shield  her,  and  save  her,  and  waft  her  to 
shore ! 
Angels  that  float  in  the  heavenly  spaces. 

Ah,  while  you  guide  her  through  perils  un- 
known. 
Still  let  the  light  of  your  beautiful  faces 

Shine  on  her  face  that  is  fair  as  your  own ! 
Violets,  welcome  her  I  roses,  adore  her  — 

Blushing  with  rapture  from  mountain  to  sea  I 
Lflies,  flash  ottt  on  the  meadows  before  her. 

Sparkle  in  glory,  and  ripple  in  glee ! 

Scattered  o'er  mountain,  and  forest  and  river. 
Far  the  dark  phantoms  of  trouble  are  hurled : 

She  will  illuminate,  she  will  deliver, 
She  will  redeem  and  transfigure  the  world ! 
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ORGIA. 

A  SOKG  OF  RUIN. 

Who  cares  for  nothing  alone  is  free. 

Sit  down,  good  fellow,  and  drink  -with  me ! 

With  a  careless  heart  and  a  merry  eye. 

He  will  laugh  at  the  world  as  the  world  goes  by. 


He  laughs  at  power  and  wealth  and  fame; 
He  laughs  at  vu-tue,  he  laughs  at  shame : 

He  laughs  at  hope,  and  he  laughs  at  fear, 
And  at  memory's  dead  leaves  crisp  and  sere: 

He  laughs  at  the  future  cold  and  dim,— 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  is  dear  to  him. 

0  that  is  the  comrade  fit  for  me : 

He  cares  for  nothing,  his  soul  is  free. 
Free  as  the  soul  of  the  fragrant  wine : 
Sit  down,  good  fellow  —  mj'  heart  is  thine. 
For  I  heed  not  custom,  creed,  nor  law; 

1  care  for  nothing  that  ever  I  saw. 
In  every  city  my  cup  I  quaff. 

And  over  my  hquor  I  riot  and  laugh. 

I  laugh  like  the  cruel  and  turbulent  wave : 

I  laugh  at  the  church  and  I  laugh  at  the  grave. 

I  laugh  at  joy,  and  well  I  know 

That  I  merrily,  merrily  laugh  at  woe. 

I  terribly  laugh,  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer, 

When  I  think  that  the  hour  of  death  draws 

near. 
For  I  know  that  Death  is  a  guest  divine, 
Who  shall  drink  my  blood  as  1  drink  this  wine. 
And  he  cares  for  nothing !    A  king  is  he ! 
Come  on,  old  feUow,  and  drink  with  me ! 
With  you  I  wiU  drink  to  the  solemn  Past, 
Though  the  cup  I  drain  should  be  my  last. 
I  will  drink  to  the  phantoms  of  love  and  truth ; 
To  ruined  manhood  and  wasted  youth. 
I  will  drink  to  the  woman  who  brought  my  woe. 
In  the  diamond  morning  of  Long  Ago : 
To  a  heavenly  face,  in  sweet  repose ; 
To  the  lily's  snow  and  the  blood  of  the  rose; 
To  the  splendor,  caught  from  orient  skies. 
That  thrilled  in  the  dark  of  her  hazel  eyes,— 
Her  large  eyes  wild  with  the  fire  of  the  south. 
And  the  dewy  wine  of  her  warm  red  mouth. 
I  will  drink  to  the  thought  of  better  time: 
To  innocence,  gone  like  a  death-bell  chime. 
I  will  di-ink  to  the  shadow  of  coming  doom ; 
To  the  phantoms  that  wait  in  mj'  lonely  tomb. 
I  will  drink  to  mj'  soul  in  its  terrible  mood. 
Dimly  and  solemnly  understood. 
And,  last  of  all,  to  the  Monarch  of  Sin, 
Who  has  conquered  that  fortress  and  reigns 

within. 
jNIy  sight  is  fading, —  it  dies  away,— 
I  cannot  tell,— is  it  night  or  day? 
My  heart  is  burnt  and  blackened  with  pain, 
And  a  horrible  darkness  crushed  my  brain. 
I  cannot  see  you.    The  end  is  nigh. 
But  —  we'll  laugh  together  before  1  die. 
Through  awful  chasm  I  plunge  and  fall ! 
Your  hand,  good  fellow !    I  die,—  that's  all. 
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MRS.  LIZZIE  L.  VAN  BURGH, 

Born:  Bernadotte,  III.,  Sept.  29,1859. 
Since  a  girl  this  lady  has  written  verse.    She 
was  inari-iod  in  18S4  td  A.  P.VanBurjili.who  re- 


MRS.  LIZZIE  LILLIAN  VAN  BURGH. 

presents   the  Home  Insurance  Company  at 
Filley,  Nebraska. 


CHANGED. 

To-day  I'm  sitting  all  alone 

And  dreaming  of  the  past; 
Those  bright  and  sunny  days  did  own 

Too  much  of  Heaven  in  them  to  last. 
I  will  not  say,  my  precious  friend, 

That  all  iny  joy  has  fled ; 
While  there  is  life  there  still  is  hope,   " 

And  where  there's  hope,  joy  is  not  dead; 
Grief  often  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  — 

Tho'  we  cannot  see  it  with  our  human  eyes. 
Genie,  they  say  that  I  am  changed, 

Yet  how  they  scarcely  know; 
The  features  surely  are  the  same. 

The  smiles  still  come,  but  quickly  go. 
They  say  the  merry,  joyous  laugh  — 

Once  came  so  glad  and  free. 
Is  but  a  mockery  of  true  self. 

And  meant  a  blind  for  self  to  be; 
We  strive  to  hide  our  sorrow  in  our  heart. 

And  find  at  last  it  is  of  us  a  part. 

Sometimes  I  laugh  at  these  reinarks ; 
Sometimes  I  breathe  a  sigh. 
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To  think  of  true  and  faithful  hearts 

Whose  very  lives  are  still  a  lie. 
If  we  could  see  the  inmost  soul 

For  just  a  time  laid  bare. 
How  strange  to  see  we  little  know 

The  secrets  deeply  hidden  there; 
We'd  find  the  ones  we  thought  we  knew  the 
best 

The  very  ones  we  really  knew  the  least. 

We  could  not  say  they  were  untrue 

Because  they  are  not  what  we  thought; 
The  change,  the  scorn,  if  we  but  knew 

Our    very    selves,   into  that  heart  have 
brought. 
'Twas  not  their  fault;  we  could  not  see 

The  look  of  pain  and  care. 
That  'round  the  tender  mouth  would  cling 

And  seemed  to  nestle  there. 
The  sweetest  tones  that  ever  lips  did  part, 

Sprang  from  a  broken,  quivering-  heart. 

Dear  girl,  if  you  were  only  here  to-day, 

I'd  lay  my  tired  head  upon  your  knee; 
Your  hand  upon  my  aching  brow  you'd  lay, 

And  I  should  know  one  true  friend  felt  for 
me. 
I  am  so  glad  you're  coming  soon; 

Yet  time  seems  long  to  me. 
When  memory  casts  its  saddening  gloom 

With  you  I  long  to  be ;  [great 

Grander  than  the  jeweled  head  of  monarch 

The  heart  that  suffers  for  another's  sake. 
There  are  moments  in  our  changeful  lives 

When  passionate  tears  would  be  relief, 
When  we  can  only  moan  and  sigh 

In  our  bitter  pain  and  grief; 
When  such  dark  moments  come  to  you 

Seeming  greater  than  you  can  bear. 
Remember  one  who  tried,  loved  true. 

Then  smile  upon  your  care. 
"  Smiles  that  cover  a  majestic  woe. 

Sadder  are  than  wildest  tears  that  flow." 


MEMORY  or  CHILDHOOD. 

Do  you  remember  the  happy  days 

When  you  and  I  were  young; 
How  we  went  fishing  in  the  brook. 

And  the  happy  songs  we  sung? 
Those  quiet  days  can  come  but  once. 

Enjoy  them  while  you  may: 
For  as  our  childliood  days  go  by. 

Mirth  does  not  always  stay. 
Alas !  too  soon  that  singing  voice 

In  sadness  may  be  huslied: 
And  who  of  us  can  tell  how  soon 

Those  lips  may  mold  to  dusL. 
We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  ours 

In  future  years  to  bear; 
But  let  our  childhood  happiness 

Cast  sunshine  every  where. 
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MRS.  DELIA  I.  ANDREWS. 

Born:  Lowtille,  N.T.,  Oct.  18, 1837. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Andrews  have  appeared 
in  the  Lovrville  Republican,  Democrat,  Times 
and  News,  and  other  publieatious.    She  was 
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MRS.  DELIA  IRENA  A>TDREWS. 

married  in  1855  to  William  F.  Andrews.  Mrs." 
Andrews  is  quite  popular  at  literary  enter- 
tainments, and  has  traveled  exensively  de- 
livering poetical  recitations. 


CAJRRIE. 
Softly  as  the  evening  zephyrs 

Death  came  to  thy  cottage  door. 
Bearing  out  thy  dearest  treasure 

To  the  distant,  unseen  shore. 
Love's  fond  tie  so  quickly  broken. 

Ne'er  again  can  be  restored, 
Blessed  words  of  solace  spoken 

By  our  dear,  oft  sorrowing  Lord. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ; 

Precious  words  His  love  hath  given; 
She  this  promise  lived  to  mei-it. 

Entering  safe  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Listen  husband,  hear  her  whisper, 

"Christ is  near,  thou'st  not  alone," 
Brothers,  hear  thy  angel  sister, 

Calling  thee  to  her  bright  home. 
Mother's  voice,  though  tears  oft  glisten, 

Ts  not  silent  in  the  tomb : 
Memory's  ear  will  often  listen. 

As  it  guides  through  life's  deep  gloom. 


Mother,  there's  another  treasure 

Added  to  thy  angel  band; 
Joy  beyond  our  finite  measure 

Waits  for  thee  o'er  Jordan's  strand. 


CHRISTMAS  TIDE. 

"Merrj-  Christmas,"  is  the  greeting, 

As  we  hail  this  festal  hour. 
And  while  M'e  our  friends  are  meeting, 

May  each  one  receive  this  dower. 
All  around  is  bright  and  pleasant, 

On  this  happy,  festal  eve ; 
And  may  each  of  those  here  present 

Christmas  tokens  soon  receive. 
But  before  the  distribution 

Of  the  gifts  which  here  you  see, 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question, 

Whj'  and  whence  this  Christmas  tree? 
Little  children,  did  you  ever 

Think  why  thus  we  gather  here? 
And  the  reason  there  is  never 

Happier  day  in  all  the  year? 
Christmas  celebrates  the  story 

Of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
Who,  forsaking  all  His  glory, 

Came  to  earth  to  save  all  men. 
He  was  found  within  a  manger ; 

Humblest  spot  on  all  the  earth; 
Shepherds  found  the  little  stranger. 

Shouted  anthems  at  His  birth! 
Well  may  you,  dear  little  children, 

Sing  his  praise  and  glory  too. 
For  he  said  His  heavenly  kingdom 

Is  composed  of  such  as  you. 
Do  not  leave  the  path  before  you. 

Which  will  lead  you  safe  to  him, 
But  remember  this  glad  story ; 

You  may  all  be  saved  from  sin. 


MRS.  MARCIA  D.  B.  JORDAN. 

Born:  Eastport,  Me.,  Feb.  6, 1855. 
Mrs.   Jordan   is  a  regular   contributor  to 
several  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  east. 
She  resides  with  her  husband  in  Portland. 


FANCY. 

Cruel  facts,  barren  facts,  what  do  you  say? 
Ice,  snow  and  frozen  skies,  rough  winds,today 
Dear  fancy,  sweet  fancy,  how  run  your  woi-ds? 
Green  grass  and  apple  blooms,   light  clouds 

and  birds ! 
Listen  to  Truth  and  I  hear  the  refrain,  [pain  I 
Absence   though   brief,    is    all   longing   and 
Turn  but  to  fancy,  no  longer  I  miss        [bliss. 
A  light  touch,   a  swift  smile,  an  unbroken 
Come  then,  O  conjurer,  turn  this  bleak  tune 
Into  the  brightness  and  fragrance  of  June! 
Give  me  the  joy  of  my  sweetheart's  caress 
And  facts  maj'  be  flouted  where  Fancy  can 

bless. 
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ANDREW  E.  SCHEPMOES. 

Born  :  Kingston,  N. Y.,  Feb.  1, 1833. 
For  the  past  forty  years  the  poems  of  this 
writer  have  ag-peared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
periodical  press.  He  has  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  school  teaching  for  nearly  forty-flve 
years,  and  he  is  consequently  well  known  in 
his  native  state,  where  he  still  resides  at  New 
Paltz. 
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A  TALK  WITH  PALTZ  PEAK. 
Upon  this  mountain  here  I  sit. 
And  meditate  as  may  seem  fit, 
While  chirping-  birds  about  me  flit. 
And  squirrels  too  come  near. 
I  turn  me  to  this  mountain  peak. 
That  has  withstood  the  storms  so  bleak, 
And  ask  if  it  to  me  will  speak. 
The  tale  of  passing-  years. 

The  mountain  shook  its  hoary  head. 
And  thus  it  spoke,  and  this  it  said: 
"  Come,  listen  to  my  tale  indeed, 
A  thrilling  one  I'll  tell." 
I  bowed  my  head  in  reverence  meek. 
To  hear  what  this  old  mount  would  speak 
And  all  around  did  silence  seek. 
Even  birds  did  listen  well. 

When  all  to  audience  grave  had  come, 
This  mount  raised  its  majestic  dome, 
And  thus  its  tale  began  to  f  orm,— 
I  listened  patiently : 
I've  stood  for  ages  on  this  spot. 
Through  winter  cold  and  summer  hot. 
And  patiently  endured  my  lot, 
And  born  fruit  faithfully. 

In  ancient  ages,  long  ago. 
Over  my  crest  did  waters  flow. 
And  I  was  in  the  deep  below, 
And  all  the  land  submerged. 
In  the  later  ages  then  I  stood. 
With  my  great  head  above  the  flood. 
And  saw  yon  river  great  and  broad. 
Before  that  flat  emerged. 

Thousands  of  years  around  my  crown, 
I've  seen  the  lurid  storm  cloud  frown. 
And  lightnings  fearful  darting  down. 
And  yet  the  bolts  withstood. 
I've  bared  my  breast  to  winter's  storm. 
And  borne  the  heat  of  summers  warm. 
And  cheered  by  the  wild  bird's  charm, 
I've  pointed  up  to  God. 

Over  my  crest  the  deer  has  run. 
When  followed  by  the  red  man's  son. 
Chased  by  pale  face  with  murderous  gun. 
Or  when  in  search  of  food. 
The  Indian  with  his  captive  band. 
Passed  through  yon  vale,  and  o'er  the  land- 


And  I  looked  down  and  saw  them  stand, 
And  view  that  vale  so  good. 

In  later  years  I  saw  the  men. 
Who  felled  the  trees  and  cleared  the  fen, 
And  heaved  the  timber  too,  and  then 
They  built  their  cabin  home. 
And  then  I  saw  the  corn  up  grow. 
The  waving  grain  sway  to  and  fro, 
And  the  stately  oak  tree  laid  low, 
And  comfort  then  did  come. 

And  then  it  said,  there's  Mohonk  Lake, 
Look  on  its  placid  face,  and  take 
A  draught,  and  let  its  waters  slake 
The  burning  of  your  thirst. 
For  centuries  now  past  and  gone. 
Many  wild  birds  o'er  it  have  flown. 
And  on  its  face  the  sun  has  shone. 
And  thunder  clouds  have  burst. 

See  that  group  of  dwellings  there. 
Hundreds  come  from  year  to  year. 
To  view  these  sights,  both  far  and  near. 
And  walk  around  my  crown. 
Some  come  from  nations  o'er  the  sea; 
They've  heard  men  tell  of  lake  and  me, 
Our  fame  has  spread  so  far  you  see, 
We  are  of  great  renown. 

I  asked  again  this  mountain  old. 
If  it  to  me  now  all  had  told. 
That  it  had  seen  in  heat  or  cold. 
Of  bird,  or  beast,  or  man. 
It  shook  its  hoary  locks  again. 
And  then  continued  on  its  strain. 
And  said.    To  tell  you  all  were  vain, 
Of  things  that  I  have  seen. 

I've  seen  the  stately  oaks  grow  tall. 
And  seen  the  forest  monarch  fall. 
And  shrub  and  tree  when  covered  all 
With  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit. 
Their  only  drink  was  Heaven's  dew, 
'Twas  by  that  beverage  they  grew, 
'Twas  by  its  help  the  wild  bird  flew. 

I  cheered  the  speech  of  that  old  hill. 
And  gave  applause  with  right  good  will, 
And  said  my  drink  is  not  from  still. 
But  from  the  crystal  spring. 
Then  this  old  mount  gave  one  grand  cheer. 
And  said :  All  welcome  to  you  here. 
Now  see  the  flowerets  that  I  bear. 
And  water's  praises  sing. 

I  bade  that  mountain  then  farewell. 
And  turned  my  steps  homeward  to  tell 
How  it  had  raised  me  up  so  well. 
That  I  could  view  the  vale. 
Perhaps  I'll  go  some  other  day. 
And  visit  it,  and  longer  stay. 
And  view  the  sights  so  far  away. 
And  hear  another  tale. 
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EVANGELINE  CHAMPLIN. 

Born:  Alfred,  N.Y.,  Nov.  16,  1867. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Eva  entered  Alfred 
university.  In  1887  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
literature  was  bestowed  upon  this  lady.  The 
following  year  was  past  in  post-graduate 
study,  and  as  assistant  editor  of  a  weekly 
Sabbath  paper.  In  1888  Miss  Champlin  received 
the  master's  degree,  and  she  is  now  librai'ian 
of  tbe  Alfred  university.  Miss  Champlin  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  profession  of  a  librar- 
ian, having  a  great  love  for  books.  In  person 
Miss  Champlin  is  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  and  has  light-brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

SNOW  GREETING. 
The  morning  is  dark. 
The  clouds  break,  and  hark! 
With  a  rush  and  roar 
The  winds  sweep  o'er 
The  meadows  and  hills  lately  green, 
And  far  in  the  distance  are  seen 
The  snowflakes  so  light. 
Still  dim  to  the  sight. 
Like  feathers  so  small 
As  they  gently  fall. 
Bright  autumn  is  gone, 
Bright  leaves  —left  not  one. 
The  willows  alone. 
As  they  sigh  and  they  moan. 
Still  harbor  their  mantle  of  green. 
And  hovering  o'er  the  lone  stream 
Some  comfort  they  bring, 
Some  gentle  song  sing- 
To  the  streamlet  below 
In  its  windings  slow. 
Fall  down  silver  snow ! 
For  though  winds  may  blow 
And  the  verdure  of  spring 
Be  touched  by  sting. 
Thou  teachest  a  lesson  of  love. 
That  purity  comes  from  above. 
That  all  things  on  earth 
Needs  know  winter's  dearth. 
And  thus  to  long  more 
For  the  heavenlj'  shore. 
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LINES. 
Hast  thou  been  misunderstood 
And  the  world  in  angry  mood 
Turned  against  thee?  Stand  and  serve 
Thy  ideal  well.    Nor  swerve 
Beneath  the  goad.    Be  strong,  be  bi'ave. 
Though  dishonored  to  the  grave 
Thy  course  may  lead  thee.    If  thou  hast 
The  truth,  it  shall  rise  at  last ; 
And  thy  cause,  if  just  and  right. 
Shall,  in  time,  have  likewise  might. 


TO  THE  WOOD-THRUSH. 
O,  wild  thrush  of  the  wood  come  back. 
For  once  as  'neath  the  trees  T  stood. 
And  listened  to  thy  ringing  voice, 
I  made  thee  of  all  birds  my  choice. 

But  now  thou'i't  gone 

And  I  am  alone,  so  lone ! 

Come  back,  come  back! 
Ah,  I  was  wandering  sad  at  heart,  far  back 
Upon  that  day  in  memory  set  apart, 
When  life  and  living  though  so  young 
Seemed  all  too  old,  and  hfe's  notes  stung 

with  quivering  thread  — 
The  steps  of  youth  but  burial  thread 

Far  back,  far  back ! 
Thy  voice  rang  out  and  then  the  wood  sent 
The  echo.    And  the  great  trees  stood    [back 
As  if  they  too  were  charmed  with  sound 
So  clear;  while  waving  ferns  around 
Held  spirits  sweet  as  ne'er  before. 
O  let  me  hear  thy  voice  once  more ! 
Come  back,  come  back ! 


MRS.   ELIZABETH   PUTNAM. 

Born:  Hume,  N.Y.,  May 3, 1828. 
Mrs.  Putnam  has  occasionally  contributed 
verse  to  the  New  Covenant,  Christian  Am- 
bassador, Lady's  Repository,  Christian  Lead- 
er, Spirit  of  the  Age  and  other  publications. 
She  was  married  in  1857  to  Levi  Putnam,  and 
now  resides  on  a  farm  near  Harmonsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  SILVER  MORNING. 

The  morning  tiptoed  o'er  the  brake 

Where  grand  lindens  stood ; 
While  sunbeams  skipped  along  her  wake, 

Glinting  through  hedge  and  wood. 
She  slipped  her  robe  all  spangled  gray 

And  donned  an  azure  gown. 
While  o'er  her  brow,  with  silver  spray, 

A  fleecy  veil  was  thrown. 
She  tripped  adown  the  sylvan  nook. 

Where  water-cresses  grew. 
To  bathe  her  in  the  purling  brook. 

Bordered  with  violets  blue. 
She  shot  her  arrows  through  the  crest 

Of  black  o'ershadowing  night; 
Rousing  the  robin  from  her  nest 

With  shafts  of  silver  light. 
She  shook  the  dewdrops  from  the  sky. 

And  startled  from  their  dreams 
The  squirrel  and  the  rabbit  shy. 

With  rush  of  golden  streams. 
They  woke  to  hear  her  early  call, 

Aurora's  tinkling  horn. 
And  join  their  matins  one  and  all 

To  welcome  home  the  morn. 
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WILLIAM  DEWITT  YORK. 

Born:  New  York  City,  Jan.  14, 1867. 

Since  1883  Mr.  York,  has  written  quite  exten- 
sively for  the  periodical  press,  and  has  been 
correspondent  for  several  local  puhlications. 
He  is  a  painter  by  profession,  and  has  travel- 


WILLIAM   D'WITT  YORK. 


ed  throughout  the  United  States  eng-ag-ed  in 
interior  decorative  painting.  Mr.  York  has 
of  late  turned  his  attention  to  invention,  in 
which  he  has  been  verj'  successful.  He  is  now 
perfecting-  a  self-feeding  printing  press. 


TORTURE. 
Oh,  this  popping  of  the  question, 

What  a  trial,  to  be  sure ! 
Sitting  on  the  sofa  cushion. 

Looking  silly  or  demure; 

Heart  a  throbbing,  eyes  a  blinking, 
Features  falling  out  of  shape. 

Every  blessed  moment  thinking- 
"  No,"  shall  surely  be  my  fate. 

"I  don't  know,"  oh,  dreadful  sentence. 
Rasping  through  my  open  ears  — 

"Go  see  Pa,"— sad  atonement 
That  you  offer  for  my  tears. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  did  you  say.  Miss? 


Once  again  must  I  submit 

E'er  we  crack  the  sealing  kiss. 

Say  yes,  my  darling,  say  It ! 

"Do  be  silent,"  well,  how  is  this? 

Why  you  fill  my  heart  with  fright; 
"  Pa  is  coming,"  did  you  say  Miss? 

Oh,  how  gloomy  is  to-night. 

Well,  here  I  am,  again  a  victim. 
Meat  within  the  butcher's  hand, 

Hide  me,  oh,  thou  precious  virgin! 
Hide  me  from  that  raging-  man. 


BID  ME  COME. 
Mattie,  they  tell  me  that  to-night 

You'll  stand  a  smiling  bride; 
That  you  will  give  to  Will  the  hand 

That  closed  my  manhood  pride. 

That  he  will  lay  his  noble  head 

Upon  your  jeweled  breast; 
Where  mine,  from  which  all  peace  has  fled. 

In  hope's  last  hour  did  rest. 

And  oh?  his  name  is  William,  too. 

The  name  I  love  to  own ; 
But  do  you  think  he's  kind  and  true 

Like  him  whose  love  you  scorn? 

And  is  his  heart  as  tender,  dear. 

His  voice  as  low  and  mild. 
As  I  who  loved  you  in  past  years 

When  you  were  but  a  child? 

If  so,  Mattie,  bid  me  come ! 

E'en  though  my  heart  is  dead, 
I'll  kindly  meet  your  loving-  groom. 

Who  wins  the  love  I've  plead. 
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THE  LAST  MESSAGE. 
It  came  to-day,  a  letter  bold  and  clear. 

Written  by  a  hand  small  and  true. 
The  thoughts  from  the  bosom  of  a  maiden 
fair. 
And  ending,  loved  one  adieu. 

It  reads :  Dear  that  night  by  the  garden  gate 

We  parted  in  twilight  gloom. 
The  stars  seemed  to  warn  of  pain  and  fate. 

O'er  the  road  that  we  must  roam. 

Weary  years  have  come  and  sadly  passed 
Since  we  parted  that  weary  even ; 

And  I  am  now  on  death's  dark  stream  cast 
And- soon  shall  be  in  Heaven. 

And  I  take  from   my   bosom    a  promise    so 
sweet. 

The  last  you  my  loved  one  given : 
"  Dear  Ethel,  if  on  earth  we  never  meet, 

I  will  meet  you,  an  angel,  in  Heaven." 
•    •    •    •    Loved  one  adieu,  adieu. 
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MRS.  EMMA  F.  CARPENTER. 

Born  :  Halifax,  Pa.,  Jan.  28, 1844. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Carpenter  have  appeared 
in  the  Harrishurg  Patriot,  Telegram  and  oth- 


AIRS.  EMMA  F.  CARPENTER. 

er  publications.    She  was  married  in  1862  to 
Thos.  B.  Carpenter,  and  resides  at  Benvenue. 


INVOCATION. 

Oh,  speak  unto  me  kindly, 

I'll  worship  ever  blindly, 
To  forget  is  vain  to  try; 

My  soul  will  hover  'round  thee 

Though  thou  art  far  beyond  me 
As  the  stars  in  the  azure  sky. 

I  long  to  draw  anear  thee, 

If  I  perhaps  might  cheer  thee, 
I  blest  indeed  would  be; 

Forever  thou  hast  blest  me, 

Tliough  distance  hath  oppressed  me. 
When  far  away  from  thee. 

With  power  supreme  you  drew  me. 

Tour  glances  piercing  through  me, 
Immersed  my  soul  in  joy; 

With  ecstacy  you  bound  me, 

Tou  threw  a  spell  around  me 
Untouched  by  earth's  alloy. 

When  night  so  gently  closes, 

And  all  in  sleep  reposes. 
Oh!  then  my  soul  is  free; 

In  fervent  prayer  to  heaven, 

In  the  dewy  hour  of  even. 


My  plea  ascends  for  thee. 
I  pray  the  darkness  'round  thee. 
That  like  a  pall  hath  bound  thee, 

May  rent  to  atoms  be. 
That  the  sweet  light  of  heaven 
To  guide  thee  may  be  given. 

And  I  thy  joy  may  see. 
God  bless  thee  now  and  ever. 
And  keep  thee  safe  forever. 

While  I  am  far  from  thee ; 
May  all  thy  grief  and  sadness 
Be  soon  transformed  to  gladness, 

Then  I  will  happy  be. 


THE  DAWNING. 

One  more  beautiful  dream 
In  which  my  soul  doth  seem 

Very  near  to  heaven ; 
My  heart  with  fevered  throbbing 
Its  life  away  is  sobbing. 

Amidst  earth's  dull  leaven ; 
Peace  is  marred  by  passion's  gleam, 
Making  all  the  bright  earth  seem 

With  quick  lightning  riven. 
Yet  one  more  passionate  thrill 
Let  me  bright  fulfillment  still 

Temper  this  sad  yearning; 
Let  no  trace  upon  life's  sand. 
With  a  firm,  unwavering  hand. 

Thoughts  within  me  glowing; 
Beauteous  thoughts,  fair  and  sweet, 
From  my  pen  flow  full  and  fleet  — 

Shall  I  stop  their  flowing? 
Let  me  pour  my  soul  away. 
While  around  me  earth  is  gay 

And  the  sun  is  shining; 
True,  my  life  is  all  alone, 
And  I  oft  with  fevered  moan 

Seek  the  cloud's  bright  lining; 
Clouds  obscure  the  sunbeam's  play. 
Let  me  look  where'er  I  may. 

For  more  light  I'm  pining. 
Do  I  pine  without  a  hope. 
While  in  darkness  thus  I  grope. 

Or  is  daylight  dawning  — 
Dawning  on  my  weary  brain. 
Bringing  balm  for  every  pain^ 

With  the  cheer  of  morning? 
Thus  awaits  my  patient  heart. 
Acting  out  its  humble  part 

With  an  untold  yearning. 
When  earth's  pleasures  cease  to  draw. 
And  we  find  a  hopeless  flaw 

In  our  own  perfection ; 
Then  we  weep  in  dire  dismay. 
O'er  our  idols  made  of  clay. 

Bowed  in  deep  dejection. 
God  can  wipe  our  tears  away. 
Sending  us  a  brighter  day, 

Eich  with  hope's  inflection. 
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ABRAM  BEXNET  BREES. 

Born:  Medina,  Mich.,  Dec.  30,  1841. 
The  poems  of  this  g-entleman  have  appeared 
in  Sig-us  of  the  Times,  Spencerville  Journal, 
Ohio  Democrat  and  various  other  public- 
ations. In  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Wilson.  By  occupation  Mr.  Krees  is 
a  farmer,  at  Spencerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Brees 
was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1869, 
and  travels  extensively  preaching  the  gospel. 
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HOW  I  MEET  A  MAN. 
As  I  meet  a  man  I  wonder 

What  the  motive  of  his  heart, 
Whether  honesty  of  purpose 

Doth  its  hallowed  grace  impart. 

Whether  his  good  salutation 

Is  as  free  from  selfish  aims. 
As  his  words  are  full  of  praises. 

When  he  calls  me  honored  names; 

Whether  his  professed  affection 
Long  will  bear  the  test  of  time. 

And  his  earnest  resolulions 
Prove  themselves  in  acts  sublime; 

Whether  truth  or  whether  folly 

Will  direct  his  future  state. 
And  his  aims  be  mean  and  lowly. 

Or  his  acts  be  good  and  great. 

What  the  choice  of  his  companions. 

Whether  frivolous  or  good ; 
If,  in  public  life  and  private. 

All  his  ways  are  understood; 

Whether,  when  at  church  in  worship, 
Vain  conceits  his  mind  control; 

Or  a  pure  and  sweet  devotion. 
Animates  and  lifts  his  soul. 

Hush !    My  Muse,  and  let  me  ponder 

O'er  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught; 
Have  I  time  to  judge  and  censure. 

If  I  labor  as  I  ought? 
God,  I  know,  hath  wisely  hidden 

All  the  hearts  of  men  from  me-; 
'Tis  enough  if  I  can  profit 

By  the  vanities  I  see. 
If  the  evils  of  my  nature 

Cause  me  deep  and  constant  grief. 
Greater  pain,  through  greater  knowledge. 

Were  a  bane  without  relief. 
'Tis  enough  that  men  are  proven 

As  their  heart  and  faith  are  tried ; 
'Tis  enough  that  God  hath  promised 

That  his  truth  shall  be  my  guide? 
Let  some  holy  Censor  guard  me. 

Criticise  each  act  and  thought. 
That  my  life  and  love  and  labor. 

May  employ  me  as  I  ought. 


JOHN  DOBSON  CARROLL. 

Born:  Magnolia,  N.C,  Sept.  3, 1870. 
Mr.  Carroll  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Florida 
Hawkeye,  published  at  Branford.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  local  papers  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  married  in  1889  to  Miss  Georgia 
McDonald,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 


HOPE. 

Hope  is  the  guiding  star  of  life 

Which  leads  the  luckless  wand'rer  on. 
Nor  disappointment,  pain  nor  strife 

Can  conquer  till  all  Hope  is  gone ; 
And,  with  the  sanguine,  Hope  will  last 

Till  human  hearts  are  still'd  in  death  — 
The  hopes  of  life  ai-e  never  past 

Till  drawn  is  our  last  fleeting  breath. 
We  hope  for  greatness,  wealth  or  love. 

With  all  the  strength  of  earnest  hearts  — 
We  hope  for  life  and  joy  above 

And  ne'er  till  death  this  Hope  departs. 
We  never  stop  to  count  the  cost 

Of  disappointment,  or  the  pain. 
But  strive  to  regain  what  was  lost. 

And  fight  our  battles  o'er  again. 
Thus  may  it  ever  be  with  me  — 

May  hope  frustrated  give  me  strength 
My  weakest  fighting  points  to  see. 

That  I  may  conquer  fate  at  length ! 
I'll  live  in  Hope  and  bless  the  day 

Misfortune  made  me  weep  or  wail. 
Success  will  come  to  me  some  day  — 

With  Hope  there's  no  such  word  as  fail. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 
Dark-ej"ed  beautj%  proud  and  peerless. 

Why  should  you  my  heart  beguile?— 
Why  should  I,  so  cold  and  careless. 

Seek  so  anxiouslj-  your  smile? 
Why  should  I  be  always  thinking 

Of  your  sweet  and  pretty  face? — 
Why  am  I  forever  sinking 

Into  dreams  of  your  rich  grace? 
Whj'  should  sleep  be  fiU'd  with  visions 

Sweet  and  dear,  because  of  you  — 
Dreams  of  happiness  elysian. 

Such  as  mortal  never  knew? 
Why  should  I,  with  such  persistence. 

Watch  you,  even  when  afar?^ 
Why  should  you,  of  ray  existence. 

Be  the  bright  and  morning  star? 
Why  should  I,  when  'wake  or  dreaming. 

Think  of  nothing  else  but  you  — 
As  my  loadstar,  brightly  gleaming 

In  the  darkness,  pure  and  true. 
Let  me  not  your  feelings  harrow. 

For  the  reason  I  can  prove  — 
Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

Has  pierced  my  poor  heart  with  Love ! 
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JOHX  C.  KNOX. 

Born:  Scotland,  March  10, 1825. 
The  poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Express,  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Toledo  Blade  and  many  other  publications. 
Mr.  Knox  is  now  postmaster  at  Derby,  N.Y. 
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A  DREAM. 
Once  I  awoke  from  a  short,  musing  dream, — 
Temperance  or  intemperance  was  my  subject 

and  theme. 
Oh !  were  I  like  IVIiller,  who  portrayed  so  clear. 
When  he  dreamt  of  the  drunkard  in  his  old 

rustic  chair. 
As  I  saw  the  drunkard  leave  his  once  happy 

home. 
In  his  rags  he  looked  wretched ;  he  was  hun- 
gry, alone. 
He  was  bankrupt  in  fortune;  he  was  ruined 

in  name, 
Going  step  after  step  down  the  pathway  of 

shame. 
That  man  he  once  called  a  fine  mansion  his 

home; 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  on  his  wide  mountains 

did  roam ; 
Fast  and  fleet  horses  he  had  alwaj'S  on  hand. 
And  he  had  fine  liv'ried  servants  obej'  his  com- 
mand. 
Had  casks  in  his  cellar,  with  destroyer  asleep. 
Now  they  are  drained  to  the  dregs  —  the  fruits 

he  must  reap. 
But  onward  he  still  went,  going  downward, 

downward,  down,  down, 
Till  his  sunshine  and  fortune  was  changed  to 

a  frown. 
That  man  had  a  wife  and  four  children  so  fair. 
Oh,  where  are  they  all  now,  oh  where,  tell  me 

where ; 
He  has  forced  them  to  wander?  They  left  him 

and  fled 
To  the  home  of  her  childhood,  protection  and 

bread. 
I  said  then  with  Watt,  that  is  a  lesson  for  me. 
That  man  is  but  a  picture  to  what  he  should 

be. 
He  was  spoke  to  with  kindness,  hope  mingled 

with  fear; 
He  gave  signs  of  repentance,  earnest,  honest, 

sincere. 
The  trumpet  of  temperance  that  man  heard 

it  blow. 
And  with  God's  help  and  blessing  he  vanquish- 
ed his  foe ; 
That  man  took  the  pledge  and  that  pledge  did 

maintain 
Of  the  order  teetotal,  teetotal  abstain. 
Oh !  who  has  done  this,  render  thanks  to  the 

Lord; 


The  homestead,  once  clouded,  has  been  fully 
restored: 

His  wife  and  his  children  that  he  forced  forth 
to  roam. 

Are  now  clustered  around  him  and  singing- 
sweet  home. 


DANIEL  T.  TAYLOR. 

Born  :  Rouses  Point,  N.Y.,  March  20, 1823. 
Mr.  Tayxor  is  a  clergyman,  lecturer,  author 
and  editor,  and  now  resides  in  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry  since  1846, 
and  has  traveled  several  thousand  miles  year- 
ly. In  1855  he  published  The  Reign  of  Christ,  a 
book  of  six  hundred  pages ;  he  is  author  of  nu- 
merous pamphlets  and  tracts.  At  present  Mr. 
Taylor  is  editor  of  the  Boston  Messiah's  Her- 
ald, and  correspondent  and  writer  for  numer- 
ous other  papers. 

WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  ? 
Watchman !  watchman !  what  of  the  night? 
"  Shadows  and  darkness  encircle  me  quite ! 
Earth  is  enshrouded  In  midnight  gloom, 
Black  as  the  pall  that  envelops  the  tomb ; 
Watchers  are  few,  and  mockers  are  bold 
The  heavens  are  starless  —  the    night    air  is 

cold !  [gone ! 

I  am  weary ;   O  would  that  this  night  were 
I  will  watch  for    the  day  till  the  morning 

dawn." 
Watchman!  watchman!  what  of  the  night? 
"In  the  east  appeareth  a  glimmering  light; 
Faintly  it  gleams  — but  'tis  rising  now. 
And  streaming  afar  —'tis  the  morning's  brow ! 
Shadows  are  passing  —  the  Day  Star  is  out  — 
And  the  glory  is  flashing  and  leaping  about; 
And  the  golden  tints  tiiat  are  poured  o'er  the 

earth 
Foretell  of  the  bursting  morning's  birth!" 
Watchman !  watchman !  what  of  the  night? 
"  Day  rushes  onward  all  cloudless  and  bright! 
And  warmth,  and  light,  and  beauty  are  driven 
To  the  f  artherest  bound  of  the  far-off  heaven ! 
Flashing  flames  from  the  throne  of  God 
Are  bathing  the  world  in  a  golden  flood! 
Seraph  and  cherub  are  crowding  it  on. 
And  the  pure  on  their  pinions  are  skyward 

gone!" 
Watchman!   watchman!  what  of  the  night? 
"  Bursts  on  my  vision  a  ravishing  sight : 
The  Lord  is  in  sight  with  his  shining  ones. 
And  the  splendors  of  twice  ten  thousand  suns ! 
He  has  come!  Lo,  the  nightwatch  of  sorrow  is 

o'er. 
And  the  mantle  of  midnight  shall  shroud  me 

no  more! 
Pilgrim  and  stranger,  haste  to  thy  home. 
For  the  morning,  the  beautiful  morning,  has 

come !" 
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HELEN  MARR  HURD. 

Born:  Hakmony, Me. 
As  a  teacher  Miss  Hurd  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful.   When  a  mere    child    she  composed 
stanzas,  and  from  an  early  age  her  beautiful 
poems  readily  found  their  way  into  the  peri- 


IIELEX    MA1;K   IIUKD. 

odical  press.  In  1887  appeared  a  large  volume 
of  the  poems  of  this  lady  containing  over  four 
hundred  pages,  which  has  had  a  large  cii-cula- 
tion.  Miss  Hurd  is  at  present  engaged  in  pre- 
paring- for  the  press  a  second  volume  of 
poems  and  a  prose  story  entitled  The  Three 
Orators;  and  she  is  also  employed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  history  of  Hallowell,  Maine. 
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SORROW. 

Little  brooklet,  in  thy  song 

All  of  joy  partaking. 
Hush  thy  babbling  all  day  long, 

For  my  heart  is  breaking! 
Every  sound  in  earth  and  air, 

All  thy  shouted  surges. 
All  the  voices  everywhere 

Seem  like  lonesome  dirges! 
Sad  as  wailings  o'er  the  grave. 

Is  thy  joyous  sweeping; 
Let  the  north  wind  still  thy  wave 

To  a  silent  weeping. 
Let  the  west  wind  from  his  sheath 

Fling  an  icy  quiver. 


Till  thy  waters  underneath 

Silent  meet  the  river. 
Little  brooklet,  clear  and  strong, 

Laughing,  tumbling,  shaking 
Hushed  to  silence  be  thy  song 

While  my  heart  is  breaking ! 


SOMETHING  RARE. 
Low,  sweet  sounds  are  stealing,  stealing 

Through  the  air. 
While  the  Christmas  bells  are  pealing, 

Something  rare; 
Is  it  echo  from  the  hillside 

Or  the  fen? 
Is  it  murmurs  from  the  brookside 

In  the  glen? 
Something  lovely,  something  bright, 

Something  rare 
Fills  my  vision  in  the  moonlight; 

Something  fair 
Hangs  rich  drapery  on  the  willows 

Over  me. 
Spreads  the  lawn  -with  sheeny  billows 

Like  the  sea; 
Spread  with  delicate  white  netting 

Hedge  and  tree  — 
Sparkling  drops  in  silvery  setting, 

Hangs  o'er  me. 
Underneath  the  lamps  of  even 

Lit  anew 
And  hung  upon  the  arch  of  heaven, 

Silver  dew 
Seems  to  fill  the  space  between  me 

And  tlie  sky ; 
And  rare  faces  which  have  seen  me. 

Seem  to  hie 
Forth  and  back  behind  the  curtain, 

Looking  through 
Oft;  until  my  heart  is  certain 

That  the  blue 
Far  beyond  these  silver  tissues. 

And  above. 
Is  the  heaven,  and  its  issues 

All  are  love. 


FRAGMENTS. 
Within  the  hollow  tree  to-night 

In  silence  gra^e  the  great  owl  sits, 
Which  yesterday  boded  a  storm 

With  its  "tu-whoos  "  and  its  "  tu-hitsl" 
Adown  the  mountain's  sloping  side 

The  brooklet  dashes !  frowns  the  sky ! 
Darkness  is  dense!  clouds  crowd  the  west! 

Among  the  lichens  dead  shapes  lie! 
Tlie  great  frame  of  the  giaui,  oak 

Rocks  madlj-  'neath  the  hurricane! 
And  by  forked  tongues  of  lurid  Are 

Huge  rocks  are  swift  smitten  in  twain! 
The  angry  billows,  mountain  high. 

Sullen,  and  dark,  and  capped  with  foam. 
Roll  upward,  until  sea  and  cloud 

Seem  to  be  surging  sea  alone! 
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GRACE  HOLMES. 

Born:  Wayne,  Mich.,  July  18, 1866. 

The  poems  of  Miss  Grace  Holmes  have  ap- 
peared in  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  St.  Louis 

Magazine,  and  the  loeal  press  generally.    She 


GRACE  HOLMES. 

is  Studying  shorthand  and  typewriting  at  St. 
Louis.  Miss  Holmes  is  very  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and  her  poems  have  already  received 
favorable  mention. 


A  SUNSET. 


The  fair  day  closes,  calm  and  still. 

The  red  sun  sinks  behind  the  hill; 

Above  the  hill,  in  varied  hue. 

The  red  cloud  quivers  through  the  blue. 

Through  fields  of  corn,  through    crowds  of 

trees. 
One  breeze  doth  chase  another  breeze; 
They  twirl  the  leaves  and  stir  the  grass. 
And  bend  the  flowers  as  they  pass ; 
They  shake  the  vines  that  clamber  o'er 
And  round  about  a  farm  house  door. 
And  fan  the  cheeks  and  brush  the  hair. 
Of  an  old  couple  sitting  there. 
O,  ripened  are  the  cornfields,  and  flaming  are 

the  leaves. 
And  the  breeze  that  stirs  the  mellow  land  is 

not  a  languid  breeze; 


O  brilliant  are  the  flowers  that  will  feel  the 

touch  of  frost. 
And  glorious  the  sunset  sky    that  the  full 

noon-day  lost: 
And  beautiful  each  countenance  of  the  aged 

man  and  wife. 
Who  sit  M'ithin  the  doorway  near  the  tranquil 

close  of  life. 


SUMMER. 

Summer,  crowned  with  skies  of  azure. 
Summer,  gracious  with  thy  music. 

Summer,  fresh  in  ripened  beauty 
Why  so  call  thee,  Queen  of  Season? 

For  thy  glorious  sky  at  sunset, 
For  the  nights  fair,  starlit  heavens. 

For  the  fresh  and  dewy  mornings. 
So  we  term  thee  Queen  of  Seasons. 

Summer,  robed  in  all  thy  glory. 
Summer,  wrapped  in  all  thy  splendor. 

Summer,  bathed  in  all  thy  brightness. 
Why  so  call  thee  Queen  of  Season? 

For  the  meadows  green  with  clover. 
For  the  hill  tops  touched  With  sunshine 

For  the  woodlands  decked  with  blossoms. 
So  we  term  thee  Queen  of  Seasons. 


NATURE'S  SECRETS. 
There's  a  secret  with  these  rugged  hills,  whose 

slender  tops  are  gray ; 
There's  a  secret  with  the  wild  flowers  that 

bloom  along  the  way ; 
Tliere's  a  secret  with  the  roaming  clouds  that 

change  the  changeful  sky; 
A  secret  have  the  busy  winds,  that  chant  and 

moan  and  sigh. 
A  secret  has  the  moonlight,  that  touches  land 

and  sea, 
A  secret  is  between  the  stars  that  blink  at 

you  and  me. 
Ah  the  secrets!  can  you  count  them?  so  num- 
erous are  they ! 
Ah  the  secrets!  can  you  find  them  out?  can 

you  find  them  out,  I  say? 
I  knew  that  some  sweet  secret  'twixt  my  gar- 
den flowers  grew. 
But  T  said,  "  I  know,  I  feel,  it  is  not  for  me,  or 

you." 
I  felt  there  was  a  secret  with  the  wond'rous, 

charming  sea. 
But  again  I  shook  my  head  and  said,  "That 

secret's  not  for  me." 
Yea,  every  where  I  turn  my  eyes  on  nature's 

living  show, 
I  feel  there  is  a  secret  that  'tis  not  for  me  to 

know. 
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MRS.  PRUDENCE  E.  CURTIS. 

BORX :  Yarmouth,  Me.,  April  20, 1831. 
At  au  early  age  this  lady  developed  quite  a 
poetic  talent.  She  was  married  in  1858  to 
Chessman  Curtis,  of  Leeds.  Mrs.  Curtis  has 
a  daugliter  who  also  occasionally  writes 
poetry,  and  is  represented  on  this  page.  Mrs. 
Curtis  now  resides  in  Portland. 


ACROSTIC. 
Just  as  is  seen  the  new  blown  rose. 
On  whose  fair  leaves  lies  pearly  dew, 
'Neath  sunny  skies  it  brightly  glows 
And  fills  the  air  with  fragrance  too. 
Thus  was  the  brother  we  bemoan  — 
He  with  this  rose  might  well  compare ; 
A  lovelier  flower  but  once  has  never  blown, 
Nor  left  behind  fragrance  more  rare. 

Modest  he  was  and  ftee  from  g-uile; 
In  him  zealous  ardor  bore  great  sway; 
To  do  his  Lord  and  Master's  will 
Constrained  his  heart  and  led  his  way. 
His  heart  was  fixed  trusting  in  God  — 
Even  to  the  last  he  was  not  moved  — 
Leaning-  on  Christ  he  firmly  trod 
Life's  rugged  road,  though  short  it  proved. 

Gone  is  he  now  to  realms  of  glory  bright. 
On  earth  his  fragile  form  is  seen  no  more. 
Oh,  no,  for  He  the  omnipotent  great  in  might 
Called  his  blessed  spirit  home  to  Heaven's 

eternal  shore : 
He    there    shall    dwell  in  mansions  blessed 

with  saints  forever  more. 


ABBIE  PAMELIA  CURTIS. 

Born:  Leeds,  Me., Feb.  37, 1863. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Curtis  have  appeared  in 
the  local  press.    She  follows  the  occupation 
of  school  teaching-    and  compositor,  and  re- 
sides at  Portland,  Me. 


PARODY. 

Half  a  mile,  half  a  mile. 

Half  a  mile  onward. 

All  on  the  way  to  church. 

Traveled  six  hundred. 
Forward  with  footsteps  light. 
Graceful  swaying  left  and  I'ight, 
A  most  attractive  sight, 

Traveled  six  hundred. 
Silks  shirred  in  front  of  them. 
Silks  shirred  behind  them, — 
Silks  draped  all  'round  them- 

Fluttered  and  rustled, 
While  to  the  old  church,  where 
Out  on  the  summer  air 


Echoed  the  call  to  prayer, 

Forward  they  bustled. 
Flashed  all  their  jewels  bright, 
Flashed  in  the  morning  light, 
While  on  the  left  and  right 

Bystanders  wondered. 
Still  through  the  open  door 
Over  the  matted  floor. 
Into  the  church  once  more 

Gathered  six  hundred. 
Entered  a  quiet  maid 
In  plain  costume  arrayed, 
(With  not  an  air  afraid 

As  if  she'd  blundered.) 
Though  all  in  desk  and  pew 
Looked  shocked,  though  smiled  a  few. 
At  this  appearance  new 

All  around  wondered. 
Silks  on  the  right  of  her. 
Silks  on  the  left  of  her. 
Silks  aU  around  her 

Fluttered  and  rustled. 
When  will  that  picture  fade? 
Oh,  the  brave  stand  she  made'! 
Honor  the  plain-dressed  maid 

Among-  six  hundred. 


MRS.  M.  H.  SUMMERS. 

Born  :  Missouri,  1851. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Summers  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  local  press  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Mary  Grey.  She  is  now  a 
resident  of  Susan ville,  California. 
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NEW-MADE  GRAVES. 
The  storm  King's  wrath  has  no  terrors  for  me, 

To  meet  it  on  mountain  or  wave ; 
But  it  goes  to  my  heart  with  a  thrill  of  pain. 

When  it  beats  on  a  new-made  grave. 
And  I  think  of  the  loved  one  lying-  there. 

We  would  have  given  all  to  save. 
In  the  cold  and  darkness  away  from  our  arms 

With  the  rain  on  the  new-made  grave. 
The  rain  seems  to  fall  with  a  softer  sound ; 

The  wild  winds  gently  rave. 
While  the  snow  covers  o'er  the  fresh-heaped 
mound 

That  marks  the  new-made  grave. 
How  many  there  are  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Whose  lives  seem  happy  and  brave, 
But  in  memory's    ground    there  is    many  a 
mound 

Where  some  idol  has  found  a  grave. 
But  the  rain  of  time  will  level  the  turf. 

They  fain  would  cherish  and  save; 
While  the  snow  of  God's  mercy  will  cover  the 
scar 

That  marks  some  cherished  hope's  grave. 
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MRS.  EMMA  H.  Nx\SON. 

Born:  Haliowell,  Me.,  Aug.  6,  1845. 
When  a  school  girl  Emma  was  class  poet  at 
graduation.  She  gave  the  commeucement 
poem  before  the  literary  societies  of  Maine 
Wesleyan  seminary  in  1875,  and  also  read  an 
original  poem  at  the  dedication  of  HaUowell 
library  in  1880.  She  was  married  in  1870  to 
Charles  H.  Nason,  and  now  resides  in  Augusta. 
Since  her  marriage  Mrs.  Nason  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  writing,  study  of  art  and 
German  literature.  She  has  pubUshed  several 
works,  chiefly  of  poems,  short  stories,  art  pa- 
pers and  household  sketches ;  and  also  White- 
Sails,  a  book  of  verses  and  ballads  for  young 
people,  beautifullj'  illustrated. 


OFF  FOR  BOY-LAND. 

Ho !  All  aboard !  A  traveler, 

Sets  sail  from  Babyland ! 
Before  my  eyes  there  comes  a  blur; 

But  still  I  kiss  my  hand, 
And  try  to  smile  as  off  he  goes, 

My  bonny,  winsome  boy! 
Yes,  bon  voyage !  God  onlj'  knows 

How  much  I  wish  thee  joy. 
Oh,  tell  me,  have  you  heard  of  him? 

He  wore  a  sailor's  hat 
All  silver-corded  'round  the  brim. 

And  — stranger  e'en  than  that  — 
A  wondrous  suit  of  navy  blue. 

With  pockets  deep  and  wide; 
Oh,  tell  me,  sailors,  tell  me  true, 

How  fares  he  on  the  tide? 
We've  now  no  baby  in  the  house; 

'Twas  but  this  very  morn 
He  doffed  his  dainty,  'broidered  blouse, 

With  skirts  of  snowy  lawn ; 
And  shook  a  mass  of  silken  curls 

From  off  his  sunny  brow, 
They  fretted  him  —  so  like  a  girl's. 

Mamma  can  have  them  now. 
He  owned  a  bran-new  pocket-book. 

But  that  he  could  not  find ; 
A  knife  and  string  was  all  he  took. 

What  did  he  leave  behind? 
A  heap  of  blocks,  with  letters  gay. 

And  here  and  there  a  toy ; 
I  cannot  pick  them  up  to-day. 

My  heart  is  with  my  boy. 
Ho !    Ship  ahoy !    At  boyhood's  town 

Cast  anchor  strong  and  deep. 
What!    Tears  upon  his  little  gown. 

Left  for  mamma  to  keep? 
Weep  not,  but  smile;  for  through  the  air 

A  merry  message  rings  — 
"Just  sell  it  to  the  rag  man  there; 

I've  done  with  baby  things !  " 


FRANK  E.HERX. 

Born:  Highland  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  3, 1859 
After  receiving  his  education  Mr.  Hern 
followed  school  teaching  for  several  years.  He 
then  went  to  Texas  in  1877,  then  to  Indiana, 
and  finally  located  in  his  native  state  at 
Huntington,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Hern  have 
been  published  in  the  Waverly  Magazine, 
New  York  News  and  other  papers.  He  is  now 
engaged  on  a  uovel. 


A  MERCENARY  MARRIAGE. 

Am  I  married,  Ned?  Yes,  'tis  all  over, 

Th e  gay  guests  have  all  gone  away. 
And  Neddie,  old  boy,  I'm  in  clover  — 

My  fortune  has  changed  in  a  day. 
For  her  wealth,  did  you  say?  Well,  'tis  funny 

That  the  gossips  all  have  it  that  way. 
But  if  a  fellow  has  plenty  of  money. 

What  matters  what  people  may  say? 
Were  j^ou  speaking  of  Nell?  Ah,  that's  over. 

It  was  only  a  silly  boy's  passion ; 
I  was  then  but  a  jolly  young  rover  — 

Such  things  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion. 
'Tis  true,  when  the  evenings  were  mellow 

We  sometimes  strolled  down  by  the  sea; 
And  no  doubt  now,  with  some  other  fellow 

She  is  talking  the  same  as  with  me. 
But  don't  fail  to  be  with  us  next  season  — 

I  will  then  show  you  something  of  life; 
And  perhaps  you  will  then  know  the  reason 

Why  I  made  such  a  choice  of  a  wife. 
With  her  friend  in  our  mansion  so  tony. 

You  see  mine's  an  innocent  game  — 
We  can  leave  her  and  run  down  to  Coney, 

And  flirt  with  the  girls  just  the  same. 


IF  THOU  WERT  HERE. 

If  thou  wert  here  to-night. 
The  deep,  funereal  gloom. 
Which  makes  this  narrow  room 
Seem  like  a  living  tomb. 

Would  turn  to  light. 

If  thou  wert  only  near. 
The  moaning  of  this  sea. 
Which  sounds  so  sad  to  me. 
Would  seem  sweet  melody 

Unto  my  ear. 

If  thou  wert  only  here  to-night 
I  know  thy  presence  dear 
Would  dry  each  bitter  tear. 
And  ev'ry  foolish  fear 

Would  put  to  flight. 

If  thou  wert  only  nigh, 
As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
This  heart,  now  faint  and  sore, 
Would  beat  forevermore 

Without  a  sigh. 
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FABIUS  M.  RAY. 

Born:  Windhaji,  Me.,  March  30, 183T. 
After  graduating  at  Bowdoiu  college  in  1861, 
Mr.  Eay  then  spent  a  year  abroad,  studying 
German  and  French  languages  at  Heidelberg 
and  Geneva,  under  private  instructors.  Ee- 
turuing-  home  he  read  law  in  Portland,  was 
soon  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began 
to  practice  his  profession  at  Saccarappa, 
where  he  has  since  resided ;   he  has  also  maiu- 


FABIUS    M.    KAY. 

tained  a  law  office  in  Portland  since  1871.  In 
1874  a  volume  of  poems  appeared  from  his 
pen.  Mr.  Ray  has  represented  the  town  of 
Westbrook  two  terms  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  has  served  one  term  in  the  state'Bcnate — 
declining  a  re-election.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Kay 
has  been  unusually  successful,  and  his  liter- 
ary work  has  been  a  matter  of  diversion.  Be- 
sides his  poetical  writings  this  gentleman  has 
accomplished  much  historical  work,  and  he  is 
connected  with  the  Maine  Genealogical  So- 
cietj-,  of  which  he  is  president  and  one  of  its 
founders. 
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THE  SEA. 

O,  ceaseless,  surging  sea. 
Pathless,  impressionless,  type  of  eternity! 
Nor  time,  nor  change  has  left  a  trace, 
A  single  furrow  on  thy  face. 


The  solid  earth  is  seamed  with  scars. 
Deep-graven  records  of  her  wars ; 
And  tells  in  fissured  rock  and  chasm 
How  many  a  fearful  shock  and  spasm 
The  ancient  sphere  has  shaken! 

But  thou,  oh  sea. 
When  awful  memories  waken. 
In  solemn  stillness  of  the  night. 
Canst  slumber  child-like  in  the  light 
Of  the  desolate  moon  and  silent  stars! 
Hadst  thou  a  brooding  soul,  oh  sea. 
Then  wert  thou  of  remorse  ne'er  free; 
Were  souls  remorseless  half,  as  thou  art. 
How  many  a  pang- were  saved  and  bleeding 
heart! 


EVENING  IN  THE  PAYS  DE  VAUD. 

O'er  Jura's  craggy  peaks  aglow. 
The  gorgeous  sunlight  lingers; 

In  deep  crevasse  'mid  Alpine  snow 
It  dips  its  rosy  fingers. 

Along  Lake  Leman's  vine-girt  shore 

Is  mild  and  balmy  weather. 
While  overhead  on  ledges  hoar 

Eternal  icebergs  gather. 

And  where  the  avalanches  creep 
From  off  the  cloud-touch'd  mountains, 

The  azure  Rhone,  o'er  rock  and  steep. 
Comes  dashing  from  its  fountains. 

But  now  the  ebon  veil  descends, 
And  night  enshrouds  the  valley. 

Save  where  its  light  the  glow  worm  lends 
In  wall  or  trellised  alley. 

I  hear  the  plover's  plaintive  note. 

The  murmur  of  the  billows; 
And  Philomel's  sweet  ditties  float 

From  out  the  sighing  willows. 

Anon  sweet  music  fills  the  air 

From  many  a  garden  bower. 
Where  rustic  swains  and  maids  repair 

To  spend  this  charmed  hour. 

How  like  a  vision  all  things  seem 

Beyond  this  vale  of  shadows: 
E'en  as  I  muse,  the  young  day's  beam 

Lights  up  my  native  meadows. 

And  thus,  alas,  it  is  with  all, 

'Tis  distant  and  uncertain 
If  once  or  time,  or  space  let  fall 

Twixt  us  and  it  the  curtain. 

The  home  that's  left,  the  life  that's  o'er, 
The  friend  that  death  has  taken. 

In  dreamy  hours  return  once  more, 
But  never  if  we  waken. 
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STORY  OF  A  DEWDROP. 

Pause  not  where  the  grave  grass  quivers. 

In  a  hare-bell  cup,  at  the  break  of  day. 

And  never  more  think  of  me. 

Sparkling-  and  brig-ht  a  dewdrop  lay. 

Flow  over  hills  and  meadows 

Into  the  ebbing  tide ; 

When  ruddy  morn  the  east  o'erspread. 
The  dewdrop  caught  the  rays  it  shed. 

Pause  not  till  you  reach  the  ocean. 
The  mighty  ocean  wide. 

And  blending  with  them  the  floweret's  blue, 

It  rivaled  the  gem  with  Its  delicate  hue. 

For  yonder  sun  shall  guide  thee. 

And  the  moon  at  night  shall  be 

But  the  sun,  when  he  rose,  was  wroth  to  see 

A  helping  angel  to  you, 

A  dewdrop  could  shine  more  brightly  than  he ; 

And  a  shining  one  to  me. 

So  he  sent  down  a  beam  to  the  hare-bell  cup, 

Flow  on,  flow  on  forever, 

Aud  drank  the  drop  in  its  beauty  up. 

Into  the  mighty  deep ; 

And  such  is  the  law  in  nature's  plan ; 

Pause  not  beneath  the  shadows. 

Subject  to  it  is  the  fate  of  man. 

Pause  not  where  the  willows  weep. 

Life  is  the  dew  in  the  hare-bell  cup. 

And  death  the  beam  that  shall  drink  it  up. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Far  away  in  a  distant  country. 

HENRY  F.  GIBSON. 

Across  the  ocean's  white  foam. 
In  a  dark  and  lonesome  valley 

Bokn:  Gordonsville,  Va.,  July  19, 1869. 

A  thorn  bush  had  its  home ; 

In  1889  Mr.   Gibson  published  a   volume  of 

'Twas  covered  all  over  with  brambles, 

poems  entitled  Spring  Poetry,   wliifli   Viad   a 

But  in  that  far-away  land 

There  were  leaves  over  the  brambles 
Placed  there  by  some  fairy  hand. 

Once  a  maiden  by  it  came  straying. 

A  maiden  with  flowing  hair, 

Her  hands  were  white  as  a  lily 

And  decked  with  treasures  rare ; 

'Tis  said  that  she  was  an  angel 

From  the  beautiful  clime  above. 

The  land  that  is  right  o'er  us. 

Where  all  is  joy  and  love. 
And  there  as  she  passed  by  it. 
Upon  it  she  shed  a  tear. 

^^^^^. 

And  there  the  first  rose  blossomed 

In  that  valley  so  drear; 

And  now  'tis  seen  in  our  gardens 

^^^^^t^^^^^^^'^^/^^^KKb^f.:' 

Where  ever  mankind  may  be. 

^^^^^^^^^v           ^H^^^^H^''" 

For  roses  are  teardrops  of  angels, 

Intended  for  mortals  like  me. 

READ  ME  A  STORY. 

i^^jB^B^HP'^^NII^^^^^HM^^^^^IHI 

Come  read  to  me  some  story 

WM^^pp^ffi^^    '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^IH 

Of  the  glorious  olden  time, 
And  I  will  take  my  talent 

And  weave  it  into  rhyme; 
Don't  read  to  me  of  conquerors 

Who  only  lived  for  fame, 

HENRY  F.  GIBSON. 

But  read  to  me  this  evening 

Of  some  humbler  name. 

large  sale  throughout  Virginia.  He  is  now  em- 

ployed   in    the    ofiBce    of    the    Gordonsville 

Then  bring  me  pen  and  paper. 

Gazette.     Mr.  Gibson  has  written  extensively 

And  a  poem  I  will  write 

for  the  press  of  his  native  state,  and  is  gaining 

On  the  sad  and  mournful  story 

quite  a  reputation  as  a  poet. 

You  will  tell  me  to-night; 

And  coming  ages  shall  read  it 

THE  LITTLE  BROOK. 

And  say  it  is  the  best 

Flow  on  thou  little  brook 

That  a  poet  has  ever  written. 

Into  the  mighty  sea; 

And  on  it  my  fame  shall  rest. 
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GEORGE  W.  W.  HOUGHTON. 

Born:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 1850. 

Several  volumes  of  poems  have  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  this  poet  and  journahst.  In 
1873  appeared  a  neat  volume  entitled  Christ- 
mas Booklet,  followed  two  years  later  hy 
Songs  Prom  Over  the  Sea.  In  18T7  Album 
Leaves  was  well  and  favoi'ahly  received,  as 
was  also  Drift  from  York  Harbor,  Maine, 
which  appeared  in  1879.  In  1881  appeared 
a  second  edition  of  The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf's 
Kirk.  In  1882  a  volume,  selected  mainly  from 
his  previous  publications,  was  issued,  entitled 
Niagara  and  Other  Poems.  Mr.  Houghton  is 
a  member  of  the  Author's  Club,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  editor  of  The  Hub,  a 
commercial  paper  of  Boston ;  and  he  is  now 
editor  of  Varnish,  published  in  New  York. 


MAID  MARIE. 

Soft  sunset  kissed  the  castle  court. 

And  kissed  the  curtains  where  she  lay ; 
Listless  she  looJted,  while  white  as  milk 

Her  doves  came  hovering  o'er  the  bay; 
On  mantel,  bench  and  bed  they  sat, 

On  cornice-mold  and  carved  stairway, 
And  cooing-  sadly,  waited  still;— 

Done  was  the  sweet  June  day. 
Treading  their  perch  with  restless  feet, 

Sore-grieved  each  feathered  carrier  grew ; 
Then  came  the  whir  of  their  countless  wings 

(Save  one  that  to  her  bosom  drewj. 
While  through  the  lattice  and  low  porch. 

Afar  into  the  heavens  blue, 
Where  past  the  clouds  a  pathway  led. 

Bearing  her  soul  they  flew. 
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POUR-LEAP  CLOVER. 
"  If  one  find  a  four-leaf  clover" 

(She  said,  sitting  on  the  grass), 
"  He  can  wish  whate'er  he  likes  to, — 

And  that  wish  shall  come  to  pass.'l 
"  Do  you  say  so?"    Then  down  kneeling 

'Mong  the  sorrel  and  cropt  grass, 
Looked  I  for  a  four-leaf  clover. 

And  my  wish  to  come  to  pass. 
Long  I  searched  among  the  sorrel. 

Close  beside  me  she  searched  too; 
Now  and  then  some  commonplaces 

Broke  the  silence, —  but  it  grew. 
Por  my  heart  was  full  of  yearning. 

And  my  moutli  of  eager  words. 
But  I  dared  not  give  them  utterance,— 

So  I  barkened  to  the  birds; 
And  kept  looking,  looking,  looking. 

While  beside  me  she  looked  too, — 


Two  bent  figures  in  the  twilight. 

Green  hills  paling  into  blue. 
"  Ha!  I  have  one!"  "  Yes,  and  wished  for?"— 

"  You!  and  shall  it  be?"  I  cried. 
Eyes  cast  down,  she  asked  demurely, 

"  Hath  the  clover  not  replied!" 


DAISIES. 

Beautiful  daisies ! 
Sitting  and  smiling  along  the  rough  ledges. 
And  under  the  frown  of  the  hawthorn  hedges. 

Beautiful  daisies ! 
Asking  no  favor  except  for  room, 
A  bit  of  a  foot-hold,  to  be  and  to  bloom. 

Beautiful  daisies! 
Swinging  a  censor  whose  breaths  arise, 
A  pure  adoration  up  to  the  skies. 

Beautiful  daisies! 
Seeking  no  praises,  but  living  to  bloom. 
And  gladden  the  breezes  with  sweet  perfume. 


MRS.  SALLIE   HARDCASTLE. 

Born:  Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  June  19, 1841. 
Since  her  girlhood  this  lady  has  written 
poems,  which  were  published  in  the  Virginia 
Sentinel,  Literary  Companion,  Magnolia  Week- 
ly, and  other  southern  periodicals.  She  was 
married  in  1863  to  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Hardcastle, 
and  now  resides  in  Cecilton,  Maryland,  with 
her  family.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  most  of  her  poetical  writings  at 
the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  devotes  quite  a  little  of  her  time 
to  literature,  and  her  productions  constantly 
appear  in  the  leading  periodicals. 


PEACH  BLOSSOMS. 

A  waving  forest  of  bloom. 
Pink  as  the  rosy  flush 
Of  some  fair  maiden's  blush. 

While  the  air  is  all  perfume. 

All  the  land  couleur  de  rose, 
Down  to  Chesapeake's  brink, 
Waves  and  billows  of  pink 

To  where  the  red  sunset  glows. 

'Midst  skies  of  the  deepest  blue. 
Soft  clouds,  like  banks  of  cream. 
In  tlie  warm  sunlight  gleam. 

And  blend  with  tlie  rosy  hue. 

Prom  the  flower-laden  trees 
Showers  of  dainty  pink 
On  beds  of  emerald  sink. 

When  'wakes  the  gentle  south  breeze. 

No  far-oflf  tropical  seas 
Can  boast  a  land  so  bright. 
Glowing  with  color  and  light. 

And  glad  with  the  lium  of  bees. 
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HENRY  RAND  EDWARDS. 

Born  :  Lincoln,  Me.,  Dec.  32, 1831. 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Edwards  went  west,  but 
owing  to  the  misfortune  of  deafness  coming 
upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  always  been  very  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and  is  at  present  occupying  the  editor- 
ial chair  of  the  Up  River  News.  As  a  prose 
writer  he  is  well  and  favorably  linown.  The 
Closing  Year  is  considered  a  very  fine  poem, 
showing  the  author's  power  in  pathos,  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  fineness  of  expression. 


THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 
Again,  far  away  to  the  ever-summer  latitude 
The  brightest  and  the  bloom  with  the  sum- 
mer birds  have  fled. 
And  from  hope  back  to  memory  another 
year  hath  sped ; 
So  dance  we  to-night  the  harvest-dance  of 
gratitude 
For  all  that  is  left  to  us  above  the  silent 
dead; 
Dance  we  to-night  for  the  viol  rings  cheer- 
fully, 
Hope  holds  the  New  Year,  and  smiling  cheers 
us  on  — 
But  chide  not  the  footsteps  that  thread  the 

mazes  fearfully. 
And  blame  not  the  joyless  heai't  that  turns 
back  tearfuUj', 
Tearfully  to   j^ears  and  to  friends  that  are 
gone. 
Faded  lie  the  forest-leaves  on  the  frozen  mea- 
dow-land; 
Sombre  are  the  shadows  o'er  the  once  smil- 
ing vale: 
Low  beat   the    muffled  drum:   wild  dirges 
wail; 
For  weird  dim    forms  from  out  the  mystic 
shadow-laud 
Move  to  our  measure,  and  at  our  feast  re- 
gale. 
Yet  dance  we  to-night  in  our  tremulous  se- 
curity, 
Humblein  our  joyousness,  hopeful  when  we 
weep ; 
For  only  the  tender  heart  can  taste  its  joy  in 

purity. 
And  tearful  eyes  see  clearer,  in  the  lowering 
obscurity; 
The  stars  that  shine  eternal  while  the  fragile 
flowerets  sleep. 
Low  let  the  drum  beat.    Trill  the  music  tend- 
erly; [tread; 
Silent  as   the  heart-throb  be  our  tuneful 
For  sorrow  hangs  above  our  joy  upon  a  brit- 
tle thread. 
And  the  fabric  of  our  happiness  is  fashioned 
out  so  sleuderlj-. 


The  heart  that  holds  the  most  of  love  has 

ever  most  to  dread. 

Yet  dance  we  to-night.    And  the  sweeter  for 

its  rarity  [shed. 

The  light  upon  our  lives  that  our  unity  will 

Then  dance  we  in  kindly  love  that  knoweth 

no  dispai'ity. 
Welcoming  the  New  Year  in  Faith,  Hope  and 
charitj'. 


EDWARD   HENRY   ELWELL. 

Born:  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  14, 1825. 
After  receiving  his  education,  Henry  learn- 
ed the  printing  business.  In  1848  he  assumed 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Portland 
Transcript,  which  position  he  still  retains. 
Mr.  Elwell  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  works :  The  Boys  of  Thirty- 
five,  a  story  of  boy-life  in  Portland;  and  Fra- 
ternity Papers,  a  volume  of  essays  and 
sketches  which  appeared  in  1886. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

EXTRACT. 

Where  duty  called,  where  honor  led. 

In  the  pride  of  j'outh  they  died. 
In  the  strength  of  manhood's  prime, 

Where  rolled  the  battle's  tide, — 
Where  in  the  strife  of  brothers 

Brave  men  with  brave  men  met, — 
Where  a  nation  rose  through  trial. 

And  the  sun  of  treason  set. 
How  wide  the  grave  that  holds  them! 

A  consecrated  land  — 
In  soil  forever  sacred 

From  mountain  to  the  strand. 
Comes  again  the  past  before  me, — 

Back  rolls  the  tide  of  years ! 
I  hear  again  the  clarion  call, 

I  see  the  gleam  of  spears ! 
They  rouse,  the  young  and  daring. 

Amazed,  yet  not  affright, 
They  listen,  but  not  linger  — 

They  arm  them  for  the  fight! 
From  every  hill  and  valley. 

From  city  and  the  sea, 
Uprise  the  men  of  freedom 

To  make  the  nation  free. 
0,  brothers  of  the  rising  tide, 

O,  young  men  of  to-day. 
You  know  not  of  the  dai-kness 

That  then  befell  our  way; 
You  know  not  of  the  partings 

That  wrung  hearts  left  behind; 
You  know  not  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  tears  our  eyes  made  blind. 
For  you  the  sun  shines  brightlj'. 

For  you  the  land  is  free; 
No  loud  alarm  calls  you  forth, 

Peace  reigns  from  the  sea. 
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MRS.  MARY  L.  HALL. 

Born:  St.  Helena,  N.Y.,  May  26, 1839. 

Married  at  twenty,  this  lady  later  taught 

school,  and  for  many  years  was  a  teacher  of 
penmanship.      Mrs,    Hall   Ija-   writiiii  innny 


MRS.    JIARY  L.  HALL. 

Stories.  Live  Coal,  a  book  of  poems,  appear- 
ed from  her  pen  in  1879.  She  has  become 
quite  popular  in  her  native  state,  where  she 
now  resides  at  Attica,  although  Mrs.  Hall  has 
since  her  marriage  lived  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union. 
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GOLD  OF  OPHIE. 
Fpom  the  temple-time  of  David 

Comes  a  legend  —  sweet  as  old. 
Matchless,  peerless,  sacred  ever,  " 

Treasured  tale  of  Ophir's  gold. 

Finest  of  the  yellow  metal. 
Fitted  where  the  gold  must  go 

111  the  niches  of  the  palace. 
Arabesque  that  quaintly  show. 

Oh  if  in  the  soul  immortal 
We  can  build  a  house  as  fair 

Not  for  man  but  for  the  Father 
And  can  place  our  treasures  there! 

Gold  of  Ophir,  Gold  of  Opliirl 
David  loved  thy  shimmering  glow. 

Shall  we  build  a  palace  for  thee. 
Build  a  palace,  white  as  snow? 


None  but  He  the  Master-builder  — 

He  who  gave  His  only  Sou- 
Can  support  the  one  foundation 
That  is  safe  to  build  upon. 

Worldly  potentates  may  flatter 
And  around  us  suavely  lay. 

Corner  stones  that  look  immobile 
And  imposing  every  way. 

They  are  only  fragile  structures, 

Though  substantial  they  may  seem- 
Quite  as  fleeting  and  uncertain 
As  the  castles  of  a  dream. 

Out  of  heaven  comes  the  succor 
Full  of  love  and  guidance  sweet 

That  can  always  mold  and  fashion 
Strongholds  never  incomplete. 

Not  for  wood,  or  hay,  or  stubble. 
Though  we  have  them  thrible-fold. 

Not  for  precious  stones  or  silver, 
But  for  Ophir's  finest  gold. 


AUNT  BETSY'S  OPINION. 
Mebbe  you  think  I'm  foolin', 

Mebbe  you  think  1  aint, 
But  I  don't  hold't  airy  human 

On  earth,  can  be  a  saint. 

There's  deacon  Andrew  Parsons, 
He  claims,  so  they  tell  me, 

Sanctiflcation,  bless  us! 
That  air's  hypocrisy. 

Why  he's  the  selflshest  critter 
Ther'  is  for  miles  around. 

He  can't  talk  nothin'  week  days 
But  all  about  his  ground. 

His  farm,  his  barn,  an  medder. 
His  trees,  that  he  set  out. 

His  huckleberry  bushes. 
An'  keepin'  iutrooders  out. 

It  don't  work  that  way  naber, 

If 't  ever  works  at  all. 
His  talk  wu'd  be  'bout  heaven; 

This  woi'ld  dwindle  small. 

I  won't  say  nothin's  in  it, 
I'm  old  an'  poor  an'  weak, 

But  sanctification's  sumpthin' 
I  heven't  faith  to  seek. 

I  hold,  we're  alius  faulty, 

Nothin'  like  the  Lord, 
Poor  weak,  failin'  critters 

A  seekin'  through  His  word. 

Mebbe  you  think  I'm  fool'n, 
Mebbe  you  think  I  ain't. 

But  I  don't  hold't  airy  human 
On  earth,  can  be  a  saint. 
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JENNIE  C.  NICODEMUS. 

Born  :  Pickerington,  Ohio,  May  23, 1869. 

The  poems  of  this  young  lady  have  appeared 
ia  the  Chieap-o  L^niversalist,  and  other  puhli- 


JEKNIE    C.  NICODEMUS. 

cations.  She  is  a  resident  of  her  native  state 
at  Columbia  Center. 
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HYMN. 

Our  Father  who  art  thi-oned  above. 
Be  with  us  here  in  truth  and  love; 
With  humble  reverent  hearts  we  come 
To  consecrate  the  Christian's  home. 
O  may  we  feel  that  Thou  art  near 
To  g'uard  and  guide,  to  bless  and  cheer; 
And  while  Thy  sacred  words  we  read 
Make  strong  the  weak  in  faith  we  plead. 
Here  in  this  temple  M'e  have  raised 
No  God  but  Thee  shall  e'er  be  praised. 
Its  corner  stones  rest  firmly  on 
Relief  in  Thee  and  Christ  Thy  Son. 
The  Christ  of  humble  Judean  birth 
Who  lived  so  grandly  here  on  earth; 
Who  rose  again  from  death's  dark  night, 
And  brought  immortal  life  to  light. 
We  question  not  His  power  supreme, 
Each  erring  soul  He  will  redeem. 
Lead  us  from  sin  and  sorrow's  thrall. 
To  Thee,  our  Father,  Lord  of  all. 


MRS.  LIZZIE  P.  E.EVANS. 

Born:  Arlington,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1850. 
This  lady  was  married  to  Andrew  A.  Evans 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  but  she  is  now  a  widow. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Common- 
wealth, Beacon,  Youth's  Companion,  Watch- 
man, Cambridge  Press,  and  several  other  pub- 
lications. She  has  also  written  short  stories, 
and  published  a  volume  of  humorous  articles. 

SUMMARY  OF  LIFE. 
When  childhood's  sportive,  guileless  years  we 

share,  [care; 

And  joyous  j'outh,  unscarred  by  rankling 
And  hope  indulgent,  throws  her  magic  charms 
Around  each  scene,  and  folds  them  in   her 

arms, 
'Tis  sweet  to  live  believing  all  the  rest 
Of  life  will  be  like  this,  securely  blest. 
Ah,  young  but  once!  nor  will  those  happy 

moments  stay; 
At  prime  but  once!  and  quickly  pass  those 

years  away; 
Old  age  but  once,  alas!  and  all  of  life  is  o'er; 
Thence  to  the  tomb,  and  "dust  to  dust"  for- 

evermore. 
Thus  ends  ambition,  pride  and  earthly  things ; 
But  hope  inspiring  points  above  and  sings; 
Within  the  Pleiades'  starry  belt  sublime. 
There  is  a  life,  unreached  by  Death  or  Time. 


MRS.  HESTER  L.  MERRILL. 

Born:  Morgantotvn,  w.Va.,  1824. 
Married  at  twenty -one,  Mrs.  Merrill  has  since 
experienced  much  sickness  and  sorrow.  She 
is  a  great  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  has  written  many  poems  on  that  subject, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Transcript,  Daily 
Times,  and  other  papers.  She  still  resides  in 
her  native  state  at  Elizabethtown. 

MY"  HUSBAND. 
Forty-four  years  have  almost  rolled  its  round 

Since  we  began  in  life; 
Our  faith  we  pledged  that  we'd  be  true 

In  wars  and  peril  and  strife. 
We  wandered  o'er  this  world  at  large, 

And  toiled  in  snows  and  rain, 
And  bought  and  sold  a  many  a  farm, 

And  sold  it  all  again. 
Our  children  all  have  grown  to  men, 

And  we've  grown  old  in  years. 
Our  sun  of  life  will  soon  be  set. 

Then  we'll  be  free  from  cares. 
Before  another  forty  years 

Does  roll  its  annual  round 
We'll  both  be  called  by  death  away; 

Our  bodies  sleeping  in  the  ground. 
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JOHN  R.  MEANS. 

Born:  Cabarkus  Co.,  N.C,  Aug.  24, 1833. 
For  mauy  years  this  gentleman  has  written 
verse  more  or  less,  and  many  of  his  poem  have 
received  extensive  publication  in  the  period- 
ical press.  He  follows  the  occupation  of 
farming-,and  still  resides  in  his  native  county. 
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THE  VOTER'S  DREAM. 
I  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 
I  died,  I  thought,  and  tools;  my  flight 

To  a  city  bright  and  fair; 
And  there  I  came  to  stand  and  wait. 
Just  outside  heaven's  pearly  g'ate. 

And  ask  for  ent'rance  there. 
One  then  came  out  In  spotless  white, 
On  whom  to  look  was  pure  delight; 

I  bowed,  and  said,  my  Lord! 
A  pious  life  I've  Lived  below. 
And  gave  my  monej'  to  bestow 

On  heathen  lands.  Thy  Word. 
And  now  I  come,  most  gracious  Lord, 
To  claim  thy  promised  great  reward, 

And  take  my  mansion  fairl 
He  looked  most  keenly  in  my  eyes. 
Said,  to  my  shame  and  sad  surprise, 

"  How  can  you  enter  there?" 
"Turn  thou,  and  see  that  dark  domain, 
Where  myriads  writhe  in  flre  and  pain, 

The  drunkard's  fearful  doom  I 
See  there  on  flery  billows  ride. 
Your  breth'ren  taken  from  your  side. 

Shut  up  in  endless  gloom ! 
"  Now  on  their  torment  look,  and  tell 
'Why  you  should  not  among  them  dwell! 

Why  claim  a  place  in  heaven? 
When  you  their  danger  saw,  and  worse, 
You  heard  their  cry,  'Remove  the  curse,' 

And  still  no  heed  was  given. 
"Think,  when  for  money  you  would  sell 
The  right  to  send  them  on  to  hell; 

Sell  license  to  ensnare! 
You  prayed  for  them?  Yes  prayed  by  rote. 
And  then  went  up  and  cast  your  vote 

Against  that  mocking  prayer! 
"  Look  on  their  woe  —  those  so  depraved, 
Your  brothers  whom  you  might  have  saved. 

And  tell  me,  if  indeed 
You  could  enjoy  a  place  in  heaven. 
And  see  those  souls  to  torment  driven, 

Those  whom  you  might  have  freed?" 
I  looked  on  that  sulpurous  flre. 
And  on  its  billows  rising  higher, 

I  saw  some  loved  ones  known; 
Their  anguish,  plainly  said,  'You've  failed 
Your  prayers  have  never  once  availed. 

Your  faith  by  works  not  shown." 
In  burning  shame  I  hung  my  head. 
And  to  my  glorious  guide  I  said. 


Oh !  could  I  live  life  o'er, 
I'd  try  to  work  lor  what  I  pray. 
Do  all  I  could  to  put  away 

Sin,  lying  at  my  door. 

And  now  I  know  it  is  not  meet. 
That  I  should  walk  the  golden  street. 

Or  worship  at  Thy  throne ; 
Thy  life  thou'st  sacriflced  for  me: 
Naught  have  T  done  for  them,  or  Thee, 

No  real  pity  shown. 

Shame,  guilt,  remorse,  were  then  so  great, 
I  turned  to  see  once  more  the  gate, 

And  'woke,  mj'  dream  to  know. 
Then,  on  my  knees,  my  breast  I  smote, 
And  promised  God  I'd  never  vote 

Tor  License,  high  or  low. 


ALICE  ARMSTRONG. 

Born  in  1869. 
Since  her  infancy  Miss  Alice  has  resided  in 
St.  Paul,  where  she  graduated  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation.  She  has  always  been  fond 
of  literature,  and  has  written  a  number  of 
very  flue  poems. 

MAIDENHOOD. 

Eighteen  to-day!  and  oh,  what  sadness 

Fills  my  weary,  aching-  heart, 
I  had  thought  that  on  this  anniversary 

Naught  but  joy  would  be  my  part. 
As  a  child  awaits  a  promised  pleasure, 

I  for  years  had  yearned  for  this  — 
Not  that  I  thought  to  be  transported 

Into  realms  of  untold  bliss. 
But  that  my  mind  from  care  were  free 

That  I  might  wander  and  rest  at  will. 
And  dear  ones  with  their  rejoicings 

Would  make  mj^  very  heart  to  thrill. 

'Twas  thus  I  had  thought  to  feel 

As  a  bird  of  the  woods  in  captivity. 
When  from  its  prison,  narrow,  gloomy, 

'Tis  at  length  to  be  set  free. 
Free  to  fly  where  wings  may  take  it  — 

Free  to  rest  when  wings  grow  weary. 
Free  from  all  the  chains  that  bound  it 

And  made  its  young  life  sad  and  dreary. 
Father  of  Mercy!  it  is  not  so 

" Thy  will  be  done!"  not  mine  — 
And  when  life's  long  pilgrimage  is  o'er 

May  my  heart  but  i-est  in  thine. 
Tliou  hast  given  Thy  life  for  me  — 

My  sins  — Tliy  sorrow  have  been,     [head 
The  crown  of  thorns  which  pierced  Thy 

Was  all  for  love  of  men. 
Dear  Father!  I  consecrate  to  Thee  my  life 

Do  thou  but  make  it  good  and  pure; 
For  the  blotted  pages  of  my  past 

Hope  softly  whispers  "  Rest  secure." 
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MRS.  ISABELLA  GARLAND. 

BORX:  Columbus,  Ark.,  Nov.  7, 1836. 
U>.TDER  the  nom  de  plume  of  Daisy  Dell  this 
lady  has  contributed  quite  extensively  to  the 
newspapers  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  She 
was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
left  a  widow  at  fifty.  Her  married  life  was 
comparatively  a  happy  one,  and  was  spent  in 
a  beautiful  little  country  home  which  was 
called  Sunny  Side.  Mrs.  Garland  is  now  a  res- 
ident of  Prescott,  Arkansas. 


A  WISH. 
I  would  I  were  some  fragrant  flower 

Which  blooms  upon  the  hill-side  free. 
Or  haug-s  within  some  leafy  bower, 

I'd  yield  my  beauty  all  to  thee. 
Or,  would  I  were  yon  twinkling  star 

Which  gleams  upon  the  planary  lea; 
I'd  send  my  rays  from  oi-bits  far 

To  light  a  path  on  earth  for  thee. 
Had  I  the  breath  of  the  evening  breeze 

Which  fans  the  foliage  of  the  vale, 
I'd  leave  the  flowers,  and  birds  and  trees 

To  kiss  thy  cheek  with  every  gale. 
O,  little  bird,  lend  me  thy  wing. 

Thy  gentle  voice,  thou  cooing  dove, 
Then  I'll  in  blissful  accents  sing 

To  the  one  I  love  —  so  dearly  love. 


©- 


EAKLT  LOST. 
They  tell  me  earth  is  beautiful  — 

That  birds,  and  streams  and  flowers 
Were  given  to  us  by  Heaven, 

To  cheer  life's  pensive  hours. 
'Tis  true,  in  early  childhood 

My  life  shared  some  of  bliss. 
And  every  breeze  that  fanned  my  brow 

Left  there  a  holy  kiss. 
Tho'  the  dearest  tie  in  nature 

Was  eaiiy  rent  in  twain  — 
My  mother's  tender  voice  was  hushed  — 

None  like  her's  ever  came. 
I  was  so  young  I  did  not  feel 
The  dread  of  earthly  cares. 
Nor  dreamed  the  void  within  my  heart 

Would  ache  in  after  years. 
Yet,  well  do  I  remember, 

Tho'  a  young  and  artless  child, 
When  playmates  would  say  "  mother," 

What  emotions  deep  and  \vild 
Would  an  my  longing,  yearning  heart 

To  feel  that  I  was  left 
In  this  cold,  hollow,  heartless  world 

Of  a  mother's  care  bereft. 
And  since  I've  grown  to  womanhood  — 

Tho'  years  have  passed  away 


Since  my  angel  mother's  eyes  were  closed, 
Her  form  laid  with  the  clay  — 

I  never  see  an  orphan  child  — 
No  matter  Avhen  or  where  —  ' 

But  I  stoop  to  kiss  its  tender  cheek 
Or  stroke  its  golden  hair. 


F.C.  CAMPBELL. 

A  FEW  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Campbell  have 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  He  resides  at 
Millersburg,  Pa. 


A  POLITICAL  PARADE. 
Up  from  the  river,  over  the  hills, 
Comes  the  schooner  "R.  Q.  Mills," 
Neatly  mounted  on  a  wagon  bed 
Drawn  by  horses  tandem  led. 
Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  famous  bride, 
Sat  on  deck  with  rod  aside ; 
Close  by  Thurman  and  his  lady  wise. 
Where  the  night-hawk  lit  the  skies. 
On  the  stern,  with  the  helm  in  his  hand. 
Stood  the  guide  to  give  command ; 
In  the  center  on  wheels  going  round, 
Strange  and  comic  words  were  found. 


MRS.  SUSANNA  W.  DAVIS. 

BORX:   BROOKLYIf,  N.Y. 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Davis  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  local  press.  She  is  now 
engaged  in  a  store  in  Washington,  N.  J. 


SNOW. 

Beautiful  fairies  were  busy  last  night. 
Clothing-  the  earth  in  a  robe  of  white. 
Spreading  with  fingers,  airy  and  light, 

A  carpet  of  softest  down. 
For  the  fairest  one,  the  beautiful  queen. 
Is  married  to  old  king  frost,  I  ween ; 
So  they've  thrown  a  veil  of  snowy  sheen. 

O'er  the  earth  that  was  russet  brown. 
I  saw  from  my  window,  as  I  peeped  out. 
The  tiny  beings,  flitting  about ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  a  merry  shout 

Of  gay  delight. 
Plucking  the  down  from  their  pinions  fair. 
Weaving  garlands  rich  and  rare; 
That  the  dim  old  forests  wreaths  may  wear 

For  the  festive  night. 
Hither  and  thither  silentl5% 
On  the  hill-top  down  in  the  lea, 

Oh  for  the  charity 
Over  all  sin  a  mantle  to  throw, 
As  pure  and  spotless  as  thou, 
Beautifiil  snow,  beautiful  snow. 

Emblem  of  purity. 
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IDA  FRIES. 

Born:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  April  21,  1867. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  stories  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  this  young  writer,   and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  a  regular   contrihutor   to  the 


IDA  FRIES. 

papers  of  her  native  state.  Although  she 
occasionally  writes  poems  she  is  at  her  best 
in  prose.  Miss  Fries  resides  with  her  father 
in  St.  Nicholas,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 
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BABY  ASTRAY. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear, 
With  your  laughing-  eyes  and  sunny  hair? 
What  brought  you  in  this  world  of  pain? 
Perhaps  you  come  on  the  fast  mail  train. 

And  why  did  mother  leave  the  child. 
To  wander  in  the  woods  so  wild? 
Where's  mother,  sweet,  is  she  not  here? 
Surely  she  must  be  somewhere  near. 

There  — do  not  cry  my  little  love. 
Mamma  will  come  to  her  little  dove; 
Lay  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  sweet; 
There  —  the  darling  is  fast  asleep. 

Sleep,  little  angel,  seraphs  draw  near. 
In  garments  so  filmy,  and  airy  and  cheer; 
They  invoke  the  sweet  blessings,  then  flutter 

away. 
And  leave  baby  sleeping  the  livelong  day. 


A  REQUIEM. 

The  hand  that  swept  the  sounding  Lyre, 

With  more  than  mortal  skill; 
The  tender  eyes,  the  heart  of  fire. 

The  gentle  lips  are  still. 
For  her  no  more  the  flowers  bloom 

With  beauty  sweet  and  rare ; 
They  fade  in  yonder  moss-grown  tomb. 

Upon  her  form  so  fair. 
The  birds  that  sang-  in  yonder  lane. 

In  sweet  and  gentle  tones ; 
Now  sing  —  alas !  a  requiem  hymn. 

Their  faithful  friend  is  gone. 


AN  AUTUMN  REVERIE. 
The  shadows  stole  across  the  wall, 

The  sun  was  sinking'  low; 
And  in  the  lurid  western  sky. 

The  world  was  all  aglow. 
The  roses  grew  along  the  ledge. 

The  purple  pansies  nodded  there, 
And  Thyme  and  fragrant  summer  sage, 

Made  sweet  the  evening  air. 
The  Golden-Rod  her  banner  furled. 

Of  vivid  gold  so  bright; 
In  sandy  loam  and  richest  soil. 

She  doth  our  heart  delight. 

My  noble  Lion,  at  my  feet. 

Lay  snoozing  in  the  grass, 
I  wandered  to  my  cool  retreat 

And  watched  the  vessels  pass. 
They  speed  across  the  shining  sea. 

Their  white  sails  fiuttering  wide; 
The  breezes  stir  the  verdant  trees  — 

And  calm  the  flowing  tide. 
And  all  is  sweet  and  calm. 

This  perfect  day  of  days. 
No  strife  nor  fear  of  harm. 

Doth  mar  its  smiling  ways. 
So  ought  this  life  to  be. 

Calm,  undeflled  and  pure; 
Our  faith  in  God  its  fee, 

Our  merits  slow  but  sure. 
Then  what  a  world  of  bliss. 

This  realm  below  would  be; 
The  tears  and  trials  we'd  miss. 

And  all  be  joy  and  glee. 
But  hark !  there  goes  the  bell ! 

Come,  Lion,  we  must  go; 
Return  to  Mother  Earth  as  well. 

And  fancy  it  was  so. 


EXTRACT. 
The  gallant  ship  is  leaving  port. 

Her  sails  are  flying-  wide ; 
People  of  every  kind  and  sort, 

Are  leaning-  o'er  her  side. 
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MRS.  INEZ  M.  POLLARD. 

Born  :  Hodgdon,  Me.,  Dec.  23, 1866. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  two  of  the  poems  of  this 
lady  appeared  iu  the  Yankee  Blade.  Since 
that  liiiR'  hvv  imcms  ha\"L'  appeared  from  time 


MRS.    INEZ  M.  POLLARD. 

to  time  in  the  Aroostook  Times  and  other 
publications.  She  was  married  in  1889  to 
George  Pollard,  with  whom  she  resides  in  her 
native  place.  In  person  Mrs.  Pollard  is  very 
petite,  with  light-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
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UNDER  THE  STARS. 
Under  the  stars  of  heaven 

We  stood,  long  years  ago. 
The  dreamland  stars  so  tender. 

That  smile  upon  life's  woe. 

Only  one  happy  moment 
Under  the  star-lit  skies. 

The  night-bird  flying  heavenward. 
The  love-light  in  her  eyes. 

Under  the  stars  of  heaven, 

The  sky  a  desert  seems ; 
What  is  a  world  of  beauty 

To  one  who  lives  in  dreams ! 

Gone  is  the  radiant  glory. 
Lost  is  the  hallowed  light ; 

My  star  went  out  in  darkness 
Once  on  a  summer's  night. 


MT  SISTER. 
She  went  away  to  the  heavenly  land 

Many  long  years  ago. 
She  went  to  dwell  with  the  holy  band 

Beyond  the  reach  of  woe. 
We  used  to  wander  beside  the  rills 

Once  in  the  happy  days. 
Now  slie  has  gained  the  sunset  hills 

And  walks  in  heaven's  ways. 
Bj'  the  fireside  there's  a  vacant  place, 

A  brightness  lost  to  earth. 
And  I  miss  a  form  of  j'outh  and  grace 

Amid  the  world's  glad  mirth. 
Many  a  summer  has  come  and  fled, 

Roses  have  bloomed  and  died, 
Ei-iends  have  stood  weeping  around  their  dead, 

Since  she  went  from  my  side. 
Would  I  call  her  back  from  heaven's  bliss, 

I,  who  have  known  life's  pain? 
When  I  think  of  home  and  happiness 

Where  the  dear  Savior  reigns? 
No,  in  the  beautiful  Eden  above 

She  is  so  safe  from  care. 
And  I  shall  go  to  those  realms  of  love 

Some  day  and  meet  her  there. 


LOVE'S  BURIAL. 
Here  is  the  beautiful  casket. 

So  frail,  so  wondrously  fair, 
Where  love  lies  quietly  sleeping. 

Enshrouded  in  blossoms  rare. 
Here  are  the  beauteous  snowdrops 

To  clasp  in  the  cold  white  hand; 
Here  are  the  first  spring  violets. 

Emblems  of  love's  fair  land. 
Afar  are  memory's  angels, 

They  are  coming  swiftly  now, 
To  press  one  kiss  of  remembrance 

On  lips,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 
Dear  angels,  touch  very  gently 

The  silken  cords  that  you  hold'. 
As  you  lower  your  precious  burden 

Far  down  in  the  grassy  mold. 
At  last  we  have  seen  love  buried. 

And  some  one  is  left  alone, 
But  up  in  the  heavenly  city, 

We  shall  know,  as  mc  are  known. 


EXTRACT. 

Listen;  do  I  hear  a  footstep? 
Ah!  a  face  with  beauty  rare 

Bends  above  me.  lightly  touching- 
Flower  wreathes  amid  my  hair. 

All  the  Aveary  years  are  gone,  now; 
Can  it  be  my  hair  is  wliite? 

I  am  free  a  while  from  sorrow, 
I  am  young  again  to-uight. 
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MRS.  E.  M.APPLEBURY. 

Born:  Palmyra,  Mo.,  Oct. 21, 1834. 
The  poems  of  this  ladj-  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.    She  was 
married  in  1857  to  James  M.  Applebury,  and 
now  resides  with  her  family  at  Corvallis,M.  T. 


BE  A  HERO. 
Be  a  hero,  my  boy!  but  not  in  war's  strife, 
But  in  every  day  actions,  in  every  day  life; 
Remember  the  injunction  to  lionor  the  truth. 
And   heed   well   the   maxims   of  wisdom  in 

youth. 
Which  shall  guard  thee  from  evil  and  lead 

thee  aright. 
And  make  of  thy  duty  a  perfect  delight. 
Be  not  slothful,  but  rise  each  day  with  the 

sun, 
For  a  day  is  well  ended  if  rightly  begun. 
Be  true  to  thj'self,  thy  country  and  God, 
And  proud  of  a  home  on  America's  sod. 
Serve  well  thy  couutr5'  bj'  obeying-  her  laws, 
And   heed  not   the  world's    sycophantic  ap- 
plause. 
Be  sober  and  earnest  and  do  with  thy  might 
What  God  and  thy  conscience  shall  tell  thee 

is  rig'ht. 
Be  courteous  to  all,  with  reverence  for  age 
That  has  acted  its  part  on  life's  busy  stage. 
Be  kind  to  thy  comrades  who  share  in  thy 

pleasure, 
Thy  own  heart  shall  thrill  with  joy  without 

measure. 
Thy  feet  will  grow  weary  full  soon,  if  you 

stray,  way. 

But  walking-  uprightly,  with  Christ  for  your 
Will  lead  you  to  pastures  of  peace  and  of  joy. 
With  Christ  for  a  pattern,  be  a  hero,  my  boy ! 


^■ 


JOHN  HENRY  TARGETT. 

Born  :  Great  Britain,  Sept.  10, 1866. 
Although  following-   the   occupation    of  a 
farmer,  Mr  Targett  has  found  time  to  write 
quite  a  few    poems.    He  is  now   located  at 
Knightsville,  Indiana. 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY. 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  used  to  play  out  on  the  street,  [voice 

And  oft  I've  been  called  by  my  dear  mother's 
To  come  for  the  baby  to  rock. 
And  then  I  have  grumbled  and  said  to  myself 
I  wish  that  he  had  not  woke  up  [bet 

And  then  she'd  come  out  -n-ith  a  stick  and  you 
I'd  get  there  as  quick  as  I  could. 
'Twas  all  for  my  good  —  twas  all  for  my  good. 
My  mother  corrected  me  so;  [years 

And  I  now  only  wish  slie  would  live  many 
That  I  might  repay  her  kind  acts. 


GRACE  LANE. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  local  press.  She  resides  at  Can- 
ton, Maine. 

THE  HOME  BESIDE  THE  SEA. 
O  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fair. 

Now  spring  is  on  the  waj^: 
Well,  well  I  know  how  brightly  there 

In  joy  the  j'oung-  leaves  play; 
How  sweet  on  winds  of  morn  or  eve 

Tlie  violet's  breath  may  be,— 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  home  by  the  sea. 
The  wild  waves  thunder  on  the  shore 

The  curlew's  restless  cries. 
Unto  my  watching  heart  are  more 

Than  all  earth's  melodies. 
Come  back,  my  ocean  rover  come 

There's  but  one  place  for  me. 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home  — 

My  lone  home  by  tiie  sea. 


CALVIN  GREEN. 

Born:  Albany,  N.Y.,  Dec.  21,  1830. 
Mr.  Green  served  in  the  war  three  years, 
and  returned  from  it  with  shattered  health, 
from  which  he  has  never  recovered.  His  poems 
have  appeared  occasionally  in  the  local  press. 
Mr.  Green  was  married  in  1853  to  Harriet  L. 
Fisher,  and  he  now  resides  at  Hebron,  Wis. 


CHARITY. 

As  tinkling  cymbal  and  sounding  brass  is  he 
Fitly  compared  who  lacketh  Charity, 
And  though  the  gift  of  propliecy  be  given. 
To  understand  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven; 
And  knowledge,  with  all  faith  mountains  to 

move. 
Yet  without  Charity  these  nothing  prove. 
And  though  his  goods  bestow  upon  the  poor 
Who  throng-  his  way,  and  clamor  at  his  door; 
And  though  his  body  to  the  flames  be  given, 
If  void  of  love,  it  goes  for  naught  in  Heaven. 
Long  suffereth  Charity,  yet  continues  kind, 
Vaunteth  not  itself,  nor  enviousb'  inclined; 
Is  not  puffed  up,  and  kindness  shows  to  all. 
Forgoes  her  own,  when  other's  interests  call; 
Not  soon  provoked,  and  evil  thinks  of  none. 
Rejoices  in  the  truth,— wron8--doing-  shuns; 
Endures  all  things,  as  well  as  all  things  bear 
And  ever  hoperh,  ne'er  yielding  to  despair. 
Prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  also 

cease,  [breeze. 

And   knowledge   pass,  as  pass   the  summer 
But  Charity  itself  shall  e'er  endure 
As  guest  with  all  the  holy,  just,  and  pure. 
Now  Love,  Faith,  Hope,  all  the  holy  three 
Abide  with  all,  but  first  stands  Charity 
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HENRY  WINFIELD  PITTS. 

Born:  Pompey,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1846. 
Since  his  youth  Mr.  Pitts  has  written  poems 
more  or  less,  which  have  received  publication 
in  the  periodical  press.  As  a  poet  and  author 
he  has  gained  quite  a  reputation.  In  1885  Mr. 
Pitts  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  V.  Wolcott, 
with  whom  he  now  resides  in  his  native  state 
at  Lincklaen. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

Sleep  on  brave  comrades,  sleep  on; 
Thou'rt  past  the  wild  Rubicon, 
Entombed  in  Liberty's  dell. 
While  tolls  the  National  bell. 
No  more  doth  the  cannons  boom. 
Disturbing-  thy  rest  in  the  tomb; 
Eighteen  weary  years  have  passed 
With  summer's  heat,  torrid  blast! 
Since  the  bugie-horn  was  heard. 
In  a  war-like  sounding  word; 
No  more  doth  gonfalons  float 
O'er  the  battle-field  and  gloat. 

To-day  countless  thousands  mourn 
O'er  brave  men,  and  nation  torn ; 
But  now,  hopeful  peace  doth  reign, 
Since  the  countless  thousands  slain. 
So  let's  gather  wild  flowers 
From  winding  dales  and  bowers. 
And  strew  them  o'er  their  graves. 
For  tyrants  they  routed  and  freed  slaves. 
Oh !    Flora,  proud  goddess  of  flowers. 
Come  forth  from  thy  cerulean  hall. 
Deck  the  graves  of  unknown  heroes  all. 
On  these  green  hills  and  valleys  of  ours. 


^■ 


DR.  CYRUS  A.  BARTOL. 

Born:  Freeport,  Me.,  Arril  30, 1813. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  theological  studies 
Mr.  Bartol  at  once  entered  the  ministry.  In 
1836  he  was  minister  at  large  in  Boston,  and 
the  following  year  settled  at  West  Church, 
which  pulpit  he  has  filled  for  over  fifty  years. 
Dr.  Bartol  has  always  been  active  in  philan- 
thropic movements.  He  has  given  to  the 
press  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  has 
also  written  extensively  for  the  periodical 
press.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  is  well  be- 
loved by  his  congregation  and  is  highly  re- 
spected wherever  he  is  known. 

WILD  ROSES. 
On  nature's  clock  that  runs  a  year. 

Whose  hands  steal  on  to  strike  no  bell. 
Wild  roses  once  again  appear. 

Winsome  as  poets  cannot  tell. 
But  where  is  she  that  loved  these  flowers. 

For  whom  I  plucked  them  every  day? 


The  dial  numbers  all  her  hours ; 

What  is  their  charm,  her  bloom  away? 
Do  they  not  miss  their  steadfast  friend? 

Without  her,  on  each  lonely  stem. 
Their  fragrance  to  the  breeze  they  lend. 

Which  with  them  sings  her  requiem. 

In  vain  does  every  leafy  fold  — 

My  once  fond  sacrifice  —  put  on 
Tints  ruddier  than  virgin  gold, — 

The  sanctifying  temple  gone! 
Better  than  Cain  or  Abel  brought 

My  firstlings  from  the  ledg3'  field, 
I  miss  the  punctual  shrine  I  sought; 

The  altar  sinks,  the  tomb  is  sealed. 
O  faithless  heart,  the  roses  say. 

As  to  his  band  the  Master  said. 
The  soul  in  dust  will  never  sta5' ! 

Have  we  not  risen  from  the  dead? 
Are  there  no  pastures  o'er  my  fence. 

Clearings  and  groves  I  cannot  spy? 
Far  as  may  go  this  glassy  sense, 

TJntraveled  windeth  still  the  sky. 
Each  plant's  ascension  here  below 

Foreshows  full  paradise  above ; 
An  upper  spring  for  truth  we  sow, 
blossom  from  each  grain  of  love. 


R.  M.  MOORE. 

The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  received 
extensive  pubhcation.  He  is  now  a  resident 
of  Loreda,  Texas. 

THE  TWO. 
Two  there  are,  who  sell  their  honor. 

Vilely  sell  themselves  to  lust— 
Name  and  fame  in  base  dishonor. 

Flung  as  jewels  in  the  dust. 
He  with  brow  and  bearing  shameless. 

Walks  abroad  with  haughty  mien ; 
She  is  marked  with  stigma  nameless. 

Scorned  and  shunned  wherever  seen. 
He  rejoices  in  his  sinning; 

She  repents  her  thoughtless  crime; 
Smiles  await  him,  sweet  and  cunning; 

Frowns  pursue  her  thro'  all  time. 
He  was  strong  and  bold  and  heartless. 

And  so  laid  his  toils  in  guile ; 
She  WHS  young,  untaught  and  artless. 

Saw  no  guile  beneath  his  smile. 
He  is  honored  on  the  highway ; 

She  dishonored  everywhere; 
Yea,  is  taunted  on  the  by-way. 

As  forbidden  even  there. 
Why  this  difference?    Answer  clearly ; 

Right  and  truth  alike  demand. 
Why  thus  punish  one  severely? 

Read  again  God's  great  command. 
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MRS.  LAURA  T.  MURPHY. 

Born:  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  May  18, 1863. 
After  receiving-  a  good  education  this  lady 
commenced  teaching-  in  1883,  and -was  married 
two  years  later  to  Samuel  Murphy.  Since  1885 


MBS.   LAURA  THRALL    MURPHY. 

Mrs.  Murphy  has  written  considerable  poetry 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Barnesville  Repub- 
lican, Enterprise,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
numerous  other  publications.  She  still  re- 
sides in  her  native  county. 
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THE  VISIONS  OF  YOUTH. 
Beautiful  visions  of  life's  bright  morn; 
Hopes  that  by  tempests  are  rudely  torn; 
Islands  of  ease  among  crystal  seas; 
Youth's  sunny  dreams  number  all  o-f  these. 
Castles  of  cobweb  that  rudely  fall. 
Towers,  and  turrets,  and  spire  and  wall; 
With  the  glittering  mine  where  rubies  shine, 
'Mid  groves  of  Calla  and  Columbine. 

The  scene  is  painted  o'er  and  o'er. 
From  shady  grove  to  shelving  shore. 
By  fancy  free  with  her  magic  glee. 
Gilding  each  flower,  and  leaf  and  tree. 
There  are  strains  of  music,  strangely  sweet. 
Played  to  the  twinkling  of  merrj'  feet. 
And  hearts  keep  time  to  the  merry  chime 
That  echoes,  for  aye,  o'er  the  seas  of  time. 
The  ladder  of  fame  uprises  there, 
Bedecked  with  flowers  and  jewels  rare. 


On  its  treacherous  rounds  are  roses  bound. 
And  music  deadens  the  warning  sound, 
'Till  ambition  is  hurled  to  the  gulf  below. 
And  the  waters  di-if  t  on  with  unceasing  flow ; 
But  the  roses  fair  and  jewels  rare 
Still  cling-  to  the  ladder  —  a  hollow  snare. 
Oh,  fair  and  beautiful  dreams  of  youth! 
Ye  shrivel  to  dross  in  the  fires  of  truth. 
The  islands  of  ease  with  their  waving-  trees. 
And  the  music   wafted   through   perfumed 

breeze. 
The  castles,  and  jewels,  and  ladder  of  fame 
Withstand  not  the  force  of  the  pitiless  flame, 
And  storms  beat  o'er  and  wash  the  shore 
That  youthful  feet  shall  tread  no  more. 
The  seas  of  Time  dry  up  at  last. 
And  their  ashes  drift  to  the  hollow  past ; 
But  memory  clings  to  the  broken  strings: 
Life's  first  sweet  songs  she  forever  sings. 


THE  BRAVE  THREE  HUNDRED. 

Thermopylae !  Thermopylae ! 

The  bloody  rocks  beside  the  sea 

Shall  be  a  monument  of  fame 

To  those  who  fell  in  Sparta's  name. 

And  there  the  waves  shall  ever  sing 

A  never-ending  requiem. 

Leonidas  all  praise  be  thine. 

Thy  name  through  future  ages  shine, 

Far  nobler  death  in  freedom's  cause. 

Than  servile  life  'neath  tyrant's  laws; 

And  still  they  A^oice  the  patriot  cheers, 

Though  echoed  through  two  thousand  years. 

When  Xerxes  with  his  Persian  train 

Encamped  upon  the  Trachais  plain. 

And  caused  the  Phocian  guard  to  flee. 

And  took  the  pass  Thermopylae, 

Leonidas,  in  brave  despair. 

His  band  of  Spartans  gathered  there. 

Three  million  strong  was  Xerxes'  host. 

The  Persian  flower  their  leader's  boast; 

At  midnight  on  their  arms  they  slept 

While  Sparta's  band  upon  them  crept. 

Forth  flashed  Leonidas'  sword  from  sheath. 

And  then  began  the  work  of  death. 

Cries,  shrieks,  confusion,  Persians  start 

The  life-blood  gurgling-  from  their  hearts. 

While  Sparta's  gallant  band  of  men 

Cuts  the  huge  Persian  ranks  in  twain; 

Driving  them  backward  through  the  pass, 

An  undistinguishable  mass. 

Then,  in  the  darkness,  Persians  drew 

And  thousands  of  their  brethren  slew. 

And,  hurrying  fi-om  the  Spartan's  cry 

Fled  through  the  pass  Thermopylae. 

Oh !  what  a  tale  the  morning  told  — 

Full  twenty  thousand  Persians  bold. 

Lay  stretched  in  death  upon  the  field! 
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■While  in  the  pass  the  Spartans  stood; 

Nor  would  thej-  fly  nor  would  they  yield. 

And  there  Leonidas  cheered  his  band 

And  told  them  at  their  post  to  stand ; 

Though  death  was  even  then  at  hand. 

For  Epialtes,  traitorous  slave, 

A  secret  pass  the  Persians  gave, 

And  led  a  legion  to  their  rear 

Who  now  in  close  array  appear; 

"While,  in  the  front,  a  million  stand 

Fast  closing  in  the  valiant  hand. 

Then,  hemmed  within  this  narrow  round. 

The  walls  of  solid  rock  resound 

"With  "  Stand  ye  Spartans,"  '•  Bravely  stand, 

To  die  for  your  beloved  land." 

Now,  closed  with  a  tremendous  shock 

And  force  that  shook  the  solid  rock, 

The  Persian  force  but  back  recoil 

In  terror  frora  the  dread  turmoil; 

For  in  that  brief,  yet  bloody  thrust, 

A  thousand  Persians  "  bit  the  dust;" 

And  horror  filled  their  hearts  to  see 

Ked  blood  run  through  Thermopylae. 

The  clamor  seemed  to  shake  the  sky. 

Blood  tinged  the  waves  that  floated  by. 

Still  in  the  Gate  to  Greece  they  stand, 

That  faithful  and  immortal  band 

"With  rigid  brow,  deei)-knotted  breath  — 

Still  dauntless  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

Three  times  the  Persians  onslaught  made; 

But  back  recoiled  from  Spartan  blade. 

The  fourth,  made  weak  by  grievous  wounds, 

They  feebly  fighting  sank  to  ground. 

And  dying  gave  their  country  fame 

In  Persia's  never-ending  shame. 

The  wondrous  news  spread  east  and  west, 
And  hope  inspired  the  Grecian  breast; 
Quick  flew  to  arms  her  gallant  sons. 
Though  few,  none  death  and  danger  shuns; 
For,  if  they  falter,  comrades  crj- 
"  Think  of  the  pass,  Thermopylae." 
"Three  hundred  'gainst  three  million  stood 
And  shed  for  Greece  their  valiant  blood." 
"  So  let  us  die  for  liberty 
Ere  we  to  Persia  bow  the  knee." 
Bravely  they  fought  and  victory  won. 
Though  bought  by  many  a  gallant  son. 

From  Salamis  and  Old  Platae. 

The  terror-stricken  Persians  flee, 

Till  not  a  soldier,  foot  or  horse, 

Eemains  of  that  prodigious  force. 

Thermopylae  had  led  the  way 

To  Greece's  wondrous  victory! 

A  monument  of  grateful  praise 

Was  o'er  the  brave  three  hundred  raised. 

Upreared  above  Thermopylae. 

And  looking  'cross  to  Old  Platae: 

But,  nobler  far,  Leonidas'  part 

Is  throned  in  every  patriot's  heart. 


MRS.    ELLEX    PATTOX. 

BoRx;  Hiram,  0.,  May  8, 1834. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1864  to  David  Pat- 
ton,  with  whom  she  now  resides  at  Atchison, 
Kansas.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Standard  and  many  of  the  leading 
Ohio  periodicals. 


AMONG  THE  GRAPES. 
I  sit  upon  the  hill-side  slope,  the  day  is  dying 

slow. 
And  all  the  idle  autumn  winds  are  wandering 

to  and  fro ; 
The  western  sky  is  glorified  with  mingled  gray 

and  gold. 
While  night  shakes    out   her  shining  robes, 

with  odors  in  each  fold. 
And  all  the  while  sad  whip-poor-will. 
Pipes  forth  his  song  beyond  the  hill. 
The  song  repeated  o'er  and  o'er,  it  holds  a 

vague  u  nrest. 
As  if  the  mystery  of  grief  were  trembling  in 

thy  breast; 
As  if  the  heart  of  nature  was  stirred  with 

some  swift  pain. 
And  you  uttered  it  for  her  in  verse,  again  and 

once  again. 
Tou  make  me  sad,  sweet  whip-poor-will. 
Piping  your  song  beyond  the  hill. 
All  'round  about  me  vine  leaves  are  curling  in 

the  breeze. 
And  purple  grapes  breathe  incense,  that  floats 

above  the  trees; 
The  chalice  of  the  night-wind  is  filled  with 

subtle  wine ; 
In  this  enchanted  atmosphere  I  weave  my 

dream  J-  rhyme; 
While  minor  tones  of  whip-poor-will 
3Iake  melody  beyond  the  hill. 
All  the  ruby  globes  around  me  seem  whisper- 
ing of  a  time 
When  all  their  purple  hearts  will  be  exhaled 

in  wine. 
Must  everything  be  crushed  till  it  yields  its 

finest  sweet? 
Must  gold  lie  in  the  crucible  and  feel  the  fur- 
nace heat? 
My  answer  comes  from  whip-poor-will, 
"^'ho  sings  his  plaintive  ditty  still. 
Grapes,  gold  and  hearts  are  crushed,  or  feel 

the  touch  of  fire; 
So  in  the  martyr  flames  I  sit  and  tune  my 

trembling  lyre. 

0  band  of  pain  that  holds  me  fast,  yet  leaves 

me  strength  to  sing, 
Up  broken    stairways    of   my   heart,    praise 
climbs  to  Christ  our  King. 

1  join  the  flute-voiced  whip-poor-will. 
Who  chants  his  anthem  o'er  the  hill. 
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AUGUSTUS  CURREY. 

Born:  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  17, 1836. 

Since  the  age  of  twelve  Mr.  Currey  has  writ- 
ten verses  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  for 
tlie  pleasure  of  his  friends  on  special  occa- 
sions. His  poems  have  appeared  mainly 
through  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Living  Church, 
from  whicli  they  have  been  extensively  copied 
by  the  periodical  press.    In   1884  Mr.  Currey 


AUGUSTUS    CURREY. 

published  The  Sower,  an  illustrated  book  of 
poems  that  received  a  large  sale  and  met  with 
the  highest  praise  from  both  press  and  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Currey  was  married  in  1860  to  Eliza- 
beth Clark;  two  children  were  born  to  them, 
but  he  had  the  double  misfortune  of  their 
loss  — one  died  when  but  fifteen  months  old, 
and  the  other  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Mr. 
Currey  moved  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  in  the 
year  1863,  and  remained  in  that  city  nearly 
twenty  years,  being  connected  with  the  Wes- 
tern Union  Telegraph  Company  and  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiney  railroad,  un- 
til compelled  by  illness  to  resign  his  position; 
and  he  then  returned  to  Detroit,  and  still  re- 
sides there.  Having  regained  liis  health,  Mr. 
Currey  is  again  actively  engaged  in  business, 
and  is  manager  of  the  Detroit  Car  Service 
Association.  In  the  near  future  a  volume  of 
the  collected  poems  of  Mr.  Currey  will  be  is- 
sued from  the  press. 


TOIL  ON  AND   WAIT. 
Toil  on  and  wait. 
Oh  soul  insatiate! 
God's  time-locks  on  his  gate 
Fulfill  your  hour  of  fate; 
Be  not  disconsolate, 
Toil  on  and  wait. 
Toil  on  and  wait. 
Nor  let  your  zeal  abate; 
You  do  not  know 
If  they  be  fast  or  slow. 
There  is  no  point  to  show 
The  hour  for  you  to  go 
Through,  and  beyond,  the  gate: 
Toil  on  and  wait. 

Toil  on  and  wait. 

You  can  not  delegate 

Your  task  to  any  mate, 

And  he  alone  is  great 

Who  plows  his  furrows  straight 

Himself,  to  Heaven's  gate: 

Toil  on  and  wait. 

Toil  on  and  wait 

With  God  most  intimate, 

Your  years  are  few. 

Do  what  you  have  to  do 

Well,  and  when  comes  to  you 

Summons,  and  life  is  through. 

Then  it  will  not  belate: 

Toil  on  and  wait. 
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WHICH  WILL  IT  BE. 

Which  will  it  be?  As  the  day  dechnes. 

And  two  souls  walk  together. 
And   look  at   the  spot  where  the  sun   still 
shines. 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
Tbey  talk  of  their  lives  since  love  began. 

And  the  two  walk  on  together: 
A  tender  woman ;  a  robust  man; 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
Alone  they  wander  as  night  shuts  down. 

And  held  by  a  mystic  tether; 
One  path  they  walk,  as  they  leave  the  town. 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
And   the    morning  dawns  on  a  new  grave, 
cleft 

In  the  sand,  on  the  withered  heather. 
And  one  is  away  and  one  is  bereft; 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
And  the  bright  sun  glows,  as  his  face  looks 
down. 

And  the  cold  world  cares  not  whether 
It  be  two,  or  one,  that  returns  to  town. 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
But  the  lonely  soul  that  is  left,  well  knows. 

Of  the  unseen  mystic  tether. 
That  holds  its  gaze  where  love-light  glows. 

In  the  beautiful  autumn  weather. 
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SUBMISSION. 
Two  lonesome  souls,  at  set  of  sun, 
Sit  where  life's  turbid  waters  run, 

And,  looking  west, 
Say,  as  they  see  the  sun  g-o  down 
Behind  two  graves  beyond  the  town, 

"  What  is,  is  best." 
About  them  hordes  of  children  play 
Beneath  the  sun's  departing-  ray, 

Tet  do  not  bear 
To  these  two  lonesome  souls  a  tone 
Of  comfort,  for  they  sit  and  moan: 

"  Ours  are  not  there." 
They  were,  but  now  their  noiseless  feet, 
Tread,  in  their  play,  some  far  retreat  — 

Yet  one  so  pure 
There  is  no  need  to  call  them  in 
Each  night,  through  fears  of  hurt  or  sin 

And  keep  secure. 
For  where  they  wander  brightest  eyes 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  while  love  supplies 

All  wants,  and  yet. 
If  they  be  ours,  in  spite  of  fate, 
These  hearts,  rememb'ring  it  is  death 

Cannot  forget. 
We  are  two  lonesome  souls,  decreed 
To  lonesome  lives,  with  hearts  that  bleed, 

Though  Woodmere's  crest 
Holds  only  underneath  its  sod 
The  casket,  and  the  children's  God 

Knew  what  was  best. 
And  we  say  not,  "They  are  no  more;" 
But,  "Only  living  gone  before:" 

And  calmly  wait 
The  time  when  we  shall,  one  by  one, 
Go  down  some  evening  with  the  sun 

Through  Woodmere's  gate. 
And  feel  we  are  not  going  where 
There  are  no  loving  ones  to  care, 

No  lips  to  press, 
Since,  long,  ago,  our  children  went 
Beyond  this  world  of  discontent 

And  this  distress. 
That  leads  two  lonesome,  tearful  souls. 
To  sit  where  life's  dull  river  rolls. 

And,  looking  west. 
Say,  as  they  see  the  sun  go  down 
Behind  two  graves  beyond  the  town, 

"What  is,  is  best." 
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WHO  DOES  NOT  SERVE. 
Who  does  not  serve?    Who  stands  aloof. 
Strong-willed  and  free  and  fashion  proof? 
In  a  degree,  I  think  we  all 
Are  held  to  answer  some  one's  call. 
The  richest  bends  his  lordly  neck. 
And  interests  holds  his  will  in  check; 
If  none  there  were  his  gold  to  use, 
He  died  amid  his  wealth  profuse. 


The  vilest  beggar  could  no  more 
Than  he,  who  rich,  must  still  implore 
The  willing  hand  to  help  him  through 
The  thousand  deeds  he  wills  to  do. 
There  are  some  evils,  it  is  true, 
I  wish  were  bettered  —  so  do  you ; 
But  is  it  not  often,  honest  friend. 
Our  hopes  but  for  some  selfish  end? 
If  you  were  rich,  as  you  are  poor, 
Would  you  feel  called  to  give  or  care, 
Or  would  you  serve  your  altered  lot 
As  now,  by  keeping  all  you  got? 
Is  not  full  half  our  hue  and  cry 
The  selfishness  of  you  and  I? 
If  all  men  on  a  level  stood 
Who  then  would  gain  the  utmost  good? 

Why  he  who  worked  while  others  slept, 
Lived  frugal,  saved  and  closely  kept. 
Until  at  last  —  you  must  allow. 
The  world  stood  then  as  it  does  now. 
Who  does  not  serve?    Why  he  who  best 
Has  saved  and  served  above  the  rest, 
Finds  with  his  gains  as  cares  appall. 
The  wealthy  serves  the  most  of  all. 
Who  does  not  serve?    My  serving  friend, 
Take  heart  and  learn  that  labors  lend 
Great  peace  in  this  laborious  lot  — 
To  those  who  serve  and  murmur  not. 
For  envy  makes  this  life  a  hell 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell, 
And  he  who  serves  and  envies,  he 
It  is  that  sups  with  misery. 


WHAT  IS  FOURTH  OF  JULY? 

EXTRACT. 

What  is  the  fourth  of  July  I  wonder? 

When   the    crackers    pop    and   the    cannons 

thunder; 
When  fair-faced  girls  and  rollicking  boys 
Unite  in  making  such  terrible  noise ; 
And    old  and   young,  in   their  best   clothes 

dressed. 
Go  ou*  to  celebrate  with  such  zest. 
When  grandma  smiles  as  grandpa  says: 
"It  was  just  the  same  in  our  youthful  days, 
And  there  seems  no  change  in  the  good  old 

way. 
Of  holding  in  honor  our  natal  day." 
And  yet  to  a  young  child  looking  down 
On  the  crazy  crowd  and  the  noisy  town, 
A  wee  little  wonder  comes  peeping  in, 
As  to  what  folks  mean  by  the  deafening  din. 
And  so  I  have  read  of  the  reason  why 
We  all  are  so  glad  on  the  fourth  of  July; 
And  I  speak  of  the  time  in  the  far-ofif  past. 
When  out  of  the  darkness,  overcast. 
Came  creeping  a  spirit  which  made  men  free 
With  the  touch  she  gave  them  of  liberty. 
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ISAAC  MCLELLAX. 

Born:  Portland,  Me.,  May  21, 1806. 
Several  Tolumes  of  poems  have  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  this  writer.    Three  were  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  entitled  Fall  of  the  Indian, 
The  Year,  and  Mount  Auburn.  In  1886  he  pub- 
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ISAAC  M'LELLAN. 

lished  a  neat  volume  of  some  two  hundi'ed 
and  seventy-two  pages,  entitled  Poems  of  the 
Rod  and  Gun,  which  has  been  well  and  favor- 
ably received.  Mr.  McLellan  is  now  a  resident 
of  Long  Island  at  Greenport. 


SEA-GULL. 
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Sea-bird,  skimmer  of  the  waves, 
Wliither  doth  thy  journey  tend? 

Is  It  to  some  southern  shore, 
Where  the  meadow-ruslies  bend,- 

Where  the  oi-ange-blossoms  blow, 
Where  the  aloe  and  the  palm 

Flourish,  and  mag-nclias  glow, 
Filling-  all  the  air  with  balm? 

Rather  is  thy  pilgrim  wing- 
Fleeting-  to  some  northern  bar. 

Where  the  rocliy  reef  juts  out. 
And  the  sand-beach  stretches  far? 

There  in  hot  and  sih-ery  sand 
All  thy  pearly  eg-g-s  to  lay, 

There  to  teach  thy  little  brood 
O'er  the  tumbling-  surf  to  play. 

Hap'ly  sailing-  o'er  the  brine. 
Painted  'gainst  a  lurid  sky. 


On  the  gray  horizon's  verge 

Thou  dost  even  now  descry 
Some  lone  bark  with  shatter'd  mast, 

Bulwarks  swept,  and  ragged  sail, 
Fig-htiug  with  the  ocean-blast, 

Lost  in  shipwreck  and  in  gale. 
Restless,  roving,  lonely  bird. 

Wanderer  of  the  pathless  seas. 
Now  where  tropic  woods  are  stirr'd. 

Now  where  floating  icebergs  freeze; 
Seldom  doth  the  solid  shore 

See  thy  wings  expand  uo  more. 


ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 
I  wander  daily  by  thy  shore, 

Thy  rocky  shore,  Long  Island  Sound, 
And  in  my  little  boat  explore 

The  secrets  of  thy  depths  profound. 
I  trace  the  great  brown  rocks  far  down, 

O'er  which  the  salt  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
Encrusted  with  their  rugged  shells. 

Rocks  where  the  ribbou'd  seaweeds  grow; 
And  there  the  glancing  fish  I  view, 

The  weakfish  and  the  dusky  bass; 
The  bergalls  and  the  blackfish  schools, 

And  silvery  porgees  as  they  pass. 

Fast-anchor'd  in  my  swinging  boat. 

The  welcome  nibble  to  await, 
I  feel  the  sheepshead  at  the  line. 

The  sea-bass  tugging  at  the  bait; 
And  as  I  gaze  across  the  wave 

I  see  the  shining  sturgeon  leap. 
Springing  in  air  with  sudden  flash. 

Then  splashing,  plunging  to  the  deep; 
I  see  the  porpoise  schools  sweep  by. 

In  sportive  gambolings  at  their  play. 
Puffing  and  snorting  as  they  rise, 

Wheeling-  and  tumbling  on  their  way: 
And  never  wearied  in  my  gaze 

As  o'er  the  blue  expanse  it  roams. 
Viewing  the  endless  billows  roll. 

White-crested  with  the  3'easty  foams. 


THE  SHOT  AT  THE  START. 
The  sun  had  tipt  the  horizon's  edge. 

Launching  in  air  a  shaft  of  gold. 
Across  the  stream,  athwart  the  sedge. 

And  where  the  rippling  currents  roll'd; 
A  boat  was  pushing  from  the  shore, 

A  fowler's  heart  beat  high  with  glee, 
Tet  ere  the  boatman  touch'dan  oar. 

To  reach  the  wooded  island  near. 
An  early  flock,  on  rvishing  wing. 

Flew  o'er  the  stream's  pellucid  face ; 
When  sudden  report  did  ring. 

And  ceas'd  a  wild  duck  from  the  race. 
The  artist  hath  depicted  well 
Tha  "Starting  Shot,"  and  what  befell. 
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ISAAC  BASSETT  CHOATE. 

Born:  Naples,  Me.,  July  13, 1833. 

Aeter  graduating-  in  1862  at  Bowdoin  college, 
Isaac  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  three  years  later.  Mr.  Choate  has 
written  nearly  a  hundred  poems  which  have 
received  publication,  and  has  also  written 
considerable  prose.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  DOOM  OP  ESCOUBLAC. 

The  angry  winds  come  fierce  and  strong,— 
Blow  fresh  from  off  the  western  sea. 

And  rave  around  the  cliffs  along 
The  coast  of  Brittany. 

The  white  sea-foam  is  upward  borne, 
And  wildly  driven  before  the  gale. 

Like  flying-  shreds  of  canvas  torn 
Off  from  a  tattered  sail. 

The  waves  break  round  the  rocks  that  stand 
Like  giant  warders  old  and  gray ; 

They  chase  eacli  other  up  the  sand. 
Within  the  curving  bay. 

In  clefts  the  cedars  rooted  fast. 
Lean  landward  with  a  frightened  look, 

As  if  with  terror  of  the  blast 
Their  withering  branches  shook. 

And  on  the  shore  the  shining  sands 
Are  piled  in  dunes  or  smoothed  to  plains. 

As  though  unseen,  unresting  hands 
Were  turning  countless  grains. 

Those  shifting  sands  turn  evermore 
Only  one  way,  like  drifting  snow. 

The  breezes  blowing  off  that  shore. 
So  soft  and  gently  go. 

Over  moist  meadow  lands  they  pass  — 
Those  creeping-  sands  —  with  stealthly  care, 

Where  larks  nest  in  the  tufted  grass. 
And  flowers  scent  the  air. 

They  fill  the  ditches  in  the  field. 
And  thirsty  drink  the  runnels  dry. 

So  draught  the  flag  and  iris  yield. 
The  lilies  droop  and  die. 

The  meadow  to  a  desert  turns, 
Above  its  cold,  wet,  springy  earth 

The  glittering  sand  in  summer  bui'ns 
Like  embers  on  the  hearth. 

Upon  the  slope  the  orchard  trees 
Show  only  branches  bleaching  white, 

Beneath  the  sand  the  trunks  of  these 
Are  hidden  from  the  sight. 

And  many  alow  straw-thatched  abode 

Of  village  folk  and  fisher  crew. 
That  used  to  line  a  winding  road, 

Has  vanished  from  the  view. 


Only  the  chapel  spire  now  stands 

Where  stood  the  hamlet  ages  back. 
Above  the  sifting,  sliding  sands 

That  cover  Escoublac. 
The  neighbors  still  a  tale  repeat. 

Told  of  a  winter's  evening  wild. 
When  wandered  through  that  village  street, 

A  beggar  and  his  child. 
They  asked  for  shelter  from  the  storm  — 

The  furious  storm  from  off  the  bay  — 
From  every  cosy  cabin  warm 

The  two  were  turned  away. 
And  when  they  stood  in  helpless  plight. 

Their  prayer  refused  at  every  door. 
The  old  man  plucked  three  hairs  so  white. 

And  blew  them  toward  the  shore. 
And  ever  since,  instead  of  rains. 

Instead  of  feathery  flakes  of  snow. 
Those  blasts    have   brought    sharp   cutting 
grains 

Of  sand  when  e'er  they  blow. 


SELMAWARE  PAINE. 

Born:  Bangor,  Maine. 
Miss  Paine  still  resides  in  her  native  town 
with  her  father,  Hon.  Albert  W.  Paine.  Miss 
Paine  has  written  quite  a  few  poems  that 
have  received  publication,  all  of  which  have 
been  well  and  favorably  commented  upon. 


SINGING  PRAISES. 
They  pictured  heaven  in  by-gone  days 

With  angel  hosts  that  sang 
For  aye  and  aye  the  Maker's  praise. 
While  all  along  the  heavenly  ways 

The  harps  celestial  rang. 

But  now  a  centtirj'  more  wise 

Rejects  the  simple  loi-e; 
And  yet  perchance  within  it  lies 
A  truth  from  wise  and  prudent  eyes. 

Concealed  as  once  of  yore. 
What  fragrant  fields  the  angel  feet 

May  tread,  I  do  not  know ; 
What  words  the  angel  lips  repeat. 
What  seeds  of  kindness  fair  and  sweet 

The  angel  hands  may  sow. 
But  this  I  know,  the  heart  that  stays 

On  earth,  and  bears  its  part, 
And  sings  the  while  its  Maker's  praise 
On  stormy  and  on  sunny  days— 

That  is  the  heavenly  heart. 
I  think  when  such  a  heart  is  freed 

From  cumbering  clay,  that  where 
The  thought  and  love  are  word  and  deed, 
Unconsciously,  its  grateful  need 

Will  change  to  music  there. 
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HORATIO  NELSON  POWERS. 

Born  :  Aiienia,  N.  Y.,  April  30, 1838. 
Graduating  at  Union  college  in  1850,  he  after- 
ward attended  a  theological  seminary,  and  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  New  York  Trinity  church. 
He  has  since  teen  rector  of  several  prominent 
churches,  and  is  now  rector  of  Christ  church, 
Piermont,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Powers  has  pubUshed 
Through  the  Year,  Poems  — Early  and  Late, 
and  Ten  Years  of  Song-,  which  latter  work  ap- 
peared in  1887. 


ONE  YEAR. 


A  year  of  sweets  — a  little  year 

That  vanished  with  our  darling's  breath: 
Sosti-ange!  doth  not  yet  appear 

What  is  the  blessing  hid  in  death. 

One  little  year,  yet  oh !  how  long, 
With  such  a  love  as  made  our  light: 

Each  day  was  a  deUcious  song, 

Whose  rapture  lasted  through  the  night. 

There  came  with  him  the  keener  sense 
Of  what  the  perfect  Ufe  may  be; 

And  sad  years  had  their  recompense 
In  what  he  gave  unknowingly. 

The  household  voices  caught  his  glee, 

The  tasks  of  home  were  changed  to  play: 

The  freshness  of  his  infancy 

On  every  pleasant  prospect  lay. 

How  restful  the  contented  heart 
Held  his  rare  sweetness  to  its  core. 

And  turned  from  empty  shows  apart  — 
Kich  in  his  riches  more  and  more. 

O  shining  brow  and  golden  hair 

And  eyes  that  looked  beyond  the  blue ! 

Dear  face,  that  grew  from  fair  to  fair. 
The  same,  yet  always  something  new! 

A  sweeter  dream  who  ever  dreamed 
Than  came  with  his  soft  lips  to  ours? 

Blent  with  his  life,  our  being  seemed - 
Drowned  in  the  glowing  soul  of  flowers. 

All  through  the  years  his  beauty  shone; 

His  path  and  ours  appeared  the  same; 
And  every  good  we  called  our  own 

Was  linked  with  his  beloved  name. 

O  heart  of  God  that  pities  all ! 

O  love  that  gives  and  takes  away! 
Confused  and  faint,  on  Thee  we  fall. 

Yet  know  not  how  we  ought  to  pray. 

Save  this,  that  in  our  doubt  and  fear 
We  wait  as  loving  ehildi-en  should. 

We  cannot  see  nor  far  nor  near. 

But  trust  that  somehow  all  is  good. 
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EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR. 

Born:  Henniker,  N.  H.,  Oct.  10,  1838. 
She  received  her  early  education  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  subsequently  removing  to  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  where  she  has  since  resided.  Her  volumes 
of  verse  are  Poems,  and  A  Russian  Journey. 
She  has  contributed  largely  to  periodicals. 


MOSCOW  BELLS. 
That  distant  chime!  As  soft  itsM"ells, 

What  memories  o'er  me  steal! 
Again  I  hear  the  Moscow  bells 

Across  the  moorland  peal ! 
The  beUs  that  rock  the  Kremhn  tower 

Like  a  strong  wind,  to  and  fro, — 
Silver-sweet  in  its  topmost  bower, 

And  the  thunder's  boom  below. 
They  say  that  oft  at  Eastern  dawn 

When  all  the  world  is  fair, 
God's  angels  out  of  heaven  are  drawn 

To  list  the  music  there. 
And  while  the  rose-clouds  with  the  breeze 

Drift  onward, —  like  a  dream. 
High  in  the  ether's  pearly  seas 

Their  radiant  faces  gleam. 
O  when  some  Merlin  with  his  spells 

A  new  delight  would  bring. 
Say :  I  will  hear  the  Moscow  bells 

Across  the  moorland  i-ing! 
The  bells  that  rock  the  Kremlin  tower 

Like  a  strong  wind,  to  and  fro, — 
SHver-sweet  in  its  topmost  bower. 

And  the  thunder's  boom  below! 


FORWARD. 
Dreamer,  waiting  for  darkness  with  sorrowful, 
drooping  e5'es. 
Linger  not  in  the  vallej',  bemoaning  the  day 
that  is  done ! 
Climb  the  eastern  mountains  and  welcome  the 
rosy  skies  — 
Never  yet  was  the  setting  so  fair  as  the  ris- 
ing sun ! 
Dear  is  the  past ;  its  treasures  we  hold  in  our 
hearts  for  aye; 
Woe  to  the  hand   that  would   scatter  one 
wreath  of  its  garnered  flowers ; 
But  larger  blessing  and  honor  will  come  with 
the  waking  day  — 
Hail,  then.  To-morrow,  nor  tarry  with  Yester- 
day's ghostly  hours  I 
Mark  how  the  summers  hasten  through  blos- 
soming fields  of  June 
To  the  purple  lanes  of  the  vintage  and  levels  of 

golden  corn; 
"Splendors  of  life  I  lavish,"  runs  nature's  ex- 
ultant rune, 
"For  mj^riads  press  to  follow,  and  the  rarest 
are  yet  unborn." 
C 
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ANNA  C.  L.  BOTTA. 

Born  :  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1838. 
This  lady  was  educated  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
began  early  to  write  for  literary  periodicals. 
Mrs.  Botta's  style  is  musical,  elegant  and  fin- 
ished. Among  her  best  poems  are  Paul  at 
Athens,  Webster  Books,  and  Wasted  Foun- 
tains. She  has  published  in  periodicals  num- 
erous stories,  essays  and  criticisms,  and  has 
edited  various  works.  A  new  edition  of  her 
poems  appeared  in  1884. 
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THE  DUTMB  CREATION. 

Deal  kindly  with  those  speechless  ones. 
That  throng  our  gladsome  earth ; 

Say  not  the  bounteous  gift  of  life 
Alone  is  nothing  worth. 

What  though  with  mournful  memories 

They  sigh  not  for  the  past? 
What  though  their  ever  joyous  Now 

No  future  overcast? 

No  aspirations  fill  their  breast 

With  longings  undefined: 
They  hve,  they  love,  and  they  are  blest. 

For  what  they  seek  they  find. 

They  see  no  mystery  in  the  stars. 

No  wonder  in  the  plain; 
And  Life's  enigma  wakes  in  them 

No  questions  dark  and  vain. 

To  them  earth  is  a  final  home, 

A  bright  and  blest  abode; 
Their  lives  unconsciously  flow  on 

In  harmony  with  God. 

To  this  fair  world  our  human  hearts 
Their  hopes  and  longings  bring, 

And  o'er  its  beauty  and  its  bloom 
Their  own  dark  shadows  fiing. 

Between  the  future  and  the  past 

In  wUd  unrest  we  stand: 
And  ever  as  our  feet  advance, 

Retreats  the  promised  land. 

And  though  Love,  Fame,  and  Wealth  and 
Power, 

Bind  in  theh*  gilded  bond. 
We  pine  to  grasp  the  unattained. 

The  something  stUl  beyond. 

And,  beating  on  their  prison  bars, 

Our  spirits  asJs  more  room. 
And  with  unanswered  questionings. 

They  pierce  beyond  the  tomb. 

Then  say  thou  not,  oh  doubtful  heart. 

There  is  no  hfe  to  come: 
That  in  some  tearless,  cloudless  land. 

Thou  Shalt  not  find  thy  home. 


JOHN  HAY. 

Born:  S.ulem,  Ind.,  Oct.  S,  1838. 
John  Hay  practiced  law  in  Illinois  in  1861,  but 
immediately  after  went  to  Washington  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  remain- 
ing with  him,  both  as  a  secretary  and  a  trusted 
friend,  almost  constantly  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  then  served  the  government  in 
various  capacities.  In  1870  he  became  an  edi- 
torial writerJon  the  New  York  Tribune,  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  Pike  County 
Ballads  is  his  best  book  of  verse.  Col.  Hay  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Breadwinners. 


JIM  BLUDSO,   OF   THE  PRAIRIE  BELLE. 
Wall,  no !  I  can't  teU  where  he  lives, 

Becase  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  hke  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 

That  you  hav  n't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  were  n't  no  saint, —  them  engineers 

Is  aU  pretty  much  aUke, — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike ; 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row. 
But  he  never  funked,  and  he  never  Ued,— 

I  reckon  he  never  knew  how. 

All  boats  had  their  day  on  the  Mississip 

And  her  day  came  at  last,— 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat. 

But  the  Belle  she  would  n't  be  passed. 
And  so  she  came  tearin'  along  that  night  — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  hne  — 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  the  safety-valve. 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  clared  the  bar. 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night. 
And  quick  as  a  flash  Sl  e  turned,  and  made 

For  that  AviUar-bank  on  the  i-ight. 
There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled 
out. 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
•'  I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  bumin' 
boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard. 
And  they  aU  had  trust  in  his  cussedness. 

And  knowed  he  woiild  keep  his  word. 
And,  sure's  you're  bom,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  f ell,— 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 
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JOSIAH  GIBERTON  ENGLISH. 

Born:  Camden  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.,  1833. 
The  poems  of   Mr.    English    have   appeared 
quite  exteusivelv  in  the  periodical  press.     He 
published  in  l-'-''^  i  vmIuhh-^  of   poi'ins.   -iv'hieh 


JUSIAH  GIBERTON  ENGLISH. 

has  had  quite  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  English 
is  a  resident  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  he  is  well 
known  for  his  integrity  and  literary  standing. 
Mr.  English  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  he  has 
since  tasted  of  jojs  and  experienced  sorrows 
by  the  death  of  loved  ones. 
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GAMBLING   DISPATCHES. 

Tattle!  tattle!  tattle! 
Ship-sheep,  hogs  and  cattle! 
Send  the  money  by  express. 
Not  a  single  dollar  less; 

No  other  time  will  do  as  well, 
Or  I  would  not  the  cattle  sell. 
John  will  see  the  cattle  through, 
After  which  will  talk  with  you. 

z.  to  c.  L. 

ANSWER. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  arrive. 
Glad  to  find  them  all  alive; 
Send  your  price  for  all  the  cattle. 
Glad  to  make  the  wire  rattle. 

All  the  talk  I  had  with  John 

Was  'bout  a  silver  watch  to  pawn; 


Enter  the  price  of  hogs  and  sheep  - 
I  leave  with  you  the  books  to  keep. 


To  look  at  stock, 
I'll  come  next  fall; 
Don't  think  to  sell, 
I'll  take  them  all. 

Bless  me  I  here's  old  Zin! 
For  all  you  shipped 
Have  got  the  tin. 
Am  ready  now 
To  go  with  John 
And  see  for  what 
The  watch  will  pawn 

Love  in  short, 
Life  is  sport. 

C.  LIGHTFOOT. 

LATER. 
TO  CHIEF  OF    POLICE, 

Arrest  a  worse  than  thief, 

A  counterfeiter  in  brief; 

Seize  my  cattle,  sheep  and  bogs; 

Hunt  up  my  John, 

My  watch  and  dogs. 

p.  s. 
I'm  ready  to  cleave  the  air. 
On  swiftest  train  — 
I'll  soon  be  there. 
All  he's  got  is  sure  my  money. 
His  tongue  is  sweeter 
Than  butter  and  honey. 

PETER  ZOLMAN. 


AMERICA. 


America's  vast,  continual  source, 
Guides  the  world's  great  business  force; 
Her  wealth  in  minerals,  and  stores  of  grain. 
Excites  the  weak,  and  strong,  of  brain. 

The  picture,  under  eye  of  heaven. 
Adds  source  to  God,  for  what  he's  given; 
As  multiply  the  millions  seen, 
So  multiply  the  things  to  glean. 

Earth's  reaping  time  of  golden  grain. 
Renews  the  love  of  God  again; 
And  thankful  heart  rejoices  day. 
And  gladness  feels  the  sown  way. 

From  bread  of  wheat  to  bread  of  life, 
Calls  he  the  reaper  from  the  strife; 
And  welcome  hand  extends  a  boon. 
Before  the  man  has  reached  his  noon. 

The  scene,  resulting  from  the  soil. 
Rewards  the  heart  for  all  its  moil. 
Happy  American;  Thy  loved  of  lot 
Has  found,  of  earth,  the  sunny  spot. 
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THE  GRADITE'S  FLIGHT. 
The  Gradite  trembled  with  terror. 

When  he  looked  out  ou  the  plain, 
And  saw  the  host  a  coming- 
Was  the  friends  of  one  he'd  slain. 
And  he  felt  himself  so  lonely 

In  a  far  off-land  from  home, 
As  he  thought  of  a  eit3^  of  refuge, 

As  death- like  on  they  come. 
His  g-aze  was  loosing-  a  moment 

To  the  coming-  wheel  of  time; 
And  following-  like  the  shadows, 

Was  lengthing- out  the  line; 
As  the  swifter  of  pursuers, 

Were  leaving-  some  behind. 
And  why  their  tread  was  deadly. 

Was  torture  to  his  mind ; 
Poor  trembling-  mortal  sought  then, 

A  way  his  life  to  find. 
And  pi"iyer  was  in  his  mind  then ; 

O !  Lord,  to  me  be  given. 
The  power  to  reach  the  refuge ; 

For  thou  hast  made  the  heaven. 
Just  then  thej-e  came  a  warning, 

"  A  fool  has  time  to  spare. 
Shake  thyself,  Gradite 

Prepare  to  cleave  the  air. 
"  The  crush  of  the  sand  neath  foot-sole. 

Will  cease  for  the  hai'der  ground; 
Nothing  but  flight  will  save  you. 

Flee  if  you  would  be  crowned. 
"  Flee  from  this  country 

The  home  of  the  stranger; 
Flee  from  the  plain 

And  hill  of  danger; 
Flee  from  the  Reubenite 

Or  blood  avenger. 
"Flee  past  thy  own  home 

And  the  coming-  to  meet, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom. 

Or  child  of  thy  feet. 
Flee  like  the  Hitite, 

Flee  like  the  fleet. 
"  Flee  by  the  grain  fields 

And  haunts  when  a  boy; 
The  nature  and  sunshine. 

Serving  decoy. 

"  Though  summer  of  love 

Be  banished  for  snow; 
Better  thou  flee, 

While's  thine  to  go." 
Catching  sight  of  his  life 

Weighed  in  the  scales. 
Of  the  all-lost  hope. 

Of  the  dismal  wails. 
He  sped  for  the  refuge. 

Scarce  leaving-  a  trace ; 
For  he  flew  as  he  i-an. 

From  the  very  earth's  face. 


JOHN  WESLEY  SAGE. 

Born  :  Oswego,  N.Y.,  March 30, 1839. 
From  his  youth   ]\rr.   Snge  has  occasionally 
written  poems  for  the  local   in-ess.    He  fol- 


•JUHA"    WLSLKT   &AGE. 

lows  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  resides 
in  Huron  county,  Ohio. 


A  POET'S  IMAGINATION. 
On  all  manner  of  subjects  a  poet  will  write, 
On  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  of  day  and  of 

night ; 
He  will  take  for  subject  the  surging- deep  sea. 
Or  will  dwell  at  g-reat  length  on  the  isles  of 
Fijee—  [they  roll. 

And  be  puts  heavy  stress  on  the  spheres  as 
And  is  sure  he  can  find  the  hidden  north  pole; 
His  fancy  will  lead  him  where  the  great  ocean 
roars,  Li'ubies  and  ores. 

And  back  through  the  deep  mines  rich  with 
In  bis  fancied  adventures  he  -wanders  afar 
Through  the  deep  gloom  caverns,  no  light,  not 
a  star;  [dance, 

He  pictures  air  castles  where  fairies  may 
While  a  platoon  of  hobgobUns  retreat  and  ad- 
vance. [  explore. 
He  wanders  through  space,  other  worlds  to 
Or  is  lost  in  his  muse  at  the  cataract's  roar; 
The   deep,  surging-  billows  — the  reef-hidden 

coast. 
The  favorite  haunt  of  the  sprite  and  the  ghost, 
Are  his  favorite  resorts,  and  his  fancy  is  led 
O'er  the  Alpines,  and  Rockies  and  graves  of 
the  dead. 
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H.  M.  BUTLER. 

Born:  Strong,  Me. 
Mr.  Butler  is  the   editor  of   the    Banner, 
Prairie    Grove,    Arkansas.     He  was  written 
quite  a  few  poems  wliicb  have  received  puh- 
lication  in  the  Banner  and  other  local  papers. 


THE  LAZIEST  MAN. 
The  snow  is  on  the  frozen  ground. 

The  wind  blows  fierce  and  cold, 
And  Jeff  is  waiting  by  the  fire 

To  receive  his  morning  scold. 
O,  Jeff,  Jeff,  you  lazy  brute. 

Why  do  you  sit  and  read, 
You  know  the  stock  is  hungry  now, 

Why  don't  you  go  and  feed? 
You  lazy  cuss,  will  notliiug  do. 

But  sit  and  read  all  day; 
You're  a  lazier  man  than  Beacon  Jones, 

So  all  the  neighbors  say. 
And  he's  too  lazy  to  work  for  bread. 

Too  lazy  to  beg  or  steal. 
Too  lazy  to  fish  or  hunt  for  game. 

Or  the  joys  of  life  to  feel. 
But  here  you  sit  the  livelong  day. 

Too  lazy  to  laugh  or  frown ; 
Too  lazy  to  read  aloud  to  me. 

Or  take  the  eggs  to  town. 
And  I'll  tell  you,  Jeff,  unless  you  mend 

Your  lazy  ways  a  bit, 
I'll  pack  my  duds  into  my  trunk 

And  back  to  dad  I'll  git. 
And  when  this  war  of  words  was  o'er. 

His  favorite  pipe  he  lit. 
Too  lazy  to  help  her  pack  her  trunk 

Or  help  her  off  a  bit. 


JENNIE  A.  BAKER. 

Born  :  Cherry  Run,  Pa.,  Aug.  4, 185P. 
This  lady  occasionally  writes  verse.    She  still 
resides  in  the  place  of  her  nativity. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  will  soon  be  past; 

Soon  the  new  year  will  begin; 
Soon  our  days  on  earth  will  all  be  past. 

And  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  spring. 

We  have  met  from  year  to  year, 

While  sojourning  here  below; 
We  have  met  those  who  are  near  and  dear, 

And  parted  from  those  we  love. 

We  hope  to  meet  in  years  to  come, 

Tho'  many  of  us  be  far  awaj-; 
But,  we'll  trust  the  Holy  One, 

That  we  may  not  be  cast  away. 


MRS.  EMMA  C.  WOOD, 

Born:  South  Bertvick,  Me.,  Jan.  5, 1859. 
This  ladj^  has  contributed  quite  a  few  gems 
to  the  periodical  press.    She  was  married  in 
1881  to  Rev.  S.  G.  Wood. 


"GOOD-BY,  PAPA." 

That  little  maid?  Well,  yes;  you  see 
She  is  the  light  of  life  to  me; 
Her  mother's  very  image,  sir. 
So  natural-like  I  cling  to  her. 
A  little  one,  I  know  —  not  strong; 
But  still  I  pray  God  spare  her  long. 
When  I  leave  home  at  earlj^  day, 
I  hear  her  voice  far  on  the  way 
Calling,  "Good-by !  My  love,  you  know. 
Is  your's.  Papa,  where'er  you  go." 


JAMES  HENRY  CROMWELL. 

Born:  Portsmouth,  Va.,  April  10, 1867. 
After  receiving  his  education,  James  served 
a  three-years'  apprenticeship  in  mechanical 
and  steam  engineering,  and  finished  a  spec- 
ified two-years'  course  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment in  1888.  He  then  began  the  duties  of 
teacher  in  the  county  of  Nelson,  Va.  In  1889 
Mr.  Cromwell  took  up  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  People's  Advocate,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  has  always  had  a  fondness  for 
writing  verse,  and  many  of  his  poems  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  press. 

THE  INNOCENT  ROSE. 
'Twas  a  rose ! 

Its  leaves  were  snowy  white. 
Its  fragrance  gave  much  delight; 
But  its  gift  was  sickening  to  my  heart, 
For  it  caused  two  friends  perchance  to  part, 
For  a  lengthy  period  in  a  lonely  room, 
Nearly  as  dark  as  a  churchyard  tomb. 
Dear  rose,  could  it  have  been  thy  sting, 
Reproof  upon  the  givers  fling? 
"  No,  not  I,"  the  rose  replied, 
"  But  only  the  sting  of  man  applied." 
Thus,  have  I  kept  that  innocent  flower. 
That  was   charged   with   possessing   human 

power. 
Kept  within  that  Holy  Book,— 
Oft  upon  it  I  am  wont  to  look. 

UNCONSCIOUS  OF  MY  LOVE. 
He  meets  and  speaks,  yet  doesn't  know 
My  heart  is  set  with  throbs  aglow. 
My  soul  and  life 'enraptured  flow 
With  mingled  hopes,  and  joys  and  woes. 
Can't  he  see  within  mine  eyes. 
That  I  would  be  his  captive  prize, 
That  I  would  humbly  be  his  star, 
If  in  return  his  love  he  gave. 
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MRS.  HELEN  T.  CLARK. 

Born:  NORTHUirBERLAND,  Pa.,  April,  24,  '49. 

This  lady  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
journalist  and  writer  of  stories.  Since  early 
childhood  her  productions  have  i-eceived  pub- 
lication. Her  poems  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Woman's  Journal,  Wide 
Awalie,  Frank  Leslie's  publications,  and  the 
periodical  press  generally.  Mrs.  Clark  was 
teacher  in  Florence,  Mass.,  in  1885  and  1886, 
and  worked  for  awhile  in  the  office  of  the  Good 
Cheer.  She  has  three  children  —  two  boys  and 
a  girl;  and  the  eldest  is  now  at  Harvard. 


FOOTPRINTS. 
Across  the  day,  across  the  night  — 
Like  countless  doves  in  silent  flight. 
Floats  down  the  feathery,  stainless  white. 
Unbroken  gleams  a  moment's  space 
Without  a  touch,  without  a  trace  — 
Too  soon  to  dark  despoil  gives  place. 
The  mire  of  wheels,  the  haste  of  feet 
Gray  toil  at  silvery  dawn  to  meet, — 
The  thousand  soilings  of  the  street, 
Oh,  thousand  ways  the  footprints  lead ! 
To  shame  and  dole,  to  gloom  and  greed, 
To  joy,  and  hope  and  Christly  deed. 

The  whiteness,  caught  by  smirching  clay. 
In  secret  mode,  in  destined  day. 
Back  to  pure  snow  shall  find  its  way. 
The  footprints  lost  in  doubt  and  crime. 
In  love's  own  way,  in  love's  own  time. 
Shall  leave  the  clinging  slough  and  slime. 

And  up  the  steeps  of  good  be  set. 

Oh,  help,  ye  loftier  souls,  nor  let 

One  longed-for  word,  withheld  as  yet. 

Die  on  your  lips !—  one  reach  of  hand. 

From  sunlit  levels  where  ye  stand, 

Fail  the  spent  strength  at  love's  demand ! 
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MIRAGE. 
I  journeyed  on  strange  roads  with  eager  pace. 
Bearing  a  flask  of  priceless,  perfect  wine  — 
Seeking  the  one   true   soul   whose   thought 

should  shine 
Back  to  my  own  ej^es  from  the  one  true  face. 
I  stumbled  wearily  in  many  a  place  — 
Keen   briers   tore    me,    cUnging    weeds  did 

twine 
'Bound  my  impatient  feet  —  and  still  no  sign 
Did  Heaven  vouchsafe  that  my  strained  eyes 

could  trace. 
One  day  upon  the  desert's  treeless  rim 
A  sudden  vision  flamed  —  and  solemn  —  slow 
The    oft-imagined   whisper    thrilled —"  Be- 
hold!" 
I  raised  my  offering  —  stood  erect  of  limb, 
And  glad  of  heart!  a  mocking  laugh — and  lo! 
The  greedy  sands  had  drunk  my  drop  of  gold ! 


CHARLES  CHASE  LORD. 

Born  :  South  Berwick,  Me.,  July  7, 1841. 
After  receiving  his  education  Charles  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  christian  ministry,  but  not 
finding  that  vocation  congenial,  he  has  mainly 
given  his  time  to  journalistic  and  literary 
pursuits.  The  poems  from  the  pen  of  this 
writer  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
have  received  recognition  in  the  leading  per- 
iodicals of  America.  Mr.  Lord  has  for  many 
years  resided  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  where  he 
is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  local  history. 


UNDER  THE  STARS. 
Look  up,  sweet  friend,  the  silent  orbs  behold. 
The  restless  ej^es    that    watched  in  other 
years 
Each  mortal  step,  and  to  sages  told 

The  secret  end,  of  anxious  hopes  and  fears. 
Day    droops   in   shadows,    but   the    faithful 
night  [eyes 

Smiles  on  the  sleeping  world  and  lures  our 
With  cheerful  gleams  of  ever  present  light. 

Like  life  that  tastes  of  death  but  never  dies. 
Thought  glooms  for  fate,  but  love's  bright 
star  imparts 
A  message  like  the  m  j'stic  word  of  old ; 
Above   earth's    dark,    it   beams   to   tell  our 
hearts, 
Ye  beat  through  time  and  change  and  ne'er 
grow  cold. 


ALTER  EGO. 
Though  earth  is  dark,  and  cold,  and  bai-e, 

My  soul  ignores  the  gloomy  vast. 
For  far  beyond  the  haunts  of  care. 

My  other  self  long  since  has  passed. 
Though  bright,  warm  fields  of  leaf  and  bloom. 

And  fruitage  under  happy  skies. 
My  other  self,  in  amplest  room. 

E'er  on  some  thankful  mission  flies. 
So  grief  with  hope  will  now  abide, 

And  pain  its  wounded  heart  restore. 
Till  ruthless  time  and  sense  divide 

Mv  other  self  and  me  no  more. 


REVERIES. 
I  sit  beside  the  restless  sea, — 

A  bird  within  the  wood  sings  "  willow!" 
And  my  heart  for  a  song  is  sad  in  me. 

And  my  soul  tossed  like  a  billow. 
I  sit  beside  the  restless  sea, — 

The  bird  within  the  wood  sings  "  willow!" 
But  my  heart  for  the  song  is  glad  in  me. 

And  my  soul  swims  like  the  billow. 

I  sit  beside  the  restless  sea, — 

A  bird  within  the  wood  sings  "  willow!" 
O  my  heart  for  a  song  is  changed  in  me, 

And  my  soul  shifts  like  a  billow! 
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JOHN  W.  OVERALL. 

Born:  Shenandoah,  Va. 
At  an  early  age  John  W.  Overall  went  to  the 
southwest,  where  he  was  educated;  studied 
law  under  Governor  Tucker,  of  Mississippi; 
practiced  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana,—part  of  the  time  being-  engaged  in  jour- 
nalistic work.  He  became  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  Creole,  Daily  Delta,  Daily  True 
Delta,  prior  to  the  war;  was  connected  as  a 
writer  with  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Punch  and  Army 
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JOHN    W.    (JVEKALL. 

Argus  and  Crisis  during  a  part  of  the  war 
period;  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  South  after 
the  war;  editor  of  the  Galveston,  (Tex.)  Com- 
mercial, and  literary  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Going  to  New  Yod£  he  be- 
came the  literary  editor  and  leading  writer, 
political  and  miscellaneous,  on  ihe  Sunday 
Mercury,  of  which  over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  are  now  circulated  and  which  dates 
to  the  year  1839  as  the  commencement  of  its 
existence.  He  has  held  this  position  for  over 
fourteen  years.  Mr.  Overall  is  a  typical  jour- 
nalist —  his  political  editorials  are  strong,  log- 
ical and  incisive,  and  on  other  subjects  he  be- 
comes brilliant,  tender  and  poetical.  The  best 
of  critics  give  him  the  palm  for  originality 
and  comprehensiveness.  His  poetic  profus- 
ions first  appeared  in  the  Mobile  Tribune, 
Graham's  Magazine,  and  the  New  York  Home 
marked  success.   Mr.  Overall  lives  in  Harlem. 


UNDER  THE  ELMS. 

Under  the  giant  elms  we  walked 
.  In  the  cool  of  each  summer  day, 
Under  the  breezy  elms  we  talked 

Of  a  grove  in  the  Far  Away. 
In  the  Far  Away  of  the  Glory  Land 

Where  the  love-wave  rolls  and  whelms; 
Ah !  I  almost  see  a  beckoning  hand 

While  pausing  under  the  elms. 
Oh,  brother,  gone  to  the  world  adored. 

Yours  was  the  blood  of  France, 
Mine  of  the  clime  of  the  Douglas  sword 

And  the  Percy's  quivering  lance,    [yours. 
Your  soul  sought  mine  and    mine  sought 

Though  our  lineage  differed  so ! 
You  of  the  land  of  the  Troubadours 

And  I  of  the  land  of  the  snow. 
'Tis  the  soothing  hands  that  come  and  go 

Through  the  tangled  skeins  of  hair; 
'Tis  the  tender  look  when  we  crave  it  so 

In  the  hours  of  grim  despair! 
'Tis  a  soul  we  need  as  a  fellow  soul. 

As  the  thirsty  earth  the  flood. 
That  makes  men  brothers  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  not  their  birth  or  blood! 
Brother  now  blest  with  the  glory  of  God, 

Forever  to  dwell  in  His  realms, 
All  of  your  mortal  is  under  the  sod 

And  T  am  still  under  the  elms! 
Under  the  grand  old  robust  trees 

Watching  the  splendor  of  light 
And  it  dies  away  with  the  autumn  breeze 

And  lights  the  lamps  of  the  night. 


THE  SPRING  DOWN  IN  THE  DELL. 
Though  years  have  glided  like  a  dream 

Since  I  stood  by  thy  side. 
Yet  still,  thou  little  rippling  stream, 

I've  thought  of  thee  with  pride. 
And  bless  thee,  as  I  bless  thee  now  — 

Oh !  I  remember  well 
How  thou  didst  cool  my  fevered  brow. 

Dear  spring  down  in  the  dell! 
On  many  a  golden  summer  hour 

I  laid  me  down  to  rest. 
Where  every  wind  would  throw  a  shower 

Of  blossoms  on  my  breast. 
The  spangled  flowers  grew  around  — 

Oh !  I  remember  well 
The  mossy  i-ocks,  the  velvet  ground. 

The  spring  down  in  the  dell ! 
Thy  waters  sparkled  in  mj'  cup. 

And  flashed  along  the  rim. 
And  when  I  raised  it  gladly  up. 

And  broke  its  dimpled  brim. 
Far  sweeter  than  the  Samian  wine  — 

Oh!  I  remember  well! 
Was  that  bright  crystal  wave  of  thine. 

Dear  spring  down  in  the  dell! 
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And,  mirrored  in  thy  mimic  glasSv 

I've  watched  the  artless  grace 
Of  many  a  dark-eyed  village  lass, 

As  she  did  kiss  thy  face; 
And  I  have  envied  thee  thy  lot  — 

Oh !  I  remember  well ! 
Thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  he  forgot, 

Sweet  spring  down  in  the  dell ! 
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GONE  TO  THE  SUMMERLAND. 
A  bird  is  but  a  beauteous  thought 

Outflowing  from  supernal  love, 
A  wing'd  affection,  bright  and  warm. 

That  flies  down  from  above; 
And  reaching  here  its  mural  goal, 

A  world  of  sunshine  and  of  storm. 
The  thought  of  God  becomes  encased 

And  fixed  in  lovely  form. 
Ah !  yes ;  it  dwells  in  flesh  and  blood 

That  we  may  hear  its  sugary  song. 
And  learn  by  all  its  innocence 

To  hate  the  human  wrong; 
And  guardian  to  this  tiny  thing- 
Is  One  the  angels  love  to  name  — 
He  hung  the  planets  in  yon  space 

And  set  the  suns  aflame. 
One  day  its  brilliant  plumage  paled, 

Its  wings  no  more  did  flow  and  float. 
An  orchestra  of  opera  songs 

Died  in  its  little  throat. 
The  cage  was  empty,  lone  and  still, 

The  nest  was  there,  the  nestling  fled, 
And  all  the  mourning  household  said: 

"  Birdie,  our  pet  is  dead!" 
The  bird  had  only  flown  away. 

And  left  for  aye  its  prison  bars. 
And  winged  its  flight  through  amber  light, 

Beyond  the  farthest  stars! 
To-day,  within  the  glorious  bowers 

That  angels  see  with  dreamful  eyes, 
A  rapture-song  trills  strong  and  sweet 

From  a  bird  of  paradise ! 

BALLAD  OF  THE  PRESS. 
In  other  days  with  fiery  hands, 

The  Troubadours  of  story 
O'er  the  Lyre's  wild  throbbing  bosom 

Poured  heroic  strains  of  glory; 
They  tell  us  how  the  knights  of  old 

Braved  tempest,  sea  and  breaker. 
And  met  the  scofiing  Sai-acen 

At  Ascalon  and  Acre. 
How  the  Stuart  fought  at  Flodden, 

How  the  Douglas  rode  away 
With  Harry  Percy's  pennon 

From  the  English  border  fray; 
How  Roland's  paladins  and  peers, 

Before  Iberian  sallies. 
Fell  like  the  leaves  of  Pyrenees, 

At  fatal  Roncesvalles. 


There's  music  in  the  olden  song 

That  tells  the  tale  of  duty, 
Of  lances  poised  for  glorious  eyes 

And  crimson  lips  of  beauty; 
And  romance  for  the  belted  knights 

That  feared  the  face  of  no  man. 
Who  on  the  field  of  Crecy  fell 

With  faces  to  the  foeman. 

We  sing  a  song  of  modern  days  — 

Of  something  far  diviner. 
The  Ballad  of  the  giant  Press, 

Creator  and  refiner! 
We  toast  old  Guttenburg  and  Faust, 

In  champagne,  port  and  sherry, 
And  in  the  goblet  see  the  smile 

On  Franklin's  face  grow  merry. 

Within  its  dungeon  palace  works, 

As  some  gigantic  beaver, 
The  verj'  thiug  Archimedes 

Would  call  the  long-sought  lever, 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  Thought 

It  moves  its  steel  phalanges, 
And  nations  bend  to  catch  its  breath 

From  Golden  Gate  to  Ganges. 

It  orders  war  and  forces  peace. 

And  drowns  the  voice  of  faction. 
And  moves  the  men  the  world  calls  great 

To  automatic  action ! 
It  proves,  when  wills  its  Titan  soul 

To  philosophic  tinkers. 
That  on  this  planet  there  are  kings  — 

And  these  the  silent  thinkers! 

It  calls  from  chaos  into  life 

New  nations  as  men  need  'em, 
And  wraps  around  their  infant  forms 

The  sacred  robes  of  freedom ! 
It  flays  the  shrinking  back  of  Crime, 

The  Tarquius  who  pollute  us. 
And  tells  the  tyrants  everywhere 

That  they  have  still  a  Brutus! 

It  woos  the  lightning  from  the  sky 

In  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 
And  the  monarch    of  the    clouds  stoops 
down 

And  plays  amanuensis! 
Since  it  controls  the  bolts  of  Jove, 

Prepare  for  any  antic  — 
Build  rapid  transit  to  the  moon! 

And  tunnel  the  Atlantic! 

Room  for  the  conqueror  of  the  world! 

The  steel-clad  Alexander! 
Room  for  the  Pen,  the  Sword  of  mind 

Which  sweeps  from  grand  to  grander ! 
Room  for  the  Teachers  of  their  kind. 

Who  scorn  the  Wrong's  defiance. 
And  proudly  bear  upon  their  crest 

The  motto:  "  Self-Reliance?" 
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MRS.  MADELINE  D.  MORTON. 

Born:  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  3, 1849. 
As  a  girl  this  writei-  was  very  studious,  and 
at  an  earlj'  age  contributed  to  such  publica- 
tions astlie  Home  Journal  of  New  York,  Cel- 
tic Magazine,  Sunday  Chronicle,  New  York 
Suuday  Mercury,  Redpath's  Weekly  and  the 
St.  Louis  Magazine.  In  all  the  poems  of  Mi's. 
Morton  every  idea  is  expressed  clear  and 
sparkling-  as  a  diamond,  and  the  pictures  she 


MRS.    MADELINE   D.    .MOHTON. 

draws  from  nature  stand  out  very  distinct. 
Before  the  close  of  the  war  this  estimable 
lady  entered  into  a  romantic  marriag'e  with 
Dr.  J.  C.  Morton,  a  young-  surgeon  in  the  un- 
ion army,  and  they  have  lived  together  ever 
since  in  happiness  and  prosperity  in-the  city 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Morton  is  a  handsome 
lady  of  high  literary  attainments,  a  fascinat- 
ing-conversationalist, and  has  aliost  of  ardent 
friends  and  admirers.  Her  prose  writings 
are  welcomed  by  the  best  literary  publica- 
tions, generally,  however,  appearing-  o^-er  a 
nom  de  plume  or  anonymously.  Mrs.  Morton 
intends  soon  to  prepare  for  permanent  publi- 
cation a  collection  of  her  beautiful  poems. 


NATURES  SONG. 
The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  winding  way: 

"  I  scatter  life  and  health  as  on  1  glide. 
And  fringe  my  banks  with  flow'rets  g-ay. 

While  verdure  blooms  on  every  side. 
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I  murmur  to  the  earth  all  bleak  and  bare 

My  happy,  rippling,  gladsome  tune, — 
Refresh  and  cool  the  dusky,  burning-  air 

Of  summer's  scorching  heat  in  misty  June." 
The    little   bird    with    outspread    fluttering 
wings 

And  merry  heart  he  gaily  skims  along; 
Listen,  for  this  is  the  song  he  sings: 

"  I  cheer  the  mourner  with  my  song-, 
I  teach  the  drooping-  ones  their  ills  to  bear; 

I  tell  the  sinful  from  their  ways  to  turn, — 
To  leave  their  earthlj-  dross  and  care  — 

They  will  need  them  not  in  funeral  urn." 
The  painted  flower  all  joyous  cries: 

"  How  sweet  the  breath  of  my  perfume  — 
My  blended  hues  will  gladden  weary  eyes, 

And  from  the  sorrowing  lift  their  gloom. 
Then  come  the  humming  bird  and  bee 

To  sip  their  fill  from  out  mj^  cup; 
The  butterfly  from  harm  will  flee  — 

Within  my  bloom  safe  covered  up." 
The  shining  star  set  twinkling  high 

In  the  evening-'s  crown  a  gem  of  light. 
This  lesson  writes  upon  the  sky: 

"  He  created  us  and  all  things  right,— 
He  formed  the  worlds  —  a  countless  host  — 

And  hurled  them  swinging  into  space; 
At  Heaven's  gate  we  have  our  post 

As  beacons  bright  for  human  race." 
And  man  in  pride  must  not  forget 

To  join  this  chorus  raised  on  earth, 
By  bird,  and  stream,  and  flow'ret 

And  star  of  bright  celestial  birth. 
Honored  was  He  in  this  creation's  past. 

Being  the  soul,  and  tongue  and  heart, 
'Til  woman  came !  the  last  but  not  the  least 

Of  the  Creator's  will  —  the  perfect  part! 

WOMAN'S  WORTH. 
Beautiful  things  of  every  kind 

God  scatters  with  generous  hand. 
Charming  the  soul,  delighting  the  eye,— 

They  are  found  in  every  land. 
But  woman's  love  — most  precious  of  all!— 

With  the  highest  and  holiest  light  — 
Unwavering  shines  to  illumine  our  lives. 

Inspiring  to  good  and  the  right. 

We  must  delve  very  deep  for  the  glittering- 
gems 

That  are  buried  so  low  in  tlie  mine;        [bed 
We  must  stir  up  the  depths  of  old  Neptune's 

Where  the  pale  pearls  glimmering-  sliine. 
But  woman's  love  —  the  queen  of  all  gems!— 

Is  hidden  from  sight  far  down  [truth,- 

In   lier   heart's    deep    well,   with    f:iith    and 

A  jewel  for  life's  bright  crown. 
In  that  richest  of  mines  —  a  woman's  heart  — 

The  gleam  of  pure  love  is  found. 
Shedding  its  light  o'er  the  suffering  soul. 

Spreading  peace  and  all  joys  around; 
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Giving-  forth  to  the  world  its  treasures  rare, 

As  a  sister,  a  mother,  or  wife. 
And  leading-  man  upward  to  mystic  heights 

Through  the  weary  pathways  of  life. 
The  gem  of  all  worlds  by  the  Deity  wrought, 

Woman's  worth  no  man  maj'  know  [harp  — 
'Til  he  stirs  the  chords  of  her  soul's  sweet 

When  a  song-  of  true  love  will  flow. 
And  swell  in  music's  low,  rich  tones 

With  harmonies  grandly  divine. 
Awakening-  his  soul,hriug-ing-  better  thoughts: 

O,  woman  such  power  is  thine! 


IN  MY  ROOM. 
'Tis  midnight  hour,  and  in  my  room 

The  Ughts  are  burning  soft  and  low. 
The  tree  that  stands  my  window  near 

Its  leafy  boughs  waves  to  and  fro. 
A  babe  is  sleeping  sweetly  nigh. 

Its  tiny  arms  thrown  out  in  rest  — 
An  image  of  pure  innocence. 

The  truest  and  the  very  best. 
Alone  I  sit  and  think  of  one 

With  soft  clear  eyes  and  loving-  smile. 
Whose  accents  linger  still  with  me. 

And  many  weary  hours  beguile. 
I  can  but  think  how  bleak  and  drear 

My  life  would  be  without  his  love. 
Which  fills  my  soul  with  echoes  sweet, 

A  faint  resound  from  choirs  above. 
I  feel  a  love  as  strong  and  deep. 

As  full  and  vast  as  ocean's  tides, 
Where  every  pulse  but  for  him  beats. 

And  all  my  bosom's  faith  abides. 
I've  listened  to  his  'witching  words, 

I've  listened  and  I  have  believed ; 
Into  my  dreams  a  voice  has  come 

And  told  me  I  am  not  deceived. 
But,  oh!  I  feel  that  if,  perchance. 

Should  come  the  hour,  with  his  love  fled, 
The  world  for  me  had  nothing  left, 

For  all  my  cherished  hopes  were  dead. 
But  no !  I've  felt  his  dear  heart's  beat. 

His  strong-  arms  firmly  'round  me  press'd. 
And  when  his  eye's  fond  glance  I  meet 

My  doubting-  soul  finds  quiet  rest. 
In  this  sweet  faith  I'll  flrmly  trust. 

Should  glad  joys  shine  or  sorrows  loom, 
And  pray  we  be  unparted  when 

Another  life  dawns  through  the  tomb. 
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BIRDS. 

EXTRACT. 

Birds,  sweet  birds,  of  lightsome  wing 

How  ye  sport  and  spring! 
Skimming  over  bank  and  bi'ook, 
Mossy  marge  and  grassy  nook. 

Where  you  sit  and  sing. 


THE  REVEL  OF  THE  WINTER  WINDS. 
Hark !  how  the  storm  is  raging  witliout ! 

In  the  distance  it  clamoring-  swells ! 
All  check  and  resistance  it  sternly  defies, 

Its  voice  the  fierce  contest  foretells! 
The  trees  shake  bare  branches  in  quivering 
dread 

As  they  bow  their  taU.  forms  to  the  blast. 
Or  measure  the  earth  with  their  tallen  length 

And  with  swift-drifting  snows  are  o'ercast. 
Up  from  the  depths  of  the  darkness  it  comes 

With  a  wail  and  a  sobbing  shout. 
Whispering,  shrieking  and  sighing  by  turns  — 

The  wild  spirits  of  air  have  come  out ! 
With  a  gusty  bound,  a  rush  and  a  whirl. 

It  tears  through  the  firs  o'er  the  way. 
With  the  meanings  that  only  sore  anguish 
might  know  — 

Hoarse  mutterings  like  giants  in  the  fray. 
It  piles  up  the  snow  in  great,  gliostly  drifts; 

The  moon  hides  her  face  in  despair ; 
Not  one  starry  beam  through  the  wild-rifted 
clouds 

Falls  athwart  the  night's  keen,  cutting  air! 
Now  away  in  the  distance  it  shuddering  dies 

Like  the  sound  of  a  lost  soul's  woe; 
Then   it   gathers   new  impulse  and    violent 
strength 

On  its  errand  to  blast  and  o'erthrow. 
What  way  will  it  take  on   its  long   journey 
hence 

To  wander  o'er  lands  distant  far, 
With  its  lion-like  roar,  or  its  soft  sleepy  snore, 

Or  clangor  of  storm-gods  at  war?  [wild. 

O'er    mountain,  and  vale  and  dense  forest 

It  hisses  and  sputters  along. 
Sweeping  the  heights  with  impetuous  force. 

Or  again  sings  a  lullaby  song. 
Although  with  the  hoarsest  of  voices  it  speaks 

Where  the  long  roll  beats  on  the  drear  shore. 
The  wind  blasts  and  waves  croon  a  solemn  re- 
frain 

Of  eternity's  vast  Evermore.  [war, 

But  still  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  wage 

And  the  snow  king  sweeps  over  the  plain. 
We  hear  His  clear  voice  'mid  the  fiercest  of 
storms. 

Saying:  "  Hope  till  the  dawn  comes  again !" 
For  to-morrow  the  snows  from  to-night's  weird 
storm 

Will  sparkle  and  flash  in  sunlight, 
A  soft,  fleecy  robe  o'er  the  earth's  cold  breast. 

All  gone  the  mad  dream  of  the  night. 
And   all   will   be    peaceful  —  fled    fear    and 
alarm  — 

We'll  hear  but  the  sleigh-bells'  sweet  jingle, 
And  inside  — the   household    all  merry  and 
glad. 
Gathered  'round  the  bright,  cheery  home 
ingle. 
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PATRICK  S.  CASSIDY. 

Born  :  Ireland,  Oct.  31, 1850. 
Mr.  Cassidy  came  to  New  York  in  1868,  and 
became  connected  with  the  Associated  Press, 
remaining-  with  that  Association  for  about 
ten  years.  He  successively  edited  the  New 
York  Sunday  Democrat,  Illustrated  Times 
and  the  Celtic  Magazine,  of  which  latter  per- 
iodical he  was  part  owner.  Independent  of 
his  editorial  work,  Mr.  Cassidy  has  written 
both  prose  and  verse  for  various  leading- 
American  literary  journals.     When  but  six- 


PATRICK    S.  CAfc^IDY. 

teen  years  of  age  he  began  to  court  the  muse, 
and  his  first  productions  were  published  in  the 
Londonderry  Journal  and  the  Dublin  Irish 
Chronicle.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote 
Glenough  or  the  Victims  of  Vengeance,  a 
serial  story  of  Irish  life,  which  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Pilot,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  book-form  and  dramatized.  Since 
1881  he  has  been  regularly  connected  with  the 
Sunday  Mercury.  Mr.  Cassidy  has  written 
melodious  song  verse,  but  usually  his  poems 
have  a  heroic  ring  and  metal,  and  show 
strength,  individuality  and  boldness,  which 
features  are  characteristic  of  the  man  him- 
self.   Mr.  Cassidy  still  remains  unmarried. 
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A  LONGING. 

How  throbs  the  city's  iron  heart! 
What  noise  its  beating  tells, 


As  through  the  surging  thoroughfares 

Tiie  roar  of  commerce  swells! 
This  ceaseless  noise,  these  grinding-  throbs, 

They  strike  the  very  core, 
As  through  its  thousand  arteries 

Trade's  feverish  life-streams  pour. 
How  longs  the  heart  for  quiet's  balm! 

How  weary  grows  tlie  ear! 
At  all  this  tumult-war  for  gain 

That  fills  the  atmosphere. 
And  speaks  of  man's  ambitious  mind; 

'Tis  death  or  in  the  van, 
For  each  has  entered  in  the  lists 

To  head  his  fellow  man. 
How  sick  the  soul  will  sometimes  grow 

At  all  this  endless  strife. 
Where  Mammon  is  the  worshiped  god, 

And  gold  is  more  than  hfe; 
Where  in  the  flint  treadmill  of  trade 

Men  fall  before  their  j'ears. 
And  in  the  contest  o'er  the  will 

Is  centered  all  the  tears ! 
Dear  mellow  sounds  of  rural  life. 

How  soft  your  memory  floats 
In  on  me  here  and  soothes  my  soul 

Like  weird  ^olian  notes! 
How  like  the  wind-harp's  viewless  chords, 

The  chords  of  memory  be! 
They  thrill  but  to  a  spirit's  song. 

From  all  earth's  discord  free. 
In  hour  like  this  how  sweetly  rise 

Dear  scenes  of  peaceful  days. 
And  thoughts  of  men  —  the  truly  great  — 

Who  walked  in  simple  ways; 
Who  shunned  the  roar  of  selfish  strife 

And  sought  the  songs  of  birds; 
Who  listened  in  the  breathing  groves 

For  wisdom's  whispered  words! 
Oh,  solitude  — divine  retreat! 

What  bliss  you  round  us  cast, 
Where  we  can  chose  for  company 

The  great  ones  of  the  past ; 
Far  from  the  jabbering  rabble  crowd, 

As  Moses  —  Christ—  retired 
To  groves  for  wisdom,  prayer  and  thought, 

By  spirit  tongues  inspired. 
Oh,  Druid  sage,  I'll  take  your  hand 

And  wander  where  you  lead. 
By  singing-  streams,  o'er  plain  and  hill. 

And  vale  and  flowery  mead. 
And  in  the  groves  —  God's  temples  they — 

I'll  cast  me  at  thy  feet. 
And  soothe  my  wearied  soul  in  thine 

And  nature's  converse  sweet. 


SONG  OF  LAUGHTER. 
The  ringing-  laugh,  in  sonorous  note. 

Is  a  cheering  sound  to  hear,  [throat 

When  it  bubbles  up  from  the  heart   to   the 

Like  a  stream  from  a  fountain  clear. 
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I'll  trust  the  man  with  a  whole-souled  laugh 

And  count  him  among-  my  friends, 
And  the  social  class  I'll  clink  and  quaff 
With  him  till  the  evening  ends. 
For  the  full  free  laugh, 
As  our  wiue  we  quaff. 
Is  a  good  heart's  jubilant  prayer. 
To  the  heart  I'll  say 
That  can  laugh  that  way. 
There  is  something  good  in  there! 
O,  the  generous    laugh,     unreserved    and 
whole. 
Is  the  music  of  the  heart  — 
'Tis  the  anthem  grand  of  a  good  big  soul, 

And  of  heavenly  choirs  a  part. 
I'll  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man  or  maid, 

Who  witli  laughter  fills  my  ears ; 
'Tis  the  only  sound  that  can  never  fade 
In  the  valley  of  vanished  years. 
O,  the  thrilling  shout 
As  the  laugh  rings  out 
From  a  stout  heart  firm  and  true, 
'Tis  the  robust  sound 
The  wide  world  round 
As  it  thrills  you  through  and  through ! 
A  pitiful  pipe  is  the  hollow  laugh. 
Or  the  simper  or  snicker  so  cold; 
They  tell  of  a  friendship  as  light  as  chaff, 

And  a  heart  of  the  selfish  mold. 
Deceit  and  cunning  are  written  thereon 

With  >' stratagems,  treasons  and  spoils,"— 
That  man's  greatest  triumph  in  life  is  won 
By  getting  men  in  his  toils. 
A  traitor  to  truth. 
To  all  love  and  ruth. 
Is  he  of  the  simper  and  sneer. 
And  we'll  trust  him  not 
With  our  comfort's  lot, 
Nor  invite  him  to  share  our  cheer ! 
Then  ha !  ha !  ha !  let  us  laugh  our  fill  — 

'Tis  good  for  the  heart  and  health; 
The  generous  laugh  is  the  fountain  rill 

Of  the  river  of  life's  best  wealth ! 
Sympathy,  loyalty,  friendship  and  love. 
And  a  hand  for  the  man  oppressed,— 
Such  motto  as  this  gives  a  credit  above 
When  we  drop  to  our  last  long  rest. 
Then  let  us  laugh 
Till  our  spirits  quaff 
Of  the  nectar  distilled  by  mirth; 
'Tis  the  token  of  men 
Vouchsafed  to  them  when 
The  Creator  launched  forth  the  earth ! 


WOMAN'S  HAND. 
Peering  'mid  the  flower  pots 

Upon  the  window  sill, 
In  and  out  and  round  about. 

Hanging  round  at  will, 
Gleaming  white  and  small  and  swift 


And  timid  as  a  mouse ; 
A  woman's  hand  among  the  plants  — 

The  mistress  of  the  house ! 
No  flashing  jewels  deck  that  hand, 

And  yet  it  is  not  bare : 
A  golden  circlet  shows  thereon 

Which  only  wives  may  wear  — 
The  honored  crown  of  womanhood 

No  ti-ue  man  will  assail. 
That  gi'S'eth  more  protection  far 

Than  baron's  coat  of  mail. 
A  hand  that  pets  the  flowers  must  be 

A  hand  of  tender  touch, 
A  hand  to  cool  the  fevered  brow 

And  throw  away  a  crutch. 
A  hand  to  cheer  the  husband  on 

And  beautify  the  home  — 
Ah,  did  all  the  husbands  have  such  wives 

How  much  less  would  they  roam ! 

A  hand  to  lead  with  silken  thread, 

More  strong  because  unseen. 
And  she,  so  modest  in  her  love. 

Yet  all  the  more  his  queen  — 
A  queen  that  reigns  within  his  heart 

With  despot  power  unfelt, 
Because  her  hand  keeps  fresh  the  shrine 

Where  courtship's  love  hath  knelt. 
But  see !  there  passeth  forth  a  face, 

A  vision  fresh  and  fair, 
A  look  of  brightness  and  of  cheer 

That  daily  conquers  care; 
And  though  the  flush  of  exercise 

Upon  her  red  cheek  glows, 
'Tis  the  staining  of  the  lily 

With  the  crimson  of  the  rose. 
Such  women  are  the  links  that  bind 

Men  to  the  pure  and  good, 
Bright  rainbow  arches  lighting  up 

From  earthly  things  and  rude. 
Around  her  breathes  an  atmosphere 

Fresh  born  of  heaven's  own  skies; 
She  walks  the  earth  to  purify  — 

An  angel  in  disguise ! 
If  man  hath  love  within  his  heart 

And  goodness  in  his  soul. 
Her  influence  will  lead  him  on 

To  life's  most  perfect  goal, 
Though  delicate  that  hand  may  be 

It  shields  from  roughest  storms, 
It  routs  the  legions  of  despair 

And  evil  fates  transforms. 
Nor  nature's  forge  has  ever  shaped 

Another  force  so  strong 
As  it  in  lifting  up  the  good 

And  crushing  out  the  wrong. 
Talk  not  of  marshaled  armies  vast. 

Nor  of  magician's  wand,— 
The  greatest  power  that  earth  can  know 
Is  woman's  little  hand! 
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UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREE. 
Under  the  apple  tree,  beodiog-  with  blossoms, 
Fair  as  her  bosom  and  sweet  as  her  breath, 
" Listen,"  I  said  as  westood  in  the  shadow, 
"List  what  the  breeze  to  the  apple  blooms 
saith: 
Tou  open  your  buds  for  a  kiss  and  I  give  It, 
Dull  were  the  breeze  such  advance  could 
resist." 
•'I  see,"  murmured  Mary  — the  sweet  precious 
darling-! — 
And  held  up  her  mouth,  as  I  knew,    to    be 
kissed. 

No  boldness  there  was  in  the  way  that  she 
did  it  — 
'Twas  a  gay,  mocking  challenge  in  sprightli- 
ness  veiled. 
Saying  — do  if  5'ou  dare  and  I  do  not   care 
whether  — 
And  surely  such  challenge  an   answer   en- 
tailed ! 
Cold  bloodless  the  mortal   who  had   not   re- 
sponded 
For  never  will  true  men  be  placed  on   the 
list 
Of  those  who  would  fail  to  drink  deep  of  the 
nectar 
From  lips  archly  held  up,  prepared   to   be 
kissed ! 

Adown  by  our  feet  ran  the  brook  through  the 
orchard 
•'I  love  you,  green  banks,"  was  the  soul  of 
its  song, 
And  the  waving  wild  flowers  on  the  bank-sides 
bent  downward 
To  kiss  the  gay  streamlet  gallanting  along. 
All  nature  seemed  joined  in  a  concert  of  kiss- 
ing. 
And  how  could  our  lips  the  infection  resist? 
We  caught  it  quite  deeply  and  Mary  showed 
symptoms  — 
In  the  way  that  she  held  up  her  lips  to  be 
kissed ! 

Talknot  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  so  inspir- 
ing. 
Nor  boast  of  the  nectar   distilled    for   the 
gods, 
They  stir  not  the  blood  like  a  long  draught  of 
kissing. 
While  o'er   you,    approving,    each     apple- 
bloom  nods! 
We  kissed  with  the  birds  that  chirped   kisses 
all  'round  us, 
And  once  'tis  begun,  oh,  how   hard   to    de- 
sist?— 
What  a  heaven  'twill  be  if  fair  maidens  are  in 
it 
To  hold  up  their  rosy  lips,  ripe  to  be  kissed! 
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MRS.  ELLEN   E.  B.  BARTOW. 

Born:    Manlius,  N.Y.,  April  3, 1829. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.    She  is 
now  a  resident  of  Milan,  Ohio.    Mrs.  Bartow 


MKS.    KI.L.l.X     K.    l;.    BAKTOW. 

is  the  mother  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Bartow  of  San- 
dusky ,who  has  earned  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
poet.and  is  elsewhere  represented  in  this  work. 


JENNIE. 
The  keenest  pang  to  woman  known 

Can  never  wound  her  spirit  more; 
Betrayed,  deserted,  hunted  down. 

She  made  her  exit  through  death's  door. 
Opened  the  way  with  her  own  hand 

And  rushed  into  the  dim  unknown. 
Rather  than  cold  neglect  withstand 

And  tread  the  world's  rough  path  alone. 
From  highest  joy  to  deepest  woe 

With  swift  and  fatal  step  she  passed. 
Wrapped  in  her  bridal  robe  of  snow. 

Her  broken  heart  found  peace  at  last. 
And  who  can  say  I'm  not  to  blame 

That  such  a  thing  as  this  should  be, 
When  man  can  blast  a  woman's  name, 

And  he  go  forth  unscathed  and  free? 
Let's  have  a  social  code  to  brand 

The  guilty  one  with  scorn  and  hate, 
And  save  tlie  daughters  of  our  land 

From  Jennie's  sad,  untimely  fate. 
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JOHN  B.  TORRANS. 

Born:  Jefferson,  Tex.,  March  11, 1863. 
Evincing  a  taste  for  poetrj-  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  poems  of  Mr.  Torrans  have  from  his 
youth    appeared    from   time   to   time  iu  the 
periodical  press.    He  now  follows  the  oecupa- 


JOHN  BEAUREGARD  TOKRANS. 

tion  of  a  merchant,  but  devotes  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  literary  woi-k.  Mr.  Torrans  is 
very  fond  of  literature,  and  at  one  time  had  a 
library  of  some  six  hundred  choice  booiis. 


THIS  SIDE. 
Across  the  deeps  of  my  despair 

I  call  to  thee  but  thou  art  dumb; 
And  can  it  be  thou  dost  not  hear? 

O,  for  one  word  by  which  to  come 
To  thee,  as  though  by  beacon  light 

The  boat,  delayed,  comes  home  at  night. 

My  heart  cries  out  against  such  fate; 

I  know  thou  hast  not  callous  grown. 
I  feel  you  somewhere  watch  and  wait; 

Aye,  watch  and  wait  for  me  alone. 
O,  vasty  deeps  of  my  despair. 

That  intervene  from  here  to  there. 
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IN  PEACE. 
Two  little  slender  hands, 
Snowy  and  stark. 


Clasping  my  baby  girl 

Close  in  the  dark ; 
Ah,  me,  how  motherly. 

On  that  fond  breast. 
Where,  in  all  time  to  come 

Baby  shall  rest. 


Was  it  not  merciful? 

Aye,  even  so; 
Life,  in  her  tenderness. 

Let  them  both  go; 
Go  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Smiling  and  pure. 
Hence,  from  the  unsure. 

Unto  the  sure. 


AFTERWARD. 
O,  slender  grave  in  grasses  set, 

No  marble  gleaming  overhead 
Now  I  remember,  they  forget. 

And  after  all  was  done  and  said. 

Aye,  they  forget,  and  it  is  well. 
And  meet  it  is  that  I  remember 

One  April's  grief,  an  immortelle, 
To  have  through  all  my  life's  December. 

Dear  God,  so  be  it  and  forever, 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise; 

Nor  she,  for  which  a  soul  is  never 
More  glad  than  her's,  in  Paradise. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  BITTER-SWEET. 

Restless  as  a  restless  tide. 
Nowhere  here  do  I  abide. 

In  this  world  of  ours. 
Always  meeting,  greeting,  passing. 
And  the  heart  its  grief  amassing. 

Losing  all  those  fragrant  flowers 
That  I  gathered  on  the  way. 
When  my  heart  was  pure  as  they. 

Here  to  hate  where  I  should  love. 
Now  relinquish  where  I  strove. 

What  does  it  avail. 
All  youth's  dreams  are  less  than  dust. 
Brightest  swords  can  only  rust. 

Some  where  soon  fate  furl  thy  sail. 
Loose  the  sandles  from  my  feet. 
Dead  hands  hold  no  bitter-sweet. 


THE  SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASS. 
0  gamesome  lad  and  gamesome  lass. 

Who  gather  cowslips  fair; 
Say,  know  ye  not,  that  in  the  grass 

A  snake  may  hide  him  there. 

O  gamesome  lad  and  gamesome  lass, 

I  warn  ye,  well  and  fair; 
Let  not  my  warning  lightly  pass. 

Beware,  beware,  beware! 
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NATHAN  CHORION. 

Born:  Chester,  N.  J.,  Nov.  3, 1869. 
Mr.Horton  taught  school  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  later  graduated  at  the  State 
Model  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1888  he  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,   and  at    the  same  period  was 


NATHAN  C.  HORTON. 

city  editor  of  the  Advance  of  Middletown.  In 
the  spring  of  1889  he  graduated  and  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton  is  now  editor  of  the  Insurance  News  of 
Philadelphia,  but  he  expects  to  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law.  His  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  leading  publications. 
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EASTER  DAY. 
'Tis  Easter  Day.    Come  strew  the  way 

With  early  springtime  flowers; 
Let  peace  and  joy,  without  alloy. 

Fill  up  the  sunny  hours. 
Our  griefs  and  pains,  'midst  rueful  strains, 

Were  buried  long  ago; 
Now  love  and  life  and  hope  are  rife. 

And  hearts  with  joy  o'er  flow. 
In  sweet  perfume  the  lilies  bloom, 

In  tokens  of  the  day ; 
The  roses,  too,  with  life  anew, 

Are  out  in  rich  array. 
And  every  shoot  and  tiny  root 

In  Nature's  'wakening  bed 


Burst  forth  and  tell,  to  hill  and  dell, 

The  resurrected  dead. 
Let  hope  arise,  let  gladsome  eyes 

With  joy  be  bright  and  gay ; 
Let  all  confess  their  joy  and  bless 

This  happy  Easter  Day. 

THE  VIOLET. 

Sweeter  than  the  lips  of  Venus, 

Fairer  than  the  wood-nymphs  are, 
Is  the  modest  flower  that  blossoms 

In  the  wild-wood  near  and  far. 
Kissed  by  dews  and  rocked  by  zephyrs, 

Sweetest  flower  that  woos  the  day. 
Scarce  before  we  know  thy  fragrance 

Thou  hast  died  and  passed  away. 
Hidden  half  by  leaves,  thy  perfume 

Gentle  breezes  to  us  bring, 
Tenderlj-  we  stoop  and  pluck  thee, 

First  and  fairest  love  of  spring. 

JUST  OVER  THE  STREET. 
I  think  it  was  just  before  twilight. 

As  I  sat  in  the  parlor  alone, 
I  was  musing,  my  thoughts  were  at  random, 

And  all  but  my  fancy  had  flown. 
When  a  vision  appeared  at  the  window, 

At  the  window  just  over  the  street, 
In  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maiden, 

A  maiden  exquisitely  sweet. 
She  was  fair,  was  this  beautiful  maiden. 

This  maiden  just  over  the  street, 
As  she  carelessly  toyed  witli  the  curtains 

That  closed  her  half-hidden  retreat. 
Her  tresses,  in  charming  abandon, 

Wei'e  as  black  as  the  blackest  of  jet. 
And  the  dimples  played  sweetly  and  softly 

Bj'  the  mouth  of  this  lovely  brunette. 
Her  features  were  those  of  a  Venus, 

With  a  smile  more  of  heaven  than  earth, 
Her  cheeks  were  rose-tinted  and  tender. 

Her  face  was  all  radiant  with  mirth. 
And  her  eyes  had  a  wondrous  lustre 

As  thej'  coyly  glanced  over  at  mine. 
And  she  seemed,  as  she  stood  at  the  window, 

A  creature  almost  divine. 
And  I  sat  and  I  thought  and  I  wondered 

If  ever  and  howwe  should  meet. 
For  I  longed  to  be  nearer  this  maiden 

Than  to  see  her  just  over  the  street. 

I  sit  and  I  muse  in  the  parlor. 

But  I  sit  and  I  muse  not  alone. 
For  I  now  have  a  jolly  companion. 

Who  quaffs  with  me  all  of  life's  foam. 
And  she  is  the  self-same  maiden 

Whom  I  erstwhile  had  longed  to  meet. 
But  she  is  now,  forsooth,  no  longer. 

The  maiden  just  over  the  street. 
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JOSEPH  THOMx\S  WILSON. 

Born:  Norfolk,  Va.,  Jan.  1, 1836. 
The  mother  of  Joseph  T.  Wilson  was  of  mix- 
ed English  and  Indian  blood,  but  his  father 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  native  Africans. 
He  has  held  many  prominent  government 
positions  and  is  very  successful  on  the  plat- 
form. He  has  been  a  regular  newspaper 
correspondent  and    has    contributed  to  the 


JOSEPH   THOMAS  WILSON. 

People's  Advocate,  Baltimore  Herald,  Toledo 
Journal,  and  numerous  other  publications. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  stanch  grand  army  man,  and 
organized  the  first  colored  post  in  Virginia, 
and  was  its  commander  for  a  number  of  years. 
A  volume  of  his  poems  and  essays  were  pub- 
lished in  1882.  Mr.  Wilson  is  now  editor  of 
the  Industrial  Day  of  Richmond. 
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ANDRE  CAILLOUX. 

He  lay  just  whei'e  he  fell, 

Soddening  in  a  fervid  summer's  sun. 

Guarded  by  an  enemy's  hissing  shell, 

Rotteuing  under  the  sound  of  rebels'  gun 

Forty  consecutive  days, 

In  sight  of  his  own  tent, 

And  the  remnant  of  his  regiment. 

A  flag  of  truce  couldn't  save. 

No,  nor  humanity  could  not  give 

This  sable  warrior  a  hallowed  grave, 

Nor  army  of  the  gulf  retrieve. 

Forty  consecutive  days 


His  lifeless  bodj',  piei-ced  and  rent. 

Leading  in  assault  the  black  regiment. 

He  lay  j  ust  where  he  fell. 

Nearest  the  rebels'  redoubt  and  trench. 

Under  the  very  fire  of  hell, 

A  volunteer  in  a  country's  defence. 

Forty  consecutive  days. 

And  not  a  murmur  of  discontent. 

Went  from  the  loyal  black  regiment. 

But  there  came  days  at  length, 

When  Hudson  felt  their  blast. 

Though  less  a  thousand  In  strength. 

For  "  our  leader  "  vowed  the  last: 

Fort  J'  consecutive  days 

They  stormed,  they  charged,  God  sent 

Victory  to  the  loyal  black  regiment. 

He  lay  just  Avhere  he  fell, 

And  now  the  ground  was  their's. 

Around  the  mellowed  corpse,  heaven  tell, 

How  his  comrades  for  freedom  swears. 

Forty  consecutive  nights 

The  advance  pass-word  went. 

Captain  Cailloux  of  the  black  regiment. 


PAULINE. 
Don't  tell  me  that  the  morning 

In  all  his  courtly  pride. 
Nor  sweet  and  blushing  sunset. 

Decked  out  to  be  his  bride; 
Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  adorning 

The  firmament  above; 
Nor  earth,  nor  all  that's  on  it. 

That  swim,  or  fly,  or  move. 
Are  handsomest,  or  loveliest 

Of  anything  I  know; 
For  since  I've  seen  tlijee,  fair  Pauline, 

I  tell  you  'tisn't  so; 
And  wot  I  well,  my  heart  can  tell. 

Full  well  it  isn't  so; 
Nor  need  misstate  to  demonstrate 

The  valid  statement  true„ 
The  flashing  eye  you  mustdescrj% 

The  golden  bands  upon  her  head. 
The  ivory  teeth  that  sparkle  'neath 

Thin  lips  and  ruby  red ; 
Her  sprightly  Avalk,  and  merry  talk. 

And  peerless  woman  form. 
And  jocund  laugh,  and  these  not  half 

That  admiration  warms; 
Are  one  by  one  and  each  in  turn. 

Indubitable  proof. 
That  she  alway  must  win  the  day, 

Perfection's  paragon: 
To  flout  which,  or  doubt  which. 

Shows  one,  himself,  a  coof, 
And  certainly  whenever  he. 
Shall  all  combined  behold: 
And  not  at  once  Pauline  pronounce, 
The  beauty  of  the  world. 
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GEORGE  F.  NUTTING. 

Born:  Mason,  N.  H.,  Dec.  18, 1821. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Nutting-  have  appeared  for 

the  piist  quarter   of  a  century  in   the  Fitch- 
hurg- Sentinel,  Watchman,  and  various  otlier 


GEORGE  ERANKLiIN  NUTTING. 

publications.  He  has  followed  the  occupation 
of  train  inspector  and  car  painter  for  over 
thirty-five  years.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Nutting 
have  heen  well  received. 


LONGFELLOW. 

ACROSTIC. 

Here  now  I  wait,  with  staff  in  hand, 
Encamped  quite  near  the  beulah  land, 
Near  life's  evening-  twihght,  which  seems 
Reflected  from  some  land  of  dreams. 
Yellow  and  sere  —  I  now  appear 

Worn  and  weary.    Seventy-fifth  year 

At  length  comes  round.    These  rolling  years 

Re-echo  hack  their  joys  and  tears. 

Deep  in  my  heart,  a  deeper  joy 

Sits  there  enthroned,  than  when  a  hoy. 

Within  my  heart,  e'en  then,  I  found. 

Oft  cropping  out  a  rhyme,  most  drowned, 

Revive  afresh,  when  manhood  came. 

Till  rhymes  and  poems  led  to  fame. 

Her  honors  yet  I  never  sought, 

Led  thus  along,  dame  nature  taught. 
Or  muses  fair,  to  wield  my  pen. 
Not  sword  or  sabre,  killing  men  — 
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Gift  most  supernal,  may  your  rays 
From  muses  shine,  to  guide  my  lays, 
E'en  through  the  remnant  of  my  days. 
Like  autumn  leaves,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Linked  with  the  spring,  the  sun,  the  rain. 
Oh!  let  me  die;  (and  yet  I  may) 
When  autumn  leaves  are  painted  gay. 

Silent  emblems,  yet  how  they  fade- 
Emblems  of  life,  in  light  and  shade. 
Vainly  I  strive,  and  all  in  vain. 
Endeavoring  to  be  young  again. 
Nature's  voices,  and  reason,  too. 
Teach  me  that  all  things  die,  below. 
Yet  mortal  man,  in  sin  and  strife, 

From  earth,  puts  on  immortal  life  — 
In  our  Redeemer's  work  sublime, 
Vain  man  may  share,  in  every  clime; 
E'en  here  I  rest  —  here  ends  my  rhyme. 


A  SERENADE. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  nor  a  bugle-horn 
note. 
As  on  a  fair  cot  a  fair  couple  were  sleeping. 
Save,  now  and  then,  a  snore  from  the  throat 
Of  the  bridegroom,  and  bride  in  his  keep- 
ing. 

'Twas  a  hot  summer  night,  and  their  screen- 
ing was  thin. 
And  the  gauze  window  curtains  much  thin- 
er. 
The  window  was  up,  and  here  they  came  in. 
This  serenade  band,  now  led  by  a  sinner. 

He  now  bids  them  halt,  and  then  sails  around. 
Takes  notes,  sings  a  song,  and  then  up  and 
kisses 
The  bride  —  singing  anon  —  she  hears  not  the 
sound. 
Nor  the  band  in  its  chorus  of  blisses. 

By  a  toot  of  his  horn,  the  singers  advance  — 
The  ramparts  unguarded,  the  sleepers  are 
snoring  ; 
They  strike  up  a  march,  as  this   couple   in 
trance 
All  the  while  this  sweet  music  ignoring. 

Like  the  zephyrs,  they  sing  the  best  on  the 
wing, 
(I  venture,  their  wings  do  the  singing)  — 
On  their  arms,  on  their  face,  in  their  ears  they 
will  sing. 
And  kiss  with  their  bills,  while  chorus  is 
ringing. 

Oh  I  sweeter  than  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
These  honey-moon  sleepers  —  oh !  goodness. 
Saint  Peters! 
John!  look  at  my  arms,  my  face  and  my  lips — 
We're  covered  completely  with  bites  of  "mer- 
slceeters." 
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MRS. HARRIET  M.CONVERSE. 

Born:  Elmira,  N.T. 
Left  motherless  when  a  child  she  was  put  to 
school  at  Marion,  Ohio.  She  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
In  1883  Mrs.  Converse  published  her  first 
volume  of  poems  entitled  Sheaves,  which  has 
since  passed  through  several  editions.    Mrs. 


MRS.   HARRIET    M.   CONVERSE. 

Converse  has  been  compUmented  on  the 
beauty  of  her  verses  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  and  other  eminent  poets. 
This  beautiful  writer  possesses  true  poetic 
genius  — her  poems  are  really  exquisite  in 
thought,  tone,  and  treatment;  and  her  name 
is  already  well  and  widely  known. 


THOU  OR  I. 
Some  day,  dear,  one  of  us  —we  twain 

Will  watch  alone  in  tears, 
And  call  the  other  one  in  vain, 

In  voice  of  hopeless  fears. 
As  in  death's  silence  one  of  us  shall  lie; 
Which  will  it  be,  dear,  thou  or  I? 
Were  one  of  us  by  death  bereft 

So  of  love's  thought  and  speech, 
What  other  word  of  hope  is  left 

To  utter  each  to  each? 
So  one  shall  watch  and  one  in  death  shall  lie! 
Which  will  it  be,  dear,  thou  or  I? 
Beside  life's  pathway  as  we  go 

One  will  grow  faint  and  fail. 


And  seek  another  way  to  know 

Where  death  shall  not  prevail ; 
And  one  will  wait  alone  as  days  go  by 

For  yet  a  longer  space, 

God's  pitying  grace; 
Which  will  it  be,  dear,  thou  or  I? 
I  may  be  first  to  understand 

The  life  so  far  from  thine; 
Mine  may  be  woe  to  fold  thy  hand  — 

Grown  still  and  cold  in  mine  — 
As  sign  of  death  across  thy  breast  to  lie. 

God  chastens  others  so. 

Thank  him,  we  do  not  know 
Which  it  will  be,  dear,  thou  or  I ! 


TO  A  ROSE. 

Faire,  fragrant  rose,  to  one  I  know 
I  bid  ye  on  love's  errand  goe. 
Though  fearlesslie,  be  on  thy  guard, 
Do  not  disclose  the  sweet  reward 

For  which  I  sigh  and  die! 
If  in  the  daring  of  thy  glee, 
Within  the  blush  and  revelrie 
Of  her  deare  face,  ye  linger  long, 
Thou'lt  heare  the  whisper  of  Love's  song 

For  which  I  sigh  and  die ! 
Close  to  her  breath,  when  ye  shall  be 
The  fairest  of  thy  rosarie. 
With  all  thy  grace,  rose,  doe  but  this  — 
From  her  sweet  hps  snatch  but  one  kisse 

For  which  I  sigh  and  die ! 
And  should  thy  luscious  floure  be  blest 
To  lie  upon  her  downie  breast. 
Thy  pouting  leaves  will  swift  unclose, 
Thrilled  with  the  secret  love,  sweet  rose, 

For  which  I  sigh  and  die ! 
Faire  fragrant  rose,  to  one  I  know. 
On  Love's  sweet  errand  faultless  goe. 
And  be  in  haste,  with  f careless  bliss  — 
Thou  happy  rose— to  win  the  kisse 

For  which  I  sigh  and  die ! 

MAT  PEACE  WITH  THEE  ABIDE. 
May  peace  with  thee  abide ! 

Though  dreary  seems  the  way. 
No  staff,  no  scrip,  no  guide. 

And  aU  thy  heart  astray. 
May  peace  with  thee  abide ! 

And  when  thy  burdens  grow, 
Fear  not,  faint  not;  beside 

The  rock  the  waters  flow  I 
May  peace  with  thee  abide ! 

With  care  and  toil  oppressed. 
Submit ;  He  will  provide 

For  thee  his  grace  and  rest. 
May  peace  with  thee  abide ! 

On  thee  may  God's  light  glow! 
His  peace  is  not  denied. 

Although  thou  falter  so. 
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W.  BEAUMONT  COXE. 

Born:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  9, 1855. 
Since  1877  the  poems  of  Mr.  Coxe  have  ap- 
peared in   mnny  of  the  leading'  piihlications 


"W.  BEAUMONT  COXE. 

of  America.  He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss 
Lillie  Daniels,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacist  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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.       A  DREAM. 
Hark!  They  whisper  to  me  now; 

Who?  The  angels  from  above. 
As  my  mind  in  fancy  roams, 

Onward  to  the  maid  I  love. 
I  picture  her  in  elfln  home 

Close  beside  a  shady  brook. 
The  glow  above,  the  radiance  around, 

The  form  on  which  I  love  to  look. 
How  sweet  the  vision  to  mj-  sight 

Of  I'ounded  form  and  face  so  fair. 
Eyes  so  blue,  so  Heavenly  blue. 

Shaded  by  her  golden  hair. 
Kobed  in  white,  in  spotless  white. 

Fleecy  as  the  northern  snow ; 
As  she  reclines  in  elfln  nook. 

Chanting  to  me,  so  sweet  and  low. 
As  she  chants,  the  birds  above 

Join  in  one  melodious  strain; 
And  all  the  virgin  flowers  around 

Their  sweetness  to  mj'  Goddess  drain. 
The  beams  of  Sol  in  prismatic  I'ay, 

Are  fllter'd  through  the  foliage  green; 


Like  beads  of  dew  upon  the  brow. 

To  lend  enchantment  to  the  scene. 
O  heart  of  hearts !— joy  of  joys ! 

Let  us  love  and  linger  on 
In  love's  embrace,  with  plighted  hearts 

That  knows  no  breaking  dawn. 
But  no!— life  is  one  grand  dream 

Of  love,  with  sweetness  rife; 
Until  we  awake  by  the  fairy  hand; 
Then  —'tis  bitterness  and  strife. 


BLIGHTED  LOVE. 
Let  us  take  a  mystic  journey. 

With  fond  memory,  hand  in  hand. 
And  go  back  a  season  only. 

To  the  grand  poetic  land. 
Ah !  'twas  there  you  loved  me  dearly, 

Lov'd  to  read  my  thoughts  so  true. 
That  my  life's  eternal  sunshine. 

Always  rose  and  set  in  you. 
Yes,  you  lov'd  then,  as  you  told  me. 

And  your  life  'twas  of  mine  a  part. 
That  the  chord  of  intense  affection, 

Link'd,  cover'dmj'  soul,  thy  heart. 
Who  can  tell  the  joyous  raptures. 

The  heaven  that  was  beneath  the  sky? 
Who  can  tell  that  love  is  lasting, 

Although  the  vows  are  born  on  high? 
Ah!  'twas  true  love,  not  of  passion. 

But  the  thrilling  love  from  me, 
As  the  angel  might  have  given 

In  my  thoughts  to  only  thee. 
All  day  long  in  tones  so  dulcent. 

All  the  night  in  visions  so  sweet. 
Until  the  roseate  hues  of  morning, 

Glow'd  upon  us  as  we'd  greet. 
'Twas  summer  then,  'tis  over  now, 

Blanch'd  by  the  winter.v  frost, 
The  season  and  the  love  were  born 

To  be  gay,  joyous,  and  then  lost. 
Blighted  by  the  shadow  feared  by  man 

Must  all  things  earthly  be, 
It  has  taken  before,  it  has  taken  now. 

The  love,  love  that  was  dear  to  me. 


YAYAPAI   NAIADS. 

EXTRACT. 

'Twas  the  blending  of  the  graces, 

In  a  purity  divine; 
'Mid  the  showering  of  glances 

Where  the  branches  interwiue ; 
While  the  daintiest  of  blushes 

On  the  snowiest  of  cheeks. 
Gave  no  whisperings  of  warning 

To  the  meiTiest  of  freaks. 
As  the  beaming  and  the  gleaming 

Of  these  "  tiny  things  "  of  white. 
Ushered  into  vision  plainly 

Fancies  of  an  endless  light. 
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MRS.  SUSIE  R.  G.  CLARK. 

Born:  Nova  Scotia,  July  2,1848. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Clark,  as  well  as  prose  mat- 
ter, have  been  Mritten  principally  for  the 
Vermont  Watchman  and  Chronicle,  Boston 
Watchman,  New  York  Examiner  and  other 
publications.      She     has    written    numerous 


MRS.  SUSIE  REBECCA  G.  CLARK. 

works,  among-  which  are  Zensie  Walton,  Zen- 
zie's  Womanhood,  Our  Street,  Achor,  and  oth- 
ers, which  are  well  known  to  young  people, 
and  are  found  in  Sabbath  school  and  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Mrs.  Clark  was  married  in  1866, 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Portland,  Maine. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  POET. 
Hail,  Whittier,  crowned  by  worth  and  years. 
Still  peerless  standing-  'mid  thy  peers. 
Blessed  by  a  nation's  praise  and  prayers. 
We  send  thee  greeting-,  poet-king. 
Singing-  for  us  the  songs  we'd  sing 
If  but  our  thoughts  had  tune  and  wing. 
O  people's  poet,  with  surprise 
We  read  the  soul  that  underlies 
Thy  tender  strains  and  melodies ; 
We  read  thy  heart,  thy  heart  is  sweet, 
It  shares  our  victory,  our  defeat. 
It  throbs  beside  ours,  beat  for  beat. 
We  make  return ;— not  coins  of  gold. 
Not  rapturous  rhymes,  or  praises  bold. 
But  love  for  love  —  our  hearts  you  hold. 
Look  in  and  find  thyself  no  guest. 
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But  dearest  friend  within  each  breast, 
We  sit  beside  thee  and  art  blest. 
Sing  on,  O  friend,  thy  songs  of  peace 
Drop  on  our  pain  and  bring  surcease. 
Drop  ou  our  chains  and  bring  release. 
Sing  on,  and  let  thy  locks  grow  white. 
Thy  soul  bloom  upward  in  our  sight; 
Forever  sing,  as  is  thy  right. 

SAY  MOTHER. 

Call  me,  my  sou.  Say  mother  once  again; 
My  old  eyes  miss  thee,  dimmed  bj'  years  of 
pain. 
But  thy  dear  voice  can  call  me  mother. 
Speak  slowly,  I  would  hear. 
And  duller  grows  my  ear, 
But,  oh,  it  covets  that  sweet  word  of  old 
That  falls  like  sunshine,  be  it  ever  so  cold, 

Say  "mother,  mother!" 
I've  heard  rare  culture  silvery  winds  repeat. 
And  rapturous  music  making  pulses  leap. 
Yet     naught    could   move   my    soul    like 
That  holds  all  charm  for  me,  ["mother  I" 
Such  wealth  of  melody. 
Come  near,  and  let  it  greet  me  yet  again 
The  dear,  familiar,  hallowed  child  — refrain! 

Say  "mother,  mother!" 
I  missed  it  many  years,  when  thy  feet  strayed, 
Its  loss  upon  me  like  a  nightmare  weighed; 
When  other  women's  boys  said  "  mother," 
I  started  at  the  word. 
My  every  heart-beat  stirred ; 
And  when  you  came  again,  the  kiss  you  gave 
Not  sweeter  was,  than  the  winds,  glad  yet 
»'  Dear  mother,  mother."  [g'rave. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  heart  above  [Love, 
On  the  white  throne,  whose  truest  name  is 
Vibrates  as  keenly  to  "  Our  Father." 
I  can  then  understand 
Why  long,  with  patient  hand. 
He  holds  his  straying  ones  in  tender  care;— 
I  can  imagine  his  down-bending  ear 

For  "  Father,  Father." 
"  Father,"  my  heart  can  say  it,  fond  and  full. 
It  stands  with  "  Jesus"  first,  most  beautiful. 
But  after  them,  to  me,  comes  "mother." 
Sweet  from  the  little  one 
But  sweeter  far,  my  son,  [brave. 

When  lips  like  thine,  proud,  manly,  true  and 
Stoop  from  the  heart  to  whisper  what  I  crave, 

"My  Mother,  Mother!" 
"  No  marriage  in  Heaven,"  so  we  read. 
Then   "husband,"  "  wife  "  perhaps  we  shall 
not  need. 
But  always  surely  will  be  "  mother," 
Or  else  no  home  is  there 
The  mansions  howe'er  fair,  [ween. 

And    woman's  heart    will  ache   the    same,  I 
In    streets  of  gold,   as  'mid    these   meadows 
"  For  Mother,  Mother !"  [green 
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LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  RADER. 

Born:  Hazel  Dell,  III.,  March  16, 1864. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Kacler  taught  school,  and 
g-raduated  from  the  Kansas  uoi-mal  college  at 
Fort  Scott  in  1888.  He  is  very  devoted  to 
literature  and  politics,  and  has  written  uum- 


LEWIS    ELLSWORTH   RADER. 

erous  political  articles  for  the  Cliicag'O  press 
and  other  publications.  Mr.  Radcr  is  now  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work  on  the  Statesman  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory.  Since 
1885  his  poems  have  appeared  constantly  in 
the  periodical  press. 


SOLITUDE. 

When  the  heart  is  weary  and  sad  with  the 
toils  and  cares  of  the  day. 

And  life  seems  a  burden; 

When  all  that  the  world  can  bring  of  confi- 
dence, joy,  or  dismaj^ 

Is  no  longer  a  guerdon ; 

When  sorrow's  surcease 

Brings  no  longed-for  peace 

To  the  heart  sore-tried  with  afHiction ; 

Its  strength  is  renewed 

By  sweet  solitude, 

Which  acts  like  a  fresh  benediction. 

The  angels  gather  in  throngs,  they  say,  in 
the  beautiful  realms  above. 


When  they  glorify  God ; 

Their    voices,     attuned    to    the     harmonic 

spheres,  sing  songs  of  love 
As  the  golden  streets  they  plod; 
So  we  on  earth, 
In  spiritual  dearth. 
Collect,  praying,  confessing; 
But  the  soul's  renewed 
In  sweet  solitude 
Which  acts  like  a  heavenly  blessing. 

The  lonely  garret,  the  trackless  wood  are  the 

great  man's  truest  friends 
When  he  seeks  to  know: 
Great  thoughts  come  to  him  who  retires  from 

the  world's  busy  aims  and  ends 
And  what  it  can  bestow ; 
Then  he  rivets  h;s  view. 
In  his  search  for  the  new. 
Upon  what  he  seeks  to  prepare; 
Thus  the  mind  is  renewed 
By  sweet  solitude 
Which  acts  likes  a  soul-stirring  prayer. 

As  the  mighty  river  in  its  onward  sweep 
through  the  valleys  and  plains  of  earth 

Must  have  a  source; 

So  each  stream  of  thought  in  a  mental  fount 
must  have  its  first  true  birth, 

Ere  it  starts  in  its  couTse ; 

The  best  to  secure 

That  birth  must  be  pure. 

Untainted  by  Policy's  denizen; 

Then  the  thought  is  renewed 

In  sweet  solitude. 

Which  acts  like  an  uplifting  benisou. 
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IT  GOES  AGAINST  THE    GRAIN. 
You  may  search  the  world  over  from  here  to 

Cathay, 
You  may  ransack  the  records  of  time. 
You   may  carry  your  efforts  wherever  you 

may. 
From  the  filthiest  hut  to  the  palace  sublime. 

Wherever  you  find  a  human  heart  beat, 
Though  in  words  it  does  not  complain. 
Whatever  the  efforts  to  keep  it  from  sight, 
There  is  something  which  goes    'gainst   the 
grain. 

The  humblest  resolve  oft  meets  its  reproof 
In  ambition's  discordant  desire. 
And  envy  enthrones  a  spirit  of  sin 
In  Its  mad  attempt  to  rise  higher. 

But  effort  and  truth   are   the   aids   in   this 

work 
Of  seeking  for  goodness,  and  gain. 
The  good  do  evil,  and  the  evil  do  good. 
But  it  goes  terribly  'gainst  the  grain. 
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The  preacher  may    preach,    hut    the   sinner 

will  sin. 
As  long-  as  he  thinks  hell  Is  sure. 
And  the  punishment  equal  for  little  or  much. 
And  for  both  the  same  kind  of  cure. 

But  let  conscience  awake  in  that  sin-clouded 

soul 
Let  him  feel  the  sharp  pangs  of  its  pain. 
And  the  good  will  supplant  the  evil  and  had. 
Though  it  go  very  hard  'gainst  the  grain. 
The  rich  of  to-day  are  the  poor  a  day  hence. 
And  all  that  they  prized  is  no  more. 
The  good  man  is   tempted ;  he   falls  to   the 

earth. 
And  crushed  is  the  name  he  hore. 
All  this  wrings  the  heart  and   weakens   the 

will. 
And  they  wish  for  them  back,  but  in  vain. 
They  bravely  conceal  their  gnawing  regret. 
Though  it  go  so  strangely  hard  'gainst  the 

grain. 
The  Republicans  rail  at  Democrat  steals. 
And  howl  about  "  spoils  "  and  "  Free  Trade," 
But  the  Democrat  turns  up  his  nose  in   dis- 
gust. 
And  points  to  the  double  decade 
When  the  Eepublican  did  nothing  but  brag  of 

his  past. 
And  the  present  superbly  disdain. 
He   says    "do    the   same    for   another   four 

years," 
Though  it  goes  mighty  hard  'gainst  the  grain. 
The  poor  man  is  down  and  he  cannot  rise. 
Though  he  struggle  and  strive  e'er  so  hard. 
His  money  is  gone,  the  grim  hand  of  fate 
Is  pulling  his  steps  to  retard. 
Hope  is  exhausted.    His  downward  course 
No  one  offers  to  stop  or  restrain. 
And  thus  to  the  dogs  goes  a  sentient  soul. 
None  knows  how  hard  'gainst  the  grain. 
The  efforts  of  man  in  the  channels  of  good. 
Should  aim  to  better  and  save. 
Not  those  too  lazy  to  work  for  themselves. 
But  the  industrious,  the  willing,  the  brave. 
Of  course  sometimes  the  lazy  will  work. 
The  abstainer   will   drink   and   the   drinker 

abstain, 
But  though  this  may  happen   it   most   often 

don't, 
Por  it  goes  too  hard  'gainst  the  grain. 
But  what  is  this  life  to  the  millions  of  poor, 
Who  strive  daily  and  hourly  for  bread. 
With  never  a  chance  for  instructing  the  soul, 
Great  God !    they  had  better  be  dead ! 
For  of  what  use  is  life  if  you  cannot  live. 
If  'tis  all  a  strife  and  a  strain? 
'Tis  not  ours  to  ask:  'tis  but  to  do, 
Let  it  go  e'er  so  hard  'gainst  the  grain. 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT. 

Out  from  the  dim  and  mistj-  past 

Comes  the  cry,  "Let  there  be  light;" 
From  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  broad  and  vast, 

The  message  is  boi'ne,  "  let  there  be  light." 
From  India's  deep  and  hidden  retreats. 
From  the  scorching  fury  of  desert  heats. 
From  glorious  vie  cories  and  disastrous   de- 
feats. 

Speaks  the  past  to  the  present,  "  let  there  be 
light." 
Sages  have  talked  and  bards  have  sung 

On  the  theme,  "  Let  there  be  light;" 
The  destinies  of  nations  have  ever  hung 

On  the  practice  of  "  let  there  be  light." 
The  God  of  the  world  has  ever  proclaimed 
And  none  of  his  creatures  boldly  disclaim'd 
That  humanity    could    be   most    fully   re- 
claimed 

By  the  power  of  "  let  there  be  light." 

L'p  then  from  slumber,  thou  waster  of  time, 
And  help  make  the  light; 

Work  is  a  pleasure,  and  idling  a  crime 
When  its  a  duty  to  "  let  there  be  light:" 

Don't  think  of  the  past   as   something   de- 
stroyed. 

Nor  yet  of  the  present  as  wholly  alloyed. 

Nor  contemplate  the  future  as  a   thing  to 
avoid. 
But  spread  boldly  the  light. 

The  lighter  the  light  the  darker  the  dark; 
Ho !  "  let  there  be  light !  " 

The  contrast  is   greater  the  brighter  the 
spark. 
Make  lighter  the  light; 

The  more  we  enlighten  the  less  will  he   sin, 

Because  it  can't  find  a  place  to  begin. 

Since  we  place  beacons   of   light   the   soul 
within. 
And  thus  evolve  light. 

Spread  widely  the   gospel   of  justice   and 
truth. 
As  a  help  to  diffuse  the  light; 

Encourage  the  schools,  instruct  the  youth. 
That  they  may  possess  the  light; 

Educate  is  the  watchword,  and  temperance 
the  guide 

That  leads  us  the  waters  of  wisdom  beside, 

That  helps  us  adversity's  billows  to  ride 
In  searching  for  light. 

The  sun  of  improvement  is  shining  for  all, 

Urging  them  toward  the  light; 
The  lowly  and  poor  may  answer  the  call 

And  seek  to  see  the  light. 
'Tis  the  part  of  a  shirk  and  cowardly  knave 
To  refuse  the  light  — remain  a  slave. 
And  gain  nothing  in  life  but  a   dishonored 
grave. 

Without  striving  to  "  let  there  be  light." 
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TRxWERSE  EUGENE  STOUT. 

Born:  Putnasi  Co.,  Ohio,  April  12, 1838. 
Mr.  Stout  has  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  graduated  in  1883  from  the  state  un- 
iversity of  Wisconsin,  and  subsequently  wrote 
an  elementary  treatise  on  evidence,  designed 
for  the  use  of  students,  which  has  had  a  large 
sale.    Mr.  Stout  has  written  both   prose  and 


TRAVERSE  EUGENE  STOUT. 

poetrj',  which  has  been  published  at  different 
times  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette, 
The  Army  Herald  of  Des  Moines,  The  Budget 
of  Knoxville,  Des  Moines  Register,  Waverly 
Magazine,  and  the  periodical  press  generally. 
Mr.  Stout  is  unmarried,  and  resides  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.Va.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  law. 


DRIFTING. 
Surely  apart  on  Life's  great  sea. 
Drift  I  from  you  — and  you  from  me. 

Though  wind  and  sea  are  fair, 
I  press  my  hand  against  my  breast, 
Alas!  for  me  there  is  no  rest. 

For  oh!  my  heai-t's  not  there. 
But  'tis  with  you—  sailing  away, 
Surely  drifting—  taking  the  day. 

Leaving  the  night  for  mine: 
Once  side  by  side  we  sailed  together. 
Sailed  through  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

Over  the  mystic  brine. 
A  jealous  hand  in  the  calm,  blue  sea. 
Then  turned  your  boat  apart  from  me; 
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I  struggled  'gainst  its  M'ill, 
But  all  in  vain  —  a  glimpse  of  white; 
You  are  drifting  yet  —  just  in  sight; 
Yes,  drifting  — drifting  still. 

To  hope  fare  well  —  farewell  to  you. 
Vanished  j'oui-self  and  boat  from  view, 

Out  on  the  distant  bay. 
In  thoughtful  hours,  on  mem'ry's  sight. 
Will  often  break  your  boat  of  white 

Still  drifting  —  drifting  away. 

MARY. 
Brown-haired  graceful  Mary, 
Blue-eyed  little  I'airy, 

When  the  dawn  appears 
Your  words  fall  on  my  ears ; 

When  the  sun  goes  down 
Unchecked  your  talk  flows  on, — 
Now  of  this  and  then  of  that. 
Of  the  grove,  the  bee,  the  bat. 
Mocking  now  the  river's  song. 
Wandering  all  the  woods  among. 
Chirping  like  the  sweet  ground  bird; 
Was  there  like  thee  ever  heard, 
Swain,  or  maid  or  flowing  stream, 
Talking,  singing  from  the  gleam 
Of  the  dawn  till  far  in  night, 
With  such  vim  and  such  delight? 
Pearl-toothed,  graceful  Mary, 
Blithesome  little  fairy. 

Dimpled  cheeks  are  yours; 
Your  breath  more  sweet  than  flowers, 

Tempting  Ups  so  red. 
Bewitching  molded  head, 
A  thousand  charms  to  win. 
The  fair  God  Love  within; 
But  when  he'd  kiss  your  cheeks, 
Or  dare  appi'oach  j'our  lips, 
Before  his  love  he  speaks. 
Your  restless  tongue  outslips, 
In  its  long  accustomed  way. 
And  so  much  'twould  have  to  say, 
That  your  lover  weary  grown. 
With  his  message  all  unknown. 
From  your  side  would  h;iste  away, 
Neither  come  another  day ! 
Ever-talking  Mary, 
Self-will'd  little  fairy, 

I'll  a  sermon  preach; 
When  the  dawn  appears, 
When  fair  love  would  woo. 
When  the  evening  nears. 
This  of  all  things  dare  to  do. 
Bridle  you  your  speech. 
O  what  a  storm  I  brought 
On  me  thus  before  I  thought; 

All  her  words  ran  riot 
When  I  bade  her  tongue  be  quiet! 

I'll  remember  all  my  days 
The  dire  tempest  I  did  raise; 
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But  the  storm  at  last  went  by, 
Teardrops  trembled  in  ber  eye. 
Yet  she  would  not  deign  to  cry, 
Queen-like  there  she  passed  me  by. 
Brown-haired  g-raceful  Mary, 
Blue-eyed  little  fairy, 

Humbly  I  entreat. 

You  will  mercy  mete 

To  my  broken  heart. 

That  to  love  did  start, 
"When  the  tempest  I  awoke. 
When  your  heart  so  freely  spoke, 
Then  I  knew  I  loved  thee,  Mary, 
Brown-haired,  blue-eyed,  talking  fairy! 


MRS.  HATTIE  E.  FURMAN. 

Born:  Delhi,  Iowa,  Feb.  8, 1853. 

Since  1871  the  poems  of  this  lady  have  appear 
ed  in  the  Dubuque  newspapers,  the  House- 
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keeper,  and  the  local  press  generally.  She 
was  married  in  1882  to  Charles  H.  Furman,  and 
still  resides  in  her  native  place. 


TWO  DREAMS. 

Asleep  in  a  sunny  meadow. 

When  the  June  winds  soft  and  low. 
Are  swaying-,  swaying,  swaying. 

The  tall  grass  to  and  fro. 
He  dreams  a  dream  of  the  future. 

With  boyish  abandon  —  sweet  — 


That  a  world  of  pomp  and  treasure 
Is  Ij'ing  at  his  feet. 

The  ragged  boy  in  the  meadow, 

'Neath  the  June  skies  soft  ane  blue. 
Awakes  from  his  careful  dreaming. 

To  find  it  aU  —  untrue. 
Asleep  in  his  splendid  chamber. 

He  dreams  of  the  long  ago. 
Of  winds  in  a  meadow  swaying 

The  tall  grass  to  and  fro. 
The  man  of  the  world  is  dreaming: 

Oh  illusion  fond  and  sweet  — 
That  his  life  untried  before  him. 

Lies  at  his  boyish  feet. 
He  'wakens  —  the  old,  old  story,— 

As  ever  earth's  dreamers  do. 
To  find,  outside  of  heaven. 

Their  brightest  dreams  —  untrue. 


SEEKING  A  SIGN. 

Oh  red,  red  rose!    The  warm  glow  in  your 

heart 
Is  deep  and  rich  to-day;  your  perfume  sweet. 
As  when  on  Sharon's  plains  the  Asian  sun. 
Wooed  you   to  being  when  the  world  was 

young. 

Oh  royal  lilies!  you  are  with  us  now, 

Stainless  and  spotless  in  your  purity, 

As  when  you  grew  around  Jerusalem, 

An  then  in  your  pale  splendor  did  out  shine 

The  glory  of  Judea's  proudest  king. 

Oh   purple    heartsease,    with    your    bended 

heads. 
The  shadow,  resting  on  your  faces  sweet. 
Has  never  once  been  lifted  since  the  day 
The  gates  were  shut  on  Eden;  for  you  wear 
The  patient  look  of  one  who  always  waits. 
And  though  you  never  see  the  Presence  that 
Was  wont  to  walk  the  garden  at  the  hush 
Of  night-fall,  yet  I  know  you  always  watch 
The  dusky  silence  — faithful,  fond  and  true. 

Oh  fair  and  fragile  flowers,  whose  fleeting- 
bloom 
Dies  in  an  hour,  but  whose  sweet  history 
Reaches  behind  the  history  of  nations! 
You,  who  are  so  peerless  and  so  perfect. 
And,    who  are,    methinks,   the  only  earthly 

thing 
On  which  no  curse  has  fallen,  do  you  know 
With  what  fond  love,  and  brooding  tender- 
ness, 
A  troubled  world  has  loved  you?    Let  us  look, 
I  pray,  deep  in  j'our  tinted  chalices. 
Seeking- therein  a  pledge  divine,  that  when 
The  low,  gi-een  grasses  grow  'tween  us  and 

you. 
We  shall  find  upon  the  unknown  heavenly 
Hills  the  deathless  bloom  of  immortelles. 
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DANIEL  C.  COLESWORTHY. 

Born  :  Portland,  Me.,  July  14, 1810. 
Since  his  youth  Mr.  Coleswoi'thy  has  been 
more  or  less  ideutifled  with  the  publishing- 
business.  In  1830  he  published  Youth's  Paper, 
and  five  years  later  started  the  Portland  Tri- 
bune. He  has  written  and  published  about 
thirty  volumes  on  a  variety  of  subjects.     The 
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poems  of  Mr.  Colesworthy  are  always  full  of 
tenderness  and  overflowing-  with  simplicity 
and  grace.  For  half  a  century  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  book  business  —  twelve  years 
in  Portland;  the  remainder  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, where  he  still  resides  devoting-  his  time 
almost  entirely  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

GI^TE  A  TRIFLE. 
It  is  a  trifle ;  give  a  mill 

To  help  the  poor  along-; 
'Tis  not  the  amount,  it  is  the  will 

That  makes  the  virtue  strong-. 
"I  liave  but  little,"  never  say, 

"'Twill  not  avail  to  give;" 
A  penny,  if  you  give  to-day 

Will  make  the  dying-  live. 
It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  gold 

Upon  the  waters  cast. 
That  will  return  a  hundred  fold. 

To  cheer  and  bless  at  last. 
Then  give  a  trifle  cheerfully 


Out  of  thy  little  store ; 
With  interest  it  will  come  to  thee 
When  thou  wilt  need  it  more. 


FAULTS  OF  OTHERS. 

What  are  another's  faults  to  me? 

I've  not  a  vulture's  will 
To  pick  at  every  flaw  I  see, 

And  make  it  wider  still. 
I't  is  enough  for  me  to  know 

I've  follies  of  my  own. 
And  on  my  heart  the  care  bestow 

And  let  my  friends  alone. 


WHEX  I  WOULD  DIE. 
I  would  die  when  the  day 

Lingers  bright  in  the  west; 
When  the  bird  hies  away 

To  his  soft,  downy  nest; 
When  the  hum  of  the  bee 

Is  not  heard  on  the  liill. 
And  the  woodland  and  lea 

And  the  hamlet  are  still. 
When  the  sad,  weary  heart 

Can  no  longer  abide; 
O,  how  sweet  to  depart 

At  the  still  eventide  !— 
When  the  sun's  parting-  rays 

Flash  glory  and  bliss. 
And  the  heart  is  all  praise  I— 

Be  my  death  like  to  this. 


MATTER  AND  MIND. 
I  built  a  city,  wide  and  vast. 

Whose  lofty  domes  and  spires 
For  many  a  league  their  shadows  cast, 

And  flashed  like  lightning-  fires. 
Its  walls,  magnificently  grand. 

Like  solid  mountains  stood. 
And  might  for  countless  ages  stand. 

Defying  frost  and  flood. 
I  wrote  some  verses  mild  and  sweet. 

As  simple  as  could  be. 
Which  every  mother  could  repeat 

To  lisping  infancy. 
They  soothed  the  weary  in  their  toils. 

And  shafts  of  sunshine  threw. 
Which  melted  to  dehcious  smiles. 

And  blessed  like  evening  dew. 
The  city  crumbled,  stone  by  stone. 

Ground  by  the  tooth  of  Time: 
Gone  — mitred  head  and  sceptered  theme. 

Once  glorious  and  sul)lime. 
The  verses  live,  and  day  by  day. 

On  earth  —  in  worlds  beyond 
To  truth,  taught  in  this  simple  lay 

Ten  thousand  hearts  respond. 
Mountains  upheave  and  systems  fall. 

But  truth,  in  language  dressed. 
Gentle  and  sweet  survives  them  all. 

On  deathless  minds  impressed. 
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KATE  GOODE. 

Born:  Boydton,  Va.,  Nov.  22, 1863. 
Under  the  nom   de   plume  of    Bert  Ingliss 
this  lady   has   written    for   the  Chicago  Ad- 
vance,  Christian  Weekly   and  various  other 
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publications.  ISIiss  Goode  still  resides  in  the 
place  of  her  birth,  where  she  is  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  friends. 


THE  SONGS  MY  MOTHER  USED  TO  SING. 

There's  many  a  tone  hath  power  to  wake 

Old  memories  in  the  heart: 
There's  many  a  well-remembered  air 

Can  make  the  teardrops  start ; 

The  song  of  mirth  brings  back  the  hour 
When  the  festal  board  was  spread. 

And  the  song  of  love  can  bring  a  sigh 
To  the  lip  when  love  has  fled ; 

And  dear  the  gay  and  the  tender  strains 

Of  other  days  may  be. 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me. 
I've  heard  the  plowman's  careless  lay 

Borne  blithely  on  the  gale : 
I've  heard  the  merry  hunter's  tune 

Resound  from  hill  and  dale; 

I've  heard  the  song  the  soldier  sings 

Beside  the  bright  camp-fire. 
Till  bis  eye  burns  with  a  fiercer  light, 


And  his  martial  pride  leaps  higher; 

And   the   sailor's   song  when   the   sails  are 
spread 

And  the  winds  are  blowing  free; 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me ; 

I've  heard  the  Alpine  shepherd's  voice 
Ring  from  the  mountain's  height; 

I've  heard  the  cottage  songs  that  cheer 
The  peasant's  hearth  at  night. 

I've  heard  the  wandering  minstrel  'ueath 

The  olive  and  the  vine; 
And  the  blithe  grape  gatherer  whose  song 

Flows  smoothly  with  the  Rhine; 

And  the  gondolier,  as  his  light  oar  dips 

To  the  music  of  the  sea, — 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me. 

I've  heard  the  stately  anthem  peal 

Along  the  minster  aisle, 
I've  heard  the  grand  Te  Deum  roll 

'Round  the  cathedral  pile ; 

I've  heard  the  slow  and  solemn  chant 

Rise  from  the  cloister  dim. 
And  through  the  twilight,  soft  and  low, 

The  nuns'  sweet  vesper  hymn; 

And  the  songs  of  the  worshipers  beneath 

No  roof  but  the  forest  tree,— 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me. 

I've  heard  those  airs  the  troubadour 

Gave  to  the  breeze  afar. 
And  those  the  dark-eyed  Spanish  maid 

Sang  to  her  light  guitar; 

And  the  strains  that  once  through  the  high- 
land halls 

To  the  ancient  harp  hath  rung. 
And  the  strange,  wild  melodies  of  old 

That  Erin's  bards  have  sung; 

And  my  heart  hath  felt  the  lingering  spell 

Of  the  by-gone  minstrelsy,— 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me. 

The  cradle  soHgs  she  used  to  sing- 
When  the  noise  of  the  day  was  done. 

And  she  folded  me  close  in  her  arms  to  rest, 
Like  the  flowers  at  set  of  sun ; 

These  have  the  strangest  power  to  wake 

Old  memories  in  my  heart; 
And  often  when  I  hear  them  flow. 

The  tears  unbidden  start. 

And  dearer  far  in  other  ears 

Some  grander  strain  may  be. 
But  the  songs  my  mother  used  to  sing 

Are  the  sweetest  songs  to  me. 
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EDWARD  BRECK  ROBINSON. 

Born:  Dorchester,  Mass., May 39, 1831. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Eobinson  adopt- 
ed piano-teaching  as  a  profession,  and  went 
to  Portland  in  1847  in  that  capacity.    In  1851 
he  was  organist  at  the   First   Parish  church. 


EDWARD  BRECK  ROBINSON. 

hut  later  resigned  to  go  on  an  European  tour. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  An- 
drews and  Robinson,  manufacturers  of  pianos 
and  organs  at  Portland,  a  business  that  has 
attained  a  world-wide  reputation. 


THE  TRINITY  OF  TIME. 
We  throw  our  thoughts  upon  the  past. 

Reflecting  on  the  things  that  were  — 
Then  on  the  future  they  are  cast. 

Divining  what  may  there  occur. 

The  Past  and  Future  are  but  wings 

That  lift  the  present  into  view. 
And  show  to  man  the  drift  of  things,— 

Tilings  drifting  from  the  old  to  new. 
The  Present  is  a  fleeting  day. 

That  plunges  headlong  into  night; 
Around  the  world  it  makes  its  waj% 

And  on  the  Future  throws  its  light. 


ILL  LUCK. 

Most  of  us  pound  when  the  iron  Is  cold ; 

When  hot,  comfound  it,  no  anvil  is  here; 
That  found,  we  look,  and  the  hammer  is  not. 

And  when  all  are  ready,  then  no  one  is  near. 


RETRIBUTION. 

Sooner  or  later,  more  or  less, — 
And  Time  has  no  forgetfulness,— 
Nature  will  pay  us  what  ^ve  earn; 
The  good  and  evil  shall  return 
To  bless  or  curse  —  to  curse  or  bless, — 
For  Time  has  no  forgetfulness. 
Should  charm  of  manner  and  of  speech 
The  hidden  fires  of  passion  reach. 
And  tempt  some  impulse  to  go  wrong. 
Ere  plodding  reason  gets  along; 
Remember  'twixt  the  no  and  yes 
That  Time  has  no  forgetfulness. 
No  good  to  pray,  nor  good  is  prayer. 
When  Nature's  laws  a  working  are; 
But  kneel  before  the  deed  is  done. 
And  in  your  thoughts  the  evil  shun ! 
Remember  who  will  not  do  this. 
That  Time  has  no  forgetfulness. 


MY  IDOL. 

Sweet  impulse  of  the  air,  my  words  attend 

And  tell  me  of  thy  presence,  where  thou  art; 
And  of  thy  friendship  dear  —  my  loving  friend 

And  of  thy  blissful  state  to  me  impart!— 
For  in  the  flowery  land  must  many  be 

That  center'i'ound  thy  form  to  worship  thee. 
Do  others  look  upon  thy  beauty  fair  [eyes, 
And  draw  the  radiance  from  those  tender 
And  hear  the  melodies  that  All  the  air 

When  wander  thou  the  fields  of  paradise? 
For  in  the  flowery  land  there  many  be 
That  think  of  thee  when  hearing  melody. 
And  do  they  follow  swift  along  thy  path 

To  catch  the  spicy  fragrance  of  thy  love. 
And  see  the  winsome  step  thy  spirit  hath 

That   thrills   the   fancy   at   each   graceful 
move? 
For  in  the  flowery  land  there  many  be 
That  feel  a  love  when  they  thy  beauty  see. 
My  idol  sweet,  dost  thou  my  soul  await 

That  we  together  may  each  joy  pursue; 
And  walking  hand  in  hand  to  each  relate 

The  memories  of  earth  life  as  friends  do? 
For  in  the  flowery  land  there  many  be 
That  seeing  us  alone  would  envy  me. 


SUNRISE. 

Below  the  outline  of  an  eastern  sky 

The  Sun  crowds  on  its  tide  of  flooding  light; 
But  ere  its  gorgeous  splendor  reaches  high 

The  stars  retire;  then  westward  wings  the 
Night, 

Alighting  on  the  shadows  in  its  flight. 
Here  lingering,  it  lurks  behind  the  trees 

And  objects  all  where  shadowed  forms  are 

laid:  [breeze 

And  when   the   hanging   branches    feel   the 

It  shuns  the  light  as  if  it  were  afraid        [ed. 

And  dodges  to  and  fro  wlien  they  are  sway- 
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MRS.  MOLLIE  A.  BOLING. 

Born:  Lawrence  Co.,  Ala.,  May  23, 1856. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1874  to  E.  K.  Boling-, 
and  resides  with  her  family  at  West  Baden, 
Indiana.    Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Democrat,   New  Alljany  Ledger,  Mad- 


MRS.  MOLLIE  A.  BOLING. 


ison  Herald  and  the  local  press  g-enerally. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Boling-  have  always  been 
well  and  favorably  received.  Personally  she 
is  a  little  above  the  average  height,  dark- 
brown  hair,  dark-gray  eyes,  and  of  very  fine 
stature. 
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TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 
I  sit  in  the  twilight's  quickening  glow, 
And  watch  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
And  think  of  the  twilights  long  ago. 

When  boy  and  girl  together 
We  climbed  the  hill-side  hand  in  hand. 
While  coasting  on  the  snowy  strand, 
And  thought  the  world  a  fairy  land 

In  bright  or  cloudy  weather. 

But  childhood's  days  too  swiftly  sped, 

And  all  its  joys  too  quickly  fled, 

And  all  our  hopes  seemed  crushed  and  dead 

When  youth's  bright  day  was  done: 
For  relentless  time  with  cruel  spleen 
Flung  many  years  our  lives  between. 
And  you  forgot  for  the  time  T  ween 

The  childish  heart  you  won. 


But  the  destiny  which  shapes  our  ends 
And  all  our  joys  and  sorrows  lends, 
(For  lives  both  strong  and  weak  she  bends 

And  brings  them  smiles  or  tearS) 
Has  now,  like  a  promise  from  above. 
Sent  this  hallowed  gift  of  love, 
As  in  the  end  good  faith  to  prove 

And  bless  our  later  years. 
Nor  brighter  seemed  the  youthful  glow 
Of  the  guileless  hearts  of  long  ago. 
While  coasting  on  the  frozen  snow. 

Than  this  to-day  appears, 
Which  fills  our  lives  with  roseate  hues, 
With  light  and  joj^  the  soul  imbues, 
For   naught    but    peace    our   glad   hearts 
choose. 

And  find  no  time  for  tears. 


A  MEMORY. 
Ifor  what  are  you  searching  to-day  sad  heart, 
'Mid  the  mystic  gloom  of  memory's  halls  — 
Art  seeking  a  trace  of  a  radiant  face. 

Which  a  lingering  dream  of  the  past  recalls? 
Art  seeking  a  bright,  coquettish  head, 

Crowned  with  a  wealth  of  chestnut  curls, 
Smiling  with  pride,  a  childish  bride, 
"Queen   rose   of   the    rosebud    garden   of 
girls?" 
For  a  voice  that  is  full  of  music. 

For  eyes  that  are  dancing  with  light. 
For  a  face  with  a  halo  of  beauty. 
As  crowns  the  queen  of  night? 
Oh  1  face  of  exquisite  beauty, 

Cf^me  from  the  lethean  night; 
Come  from  the  mystic  realms  once  more. 

With  your  erst  sweet  smile  so  bright. 
Oh  I  voice,  come  out  of  the  shadows. 

And  whisper  to  us  once  more. 
As  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean 

Ever  breathes  of  the  long-lost  shore. 
But  no,  you  are  only  a  memory, 

Sweet  phantom  of  a  vanished  day. 
And  the  voice  of  thrilling  sweetness 

Can  only  come  in  an  airy  way. 
Like  a  sound  that  comes  from  dreamland  — 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  night, 
To  cheer  with  its  magical  sweetness. 
But  is  gone  ere  the  coming  of  light. 


EXTRACT. 
Dear  friends  greet  me  day  by  day. 

In  my  new  home  far  away: 
And  tlie  skies  are  just  as  bright  and  blue. 

And  the  scenes  are  just  as  gay. 
As  those  of  my  childhood's  early  home, 

Wliere  hope  and  joy  were  mine, 
And  love  around  my  careless  brow 

A  fairj-  wreath  did  twine. 
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MOSES  GAGE  SHIRLEY. 

Born:  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  May  15,  1865. 
Mr.  Shirley  has  published  u  little  -work  en- 
titled A  Book  of  Poems,  which  has  received 
quite   an    extensive    circulation.      He   com- 
menced to  court  the  muse  at  an  early  age. 


MOSES  GAGE  SHIRLEY. 

and  has  long-  since  become  an  enthusiastic  de- 
votee of  his  art.  Mr.  Shirley  still  resides  with 
his  parents  on  a  commodious  farm  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Goffstown.  In  person 
he  is  of  the  average  height,  robust,  with 
brown  hair  and  ej'es. 
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THE  GIRLS  OF  GOFFSTOWN. 

The  Girls  of  Goffstown  is  my  theme, 

A  lar-ge  one,  I  confess, 
For  poet,  author,  any  one. 

Who  would  such  girls  address. 
So  I,  of  course,  must  be  polite. 

And  use  a  gentle  pen, 
If  none  of  them  I  wish  to  slight 

Or  aggravate  the  men. 
Our  Goffstown  girls  are  very  neat. 

And  fair  to  look  upon; 
In  crowded  ball-room,  home,  or  street. 

The  daintiest  ever  born. 
Sweet  faces  beam  with  sunny  smiles, 

Peculiar  to  each  Miss; 
Their  lips  a  critic's  art  beguiles, 

Thougli  exquisite  to  kiss. 
Some  of  their  eyes  are  dark  and  bright. 
Bewitching  in  their  gaze; 


And  some  like  blue  forget-me-nots 

Appeal  for  poet's  praise. 
Their  lovely  forms  with  grace  abound. 

Light  blonde  and  dark  brunette. 
Each  charming,  with  a  charm  profound, 

Which  ever  you  have  met. 
Our  girls  are  sensible  and  good 

As  any  j^ou  will  find. 
In  all  their  manners  delicate. 

In  all  their  dealings  kind. 
Pure  as  the  breeze  on  our  hills. 

Their  virtues  I  compare ; 
Free  from  the  world's  coiTodiug  ills. 

The  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Like  roses  opening  into  bloom 

I  picture  them,  apart 
From  hateful  things  that  have  no  room 

In  any  loving  heart. 
A  priceless  gem,  I  place  each  name 

On  memory's  golden  string; 
Let  others  with  more  skill  and  fame 

Add  to  my  picturing. 
Such  girls  as  these  a  king  might  woo, 

Their  love  most  love  excels; 
May  every  man  be  worthy  who 

Shall  ring  our  Goffstown  belles. 


OH!  LET  ME  SING. 
O  let  me  sing  of  everything  I  love, 

The  restless  ocean  throwing  up  its  spray. 

Those  Titan  mountains  blue  and  far  away, 
The  earth  below,  the  shining  stars  above. 
O  let  me  sing  of  friendship's  subtle  chain. 

That  binds  us  nearer,  closer  to  each  friend. 

Willing  to  save  and  willing  to  defend  [pain. 
Our  lives  as  we  would  theirs  from  needless 
O  let  me  sing  of  lo-:^e  that  heedeth  not, 

Whether  we  come  a  peasant  or  a  prince, 

Into  its  court  in  rags  or  rainbow  tints. 
And  offer  gold  or  only  common  thought. 
O  let  me  sing  the  songs  that  touch  the  heart. 

From  the  great  poets  who  have  sung  and 
died. 

Whose  mighty  souls  our  own  must  pale  be- 
side, [art. 
Though  we  should  study  long  the  deathless 
0  let  me  sing  till  love  no  more  shall  thi-ill 

My  inmost  being,  and  I  pine  for  rest; 

Till  life's  fair  roses  wither  on  my  breast. 
And   everything   in  death   grows   strangely 
still. 


LOGIC. 
You  may  know  how  to  i-ead  and  know  how  to 
spell, 
And  put  your  thoughts  into  verse; 
But  you  won't  get  along  in  the  world  very 
well 
Unless  you  are  good  to  converse. 
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MRS.  A^RGINIA  FRANTZ. 

Born:  Brandon,  Miss.,  1838. 
After  recei%-ing'  her  education  this  lady  be- 
came a  school  teacher,  which  occupation  she 
followed  until  her  marriage  to  Col.  A.  J. 
Frantz  in  1857.  Since  her  marriage  she 
has  resided  in  Brandon,  and  has  been  a  con- 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  FRANTZ. 

stant  contributor  of  both  prose  and  verse  to 
the  periodical  press.  In  1885  she  published  a 
beautiful  volume  of  poems,  containing  over 
five  hundred  pages,  entitled  Ina  Greenwood 
and  Other  Poems,  which  have  been  highly 
complimented  by  the  press. 


ONLY  A  WORD. 
Only  a  word!  but  a  broken  heart, 

In  secret  bleeds  with  Its  tale  untold; 
Only  a  word !  but  the  better  part 

Of  one  more  life  has  away  been  rolled. 

Only  a  word!  but  the  silent  tear 
And  quiv'ring-  lip  of  a  little  child 

Tell  how  it  pierced,  like  a  sharpened  sword, 
And  made  it  weeji   when   it   should  have 
smiled. 

Only  a  word !  just  a  yes  or  no. 
Hath  sealed  the  fate  of  a  noble  boy, 

Opened  the  door  that  doth  lead  to  woe. 
And  robb'd  a  true  mother-heart  of  joy. 

Onlv  a  word!  'tis  a  woman  speaks, 


And  signs  away  all  her  peaceful  rest; 
'Tis  the  first  note  of  the  funeral  knell 
Of  hope  and  joy  in  her  own  pure  breast. 

Only  a  word!  but  it  saved  a  soul 
From  sinking-  quite  into  dark  despair ; 

A  friendly  word  to  an  erring  one. 
And  hope  re\aved  and  she  knelt  in  prayer. 

Only  a  word !  Let  us  ever  speak 

Such  words  as  bring  to  some  heart  sweet 
cheer, 
In  tones  that  yield  the  most  sweet  of  joys. 

And  ne'er  the  word  that  will  cause  a  tear. 


HUNGRY  HEARTS. 

Is  there  no  hunger  on  this  earth. 
Save  that  in  want  of  bread  has  birth? 
And  only  lurketh  famine  where 
Walks  Poverty,  all  gaunt  and  bare? 

Yes,  many  a  spirit  starves  and  dies, 
For  want  of  life's  sweet  harmonies. 
In  wealthy  mansions,  grand  and  fair. 
With  sumptuous  viands  i-ieh  and  rare. 

How  many  starving  hearts  doth  hide 
Beneath  the  silken  folds  of  pride; 
And  bosoms  bright  with  gems  of  gold, 
For  want  of  loving  faith  grow  cold: 

Yes,  hearts,  so  starved,  all  wealth  they'd  give 
For  crumbs  of  love  on  which  to  live; 
Yes.  with  all  earthly  treasure  part 
For  balm  to  soothe  the  aching  heart. 

Why  must  hearts  ache?    They  cannot  buy 
The  food  for  which  they  pine  and  die; 
And  yet  so  very  small's  the  cost, 
That  he  who  gives  hath  nothing  lost. 

What  brings  to  life  so  much  sure  blessing. 
As  low,  sweet  tones,  and  love's  caressing? 
By  what,  as  by  a  gentle  word. 
Is  all  the  heart's  deep  music  stirred? 

All  ye  who  do  the  bodies  feed, 
Of  hunsry,  starving  hearts  take  heed, 
And  scatter  crumbs  of  sympathy 
For  every  lonely  one  you  see. 

.'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
Means  more  than  it  doth  seem  when  read; 
For  all  our  wants  the  Savior  knew. 
And  he  provided  for  them,  too. 

«'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
Saith  Jesus,  who  such  love  hath  shown; 
He  kindly  draws  us  to  His  breast. 
For  bread  of  life,  comfort  and  rest. 

If  hungering  for  righteousness. 
Through  sin,  and  sorrow  and  distress. 
We'll  find  relief  in  Jesus'  arms. 
From  all  earth's  shadows  and  alarms. 
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WILLIAM  CASWELL  JONES. 

Born  :  Hutsonville,  III.,  July  15, 1848. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
in  the  Railway  Age,  Chicago  Evening-  Jour- 
nal, National  Tribune  and  the  periodical  press 
g-enerally.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the 
twenty-seventh   general  assembly  in  1871-73; 


"WILLIAM  (  As  WELL  JONES. 

county  judge  in  1877,  and  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  as  judge  of  the  second  judicial 
circuit  court  of  Crawford  count5%  111.  Hon. 
William  C.  Jones  was  married  in  1869  and  re- 
sides at  Robinson.  Personally  Judge  Jones 
is  of  very  fine  stature,  and  is  well  known  and 
highly  respected ;  and  is  a  member  of  Gorin 
Commandery  No.  14,  K.  T. 
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LOVE'S  ARROWS. 
Treacherous  thy  arrows.  Love, 

Poisonous  thy  darts; 
We  place  them  in  our  quivers.  Love, 

Foi'getting  broken  hearts ; 
You  bid  us  be  in  welcome.  Love, 

We  blindly,  madly  sing; 
Hope's  sweetest  smile  is  with  us,  Love, 

Till  thou  thy  arrows  fling-. 

You  play,  you  fondle  with  your  prize. 
Led  captive  bj'  thy  love; 


You  tease,  torment  us,  with  thine  ej'es  — 

Sweet  starlights  like  above! 
We  thy  caresses  glad  embrace, 

Not  fearful  of  thy  sting; 
We  yield  to  beauty  and  thy  grace. 

Till  thou  thy  arrows  fling. 

Yet  seek  we  for  thy  arrows.  Love, 

And  gather,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Thy  smarting,  stinging-,  piercing-  darts, 

Forgetting-  those  of  yore. 
What  would  life  be  without  them.  Love? 

We'll  to  them  always  cling; 
Trust  to  thy  graciousness,  O  Love, 

Till  thou  thj'  arrows  fling, 


THE  TWILIGHT  SHADES. 
The  twilight  shades  of  night  appear, 
As  I  sit  silent,  lonely  here. 
Watching-  the  rifting-  clouds  on  high 
Swiftly  passing  each  other  by. 
The  fitful  stars  shine  out  so  bright, 
As  nature  dons  her  robes  of  night; 
'Tis  time  for  weary  eyes  to  close 
In  sleep—  kind  nature's  sweet  repose. 

The  low,  sad  chirp  of  insect  wail, 
Alone  doth  cheerless  hours  regale. 
Save  ripplings  from  j-on  babbling  brook, 
Thai  greet  me  in  this  quiet  nook. 
All  nature's  still!  The  weary  borne 
.  To  peaceful  rest  from  cares  till  morn. 
And  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Are  all  the  busy  sounds  of  light. 

I  fancied  in  yon  peeping  star, 
A  home  for  beings  tho'  afar, 
Who  now  are  free  from  sin  and  -vice. 
And  dwell  with  God  in  paradise. 
I  saw  in  vision's  viewless  space. 
Spirit-forms  of  a  blissful  race, 
Who  trod  of  yore  the  unseen  way 
That  leads  to  life's  eternal  day. 

Eternity !  0  endless  years ! 

Shall  mortal  fear  thee!   Banish  tears! 

Put  trust  in  Him  who  gave  to  thee 

A  soul  to  save  for  eternitj'. 

Along  time  rolls!  It  waits  for  none! 

It  claims  alike  the  old,  the  young; 

Earth's  but  a  season  to  begin 

To  save  the  soul  once  lost  in  sin. 

And  as  I  dreamed,  'way  sped  the  night. 
With  flick'ring  moon  and  starry  light  — 
Emblem  of  death!  when  'neath  the  sod 
We  wait  the  coming  of  our  God. 
So,  as  the  night  gives  way  to  morn 
We'll  to  undying-  life  be  born ; 
The  dawn  of  lovely  morning  bright. 
Is  emblem  of  the  world  of  light. 
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THE  TKEE  AND  THE  ROSE. 

I. 
One  day,  b  ursting, 

An  Oak-Tree  said 
Unto  a  Brier-Rose, 

With  low-lDent  bead : 

II. 
"  Barns  and  bi'idges 

Are  built  of  me; 
Towns  and  cities  — 

I'm  a  useful  tree. 
III. 
"  You,  a  Brier-Rose, 

Are  of  little  use  — 
To  the  busy  world 

A  mere  excuse!" 

lY. 

"Sir,"  said  Brier-Rose, 

"Happy the  hours. 
Seeing'  fair  ones 

Gather  my  flowers. 

V. 

•i  Wreathes  of  roses, 

Buds  on  the  stem. 
Lovely  garlands 

T  gire  to  them." 

VI. 

The  giant  tree  — 

The  boasting  Oak, 
Soon  lay  fell'd 

By  woodman's  stroke: 

VII. 

But  the  little  Rose 
Still  grows  each  year. 

Her  fragrant  flowers 
To  the  world  so  dear. 

VIII. 

So,  isn't  it  best 

Quite  oft'  to  be, 
A  Brier-Rose 

Than  a  boasting  tree? 


THE  FELON'S  DREAM. 
Slumbering  I  lay  in  prison  cot. 

In  peaceful  dreams,  all  woes  forgot. 
Repose!  How  sweet!  'Twas  scarcely  marred 

By  heavy  tramp  of  prison  guard. 
Back  to  my  home  in  dreams  I  went; 

Back  to  that  place  I  childhood  spent; 
Mingling  there  in  merriest  glee 

Again  with  those  quite  dear  to  me. 
1  clasped  in  fond  embrace  once  more 

A  mother's  form!  Heard  her  implore 
In  bitter  anguish,  God  to  spare 

A  truant  son,— an  only  care! 
Friendly  faces  were  gathered  around, 

Welcoming  home,  a  lost  one  found; 


I  had  resolved  to  quit  my  sin, — 

I  felt  a  change  of  heart  within ! 
It  was  a  dream  —  and  when  I  woke 

The  walls  of  prison  on  me  bi'oke : — 
I  felt  to  dry  a  felon's  face,— 

Saddest,  dreariest  of  his  race ! 

I  said:  "This  cruel  fate  seems  hard!" 

'Twas  only  mocked  by  tramp  of  guard. 
Gruel's  the  pang!  Deep  is  the  sting! 

A  lonely  cell  to  felon's  bring! 
Deal  not  harshly!  Speak  not  ill! 

Fate  was  'gainst  him  — 'gainst  him  stUI, 
Who  sleeps  behind  this  prison  wall:— 

There's  none  so  strong,  but  what  may  fall! 


THE  LITTLE  PHYSICIAN. 

There  is  no  type  of  man 

Among  all  I  can  scan. 
Assumes  such  a  mystical  air. 

As  the  little  physician  — 

A  kind  of  magician  — 
A  man  of  some  unction,  as  'twere. 

He  is  always  quite  dapper, 

Remarked  as  a  snapper. 
Important  in  the  superlative  degree; 

And  when  called  to  a  case. 

Assumes  such  a  wise  face. 
You  are  struck  with  the  wisdom  you  see ! 

Polite,  to  a  fault. 

He  bows  should  you  halt, 
And  tips  a  small  hat  which  he  wears; 

With  his  pill-bags  and  cane, 

Tho'  seemingly  vain, 
'Tis  only  his  kuowingsome  airs. 

When  he  visits  the  ill, 

With  powder  and  pill. 
Prescribes  for  a  patient  with  brains; 

His  bump  of  conceit 

Is  the  first  thing  you  meet. 
As  you  lie  there  racking  with  pains. 

As  an  expert,  I  ween. 

No  other  I've  seen. 
Can  theorize  in,  and  then  out; 

An  hypothetical  case. 

He  states  with  such  grace. 
As  convinces  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

But  his  faults  are  all  laid. 

Where  the  willow's  deep  shade 
Obscures  them  forever  from  view. 

As  you  pause  to  reflect, 

And  can  only  suspect 
The  devil  will  some  day  get  his  due. 

For  there's  no  type  of  man, 

Among  all  I  can  scan. 
Assumes  such  a  mystical  air. 

As  the  little  physician  — 

A  kind  of  magician  — 
A  man  of  some  unction,  as  'twere. 
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ELIZABETH  B.  STODDARD. 

Born  :  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  May  6, 1833. 

This  lady  is  the  wife  of  Richard  H.  Stoddard, 
the  great  American  poet,  whom  she  married 
when  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
her  marriage  she  began  to  conti'ibute  poems 
to  the  magazines.  Her  poems  invariably  con- 
tain a  central  idea,  not  al  waj's  apparent  at  first, 
but  always  poetical  though  not  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  average  reader.  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard has  published  three  novels,  and  also  a 
story  for  j'oung  folks  —  Lolly  Dink's  Doings. 


What  centuries  are  counted  here—  my  books! 
Shadows  of  mighty  men ;  the  chorus,  hark, 
The  antique  chant  vibrates,  and  Fate  compels! 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

I  feel  the  breath  of  a  summer  night, 

Aromatic  fire: 
The  trees,  the  vines,  the  flowers  are  astir 
With  tender  desire. 

The  white  moths  flutter  about  the  lamp, 

Enamored  with  light; 
And  a  thousand  creatures  softly  sing 

A  song  to  the  night ! 

But  I  am  alone,  and  how  can  I  sing- 
Praises  to  thee? 

Come,  Night!  unveil  the  beautiful  soul 
That  waiteth  for  me. 


ON  MY  BED   OF  A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

On  my  bed  of  a  winter  night, 

Deep  in  a  sleep,  and  deep  in  a  dream, 
What  care  I  for  the  wild  wind's  scream? 

What  to  me  is  its  crooked  lUght? 

On  the  sea  of  a  summer's  day, 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  snowy  sailj^ 

What  care  I  for  the  fitful  gale. 

Now  in  earnest,  and  now  in  play? 

What  care  I  for  the  fitful  wind. 

That  groans  in  a  gorge,  or  sighs  in  a  tree? 
Groaning  and  sighing  are  nothing  to  me ; 

For  I  am  a  man  of  steadfast  mind. 


©- 


THE    COLONEL'S  SHIELD. 

Your  picture,  slung  about  my  neck. 

The  day  we  went  a-fleld. 
Swung-  out  before  the  trench; 
It  caught  the  eye  of  rank  and  file, 

Who  knew  "The  Colonel's  Shield." 


I  thrust  it  back,  and  with  my  men 

(Our  general  rode  ahead 
We  stormed  the  great  redoubt. 
As  it  were  an  easy  thing. 

But  rows  of  us  fell  dead! 

Your  picture  hanging  on  my  neck. 
Up  with  my  men  I  rushed,— 

We  made  an  awful  charge : 

And  then  my  horse,  "  The  Lady  Bess," 
Dropped,  and  —  my  leg  was  crushed ! 

The  blood  of  battle  in  my  veins 
(A  blue-coat  dragged  me  out  — 

But  I  remembered  you 

I  kissed  your  picture — did  you  know? 
And  yelled,  "For  the  redoubt! " 

The  Twenty-Fourth,  my  scarred  old  dogs 
Growled  back,  "  He'll  put  us  through ; 
We'll  take  him  in  our  arms: 
Our  picture  there  — the  girl  he  loves 
Shall  see  what  we  can  do." 

The  foe  was  silenced  — so  were  we, 

I  lay  upon  the  field. 
Among  the  Twenty-Fourth ; 
Your  picture,  shattered  on  my  breast. 

Had  proved  "The  Colonel's  Shield." 


ON  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Stop  on  the  Appian  way. 
In  the  Roman  campagna; 

Stop  at  my  tomb. 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  MetelJa. 

To-day  as  you  see  it, 
Alaric  saw  it,  ages  ago. 
When  he,  with  his  pale-vlsaged  Goths, 
Sat  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Reading  his  Runic  shield. 
Odin !  thy  curse  remains ! 

Beneath  these  battlements 
My  bones  were  stirred  with  Roman  pride. 
Though  centuries  before  my  Romans  died: 
Now  my  bones  are  dust;   the  Goths  are  dust. 
The  river-bed  is  dry  where  sleeps  the  king. 

My  tomb  remains ! 
When  Rome  commanded  the  earth 

Great  were  the  Metelli : 

I  was  Metella's  wife ; 

And  loved  him  — and  Tdied. 
Then  with  slow  patience  built  he  this  memorial : 

Each  century  marks  his  love. 

Pass  by  on  the  Appian  way 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella: 

Wild  shepherds  alone  seek  its  shelter. 

Wild  buffaloes  tramp  at  its  base. 
Deep  is  its  desolation, 
Deep  as  the  shadow  of  Rome ! 
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HJALMER  H.  BOYESEN. 

Born  in  Nor'svay,  Sept.  23, 1848. 

In  1868  Mr.  Boyesen  came  to  America,  and  the 
following  year  he  hecame  editor  of  the  Fremad, 
a  Scandinavian  paper  published  in  Chicago. 
He  has  since  been  professor  of  German  in  Cor- 
nell and  Columbia  universities.  The  contribu- 
tions of  this  author  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  soon  attracted  attention,  and  he  became 
popular  as  a  story-teller  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Author's  club 
in  New  York  City.  Many  of  his  books  and 
short  stories  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Norwegian,  and  at  least  one  of  them  into 
Russian. 
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EGIL  SCALD-S  LAJNIENT. 
Strangely,  son,  thou  starest; 

And  thy  sight  is  sunken; 
Still  thou  art  and  silent, 

As  with  slumber  drunken : 
Lo,  thy  lips  are  li-^nd ; 

Loud  ere  while  their  laughter! 
Shall  I  vainly  listen 

For  thy  voice  hereafter? 

Dumb  thou  art,  and  dampness 

In  dark  drops  descending 
For  thy  brow  is  breaking, 

With  thy  bright  beard  blending. 
Foam-ilakes  fleck  thy  forehead; 

Fixed  thine  eyes  and  frigid ; 
And  thy  mighty  frame  is 

Faint  with  frost  and  rigid. 

Swift  spreads  slumber's  shadow  1 

Speak  ere  strength  forsake  thee ! 
"Woe !  my  witless  wailing 

Never  more  will  wake  thee ! 
Dead  thou  art,  my  darhng; 

Long  the  riight  before  thee. 
Thou  hast  left  thy  father 

Lonely  to  deplore  thee. 

Bodvar !  best  beloved ! 

Of  bold  sons  the  boldest : 
In  thy  helpless  hand  my 

Life's  snapped  thread  thou  boldest. 
Swordless  Death  has  sought  thee 

Mid  the  sea-weeds  swelling; 
Fain  thy  father  follows 

Thee  to  Hela's  dwelling. 

For  thy  birth's  bright  hour 

Blessings  bloomed  around  thee: 
Fast  about  my  heart-roots 

Wound,  each  fresh  year  found  thee; 
On  thy  brave  young  boy-face 

Glad  my  sight  would  linger. 
As  thou  fed'st  me  hghtiy 

With  thy  baby  flngei'. 


Oft  I  stood  in  spirit. 

By  strong  sons  surrounded; 
Whose  sonorous  saga 

Through  mj-  soul  resounded ; 
Saw  their  fearless  phalanx 

Fame  and  fortune  gather, — 
Safe  within  their  shield  burgh 

I,  their  happy  father ! 

Saw  them  swords  unsheathing; 

Heard  their  armors'  rattle; 
Saw  them  storming,  shouting 

With  the  joy  of  battle : 
Bodvar  foremost  fighting, 

Fair  and  fierce  and  glorious, 
And  his  falchion  flashing 

In  his  path  victorious. 


IF  THE  ROSE  COULD  SPEAK. 

Within  the  rose  I  found  a  trembling  tear. 
Close  curtained  in  a  gloom  of  crimson  night 
By  tender  petals  from  the  outer  light. 
I  plucked  the  flower  and  held  it  to  my  ear. 
And  thought  within  its  fervid  breast  to  hear 
A  smothered  heart-beat  throbbing  soft  and  low. 
I  heard  its  busy  life-blood  gentlj-  flow. 
Now  far  away  and  now  so  strangely  near. 
Ah,  thought  I,  if  these  silent  lips  of  flame 
Could  be  unsealed  and  fling  into  the  air 
Their  woe,  their  passion, and  in  speech  proclaim 
Their  warm  intoxication  of  despair:  — 
Then  would  I  give  the  rose  into  th j-  hand ; 
Thou  couldst  its  voice,  beloved,  not  withstand. 


HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN. 

Born:  Mount  Tabor, Yt.,  Nov.  11, 1836. 
Henry  had  a  good  collegiate  education.  In 
1S69  he  became  managing  editor  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  He  is  the  author  of  the  poem,  The 
Ancient  Lady  of  Sorrow ;  and,  jointly  with  A. 
H.  Guernsey,  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  Mr.  Guernsey  writing  the 
eastern  campaigns  and  Mr.  Alden  the  western. 


THE  MAGIC  MIRROR. 
The  magic  mirror  makes  not  nor  unmakes; 
Charms  none  to  sleep,  nor  any  from  it  wakes — 
It  only  giveth  back  the  thing  it  takes. 
'Tis  but  the  heart's  own  cheer  that  makes  it 

glad. 
And  one's  own  bitterness  will  drive  him  mad; 
It  needeth  not  that  other  help  be  had. 
Dame  Fortune  maketh  none  to  rise  or  fall; 
To  him  that  hath  not  doth  no  portion  call ; 
To  him  that  hath  is  freely  given  all. 
They  see  themselves  who  look  in  Fortune's  face, 
Unto  the  sad  in  sadness  Heaven's  grace; 
And  to  the  souls  that  love  is  love's  embrace. 
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WILLIAM  R.  JACOBS. 

Born:  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  Jan.  2, 1868. 
Mr.   Jacobs    follows   the   occupation   of   a 
printer,  and  is  connected  with  the  Observer 
publishing-  house  of  Suffolk,  Va.    He  publish- 


WIIiLIAM  R.  JACOBS. 


ed  a  monthly  periodical.  The  Rosewood  Lib- 
rary, for  about  one  year.  The  poems  of  Mr. 
Jacobs  have  appeared  quite  extensively  in 
the  periodical  press  of  Virginia. 


THE  HUNTED  FAWN. 
O,  wh3'  doth  th'  hunter  so  follow  my  trail 

With  his  murderous  Beagle  and  gun; 
An  innoceut  being  so  tender  and  frail 

That  I  cannot  but  stumble  when  run. 
I  have  th'  lone  wood  for  my  cumberless  lair. 

And  my  bed  — it  is  cold  and  so  damp,— 

While   Nimrod   has   homes   and   luxuriant 
fare. 

And  th'  Shawnee  a  fire  at  his  camp. 

They  slaughtered  my  mother  but  yester'  at 
morn. 
And  have  left  me  with  awe  and  no  aid , 
And  now  they  are  hunting-  thro'  meadow  and 
corn 
To  be-c ripple  her  innocent  babe. 
The  sea-gull  has  homes  on  th'  fathomless  sea. 
And  th'  eagle  its  nest  in  th'  pine;— 


The  flsh  have  th'  fount  — the  flow'rs  th'  bee- 
Then  why  not  th'  forest  be  mine? 


*- 


THE  JAMES!  THE  NOBLE  JAMES! 
Oh,  the  Hudson !  blue  and  bright. 
As  it  flows  with  great  delight. 
Yet  to  me  it  ne'er  could  seem. 
Half  so  lovely  —  half  so  clean 
As  the  James !  the  noble  James ! 

It  has  its  foam  and  azure  wave. 
Its  coral  and  shells  the  waters  lave; 
Oh  can  ye  find  in  southern  land, 
Another  rich  and  lovely  strand, 
Like  the  James!  the  noble  James! 

See  the  gallant  barks  that  glide 
O'er  its  full  and  steady  tide ; 
It's  a  stream  from  Cap.  to  sea. 
That  has  beauties  'uough  for  me  — 
The  James !  the  noble  James ! 

Its  shores  are  white  with  pearly  shells  — 
Its  banks  are  rich  with  marly  cells. 
And  o'er  this  stream  of  liquid  light 
The  sea-gull  takes  his  morning- flight  — 
O'er  the  James !  the  noble  James ! 

Many  an  army  o'er  her  waters  crossed  — 
Many  an  ironclad  or  ram  'they've  tossed ; 
The  blazing  guns  once  shook  her  main  — 
TheMonitor-Merrimac  fouglit  for  fame 
On  the  James !  the  noble  James ! 


THE  SYLVAN  ALTAR. 

O  summer  winds  and  autumn  sighs  blow  here. 
And  fan  this  sacred  Oak,  so  meek  and  dear 
To  one  who  stood  beneath  its  sylvan  boughs. 
And  offered  up  to  Him  his  solemn  vows. 
O  heaven  'fresh  its  drooping  leaves  with  dew. 
And  give  the  guerdon  that  to  it  is  due: 
Full  twenty  centuries  of  sun  and  rain, 
With  birds  to  sing  unto  the  world  its  fame. 

Plant  pansies  at  its  roots,  and  vines. 
That  o'er  the  Altar  Oak  may  closely  wind. 
And  form  a  beauty  that,  tho'  mute  and  still. 
Will  make  the  yeoman  say,  u  I'll  never  kill." 
And  give  the  runlet  that  so  swiftly  glides 
New    vigor,  that,  while    flowing   to'ards  th' 

tides, 
'Twill  sing  a  louder  song  —  much  sweeter  still. 
When  passing  by  this  rustic  altar  hill. 

This  Oak  hath  kept  th'  dew  from  off  tlie'  brow 
Of  one  who's  stood  full  m;iny  a  morn.  I  trow. 
With  feet  bewet  by  rain  and  dewy  sod. 
And  offer'd  up  his  daily  prayers  to  God. 
The  poet  hath  now  remov'd  too  far  away 
To  pay  this  Oak  his  visits  day  by  day. 
But  let  the  chopper's  axe  go  past  with  awe. 
And  never  make  upon  this  tree  a  flaw. 


—  ^ 
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ALLEN  R.  DARROW. 

Born:  New  London,  Conn.,  April  20,  1826. 
Allen  R.  Darrow,  the  author  of  Iphigenia 
and  Other  Poems  has  gained  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet.  Although  now  and  for  many 
years  actively  engaged  iu  business  pursuits 


ALLEN  R.  DARROW. 

he  has,  nevertheless ,  found  time  to  cultivate 
a  natural  taste  for  authorship,  furnishing- 
from  time  to  time  acceptable  contributions 
to  various  journals  and  magazines.  Mr. 
Darrow  is  now  a  resident  of  Buffalo. 
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A  DECORATION  DAY  INCIDENT. 

Winter  had  gone  with  its  storms  and  cold, 

Again  it  was  smiling  May; 
And  the  sun  shone  fair  o'er  field  and  wold, 

On  the  Nation's  holiday. 

AVith  muflBed  music,  with  speech  and  song, 
And  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  bloom; 

From  tlieir  homes  went  forth   the  old  and 
young 
To  enM'reath  each  hero's  tomb. 

With  solemn  mien  and  reverent  tread, 

And  memory  all  aglow ; 
Garlands  were  strewn  o'er  the  graves  of  their 
dead 

Amid  voicing-s  soft  and  low. 

Not  only  for  brothers  and  noble  sons. 
Were  the  tributes  so  lovingly  paid; 


But  over  the  graves  of  stranger  ones. 

The  wreaths  of  flo\vers  were  laid. 
A  little  child  came  wandering-  there. 

And  saw  with  a  great  surprise, 
The  floral  offerings  everywhere. 

And  the  tears  in  sorrowing-  ejes. 
One  year  before  —  with  his  fond  caress  — 

She  sat  on  her  father's  knee ; 
No  more  from  him  comes  a  liiss  to  bless. 

For  he  sleeps  beneath  the  sea. 
Within  this  little  one's  heart  there  came. 

Sweet  memories  of  his  love ; 
At  that  shrine  anew  there  burned  a  flame 

W^hich  a  child's  sweet  faith  could  prove. 
For  with  busy  hands  she  labored  there  — 

And  a  purpose  pure  and  bra^e  — 
With  many  returning  steps  to  bear 

Earth  and  sod,  to  build  a  grave. 
And  then  she  gathered  from  lane  and  field, 

Dandelions  of  golden  hue; 
Until  her  apron  was  more  than  filled, 

And  with  starry  daisies  too. 
Her  flowers  so  bright  into  many  a  link 

She  wrought  with  many  a  tear; 
And  she  said,  "Maybe  that  God  will  think 

My  papa  is  buried  here." 


FEBRUARY  GEMS. 

To  wandering  children  in  the  ages  old, 
I've  often  heard  that  mystic  tales  were  told 
Of  fairy  lands,  where  oft  on  trees  and  bow- 
ers 
There  fell  from  heaven  pure  crystal  g-ems  in 

showers. 
Well,  I  believe,  and  so  I  think  must  you 
That  myths  are  shadows  sometimes  of  the 

true; 
For  going  forth  upon  a  winter  morn 
A  wondrous  g-lory  did  the  day  adorn, 
On  every  tree  along  the  city  street. 
What  matchless  splendor  did  my  vision  greet. 
Pendant  from  silver-coated  branch  and  stem. 
In  argent  beauty  hung- a  brilliant  g-em; 
Sparkling-  in  candescent  glory  bright. 
Shone  myriad  diamonds  in  the  morning  light. 
Nature  from  its  exhaustless  wealth  and  store. 
Through  every  street  and  by-way  o'er   and 

o'er. 
Prodigal  alike  to  all  the  rich  and  poor 
Had  scattered  rivals  to  the  Khoinoor. 


ENVOY. 
O  youth's  first  love,  fresh,  ardent,  pure. 
Whose  vows  must  e'en  all  time  endure. 
That  knows  no  shadowing  specter  fate 
That  can  fond  heart's  ere  separate  — 
But  ah !  the  leaves  so  fresh  iu  May, 
By  Autumn  -winds  are  blown  away. 
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CHARLES  W.  LOUX. 

Born:  Millgrove,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 1868. 
Charles  has  received  a  good  education,    in 
the  meantime  teaching-  school.      His   poems 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  LOUX. 


liave  received  extensive  publication  in   the 
periodical  press. 


FALLING  IN  LOVE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

When  first  they  met,  the  light 
Of  bow-shaped  Luna  bright 

Shone  forth,  and  lo ! 
Each  gleaming  ray  departs 
Upon  two  beating  hearts. 
Like  silver-pointed  darts 

From  Cupid's  bow. 
Through  each  deceptive  beam 
Beauty  alone  would  gleam 

Upon  her  face; 
What  moonlight  dim  could  hide 
Fond  fancy  soon  supplied; 
And  thus  he  but  espied 

A  form  of  grace. 

But  light  of  sun  revealed 
The  blemishes  concealed 

In  moon-lit  smiles; 
So,  lovers  then  beware 
Of  forms  by  moon-light  fair,— 
But  only,  only  there,— 

And  shun  their  wiles. 


^- 


AN  INTRODUCTION. 
"  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far," 

Thus  he  was  sadly  musing. 
While  calmly  in  the  palace  car 

Her  book  she  M'as  perusing. 
Through  opened  window  zephyrs  stole 

And  tossed  her  beauteous  tresses. 
While  he  beneath  love's  strong  control. 

Scarce  all  his  sighs  suppresses. 
The  train  still  swiftly  moves  along 

And  brings  him  to  his  station ; 
Her  heart  remains  as  full  of  song, 

His  full  of  desolation. 

Why  thus  within  his  bosom's  core 

Was  he  his  love  concealing? 
Why  did  he  not,  as  oft  before. 

Give  utterance  to  his  feeling? 
O  barrier  huge  as  Alpine  cliffs ! 

His  was  a  strong  obstruction; 
His  was  the  worst  of  lover's  "  if 's  " — 

He  had  no  introduction. 
O.  ill  device!  why  give  such  pain 

To  some  that  should  have  mated, 
By  ever  making  them  remain 

Thus  widely  separated? 
O,  that  we  always  have  to  list 

To  custom's  stern  instruction  — 
That  half  life's  joys  must  oft  be  missed 

For  want  of  an  introduction. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  POLITICS. 

0  ye  melancholy 
Memories  of  folly. 

Why  torment  my  soul  once  more? 
Gladly  would  I  bury 
All  imaginary 
Thoughts  of  grief  and  worry, 

But  the  real  I  deplore. 
In  the  happy  hours 
When  youth's  dewy  flowers 

Freshly  bloomed  beside  my  way, 
Life,  as  in  some  Aden, 
With  no  grief  was  laden, 
For  I  loved  a  maiden  — 

Yes,  a  maiden  fair  as  day. 
Let  me  but  remember 
Till  my  life's  December, 

Those  blue  eyes  and  flowing  hair. 
But,  oh !  why  did  you  sever 
Her  from  me  forever  — 
Yes,  ah !  yes,  forever? 

'Twas  her  father,  I  declare. 

1  can  not  be  to  her 
A  delighted  wooer 

While  he  has  me  in  this  fix. 
Dim  became  my  vision 
When  that  politician 
Made  the  great  condition, 

"  You  must  change  your  politics  I" 
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M.  I.  STEWART. 

BOKN :  JtTLY  14, 1858. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  a  printer  bj'  trade,— a  jour- 
nalist and  la%yyer  by  profession.     He  is  now 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  printing- 
house  hi  AveslLTu  X(.)rTh  Carolina,  at  Winston. 


M  1  ^i  1  V  uri. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  written  extensively  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Jesse  Fry,  and  has  be- 
come well  known  as  the  laureate  of  West- 
haven.  In  1889  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  verse,  and  hopes  at  an  earlj^  date  to  issue  a 
large  volume  of  his  selected  poems. 


CEDAR  HILLS  MINNIE. 
Dear  to  my  heart,  old  rickety  mill. 

With  screaking-,  wet,  oversliot  wheel, 
As  of  yore,  adown  the  rough  hill. 

At  home  with  loved  Minnie  I  feel. 
In  my  dreams  I  frequently  hear 

The  song  of  thy  clear,  limpid  brook; 
And  awake  to  find  that  a  tear 

Has  stolen  what  fancy  had  took ! 
No  house,  with  a  latch,  like  the  one 

Where  my  brown-eyed  Kinder  resides: 
And  no  sport  to  me  like  the  fun 

Indulged  in  our  mill-pond  rides ! 
The  days  seem  so  lonely  and  drear, 

Awaj'  from  the  scenes  of  my  youth: 
When  shall  I  be  with  j'ou,  my  dear. 

And  drink  from  thy  fountains  of  truth? 
I  know  you  will  never  forget 

The  heart  that  now  throbs  for  your  love; 
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And  ere  the  suns  of  this  sum'r  have  set, 
I'll  meet  you,  my  darling,  my  dove. 

You'll  greet  me,  I  know,  as  of  old. 
When  adown  bj-  the  mill  you  stood. 

All  ready  my  arms  to  enfold 
Thy  beauty's  wild  ravishing  flood. 


WHERE  DID  YOU  COME  FROM? 
Where  did  you  come  from. 

Little  mountain  skipper? 
With  your  straight-cut  robe 

And  black  leather  slipper. 
How  did  you  get  here. 

You  fleeting  little  clipper? 
With  your  bright,  keen  eye, 

Sweet  sparrow  tripper. 
Your  neat  little  foot. 

Swift  as  any  topper; 
Witching  little  elf. 

Light  as  any  hopper. 
Why  are  you  so  straight, 

Little  arrow  cutter? 
Leaving  all  our  hearts 

Whirling-  in  a  flutter; 
Whj^  don't  you  stay  here. 

You  little  heart  trapper? 
For  a  home  on  the  wards 

Would  suit  such  a  snapper. 
When  will  you  come  back. 

You  proud  little  raider? 
With  independent  look  — 

Snappish  thought  invader. 
For  tilting  pleasure. 

You  trim  little  lancer. 
With  movement  so  easy. 

The  best  of  any  dancer. 
Wliat  graceful  tipping! 

Light  as  any  spider  — 
Lips  that  seldom  speak  — 

Wavy  little  tider. 
Of  all  birds,  the  Jay 

Is  hard'st  for  the  gunner 
To  shoot  on  the  -wing  — 

Puzzling  little  stunner. 


..  JODIE." 
Jodie's  a  sunflower, 

Jodie's  a  daisy; 
Jodie's  a  dear,  good  boy, 

Jodie's  run  me  crazy. 
Jodie  seems  to  be  sad  — 

Jodie's  heart  is  broken; 
Jodie,  my  dearest  lad, 

Rena  thus  hath  spoken. 
I  will  love  you,  Jodie ; 

I  will  be  your  charmer; 
And  with  me,  dear  Jodie, 

You  can  be  a  farmer. 
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MRS.  ABBIE  H.  RICHARDS. 

Born:  East  Unity,  N.  H.,  Sept.  18, 1851. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  lady 
has  resided  iu  south-eastern  Nebraska,  and 
while   there   she    has   been    connected   with 
newspaper  work.    She  is  a  strong-  temperance 
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woman,  and  has  done  quite  a  little  work  in 
the  lecture  field  in  the  state  of  her  adoption. 
She  was  married  in  1868  to  Thomas  Richards. 
The  poems  of  this  journalist  and  poet  have 
appeared  in  the  Woman's  Tribune,  Peterson's 
Mag-azine,  Godey's  Lady's  book,  and  the  peri- 
odical press  generally. 


TO  BE. 

We  say  to  ourselves,  "  it  might  have  been," 

When  all  eternity  is  "to  be," — 
We  say  it  over  and  over  again. 

For  the  truth  Is  hard  at  first  to  see. 

We  say  to  ourselves,  the  past  is  gone, 
Ts  gone  forever  adown  life's  sea; 

But  the  "might  have  been"  that  haunt  sour 
hearts. 
Will  lose  itself  iu  the  yet  "to  be." 

Ah,  many  hearts  that  are  crushed  and  sore. 
Beneath  the  blow  of  the  chast'ning-  rod; 

Who  can  see  no  ray  of  shining-  light. 
Beam  down  on  them  f  rOm  a  gracious  God. 
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Who  feels  no  hope  for  what  yet  may  come, 
And  who  no  joys  in  the  present  see,— 

The  past  is  not  all  in  the  "  might  have  been. 
There  is  much  to  come  in  the  yet  "  to  be." 


MOTHER. 

I  am  weary,  weary,  mother, 

Of  this  ceaseless,  endless  strife, 
Of  the  bitter  disappointments 

I've  been  meeting-  all  my  life; 
Yes,  I'm  weary  of  them,  mother, 

So  I'll  give  my  fancy  flight. 
And  go  back  in  dreams,  to  childhood, 

And  be  happy  just  to-night. 

I'll  go  back  to  you,  dear  mother, 

To  the  dear  old  "  long  ago," 
Ere  I  had  one  thought  of  sorrow. 

Or  had  felt  the  weight  of  woe; 
I  will  dream  of  her,  who  loved  me. 

Ah !  no  other  love  so  true. 
So  unselfish,  pure,  and  sacred. 

As  that  I  received  from  you. 

I  remember  once  you  told  me- 
lt was  just  at  twilight  close  — 

That  outside  a  mother's  dwelling-, 
Lingered  all  the  children's  foes. 

I  have  learned  since  then,  dear  mother. 
Learned  that  all  you  said  was  true; 

Tho'  your  words  had  such  strange  import. 
Then,  I  scarce  their  meaning  knew. 

It  is  said  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Loveth  those  He  chasteneth,  best! 
That  the  sorrowing-  ones  are  dearer 

Unto  him  than  all  the  rest. 
Oft  you  have  the  words  repeated 

Unto  me,  and  now  they  come  — 
Come  like  the  whisperings  from  Heaven, 

Come  like  words  of  love  from  home. 

Mother,  now  I'll  take  my  Fancy, 

Fold  her  tired  wings  to  rest  — 
But  I'll  take  your  memory  with  me, 

Mother,  dearest,  truest,  best. 
And  whene'er  temptations  meet  me, 

God  will  keep  me  undeflled; 
For  your  love  will  keep  me  purer. 

And  your  prayers  protect  your  child. 


DREAM  VISIONS. 
To-day  my  mind  is  filled  with  recollections, 
I  thought  would  never  come  to  me  again; 
My  heart  is  throbbing-  fast  with  the  old  soi'- 
row. 
And  mocking  visions  seem  to  fill  my  brain. 
Full  well  I  know,  why  now  I  link  together 

Tiie  dead  past,  and  the  shadowy  yet  to  be; 
Because  in  dreams  last  night,  you  came  back, 
darling. 
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And  bridged  the  gulf   that  separates  you 
and  me. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  you  came  and  stood  be- 
fore me, 

And  on  your  face  a  look  of  anxious  pain; 
The  words  you  said  to  me  are  not  forgotten. 

So  fraught  were  they  with  hopes  I  know 
are  vain. 
So  full  of  tender  hopes,  and  hopeless  longing. 

So  full  of  memories  of  days  long  past; 
Oh  darling,  did  you  think  I  had  forgotten 

One  single  blissful  moment  of  the  past? 

Last  night  I  dreamed  your  hand  clasped  mine 
as  warmly. 
As  ever  in  the  days  so  long  gone  by. 
Tour   lips   pressed    mine    in   tender   loving 
kisses. 
Life  held  no  terrors  for  me  —  you  were  nigh. 
I  felt  again  your  lingering  caresses. 
Saw  your  dear  face,  your  eyes  with  love- 
light  gleam ; 
Heard  your  dear  voice  whisper  fond  words  of 
loving, 
I  woke  to  find  all  vanished  —  'Twasa  dream. 

A  dream !  oh  darling,  just  a  tender  vision 
Brought  to  me  on  the  wings  of  troubled 
sleep ; 
A  season  with  lost  joys,  a  brief  illusion. 
That  brings  back    memories  o'er  which  I 
weep. 
For  bitter  tears  to-day  ^viR  come  unbidden. 
And  dim  my  eyes,   as  memories  sad  but 
sweet 
Come  back  across  the  years  of  lonely  waiting. 
And  nearer  bring  the  day  when  we  shall 
meet. 

For  we  will  meet,  I  know  it,  in  the  future, 

I  know  not  how,  or  where,   or  when  'twill  be 
That  our  divided  paths  again,  my  darling. 

Will  cross,  and  we  each  other  then  shall  see. 
It  may  be  when  the  sun  of  life  is  setting. 

And  we  are  nearing  close,  the  other  shore; 
But  ere  the  summons  comes  to  call  me  over, 

I'll  see  your  face,  and  clasp  your  hand  once 
more. 

Though  morning  banished  all  my  fond  dreams, 
darling. 
And  visions  of  the  cherished  long  ago 
Must  give  their  place  again,  to  life's  stern 
duty. 
And  years  go  on  in  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow ; 
And  though  the  days  are  filled  with  passion- 
ate longings, 
The  night  of  mocking  dreams,  and  bitter 
tears ; 
I  wait  the  time  when  I  shall  meet  j-ou,  darl- 
ling, 
And  live  again  the  love  of  buried  vears. 


CHARLES  N.  WOOD. 

Born:  Broome,  N.Y.,  JultI,  1839. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Wood  have  appeared  in  the 
Waverly  ^Magazine   and    other    publications. 


CHARLES   .N.    \\uOD. 

He  follows  the  profession  of  teaehiuj 
still  a  resident  of  his  native  couuly. 
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WHERE  WE  LIVE  MATTERS  LITTLE. 

Where  we  live  can  matter  little. 

While  sojourning  here  below; 
But  'tis  how  we  live  determines 

Our  eternal  weal  or  woe. 
If  we  search  the  lowly  valleys. 

Faithful  hearts  we  find  beat  there; 
But  alas!  the  oaths  of  sinners 

Break  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
If  we  search  the  hills  or  mountains. 

Pleasant  vales  or  prairies  wide, 
'Tis  the  same  in  every  nation  — 

Wheat  and  tares  grow  side  by  side. 
Faitliful  millers  only  ask  us 

Tf  the  wheat  we  bring  is  good; 
Not  about  the  field  it  grew  on. 

Or  if  brought  by  public  road. 
Thus  'twill  be  at  God's  tribunal 

Wlien  we're  judged  at  the  Last  Day; 
Where  we've  lived  we'll  not  be  questioned, 

All  that  matters  is  the  way. 
If  we've  only  done  our  duty, 

All  with  us  will  then  be  well; 
We  shall  live  in  that  bright  country. 

Where  the  good  alone  can  dwell. 
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MRS.  ISA  G.  W.  WHITMAN. 

Born  :  Buckfield,  Me.,  Oct.  28,  1849. 
This  lady  has  alwaj-s  resided   in  her  native 
town,  where  she  was  married  in  1873  to  Alden 
C.  Whitman.    Mrs.  Whitman  has  a  volume  of 
a  novel  which  will  appear  in  1890.    She  has  two 
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children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son, 
Plaisted,  who  is  represented  in  this  work,  has 
developed  quite  a  literary  talent,  and  al- 
though but  nine  years  of  age,  several  of  his 
poems  have  received  publication.  Mrs.  Whit- 
man is  considered  a  very  fine  writer. 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 
A  solemn  hush  pervaded  all  the  air. 
The  chill,  December   night   had   passed   its 

noon; 
The  west  wind  slumbei'ed   in    the    branches 

bare, 
The  clouds  had  fled  the  arrows  of  the  moon. 
The  shepherds,  watching  on  the  Judean  hills 
Their  peaceful  flocks,  that  slumbered  through 

the  night, 
Saw,'  ere  the  midnight   hour    had   darkened 

past. 
The  whole  world  silvered    with    a   wondrous 

light. 
The  mystic  glow  o'erflooded  vale  and  hill. 
The   myriad   stars    withdrew    their    tender 

gleams 
As  if  the  morning  hour  had  come  again. 


And  this  effulgent  glow  was   glad   Aurora's 
beams. 

All  save  one  star,  that   swung   its   lamp   of 

gold 
Adown  the  East,  afar  o'er  Bethlehem's  plain, 
Set  in  the  sky  to  tell  a  wondrous  tale, 
A  signal  light  that  booned  a  jeweled  flame. 

Low  in  the  East,  it  rayed  its  golden  glow 
Above  a  manger,    strewn   with   straw,    and 

hay; 
And  odorous  with  the  breath  of  mild-faced 

kine. 
Where  lo !  in  peaceful  sleep,  a  new-born  in- 
fant lay. 
Oh!  mystic  scene,  at  midnight's  holy  hour! 
The  fair  Madonna,  filled  with  rapturous  awe. 
The  tender  eyes,  upraised  in  silent  prayer, 
The  infant  Jesus,  on  his  bed  of  straw. 

The  wondering  shepherds,   hastening   from 

the  hills, 
The  Magi  of  the  Orient,  kneeling  round. 
Pouring  their  wealth  of  Incense,  myrrh  and 

gold, 
All  hailed  Him  Bang,  whose  brow  was  yet  en- 
crowned. 
While  thus  they  knelt,  adown  the  East  came 

swelling. 
The  silvery  cadence  of  the  angel's  hymn; 
That  still  floats  on,  through  centuries   long 

and  dim 
Of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
The  stricken  earth  rejoiced,  and  smiled  again. 
This  wonder-birth,  by  Galilee's  dark  wave 
Brought  hope,  to  hearts  long   burdened  by 

despair; 
A  king  had  come  from  Heaven  with  power  to 

save. 
Then  afar  and  abroad,  on  this  sacred  night. 
From   our   own  bright  land,  to  the  Jordan's 

flow. 
Let  the  story  of  Jesus  be  told  once  more. 
The  beautiful  story  of  long  ago. 
Yea,  softly  abroad  on  this  holy  night 
From  the  deep  recess  of  each  church's  door. 
From  windows  agleam  with  tinted  light 
Let  the  beautiful  story  be  heard  once  more. 
And  afar  and  away   o'er    the   snow-crowned 

hills. 
Rising,  and  falling,  with  mystical  swell. 
With  a  melody  sweet  as  of  singing  birds. 
Ring   the  silvery   chime,    of   the  Christmas 

bells. 
Oh !  those  beautiful  chimes  well  I  know, 
For  they  tell  their  own  story  to  me; 
Of  the  babe,  who  was  born  in  a  stall. 
On  the  shores  of  the  dark  Galilee. 
Of  the  babe,  who  was  born  in  a  stall, 
Of  the  King,  and  the  Savior  of  men: 
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How  the  augels  of  God,  at  His  birth 

Saug  of  "  Peace  and  good  will  unto  men." 

Then  hush,  and  your  own  hearts  shall  hear 

What  these  Christmas  hells  say  unto  me; 

Of  the  sweet,  tragic  life,  that  hegan 

On  the  shores  of  the  dark  Galilee. 

Of  his  earth-life,  so  holy  and  pure, 

That  it  seemed  like  a  beautiful  prayer; 

Or  an  anthem  the  ransomed  might  chant, 

In  those  mansions  all  shming  and  fair. 

Oh !  the  peal  of  the  bells,  soft  and  low. 

As  the  murmur  of  waves  on  the  shore; 

Swelling  out  to  a  jubilant  chime. 

As  they  tell  the  sweet  story  once  more. 

And  to-day,  as  T  list  to  their  peals. 

The  thought  is  borne  in  upon  me. 

That  as  bells,  we  are  tossed  to  and  fro, 

B\'  the  waves  of  life's  stormy  sea. 

And  the  thought  thrilled  its  way  to  my  heart. 

Our  lives,  are  but  pi-ints  in  the  sand; 

Which  the  tide  of  Time  sweepeth  away. 

As  it  breaks  on  eternity's  strand. 

Let  us  cling  to  the  dear  wounded  side. 

Let  us  anchor  our  boat  to  the  ci'oss ; 

Then  laugh  at  the  wild  surges'  roar. 

Nor  fear,  though  our  barque's  tempest-tossed. 

Por  the  anchor  of  faith  holds  secure: 

And  the  white  sails  rock  safe  on  the  bay. 

And  they  need  not  the  light  of  the  sun 

Who  bask  in  the  white  throne's  ray. 


ROBERT  F.SKILLINGS. 

Born:  Cushing's  Island,  Me.,  Oct.  31, 1819. 
Mr.  Skillings  has  always  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  his  birth-place,  with  the 
exception  of  some  eight  months  spent  in 
Eastport,  and  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  is  very  popular  wherever  he  is  known. 


A  MORNING  PRAYER. 
As  this  new  morning  I  awake, 
I  pray  Thee  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake, 
Help  me,  by  wisdom  from  above, 
Through  all  this  day  to  dwell  in  love. 
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JULY. 

A  very  pleasant  mouth  is  this 

To  be  in  a  country  town. 
The  sunlight  doth  the  foliage  kiss. 
Each  verdant  leaflet  beams  with  bliss, 

I  see  not  one  that's  brown. 
Presh  zephyrs  fan  the  thrifty  trees 

The  oaks,  the  elms,  the  willows. 
The  lake's  face  caressed  by  the  breeze 
In  imitation  of  the  seas. 

Is  flecked  with  tiny  billows. 


PLAISTED  WHITMAN. 

Born:  Buckfield,  Me.,  1880. 
Although  but   nine  years  of  age,  Plaisted, 
pimot'Mi's.  Is;i  Gcrtriule  Wliiiiimii,  has  writ- 


PLAISTED    WHITMAN. 

ten  quite  a  few  poems.    He  is    very   far   ad- 
vanced in  his  studies,  and  is  a  rollicking  boy. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 
Good-night,  good-night  to  the  daisies! 
Good-night  to  every  one ; 
Oh!  the  dew  is  falling 
And  homeward  I  must  run. 
Out  of  the  sweet,  sweet  meadow, 
Out  of  the  waving  grass. 
Where  the  buttercups  and  the  daisies 
Nod  to  me  as  they  pass. 
And  a  little  twinkling  star 
Comes  peeping  out  of  the  sky; 
Just  as  a  little  bird 
To  its  nest  flits  by. 
The  little  bird  begins  to  sing 
Twit-twee,  twit-twee,  twit-twee; 
He  seems  to  say,  "  I  am  going  to  my  nest. 
Will  you  come  witli  me,  with  me." 


THE  MOUNTAIN    ROSES. 
Among  the  hills  the  mountain  roses 
Drink  the  dew,  as  day  reposes; 
And  softly  wake,  when  dawns  the  moon, 
And  on  the  Eastern  hills  the  day  is  born. 
Wlien  from  behind  the  clouds  the  sun  comes 
peeping,  Li'ig. 

And  in  the  lields  of  grain  the  men  are  reap- 
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JOHN  C.  ROGERS,  M.  D. 

Born:  Perry,  Me.,  March  26, 1835. 
This  gentleman  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1863-4,  receiving-  bis  diploma  as  a  pliysician. 
During-  tlie  civil  war  he  served  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  one  of  tlie  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments.   At  the  close  of  the  -war  he  commenced 


JOHN  C.  ROGERS,  M.  D. 

the  practice  of  medicine  in  Broolilyn,  but  in 
1866  he  returned  to  Pembroke,  -niiere  he  has 
since  resided  practicing  his  profession.  Dr. 
Eogers  can  read  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
German,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  poetry.  His 
poems  have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the 
periodical  press.  Dr.  fiogers  is  -well  known 
and  very  popular  in  his  native  state. 
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TWO  PICTUKES. 
Direful  visions  crowd  mj'  soul! 

Darkness  shrouds  my  aching  sight! 
Honors  every  sense  control 

And  bar  me  out  from  hope  and  light. 
Bathed  in  an  unhallowed  fire. 

See  the  Prince  of  Darkness  stand; 
Bound  him  builds  the  funeral  pyre. 

That  by  sin  and  deatli  is  fanned. 
Lurid  lightning-  pierce  the  gloom. 

Awful  thunders  loudly  peal;— 
Demons  sound  the  general  doom, — 

From  my  soul  the  senses  steal. 


Death,  the  tyrant,  reigns  supreme; 

Time,  the  avenger,  spurs  his  steed 
To  reach  earth's  bounds,  the  most  extreme; 

And  harvests  life  with  miser's  greed. 
Hope  and  life  afar  have  fled,— 

Dismal  cries  from  wrecking-  pain 
Come  tumultuous  from  the  dead. 

That  by  time  and  death  are  slain. 
Fear  with  horror's  crouching-  form. 

Shrinks  in  awe  with  bated  breath ; 
Whilst  the  elements  of  storm 

Rush  in  madness  o'er  the  earth. 
Sheets  of  lurid  lightnings  glow. 

Blast  the  shrinking,  cowering  form ! 
Thunders  peal;  whilst  fierce  winds  blow,— 

And  onward  sweeps  the  maddening-  storm. 
All  is  darkness,  deep,  profound. 

Silence  reigns  through  every  sphere;— 
Life  is  dead;  no  mortal  sound 

Shall  wake  in  death  the  startled  ear. 
Lo !  a  light  from  out  the  gloom 

Bursts  in  glory  on  my  sight; 
Thunders  in  the  distance  boom,— 

Morning-  breaks  in  love  and  light. 

On  a  bright  ethereal  throne 

Borne  through  Heaven  on  angels'  wings, 
Stands  the  Prince  of  Light,  alone 

Save  the  choir  that  round  Him  sings. 
Death  appalled  before  Him  flies, 

Darkness  shrinks  in  utter  night;— 
And  the  dead  in  myriads  rise, 

Quickened  by  the  effulgent  light. 
Clothed  in  an  eternal  spring. 

Earth  all  radiant  now  appear; 
Through  the  groves  the  angels  sing, 

Music  soothes  the  raptured  ear. 
Sorrow,  care,  disease  and  pain. 

Wan  despair  and  sin  have  fled; 
They  o'er  earth  no  longer  reign,— 

They  have  perished,  death  is  dead ! 
"God,  the  Omnipotent,  shall  reign," 

Floats  upon  the  ambient  air; 
It  Here  His  kingdom  shall  remain. 

Eternal  as  the  ages  are." 
Honor,  adoration,  praise, 

Sound  triumphant  through  the  skies; 
Cherubim  sweet  anthems  raise,— 

The  song-  of  glory  never  dies. 


EXTRACT. 
I  still  enjoy  the  sounding  lyre. 
Although  my  youth  has  lost  its  fire; 
And  sometimes  tempt  a  simple  lay 
To  while  the  lonely  hours  away. 
And  though  my  harp  has  not  the  skill 
Or  art  to  soar  away  at  will, 
lean  compose  a  rhyme  with  ease, 
If  not  sublime,  at  least  will  please. 
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JOHN  HOLMES. 

Born  :  England,  about  1840. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  been  in  business  for  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  as  plumber  and  tinner  in 
Bayshore,  L.  T.    He  has   written  both  prose 


JOHN   HOLMES. 

and  verse  more  or  less  since  his  youth,  which 
have  appeared  extensively  in  the  periodical 
press.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Iron  Cross,  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  his  adopted  state. 
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OUR  DARLINGS. 
How  we  miss  our  little  darlings. 

No  other  tong-ue  can  tell ; 
Only  we  feel  they  are  safe  with  Jesus 

Who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Yes,  they  are  up  in  heaven, 

Our  dear  little  darlings  fair. 
Are  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 

From  suffei-ing  grief  and  care. 
They  are  living  amongst  the  blessed, 

Our  sweet  little  angels  bright. 
Held  in  the  arms  of  Jesus. 

Clothed  in  perfect  white. 
Safe  in  the  ai'ms  of  Jesus, 

Though  eai-ly  carried  away. 
Are  rejoicing  to  dwell  with  Jesus 

In  peace  to  endless  day. 


AN   ACROSTIC. 
Bayshore,  it  is  a  quaint  old  name, 
And  it  is  really  a  pretty  town ; 
Yea,  it  has  caught  the  progressive  flame. 
Surely  with  honor  and  renown. 
Hail,  all  hail  to  the  beautiful  bay, 
O'er  which  white-winged  skiffs  doth  glide; 
Running  to  and  fro,  busy  and  gay. 
Ever  the  people's  joy  and  pride. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE  MAXIM. 

Born:  Buckfield,  Me.,  Sept.  19, 1844. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Maxim  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  periodical  press.    He  follows 
the  occupation  of  farming  and  gardening  in 
his  native  state  at  Paris. 


COURTING. 
she; 
O,  are  not  you  a  little  soft  my  darling. 

To  want  to  hold  me  in  your  lap  so  long? 
Let  me  arise  and  go  to  the  piano, 
And  tra-la-la  a  dainty  little  song. 
he: 
Yes,  but  be  brief,  I  can  but  poorly  spare  you, 

'Tis  awful  here  without  you  to  abide ; 
I  maybe  soft,  but  then  I'm  hard  of  hearing, — 
Pray  let  me  linger  closely  by  your  side. 


THE  SILENT  HOUR. 
The  deepest  thought  comes  forth  in  solitude 

When  holy  stillness  greets  the  new-born  day; 
The  purest  aims  are  sought  and  actions  rude 
Are  hated  most  when  from  our  kind  away. 
When  silence    creeps    upon   the   heart   and 
brain, 
And  holds  them  in  its  long  and  sweet  em- 
brace. 
When  all  their  cords  and  fetters  loose  again. 

And  feel  true  pity  for  the  fallen  race. 
When  angels  hang  their  harps  upon  the  tree 

And  gaze  in  silence  to  the  dome  above, 
'Tis  then  the  soul  stands  forth  so  full  and  free 
And  claims  its  own  peace,  happiness  and 
love. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  low  dull,  hollow  sound  within  the  forest. 

The  leaf  J'  tree  that  seems  to  stand  aghast 
Beside  the  ghostly  lines  of  flickering  shadow, 
Proclaim  the  summer  gone,the  harvest  past 
The  rustling  reeds  that  erst  gave  up  their  jui- 
ces 
To  sighing  winds,  are  standing  stark  and 
gray; 
Health  breezes  blow  among  the  pines   and 
spruces, 
And  down  the  rocky  leaf-strewn  gorges  play. 
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NICHOLAS    LESTER. 

Born  :  Canada,  March  29, 1843. 
During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Lester  served  in  the 
110th  N.Y.  volunteers   for  over  three  years. 
When  quite  young-  Mr.  Lester  wrote  verse, 
and  his  poems  have  since  appeared  quite  ex- 


tensively  in  the  local  press  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  follows  the  occupation  of  a 
painter,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Fulton.  He 
is  well  known  and  hig-hly  respected  in  his 
native  state.  Mr.  Lester  was  married  in  1870 
to  Miss  Ellen  Fleming-. 
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FIRST  OF  MAY. 
The  winter's  breath  of  snow  and  sleet 
No  longer  on  our  faces  beat. 
And  loungers  have  resumed  the  street; 
To  work  the  house-wife  quick  will  go 
House  cleaning-,  that  the  world  may  know 
She  is  to  dirt  a  deadly  foe. 

The   house    she'll    rummage    through 

through. 
The  bed-rooms  and  the  closets  too ; 
Mid-floor  their  contents  she  M-ill  pile, 
And  greet  her  lord  with  winning  smile 
While  she  demands  a  carpet  new. 
Each  table,  bedstead,  stand  and  chair. 
Of  scrubbing  gets  an  ample  share, 
And  soon  the  spouse  becomes  aware 
The  carpets  from  tlie  floors  are  ripped. 


and 


And  he  must  put  them  out  to  air; 
(Let  him  remonstrate  if  he  dare,) 
And  see  that  they  are  whipp'd. 
The  bureaus,  brackets,  stands  and  cases. 
Must  occupy  some  new-found  places 
For  the  ensuing  year; 
The  parlor  stove  removed  must  be. 
The  pipes  from  soot  be  shaken  free; 
The  pictures  from  the  walls  be  taken; 
The  blankets,  rugs  and  bed-quilts  shaken ; 
And  every  nook  with  suds  be  drenched, 
The  kitchen  Are  remaining  quench'd. 
For  dinner  he  in  vain  may  look. 
And  should  he  grumble  at  the  cook, 
A  flea  gets  in  his  ear. 


CAMP-FIRE   ADDRESS. 
We  bid  you  to- night  to  a  soldiers'  collation, 
The   hardtack   and  coffee    before   you  are 
spread, — 
The  days   when  the  rooster,  aloft  from  his 

station. 
Sent  down  his  shrill  challenge  for  swift  con- 
fiscation 
Are  gone,  or  we'd  offer  you  pot-pie  instead. 
Time  was  when  the  voice  of  the  chanticleer 
crowing, 
Was  sweet  to  the  soldier  whose  ears  now  are 
dull; 
The  turkey's  loud  gobble  M'ould  set  his  heart 

glowing; 
The  bleat  of  the  lampkin  to  him  was  a  show- 
ing 
That  mutton  was  free  — tho'  they  tarifif'd 
the  wool. 
The  squeak  of  the  goose  and  the  quack  of  the 
duckling- 
Were  melody  sweeter  than  timbrel  or  lute; 
The  motherly  porker's  low  grunt  to  her  suck- 
ling. 
Whose  squeak  reach'd  his  when  his  knapsack 
unbuckling 
Has  caused  every  gland  of  his  mouth  to  di- 
lute. 
But  gone  are  the  days  of  our  grub  confisca- 
tions; 
No  longer  to  forage  we  turn  from  the  track; 
Our  marches  have  brought  us  to  one  of  the 

stations 
Where  we  must  content  us  with  government 
rations. 
And  swallow  our  coffee  and  nibble  our  tack. 
Alas  for  those  days  —  they  are  ever  reminding 
The  soldier  how  swift  from  the  mess-fire  he 
fled. 
When  the  cook  in  a  rage  from  the  smoke  that 

was  blinding, 
Stopp'd  stirring  his  beans  or  his  bacon  un- 
winding. 
To  fling-  both  an  oath  and  a  club  at  his  head. 
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Our  army  experience  lias  tboroughlj'  taught 
us 
That  no  opportunity  we  should  neglect 
To   dine   on    such,    fodder   as    circumstance 

brought  us  — 
Not  wait    'till  some  feast  epicurean  sought 
us^ 
Lest  to  go  to  bed   hungry  should  be  the 
effect. 
Yet  we  miss  from  the  board  many  delicate 
dishes, 
The  epicure  soldier  was  wont  to  invent 
When   his   thoughts   wander'd    back   to  the 

loaves  and  the  fishes, 
Prepared  by  his  ma,  who  consulted  his  wish- 
es, 
In  all  that  to  tickle  the  palate  was  meant. 

For  hoe  cake  in  vain  we  have  rummaged  the 
grub-sack; 
No  mush  nor  molasses  we  find  in  the  house ; 
We  find  but  the  every-day  coffee  and  hard- 
tack. 
And  O  how  we  long  for  the  grease  dripping 
flap-jack, 
And  dainty  of  dainties  — we  miss  the  lob- 
scouse. 
We  miss  too  the  cubical  pieces  of  liver 

In  half  a  canteen  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Well  wash'd  by  the  water  from  ditch  or  from 

river. 
And  held  to  the  fire  with  persistent  endea- 
vor, 
'Til  cook'd  to  the  semblance  of  miniature 
bricks. 
Ah!  oft  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire's  gleam- 
ing. 
Enwrapped  in  his  blanket,  a  log  for   his 
head. 
While    graj'-backs    were    friskily   over  him 

streaming,  f 

In  blissful  oblivion  the  soldier  lay  dreaming 
Of  cookies  and  doughnuts  and  mother-made 
bread. 
But  his  dreamings  of  home  and  its  knick- 
nacks  are  ended. 
Realities  now  are  his  staple  in  life; 
No  longer  he  sleeps  in  the  fire-light  extend- 
ed. 
His  slumbers,  instead  of  by  bad  dreams  ex- 
tended — 
Are  seasoned  by  lectures  or  snores  from  his 
wife. 
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LINES  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
A  SOLDIER  FRIEND. 

Friend  of  my  youthful  days! 
And  art  thou  passed  away. 
Is  that  bright  smile  that  cheer'd  me  with  its 
rays 


Now  dimn'd  for  aye? 
Is  that  warm  hand  which  erst  'twas  mine  to 

clasp 
Now  seized  by  death's  inexorable  grasp? 
Have  those  loved  lips  beenopeu'd  in  thy  gasp. 
Thou  grim  restorer  of  earth-borrow'd  clay? 

Comrade,  when  thoughtless  boys! 
And  is  thy  heart  now  cold? 

Are    death's    dark    waves,    submerging  all 
earth's  joys 
Now  o'er  thee  roll'd? 

Is  thy  great   soul  from  earthly  thralls  un- 
bound? 

Has  thy  freed   spirit   gone  where   joys    are 
found 

Of  holier  source  —  of  depths  still  more  pro- 
found 

Than  those  which  have  thy  mortal  life  con- 
troll'd? 

And  is  it  ours  to  weep? 
To  mourn  thee  gone  from  here? 

To  murmur,  while  unrestf  ully  we  sleep. 
Of  memories  dear? 

To  bathe  with  tears  the  hallow'd  shrine 

Where  we  our  cherish'd  hopes  resign; 

To  clasp  in  love  the  hand  divine 

That  deals  the  blow  severe? 

Yes,  noble  soul,  tliou'rt  gone; 

Thine  earthly  joys  are  past; 
The   dreaded  bound,  which  mortals  one  by 
one 

Step  o'er  while  earth  shall  last. 
Has  been  by  thee  in  confidence  o'er  stepped— 

Well  may  thy  parents  weep  — 

Their  hearts  with  anguish  torn. 
As  word  of  thee,  in  thine  unwaking  sleep. 

To  them  is  borne. 
When  I,  a  simple  friend  of  thine. 
Am  prompted,  on  receipt  of  mine. 
To  pour  my  grief  upon  the  shrine       [mourn. 
Where  all,  who  knowing  loved  thee,  come  to 

Author  of  life  —  of  love ! 

In  justice  thou  dost  deal;— 
Direct  our  hopes  to  thy  bright  realms  above 

For  all  our  weal ! 
Give  us  we  pray,  the  strength  to  bear  our 

woes; 
Mingle  with  love  the  terror  of  thy  blo\vs! 
Teach    smitten   mortals,    while    in    anguish 

throes. 
Thy  spirit's  calm  to  feel! 
Each  burst  of  contrite  grief. 

Beneath  the  chastening  rod. 
Gives  to  the  soul  a  blest  relief. 

And  brings  it  nearer  God! 
Each  tearful  hour  that  here  we  spend; 
Each  pang  that  doth  the  heart-strings  rend; 
Each  anguish  cry  to  Heaven  we  send. 
Prepares  for  us  the  road ! 
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MRS.  IDA  V,  JARVIS. 

Born:  Wasuington,  Tex.,  May  20,  1844. 
The  poems  of  this  ladj'  have  appeared  iu  the 
Gospel  Advocate,  Nashville  Republican  and 
the  periodical  press  generallj-.    She  was  mar- 


ried in  1886  to  J.  J.  Jarvis,  a  lawyer  and  banlj- 
er  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  she  now  re- 
sides. The  poems  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  have  always 
been  well  and  favorably  received. 
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SUNSHINE. 

There's  sunshine  o'er  the  mountain 

That  drives  the  mist  away. 
That  pours  a  flood  of  glory 

Adowu  the  rocks  so  g-ray, 
And  lights  each  darljsome  crevice 

With  many  a  cheering-  raj'. 
There's  sunshine  o'er  the  forest 

That  makes  the  tree-tops  glow. 
With  light  from  thousand  restless  leaves. 

Where  summer  breezes  blow. 
And  glancing-  through  the  leafy  maze 

Lights  up  the  sward  below. 
There's  sunshine  on  the  river 

O'er  many  a  gloomy  cave. 
Where  pure  pelucid  waters 

The  pearly  pebbles  lave. 
And  glowing-,  g-littering-  glory 

Crowns  every  crested  wave. 
O'er  land  and  sea  there's  sunsliine, 

A  beaming-,  brig-htening  thing. 


A  free  and  heaven-born  blessing. 

For  peasant  and  for  king; 
As  flowers  for  aU  in  every  cUme, 

Their  blooming  beauty  bring. 
There's  sunshine  glad  and  glowing. 

In  this  happj'  heart  of  mine. 
Where  voices  loving,  cheering. 

Make  all  with  pleasure  shine. 
And  sunny  smiles  fi-om  those  I  love 

Their  brightest  garlands  twine. 
There's  sunshine  o'er  my  spirit 

That  Cometh  from  above. 
And  oft  methinks  there  comes  with  it 

The  holy  heaven-sent  dove. 
That  whispers  in  its  spirit  voice 

That  God  and  Heaven  are  love. 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  sunshine. 

O'er  earth,  and  heart,  and  soul. 
And  may  that  spirit  radiance 

In  glorious  billows  roll. 
Till  every  heart  with  blessed  light 

Grows  warm  from  pole  to  pole. 


AN  INVITATION. 
Come  nearer,  sweet  warbler,  don't  stay  in  the 

tree. 
Come  build  In  the  woodbine  and  sing-  here  for 

me. 
Its  bright,  blooming- tendrils  M-ill  twine'round 

thv  nest. 
And  night-winds  so  sweetly  will  soothe  thee 

to  rest ; 
They'll  rock  thee  and  lull  thee  through  all  the 

night  long. 
If  thou  wilt  repay  them,  wild  minstrel,  with 

song. 
Then  come  to  the  woodbine  that  climbs  by  my 

door. 
Thy  voice  will  bring-  gladness  till  summer  is 

o'er. 
The  dove,  ever  plaintive,  may  stay  in  the 

grove, 
Too  sad  in  her  lay,  and  too  murmuring  her 

love ; 
Though  sweet  the  low  cadence,  there's  grief  in 

her  song 
As  if  'twere  bewailing-  unkindness  and  wrong. 
Each  heart,  when  she  sings,  can  but  echo  her 

sadness, 
But  songs  such  as  thine  ever  fill  lis  with  glad- 
ness. 
Then  come  to  the  woodbine,  red  berries  and 

flowers. 
Will  shade  thy  loved  nest  through  the  long 

summer  hours. 
ThQ-ugh  others  may  boast  of  a  plumage  more 

bright, 
Though  colors  more  gorgeous  may  dazzle  the 

sight. 
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Thy  swift  wing's  too  somber  to  glow  in  the 

sun. 
Yet  thou  art  still  peerless,  thou  musical  one. 
With  voice  rich  as  thine  not  a  hue  can  com- 
pare, 
As  it  gushes  in  song  so  bewild'ring  and  rare. 
Then  come  to  the  woodbine,  'twill  make  thee 

a  home 
So  blooming  and  lovely  thou'lt  ne'er  wish  to 

roam. 

Come  on,  sweet  enchantress,  no  longer  delay, 

The  woodbine  is  beckoning  this  bright  sum- 
mer day  — 

Just  see  how  it  spreads  out  its  long,  trailing 
arms 

And  offers  a  shelter  abounding  in  charms. 

Then  when  the  bright  May  flowers  in  loveli- 
ness come, 

The  clematis,  too,  will  creep  up  to  thy  home. 

'Twill  twine  with  the  woodbine  full  many  a 
bloom. 

And  yield  thee  for  incense  the  rarest  per- 
fume. 

Then  come  to  the  woodbine  that  climbs  by  my 

door. 
Come  with  thy  gay  carols,  again  I  implore, 
Come  sing-  'mid   the   vine-leaves,— too   long 

you've  been  roaming, 
Come  haste  to  my  lattice  and   sing   till   the 

gloaming. 
Then  when  the  pale  night  queen  in   beauty 

shall  shine 
Thou'lt  warble  her  praise  from  thj'   home  in 

the  vine. 
Porever,  sweet  minstrel,  I'd  have  thee  here 

sing. 
Forever  I'd  have  thy  wild  melodies  ring. 
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THE  WATER  LILY  — QUEEN  OF  THE 
LAKE. 

On  the  limpid  glassy  waters. 

Sheltered  in  by  many  a  brakelet, 
Reigns  the  queen  of  Flora's  daughters. 

On  a  crystal  inland  lakelet, 
Where  the  bending,  weeping  willow 

Forms  a  canopy  of  green. 
There  on  many  a  mimic  billow 

Floats  the  fairy  water  queen. 
Rules  she  in  her  waxen  beauty 

Bj'  the  magic  power  of  love; 
All  her  subjects  pay  their  duty, 

'Round  about,  beneath,  above; 
Bend  to  her,  who  in  the  sunlight 

Cheering  them  with  beaming  smile, 
Breathing  fragrance  through  the  dark  night. 

Does  their  slumber  soft  beguile. 
Where  the  babbling  water  gushes 

By  the  damp  and  miry  banks. 
Thickly  'round  her  stand  her  rushes 

With  their  spears  in  serried  ranks  — 


Watching  there  to  ward  off  danger,' 

From  her  in  the  willows  shade. 
Quick  to  pierce  the  daring  ranger 

Who  her  kingdom  would  invade. 
Rushes,  such  as  guarded  Moses 

From  the  current  of  the  mill. 
As  the  thorns  protect  the  roses 

From  the  spoiler's  crafty  will. 

See  behind  her  in  the  distance. 

Basking  on  a  floating  log, 
Quick  to  bring  his  queen  assistance 

'Gainst  marauders  from  the  bog. 
Basks  a  scaly  alligator 

Borne  along  above  the  flood. 
Fierce  as  Roman  Gladiator 

Thirsting  for  the  sight  of  blood. 

In  this  monster  we  discern  a 

Likeness  to  the  Hydra  dire 
Which,  within  the  Marsh  of  Lerna, 

Hercules  destroyed  with  fire. 
Or  the  Dragon  who  would  grapple 

With  the  hero  in  his  might, 
When  he  stole  the  golden  apple 

From  the  daughters  of  the  Night. 

'Round  her  feet  are  fishes  gliding 

Through  the  liquid  grassy  waves. 
Who  through  all  the  night  were  hiding 

In  their  silent,  darksome  caves. 
How  they  make  the  wavelets  quiver. 

Bearing  messages  afar. 
Flashing  outwai-d  toward  the  river. 

Flashing  like  a  shooting  star. 

Butterfly  with  wings  all  glowing 

With  their  spots  of  beauty  bi-ight, 
Comes  while  summer  winds  are  blowing 

Glancing  In  the  mellow  light, 
Bearing  words  of  love  and  greeting 

From  the  blushing  hill-side  rose. 
Then  some  gay-hued  comrade  meeting 

O'er  the  meadow  green  he  goes. 

Hark!  there  came  a  southern  minstrel. 

Who,  when  winter's  reign  is  o'er, 
Comes  to  praise  in  song  his  mistress. 

Like  some  gallant  troubadour; 
Clad  in  dazzling,  glittering  plumage 

Borrowed  from  the  southern  sky. 
Rivaling  in  brilliant  colors 

E'en  the  rainbow's  richest  dye. 

Cloaked  in  green  and  crimson  vested, 

Came  the  love-struck  humming  bird. 
And  upon  her  bosom  rested 

Breathing  many  a  loving  word. 
Telling  her  of  all  his  travels. 

Why  he  thus  had  tarried  long. 
And  his  tales  of  love  unravels 

With  his  tireless  wing  of  song. 

See  the  cow  so  sleek  and  glossy 
Lowing  homeward  o'er  the  lea. 
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With  her  bell  so  sweetly  sounding', 

Stops  beside  the  mimic  sea; 
Stops  awhile  the  waters  quaffing 

With  her  soft  and  velvet  lips, 
Waves  around  her  feet  are  laughing. 

While  she  in  their  coolness  dips. 
Then  she  lows  her  obligation 

To  the  waters  and  their  queen. 
Till  the  tintinnabulation 

Faintly  dies  far  o'er  the  green. 

As  the  evening  shades  grow  longer. 

From  the  ferns  within  the  glade. 
Frogs,  with  voices  sounding  stronger 

Croak  their  mighty  serenade. 
Serenade  the  lily  sleeping 

On  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
While  the  stars  their  watch  are  keeping 

With  bright  eyes  all  wide  awake. 

Thus  upon  the  pearly  lakelet 

Passing  days  in  love  and  sport. 
Sheltered  in  by  many  a  brakelet, 

Dwell  the  Lily  and  her  court. 
They  in  every  thought  are  loyal 

To  their  dainty,  snowy  queen  ^ 
She  well  fitted  for  the  royal 

Rule  o'er  such  a  fairy  scene. 

Egypt's  lovely  star-eyed  daughter. 

When  her  scented  silken  sails 
Flashed  on  Cydnus'  glowing  water. 

Breathing  perfume  on  the  gales, 
Might  have  envied  thee,  sweet  flower. 

In  thy  purity  and  grace; 
Thou  might'st  smile  at  all  the  power 

Which  we  in  her  history  trace. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

With  his  palaces  and  gold, 
Famous  in  Judea's  story. 

With  his  riches  still  untold. 
With  his  robes  of  glowing  carmine. 

Brought  in  ships  across  the  sea. 
With  his  purple  and  his  ermine 

Never  was  arrayed  like  thee. 

All  his  pomp  and  all  his  splendor   - 

Only  nourished  human  pride. 
Thou  in  lowliness  art  grander 

Rocked  upon  the  gleaming  tide. 
For  thy  robe  of  snowy  whiteness 

Was  the  work  of  God's  own  loom, 
Dewdrops  form  thy  crown  of  brightness, 

And  thy  breath  is  rare  perfume. 

Then  if  God  so  clothe  the  Lily 

Blooming  in  the  forest  wild. 
Never  in  His  goodness  will  He 

E'en  forget  his  humble  child; 
But  through  all  life's  devious  mazes, 

He,  with  His  all-seeing  eye. 
Guards  us  'round  as  down  He  gazes. 

From  his  throne  beyond  the  sky. 


MRS.  MATILDA  COLE. 

Born:  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  Jan.  16,1844. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Cole  have  often  appcar- 


MRS.  MATILDA    COLE. 

ed  in  the  local  press.    She  is  now  engaged  as  a 
hair-dresser  and  fancy  work  at  Mason  City,Ill. 


LTFES  PATHWAY. 
We  are  passing  along 

Through  toil  and  strife, 
And  many  sad  dangers 

Beset  us  through  life. 
This  world  is  delightful. 

And  vain  is  its  show. 
For  death  and  destruction's 

Wherever  we  go. 
Oh,  why  should  we  toil 

And  lay  up  in  store 
For  gold  that  will  perish 

When  our  body's  no  more? 
Then  let  us  learn  wisdom. 

Seek  light  from  above. 
On  earth  fill  our  mission, 

And  rule  all  with  love. 
And  when  we  grow  old 

And  earth's  charms  are  no  more. 
Then  death  will  release  us 

From  this  painful  shore. 
With  joy  and  gladness. 

Released  from  our  pain. 
Then  we  can  say  truly 

"  To  die  is  our  gain." 
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LEM   QUILLIN. 

Born:  Syracuse,  Ohio,  June  12, 1849. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Quillin  have  appeared  in 
Rush  City  Post,  Cambridge  Press  and  other 
publications,  and  lie  has  issued  several  books. 
He  commenced  bis  career  as  a  gymnast  with 
the   great    New    Yotk    circus,  and  gained  a 


LEM     QUILLIN. 

world-wide  reputation  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  closing  with  thegTeat  Australian 
circus  in  1877.  He  then  settled  at  North 
Branch,  Minn.,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  a 
general  mercantile  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1875  to  Miss  Anna  Jenkins,  and  now 
has  a  very  interesting  family. 
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I  COULDN'T  STAY  AWAY. 
Way  down  in  old  Virginia, 

Where  I  was  bred  and  born, 
The  rosy,  sunny  country. 

Where  I  used  to  hoe  the  corn. 

In  childhood's  happy  moments. 

My  heart  was  young  and  gay; 

I  have  been  to  see  my  birthplace, 

'Cause  I  couldn't  stay  away. 

For  I  wouldn't,  'cause  I  couldn't. 

And  I  wouldn't  stay  away  from  her. 
I  wouldn't,  'cause  I  couldn't, 
And  I  wouldn't  stay  away. 
Oh  1 1  once  did  love  a  yellow  gal. 
Way  down  in  Dixie  land ; 


I  one  day  the  question  popped. 

To  give  me  her  heart  and  hand.        [won, 
Says  she,  "  Young  man  my  heart's  been 

And  from  me  you  must  stay." 
But  she  was  only  joking. 

For  I  couldn't  stay  away. 


AS  I  WALKED  OUT. 
As  I  walked  out  one  moonlight  night, 

Down  by  the  river  side, 
There  I  espied  a  pretty  maid 
Watching  the  evening  tide ; 
In  ringlets  hung  her  jet  black  hair. 
So  lovely  and  so  fair. 
Her  form  so  firm  and  neat. 
Oh !  my,  she  did  look  sweet. 
Cho  :    Oh !  as  I  was  passing  by. 
Looking  at  my  daisy, 
I  caught  her  roguish  eye,  , 

Which  almost  set  me  crazy. 
The  moon  shone  out  with  brightness. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  nine ; 
And  there  I  saw  my  future  happiness, 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  mine. 
A  bewitching  smile  lit  up  her  face. 

When  I  proposed  a  little  walk; 
She  said,  "  You  are  kind,  just  name  the 

place," 
Oh !  how  pleasant  she  could  talk. 


DARK  BLUB  EYES  AND   GOLDEN  HAIR. 

You  may  talk  about  what  you  choose. 
As  easily  as  to  wear  old  shoes, 
1  am  about  to  tell  the  news. 
Of  my  dear  home  in  Syracuse. 
I  have  a  wife  and  daughter  there. 
My  troubles  alike  they  always  share. 
My  wife  is  sweet,  my  daughter  fair. 
With  dark  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
Cho.  I  have  a  wife  and  daughter  there. 
My  troubles  aUke  they  always  share. 
My  wife  is  sweet,  my  daughter  fair. 
With  dark  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Both  of  them  I  dearly  love. 
Far  better  than  the  world  or  things  above. 
They  are  the  spirits  of  my  dreams. 
Since  last  we  met,  how  long  it  seems. 
Though  I  am  roaming  far  away. 
Their  form  in  spirits,  I  see  each  day. 
Their  rays  shine  on  me  from  afar, 
I  know  they  are  my  guiding  star. 
Their  sweet  smiles  I  ever  see. 
Whether  I  roam  on  land  or  sea. 
My  trusting  heart  will  ever  be. 
Always  true  dear  wife  to  thee. 
While  writing,  I  often  drop  a  tear. 
For  my  dear  wife  and  child  so  near. 
My  poor  heart  is  bowed  with  grief. 
Nothing  but  wife  and  child  can  give  relief. 
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JAMES  D^WITT  C.  HOIT,M.D. 

Born:  Laconia,  N.  H.,  Aug.  25,  1843. 
The  poems  of  Dr.  Hoit  have  appeared  in  the 
Voice  of  Masonry,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and 
the  porioiliiMl  press  generally.    He  graduated 


JAJIES  D  WITT  C.  HOIT,  M.  D. 

in  medicine  at  Missouri  medical  college  at  St. 
Louis,  and  now  practices  his  profession  of 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Yates  City,  111.  Dr. 
Hoit  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Mary  Taylor, 
but  he  is  now  a  widower. 


BRAVE  LITTLE  GREECE. 
Brave  little  Greece!  in  learning's  dawn, 
A  realm  in  story,  known  to  fame; 
That  gloried  in  the  lustre  of  — 
Inspired  Phidias'  radiant  name. 
In  hold  designs  and  works  of  art. 
He  made  the  fame  of  Greece  renowned; 
Thro'  ever5'  age  of  time's  great  scroll. 
Honor  to  him  and  her  redound. 
Birth-place  of  scholars  and  statesmen. 
Law-givers,  jihilosophers,  sage, 
Their  valor,  wisdom  and  grandeur. 
Made  Atticas'  heroic  age. 
Bright  tho'  the  years  that  are  coming. 
The  heacon  they  lighted  shall  grow, 
Reaching  gigantic  proportions. 
Like  a  vast  river's  onward  flow. 
'Twas  here  that  Socrates  gave  us 
The  first  in  academy's  ways: 
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Lycurgus,  too,  dealt  in  law's  lore, 
And  Sappho  sang  sweetly  her  lays. 
Her  warriors  in  freedom's  first  van. 
Advancing  with  buckler  and  shield  — 
The  fate  of  Chaeroneas'  battle. 
Caused  freedom's  first  banner  to  yield. 
The  prize  that  Maeedon's  Philip, 
From  Demosthenes'  phalanx  bore, 
Sank,  only  to  rise  ages  hence. 
On  Columbia's  ocean-washed  shore, 
Guiding  from  tyranny's  darkness. 
To  the  hght  of  a  brighter  day  — 
Aye,  France,  in  Bartholdi's  mission. 
Bids  God  speed  to  liberty's  way. 

We're  gathered  here  in  festal  mood. 
Yes  —  'tis  our  thanksgiving  meeting; 
No  victor  of  Olympian  game. 
To  be  crowned  with  laurel  greeting: 
No  Isthmean  Knight,  of  noble  form. 
Who  with  spruce  awaits  our  crowning. 
Yet  Steele  is  here,  our  library's  friend. 
To  whose  thought  belongs  its  founding. 

None  to  claim  the  parsley  garland 
Of  the  Pythian  and  Nemian  sport; 
But  up  steps  librarian  Ransom, 
With  his  last  annual  report. 
Showing,  in  a  financial  way. 
With  pleasure  — how  the  status  looks; 
How  barren,  too,  this  life  would  be. 
Without  our  festivals  and  books. 


GARFIELD. 

In  gilded  hall,  in  guarded  tent. 

Or  in  the  battle's  fraj-. 
Not  a  statelier  head  has  fallen. 

Than  that  we  mourn  to-day. 
And  among  the  world's  great  martyrs, 

High  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 
Yes,  beside  lamented  Lincoln's 

Stands  Garfield's  cherished  name. 
Where  the  lullabies  of  ocean 

Break  sadly  on  the  shore, 
Columbia  sits  weeping,  as 

She  once  has  wept  before. 
There,  stern  diplomat  and  statesman. 

With  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears. 
Tell  the  Nation  of  its  sorrow. 

Its  agony,  its  fears. 
The  beacon  lights  of  freedom,  now 

Relit  from  Jersey's  shore. 
Proclaim,  in  accents  lurid,  that 

Our  hero  is  no  more. 
Ere  the  morrow's  sun  is  risen 

On  darkness,  death  and  gloom. 
The  mufHed  drum,  and  tolling  bell 

Resound  a  patriot's  doom. 
Now  the  Nations  stand  uncovered 

Around  the  chief  tain's  bier; 
Now  all  the  parties,  creeds  and  people 
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His  memory  will  revere. 
As  we  join  in  this  last  requiem, 

This  tribute  to  the  dead ; 
We  have  gained  by  this  sad  lesson. 

Be  it  forever  said. 


THE  FORUM. 
We  have  read  of  Rome's  great  Forum, 
Of  its  arches  deep  and  high, 
How  its  columns  and  its  friezes 
'Neath  the  dust  of  ages  lie ; 
Yes,  how  men  of  wondrous  power. 
In  this  ample  circle  swayed 
The  great  surging  Roman  masses; 
How  the  tumult,  too,  was  stayed. 
Aye,  'twas  in  this  spacious  structure 
And  hafd  by  Severns'  light. 
That  Caesar  came  and  talked  and  planned 
E'er  Rome's  eagle  took  its  flight. 
Swift-winged  to  Europe's  fartherest  shore. 
O'er  hot  Africa's  arid  sand. 
Or  on  to  Asia's  desert  plain 
With  Imperial  Rome's  command. 
Here  upon  the  sacred  rostrum. 
Gems  of  thought  were  ever  heard ; 
Here  Rome's  Orators  and  Statesmen 
On  to  valor  Romans  stirred; 
As  the  swinging  of  the  portals 
And  the  sentry  on  his  round, 
With  the  chanting  of  the  vestals 
Through  these  massive  walls  resound. 
Rising  high  in  stately  grandeur. 
Monument  of  Rome's  great  pride. 
Like  a  giant  sternly  gazing 
Out  upon  old  Tiber's  tide. 
As  its  strong  and  yellow  current 
Flows  resistless,  full  and  free. 
Onward  past  the  Roman  fortress, 
Till  it  mingles  with  the  sea. 
'Twas  upon  its  stony  pavement 
Tyrant  greed  caused  blood  to  flow. 
As  Virginia's  Ufe  here  ended 
By  a  father's  cruel  blow ; 
Here  among  the  shrines  and  altars 
Wronged  Virginius  lifts  the  knife. 
In  plain  view  of  hated  Claudius, 
Takes  his  only  daughter's  life. 
Just  beside  yon  marble  statue 
Of  Rome's  Pompey,  called  the  great, 
Csesar  tottered,  weak  and  bleeding. 
Wrapped  within  his  cloak  of  state; 
Cassius  'twas,  with  Brutus  aiding. 
Sent  the  dagger  to  his  heart. 
With  no  plea  save  his  ambition,— 
Well  they  done  a  traitor  part. 
Here  came  Senators  and  Generals, 
With  the  Lawyers  to  the  courts. 
The  victors  in  triumphal  car 
And  the  Praetors  to  the  sports. 


Friends,  thanks  for  your  kind  attention 
At  our  humble  Library  saj% 
And  as  we  go  through  Arch  of  Titus, 
Passing  on  by  Appian  Way. 


MRS.  L.  K.  H.  WHITEHEAD. 

Born:  Niles,  Mich.,  Nov.  14, 1853. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Whitehead  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  the  county  papers.    She  was 


MKS.  LILLIE  K.   H.  WHITEHEAD. 

married  in  1870  to    Charles  Whitehead,  and 
now  resides  at  Festus,  Mo. 


GERANIUM. 

As  I  sit  here  rocking  my  baby  fair, 

A  delicate  fragrance  fills  the  air, 

Of  a  leaf  that  is  crushed  in  baby's  hand, 

From  the  rose  geranium,  on  the  stand. 

Oh  that  the  life  of  my  baby  fair 

Shall  be  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  truth 

and  prayer, 
And  like  geranium  leaves,  so  sweet, 
Scatter  the  fragrance,  to  all  she  may  meet. 
We  have  a  baby  at  our  house — 
The  sweetest  you  ever  saw, 
Her  eyes  so  blue,  her  lips  so  red. 
In  fact  our  baby's  without  a  flaw. 
She  has  the  tiniest  hands  and  feet, 
Red  rosy  cheek  and  soft  brown  hair. 
Such  a  cunning  a  nose  and  dimpled  chin, 
Indeed  our  babj^'s  very  fair. 
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MRS.  S.  L.  B.  MCFARLAND. 

Born:  Halifax,  Pa.,  April,  12, 1839. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  McFarland  have  appeared 
in  the  Hai-risburg'  Patriot  and  Telegraph,  and 
the  periodical  press  generally.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1860  to  C.  E.  McFarland,  secretary  of 
the  -lOtli  Pa.  V.  Y.  Infantry  at  Halifax,  where 


MRS.   SARAH   L.   B.   M  FARLAND. 

she  Still  resides.  Personally  Mrs.  McFarland 
is  rather  small  in  stature,  but  a  little  robust, 
with  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  is  well 
known  and  greatly  admired  for  her  manj'  ac- 
complishments among  her  many  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


SONG  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

The  sparrow  sang-  as  fleeing  night.     - 
Gave  place  to  morning's  dawning  light — 
Heralding  g-leams  of  sunshine  bright, 

Sweet!  sweet! 
Unmindful  all  of  ice  or  snow. 
From  bough  to  bough  they  fluttering  go. 
Ever  one  song  still  twittering  low: 

Sweet!  sweet! 
Oh !  winds  of  March,  your  biting  blasts, 
The  sparrows  tell  of  winter  past; 
They  sing  to  us  of  spring  at  last: 

Sweet!  sweet! 

Brown  earth  so  cold  and  snow-clad  hill, 
Ice-bound  river  and  rippling  rill. 
The  tuneful  sparrow  singing  still; 
Sweet!  sweet! 


Oh !  souls  bowed  down  with  earthly  care. 
New  buds  spring  forth  fresh  fruit  to  bear, 
New  burdens  take,  new  dangers  dare. 

Sweet!  sweet! 
Each  sorrow  brings  its  strengthening  grace, 
That  earth  may  seem  a  fairer  place. 
To  those  who  do  life's  burdens  face, 

Sweet!  sweet! 
Oh!  tiny  bird  with  dark  brown-wing. 
Teach  ever  thus  my  lips  to  sing, 
And  nearer  to  my  God  to  cling. 

Sweet!  sweet! 
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WHEN   THE   EVENING    SHADOWS 
LENGTHEN. 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen, 

And  th'  weary  day  is  almost  done ; 
Then  on  the  fainting-  soul  to  streng-then. 

So  sweetly  gleams  the  setting-  sun. 
Lights  all  the  hills  with  gorgeous  splendor, 

Aud  makes  earth-life  like  dreamland  seem, 
While  brilliant  clouds  reflect  the  grandeur 

That  on  the  g-lowing  waters  beam. 

The  gay  world  seems  fading  from  our  view  — 
All  its  cares  and  tempting  pleasures; 

Eagerly  we  grasp  with  faith  anew. 
The  Master's  heavenly  treasures. 

Whilst  heaven's  portals  widely  open. 

As  we  thus  stand  in  glad  amaze; 
Behold  of  love  divine  the  token 

Greets  again  our  wandering  gaze. 
And  the  heart  doth  thrill  to  hopes  new-born, 

At  glimpses  fair  of  better  life. 
No  more  by  dread  fear  the  spirits  torn. 

Stern  witness  of  an  inward  strife. 
To  the  wounded  soul  it  bringeth  balm. 

And  this  life's  terrors  vanish  all, 
For  the  weavers  of  the  victors  palm, 

Who  calmlj-  wait  the  Master's  call. 


MRS.  S.  J.  STEVENS. 

Born  :  Belfast,  Me.,  July  17, 1839. 
Mrs.  Stevens  has  written  quite  a  few  poems 
for  the  Boston  Morning-  Star.    This  lady  re- 
sides in  Troy,  Me.,  where  she  is  very  popular. 

A  REVERIE. 
She  prayed  for  death's  long-  dreamless  sleep. 
Beneath  the  green  turf,  cold  and  deep. 
To  rest  from  grief  and  ceaseless  pain. 
Her  aching  heart  aud  weary  brain. 
The  voice  of  song  that  hearts  had  thrilled. 
In  cruel  sorrow  now  was  stilled. 
Her  cheeks,  once  bright  with  beauty's  glow. 
Were  white  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
Her  pale,  sweet  lips,  so  pure  and  fair. 
Are  breathing  now  their  evening  prayer. 
The  moonbeams  bathe  her  pillowed  brow. 
Her  heart  In  dreamland  wanders  now. 
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FAY  HEMPSTEAD. 

Born:  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Nov.  24, 1847. 
For  some  years  this  gentleman  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  numerous  papers  and 
Magazines,  among  wliich  might  be  mentioned 
the  Boston  Transcript,  New  York  Mail  and 
Express,  Kichmond  Dispatch,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Republican.    The  productions  of  Mr. 
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FAY  HEMPSTEAD. 

Hempstead  have  received  special  recognition 
from  both  press  and  public,  and  his  poems 
have  elicited  a  complimentary  letter  from  the 
poet  John  G.  Whittier.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  read  original  poems  on  pubhc 
occasions.  In  1878  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems  which  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess, and  now  has  a  second  volume  which  will 
be  brought  out  in  due  season.  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead has  become  quite  prominent  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  prose 
writer.  In  1889  he  published  Hempsteads 
School  History  of  Arkansas,  which  has  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
O'Neal,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  This  lawyer,  author 
and  lecturer  is  grand  secretary  of  the  Free 
Masons  for  the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  which 
state  he  is  very  popular. 

THE  DEPARTED  YEAR. 

Old  year !  old  year !  that  liest  here 
So  cold  and  stark  upon  thy  bier. 


I  fold  thy  hands  upon  thy  breast. 
And  pray  for  thee  unbroken  rest ! 
Gone,  gone !  —  yea,  gone !    Thy  breath  with- 
drawn ! 
Yet  ere  the  rising  of  the  dawn. 
Like  fickle  courtiers,  do  we  sing, 
"The  king  is  dead!    Long  live  the  king!" 
Away,  away !    In  coflQned  clay 
Such  feeble  source  of  strength  doth  lay. 
We  turn  from  those  whose  Ups  are  dumb 
To  worship  who  succeeding  come. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 
I  stand  where  the  maid  with  the  pale  cold  face 

And  her  palms  together  pressed, 
Lies  robed  lor  her  last  abiding  place, — 

For  her  sleep  of  endless  robt. 
And  her  marble  cheek  is  as  fair  as  the  rose. 

That  at  her  throat  there  lies; 
And  death's  unlovely  presence  shows 

Nowhere  but  in  her  eyes. 

Not  the  placid  face,  nor  the  shining  hair. 

But  the  vacant  gaze  alone; 
And  naught  is  left  of  the  life  that  was  there. 

Save  the  place  where  the  brightness  shown. 
For  the  light  has  gone  from  her  bright  blue 
eye. 

Where  the  soul  was  shining  through; 
As  a  star  fades  out  of  a  summer  sky. 

And  only  leaves  the  blue. 
O  earth  in  time  bring  forth  the  rose. 

Bring  bird  and  blossom  rare. 
To  where  she  lies  in  soft  repose 

For  she  was  passing  fair. 
Bring  daisies  and  the  violet's  eyes. 

Where  swells  the  grassy  sod. 
As  calm  in  settled  peace  she  lies, 

While  her  soul  has  gone  to  God. 


HENRY  TARRING  ECKERT. 

Born:  Northumberland,  Pa.,  Aug.  20, 1842. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Eckert  have  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  other  publications. 
He  follows  the  occupation  of  a  salesman. 

DAWN. 
Fly  fair  Aurora  o'er  the  eastern  hills. 
Distill  thy  dews,  flash  in  the  silver  rills. 
Bid  night  and  darkness  flee  before  thy  face. 
And  beauty  dazzle  at  thy  touch  of  grace. 
Call  forth  again  the  orient  god  of  day. 
And  bid  him  search  with  brightest  fervid  ray. 
The  darkest  morass,  glade,  or  noxious  fen. 
And  gild  with  silver  light  the  gloomiest  glen. 
Blot  out  the  planets, veil  the  moon  once  more. 
And  touch  with  pearl  the  waves  on  many  a 

shore, 
Gild  with  thy  wand  eternal  peaks  of  snow. 
And  flood  with  light  the  grateful  world  below. 
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JACOB  W.  GREENE. 

Born:  Hakrison  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  18, 1839. 
Since  1861  Mr.  Greene  has  been  folio-wing  the 
profession  of  a  dental  surgeon,    and   is   now- 
located  at  Cbillicothe,  Mo.     He  -was  married 
in  1863  to  Miss  Annie  Eliza  Pitt,  of   New   Al- 


JACOB  W.   GREENE. 

bany,  Ind.  Mr.  Greene  has  written  quite  ex- 
tensively for  the  periodical  press ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  poems  he  has  furnished  prose 
-writings  on  dental  and  other  subjects.  He 
has  a  work.  Philosophies  of  Betsy  Spoon, 
-which  he  hopes  to  publish  at  an  early  date. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

What  e'er  be  our  portion  in  life,  or  its  where, 
We  realize  ever  the  golden  bright  truth, 
That  the  points  of  the  compass  all  radiate 

there. 
And  center  again  at  the  home  of  our  youth. 
And  whether  in  mansion  or  hovel  we  dwelt. 
Companions'  sweet  faces  and  voices  we  found. 
Whose  presence,  like  sunshine  of  summer,  we 

felt. 
Brought  halos  of  brightness  and    pleasures 

around. 

'Twas  these  gorgeous  sunsets,  with  glamour 
afar. 

Lit  up  the  round  heavens  to  the  zenith  above. 

And  through  the  soft  azure  one  bright  even- 
ing star  [love. 

Beamed  flrst  in  its  beauty  and   twinkles   of 


That  star  of  the  evening,  still  twinkling,  re- 
minds 

Of  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and  playmates  so 
fair; 

But  one,  of  all  others,  like  Venus,  outshines 

Inmemory's  sweet.ness,  the  rest. that  were 
there. 

Dear  Orree  La  Faivrie,  were  yet  he  on  earth, 

Would  prize  much  this  story  (excuse  and  de- 
fend 

Its  weakness  of  genius  and  beauty  and 
worth) — 

Because  it  was  written  by  the  hand  of  His 
Friend. 


HOPE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  this  flitting  life  is  all  — 
Is  all  there  is  in  store  for  me ; 
'Twere  better,  indeed,  I'd  never  lived  at  all 
Than  now  that  I  should  cease  to  be. 
Away  down  deep  beyond  the  ken  of  man. 
In  Nature's  bosom  hidden  lies  a  plan 
That  finite  minds  can  never  scan ; 
Yet  a  kindly  whisper  of  a  low,  sweet  voice 
Bids  my  consciousness  within  rejoice, 
That  nevertheless  there  is  the  decree 
That  I  shall  never  cease  to  be. 
The  troubling  where,  the  how,  and  the  why 
Are  details  the  Goddess  of  Hope  passes  by. 
As  Supreme  over  reason  she  takes  control. 
And  proclaims  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Tea:  when  the  absurd  creeds  of  men   are 

rotten. 
And  materialistic  philosophies  forgotten ; 
When  agnosticism  is  a  hoary  sage 
And  rules  over  a  knowledge-lacking  age: 
Still,  then  will  Hope  to  the  rescue  arise 
And  claim  the  part  that  never  dies. 

THE  INDIAN  FAIR. 
The  scene :  In  early  Southern  Hoosierdom, 
Where  'possums,  'coons  and  hoop-poles  grow. 
Amongst  the  clear  Ohio's  blufl's  and  glades, 
Where  poets  never  were  known  to  go. 
But  why  these  musers  always  kept  away 
Is  difficult  to  understand ; 
For,     ever,     witches,     fairies,    ghosts  — and 

spooks  — 
Stood  waiting  'round  on  every  hand. 
'Twixt   knobs    and   hiUs   and   mossy,    rocky 

cliffs. 
Where  panthers  howled  and  hoo-owls  hoo-ed, 
A  weirdly  strange,  but  lovely  valley,  hid. 
Where  fairy  lads  and  lasses  wooed ; 
Where   numerous  Indian  graves   and   dead 

men's  bones. 
And  arrow-flints,  and  quaint  old  mounds. 
Were  proof  that  there   where    fairies   often 

danced 
Had  once  been  known  as  battle  grounds. 
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ABBIE  KELSIA  PARTRIDGE. 

BoRX :  Lebanon,  Me.,  Sept.  15, 1857. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Nelsia  Bird  this 
ladj-  has  written  both  prose  and   poetry    for 


ABBIE  nelsia  PARTRIDGE. 

numerous  newspapers  and  magazines.  She 
resides  witli  lier  parents  at  Greenfield,  N.  H., 
where  she  has  become  quite  popular. 
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CLOSED  DOORS. 
How  often  we  utter  a  careless  reniarls 
When  speaking-  of  people  we  know. 
"They  are  odd  or  eccentric,"  is  all   that   we 
say. 
For  the  thoughts  of  their   hearts    do   not 
show. 
Perhaps  there  are  reasons  we  never   would 
dream, 
Tliat  have  made  their  lives  what  thej'  are; 
Slumbering-  pity  might  wake,  if  to  us   had 
been  given. 
The  door  of  their  hearts  to  unbar. 
We  see  but  the  doing,  and  censure  the  deed. 

Without  knowing  the  motive  within. 
Could  we  see  tlie  true  purpose,  and  fathom 
the  why. 
We  might  find  in  our  heart  lay  the  sin. 
Speak  lightly  of  no  one;  let  God  be  the  judge; 

Our  mission  be  good  will  to  all; 
Whatever  we  think,  keeping  guard  o'er   our 
lips. 


That  no  Ught,  careless  word  from  them  fall. 
Though  a  kind  word  be  lost,  or  a  smile  cast 
aside, 
'Tis  but  little  to  lose  on  our  way. 
And  if  some  heart  grows  true  by   our  kind, 
earnest  words. 
The  one  ransomed  soul  will  repay. 


WHO  KNOWS? 

Into  grace,  the  lovely  rose 

By  inherent  impulse  grows; 

So  the  features  are  refined 

By  a  pure  and  noble  mind ; 

Vice  and  beauty  never  blend. 

Were  the  tlioughts  some  hand  had  penned. 

Thoughtfully  I  turned  away, 

On  the  ground,  beside  me,  lay 

Wreck  of  once  a  lovely  fiower, 

Now  bereft  of  beauty's  power. 

Sheltered  by  a  moss-decked  stone, 

I  had  found  it  blooming  lone. 

Plucked  it  for  its  beauty  rare. 

Brought  it  home  with  tenderest  care. 

Lovely,  in  my  richest  vase 

I  had  given  it  honor's  place. 

But  a  friend,  who  knew  the  flowers' 

Names,  and  natures,  parts  and  powers. 

Looking  on  my  new-found  prize. 

Opened  wide  my  blinded  eyes: 

"  Oh,  this  feai-ful  poison  fiower. 

Blooming  in  your  favorite  bower!" 

So  the  harmful  beauty  lay. 

Hated,  feared,  and  thrown  away. 

And  I,  musing  o'er  tlie  rose. 

Murmured  sadly,  "  All,  who  knows?" 

Poison  flowers  our  hands  must  soil, 

Eich  bouquets  their  presence  spoil, 

Just  as  beauty  in  the  face. 

Hides,  of  sin,  the  veriest  trace. 


THE  TEAIN  OF  YEAKS. 

EXTRACT. 

I  think  a  vision  comes  to  me. 
On  some  lone  height  I  seem  to  sit 
And  watch  the  moving  throng.    As  tlie 
Long  train  of  years  glide  by,  a  glimpse 
I  catch  of  some  familiar  face. 
That  in  the  pleasant  days  gone  by 
Had  joui-neyed  with  me  for  awhile. 
And  then  was  lost  amid  the  throng 
That  waited  for  yet  other  trains. 
To  take  them  on  their  chosen  way; 
Those  I  had  known  in  childhood's  days. 
And  whose  bright  eyes,  beaming  with  joy, 
A  moment  gazed  into  my  own, 
And  then  was  lost  to  view  amid 
The  mass  of  human  souls,  eacli  on 
The  purpose  of  his  life  intent. 
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MARY  ELLEN  BLANCHARD. 

Bokn:  Pembroke,  Me.,  March  2",  1851. 
Miss  Blauchard  learned  the  trade  of  a  type- 
setter in  the  office  of  Portland  Advertiser,  and 
h:is  since  worked  in  a  number  of  Portland  and 


MAHV    F.r.r.EX     BI.ANCHAHI), 

Boston  offices.  Failing-  health  obliged  her  to 
return  to  her  father's  home  in  Milltown,where 
she  now  resides.  This  writer  is  well  known  by 
her  contributions  to  literary  papers  and  mag-- 
azines,  and  by  A  Story  of  Psyche  and  Other 
Poems,  which  appeared  from  her  pen  in  1885. 


SEA  CHARMED. 

Sing  thy  song,  O  happy  sea. 

Lift  to  light  thy  mighty  waves, 
And  keep  ward  incessantly 

O'er  thy  dusky  caves. 
One  there  is,  both  deep  and  wide, 

One  there  is,  both  wide  and  deep, 
Where,  alone  yet  satisfied 

My  beloved  doth  sle  ep ;  — 
Sleep  and  smile  in  pallid  calm 

With  the  seaweed  o'er  her  dress, 
And  one  soft  and  veined  arm 

Swept  by  richest  tress. 
On  her  lily  lids  the  light 

Never  falls  with  pressure  rude. 
Nor  do  restless  winds  at  night 

Vex  her  solitude ; 
Though  with  wizard  charm  they  whirl 

Swiftly  round  her  coral  bed. 


Winding  there  thy  waves  of  pearl 

Like  a  skein  of  thread. 
O'er  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  door. 

Hangs  the  mystic  net  thej^  form, 
Sway'd  and  torn  forever  more 

By  the  trampling  storm. 

O  my  Goddess,  safe  in  death, 
O  my  Saint,  my  all  in  all. 

Colder  lie,  nor  let  a  breath 
Answer  to  their  call. 

Di-eam  not,  wake  not,  only  rest. 
With  seaweed  o'er  thee  cast. 

And  one  white  hand  on  thy  breast- 
Faithful  to  the  last. 


MY  HEART  GOES  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SAILING. 
My  heart  goes  round  the  world  sailing. 

However  the  winds  may  blow. 
And  searches  with  tears  from  clime  to  clime 

For  the  love  of  long  ago; 
Goes  round  the  world,  round  the  world  sail- 
ing, 

With  passion  its  pulse  to  thrill. 
All  round  the  world,  round  the  world  sailing. 

In  quest  of  the  old  love  still. 
My  heart  goes  round  the  world  sailing. 

As  ever  in  days  gone  by 
Did  Fancy  sail  in  her  airy  ship 

To  the  realms  where  treasures  lie ; 
Goes  searching  the  cold  world  o'er  and  o'er. 

Wherever  fond  wish  may  go. 
And  calls  through  the  length  of  desert  years  — 

For  what  years  cannot  bestow. 
Calls  to  the  sea  that's  swept  by  storm. 

Till  its  biUows  roar  with  pain; 
And  call  to  the  wind-vexed  mountain  height 

Tha  frowns  on  the  tranquil  plain : 
But  never  the  sea  gives  back  response 

To  the  words  that  burn  as  fire. 
And  the  mount  uprears  in  silent  scorn 

Of  the  dole  of  vain  desire. 
Yet  a-sailing  and  a-salling. 

Through  storm  and  through  summer  shine, 
Shall  go  my  heart  with  a  fearless  trust 

Till  that  joy  again  is  mine: 
All  round  the  world,  round  the  world  sailing-. 

Till  it  faint  at  last  with  years, 
And  learn  how  idle  are  human  hopes. 

And  how  unavailing,  tears. 
My  heart,  around  the  world  sailing. 

Hoping  and  worshiping  still. 
Will  seek  that  love  of  the  olden  time 

Till  death  shall  the  dream  fulfill; 
All  round  the  world,  round  the  world  sailing. 

With  patience  that  mocks  at  woe. 
All  round  the  world,  round  the  world  sailing. 

However  the  winds  may  blow  1 
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EDWARD  L.  RIDEOUT. 

Born  :  Benton,  Me.,  1841. 
After  leaving   school    Edward  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Bangor  and  Dexter. 
In  1878  he  became  editor  of  the  Household 


EDWARD  L.  RIDEOUT. 

Journal.  In  1880  he  wrote  for  the  House- 
hold Guest  Magazine.  Hideout's  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  New  York  Waverly,  with  all 
of  which  he  has  since  been  connected. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  'tis  said, 

From  Cassiopeia's  train 
A  bright  star  fell,  and  since  that  time 

Has  ne'er  been  seen  again. 
And  long  the  "  Northern  Queen  "  has  mourned 

Her  radiant  favorite's  loss. 
And  sought  her  through  the  starry  depths. 

The  universe  across. 
Her  sister  stars  with  eager  eyes 

Still  watch  for  her  return; 
Or  seek  in  the  vast  realms  of  space 

Her  dwelling  place  to  learn. 
But  all  in  vain,—  still  round  the  place 

Where  once  her  presence  shone, 
Dark  shadows  hover  and  the  night 

Reigns  desolate  and  lone. 
But  I  oft  see  that  long  lost  star 

Clad  with  divinest  grace. 
Where  others  only  see  perchance 

A  lovely,  human  face. 
But  though  the  skies  have  darker  grown 

Since  she  has  left  their  sphere. 


The  earth  is  brighter,  far.  to  day. 

The  while  she  lingers  here. 
Her  voice  seems  but  the  sweet  refrain 

Of  some  celestial  song. 
Breathed  by  the  angels  of  God's  peace 

Above  earth's  sin  and  wrong-. 
Obedient  to  the  Father's  will 

Our  humble  life  she  shares ! 
And  deepens  every  joy  it  holds,— 

And  lightens  all  its  cares. 
What  name  was  hers  while  in  the  heavens 

Has  never  been  revealed. 
What  name  she  wears  upon  the  Earth 

Must  ever  be  concealed; 
But  hope  has  whispered  to  my  heart 

That  this  blest  star  divine 
Will  find  her  place  in  Heaven  again 

And  I  shall  call  her  mine. 


DREAMING. 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  I  dreamed 
I  stood   where    once    the    waning   sun  light 

gleamed 
Upon  a  garden,  brightened  by  your  smile. 
Dreamed,  idly  dreamed,  and  lost  my  cares  the 

while. 
I  heard  the  sighing  of  the  evening  breeze. 
That  stirred  the  leaves  of  apple-laden  trees; 
I  saw  the  purple  pansy's  quaint  old  face 
Look  out  from  'neath  the  hairbell's  swinging 

grace 
I  saw  again  the  verbena's  bloom  [fume. 

And  breathed  once  more  the  heliotrope's  per- 
1  watch,  as  once  we  watched  in  days  of  old. 
Ere  sorrow  came  and  life  grew  dark  and  cold, 
The  swift-winged  humming  bird  that  loved  to 
The  sweet  distilling  from  the  lily's  lip.        [sip 
I  seemed  to  hear  your  voice  as  in  the  days 
When  every  tree  was  vocal  with  the  praise 
Of  happy  birds,  who  dwelt  around  your  home. 
And  like  the  flowers  knew  no  desire  to  roam. 
That  gentle  voice  which  breathed  in  tones  of 
And  seemed  the  echo  of  the  One  above,  [love, 
Which  speaks  as  once  it  spake  on  Gallilee, 
The  "  peace  be  still  "  that  calmed  that  troubl- 
ed sea. 
O  songs  of  joyous  birds,  I  hear  ye  still, 
Hear,  too,  the  music  of  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hear  every  voice  in  which  glad  nature  loves 
To  call  her  children  to  the  silent  groves. 
And  tell  them  there  the  story  of  His  power. 
Who  reared  each  tree  and  fashioned  every 

flower. 
O  Thou  whose  voice  the  winds  and  waves  obey 
As  fade  the  visions  of  the  night  away. 
Speak  to  the  troubled  heart  thy  words  of  peace. 
And  bid  all  sorrow  and  repining  cease; 
Make  us  to  feel  though  earthly  love  may  fail. 
O'er  all  life's  woes  the  heavenly  will  prevail. 
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ORLANDO  ROLLIN  BELLAMY. 

Born:  Yevay,  Ind.,  Aug.  10, 1856. 
Mr.  Bellamy  attended  De  Pauw  university 
of  Greencastle,  and  while  there  wrote  an  essay 
in  poetry.    As  a  student  he  won  the  honors 
of  his  class  and  received  a  gold  medal  as  a 
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prize  in  mathematics.  Since  leaving-  college 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  been  engaged  in  teaching. 
His  poems  have  received  publication  from 
time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press.  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy expects  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems. 
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OLD  SONGS. 
Sing  me  a  song,  my  darling, 

A  song  of  the  long  ago, 
I  am  so  tired  to-night,  dear. 

And  the  music  will  rest  me  so; 
A  song  that  we  sang  together. 

As  we  stood  in  life's  morning  gleam. 
When  sorrow  seemed  dim  and  distant 

Like  the  shadows  in  a  dream. 
Sing  of  the  rest  up  in  Heaven, 

As  you  sang  when  the  angels  come. 
And  tenderly  bore  our  darlings 

To  rest  in  that  stainless  home. 
There  are  no  songs  like  the  old  songs 

That  are  crowned  with  memory's  tears, 
There  are  no  friends  like  the  old  fi-iends 

Who  have  loved  us  all  the  years. 
Dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  the  past,  dear. 

To  the  music's  ebb  and  flow. 


Once  more  I  shall  see  the  faces 

That  sleep  beneath  the  snow. 
And  the  voices  we  loved  the  dearest 

From  their  echoless  silence  will  come. 
And  float  with  our  own  up  to  heaven 

In  the  music  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
We'll  know  while  we  close  our  eyes,  dear. 

They're  standing  again  by  our  side, 
There'll  be  no  more  hopeless  longing. 

And  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  just  as  of  old,  my  darling. 

In  the  fitful  embers  shine, 
We'll  hear  the  footsteps  of  angels. 

And  clasp  the  Hand  Divine. 
And  never  again  into  silence 

Shall  our  heavenly  guests  depart. 
We  will  fold  them  away  forever. 

In  each  crushed  and  bleeding  heart. 
To  sleep  'till  with  radiant  splendor. 

O'er  shining  blue  hills  in  the  west. 
We  pass  to  that  heavenly  portal 

And  enter  with  them  into  rest. 


GOLDEN  LILIES. 
I  gathered  lilies,  royal  golden  lilies, 
The  dewdrops  glittering  in  the  sweet  June 
light 
Within  each  chalice.  One  more  fair  and  state- 
ly 
Will  wear  your  bright  heads  o'er  her  heart 
to-night, 
I  whispered,  and  the  love  I  fain  would  tell 
her 
I'll  hide  with  kisses  in  your  hearts  of  gold. 
Oh!  bear  them  to  her.    On  her  lips  with  pas- 
sion 
Impart  the  message  that  your  sweet  depths 
hold. 
I  gathered  lilies.    Ah !  the  days  were  swifter 
Than  swallows  darting  through  the  summer 
rain. 
Or  young  fawns  playing  in  the  dim  old  forest. 
For  love  had  come  with  all  his  white-robed 
train 
Of  happy  hours,  their  sandals  shod  with  fleet- 
ness. 
Into  my  life,  for  on  her  heart  she  wore 
My  golden  lilies,  from  their  depths  escaping. 
Love  looked  from  out  her  brown  eyes  ever- 
more. 
I  gathered  lilies,  broken,  withered  lilies. 
The  dull  gray  skies  were   grayer   for  my 
pain. 
While  strains  of  music,  words  that  she  had 
spoken. 
Were   echoed   always  through  my   weary 
brain. 
The  faded  petals  that  for  her  I  gathered 
Were  wet  with  other  rain  than  autumn's 
cloud. 
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Oh!  dreamless  rest!  I  knelt  and  slowly,  g-ently 
Placed  her  dear  golden  lilies  on  her  shroud. 

O  golden  lilies,  swaj'iug  low  and  bending- 
Above  a  grave  at  ev'ry  passing  breath, 

A  mound  so  low,  and  yet  it  shuts  out  heaven, 
So  shallow,  yet  it  i-eaches  unto  death. 

O  snowy  cloud  of  summer  swaying,  drifting, 
Bear  far  above  beyond  your  sea  of  blue. 

As  on  her  dead  heart  here  I  lay  these  lilies. 
The  unforgotten  love  I  send  by  you. 


ISAAC  COBB. 

Born;  Gorham,  Me.,  April  38, 1825. 
In  1851  Mr.  Cobb  went  to  Boston,  where  he  at- 
tended a  commercial  institute  and  published 
Sylvan  Poems.    He  then    went   to   Hudson, 


ISAAC  COUB. 

wliere  he  learned  the  printing  bnsiness.  The 
same  year  he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  in 
1854  returned  to  his  native  state  and  settled  in 
Portland.  The  following-  year  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Richardson.  Since  1865  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Portland  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Cobb  has  contributed  to  the 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  at  present  engaged  in  compiling-  a 
genealogy  of  the  Cobb  family.  He  has  attain- 
ed a  national  reputation  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ature. 


THE  BIRDS. 
There  came  to  live,  one  flowery  Maj', 

Outside  our  window-pane. 
Two  little  birds  with  plumage  gay 

And  voice  of  sweetest  strain. 

They  built  their  nest  without  a  fear 

That  we  could  do  them  harm, 
Or  that  there  ever  might  come  near 

Aught  to  create  alarm. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  they  came. 

If  I  may  tell  it  thee. 
Our  garden  l:as  a  pleasant  name 

From  many  a  bird  and  bee. 

They  loved  the  flowers,  and  therefore  wove. 

As  near  them  as  thej'  could. 
Their  curious  nest,  and  fondly  strove 

To  rear  a  tuneful  brood. 

No  songsters  of  the  grove  or  plain 

More  sweetly  sang-  than  they. 
Nor  ever  birds  bej'ond  the  main 

More  finely  trilled  their  lay. 

The  flowers  more  beautiful  appear. 

And  fonder  love's  control. 
Than  though  the  birds  ne'er  sought  to  cheer 

And  elevate  the  soul. 

O  northern  winds!  more  kindly  swell 

From  your  ethereal  dome. 
So  that  the  birds  mas^  longer  dwell 

About  our  happy  home. 


MY  NAME. 
If  in  the  sand  I  write  my  name, 

What  profit  shall  it  be  to  me? 
Shall  I  thereby  attain  to  fame, 

Or  gain  in  honor  one  degree? 
So  writes  the  warrior  when  he  strives 
For  glory  over  others'  lives. 

What  if  I  carve  my  name  in  wood, 
In  letters  drawn  with  utmost  care? 

Time  like  a  canker-worm  may  brood 
And  eat  my  autograph  from  there. 

So  writes  the  man  who  seeks  for  wealth. 

And  perils  happiness  and  health. 

No!  let  my  name  be  cut  in  stone. 
Each  character  inlaid  with  gold. 

That  I  in  triumph,  all  alone. 
May  loudly  laugh  at  heroes  bold! 

Alas !  what  is  there  that  decay 

May  not  attack  and  wear  away? 

But  if  I  write  my  lowly  name. 
Or  bid  my  Savior  write  it  there. 

On  Heaven's  eternal  scroll  of  fame. 
Time  shall  not  mar  the  writing  fair, 

Nor  storms  nor  revolutionary  strife 

Efface  it  from  the  Book  of  Life. 
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JACOB  B.  DOCKENDORFF. 

Born:  Prince  Edward  Island,  April  33,'64. 
Since  his  childhood  Jacob  has  evinced  a  great 
passion  tor  literature.  He  -worked  in  a  print- 
ing- office  in  Boston  for  nearly  two  years,  but 
is  now  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 


JACOB  BENJAMIN  DOCKENDORFF. 

Since  1886  the  poems  of  Mr.  DockendorfE  have 
appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  periodical 
press,  and  he  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  Mr.  Dockendorff  expects  in  the  near 
future  to  enter  the  ministry. 


EFFORT. 
We  love  to  linger  wliere  the  rays 

Of  Peace's  sun  most  brig-htly  shine; 
We  fain  would  loiter  in  the  waj's 

Of  happiness,  and  ne'er  repine. 
Who  does  not  hope  for  brig-hter  days, 

Or  for  a  truer  friendship  pine? 
And  yet  how  oft  we  help  to  make 

The  clouds  that  shut  the  sunlight  out; 
Upon  the  thorny  road  we  take 

How  oft  we  cast  the  seeds  about; 
How  oft  we  wantonly  forsake 

The  friends  we  least  can  do  without. 
How  strange  we  strive  not  earnestly 

For  what  we  earnestly  desire; 
Strange  that  we  turn  about  and  flee 

The  countenance  we  most  admire; 


And  hasten  downward  when  we  see 

The  heights  to  which  we  would  aspire. 
Vain  are  the  brightest  hopes  that  rise 

Unarmed  of  energy  to  do ; 
Unless  the  friendships  that  diguise 

The  tender  heart  and  purpose  true; 
Lost  the  most  worthj'  enterprise 

Without  the  will  to  bear  it  through. 
Nothing  but  weeds  can  live  and  thrive 

Uncared  for  by  the  willing  hand; 
Empty  must  be  the  fairest  hive 

If  naught  but  idle  drones  command; 
Paltry  the  gain  unless  we  strive; 

Failures  and  Fears  go  hand  in  hand. 


FAINT  HEART. 
Dear  lady,  could  I  dare  to  woo, 

I'd  quickly  take  my  stand 
Along  the  line  of  lovers  true 

And  venture  for  your  hand; 
But  then  I  fear  that  such  a  course 

Would  bring  me  only  pain: 
Love  unconfessed  is  hard,  but  worse 

When  answered  with  disdain. 
I  fain  would  "  make  a  breast  of  it," 

As  vulgar  people  say. 
And  risk  the  chance  that  counterfeit 

Be  tendered  me  as  pay. 
That  glance  and  smile  I  must  confess 

Seemed  rather  genuine. 
But  love  is  risky  business  — 

Whose  ways  I  can't  define. 
The  more  I  think  the  deeper  grows 

My  sad  perplexity. 
The  love  that  drives  away  repose 

Is  not  the  thing  for  me ; 
The  birds  that  hover  'round  my  cot, 

The  bees  and  flowers,  too. 
Seem  to  enjoy  a  brighter  lot 

Than  I  whene'er  I  woo. 
Then  I  must  ever  wait  and  sigh, 

Like  Cupid  in  a  snare. 
Until  a  kinder  fate  comes  by 

To  free  me  from  my  care; 
And  give,  perchance,  some  heart  to  cheer 

My  poor  declining  days ; 
Then  farewell  sighs,  begone  dull  fear, 

I'll  sing  in  gladder  lays. 


MEMORIES. 

Fond  memories  of  childhood  years, — 
How  beautiful  and  bright 

Amid  the  frowns  of  life  appears 
Their  warm,  consoling  light; 

Chasing  away  the  lines  of  care 

And  shedding  gladness  everywhere. 

The  playground  just  behind  the  hill. 
The  beech  grove  in  the  rear 

Are  pictured  on  my  mind,  and  still 
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Not  anything-  so  dear, 
Or  half  so  fair,  it  seems  to  me. 
Exists  in  any  scenery. 
Each  ant-hill  with  its  busy  throng, 

Bach  nest  so  snug  and  fair, 
And  all  the  varied,  joyful  song 

The  mothers  warbled  there ; 
Each  hill  and  nest  I  well  can  place; 
And  song;  what  songs  have  half  the  grace? 
The  play-house,  fashioned  by  my  hand 

Assisted  by  my  brother, 
"With  mats  and  curtains  sister  planned 

Unaided  by  our  mother. 
Mansions  with  stores  of  wealth  abound 
But  where  can  one  so  rich  be  found? 
The  broolr,  a  little  runaway. 

Went  babbling  near  by, 
And  oft  I  sighed  as,  day  by  day, 

I  thought  it  would  run  dry ; 
Yet  after  all  my  wanderings  here 
No  other  stream  seems  half  as  clear. 
The  sun  by  day,  the  stars  by  night; 

How  oft  my  wandering  gaze 
Was  fixed  upon  those  orbs  of  light 

Till  lost  amid  the  maze. 
The  same  bright  wand'rers  shine  to-day 
But,  to  my  mind,  not  half  so  gay. 
And  every  other  scene  so  dear 

Stands  out  in  bright  array. 
Mirrored  in  mem'ries  glass  so  clear 

As  if  it  were  to-day. 
Only  more  lovely  for  the  tear 
Was  sooner  made  to  disappear. 
Fond  mem'ries,  ever  be  our  stay 

In  solitude's  lone  hours; 
In  sorrow  cheer  the  mourner's  way 

With  glad  refreshing  showers ; 
Leading  us  far  from  present  fears 
Back  to  the  joys  of  childhood  years. 

FRIENDS. 
In  careless  childhood's  joyous  day, 

'Twas  sweet  to  have  a  friend 
To  join  us  in  the  harmless  play. 

And  ever  gladly  lend 
A  hand  to  aid  in  every  fray; 

His  joy  with  ours  to  blend. 
In  youth,  that  season  in  the  mind 

Is  molded  to  the  form ; 
It  ne'er  can  change,  how  good  to  find 

A  constant  heart  and  warm 
By  which  our  thoughts  may  be  refined  — 

A  port  in  every  storm. 
In  manhood  —  when  the  storms  of  life 

Beat  down  most  heavily. 
And  when  amid  unequal  strife. 

We  far  away  would  flee ; 
When  clouds  with  aspect  dark  are  rife,— 

Oh !  what  a  friend  can  be. 


In  age,  when  strength  and  energy 
Are  swift  on  the  decline, 

'Tis  sweet  to  share  the  company 
Of  friends,  ere  we  resign, — 

To  feel  then  at  our  side,  as  we 
Descend  the  steep  incline 


R  EV.  GEORGE  W.  MCSHERRY. 

Born:  Bast  Berlin,  Pa.,  Dec.  10, 1854. 
Since  1883  this  gentleman  has  been  preaching 
in  his  native  county,  being  a  graduate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  college  and  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gical seminary.  He  has  written  quite  exten- 
sively for  the  local  press. 


LIFE'S  DISMAL  CASTLES. 
Yon  slope  near  limpid  'Possum's  shore. 

At  Bender's  boro'  line, 
A  storied  landmark  holds  of  yore. 

That  brings  one  to  repine. 
The  shelving  heights,  the  rolling  view 

Of  life's  meandering  stream. 
Are  dotted  o'er  with  castles  few 

That  brigh  tness  on  us  beam. 
Oft,  'mid  a  lovely,  swardy  scene, 

A  paradise  of  bloom, 
A  half-clad  frame,  in  ugly  mien, 

Looks  dismal  out  in  gloom. 
From  many  a  youthful,  bowery  height, 

A  castle  grim  looks  down ; 
Unfinished  haUs  —  repulsive  sight. 

Leer  with  dejecting  frown. 
How  oft  'mid  scenes  of  hallowed  bliss 

The  youthful  vows  were  made ; 
Foundation  firm  received  the  kiss 

Of  giant  oak  well  laid. 
Up  rose  the  resolution  strong, 

A  knitted  frame-work  grand; 
The  soaring  structure  peered  among 

The  clouds  of  heaven's  land. 
But  hark !  the  structure  yields  no  sound 

Of  human  life  within; 
Weird,  gaping  holes,  dark,  deep,  abound, 

That  gaze  with  awful  grin. 
Unfinished,  grim,  the  castle  stands, 

A  habitation  drear. 
The  bat  and  owl  in  screeching  bands 

Inspire  nocturnal  fear. 
So  oft  began  expectant  maid, 

A  castle  fine  to  build; 
The  skillful  plans  were  wisely  laid. 

The  heart  with  joy  was  filled. 
Along  life's  winding  shelvy  stream 

Are  castle-ruins  strewn; 
Resolve,  did  hearts,  and  plan  and  dream, 
Alas,  in  vain,  how  soon. 
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MRS.  S.  ISADORE  MINER. 

Born:  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  25, 1863. 
Graduating  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  this 
lady  then  took  up  the  avocation  of  school 
teaching-  until  her  marriage  in  1884  to  J. 
Weston  Miner.  Her  husband  being  connected 
with  the  Battle  Creek  Review  and  Herald 
publishing-  house,  Mrs.  Miner  was  engaged  as 
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MRS.   S.   ISADORE  MINER. 

a  proof-reader,  and  finally  as  a  writer,  editing- 
a  large  share  of  the  work  on  a  series  of  child- 
ren's books  issued  from  that  office.  Her  poems 
have  been  widely  published  In  St.  Nicholas, 
Wide  Awake,  and  the  periodical  press  gener- 
ally. She  still  follows  the  profession  of  editor 
and  writer  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Good  Heiilth  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  that  citj'. 

OLD  SCOEES  REPAID,  OR  TRAGEDY 
REVERSED. 

I  met  a  tearful  little  lass; 

She  sobbed  so  hard  I  could  not  pass; 

I  M'ondered  so  thereat; 
t'  Oh,  dry  your  tears,  my  pretty  child. 
Pray  tell  me  why  you  grieve  so  wild?  " 

"  A —  mouse  —  ate  —  up  —  my —  cat!  " 
"  A  mouse  ate  up  your  car!  "  I  cried, 
To  think  she'd  fib  quite  horrified; 

•'  Why,  how  can  you  say  that?  " 
Her  tears  afresh  began  to  run. 
She  sobbed  the  words  out,  one  by  one: 

"It  — was  — a  — candy  — cat!  " 


THE  LITTLE  YOUNG  MEN  IN  GOLD. 
Outside  the  nursery  window. 

Before  the  spring  was  old,    • 
I  found  one  morn,  as  I  chanced  to  pass. 
Standing  straight  and  tall  in  the  tender  grass, 

A  little  young  man  in  gold. 
He  was  a  saucy  urchin, 

His  look  was  bright  and  bold; 
Yet  he  nodded  so  blithe  when  he  caught  my 

eye. 
That  I  kissed  my  hand  as  I  bade  good  bye 

To  the  little  young  man  in  gold. 
Next  time  I  crossed  the  terrace, 

I  turned  me  from  my  Avay 
To  visit  the  sprite,  but  a  marvelous  change 
Some  fairy  had  wrought,  and  there  stood,  oh 
strange ! 

A  little  old  man  in  gray ! 
Inside  the  nursery  window 

Is  the  dearest  thing  I  hold,— 
With  brightest  of  eyes,  and  a  saucy  air. 
And  a  wonderful  wealth  of  golden  hair, — 

My  little  young  man  in  gold. 
Next  time  he  begged  a  story, 

A  wonderful  tale  I  told. 
How  out  in  the  sunshine  and  fragrant  dew, 
A  dear  flower-brother  there  one  time  grew 

To  my  little  j'ouug  man  in  gold. 
And  then  I  wondered  sadly 

If  ever  I'd  see  the  day 
When  my  little  young-  man  with  golden  hair 
Would  be  like  the  dandelion  standing  there,— 

A  little  old  man  with  gray ! 

I  DON'T  WANT  TO  GO  TO  BED! 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed; 

I  aint  sleepy,  not  one  bit; 
I  don't  want  to  go  till  dark. 

And  the  lamps  are  lit ! 
Chickens  go  to  bed  'fore  dark? 

I  don't  care  if  chickens  do; 
I  aint  one,  and  taint  the  same, 

'Cause  the  hens  go,  too. 

I  aint  sleepy,  not  one  bit; 

If  I  was,  I  wouldn't  care; 
But  I  see  queer  things  awake, 

Sometimes  looks  most  like  a  bear. 
I  aint  noddin',  Johnnie  Gray; 

You  stop  saying  that  I  do; 
Guess  if  you  worked  hard  all  day. 

Your  head  would  get  wiggley,  too. 
Oh!  there's  prickers  in  my  feet, 

Why,  the  chair  keeps  going  'round 
Mamma,  take  your  little  girl,— 

And  the  pet  was  sleeping  sound. 
So  we  tucked  her  in  her  crib. 

There  to  dream  'till  broad  dayUght; 
Then  up  to  play  around  all  daj% 

And  sing  the  same  old  song  at  night. 
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REV.  HENRY  PETTY. 

Born:   Virginia. 
This  gentleman  is  a  baptist  clergyman,  and 
has  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  poet  and 


BEV.  HENRY   PETTY. 

writer.  He  resides  in  his  native  state  at 
Chatham,  where  he  is  very  popular  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel. 


ROBERT    ELSMERE. 
Pity  a  woman's  heart. 

Should  go  so  far  astray, 
From  all  that's  truly  wise  and  good. 

That  blessed  good,  old  way. 
Pity  a  woman's  head, 

With  fantasies  so  full. 
Should  ever  such  a  multitude 

So  egi'egiously  gull. 
Pity  a  woman's  hands, 

Should  pen  such  caustic  lore. 
And  strive  to  undermine  the  faith 

Of  loved  ones  gone  before. 
Pity  a  woman's  tongue, 

Ungraciously  should  say, 
That  Christ  as  God  is  but  a  myth. 

And  "  miracles  away." 
Pity  a  woman's  eyes. 

Should  so  distorted  be. 
As  not  in  Christ  the  Holy  One, 

The  blessed  Savior  see. 
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Pity  a  woman's  life. 

Should  have  so  dark  a  trend. 
As  with  rash  hand  bend  in  evil  hour, 

A  poison  cup  commend. 

Pity  a  woman's  foot, 

Should  tread  some  by-path  o'er, 
A  bj'-path  strewn  with  ruined  souls, 

Now  as  in  days  of  yore 

Pity  a  woman  thus. 

Should  God  given  powers  abuse. 
And  all  the  good  that  Heaven  owns, 

Insanely  to  refuse. 


MY  MOTHER. 

She  was  mj'  dearest  earthly  joy. 

So  gentle,  kind  and  good. 
To  serve  her  was  my  sweet  employ. 

In  whatever  way  I  could. 

But  since  her  voice  in  death  is  hushed. 

My  heart  in  sadness  pines, 
My  spirit  bruised,  and  almost  crushed. 

Toward  heaven  now  incUnes. 

For  well  I  know  my  mother  dwells 

Within  a  mansion  fair, 
At  thought  of  which  my  bosom  swells. 

With  longings  to  be  there. 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  that  toil  and  pain. 

Will  one  day  have  an  end. 
And  there  if  I  should  Heaven  gain. 

Eternity  I'll  spend. 

In  company  with  loved  ones  dear. 
And  with  the  angels  bright. 

Free  from  all  want,  and  slavish  fear. 
Free  too  from  sin's  dark  blight. 

With  sainted  ones  I'll  gladly  tread, 
The  streets  all  paved  with  gold, 

No  foe  can  make  us  then  afraid, 
Within  God's  heavenly  fold. 

We'll  strike  our  harps  in  sweet  accord. 
Together  round  the  throne. 

And  glorify  our  blessed  Lord, 
For  what  His  grace  has  done. 

Oh!  mother  dear,  though  far  away, 

Methinks  I  see  thee  now. 
Treading  along  the  shining  way, 

A  crown  upon  thy  brow. 

While  I  beset  by  sin  must  tread. 
Life's  ragged  pathway  o'er. 

Trembling  with  doubt,  and  oft  afraid, 
I'll  miss  the  shining  shore. 

Oh !  Father,  as  Thou  seest  best. 
Do  Thou  my  footsteps  guide. 

That  T  at  last  may  sweetly  rest. 
Beyond  Time's  swelling  tide. 
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JOHN  JAMES  PIATT. 

Born:  Milton-,  Ind.,  March  1,1835. 
At  fourteea  he  was  placed  at  the  printing 
business,  and  subsequently  took  a  course  of 
study  in  two  colleges.  In  1859  he  was  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Louisville  Journal.  He  served  as 
clerk  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  department  for  six 
years,  when  he  became  connected  successively 
with  the  Chronicle  and  Commercial  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  1871  he  became  librarian  of  the  house  of 
representatives  at  Washington,  and  in  1883  was 
appointed  consul  at  Cork,  Ireland.  His  poems 
are  numerous.  Poems  in  Sunshine  and  Fu'e- 
light.  Idyls  and  Lyrics,  and  Poems  of  House 
and  Home  being  most  widely  read. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  ROSE. 
I  came  to  find  her  bUthe  and  bright. 

Breathing  the  household  f  uU  of  bloom. 
Wreathing-  thefli-eside  with  deUght;  — 

I  found  her  in  her  tomb ! 
I  came  to  find  her  gathering  flowers, — 

Their  fragrant  souls,  so  pure  and  dear. 
Haunting  her  face  in  lonely  hours ;  — 

Her  single  flower  is  here ! 
For,  look:  the  gentle  name  that  shows 

Her  love,  her  loveliness,  and  bloom, 
Her  only  epitaph  a  rose, 

Is  growing  on  her  tomb ! 


TWO  WATCHERS. 
Two  ships  sail  on  the  ocean; 

Two  watchers  walk  the  shore: 
One  wrings  wild  hands  and  cries 

"  Farewell  for  evermore." 
One  sees,  with  face  upUf ted, 

Soft  homes  of  dream  her  eyes, 
Her  sail,  beyond  the  horizon, 

Reflected  in  the  skies ! 
* — ♦    4 

SARAH  MORGAN  B.  PIATT. 

Born  :  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  11, 1836. 
This  noted  lady  graduated  at  Henry  female 
college  in  Newcastle,  Ky.,  in  1854,  and  married 
John  James  Piatt,  the  great  American  poet,  in 
1861.  Her  early  poems  appeared  in  the  Louis- 
ville Journal  and  the  New  York  Ledger.  Her 
most  known  volumes  of  verse  are  A  Woman's 
Poems,  An  Irish  Garland,  Selected  Poems,  and 
Child's-World  Ballads. 
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AFTER  WINGS. 
This  was  your  butterflj%  you  see. 

His  flne  -svings  made  him  vain? — 
The  caterpillars  crawl,  but  he 

Pass'd  them  in  rich  disdain? — 
My  pi-etty  boy  says,  "  Let  him  be 

Only  a  worm  again? " 


Oh,  child,  when  things  have  learned  to  weai' 

Wings  once,  they  must  be  fain 
To  keep  them  always  high  and  fair. 

Think  of  the  creeping  pain 
Which  even  a  butterfly  must  bear 

To  be  a  worm  again ! 


THE  WITCH  IN  THE  GLASS. 
"My  Mamma  says  I  must  not  pass 

Too  near  that  glass; 
She  is  afraid  that  I  will  see 
A  little  witch  that  looks  like  me. 
With  a  i-ed,  red  mouth,  to  whisper  low 
The  very  thing  I  should  not  know!  " 
Alack  for  all  your  mother's  care! 

A  bird  of  the  air, 
A  wistful  wind,  or  (I  suppose 
Sent  by  some  hapless  boy  a  rose, 
With  breath  too  sweet,  will  whisper  low 
The  very  thing  you  should  not  know! 


A  PRETTIER  BOOK. 
"  He  has  a  prettier  book  than  this," 

With  many  a  sob  between,  he  said; 
Then  ief  t  untouched  the  night's  last  kiss. 

And,  sweet  with  sorrow,  went  to  bed. 
A  prettier  book  his  brother  had  ?  — 

Yet  wonder-pictures  were  in  each. 
The  different  colors  made  him  sad; 
The  equal  value  — could  I  teach? 
Ah,  who  is  %v1ser?  .  .  .  Here  we  sit. 

Around  the  world's  great  hearth,and  look, 
While  Life's  flre-shadows  flash  and  flint. 

Each  wistful  in  another's  book. 
I  see,  through  fierce  and  feverish  tears, 

Only  a  darkened  hut  in  mine : 
Yet  in  my  brother's  book  appears 

A  palace  where  the  torches  shine. 
A  peasant,  seeking  bitter  bread 

From  the  unwilling  earth  to  wring, 
Is  in  my  book;  the  wine  is  red, 

Thei-e  in  my  brother's,  for  the  king. 
A  wedding,  where  each  wedding-guest 

Has  wedding  garments  on,  in  his,— 
In  mine  one  face  in  awful  rest, 

One  coffin  never  shut,  there  is ! 
In  his,  on  many  a  bridge  of  beams 

Between  the  faint  moon  and  the  grass. 
Dressed  daintily  in  dews  and  dreams. 

The  fleet  midsummer  fairies  pass; 
In  mine  unearthly  mountains  rise, 

Uneai-thly  waters  foam  and  roll. 
And  — stared  at  by  its  deathless  eyes  — 

The  master  sells  the  fiend  a  soul! 
Put  out  the  lights.    We  wiU  not  look 

At  pictures  any  more.    We  weep, 
"My  brother  has  a  prettier  book," 

And,  after  tears,  we  go  to  sleep. 
i 
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ELIZABETH  AIvERS  ALLEN. 

Born:  Strong,  Me.,  Oct. 9, 1832. 
This  lady  was  first  married  to  Paul  Akers,  the 
sculptor,  who  died  iu  1861,  and  four  years  later 
she  was  married  to  E.  M.  Allen,  of  New  York. 
In  1855  she  published  a  volume  of  verse,  enti- 
tled Forest  Buds,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthlj-.  In  1866 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  in 
Boston.  It  was  in  this  volume  the  poem,  Rock 
Me  to  Sleep  Mother,  first  appeared,  which  has 
since  been  set  to  music  as  a  popular  song  by 
several  composers.  Mrs.  Allen  is  a  constant 
contributor  to  periodical  literature. 


GOING  TO  SLEEP. 
The  light  is  fading  down  the  sky. 
The  shadows  grow  and  multiply; 
I  hear  the  thrushes'  evening  song: 
But  I  have  borne  with  toil  and  wrong 
So  long,  so  long ! 
Dim  dreams  my  drowsy  senses  drown,— 
So,  darling,  kiss  my  eyeUds  down! 

My  life's  brief  spring  went  wasted  by, 
My  summer  ended  fruitlessly; 

I  learned  to  hunger,  strive  and  wait : 
I  found  3'ou,  love,—  O  happy  fate !  — 
So  late,  so  late ! 
Now  all  my  fields  are  turning  brown,— 
So,  darling,  kiss  my  eyeUds  down! 

O  blessed  sleep !  O  perfect  rest! 

Thus  pillowed  on  your  faithful  breast. 
Nor  life  nor  death  is  wholly  drear, 
O  tender  heart,  since  you  are  here,— 
So  dear,  so  dear ! 

Sweet  love!  my  soul's  suflacient  crown? 

Now,  darling,  kiss  my  eyelids  down ! 


FORGOTTEN. 

In  this  dim  shadow,  where 

She  found  the  quiet  which  all  tired  hearts  ei'ave 

Now,  ^\ithout  grief  or  care, 
The  wild  bees  murmur,  and  the  blossoms  wave, 

And  the  fox-getf  ul  air 
Blows  heedlessly  across  the  grassy  grave. 

Yet,  when  she  lived  on  earth, 
She  loved  this  leafy  dell,  and  knew  by  name 

All  things  of  sylvan  birth; 

Squirrel  and  bird  chirped  welcome,  when  she 

came; 

Yet  now,  in  careless  mirth, 

They  frisk,  and  build,  and  warble  all  the  same. 

From  the  great  city  near, 
Wherein   she   toiled  through  life's  incessant 
quest 
For  weary  year  on  year, 
Come  the  fair  voices  of  its  deep  uni'est 
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To  touch  her  dead,  deaf  ear, 
And  surge  unechoed  o'er  her  pulseless  breast. 

The  hearts  which  clung  to  her 
Have  sought  out  other  shrines,  as  all  hearts 
must, 

"When  Time,  the  comforter. 
Has  worn  their  grief  out,  and  replaced  their 
trust : 

Not  even  neglect  can  stir 
This  Uttle  handful  of  forgotten  dust. 

Grass  waves,  and  insects  hum, 
And  then  the  snow  blows  bitterly  across; 

Strange  f  oorsteps  go  and  come. 
Breaking  the  dew-drops  on  the  starry  moss; 

She  lieth,  still  and  dumb, 
Counting  no  longer  either  gain  or  loss. 

Ah,  well,— 'tis  better  so; 
Let  the  dust  deepen  as  the  years  increase; 

Of  her  who  sleeps  below 
Let  the  name  perish,  and  the  memory  cease. 

Since  she  has  come  to  know 
That  which  through  life  she  vainly  prayed  for, 
—  Peace ! 


GEORGE  HENRY  BOKER. 

Born:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1823. 
George  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  in 
Philadelphia,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1843,  and  studied  law,  but  did  not  practice.  In 
184T.  after  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Europe, 
he  published  The  Lesson  of  Life  and  Other 
Poems,  and  the  following  year  he  wrote  a 
tragedy,  which  was  brought  out  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  He  next  produced  in  succession 
Anne  Boleyn,  Leonor  de  Guzman,  and  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini.  Among  his  other  plays  are 
The  Betrothal,  and  The  Widow's  Marriage. 
Two  volumes  of  Plaj's  and  Poems  appeared  in 
1856;  Poems  of  the  War  in  1864,  and  several 
other  volumes  in  quick  succession.  He  has 
been  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  and 
also  to  Russia.  Mr.  Boker's  latest  woi-k  is  a 
volume  of  sonnets  which  appeared  in  1886. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER 
Close  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman. 
Rise  of  moon  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
What  cares  he?  he  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low ! 
Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  vollej^! 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars? 

What  but  death  bemocking  folly? 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow ! 
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MRS.  M.  P.  A.  CROZIER. 

Born:  Richmond  Centre,  N.  Y,  Feb.  23, 1834. 
This  lady  was  educated  at  Bloomfleld  acade- 
my and  at  New  York  Central  college.  At  the 
ageoflOslie  became  the  wife  of  Eev.  Owen 
K.  L.    CroziPT,   iind  fiiev  reninved  to  Grand 


MRS.  M.  p.  A.  CROZIER. 

Rapids,  Micli.  They  afterward  removed  to 
Ann  Arbor.  She  is  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  A 
small  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  by 
her  son,  in  1887,  without  her  previous  know- 
ledge. 


LITTLE  ILLS. 
I  question,  if  to  bear  the  greater  ills 
God  sends,  we  need  the  greater  grace. 
The  ceaseless  coming  of  those  little  cares. 
The  ceaseless  toiling  through  the  weary  daj'S, 
Tire  out  the  soul  and  make  us  half  forget 
That  it  is  sin  to  worry  so  and  fret. 
We    brace    ourselves    against    a    gathering 

storm. 
Lie  prone  when   desert  blasts  sweep  o'er  the 

laud ; 
We  meet  great  flames  with  fires  we  light  our- 
selves, 
And  on  the    brown,    burnt    sward    securely 

stand ; 
But  thorns  that  pierce  us  as  we  gather  flowers 
Teach  us  we  lack  the  grace  we  thought  was 
ours. 
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THE  POET  IN  JUNE. 
'Tis  bliss  to  have  the  poet's  heart 

That  loves  the  quietude  of  things. 
Where  nature  smiles  her  bidden  rocks. 

And  brings  out  sweet  and  cooling  springs. 

The  June-green  grass  beneath  my  feet. 

The  dandelion's  disk  of  gold. 
The  corn's  slim  spire  just  pushing  out 

From  clean  brown  beds  of  kindly  mold. 

Bid  welcome  as  I  pass  along 
The  harvest  way  across  the  lea; 

While  songs  of  birds  are  in  my  soul. 
And  eyes  of  flowers  make  love  to  me. 

Down  in  the  meadow's  gliding  stream 
The  children  splash  their  snowy  feet, 

And  all  their  laughter  comes  to  me 
Across  the  fields  of  growing  wheat. 


THE  HOMESTEAD. 

The  years,  like  humming  birds. 
Just  poised  a  moment  on  the  wing. 

To  sip  the  nectar  from  the  cup 
Of  life's  sweet  offering; 

The  homestead's  old  familiar  halls. 
The  grassy  meadow  where  I  played. 

The  orchard  with  its  melting  fruit. 
And  soft  refreshing  shade; 

The  blacksmith-shop  where,  all  day  long, 
My  noble  father  toiled  and  sang, 

Where  in  the  morning  and  at  eve. 
The  music  of  the  anvil  rang; 

The  garden  with  its  spreading  vines. 

Its  roses  and  its  daffodils ; 
The  dark  old  forest  in  the  east; 

Beyond  the  heaven-aspiring  hills. 


GIFTS. 
I  stand  in  the  orchard's  deepest  shade. 

The  blackberry  fields  before  me. 
And  smell  the  sweet  of  the  apple  fruit 

That  hangs  in  the  branches  o'er  me. 
But  it  hangs  so  high  — I  can  not  reach 

The  golden  fruit  above  me; 
I  can  only  go  to  the  berry-fields 

To  pick  for  those  who  love  me. 

Blackberries  ripe,  blackberries  sweet  — 

But  oh,  for  the  golden  apples ! 
I  covet  for  you  the  high-hung  fruit 

Which  the  yellow  sunshine  dapples. 
But  take  the  berries,  my  friend,  with  love. 

For  love  is  the  sweet  of  living. 
And  it   may  be  the  fruit  from  the  loftiest 
boughs 

Would  not  be  worth  the  giving. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  COUCHMAN. 

Born:  Margaretville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  25, 1853. 

This  writer  teaches  in  tlie  public  schools  of 
his  native  state.  He  was  class  poet  at  the 
Wesleyan  university   at    Middletown  in  1878. 


JOHN  WESLEY  COUCHMAN. 


Mr.  Couchman  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss 
Myra  M.  Dibble,  and  is  now  a  resident  of 
Richmondville,  Pa.,  where  he  is  well  known 
and  highly  respected. 
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CONFESSION. 
You  came  with  wondrous  light. 
Dark  eyes,  dark  eyes  unto  me. 
Till  the  large  world  grew  bright  — 
Dark  eyes,  j-e  did  undo  me  — 
Strange  such  untutored  things 
As  soft  eye-dallyings 
Should  flutter  wings,  and  wing  the  fever  all 

through  me! 
Still,  all  the  flutter  never  once  alanued  me— 
With  all  your  light  you  came,  dark  eyes,  and 

charmed  me. 
Dark  eyes,  dark  eyes  j'ou  charmed  me. 

You  came  with  wondrous  strength, 
Gray  eyes,  gray  ej-es  toward  me ; 
Gray  eyes,  you  came  at  length. 
Gray  eyes,  and  found  me: 
Ah,  true!  the  quiet  power 
Of  many  a  trystful  hour 


Put   love  in  flower  with  still  lashes    bound 

me! 
At  fault  the  plea  your  strong  light  merely 

thrilled  me. 
In  fond  excess  it  came  and  nearly  killed  me! 

Gray  ej'es,  you  nearly  killed  me ! 

You  came  with  heaven  hue. 

Blue  eyes,  blue  eyes  te  meet  me; 
With  wealth  of  violet  dew 
Blue  ej-es,  true  eyes,  to  greet  me ; 
A  wondrous,  wild  desire 
Puts  all  my  soul  on  Are 
To  draw  you  nigher  and  know  how  j-ou  will 

treat  me ; 
A  hope  I  have  your  beams  will  kindly  be. 
Yet,  oh!    sweet   eyes,   my  hope  is  scarcely 

free  — 
Blue  eyes,  true  eyes,  what  will  you  do  with 
me. 


SONG. 


Sorrow,  I  know  thee ! 

Thy  form  appears 
Dim-litten,  slowly. 
Clothed  with  tears. 
What  is  thy  quest,  O  thou 
Crowned  with  the  pensive  brow? 
What  dost  thou  bring  me  now, 
Daughter  of  fears? 
Sorrow,  shall  tby  form  betray  me? 
Sorrow,  shall  thy  sweet  self  stay  me? 
Sorrow,  in  thy  bosom  sway  me  — 
O,  sleep  —  sleep ! 

Sorrow,  I  hear  thee ! 

Thy  falling  tears 
Flatter  me  nearly. 
Burn,  my  heart  sears. 
Oh !  thou  from  depths  of  sea, 
Speak  thy  full  quest  to  me ! 
I  am  inclined  to  thee. 
Sister  of  tears. 
Sorrow,  shall  thy  form  betray  me. 
Sorrow,  shall  thy  sweet  self  slay  me ! 
Sorrow,  in  thy  cradle  sway  me  — 
O,  sleep  —  sleep ! 

Sorrow,  I  wait  thee ! 

Where  the  sweet  years 
Kissed  me  so  lately. 
Sow  thy  the  tears. 
Be  thy  deep-hiding  mist. 
Feeling  my  forehead  kissed, 
All  thy  sad  song  I  list. 
Mother  of  tears. 
Sorrow,  shall  thy  form  betray  me? 
Sorrow,  shall  thy  sweet  self  slay  me? 
Sorrow,  in  thy  Dosom  sway  me  — 
O,  sleep,  sleep! 
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MAY  ADELL\  GLEASON. 

Born  :  Rochester,  N.Y.,  March  34, 1863. 
Miss  May  Gleason  is  hy  profession  an  elo- 
cutionist, and  as  a  teacher  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. She  resides  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
where  she  is  very  popular.  Miss  Gleason  is 
spoken  ut'by  ilu'  iiri's<  as  the  leadiiip-  lady  el- 


L»EL,1A  GLEASON. 


ocutionist  in  America;  she  is  simply  grand  — 
her  manner  is  charming,  her  voice  is  sweet 
and  of  much  power,  and  her  character  delin- 
eations are  of  the  best.  Both  prose  and  verse 
of  Miss  Gleason  have  appeared  occasionally 
in  the  periodical  press.  In  person  this  lady  is 
a  little  below  the  medium  height,  with  light- 
brown  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes. 


TO  MY  ROSES. 
Roses!  Smiling  Roses! 

Hearts  of  pink  and  white, 
Sweetest  flowers  that  blossom  — 

Ye  ai'e  my  delight. 

Shedding  fragrance  'round  you; 

Joy  you  give  to  me ; 
You  flU  my  thouglits  with  wonder 

Of  the  life  that  "is  to  be!" 

Wondering  whence  can  come, 
The  power  that  gave  thee  birth  - 

Painted  thy  lovely  petals 
And  made  thee  thiiigs  of  earth. 


Each  sepal  and  each  petal 

Placed  so  fair  and  fine, 
Seems  to  speak  in  voice  so  meek. 

Of  the  Love  that  is  Divine  — 

Of  a  love  that  never  faileth. 
For  earth's  children  sore  oppress't 

Thou  givest  the  life  of  thy  sweet  flowers, 
To  bring  them  peace  and  rest. 

For  the  perfume  of  my  Roses 
Seems  to  quiet  my  weary  brain ; 

Their  brightness  and  fragrance 
Makes  glad  the  eye 

And  gives  me  new  life  again. 
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SING  MERRY  BIRD. 

Sing,  merry  bird  — 

Sing-  all  the  day,— 
Drive  from  my  lonely  heart 

Sorrow  away; 
Chase  from  my  pathway 
The  clouds  all  so  dark ; 
Sing,  for  thou'rt  happy. 

Sing  like  the  lark! 

Can'st  sing  on  forever 

My  beautiful  bird? 
The  sorrow  of  some  poor  heart 
Hast  thou  not  heard? 
Thou  seem'st  to  drive  care 

Away  from  me  here. 
Sing  as  forever,  and 

Stay  always  near. 


THE  STARS. 
Beautiful  stars  that  shine  ever  bright  — 
Beautiful  stars  that  glow  every  night; 
E'er  tho'  clouded  the  sky  sometimes  be, 
If  the  clouds  be  removed 
Then  we  shall  see  thee. 

Who  knows  but  the  angels  look  down  from 

above  — 
With  ejes  like  the  stars  that  seem  full  of 

love  — 
So  bright  is  their  twilight. 
So  merry  with  light  — 
And  yet  the  world  heeds  them  not. 
For  this  is  the  night. 

Sleep  on,  peaceful  dreamer,  sleep  on  if  thou 

will  — 
For  to-morrow  we  journey  again  up  life's  hill. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  the  sorrows  of 

life  — 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil — 'mid  the  scenes 

of  strife. 
Night,  like  a  beautiful  angel  comes  in 
And  leaves  us  in  peace  from  the  world  audits 
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GEORGE  E.MARKHAM. 

Born  :  Bkoome  Co.,  N.Y.,  1849. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Markbam  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  In  the  periodical  press.    He 
was  married  in  1^74  to  Miss   Marion   A.  Davis 


GEORGE    E.MARKHAM. 

with  whom  he  now  resides  in  Weeping  Water, 
Neh.  He  deals  in  musical  merchandise,  and 
is  a  teacher  of  music,  having  now  about  forty 
scholars. 


THAT  DEAR  LITTLE  HOME. 

The  night  is  cool,  the  sky  is  clear,  the   stars 

are  bright  and  all  is  cheer. 
A  little  group  of  faces  fair,  are  beamy  round 

their  mother's  chair. 

The  work  is  done  and  all  can  rest,  or  stories 

tell,  which  they  love  best. 
Their  Papa's  step  is  heard  to  sound,  and  faces 

bright  are  turned  around. 

Then  comes  a  rush  for  the  first  kiss  — 
Such  greetings  are  a  world  of  bliss. 
They  all  receive  a  word  of  love 
'Tis  heaven  reflected  from  above. 

The  stories  told,  the  papers  read. 
The  good-night  passed  and  all  to  bed. 
Now  come  those  pleasant  happy  dreams 
Of  angel  forms  and  pearly  streams. 


My  friends,  how  does  this  picture  take, 
'Tis  heaven  asleep,  and  heaven  awake. 
We  all  can  have  those  liomes  so  dear. 
For  home  is  what  we  make  it  here. 


FROM  THE  CRADLE  TO  THE  GRAVE. 
Was  it  distant  music  or  the  rustle  of  a  wing? 
Only  the  voice  of  a  little  babe  an  angel  came 
to  bring. 

We  now  can  see  a  gentle  mother's  tender  love 

and  care; 
We'll  watch  her  as  she  guides  his  feet  away 

from  every  snare. 

As  years  pass  by,  we  look  again  and  see  that 

little  boy, 
With  curly  head  and  rosy  lips  and  eyes  so  lull 

of  joy. 

And  now  a  heavy  hand  is  raised  to  deal   the 

child  a  blow. 
Because  some  mischief  it   has    done,— stop! 

brute,  don't  stoop  so  low. 

We'll  rush  to  stay  the  angry  blow,  and   treat 

it  with  disdain. 
You  shall  not  harm  a  single  hair;  don't  raise 

that  hand  again. 

The  curtain  falls  and  time  flies  by.    Behold  in 

manhood  how 
The  little  boy  that  was  so  weak,  is  strong  and 

noble  now. 

The  mother  now,  so  weak   herself,   looks   on 

her  son  with  pride. 
The  noble  man  now  guides  her  feet,  as  down 

life's  walk  they  glide. 

We  now  pass  on  to  other  scenes,  forgetting 

as  we  go. 
That  time  goes    rushing,    whirling   by,    and 

brings  the  winter's  snow. 

Alas,  once  more  our  eyes  behold  the  harvest 

time  of  years. 
Our  babe,  our  boy,  our  noble  man,  ouce  more 

to  us  appears. 

His  curly  hair  is  white  as  snow,  his  once 
straight  form  is  now  bowed  down. 

An  angel  iu  the  clouds  appears  and  holds  for 
him  a  robe  and  crown. 

Breathe  gently  now  and  hear  again  the  rustle 

of  a  wing; 
The  golden  harps  are  touched  once  more  and 

heavenly  voices  sing. 

'Tis  over  now  and  all  is  still;  the  earth  moves 

on  the  same. 
And  all  that's  left  for  friends  to  love  is  mem- 

orv  of  his  name. 
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MRS.  JOSEPHINE  B.  CRUMP. 

Born  :  Blount  Co.,  Texn.,  Sept.  13,  ISil. 
The    poems  of  Mrs.  Crump   have   appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  local  press.    She  was 
married  in  1866  to  Col.  G.  J.  Crump,  who  now 
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MRS.   JOSEPHINE  B.   CRUMP. 

follows  the  profession  of  an  attornej'  at  Har- 
rison, Ark.  In  person  Mrs.  Crump  is  a  little 
above  the  averag-e  height,  rather  robust,  with 
lig'ht-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


THE  SECRET. 
When  timid  lips  shrink  back  from  words 

That  frame  in  prayer,  the  soul's  desire, 
When  utter  weakness  wards  off  speech 

That  Interchange  of  thoug'hts  require; 
When  all  we  cannot  understand,  - 

The  sudden  grief,  the  staggering  blow 
May  just  be  left  in  the  kind  hand 

That  finds  a  blessing  in  our  woe. 
The  soothing  sense  of  this  dear  way 

Marked  out  by  him  who  loves  us  best, 
Must  needs  be  full  of  love  and  faith 

In  attitude  of  gracious  rest. 
And  the  full  value  of  this  hush. 

The  confidence  that  baffles  speech 
Is  more  of  eloquence  to  him 

Than  human  ken  can  ever  reach. 
The  unseen  pulsings  and  heart  throbs. 

Are  not  disguised  from  divine  eyes. 
But  with  his  talismanic  touch 

Expand  in  more  than  speech  implies. 


And  as  the  human  soul  communes 
In  silence  with  this  courtly  Guest, 

The  baser  self  is  ushered  out— 
The  message  brings  its  promised  rest. 


THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC. 

With  its  mission  banner  flj-ing 

In  love's  service  to  and  fro. 
This  grand  boat  with  prow  uplifted, 

Breaks  the  rippling  waters  flow 
As  it  laves  the  Mississippi, 

While  the  waves  on  either  hand 
Kiss  the  banks  that  dimly  mirror. 

Charm  of  shore  or  shining  strand. 
On  its  track  of  mercy  driving, 

Sound  of  oar  and  splash  of  wave 
Blend  in  harmony  with  voices 

Long-  immured  in  living  grave, 
As  the  spirits  seeking  Balsam, 

That  kind  nature  hides  so  well 
In  her  shady  haunts  and  woodlands, 

Are  relaxed  by  pleasure's  spell. 

On  it  boimds  with  freiglit  and  tonnage. 

Gathered  from  life's  lowliest  ways. 
Steering  to  the  goal  where  Freedom 

Like  a  psalm  is  sung  in  praise. 
In  the  odor  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  witchery  of  the  wood. 
Where  the  trees  in  mock  defiance 

Have  for  ages  grandly  stood. 

We  who  woo  the  morning  zephyrs, 

And  with  dewdrops  glad  our  eyes. 
Never  dream  how  bare  existence. 

In  brick  wall  and  pavement  lies. 
Where  the  chirp  and  song  of  warbler, 

Where  the  leaping  of  the  stream 
And  the  breath  of  nature's  wildings 

Fill  alone  the  feverish  dream. 
While  we  laud  great  deeds  of  power. 

That  have  quelled  the  Giant  Wrong, 
Let  this  mission  of  the  hour 

Swell  with  fullness  every  song. 
For  the  hands  that  dare  to  rescue 

Victims  from  misfortune's  blast. 
Stamp  (by  time  not  even  canceled) 

Records  sealed  by  heaven  at  last. 


A  MOTHER'S  SOLILOQUY. 

EXTRACT. 

Then  I  watched  the  bud  of  j'our  spirit 

Unfold,  as  hour  by  liour 
It  developed  in  beauty  and  sweetness. 

And  rich  in  the  promise  of  flowers. 
Then  I  caught  your  soft,  soothing  prattle. 

And  laughed  at  your  claiming  as  right. 
With  hands  all  dimpled  and  outstretched 

Everything  that  came  in  your  sight. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  R.  AMIS. 

Bokn:  Hillsboro',  N.  C,  1840. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Amis  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively in  the  periodical  press,  and  she  is 


jraS.  ELIZABETH  R.   AMIS. 

now  engaged  in  writing  serial  stories.  She 
was  married  in  1867  to  Louis  E.  Amis,  and  now 
resides  in  her  native  state  in  Granville  county. 
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WAITING  AND  WATCHING. 
On  the  shore  of  a  lonely  island  home 

In  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
Each  night  for  many  a  month  there  shone, 

A  beacon  light  over  the  lea; 
And  many  a  wight  who  saw  that  light 

Would  wonder  what  it  could  he ! 
And  the  struggling  ship  on  the  stormy  sea 

Thro'  the  surging  waves  would  ride 
Safe  into  the  port  — for  the  light  would  he 

A  steadfast  and  faithful  guide; 
And  the   sailors   would  how  from  the  good 
ship's  prow. 
And  say,  'twas  the  storm-king's  bride ! 
But  they  knew  not  the  fate  of  the  desolate 
heart 
That  watched  by  the  light  on  the  shore; 
And  each  night  would  kindle  the  fire  that  she 
thought 
Would  her  brave  sailor  lover  restore. 
But   never   again  would   he  come  o'er  the 
main  — 
He  had  gone  from  her  sight  evermore. 


But  she  would  not  believe  that  her  lover  was 
lost. 
Though  years  had  gone  wearily  by, 
But  ever  at  nightfall  would  glide  to  her  post, 
While  the  light  from   her  watch-fire  rose 
high; 
And  still  evei-y  night  on  that  desolate  height 

Shone  the  beacon  light  out  on  the  sky. 
And  thus,  age  after  age,  through  affliction's 
dark  night, 
Like  the  maiden  that  watched  by  the  sea. 
Shall  the  church  of  God  wait,  with  her  faith's 
beacon  light. 
For  the  footsteps  that  trod  Galilefe. 
And  the  faithful,  who  stand  on  the  world's 
borderland. 
How  glorious  their  welcome  will  be  I 
For  the  Master  will   come  in  his  own  good 
time. 
Though  disheartened  his  watchers  may  be. 
And  years  may  roll  by  and  ages  may  pass, 

Still  the  footsteps  that  trod  Galilee 
Will  in  majesty  stand  on  the  earth's  border- 
laud, 
And  all  heaven  and  earth  shall  see ! 


MORNING. 
Softly  and  quietly  comes  the  dawn. 
When  the  sable  curtain  of  night  is  drawn, 
And  the  day  is  slowly,  surely  born! 
The  night-bn-d  shrieks  her  last  good-bye. 
And  the  answering  cock  doth  shrilly  cry, 
For  the  day-time  swiftly  draweth  nigh! 
The  sleeping  world  now  yawns  and  wakes; 
And  drowsily  its  shoulders  shakes. 
And  the  coming  day  its  burden  takes. 
Low  in  the  east  a  golden  sheen 
Along  the  horizon  is  seen. 
And  the  mighty  day  god  leaves  his  queen ! 
And  now  the  dawn  of  toil  and  mirth 
Proclaims  the  safe  and  joyous  birth 
Of  hght  and  day  thro'  half  the  earth! 


EXTRACT. 

Then  to  Philosophy,  with  eager  quest 

We  turn  and  wonder  what  she  has  to  give, 
Shall  Evolution  bring  the  spirit  rest, 

Or  show  the  restless  mortal  "  how  to  live?" 
Shall  Nature  solve  the  imperious  soul's  be- 
hest. 

And  lead  us  up  to  "  Life?" 
How  deep  the  pi'oblem  —  deep  the  mental  cry, 
For  knowledge,  truth,  and  light,  a  feverish 
thirst 
That  fills  the  soul  with  deeper  agony, 
And  strains  the  heart-strings, 'till  they  e'en 
most  burst. 
Yet  bringing  back  no  echo,  but  a  sigh. 
For  all  its  useless  strife! 
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JOHN  PARKER. 

BORX :  England,  Jan.  IT,  1823. 
In  1864  Mr.  Parker  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at 
Mahanoy  City.  He  there  edited  the  Anthra- 
cite Monitor,  the  organ  of  the  miner's  and  la- 
borer's association  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1873  he 
bouaht  tlh^  "Maliniioy  Valley  Record,  which  he 


J(JHX  PAKKER. 

published  as  a  weekly  paper  until  1877, 
when  it  was  chang-ed  into  a  tri-weekly,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  sole  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor. Mr.  Parker  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  labor  movements,  and  served  four  years 
in  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  from  1878  to  1883. 
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HOLD  UP  YOUR  HEAD.- 

Hold  up  your  head!  what  need  to  cower? 

Hold  up  your  face  to  view  the  sun; 
For  tho'  your  worldly  wealth  be  poor. 

You've  got  the  glorious  form  of  man. 
Let  that  not  bend,  but  proud  and  high. 
Erect  your  head  toward  the  sky. 
Hold  up  your  head!  that  gaudy  thing- 

With  all  its  gorgeous  pomp  and  show; 
That  bears  the  tarnished  name  of  king; 

To  which  base  slaves  bow  down  so  low. 
Without  the  toys  that  gild  it  now. 
Is  onlj^  flesh  and  blood  like  you. 
Hold  up  your  head !  'tis  no  disgrace 

To  show  a  visage  marked  with  toil; 
Far  better  sweat-drops  wet  thj-  face 


Than  live  by  rapine  proud  or  guile. 
Thou'rt  useful  to  the  M'orld,  and  thou 
Can'st  well  aft'ord  to  lift  thy  brow. 
Hold  up  your  head!—  move  boldly  on. 

To  right  or  left  —  turn  not  aside ; 
Keep  honor's  beauteous  path  and  shun 

The  devious  ways  of  worldly  pride; 
Then  those  who  may  tliy  actions  scan 
Will  say:  "  Behold  an  honest  man!" 


FRIENDSHIP. 

When  worldly  sorrows  o'er  us  throw 

Their  lowering-  clouds  so  dark  and  drear; 
How  sweet  it  is  to  feel  —  to  know. 

That  friendly  hearts  are  beating  near. 
That  friendly  smiles,  amid  the  gloom. 
Shines  forth  the  darkness  to  illume. 
How  sweet  to  know  that  other  tears 

Are  mixed  with  ours  —  that  other  eyes 
Are  moist  with  sympathetic  cares; 

That  friendly  breast  will  heave  with  sighs 
When  ours  pulsate  with  pain  or  grief. 
And  share  the  load  or  give  relief. 
Friendship !  thy  genial  smile  doth  throw 

A  beauteous  radiance  o'er  life's  path; 
Makes  pleasui-es  greater,  lightens  woe, 

And  gilds  the  dreary  hour  of  death 
With  heavenly  beams  that  softly  shed 
Their  light  around  our  dying  bed. 


THE  FAIRIES. 
In  the  silvery  moonlight 

Sporting  merrily. 
Dancing-  on  the  green  sward 

'Neath  the  old  oak  tree; 
Little,  laughing  fairies, 

Ever  blithe  and  gay. 
Reveling-  through  the  midnight 

Fritter  life  away. 
Drinking  from  the  dewdrops 

That  hang-  upon  the  flowers; 
Swinging-  on  the  green  leaves. 

In  the  shady  bowers; 
And  when  smiling- morning- 
Sends  the  night  away. 
Deep  among  the  rose  leaves. 

Sleeping-  through  the  day. 
Happy,  sportive  creatures. 

Free  from  every  care ; 
Life  to  them  is  joyousness. 

Ever  bright  and  fair. 
Oh,  to  be  a  fairy! 

Frolicksome  and  gay. 
Underneath  the  moonbeams 

Dancing-  life  away. 


JESSIE  LOVE. 
Oh,  sweet  art  thou  my  Jessie  Love, 

As  flowers  that  grow  in  May; 
As  birds  that  sing-  at  early  dawn 

Upon  the  pearly  spray: 
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And  pure  art  thou,  my  Jessie  Love, 

As  evening's  fallen  dew; 
And  as  the  sun  that  shines  above, 

Thy  gentle  heart  is  true. 
No  ornamental  dress,  my  love, 

Sets  off  thy  maiden  charms ; 
No  diamonds  shine  upon  thy  hreast; 

Nor  hracelelets  deck  thy  arms,— 
But  in  that  simple  dress  of  white. 

Dear  maid,  thou  art  to  me 
Like  to  some  ang-el  goddess  bright,— 

Some  pure  divinity. 
<»  »  » 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  WILLIAMS. 

Born  :  Otto,  N.Y .,  June  26, 1849. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  "SVilliams  have  appeared  in 
Arthur's  Magazine  and  the  local   jiress  gen- 


MKS.  JOSEI'HINE  M.  WILLIAMS. 

erally.  She  is  at  present  engaged  in  photo- 
graphing at  Centralia,  Wash.,  where  she  is 
well  known  and  highly  respected. 

THANKSGIVING. 
A  holy  convocation  by  Divine  command,— 

A  Sabbath  of  the  year  — a  jubilee  — 
An  altar  offering  —  at  His  feet  we  stand. 

To  tender  willing  sacrifice  on  bended  knee. 
The   pregnant    soil    hath    travailed  —  given 
birth,— 
The  golden  harvest  yields  us  as  we  sow; 
Resounds  this  tribute  now  through  all  the 
earth, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 


No  skeptic's  vapid  reasoning  can  give  the  key 
To  the    wondrous    alchemy    of   wind,  and 
rain  and  sun; 
No  power  is  there  that   holdeth  this    great 
mystery. 
Except  that  power  which  dwells  upon  the 
throne. 
With  thankfulness  we  recognize  the  Hand; 

Rejoicing  ever  in  His  love  we  reap  and  sow, 
And  over  all  this  fair  unshackled  land, 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

This  anthem,  like  an  incense,  swells  to-day, 
The  hearts  of  a  people,  above  all  other  peo- 
ples blessed: 
And  surges  like  the  waves  of  an  unbounded 
sea. 
Across  our  fertile  country's  grateful  breast. 
From  coast   to  coast  we    can  hear  it  throb 
along 
The  myriad  thankful  hearts  that  join   to 
raise. 
Without  one  bi'oken  note,  this  sacred  song. 
In  our  Creator's  constant,  fervent  praise. 

Peace  — gentle    spirit  —  shields  us    with  her 
wings ; 
Into  our  waiting  hands  the  power  is  given 
To  learn  the  blessedness  that  mercy  brings. 
And   send  our   bounties,  ten-fold   back  to 
Heaven; 
..The  poor  "—God's  legacy— "The   poor  j^e 

have  alway;" 
We  are  not  guiltless  if  we  lighten  not  our 

brother's  woe. 
And  he  would  have  us  share  our  joys  to-day 
And  thus,  "  Praise  Him  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow." 
Ah  many  hearts  are  sad  and  sore,  and  scarce 
can  wait. 
Impatient  of  the  years  that  lie  between, 
For  the  summons  to  that  Holy  Land,  whose 
gate. 
Hides  from  us,  where  our  loved  have  lately 
been; 
In  memoi-y  of  dear  ones  gone  before. 
Whose  faces   wear  the   light  of  Heaven's 
glow. 
Whose  voices  echo  from  an  unseen  shore, 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow." 
Oh,  when  our  Father's  garnered  sheaves  shall 
prove 
Our  fruitful  or  unfruitful  labors  here. 
May  we  be  treasured  as  disciples  of  his  love, 
And  meet  the  reaper— death— without  a  fear. 
No  "  withered  leaves  "  foretell  a  dread  decree, 
No  "  outer  darkness"  and  no  depths  of  woe, 
But  with  the  throngs  of  Heaven's  own  min- 
strelsy, 
"  Praise  God  for  aye  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow." 
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EMILY  W.  PEx\KES. 

Born:  Harmony,  Me.,  Dec.  1, 1847. 
This  lady  graduated  in  1871  from  Westbrook 
seminary.     She     follows    the    profession   of 
school  teaching-,  in  which  she  has  always  been 


EMILY   W.   PEAKES. 

very  successful.  Personally  Miss  Peakes  is 
of  a  very  amiable  and  pleasing  disposition. 
She  is  now  a  teacher  of  literature  in  the  high 
schools  of  Terre  Haute. 
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IN  SCHOOL  —  A  PERFUME. 
I  close  my  eyes,  and  the  lilac's  perfume 
Has  borne  me  away  from  this  crowded  room. 
Under  northern  skies  where  the  floTvers  are 

late 
And  this  plumy  branch  for  the  June  must 

wait. 
A  farm-house  stands  from  the  road  aloof, 
With  the  mountain-ash  against  its  roof. 
There's  bridge  in  front  that  crosses  a  brook 
Where  the  spotted  trout  hides  awa>  from  tlie 

hook; 

And  a  winding  road,  witli  a  double  ridge 
Of  grass,  comes  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge. 
Close  by  the  door  twine  lilac-trees 
Breathe  a  sweet  good-morning  to  every  breeze. 
A  group  of  children  with  happy  look 
Are  lingering  here  with  basket  and  book. 


Why  do  they  wait?   There's  one  little  creature 
Wants  a  lilac-flower  to  give  to  the  teacher; 
She  must  have  the  very  highest  one 
That  no  one  can   reach— and   what's  to  be 
done? 

For  the  longest  arm  comes  short  of  the  prize 
That  bends  and  beckons  before  her  eyes; 

But  she  saw  papa  coming    up  through  the 

clover, 
A  strong,  tall  man;  see!  he  lifts  her  over 
The  heads  of  the  group  that  round  him  stand 
And  she  breaks  the  branch  with  her  chubby 

hand. 

What  was  I  saying?—  I  open  my  eyes; 
Why,  I  am  the  teacher  supposed  to  be  wise; 
One  instant  ago  'twas  a  six-year-old 
Who  smelled  of  the  lilac,  and   my  father's 
hold 

Was  strong  around  me;  the  years  and  death 
Were  swept  away  by  the  lilac's  breath. 


MRS.  N.  ELVIRA  NELSON. 

Born  about  1848. 
In  1883  Mrs.  Nelson  published  in  conjunction 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  King-Marine,  The 
Garland,  a  little  volume  of  poems  of  superior 
merit  and  talent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
this  lady  was  married  to  George  Nelson, 
who  served  in  the  union  army;  and  with 
whom  she  now  resides,  with  a  splendid  family 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 


AFTER  THE  WEDDING  —  A  REPLY. 

Be  still  my  heart  —  be  still  and  think, 

And  hush  this  fruitless  sighing; 
While  from  the  past  of  life  I  drink, 

The  present  is  replying; 
Ten  weary  years  have  swept  away 

Since  on  that  fatal  morning 
The  sunshine  seemed  to  pause  and  play. 

Without  a  shade  of  warning. 
Ten  years !  alas,  those  wearj-  years 

Were  full  of  love's  repining! 
Full  of  the  anguish  and  the  tears 

That  through  my  heart  are  twining. 
What  were  the  orange  blossoms  sweet 

Around  the  bridal  altar? 
What  the  gay  trappings  all  replete, 

That  bade  my  spirit  falter? 
Then  the  tall  and  handsome  man  — 

My  graceful,  grand  ideal  — 
My  liero  could  my  heart  command, 

But  now  the  sad,  sad  real! 
Alas !  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Despite  their  golden  glimmer; 
All  my  fancies  were  a  dream, 

I've  seen  their  dying  shimmer. 
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Ah,  yes,  could  I  have  seen  him  die, 

My  heart  would  cease  its  weeping; 
Not  even  one  rebellious  sig'h 

Should  chide  the  grave's  cold  keeping. 
For  death  brings  back  a  fragi-ance  sweet, 

And  leaves  a  friendly  token; 
Life  lays  my  hopes  beneath  my  feet, 

And  holds  my  idol  broken. 

Better  to  let  the  roses  fade, 

While  yet  their  sweets  are  budding, 
Than  hide  the  wounds  the  thorns  have  made, 

While  grief  the  soul  Is  flooding. 
Better  to  watch  the  sun  go  down 

Behind  the  amber  ceiling. 
Than  wait  till  noon  to  feel  his  frown. 

And  smile  to  hide  the  feeling. 

Tet  I  must  smile,  nor  dare  betray 

The  woeful  ache  of  keeping 
The  pain  concealed,  that,  day  by  day. 

Would  bathe  my  heart  with  weeping-. 
Per  ah,  the  world  must  never  see 

The  coffin  in  my  bosom; 
I  must  smile  at  dead  hopes  mocking  me 

As  though  'twere  joy  to  lose  them. 

Ten  years  a  bride,  ten  years  a  wife. 

Ten  years  of  vainly  hoping. 
And  now  a  barren  waste  of  life 

On  which  my  soul  is  groping. 
I  close  tlie  coffin  with  a  prayer  — 

For  thoughts  are  insurrection  — 
My  murdered  love  is  iDuried  there. 

And  waits  no  resurrection. 


MAGGIE  CALDWELL. 

In  1888  this  lady  published  a  little  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Bird  Notes  from  the  Moun- 
tains. Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odical press,  and  have  received  compliment- 
ary notices. 


MY  LIFE. 
Not  a  single  ray  of  light 

Shines  into  mj'  lonely  heart. 
My  life  has  ever  been  a  night 

Into  which  no  sunbeams  dart. 
My  past  is  a  desert  waste. 

Where  not  a  flower  blooms, 
Over  which  my  spirit  hastes 

Into  a  land  of  darker  gloom. 

The  future!  ah!  what  is  my  future? 

A  wild  Plutonian  way 
Where  I  alone  must  wander 

In  this  dark  and  cheerless  day. 


38- 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
On  memory's  golden  harp 
I  shall  try  to  touch  a  string, 
And  wake  within  your  heart, 
Music  that  will  forever  sing; 


Let  friendship  be  the  k(>y-note 
That  it  shall  echo  back  to  me, 
And  may  the  music  sweetly  float 
Like  sunlight  on  the  sea. 

»  <»► < 

MRS.  EMMA    E.  H.   DIEBOLD. 

Born:  East  Troy,  Wis.,  March  25, 1844. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Diebold  have  appeared  in 
the  Record,  Gazette,  and  the  local  pi-ess  gen- 


MRS.  EMMA  E.  H.  i'ltAHiLV. 

erally.    She  resides  with  her  family  at  Seneca, 
Illinois. 


THE  CENTURY  PLANT. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

By  the  brink  of  the  fountain, 

I  keep  record  of  ages  gone  by. 

Around  the  graves  of  the  dead 

I  oft  stretched  my  head. 

And  can  tell  every  year 

Of  their  life  till  they  die. 

In  old  Adam's  race 

I  have  smiled  on  his  face. 

And  I  am  numbered  in  the 

Late  generation; 

Yet  few  do  me  know. 

Though  they  oft  speak  my  name, 

And  yet  I  create  a  sensation. 

I'm  old  and  I'm  rare. 
Then  I  am  young,  and  then  fair. 
Yet  seldom  I  young  do  appear. 
Then  my  bloom  it  goes  down 
With  my  youth  to  the  ground, 
Yet  on  earth  1  shall  ever  be  here. 
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MRS. HANNAH  CORNABY. 

Born:  Engl.\nd,  March  17, 1822. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Cornaby  hare  appeared  in 
the  Desei'et  News,  Womau's  Exponent  and  the 
periodical  press  generally.    She  was  married 


MRS.  HANNAH  CORNABY. 

in  1851  to  Samuel  Cornaby,  who  is  now  a  no- 
tary public  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  She  pub- 
lished in  1881  a  volume  entitled  Autobiogra- 
phy and  Poems,  which  has  had  a  fair  sale. 


WOMAN'S    MISSION. 
I  never  wished  to  be  a  queen. 

To  wear  the  robes  of  state, 
Or  have  my  name  enrolled  among 

The  famous  or  the  great. 
I  never  cared  for  "  woman's  rights," 

Nor  ever  had  a  fear, 
But  that  if  woman  sought,  she'd  find 

Her  own,  her  proper  sphere. 
I  know  that  woman's  mission's  great. 

Yet  comprehends  the  small. 
The  tiny,  trifling  things  of  life, 

Important  to  us  all. 
In  this,  true  woman  finds  her  sphere. 

Her  happiness  complete. 
In  loving,  helping,  blessing  all 

With  whom  she  chance  to  meet. 
What  need  for  her  of  Congress'  halls. 

Or  legislative  cares, 
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The  promptings  of  her  woman's  soul, 

Is  all  the  law  she  hears. 
The  law  of  love  implanted  there. 

By  our  great  Parent's  hand. 
If  not  perverted,  safely  guides. 

Woman  in  every  land. 
I  wish  T  had  the  power  to  write, 

Woman  to  vindicate. 
To  tell  her  true  nobility, 

E'en  in  this  fallen  state. 
I  never  wished  for  wealth  or  fame. 

For  I  have  understood. 
How  poor  and  valueless  are  these, 

Compared  with  being  good. 

OUR  NATIVE  FLOWERS. 
The  favored  flowers  of  other  lands 

Have  claimed  the  poet's  powers ; 
But  let  our  harp  be  tuned  in  praise 

Of  Utah's  native  flowers. 
We've  culled  them  from  the  hilly  slopes. 

From  canyon's  rugged  side. 
From  low  and  mossy  river  banks. 

And  from  the  benches  wide. 
We've  placed  them  in  our  garden  plot, 

And,  growing  side  by  side. 
Their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  are 

Our  pleasure  and  our  pride. 

We've  brought  choice  flowers  from  other 
climes 

And  placed  them  near  these  gems. 
Their  mingled  lustre  far  exceeds 

The  costliest  diadems. 
The  flowers  thus  brought  from  dis  tant  lands 

Suggest  the  thought  so  sweet, 
God's  chosen  ones,  though  scattered  now, 

Together  here  may  meet. 
And  like  the  flowers,  their  varied  gifts. 

Improve  this  sacred  soil. 
Making  the  wilderness  to  bloom, 

Repaying  care  and  toil. 
Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  flowers 

Thou  hast  so  freely  given. 
And  may  our  constant  effort  be 

To  make  this  earth  a  heaven. 


WHEN  I'M  HAPPY. 

Shall  I  tell  you  when  I'm  happy? 

When  life  to  me  seems  very  sweet? 
It  is  when  evening  shadows  fall, 

And  we  around  the  fireside  meet. 
'Tis  when  the  children  gather  home. 

From  school,  from  labor  and  from  play; 
When  little  tongues  all  are  telling 

What  they  have  done  or  learned  to-day. 
When  each  want  and  wish  is  cared  for. 

Or  little  sorrows  put  to  flight. 
Their  childish  troubles  all  forgot. 

And  every  little  heart  is  light. 
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Now  tell  us,  Ma,  some  pretty  tale, 

Some  Bit)le  story  that  you  know. 
Tell  us  about  the  mighty  men. 

Who  lived  a  long,  long-  time  ago." 
From  memory's  store  is  hunted  up. 

Some  story  to  amuse  or  teach. 
Some  useful  lesson,  thus  is  taught, 

Some  truth,  which  thus  the  heart  may  reach. 
The  anxious  look,  the  listening  ear, 

The  tear  which  from  the  eye  will  steal, 
The  eager  questions  which  they  ask. 

Will  tell  how  soon  a  child  can  feel. 
But  little  eyes  will  sleepy  grow. 

And,  like  the  flowers,  hegin  to  close. 
Like  little  birds,  they  seek  their  nests. 

For  little  forms  will  need  repose. 
The  sweet  good-night,  and  loving  kiss. 

The  arms  that  fondly  twine  around. 
Bring  to  my  heart  such  happiness 

And  joy,  as  nowhere  else  is  found. 


LEAD  ME  TO  THE   ROCK. 
When  my  spirit  with  sorrow  is  overwhelmed. 
Then,  from  out  of  the  depths  comes  the  cry, 
As  my  earthly  friends  leave  me,  lead  me   I 
pray, 
"To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 

As  my  children,  by  death,  are  called  from  my 
arms. 

To  their  Father  and  Mother  on  High ; 
Then,  all  lonely  and  weak,  1  pray  to  be  led, 

"To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 

In  affliction's  dark  hour,  when  heart  and  flesh 
fan. 
And  temptations  my  faith  sorely  try. 
Then,  more  earnest  I  cling,  for  strength  and 
defense, 
"  To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 

If  prosperity  sheds  its  light  on  my  path. 
And  kind  friends,  to  encourage,  are  nigh, 

In  thanksgiving  and  praise,  I  ever  am  led, 
"To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  T." 

When  I  seek  at  earth's  cisterns,  my  thirst  to 
assuage. 
And  find  them  all  broken  and  dry. 
Then   lead   me   I   pray,    for   the   life-giving 
draught, 
"  To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I."' 

Or,  when  persecution  and  trouble  assail. 
And  their  arrows  are  swift  hurling  by, 

I  fear  not  the  shafts;  while  for  shelter  I'm  led 
"  To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 

E'en  death,  the  last  enemy  cannot  destroy. 
While  upon  a  strong  arm  I  rely ; 

The  Priesthood  eternal  is  leading  me  on, 
"To  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I." 


MUSINGS. 

I  often  think,  in  my  musings. 

How  happy  our  frail  lives  would  be. 
If  instead  of  the  dark  side  of  things. 

Their  bright  side,  we  always  could  see. 
We've  need  of  all  the  sweet  sunshine 

We  can  get  on  life's  gloomy  way, 
Ohl  then  let  us  catch  ev'ry  glimpse 

Of  its  bright  and  fast  fleeting  ray. 
In  every  condition  of  life. 

Whatever  our  trials  below. 
Thrice  happy  to  us  is  the  thought, 

Of  "  Father,"  to  whom  we  maj'  go. 
If  childhood's  days  were  pure  and  free. 

If  youth  had  been  happy  and  clear. 
Why  should  its  lustre  be  tarnished 

By  the  bitter  regretful  tear. 
Should  sickness  spread  o'er  us  its  shade. 

Where  health  was  accustomed  to  bloom, 
Let's  think  of  the  land  that's  before. 

Where  dread  sickness  never  can  come. 

Should  our  lot  be  sorrow  and  grief, 

Repining  will  surelj'  be  vain. 
We  never  have  ntore  than  our  share. 

Of  grief's  bitter  measure  to  drain. 
And  often,  in  draining  the  dregs, 

Joy's  sweet,  purest  drop  we  may  find, 
When  the  clouds  of  sorrow  roll  off, 

The  silver-lined  cloud  lies  behind. 


MRS.   MAGGIE  WOLF. 

Born  :  Eaton,  O.,  Feb.  8, 1861. 
This  lady  was  a  graduate  of  the  Eaton  high 
school,  and  was  married  tn  1889  to  John  Wolf, 
with  whom  she  now  resides  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Since  1882  her  poems  have  appeared  more  or 
less  in  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Dayton  Daily 
Herald,  Journal,  Monitor,  Record,  and  the 
periodical  press  generally. 

THINK  OF  ME. 

When  my  brow  is  crowned  with  sorrow. 

And  I  walk  not  in  tlie  light. 
When  I  fear  lest  coming  morrow 

Bring  me  darkness  of  the  night, 
Then  I'll  think  of  joys  of  olden, 

Though  thy  path  far  from  me  be. 
Of  the  memories  rare  and  golden, 

I  will  think,  yes,  think  of  tliee. 

Wilt  thou  sometime  think  of  me? 
When' the  bliss  and  when  the  gladness 

Of  life's  joy  thy  heart  shall  know. 
Though  my  head  be  bowed  in  sadness 

'Neath  a  burden-weight  of  woe. — 
In  the  silence  all  unbroken 

Of  the  years  that  are  to  be. 
Though  be  given  ne'er  a  token, 

I  will  think,  yes,  think  of  thee. 

Wilt  thou  sometime  think  of  me? 
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EUGENE  FITCH  WARE. 

Born:  Hartford,  Conn.,  May 29, 1841. 
This  gentleman  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Ware,  Biddle  and  Coi-j',  attorneys-at-law  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  He  was  married  in  1874 
to  Miss  J.  P.  Huntington.  Mr.  Ware  served 
five  years  in   tlie  volunteer  army,  and   five 


EUGENE  FITCH  WARE. 


years  in  the  Kansas  senate.  Since  1872  his 
poems  have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the 
periodical  press.  In  1889  appeared  Rhymes  of 
Irouquill,  a  neat  volume  of  over  two  hundred 
pages  of  his  choicest  poems  —  a  work  that  has 
been  well  and  favorably  received  by  the  press 
and  public.  Personally  Mr.  Ware  is  of  very 
fine  stature,  with  darlc-brown  hair  and  darlj- 
hazel  eyes,  and  is  withal  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 
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ALGOMAR. 
loline,  my  loline. 
Will  you  be  no  more  my  queen ; 

Must  you  always  stay? 
Is  my  waiting-  unavailing; 
Must  all  wishes  end  in  failing, 

Must  all  hope  decay? 
Must  all  happiness  at  last 
Fade  into  the  past? 

It  is  loug-er  than  a  year 

Since  j'ou  came  to  see  me  here, 


Earnest  loline; 
Since  you  came  in  moonlight  beamy, 
Came  to  cheer  me  and  to  see  me. 

To  be  loved  and  seen ; 
Since  you  left  that  pearly  star. 
Far-off  Algomar. 

Come  and  sing  to  me  once  more. 
As  you  often  have  before, 

Songs  of  other  zones. 
Come  and  lium  those  airy,  sketchy 
Arias,  so  bright  and  catchy. 

Taken  from  the  tones 
That,  unheard  by  human  ears. 
Thrill  the  radiant  spheres. 


WHIST. 
Hour  after  hour  the  cards  were  fairly  shuf- 
fled, 
And  fairly  dealt,  but  still  I  got  no  hand; 
The  morning- came;  but  I,  with  miud  unruf- 
fled. 
Did  simply  say:  "  I  do  not  understand." 

Life  is  a  game  of  whist.  From  unseen  sources 
The  cards  are  shuffled,  and  the  hands  are 
dealt. 
Blind  are  our  efforts  to  control  the  forces 
That,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly 
felt. 
I  do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled. 
But  still  I  like  the  game  and  want  to  play ; 
And  through  the  long,  long  night  will  I,  un- 
ruffled, 
Play  what  I  get,  until  the  break  of  day. 


THE  MINNESONG. 

Once  a  falcon  I  possessed; 

And  full  many  a  knight  and  vassal 

Watched  him  from  my  father's  castle. 
As,  in  gaudy  ribbon  dressed. 

He  would  seek  with  fiery  eye 

Battle  in  the  roomy  sky. 
And  return  to  be  caressed. 

Once  a  lover  I  possessed. 
On  the  field  of  battle  knighted. 
And  at  tournaments  delighted 

Did  1  watch  his  fiery  crest ; 
Woven  from  the  silken  strands 
By  my  own  unaided  hands. 

Was  the  baldric  on  his  breast. 

But  one  day  my  bird  did  soar. 

When  the  sky  was  black  and  stormy; 

And  my  knight,  whose  fondness  for  me 
Seemed  as  changeless  as  before. 

Rode  away  in  the  crusade; 

And  as  years  successive  fade. 
They  return  to  me  no  more. 
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Ah '  in  every  land  and  tongue  — 
Loved  by  emperor  and  vassal, 
Serf  In  hovel,  knight  in  castle  — 

Ever  old  yet  very  young-. 
Sung-  until  the  hours  gre^v  late, 
Was  the  song-  of  love  and  fate 

Which  the  Minnesinger  sung-. 


THE  SERENADE. 

In  the  pale  light 

The  angel  of  the  nig-ht. 
With  silver  siclde,  reaped  the  western  stars ; 

Across  my  sleep. 

Dreamless  as  -well  as  deep. 
There    came  a   ballad,  whose    remembered 
bars. 

Brought  back  to  me  a  day  — 

A  year  long-  passed  away. 

An  old,  old  song, 

Although  forgotten  long. 
Brings  childhood   back  as  songs  alone   can 
bring-; 

"We  see  bright  eyes. 

Behold  unclouded  skies, 
We  re-inhale  the  fragrance  of  life's  spring; 

While,  as  of  unseen  bird, 

Bustle  of  wing  is  heard. 

Shall  our  last  sleep 

Eternal  stillness  keep? 
Shall  pulseless  dust  enclose  a  dreamless  soul? 

Or  shall  we  hear 

Those  songs  so  old  and  dear. 
As  'mid  tempestuous  melodies  there  roll 

Upon  our  waking  ears 

The  choruses  of  spheres? 
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THE  OLD  PIONEER. 
Where  are  they  gone?  Where  are  they  — 

The  faces  of  my  childhood? 
I've  sought  them  by  the  mountains, 

By  the  rivers,  by  the  canyons ; 
I  have  called  upon  the  prairie, 

I  have  called  upon  the  wildwood: 
O,  give  me  back !  O,  give  me  back 

The  faces  of  my  childhood ! 
The  boys  and  girls. 

My  playmates,  my  companions. 

The  days  of  early  childhood 

Have  a  strange,  attractive  glimmer, 
A  lustrous,  misty  fadelessness 

Half  seen  and  yet  half  hidden. 
As  of  isles  in  distant  oceans. 

Where  the  shattered  moonbeams  shimmer, 
Concealing  half,  disclosing-  half. 

With  rapturing,  fracturing-  glimmer. 
The  realms  in  which 

Our  visits  are  forbidden. 
It's  vainly  that  I  call  upon 

The  mountains  or  the  canyons; 


And  vainlj-  from  the  forest. 

From  the  river  or  the  wildwood, 
Do  I  ask  the  restoration 

Of  my  playmates,  my  companions; 
No  voice  returns  from  mountain  side. 

From  forest  or  from  canyons; 
They've  gone  from  me  forever. 

The  faces  of  my  childhood. 


THE  VIOLET  STARS. 
4'  I  have  always  lived,  and  I  always  must," 

The  sergeant  said  when  the  fever  came; 
From  his  burning-  brow  we  washed  the  dust, 

And  we  held  his  hand,  and  we  spoke   his 
name. 
"Millions  of  ages  have  come  and  gone," 

The  sergeant  said  as  we  held  his  hand;— 
"  They  have  passed  like  the  mist  of  the  morn- 
ing dawu 

Since  I  left  my  home  in  that  far-oflE  land." 
AVe  bade  him  hush,  but  he  gave  no  heed  — 

"  Millions  of  orbits  I  crossed  from  far  — 
Drifted  as  drifts  the  cottonwood  seed: 

I  came,"  said  he,  "  from  the  Violet  Star. 
"Drifting  in  cycles  from  place  to  place  — 

I'm  tired,"  said  he,  "  and  I'm  going  home 
To  the  Violet  Star,  in  the  realms  of  space. 

Where  I  loved  to  live,  and  I  will  not  roam. 

"  For  I've  always  lived,  and  I  always  must. 
And  the  soul  in  roaming-  may  roam  too  far, 

I  have  reached  the  verge  that  I  dare  not  trust 
And  I'm  going  back  to  the  Violet  Star." 

The   sergeant   hushed    and   we    fanned   his 
cheek; 
There  came  no  word  from  that  soul  so  tired ; 
And  the  bugle  rang  from  the  distant  peak. 
As  the  morning  dawned  and   the    pickets 
fired. 
The  sergeant  was  buried  as  soldiers  are ; 
And  we  thought   all   day   as   we   marched 
through  the  dust: 
His  spirit  has  gone  to  the  Violet  Star  — 
He  alwaj's  has  lived,  and  he  alwaj's  must. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  DJKLYPRWBZ. 
Before  a  Turkish  town, 

The  Russians  came, 
And  with  huge  cannon 

Did  bombard  the  same. 

They  got  up  close 

And  rained  fat  bombshells  down. 
And  blew  out  every 

Vowel  in  the  town. 
And  then  the  Turks, 

Becoming-  somewhat  sad, 
Surrendered  every 

Consonant  they  had. 
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SAMUEL  SLAYTON  LUCE. 

Born  :  Stowe,  Vt.,  Feb.  1, 1819. 
Since  1839  Mr.  Luce  has  contributed  both 
prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical  press  gen- 
erally, and  published  in  1876  a  volume  of 
poems  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  who  is 
also  repi'eseuted  on  this  page.  In  1881  Mr. 
Luce  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Echoes  of  the  Past,  and  six  years  later  appear- 
ed The  Woodman.  Since  1857  he  has  resided 
in  Wisconsin  at  Galesvllle,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  in  1860.  Five  years  later 
he  sold  out  the  publication  and  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  serving  two 
terms  of  two  years  each.  Mr.  Luce  next  edited 
the  Galesville  Independent,  which  publication 
he  bought  two  years  later,  editing-  the  same 
until  1889,  when  it  was  sold. 
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THE  VILLAGE  DOCTOR. 
I  see  him  still,  as  erst  of  yore, 

With  furrowed  cheek  and  whitened  brow; 
Though  he's  been  dead  of  years  a  score, 

I  see  him  stand  before  me  now. 
I  seem  to  see  his  withered  form 

Beside  his  faithful  white-faced  mare. 
With  old  brown  saddle-bags  behind. 

Whose  odor  'twas  a  grief  to  bear. 
With  chronic  cough  I  hear  him  pass  — 

He  digs  his  steed  with  vigorous  heel. 
Whose  callous  sides,  from  daily  thumps. 

Had  long  since  lost  the  power  to  feel. 
The  constant  grin  upon  his  face  — 

His  light  "  te-he !"  at  human  pain. 
As  oft  he  wrenched  the  offending  tooth, 

Our  memory  ever  will  retain. 
But  deeply  down  within  his  breast. 

Beneath  a  mail-like  Milan  steel, 
'Twas  said  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 

"  The  doctor  has  a  heart  to  feel." 
'Twas  in  the  old  Green  Mountain  State, 

'Mid  deep,  dread  winter's  drifting  snow, 
The  evening  hour  was  waxing  late. 

Some  forty  years  or  more  ago. 
We  sat  around  the  ample  hearth. 

Where  maple  logs  were  blazing  bright; 
Glad  songs  arose,  and  social  mirth 

Upon  that  dismal  winter  night. 
The  storm-cloud  hung  on  Mansfield's  brow  — 

The  wind  blew  piercingly  and  chill; 
Fierce  through  the  leafless  branches  shrieked, 

And  roared  along  the  fir-clad  hill. 
The  deep'ning  snow  that  all  day  long- 
Had  fallen  silently  and  fast. 
Now  densely  filled  the  frosty  air. 

And  piled  in  drifts  before  the  blast. 
And  still  we  sat  —  the  hours  sped  — 

The  storm  increased  with  fearful  might;— 


"  I  hope,"  our  tender  mother  said, 

"  No  one's  abroad  this  dreadful  night." 
Our  mother's  voice  had  hardly  ceased. 

When  sudden  through  the  opening  door. 
O'er  drifts,  the  quaint  old  doctor  sprung. 

And  forward  fell  upon  the  floor. 
His  brow  was  crusted  o'er  with  ice. 

And  crisp  and  frozen  was  his  cheek; 
His  limbs  were  paralyzed  with  cold; 

For  once,  the  doctor  could  not  speak. 
With  genial  warmth,  and  tender  care. 

He  soon  revived,  and  said:  "  Come  Bill, 
Be  kind  enough  to  get  my  mare,— 

I  must  reach  Martin's,  on  the  hill." 
Then  on  again,  o'er  trackless  snow. 

Against  the  biting-  winter  blast. 
Without  the  hope  of  worldly  gain. 

Through  mountain  drifts,  the  doctor  passed. 
Far  up  the  winding  mountain  road. 

Through  forest  dark  and  blinding  snow. 
He  reached  the  desolate  abode 

Of  sickness,  poverty  and  woe. 
Long  years  have  passed;  yet  oft  I  ask. 

As  howls  the  tempest  in  its  might. 
While  sitting  by  the  evening  fire, 

"  What  faithful  doctor  rides  to-night?" 
Yes,  faithful;  though  full  well  I  know 

The  world  is  sparing  of  its  praise; 
And  these  self-sacrificing  men 

But  seldom  tempt  the  poet's  lays. 
And  yet,  I  trust,  when  at  the  last. 

They  leave  the  world  of  human  strife. 
Like  him  "  who  loved  his  fellow  men," 

Their  names  shall  grace  the  Book  of  Life. 


MRS.  HANNAH  GALE  LUCE. 

Born:  Waterbtjry,  Vt.,  Dec.  28, 1824. 
Prior  to  her  marriage  this  lady  taught  school. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  quite  extensively 
in  the  periodical  press,  and  in  1876  she  pub- 
lished, in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  a 
beautiful  volume  of  Poems,  which  has  receiv- 
ed favorable  comment  from  press  and  public. 
She  was  married  to  Samuel  Slayton  Luce  in 
1847,  and  now  resides  in  Galesville,  Wis. 


COMING  WEST. 
From  the  grand  majestic  mountains. 

Where  the  storm-cloud  loves  to  rest- 
From  the  deep,  delightful  valleys. 

They  are  coming,  coming  West. 
From  those  eastern  towns  and  cities. 

Come  forth  earnest,  noble  men  — 
Men  of  labor  —  men  of  learning. 

That  can  guide  the  plow  or  pen. 
Not  alone  from  dear  New  England, 

But  from  other  lands  they  come, 
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O'er  the  broad  Atlantic's  billows. 

Here  to  fiud  a  peaceful  home. 
From  green  Erin,  and  brave  Scotland  — 

From  old  England's  pleasant  shore. 
And  from  Germany  and  Norway. 

There  are  thousands  coming  o'er. 
They  are  leaving  home  and  country, 

And  the  friends  they  love  the  best  — 
They  are  seeking  wealth  and  freedom, 

And  shall  find  them  in  the  West. 
We  extend  a  hearty  welcome 

To  each  brave,  industrious  hand ; 
He,  whose  heart  is  true  and  honest. 

Is  right  worthy  of  our  land. 
With  united,  true  devotion. 

Let  us  work  with  earnest  wills; 
All  along  our  own  broad  prairies 

And  among  our  vales  and  hills ; 
We  win  build  fair  towns  and  cities. 

Halls  of  wisdom  — works  of  art  — 
Colleges,  and  schools  and  churches. 

That  shall  honor  mind  and  heart. 
Here  shall  dwell  a  mighty  people. 

Poets,  scholars,  world-renowned: 
Building  up  a  vast  Kepublic, 

With  a  God-Like  glory  crowned. 

♦-.-♦ 

MRS.  LYDIA  M.  S.  MUDGETT. 

Born:  Canada,  1831. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Mudgett  have  appeared  in 
the  religious  press  and  the  local  papers.    She 
is  now  a  resident  of  Elmore,  Vt. 

MUSINGS. 
We're  passing  through  a  vale  of  tears; 
We  leave  our  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 

And  go  to  wear  a  crown ; 
In  that  bright  world  our  sinless  feet 
Shall  walk  the  everlasting-  street 

And  by  his  side  sit  down. 
The  cadence  sweet  we  list  to  hear, 
A  note  or  two  strike  on  the  ear 

From  that  celestial  plain, 
Then  Satan  comes  to  make  us  doubt, 
All  pandemonium  gives  a  shout ; 

We  lose  the  magic  strain. 
The  dark  and  chilling  stream  I  feai-. 
And  Jesus  prayed  when  he  was  here 

The  cup  might  be  removed; 
But  came  to  do  his  Father's  will, 
A  heavenly  mission  to  fulfill 

Of  never-dying  love. 
O  Jesus,  take  my  every  care. 
And  all  my  sorrows  help  me  bear. 

And  let  me  lean  on  thee ; 
The  heavenly  hosts  thy  praises  sing. 
Give  glory  to  their  God  and  king 
I      Through  all  eternity. 
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MRS.  HARRIET  N.  FOSS. 

Born:  Limington,  Me.,  1819. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  productions  of  this 
lady,  both  prose  and  poetry,  have  been  pub- 


lished  in  the  Maine  newspapers.  She  has  a 
pleasant  home  in  South  Limington,  where  she 
is  surrounded"  by  numerous  friends. 


THE  CKADLE. 

In  an  attic  stands  a  cradle  brown ; 

No  longer  swaying  to  and  fro  — 
She  who  rocked  it  has  long  been  gone  — 

Sleeping  quietly  under  the  snow! 
As  I  pause,  and  sadly  on  it  gaze, 

In  fancy  I  see  my  dear  mother's  form 
As  when  she  smiled  on  each  baby  face. 

Quietly  nestled  in  pillows  warm. 
Each  child,  in  turn,  found  here  a  rest,— 

Each  shared  alike  her  loving  care; 
Now,  all  have  left  the  parent  nest. 

While  all  have  silver  in  their  hair. 
Darling  Father !  Precious  Mother ! 

We  never  shall  forget  your  love. 
God  grant  we  may  again  together 

Dwell  in  his  glorious  home  above. 
Farewell  little  cradle !— ancient  thing, 

Gladlj'  I  gaze  again  on  thee ; 
Sacred  thou  art,  for  thou  dost  bring 

Holy,  sweet  memories  unto  me ! 
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REV.  NATHAN  F.CARTER. 

Born:  Henniker,  N.  H.,  Jan.  6, 1830. 
In  1865  Mr.  Carter  graduated  at  the  theolo- 
gical seminary  in  Bangor,  and  in  1869  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Orford,  N.  H.,  which 
position  he  held  for  five  years.  He  then 
went   to    Bellows   Falls,    Vt.,    and   in  1879  to 


HLV.  NATHAN  FRANKLIN  CARTER. 

Quechee  m  the  same  state,  where  he  still  lab- 
ors. For  several  years  Mr.  Carter  has  heen 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Journal  of  Education.  He  has  just  complet- 
ed a  work  entitled  The  Native  Ministry  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  has  also  a  volume  of 
poems  ready  for  publication. 


GREAT  THOUGHTS. 
Great  thoughts  in    mighty  souls  born    into 
life,  [sky. 

Like  towering  mountains,  lean  against  the 
Their  radiant  summits  far  above  all  strife. 

Fixing  with  wonder  many  a  gazing  eye. 
So  far  above  the  common  level  rise,  [soul 

Their  morn- empurpled  heights,  they  fill  the 
With  awe  and  reverence,  till  in  mute  surprise, 

It  deems  them  altars  near  the  Eden  goal. 
Whereon  the  incense  of  a  great  life  burns. 
Diffusing  sweetest  fragrance  evermore; 
Or  glow  like    watch-fires,  blessing  him  who 
yearns 
For  trusty   guidance    on    Time's   pilgrim 
shore ! 


The  lowly  one  toils  earnestly  and  long 

To  climb  their  steep  but  ever  verdant  sides, 
Yet,  rising  higher,  he  feels  the  heart  grow 
strong. 

To  mount  where  everlasting  spring  abides. 
To  gather  holier  sweets  distilling  there, 

To  see  serener  prospects  yet  unknown. 
To  breathe  a  purer  life-awakening  air, 

And  find  himself  a  nobler  being  grown. 
And  thus  he  presses  on,  till  victor-crowned, 

Upon  the  heights,  he,  with  enraptured  ken. 
Drinks  in  the  vastness  of  the  scene  around, 

A  better  man  among  earth's  worthy  men ! 
And  these  great  thoughts  of  mlghy  souls  are 
ours. 

Stamped  with  a  time-long  immortality, 
A  gift  ne'er   growing   old,    whose  greatness 
towers 

Above  aU  gifts  by  gold  or  fame  made  free. 
We  feast  upon  them,  as  on  viands  rare. 

And  feel  a  newer  life  spring  up  within; 
They  give  the  longing  spirit  wings  to  dare 

A  loftier  flight  for  good  we  fain  would  win. 
Their  influence  wakes  a  hymn  of  blessedness. 

Sounding-  a  victor's  pgean  in  our  ears. 
Whose  sweet  refrains,  enshrined  in  good  deeds 
bless 

A  plodding  world,  as  stars  a  night  of  years ! 
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IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 
In  the  battle  of  life  do  the  best  that  is  in 
thee, 
Climb  up   with    a  will  and  an  eye  on  the 
stars. 
The  noblest  of  names  aspiring  to  win  thee. 

At  the  pi'ice,  if  need  be,  of  perils  and  scars ! 
There  is  room  in  the  radiant  spaces  above 
thee; 
On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  conquer- 
ors' palms; 
Live  grandly  for  God,—  make  the  great  world 
love  thee. 
For  the  sowing  of  sunshine  and  giving  of 
alms! 
Grow  virtues  and  graces  to  ripen  for  glory; 

Seek  riches  and  honors  that  pass  not  away ; 
With  manifold  blessings  make  golden  life's 
story ; 
For  the  good  of  humanity  labor  and  pray ! 
Be  a  peer  and  a  prince  in  the  grace  of  for- 
giving; 
Keep  ever  to  pathways    the  saintly  have 
trod ; 
In  love  with  the  good,  be  the  best  of  the  liv- 
ing; 
Do  the  best  for  the  world  by  the  favor  of 
God! 
With  a  bold,  brave  heart,  and  a  holy  endeav- 
or. 
Girt  surely  and  well  with  an  armor  divine. 
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Press  on  to  the  conflict,  surrendering-  never 
To  the  foes  that  confront  thee  in  darkening 
line! 
What  is  servile  and  groveling-  heartily  scorn- 
ing 
With  an  eye  on  the  prize,  not  a  moment  de- 
lay. 
But  valiantly  press  to  the  Gates  of  the  Morn- 
ing, 
And  live  in  its  fullness  of  glory  for  aye ! 


REV.  GEORGE  R.  KRAMER. 

Born:  Baltimore.  Md.,  May  26, 1839. 
The  poems  of  the  Eev.  George  R.  Kramer 
have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  Port- 
land Argus,  Brooklyn   Times,  and  the  period- 
ical press  generally.    As  pastor  of  the  Brook- 


REV.  GEORGE  ROBERTS  KRAMER. 

lyn  Union  Ave.  Baptist  church,  this  gentle- 
man has  gained  a  national  reputation  as  an 
eminent  divine.  He  was  married  in  1865  to 
Miss  J.  Hill.  Personally  the  Eev.  George  R. 
Kramer  is  about  the  average  height,  a  little 
robust, with  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes. 


THE  DEMON  OP  THE  NOON. 
Now  comes  the  hush  of  the  noon;  a  sabbath 

hush 
In  summer  lime;  upon  her  throne  this  hour 
Sweet   silence   sits.    Yet   many   sounds    are 

heard 
But  such  as    stillness    ne'er  invade;  those 

sounds 
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Which  welcome  find  within  the  realm  of  peace 
A?id  quietude.     The  dreamy  buzz  of  bees  — 
Hymns   of  the  birds  — Harps   of  soft  forest 

winds  — 
And  singing  brooks  which  glide  o'er  mossy 

rocks. 
Are  but  the  ministers  of  Silence;  not 
The  rivals  of  her  reign. 
Oh !  let  me  linger  and  enjoy  this  calm  — 
ril  sin  no  more.    My  soul  is  peaceful,  like 
Yon  lovely  stream.    I  feel  no  tempter  near,— 
No !  darkness  is  the  hour  to  fiends  belongs ; 
In  gloom  their  wings  they  flap ;  the  light  they 

shun  — 
Their  deeds  of  evil  cannot  stand  the  day. 
Oh!  let  me  while  away,  in  reverie  sweet, 
An  hour.    All  foes  are  far,  I  know  no  fear, 
"  At  noon  His  flock  may  surely  rest,"  so  sings 
The  royal  Hebrew  bard. 
What  fancies  steal  upon  my  trembling  soul? 
Enchantment  —  witchery  around  me  creeps. 
Resisting,  passive,  tell  me  which  am  I? 
Now   see  — on  gleaming    boughs  before  me 

swing- 
The  gay,  forbidden  fruits ! 
I  do  so  well  remember  now,  that  while ; 
The  pestilence  m  darkness  walks,  so  grim ; 
Destruction  in  the  noonday  wastes. 
Ah !  yes,  the  life  it  saps  —  the  soul  it  wastes  — 
The  fiend,  indeed,  is  in  the  darkness  camped. 
Yet  to  an  angel  of  the  light,  himself 
Transforms,  and  thus  he   walks  in  shining- 
noon. 
O,  Christ!  upon  the  verge  of  sin  I  stand. 
And  tremble  o'er  the  deep  and  awful  gulf. 
Me  keep  in  innocence.    Me  keep  in  life. 
My  will  I  shall  not  praise.    I  look  to  Thee. 
I  whirl  above  the  flood— I  have  no  strength! 
I  reel  above  the  fire  —  I  know  no  will. 
Safe !    Now  I  rest  amid  the  pastures  green  — 
A  poor,  weak  sheep;  yet  how  secure  I  am ! 
All  honor  to  "  the  Everlasting  Arms." 

SITTING  IN  THE  AUTUMN  TWILIGHT. 

Sitting  in  the  Autumn  twilight 

Of  the  sad  November  day. 
Thinking  of  the  happy  moments 

Which  with  summer  passed  away. 
Thinking  of  the  golden  sunshine 

Of  those  bright  and  blessed  hours, 
Calling  up  that  form  of  radiance 

That  faded  with  the  flowers. 
Gleaming  waves  of  roaring  ocean 

Breaking-  on  the  shining-  sand, 
Mem'ries  of  the  isles  and  gardens, 

Edens  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Mournful  winds  the  leaves  now  tossing. 

Wail  the  splendor  which  has  fled. 
And  o'er  the  fields  and  through  the  forests 

Hymn  the  requiem  of  the  dead. 
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MRS.  MINNIE  W.  PATTERSON 

Born:  Niles,  Michigan,  1845. 
At  an  early  age  this  lady  taught  school  and 
took  pupils  in  music  and  painting.  Shegradu* 
ated  with  honor  from  Hillsdale  college  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  afterward  receiving  from 
Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  A .  M.  Soon  after 
leaving  school,  slie  opened  a  studio  in  Chicago, 
at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  Sunday 
Times  and  other  periodicals.  In  1867  she  was 
married  to  John  C.  Patterson,  a  former  class- 


MRS.   MINNIE    WARD    PATTERSON. 

mate  at  Hillsdale,  who  is  now  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Micliigan  bar,  and  has  also 
been  twice  elected  to  the  senate  of  that  state. 
The  poems  of  Minnie  Ward  Pattersoa  have 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Youth's 
Companion,  Wide  Awake,  Peterson's  Maga- 
zine, Detroit  Free  Press,  and  various  other 
publications.  In  1875  she  published  Pebbles 
from  Old  Pathways,  a  neat  volume  of  over 
two  hundred  pages  of  choice  poems,  which 
bear  the  true  poetical  imprint.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son has  translated  several  volumes  into  Eng- 
lish from  the  Norse  language  and  literature, 
which  have  received  high  commendation. 


PROEM. 
Weary,  the  traveler  turns  his  feet  toward  the 
home  of  his  childhood  — 
Golden  its  portals  gleam,  like  a  fane  of  en- 
chanted glow ; 


Memory's  sacred  altar  flushes  the  waste  of  its 
wildwood, 
Burning  his  present  joys  to  brighten  the 
long  ago. 
What  though  the  Indies  pour  their  wealth  in 
his  willing  bosom?  — 
Little  and  light  the  boon,  as  the  slow  years 
onward  flow; 
Little  and  light,  to  one  who  treas  ures  a  wither- 
ed blossom, 
Plucked  by  some  loving  hand,  in  the  beauti- 
ful long  ago. 

Amulets,  quaint   and   fair,  he   bears  on  his 
desert  roaming  — 
Rings  and  ringlets  of  gold,  and  letters  that 
dearer  grow ; 
Sweet,  to  him,  the  mystic  strains  they  sum- 
mon at  gloaming  — 
Echoes   of  voices   loved  in  the  wonderful 
long  ago. 
Each   has   his   treasures  old— reminders  of 
earlj'  rambles. 
Gathered  with  meny  hands  from  the  paths 
we  used  to  know; 
Yours  maybe  gems  and  flowers  — mine  are 
but  pebbles  and  brambles. 
Yet  may  you  hold  them  dear,  for  the  sake 
of  the  long  ago. 
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MY  OWN  WIFE  MARY. 
Oh,  bright  is  the  glow  of  the  deep  starry  skies, 
And  the  sunshine  that  smiles  everywhere; 
But  dim  is  their  light  by  the  love  in  thine 
eyes. 
And  the  flash  of  thy  soft,  sunny  hair. 
Though  costly  the  pleasures  of  palaces  prince- 
ly, 
Though  pleasures  and  wit  meet  in  many  a 
hall. 
Yet  give  me  the  cottage  where  Mary,  sweet 
Mary 
And  I  dwell  in  happiness  deeper  than  all. 
Come  to  me  Marj',  my  own  wife  Mary, 

Come  sit  as  of  old  on  my  knee. 
While  I  clasp  to   my  heart  rarer  treasures 
than  gold  — 
An  Eden  of  gladness  and  thee ! 
Around  us  all  glowing  with  purple  and  gold. 

The  blossoming  meadows  are  spread; 
And  roses  and  lilacs  our  bower  enfold. 

All  drooping  with  fragrance  o'erhead. 
The  bright,  cooing  birds  build  their  nests  at 
our  window, 
And  fearlessly  warble  the  wealth  of  their 
glee. 
But  sweeter,  ah,  sweeter  the  voice  of  my 
Mary, 
That  whispers  in  low,  cooing  love-notes  to 
me. 
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DECORATION  DAY. 
All  honor  to  the  fallen  brave  — 

With  lofty  peeans  greet  the  dead ! 
Let  g-arlands  wreathe  each  lowly  grave ! 

Let  laurel  crown  each  honored  head ! 
'Mid  shot  and  shell  and  sabre  stroke. 

They  bore  our  colors  through  the  strife, 
Till  stricken  'naid  the  battle  smoke 

They  died  to  save  our  country's  life! 
Though  angry  skies  in  blackness  bent. 

And  shook  the  shrinking-  world  in  wrath; 
Though  lurid  lightnings  madly  spent 

Their  unchained  fury  in  their  path; 
Throug-h  wilderness  of  woven  pine, 

Throug-h  shiny  pool  and  tangled  brier. 
They  marched  in  brave,  unbroken  line, 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  clog-g-ing  mire! 
O'er  scorching  rocks  that  cut  their  feet  — 

In  hospital  and  prison  pen  — 
Some  sank  with  hunger,  thirst  and  heat. 

But  died  no  less  like  patriot  men ! 
Though  spices  may  not  wrap  our  dead. 

Nor  lofty  pyramid  arise  — 
Where  justice  triumphed  while  they  bled  — 

Their  names  breathe  incense  to  the  skies! 
Dust  may  return  to  dust,  but  deep 

Within  the  hearts  of  Freedom's  sons, 
Embalmed  forever,  love  shall  keep 

The  mem'ry  of  these  faithful  ones ! 
And  coming-  years  shall  swell  our  laj's, 

And  weave  new  laurels  for  each  head. 
While  grateful  freemen  shout  the  praise 

Forever  due  our  noble  dead! 


NOW  WE  PART. 

Now  we  part,  if  ever  parting- 
Shadows  love  of  birth  divine ; 

Still  unspanned  the  gulf  between  us. 
You  soar  your  way,  I  plod  mine; 

But  each  laurel  you  may  gather 
Shall  my  altar  fires  renew, 

And  my  hymns  be  all  of  gladness 
That  the  world  holds  such  as  you. 
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DOT  AND  DOLLY. 

Sweet   little   Dot  on  the  doorstep  sits,  with 

Dolly  wrapped  in  a  shawl,— 
Her  own  thin  dress  is  faded  and  patched,  but 

Dolly  has  none  at  ail. 
She  kisses  and  cuddles  her  little  pet  in  a  way 

'tis  joy  to  see. 
And  whispers,  "  I  know  we's  poor,  but  I's  got 

you,  and  you's  got  me!  " 

Rocking-  her  treasure  to  and  fro,  in  the  silent 

summer  air. 
Her  chubby  chin  to  her  bosom  went,  and  her 

hands  forgot  their  care; 
Her  dimpled  feet  into  dreamland  slipped,  just 

as  upon  the  scene 


A  lady  rode,  with  jewels  and  silk  begirt  like  a 
very  queen. 

Her  happy  darling,  just  Dot's  own  size,  the 

child  and  the  dolly  spied, 
Then  pointed,  grasping  her  mamma's  arm,  to 

the  half-wrapped  pet,  and  cried, 
"0,  mamma!  look  at  her  dolly  — see!  are  n't 

you  'fraid  its  catching  cold? 
Please  let  me  give  it  Rosa's  dress  —you  know 

its  getting-  old." 

She  slipped  from  the  carriage,  and  quick  the 
work  of  the  little  maid  was  done. 

And  Dot's  poor  dolly  was  in  a  dress,  the  pret- 
tiest under  the  sun ! 

Gold  and  silver,  satin  and  g-auze,  stockings 
and  bright  blue  shoes. 

And  money,  as  much  in  her  pocket  put,  as  a 
doll  in  a  year  could  use. 

Then  away,  with  a  smile  that  almost  laughed, 

so  great  was  the  giver's  glee. 
She  went,  with  many  a  backward  look,  and 

said  "  I's  afraid  she'll  see ! 
Hurry  up  Tom,  mamma!  "  and  quick  away  to 

their  palace  home  they  flew. 
While  Dot  was  dreaming-  a  wonderful  dream, 

of  fairies  and  Dolly,  too. 

They  had  satin  dresses  and  gauzy  wings,  all 

speckled  with  drops  of  gold ; 
They  danced  in  troops  on  the  lilac  leaves,  and 

a  leaf  would  a  dozen  hold; 
And  Dolly  was  dancing-  -ndth  all  her  might,  in 

the  prettiest  dress  of  all. 
And  spangled  wings,  when  up  sprang-  Dot, 

afraid  lest  her  pet  should  fall. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  merrily  laughed,  in 

happiness  and  surprise. 
As  Dolly  dressed  in  her  fairy  best,  looked  into 

her  wondering  eyes. 
"  O  mamma,  what  shall  I  do?  "  cried  Dot,  in  a 

comic  tone  of  dismay, 
"  My  Dolly  has  borrowed  a  fairy's  clothes,  and 

the  fairies  have  runnedaway! 

"I's  afraid  she's  been  naughty  and  stealed  — 

but  then  I  don't  most  think  she  would; 
I  guess  they  did  it  o'  purpose,  cos  my  Dolly's 

so  awful  good ! 
Yon  pitty,  sweet  girl!  I'll  let  you  wear 'em 

awhile,  I  guess,  and  then. 
If  they  wants  'em  ever,  we'll  give  'em  back, 

when  the  fairies  come  again!  " 

Well,  that  was  a  long,  long  time  ago  —  sweet 

Dot  Is  a  woman  grown. 
And  little  ones  gather  to  hear  her  tell  a  tale 

of  her  childhood  flown ; 
And  many  a  story  she  tells  at  eve,  but  nicest 

of  all  she  knows 
Is  the  one  that  tells  of  Dot  and  her  doll  that 

borrowed  the  fairy's  clothes. 
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DR.  THOMAS  W.  GORDON. 

The  poems  of  Di-.  Gordon  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively from  time  to  time  in  tlie  periodical 


press.    He  practices  his  profession  at  Georg-e- 
town,  Ohio,  where  he  is  very  popular. 


BATTLE  SONG. 
From  the  ancient  igneous  mountain,  from  the 
everlasting-  lillls, 
Where  the  God  of  host  was  present  to  his 
people  on  the  morn. 
Where  the  weary  thunders  crashed  to  earth 
and  the  vivid  lightning-  kills,— 
The  truth  arrayed  in  battle's  din,  anew  on 
earth  was  born. 
From  the  highest  crags  o'er  mount^ind  plain, 
it  flashed  a  glittering-  flame, 
A  sweeping-  power  within  itself,  the  essen- 
tial power  of  God, 
Which  to  the  poor  black  manacled  gives  a 
glorj-  and  a  name. 
Which  truth  has  'graved  on  human  hearts 
with  more  than  iron  rod. 

'Till  the  battling-  din  of  thousands  swept  o'er 
the  fields  and  coasts. 
All  along  the  deep  ravines,  and  on  the  flinty 
mountain's  path 
Cometh  heavy  tramp  of  armies,   almost  un- 
numbered hosts. 
As  the  messengers  of  heaven  sweeping  by 
in  lurid  wrath. 
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Oh,  'twas  glorious  to  behold  the  work,  though 
fearful  was  the  strife. 
Yet  no  fear  was  ever  borne  to  our  soldiers 
in  that  shock ; 
'Twas  the  work  of  the  ecstatic,  who  most  free- 
ly gave  his  life 
To  place  the   everlasting   truth  upon  the 
eternal  rock. 
Oh !  how  deep  we  felt  our  mission  when  the 
sulphurous  flame  arose 
Into  sheets,  and  streams,  and  flashes,  amid 
the  horrid  din. 
When  we  stood  as  God's  own  children  to  fight 
His  ancient  foes. 
Who  were  hurled  from  heaven's  battlements 
because  of  primal  sin. 


THE  GREAT  MASTER  POET. 
Far  back  of  the  ages,  when  time   was  un- 
known. 
And  the  substance  of  earth  was  in  primeval 
gloom. 
When  the  planets  were  formless  e'er  God  from 
His  throne 
Had  ordered  these  worlds  from  their  chaotic 
tomb. 
And  the  essence   of  matter  was  floating  in 
space. 
And  the  kingdom  of  God  had  no  kingdom  of 
grace ; 
Then  the  form  of  the  Master  left  heaven  and 
state. 
And  by  His  volition  all  things  did  create. 
Then   world    after   world    in    its   orbit   was 
placed. 
And  the  song  of  the  spheres  was  proclaimed 
near  and  fai". 
And  the  paths  of  the  planets  were  all  inter- 
laced. 
And  His  flat  gave  light  to  the  sun,  moon  and 
star. 
And  the  symphony  grand  its  wild  chorus  be- 
gan. 
Which  hence  should  be  learned  and  be  sung 
o'er  by  man ; 
Have  you  thought.  Oh  my  friends,  that  the 
poet  sublime. 
Was   the    Being-   creating    all   planets  and 
time? 

Have  you  dreamed  that  His  epics  are  written 
in  stone? 
That  His  lyrics  are  bathing  the  mountains 
in  mist? 
That  grandly  sublime  on  His  heavenly  throne. 

He  sang  the  first  note  that  did  ever  exist? 
A  harmony  swelling  with  rhythm  so  grand. 
That   it  echoes   e'en  now  over  oceans  and 
land? 
And  surges  through  space  as  it  has  all  these 
years. 
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And  is  known  among  men  as  the  song  of  the 
spheres. 
Yet  a  lyric  as  grand  you  may  see  in  the  night. 
When  auroras  are  spanning  the  archway  of 
heaven, 
And   dancingly  quivering  in  the  raylets  of 
light 
As  if  the  north  fields  to  the  flame  God  were 
given, 
And  too  when  the  storm-clouds  have  darkened 
the  scene. 
And  the  wind  drives  them  hurling  in  black- 
est of  green. 
And  the  brow  of  the  night  on  its  fillet  of  gray 

Is  dazzled  by  flashes  of  lightning  in  play. 
Did  you  think  Him  a  poet,  the  teacher  sub- 
lime. 
Of  all  of  earth's  poets,  and  those  who  shall 
be? 
The  Creator  of  worlds   and  the  founder  of 
time? 
That  His  lyrics  comprise  both  the  land  and 
the  sea? 
That  His  songs  of  the  universe  swell  and  pro- 
long. 
Attracting   aU    spheres    into   harmonious 
song? 
And  that  only  can  man  as  a  poet  be  known 
When  he  gathers  his  songs  from  that  har- 
monic zone? 
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HARRIETTE  G.PEKNELL. 

Born  :  Brunswick,  Me. 
The  productions  of  Miss  Pennell  have  been 
published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Budget, 
Cottage  Hearth  and  other  prominent  literary 
publications.  She  resides  in  the  old  historic 
town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  where  she  is  well  known 
and  admired.  Miss  Pennell  is  represented  in 
the  Poets  of  Maine. 

THE  ORIOLE. 
Hark,  'tis  the  oriole's  song. 

Sweet,  worshipful,  deep  in  delight ; 
There's  a  spell  divine  In  the  radiant  voice, 

Outbreaking  from  morn  till  night! 
O  sweet  in  the  flush  of  dawn 

Comes  the  golden  melody ; 
And  for  lonely  shadows  no  place  is  found 

In  the  message  he  sings  to  me ! 
Then  the  voice  like  a  spirit  floats 

And  breathes  on  the  charmed  air ; 
Till  the  long  spring  days  more  blissful  seem, 

And  the  sunny  Avorld  more  fair. 
O  creatures  of  life  and  beauty! 

O  voice  divine  and  dear ! 
We  know  when  we   hear  thy   sweet   notes 
ring. 

That  the  perfect  summer's  near  1 


MRS.  FRA^'CES  KKAPP. 

Born:  Pabius,  N.Y.,  1854 
This  lady  was  married  in    1871    to  Edward 
Knapp,  and  now  resides  with  her  husband 


MRS.  FRANCES  KNAPP. 

and  children  in  Spartansburgh.Pa.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  local  press  generally. 

OUR  MOTHERS. 
Do  the  children  of  to-day 

Love  and  reverence  tlieir  mother? 
Do  they  think  the  love  she  gives  them 

Could  be  given  by  another? 
If  they  loved  their  mother  truly 

Could  they  have  that  look  of  scorn? 
Could  their  lips  frame  cruel  speeches 

At  noonday  night  and  morn? 
Ah,  dear  children,  little  think  you 

Of  the  hearts  you  now  are  breaking; 
Of  the  misery  and  sorrow 

That  for  mothers  you  are  making. 
Kind  words  and  loving  glances 

For  our  mothers  every  day. 
Will  dispel  the  gloom  and  sadness, 

And  brighten  all  their  way. 
Then  while  mothers  still  are  with  us. 

Let  us  love  them  more  and  more; 
Help  them  bear  their  burdens  daily. 

Till  with  us  they  are  no  more. 
Then  for  us  they  will  be  waiting. 

Over  on  the  other  sliore; 
And  with  joy  they  will  greet  us, 

When  our  trials  here  are  o'er. 
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HENRY  ED.  NOTHOMB. 

Born  :  Eockford,  III.,  Oct.  10, 1865. 

In  1887  Mr.  Nothomt)  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  state  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls,  with 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  and  bache- 
lor of  didactics.  He  was  at  once  granted  his 
state  certificate,  and  assumed  principalship 
of  schools  in  one  of  the  towns  of   his    native 


HENRY    ED.  NOTHOMB. 


State.  Prof.  Nothomb  subsequently  instruct- 
ed in  rhetoric,  literature  and  oratory  in  the 
Iowa  institutes,  and  is  now  filling  a  good  po- 
sition in  the  schools  of  western  Illinois. 
Elected  alumnal  poet  of  the  Iowa  state  normal 
school  in  1887,  he  has  since  that  time  gained 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  prominent  poet  and 
writer. 


AT  REST. 
What  mean  these  chiseled  words,  "At  Rest,' 

Upon  the  marble  pure  and  white? 
What  wearied  mourners  are  addressed. 

What  loving  hand  the  words  did  write? 
O,  winds  that  sigh  above  the  dead, 
O,  flowers  that  softly  bow  the  head, 
O,  leaves  that  rustle  'neatli  my  tread. 

What  mean  these  words,  «'At  Rest?" 

"They  mean.  Life's  stormy  voyage  o'er. 
And  anchored  safe  the  storm-tossed  soul. 

They  mean  that  death  can  come  no  more. 
No  more  can  tyrant  sin  control. 


S- 


They  mean  that  now.  Life's  danger  past. 
The  soul  has  found  its  home  at  last. 
Secure  from  tempest  and  from  blast, 

Commingling  with  the  Blest." 
Ah!  can  it  be  this  simple  phrase. 

Engraved  with  earnest  Christian  zeal, 
A  solace  to  the  heart  conveys 

Lilie  mystic  inspiration  real? 
And  yet  it  does.    To  countless  hearts 
This  simple  phrase  its  faith  imparts,— 
Pure  messenger  with  heavenly  darts. 

Glad  sign  of  lasting  Rest. 
"At  Rest,"— king,  emperor  and  pope. 

Philosopher  and  hero  brave, 
"At  Rest,"— the  young  with  ardent  hope: 

In  sepulchre  and  briny  grave. 
All  hearts  must  feel  the  icy  blow 
Of  Death's  cold  hand,  all  mortal's  foe. 
And  homes  and  nations  sure  must  know 

The  sacred  words,  «.At  Rest." 
Full  well  their  meaning  I  have  learned. 

Imparted  to  the  troubled  soul. 
Full  weU  the  deeper  thought  discerned 

Where  darkest  waves  of  sorrow  roll. 
Through  summer's  bloom  and  winter's  snow. 
While  countless  ages  come  and  go. 
The  dead  sleep  on,  nor  sorrow  know. 

Eternal  is  their  rest. 
How  like  a  light  before  concealed. 

Death's  halo  flashes  o'er  the  mind. 
While  Faith  and  Hope  are  both  revealed 

And  troubled  souls  become  resigned. 
For  in  the  new  light  we  can  see 
The  grandeur  of  eternity. 
The  hallowing  transcendency 

Of  faithful  souls  "At  Rest." 


THE  KING  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 
Though  the  night  was  dark  and  the  wintry 

blast  swept  widely  o'er  land  and  sea. 
And  the  leafless  trees  whose  branches  tossed 

like  giants,  bold  and  free. 
Stood  bleak  and  bare  In  the  fields  alone,  and 

shook  like  a  mountain  reed. 
While  the  darkened  clouds  hung  lower  still ; 

and  the  mad  winds  shrieked  in  their 

speed; 
Tliough   the   ocean's   waves   were  lashed  to 

foam,  and  echoed  a  hollow  roar 
As  they  madly  leaped  in  their  furious  course, 

and  dashed  on  the  rocky  shore,— 
Yet  the  city  was  lighted,  and  voices  gay  could 

be  heard  in  the  halls  within. 
And  the  distant  tread  of  a  mighty  host  sounds 

clear  through  the  stormy  din. 
The  streets  are,  crowded,  the  jostling  throng 

moves  on  toward  the  city's  gates. 
And  there  in  the  cold  and  furious  storm,  as  a 

unit  it  patiently  waits. 
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For  their  ruler,  the  king-,  comes  home  to-night 

to  dine  in  the  palace  grand, 
And  the  people  are  eager,—  I  know  not  why, 

to  he  blessed  hy  a  royal  hand. 
Thus  with  regal   splendors   they   hail   their 

chief,  and  guide   him    with   many    a 

shout. 
While  the  city's  gates  on  their  hinges  turn, 

and  the  storm  rages  on  without. 

Far  out  on  the  rough  and  rugged  road,  that 

winds  through  the  forest  bare, 
A  wandering  child,  a  beggar  maid,  with  form 

and  features  fair, 
Tramps  on  through  the  snows  that  quickly 

drift  in  each  winding  path  and  lane. 
And  with  failing  strength  endeavors  thus  to 

follow  the  mighty  train. 
The  way  is  long  and  the  night  is  dark,  and  her 

courage  is  failing  fast. 
But  with  efforts  renewed  she  pushes  to  the 

city's  gates  at  last. 
The  sentinels  stand  by  their  posts  alone,  and 

frown  on  the  wanderer  fair, 
"  The  gates  are  closed  for  the  night,"  they  say, 

"none  others  must  enter  there." 
"  But  oh,"  plead  the  little  shivering  waif,  as 

she  shrank  from  the  awful  storm, 
"T  fear  the  darkness,— the  fields  are  cold, 

while  the  city  is  light  and  warm, 
Pray,  sir,  may  I  enter?"— the  quivering  lip 

her  silent  doubts  betrayed,— 
"  Our  King  gave  orders,"  the  leader  said,  "  his 

orders  must  be  obeyed." 
Thus  out  in  the  blinding  storms  of  night  with 

her  puny  strength  she  went. 
While  the  wintry  winds  through  the  forest 

moaned,  and  the  tree-tops  swayed  and 

bent. 
Alone  in  the  chilling  storms  of  night  with  no 

protection  near. 
To  wander  far  from  the  homes  of   men  with 

their  hearths  and  homelike  cheer. 
Far,  far  from  the  home  she  once  had  known 

ere  her  life  was  a  fatal  blight. 
And  the  cruel  hearts  of  unyielding  men  had 

doomed  her  to  wander  at  night; 
Far,  far  from  the  home  she  once  had  loved  ere 

the  curse  of  the  demon.  Drink, 
Had  left  her  to  battle  the  world  alone  or 

under  its  influence  sink. 
Down  in  the  snows  the  Beggar  knelt  and  with 

fingers  benumbed  and  bare, 
She  clasped  her  hands  as  she  used  to  do  when 

she  knelt  with  her  mother  at  prayer: 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 

Thy  name," 
The  pale  lips  quivered,  her  voice  grew  weak, 

and  tears  to  the  blue  eyes  came,— 
"  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,"—  no 

more  could  the  pale  lips  say. 


But  there  in  her  winding  sheet  of  snow,  like 

an  angel,  pure,  she  lay. 
The  sun  rose  clear  on  the  scene  next  morn, 

and  they  found  her  frozen  there. 
Her  tattered  mantle  around  her  drawn,  and 

her  hands  still  clasped  in  prayer. 
And  they  made  her  a  grave  in  the  pauper's 

field,-  in  her  tattered  shroud  she  was 

laid. 
And  they  buried  her  there  without  tears  or 

prayer,  she  was  'Only  a  Beggar  Maid.' 
But  with  tolling  bells  they  buried  the  King, 

who  had  died  ere  the  feast  was  o'er, 
And  they  crowded  mourufuUj^  round  his  bier 

to  kiss  the  sword  that  he  wore ; 
And  his  tomb  was  decked   with   the   fairest 

flowers,  from  the  sunnj-  lauds  afar. 
While  ihey  spoke  of  the  laurels  he  had  won  in 

the  heats  of  a  cruel  war. 

Lo !  the  scenes  have  changed,  and  a   vision 

grand  presents  itself  to  view : 
A  peaceful  lane  with  flowers  strewn,  spark- 
ling like  a  diamond  dew. 
And  a  gate  of  pearls  on  its  hinges  hangs, — 

hinges  of  purest  gold, 
While  the  sweetest  music  is  heard  afar, —  too 

sweet  for  earth  to  behold. 
Down  the  broad  valley  of  Peace    and   Light 

two  wanderers  seem  to  have  strayed. 
And  they  straightway  seek  the  gates  of  pearl, 

—  the  King  and  the  Beggar  Maid ; 
The  King  with  his  firm,  majestic  tread,  the 

Maid  in  her  tattered  gown 
Walk  side  by  side  in  the  quiet  lane  that  leads 

to  the  golden  town. 
The  King  knocks  loudly  at  the  gates,  but  un- 
heeded he  turns  away. 
While  an  angel   in    radiant    robes   of  light, 

beckons  the  Beggar  to  stay. 
No  longer  the  gates  against  her  close,  but  the 

portals  are  opened  wide. 
On  a  roseate  cloud  she  drifts  away  with  the 

angel  at  her  side. 
Her  tattered  gown  is  now  exchanged  for  a 

garment  of  spotless  white. 
While  a  golden  crown  adorns  her  head,  spai'k- 

ling  with  diamonds  bright, 
A  harp  of  the  purest  and  finest  gold  sends 

forth  its  notes  so  rare. 
And  I  know  by  her  sweet,  celestial  look  that 

the  place  must  be  Heaven  there. 

'Tis  ever  thus  in  the  courts  of  men,  the  poor 

must  neglected  go, 
While  the  rich  are  idly  feasted  and  fed  with 

the  pomp  of  a  worldly  show ; 
But  in  those  Heavenly  courts  above,   where 

virtues  are  arrayed, 
The  grandest  King  has  no  higher  rank  than 

the  humblest  Beggar  Maid. 
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ROBERT  WHITTET. 

Born  :  Perth,  Scotland,  1829. 
At  an  early  age  Robert  learned  the  printing- 
trade,  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
in  his  native  town.  In  1869  he  purchased  a 
plantation  of  some  four  hundred  acres  in 
Virginia,  close  by  the  old  city  of  Williams- 
burg-, but  the  venture  proved  a  disaster  and 
he  retreated  to  his  old  occupation  in  the  city 


ROBERT    ^yHITTET. 

of  Richmond,  where  he  is  now  a  member  of 
the  printing  and  publishing-  house  of  Whittet 
&  Sheppersou.  Mr.  Whittet  is  possessed  of 
poetical  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  and  he 
owns  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  title  of  a 
true  poet.  In  1854  he  married  Miss  Jane  Ait- 
chison,  to  whose  self-denying  virtues  he  dedi- 
cated The  Brighter  Side  of  Suffering-,  publish- 
ed in  1883,  a  superb  volume  of  poems  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


A  PRELUDE. 

One  linnet's  note  the  more  or  less 

Within  the  wildwood's  minstrelsy. 
Can  neither  raise  nor  aught  depress 

The  sense  of  joyous  revelry. 
And  yet  each  linnet  from  the  spray 

His  swelling  notes  melodious  ilings. 
And  pipes  his  own  sweet  roundelay 

Heedless  how  another  sings. 
He  has  a  song  'tis  his  to  sing. 

And  that  he  sings  right  earnestly, 


And  waiteth  not  for  anything 

To  urge  his  heart  to  minstrelsy. 
The  skylark  sings  where  bliss  belongs. 

That  song  an  ampler  field  be  given; 
Takes  to  the  clouds  his  seraph  songs  — 

Throws  half  to  earth  and  half  to  heaven. 
And  some  sweet  songster,  near  alight 

On  thorny  perch,  amid  the  throng, 
Gives  to  the  passing  heart  delight. 

And  cheers  it  with  a  joyous  song. 
So  are  the  songs  that  poets  sing 

Within  secluded  quiet  retreat. 
But  single  echoed  notes,  that  bring 

Their  quota  for  a  choir  complete. 
Each  pipes  his  own  peculiar  strain, 

On  artful  lute  or  simple  reed. 
And  sings,  and  sings,  and  sings  again, 

To  satisfy  his  own  heart's  need. 
Yet  may  some  raptured  thought  out-reach 

Far,  far  the  poet's  dream  above. 
And  some  faint  wavering  heart  beseech 

To  deeds  of  grace,  and  hope,  and  love. 
To  sing  has  given  one  heart  employ. 

And  thus  did  end  enough  fulfill; 
But  if,  resung,  another's  joy 

Is  more  enlarged,  'twere  better  still. 
And  so,  self -pleased,  I  give  the  song 

That's  kept  my  own  past  clear  and  bright. 
If  that,  perchance,  some  other  tongue 

May  lift  the  lilt,  and  find  delight. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DAISY. 

Long  had  sunk  the  light  of  day. 

When,  prostrate  on  the  cold,  green  sod, 
Within  Gethsemane,  there  lay. 

Disconsolate,  the  Son  of  God. 
With  bitter  sighs  His  bosom  heaved. 

In  sorrow's  voice  He  cried  aloud. 
Till,  torn  with  grief.  His  heart  relieved 

Itself  with  sweat  of  crimson  blood. 
Down  from  His  quivering  brow  it  fell, 

A  dropping  stream  upon  the  ground; 
And  long  that  spot  could  passers  tell. 

So  bare  amid  the  green  around. 
And  autumn  came,  and  spring-time's  show- 
ers. 

And  summer's  zephyrs  softly  blew. 
Yet  on  that  spot  no  other  flowers 

Save  some  sweet  mountain  daisies  grew. 
And  as  each  raised  its  drooping  head. 

Its  serrate  fringe  was  crimson  dyed: 
Memorial  of  the  tears  He  shed. 

And  of  the  hour  to  blood  He  sighed. 
As  in  salvation's  world-wide  flo^y. 

The  heaven-inspired  apostle  band, 
First  to  God's  chosen  people  go. 

And  then  abroad  to  every  land; 
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So  from  that  spot  the  daisy  bears 
To  all  the  world  a  message  iDrief : 

The  crimson  of  its  f  ring-e  declares 
The  story  of  the  Savior's  grief. 


m- 


THE  BRIGHTER  SIDE  OF  SUFFERING. 

EXTRACTS. 

Forgiveness !  —  grace  benignant !  —  what  were 

life 
On  earth  without  thine  antidote  to  hate ! 
And  heaven  could  offer  but  a  barren  bliss 
That   stayed   thy  cleansing-  of  the  darkened 

past. 
Or  kept  recorded  unforgotten  sins; 
And  in  the  vast  Beyond,  where  no  permit 
To  enter  can  be  given  thee,  who  may  guage 
The  depths  of  life's  eternal  agony. 
Because,  through  cycles  of  immensity. 
No  mind  dare  raise  one  thought  of  hope  or 

thee? 
Thou  art  a  flower  planted  by  Love's  gracious 

hand 
Within  heaven's  garden,  and  ere  bursLs  its 

buds. 
The  same  Hand  plucks  them,  that  Himself 

may  bear 
To  earth,  and  let  them  blossom  fuller  there. 
And    give   their   fragrance    unto    doubting' 

hearts; 
And  men  receive  it  as  a  proffered  gift, 
Smile  in  its  hallowed  joyousness  of  peace, 
But  yet  forget  to  plant  its  scions  anew. 
That  they  themselves  may  have  the  flowers  to 

g-ift. 

The  chrysalis,  in  inert  silence  wrapped. 
Shows  not  the  g-olden-tinted  wings  within, 
Until  the  summer's  resurrecting  power 
Gives  the  freed  prisoner  unbounded  flight: 
And   so,    methinks,    that   when,  in   anxious 

moods. 
We  speculate  on  life's  uncertain  Tang's, — 
The  hazard  of  our  daily  walk  —  the  loss. 
The  gain  —  so  great  to-day,  so  small  to-mor- 
row— 
The  hopes  so  bright  that  end  so  oft  in  blight, 
The  weariness  and  care,  the  grief  and  pain, 
The  poverty,  the  mourning,  and  the  tears. 
And  at  the  last  the  coffin  and  the  shroud. 
The    grassy   hillock,    and   the    churchyard's 

rest, — 
Our  minds  should  reason  that  there  must  be 

found 
Some  compensation  for  the  sufferings  borne 
Throughout    life's    journey,— some    lasting 

solace 
Other  than  those  fleeting  hours  can  give, — 
Some  balm  to  heal  the  woundings,  quell  the 

pain, — 
Some  recompense  to  fill  the  voids  of  loss; 


And  therefore  are  we  but  as  sowers  here. 
Scattering  seed  from  which  we'll  garner  grain. 
Or  laborers  busy  in  the  Master's  work. 
Soon  to  be  called  to  get  the  wages  due; 
And  we  may  deem  death's  long  and  dreamless 

sleep 
But  as  the  folding  into  chrysalis  rest,  [ed 

From  whence,  in  season,  we  will  burst,  array- 
In  garments  fitted  for  iramortal  life. 

Life  flits  like  measured  music  day  by  day 
From  instruments  which  halt-trained  players 

play, 
With  many  notes  that  mar  the  symphony. 
Yet  on  the  whole  right  pleasant  harmony. 
In  merry  mood  one  would  too  fain  employ 
The  thrilling  alto  of  hilarious  joy; 
And  in  our  toiling  hours  the  world's  refrain 
Lilts  in  the  tenor's  euphony  of  strain ; 
Audcharity  — life's  sweetest  lullaby- 
Breathes  forth  its  blessings  as  a  melody ; 
But  'tis   life's   sorrow  — 'tis   its   suffering  — 

brings 
The  heart,  that  "  wondrous  harp  of  thousand 

strings," 
Its  mellow  bass  —  the  deep  sonorous  tone 
That  softens  all  the  parts  to  unison. 
And  yields  the  sweetly  plaintive  minor  note. 
That  soothes  the  troubled  soul,  and  helps  to 

float, 
Like  -^olian  murmurs  on  the  summer  air. 
One's  thoughts  to  heavenly  regions   calm  and 
air. 

Life  unto  each  is  measured  off  and  given. 
The  bounds  all  circumscribed  and  fitly  set. 
Not  as  the  strength  that  animates  the  arm. 
Nor   as  the    nerve  that   steels  the  aspiring 

heart; 
But  as  the  Master's  first  intent  demands. 
And  his  injected  purpose  has  been  gained: 
So  is  the  beautj'  of  our  lives  enhanced 
A  thousand  fold,  because  with  God  we  work. 
For  God  we  labor ;  —  His  eternal  will 
Deputes  the  agent  for  his  special  part 
In  building  uj)  heaven's  glory,  and  its  King's: 
And  that  accomplish'd,  be  it  but  to  add 
One  atom  to  the  architect's  design. 
Life  is  exhausted  of  its  God-given  aim ; 
And  as  the  laborers  when  their  task  is  done. 
Receive  the  promised  penn5'  of  reward. 
Each  one  must  pass,  as  night's  dark  shadows 

close. 
Into  the  Master's  presence,  and  receive  — 
Wages  enough !  —  His  welcoming  "welldone!" 


EXTRACT. 

For  true  it  is,  may  we  refine 
The  character  by  nature  rude, — 

Its  evil  make  the  heart  to  tine. 
Or  cause  it  minister  to  good. 
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EARL  MARBLE. 

Born:  Ohio. 
In  his  youth  Earl  Marble  -svorked  at  setting 
type  on  some  of  the  leading  newspapers,  and 
later  this  journalist  edited  a  humorous 
publication,  American  Punch.  In  1880  he  be- 
came editor  of  Folio,  a  musical  journal, 
which  position  he  held  for  seven  years.    He 


EAKL  MARBLE. 

has  contributed  much  in  stories,  verse  and 
sketch  to  the  Independent,  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, Appleton's  Journal,  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine,Detroit  Free  Press  and  other  publications. 
In  addition  to  his  published  operettas,  songs 
etc.,  he  has  written  a  musical  comedy.  Mr. 
Marble  is  at  at  present  editor  or  the  Lead- 
ville  Herald-Democrat. 


®. 


"A  HOUSE   NOT    MADE    WITH  HANDS.' 
"  Abijah  Dunn;    Abijah  Dunn ! 

Where  art  thou  this  bright  Summer  morn? 
Awake  and  greet  the  i-ising  sun. 

Whose  rays  both  earth  and  sky  adorn." 
Beneath  his  porch,  since  toddling  child, 

I  oft  had  lingered  for  awhile. 
Charmed  by  his  glance,  as  woman's  mild, 

And  more  than  woman's  sweet  smile. 


"Abijah  Dunn!    Abijah  Dunn!' 

So  shot  a  summons  through  the  air 
Long  hours  before  my  later  one 

To  see  the  sun's  bright  rising  glare. 
"Abijah  Dunn!"    This  summoned  him 

To  greater  glory  than  the  sun's. 
Spilled  over  the  horison's  rim. 

As  up  the  sky  he  glowing  runs. 

"  Abijah  Dunn !"    The  midnight  bleak 

Stood  still  a  moment  as  the  Voice 
Came  down  the  old  man's  soul  to  seek. 

And  bear  to  realms  where  all  rejoice. 
"  Abijah  Dunn  1"    The  hovel  dark 

Brief  moments  surged  with  spirit  light, 
And  then,  forever,  cares  that  cark 

Were  drowned  in  blisses  that  requite. 

"  Abijah  Dunn !  came  higher  up ! 

Thine  earthly  house  meets  not  thy  needs; 
Dire  want  has  filled  thine  earthly  cup. 

But  heaven's  o'erflows  with  souls  of  deeds. 
Thine  earthly  hut  possessions  built. 

Of  which,  alas!  but  poor  thy  part; 
Thy  heavenly  house,  with  richest  gift 

Adorned,  is  built  of  what  thou  art. 

"  Abijah,  great  Jehovah's  son  !— 

For  such  thy  name's  significance  — 
Thy  father,  here,  Abijah  Dunn, 

Hath  kept  thee  an  inheritance. 
And  taken  from  thy  life  below 

A  thought  or  act,  as  love  did  warm, 
Its  walls  to  deck ;  as  thou  didst  grow, 

Its  shape  enlarged  to  grander  form. 

"  Abijah  Dunn !    Abijah  Dunn ! 

That  window  toward  morn's  brightest  skies. 
The  glass-like  diamonds  in  the  sun, 

Came  when  thou  bidst  one  hopeless  rise, 
And  turn  his  gaze  to  glory's  realm ; 

And  yon  bright  room,  so  sweet  within. 
Grew  like  Aladdin's  when  life's  helm. 

Thou  seized,  and  steered  from  shoals  of  sin. 

"  Abijah  Dunn !  dost  thou  recall 

A  smile  that  dried  a  poor  child's  tears? 
That  smile,  a  picture  on  the  wall. 

Will  sing  of  sunshine  through  long  years. 
Eememberest  thou  a  fallen  one. 

Long  since  returned  to  kindly  dust. 
With  whom  thou  shared,  Abijah  Dunn, 

When  others  sneered,  thine  only  crust; 

"  From  tears  of  thankfulness  she  shed 

Grew  trees  whose  fruits  like  pearls  catch 
light, 
And  o'er  the  walks  that  thou  wilt  tread 

Dispel  forever  aught  like  night, 
And  throw  their  gleam  to  towers  that  grew 

When  aspiration  with  thee  dwelt. 
And  windows  catching  heaven's  blue 

When  eyes   looked   whence  the  suppliant 
knelt. 
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"  Abijah  Dunn!  thy  home  is  here, 

'  Not  made  with  hands,'  but  builded,  lo ! 
Above  earth's  labors,  year  by  year. 

As  thou  didst  toward  fulfillment  gTOw." 
Ah !  blest  at  last  whose  lives  be  true! 

And  sad  those  lost  in  earthly  rust ! 
Those  "  builded  better  than  they  knew," 

And  these  find  but  decaj'  and  dust. 


CALLIE  L.  BONNEY-MARBLE. 

Born  :  Peoria,  III. 

This  lady  has  written  a  great  many  poems, 
stories  and  sketches  for  the  Voice  of  Masonry 
and  Family  Magazine,  Youth's  Companion, 
Wide  Awake,  Boston  Transcript,  Living 
Church,  Chicago  Times,  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
leading  periodicals  of  America.     Two  prose 


CALLIE  L.   BOXNEV-MARBLE. 

works  from  her  pen,  'SVit  and  Wisdom  of  Bul- 
wer  and  Wisdom  and  Eloquence  of  Webster, 
have  been  highly  praised  by  the  press.  In  1889 
she  was  married  at  San  Francisco  to  Earl 
Marble,  a  well-known  poet  and  journalist.  As  a 
writer  of  prose  and  verse  Mrs.  Marble  is  gain- 
ing a  national  reputation. 


ee- 


AN  EASTER  CUSTOM. 
I  met  her  Easter  morning 
In  the  old  cathedral  isle. 


And,  early  at  the  service. 
She  gave  me  bow  and  smile. 

The  sexton  old  had  vanished. 

The  organist  asleep ; 
I  asked  if  ancient  customs 

It  were  not  well  to  keep. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  gravely  answered; 

"To  which  do  you  refer?" 
i>To  one  the  Greeks  now  practice; 

'Tis  pleasing  I  aver." 

"  Oh !  something  quaint  and  olden ! 

And  could  we  do  it  here?  " 
Slyly  I  glanced  about  us. 

And  saw  no  one  was  near. 

•'  I  think  we  might,"  I  answered; 

Eor  how  could  I  resist? 
I  wonder  if  the  preacher 

Knew  some  one  had  been  kissed ! 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
The  golden  gleam  of  the  western  sun 

In  a  flood  of  amber  light. 
Streamed  softly  in  at  the  window,  where 

It  lingered  to  say  good-night. 

And  slowly,  sweetly  the  vesper  bell 

Rang  out  in  the  evening  air. 
While  floating  upward  the  music  came 

Like  the  sound  of  an  angel's  prayer. 

Then  over  the  misty  clouds  of  pearl. 

In  a  glorious  wave  of  light. 
The  daylight  faded  from  earth  away. 

And  was  lost  in  the  starry  night. 

And  clearly,  softly  the  day  went  home, 
With  its  record  of  joy  and  pain,— 

Written  in  shadow  or  gleaming  light. 
The  eternal  loss  and  gain. 


UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 
I  stood  beneath  the  mistletoe, 

Nay,  do  not  chide  me ! 
How  should  I  know  that  one  would  come 

And  stand  beside  me? 

How  should  I  know  that  he  would  claim 

The  forfeit  from  me? 
To  surmise  even  such  a  thing 

Would  ill  become  me. 

And  then  you  know  the  Christmas  song. 
Of  "  Peace,  good  will  toward  men," 

Kept  running  through  my  mind,  mayhap 
Obscuring  mental  ken. 

The  circumstance,  not  I,  to  blame 

That  there  should  be  I  trow, 
A  kiss,  a  vow,  a  promised  bride 

Beneath  the  mistletoe. 
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MRS.  DORCAS  FOSTER  COOKE. 

Born:  Somerset  Co.,  Me.,  May  25, 1839. 
Mrs.  Cooke  is  a  resident  of  Oconto,  Wis., 
"where   her  husband    is    a   uurserj-man   and 
farmer.    Since  her   twentieth  year  the  pro- 


.  IKlliCAS  FOSTER  COOKE. 

ductions  of  this  ladj-  have  appeared  more  or 
less  in  tlie  periodical  press.  In  1888  she  pub- 
lished, In  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ellen 
Jenkins,  a  neat  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Memories,  a  work  that  has  been  well  and 
favorably  received. 


^- 


DEOPS  OF  DEW. 

Radiant  spark  of  trembling-  lightj. 

Little  silver  spray; 
The  spear  of  knot  grass'  shining  brig-ht 

In  gorgeous  array. 
As  diamond  bright  it  does  entrance, 

The  various  rays  combine. 
Garnet  and  topas  at  a  glance. 

With  violets  do  entwine. 

Yes,  there's  the  ruby's  clearest  hue, 

And  amethyst  so  gay. 
And  sapphires  ever  changing  too. 

The  emerald ;  but  stay. 
It  all  in  one  bright  rainbow  seems. 

And  by  the  breezes  tossed. 
Like  sudden  gleams  on  life's  dark  stream. 

Is  quickly,  strangely  lost. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 
Indian  summer's  golden  days, 

Tho'  the  leaves  are  sere  and  brown, 
Tlie  lonely  heart  now  breathes  thy  praise, 

Blue-crested  jays  scream  thy  renown. 
Oh!  blest  incensed  reviving  air; 

Than  balmy  June's  most  perfumed  flower. 
That  lines  the  walks,  thou  art  more  fair, 

Indian  summer's  golden  hours. 
Indian  summer's  golden  hours. 

How  soft  thy  breeze  o'er  smoky  hill. 
Bears  autumn  leaves  and  wrecks  of  flowers. 

Ere  winters  breath  comes  cold  and  chill. 
I  love  thy  tints,  thy  sweet  perfume. 

Thy  dimmest  ray,  thy  loudest  tone ; 
Thy  voiceless  morn,  thy  mellow  moon, 

Indian  summer's  golden  day. 


HUBBARD  ALONZO  BARTON. 

BOBN :  Ckoydon,  N.  H.,  May  1, 1843. 
For  manj^  years  this  gentleman  held  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  of  schools.    In  18T9 
he  became  the  editor  and  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  N.  H.  Argus  and  Spectator. 


FLAG  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

O  flag  of  our  country  and  emblem  of  glory ! 
How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  shrine  thou 
infold. 
How  noble  the  deeds  enbalmed  in  thy  story, 

How  sacred  thy  trust  to  the  millons  untold. 
The  Royal  of  Britain  may  cause  admiration 
To  well  in  the  heart  of  the  Englishman's 
breast ; 
The  German  Inperial  point  admonition 
To  the  foe  that  would  dare  that  nation's 
behest. 
The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  have  a  far  grander 
meaning : 
They  stand  for  freedom  and  liberty's  law; 
For  learning  and  progress  and  Christ's  spirit 
gleaming. 
The  grand,  hailing  future  our  forefather's 
saw. 
They    tell    of    a    nation    whose    glory    and 
grandeur 
Are  known  in  remotest  abodes  of  the  earth, 
Whose  blessings  are  shed  on  the  poor  and  the 
stranger. 
As  well  as  the  rich  and  the  subjects  by  birth. 
Then  guard  ever  well  our  lov'd  ensign  of  free 
dom. 
Protect  tlie  proud  emblem  on  land  and  by 
sea, 
Sing  its  praises  in  song  and  hopeful  Te  Deum, 
And  long-  let  it  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the 
free. 
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MRS.  CLARA  KING-TAYLOR. 

Born  :  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  4, 1866. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1886  to  William  H. 
Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Weekly 
Press  Association,  and  resides  at  Eockville, 
Conn.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a  gifted  writer,  and  has 
gained  quite  a  reputation  as  an  author,  writ- 
ing- with  equal  success  both  poetry  and  prose. 
She  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  poetess 
and  writer  other  age  in  New  England. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

Hail  to  thee,  glowing  eastern  sun, 

Thou  king  of  light. 
Send  out  thy  gleams  o'er  us,  great  orb. 

Thy  rays  most  bright. 
Goddess  of  peace  and  union  fair. 

Wave  high  to-day 
The  banner  of  thy  freedom  strong. 

In  colors  gay. 
Shout  now  for  liberty  anew, 

Thy  anthems  swell ; 
One  hundred  years  and  'leven  ago 

Oppression  fell. 

Fathers  felt  the  fetters  loose. 

The  tyrant  quailed. 
He  dropped  the  sword  to  flight  no  more; 

Our  rights  prevailed. 
This  is  our  Independence  day. 

Reminder  dear 
Of  hours  when  faithful  hearts  fought  long 

Without  a  fear. 
They  loved  thy  true  and  noble  cause, 

Sweet  Liberty, 
May  we  in  every  future  year 

Be  true  to  thee. 


©- 


THE  PRESS. 
Genius,  wisdom,  wit  and  humor, 

Sparkle  in  the  timely  toast. 
As  they  grace  the  well-flUed  table. 

Which  the  Tontine  well  can  boast. 

The  Connecticut  Weekly  Press 

Might  honor  a  royal  board; 
Its  value  to  the  state  and  home 

Is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

To-day  the  Association 

Has  met;  and  this  its  object: 
Mutual  gain  and  protection; 

To  bless  the  Craft,  its  project. 

The  want  of  fraternal  concourse 
Will  no  longer  cloud  the  skies; 

The  light  of  growing  ambition 
Will  kindle  new  enterprise. 

Priendship,  strength  will  crown  the  union. 
Raise  the  standard  of  the  press 


As  a  preacher,  teacher,  power, 
In  the  field  of  usefulness. 

We  would  see  its  numbers  widen 
In  good  work  and  motive  pure ; 

Without  difference  or  envy. 
It  must  succeed  and  endure. 


REV.  TRUEMAN  S.  PERRY. 

Born:  Oxford,  Me.,  Dec.  20,1826. 
In  1861  Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  correspondent  for  the  Portland 
Press,  Transcript,  Washington  Chronicle  and 
other  papers.  In  1873  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Congrational  clergyman,  laboring  for  twelve 
years  at  Cumberland,  and  is  now  a  pastor  of 
the  above  demomiuation  at  Limerick,  Me.  He 
was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Hale. 


SILVER. 
Pive  and  twenty  j-ears  have  sped. 
Gentle  heart,  since  we  were  wed! 
Some  in  shade,  but  more  in  light, 
Some  bedimmed,  but  more  bedight; 
Pive  and  twenty  years  have  run 
Since  the  day  that  made  us  one. 

I  will  weave  a  simple  lay, 
Wifle  mine,  for  thee  to-day ; 
Glad  and  thankful  shall  it  be. 
Time  has  touched  us  sparingly; 
He  has  stolen  away  our  youth. 
He  has  left  us  love  and  truth. 

Loyal  faith  and  tender  love. 
Fortune's  golden  gifts  above. 
More  than  praise  of  sweetest  tongue. 
More  than  plaudits  said  or  sung; 
These  have  made  us  rich  alway. 
These  our  treasures  are  to-day. 

Blessings  on  thee,  gentle  wife, 
Who  hast  crowned  with  love  m j'  life. 
Shared  each  sorrow  and  annoy. 
Doubled  for  me  every  joy, 
Sweetness  of  the  sweet  lang  syne. 
Blessings  on  thee,  heart  of  mine. 

Unto  Him  whose  will  benign 
Made  thee  mine,  and  made  me  thine. 
Who  has  filled  our  lot  with  weal. 
Made  us  loving,  kept  us  leal. 
Kindly  led  us  on  our  way. 
Render  we  our  thanks  to-day. 

Thanks  to  God  for  years  gone  by. 
For  these  moments  now  that  fly ; 
May  He  guide  us  hand  in  hand. 
Journeying  toward  the  better  land, 
Keep  us  still  in  trust  and  love- 
Bring  us  to  the  home  above. 
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ALICE  W.  ROLLINS. 

Born:  Boston,  Mass.,  June  12, 1847. 
Alice  Wellington  was  taught  by  her  father, 
and  completed  her  studies  in  Europe.  She 
taught  for  several  years  in  Boston,  and  in  1876 
married  Daniel  M.  Rollins  of  New  York.  The 
Ring-  of  Amethyst  is  the  title  of  her  volume  of 
poems.    She  has  written  several  prose  works. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Linger,  O  day ! 
Let  not  thy  purple  haze 

Fade  utterly  away. 
The  Indian  summer  lays 
Her  tender  touch  upou  the  emerald  hills, 

Exquisite  thrills 
Of  delicate  gladness  fill  the  blue-veined  air. 

More  restful  even  than  rest. 
The  passionate  sweetness  that  is  everywhere. 

Soft  splendors  in  the  west 
Touch  with  the  charm  of  coming  changef  ulness 

The  yielding  hills. 

O  linger,  day ! 

Let  not  the  dear 
Delicious  languor  of  thy  dreamf  ulness 

Vanish  awayl 

Serene  and  clear. 
The  brooding  stillness  of  the  delicate  air. 
Dreamier  than  the  di-eamiest  depths  of  sleep 

Fall  softly  everywhere. 

Still  let  me  keep 
One  Uttle  hour  longer  tryst  with  thee, 

O  day  of  days ! 

Lean  down  to  me. 
In  tender  beauty  of  thy  amethyst  haze 

Upon  the  vine 
Rich  clinging  clusters  of  the  ripening  grape 

Hang  silent  in  the  sun, 

Butin  each  one  [wine. 

Beats  with  full  throb  the  quickening  purple 
Whose  pulse  shall  round  the  perfect  fruit  to 
shape. 

Too  dreamy  even  to  dreaii. 
T  hear  the  murmuri  jig  bee  and  gliding  stream ; 
The  singing  silence  of  the  afternoon, 
LulUng  my  yielding  senses  till  they  swoon 

Into  still  deeper  rest. 

While  soul  released  from  sense, 

Passionate  and  intense, 
With  quick  exultant  quiver  in  its  wings, 
Prophetic  longing  for  diviner  things. 

Escapes  the  unthinking  breast; 
Pierces  rejoicing  through  the  shining  mist. 
But  shrinks  before  the  keen,  cold  ether,  kissed 
By  burning  stars ;  delirious  foretaste 
Of  joys  the  soul  —  too  eager  in  its  haste 
.  To  grasp  ere  won  by  the  diviner  right      [bear. 
Of  birth  through  death  — is  far  too  weak  to 

Bathed  in  earth's  lesser  light. 
Slipping  down  slowly  through  the  shining  air. 
Once  more  it  steals  into  the  dreaming  breast. 


Praying  again  to  be  its  patient  guest. 

And  as  my  senses  wake, 
The  beautiful  glad  soul  to  take, 

The  twilight  falls: 

A  lonely  wood-thrush  calls 

The  day  away. 
"Where  hast  thou  been  to-day, 
O  soul  of  mine?  "   I  wondering  question  her. 
She  will  not  answer  while  the  light  winds  stir 
And  rustle  near  to  hear  what  she  may  say. 

Thou  needst  not  linger,  day ! 

My  soul  and  I 
Would  hold  high  converse  of  diviner  things 
Than  blossom  underneath  thy  tender  sky. 

Unfold  thy  wings; 
Wrap  softly  round  thyself  thy  delicate  haze. 
And  gliding  down  the  slowly  darkening  ways, 

Vanish  away ! 


JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

Born:  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 1837. 
After  receiving  an  academic  education,  John 
taught  school  eight  or  nine  years,  and  then  be- 
came a  journalist  in  New  York.  For  ten  years 
he  was  a  clei-k  in  the  treasury  department  at 
Washington,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
appointed  receiver  of  a  national  bank.  In  1874 
he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  devoting 
his  time  to  literature  and  fruit  culture,  except 
the  months  when  his  duties  as  bank-examiner 
called  him  away.  He  has  issued  several  vol- 
umes of  prose,  and  has  contributed  largely 
both  prose  and  verse  to  periodicals. 


WAITING. 

Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 

For  lo !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 
I  stay  mj^  haste,  I  make  delays. 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 
Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me : 
No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 

Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 
What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
Mj'  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 
The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 

The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height ; 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 

Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 
The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky: 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,   nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 
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HARRIET  p.  SPOFFORD. 

Born  :  Calais,  Me.,  April  3, 1835. 
In  her  youth  Harriet  was  taken  by  her  parents 
to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  which  has  ever  since 
been  her  home.  She  received  a  good  education, 
and  at  an  earlj-  age  contributed  to  the  story- 
papers  of  Boston,  earning  small  pay  with  a 
great  deal  of  labor.  Her  first  notable  hit  was 
a  sparkling  story  of  Parisian  life,  which  ap- 
peared in  1859  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  under 
the  title  of  In  the  Cellar;  and  from  that  day 
she  was  a  welcome  contributor,  of  both  poetrj' 
and  prose,  to  the  chief  periodicals  of  the  coun- 
try. A  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1882,  and 
Ballads  About  Authors  in  1888,  in  addition  to 
which  she  has  written  numerous  prose  works. 

MOTHER  MINE. 
When  by  the  ruddy  fire  I  spelled 

In  one  old  volume  and  another. 
Those  ballads  haunted  by  fair  women. 

One  of  them  always  seemed  my  mother. 
In  storied  song  she  dwelt,  where  dwell 

Strange  things  and  sweet  of  eld  and  eerie. 
The  foam  of  Binnorie's  bonny  mill-dams. 

The  bowing  birks,  the  wells  o'  Wearie. 
All  the  Queen's  Maries  she  did  know. 

The  eldritch  knight,  the  sisters  seven. 
The  lad  that  lay  upon  the  Lomonds 

And  saw  the  perch  play  in  Lochleven. 
Burd  Helen  had  those  great  gray  eyes. 

Their  rays  from  shadowj'  lashes  fliugmg; 
That  smile  the  winsome  bride  of  Yarrow 

Before  her  tears  were  set  to  singing. 
That  mouth  was  just  the  mouth  that  kissed 

Sir  Cradocke  under  the  green  mid  wood; 
Fair  Rosamond  was  tall  as  she  was 

In  those  fixed  fancies  of  my  childhood. 
And  when  she  sang  —  ah,  when  she  sang! 

Birds  are  less  sweet,  and  flutes  not  clearer  — 
In  ancient  halls  I  sr.w  the  minstrel. 

And  shapes  long  dead  arose  fo  hear  her! 
Darlings  of  song  I've  heard  since  then, 

But  no  such  voice  as  hers  was,  swelhng 
Like  bell- notes  on  the  winds  of  morning. 

All  angelhood  about  it  dwelling. 
No  more  ^vithin  those  regions  dim 

Of  rich  romance  my  thoughts  would  place  her, 
Her  life  itself  is  such  a  poem 

She  does  not  need  old  names  to  grace  her. 
Long  years  have  iled,  but  left  her  charm 

Smiling  to  see  that  years  are  fleeter. 
Those  baUads  are  as  sweet  as  ever, 

But  she  is  infinitely  sweeter. 
For  love,  that  shines  through  all  her  ways. 

Hinders  the  stealthy  hours  from  duty, 
A  soul  divinely  self-forgetful 

Has  come  to  blossom  in  her  beauty. 


While  the  low  brow,  the  silver  curl. 

The  twiUght  glance,  the  perfect  features. 
The  rose  upon  a  creamy  pallor. 

Make  her  the  loveUest  of  creatures. 
Now  with  the  glow  that  on  the  face 

Like  moonlight  on  a  flower  has  found  her. 
With  the  tone's  thrill,  a  faint  remoteness, 

Half  like  a  halo  hangs  around  her. 
Half  like  a  halo?  Nay,  indeed, 

I  never  saw  a  picture  painted  — 
Such  holy  work  the  years  have  rendered  — 

So  like  a  woman  that  is  sainted. 


COL.  THOMAS  W,  HIGGINSOX. 

Born:  Cajibridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1823. 
This  great  anti-slavist,  minister,  soldier,  and 
author  has  had  a  varied  career.  He  is  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  woman  suffrage  and  of  the 
higher  education  for  both  sexes.  He  has  con- 
tributed largelj-  to  current  literature,and  is  the 
author  of  a  score  or  more  volumes  of  prose, 
'oesides  editing  several  large  and  important 
works.  Col.  Higginson  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislatui-e  in  1880  and  1881, 
sei-ving  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  governor  at  the 
same  time;  and  in  1881-83  was  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education. 


DECORATION. 
manibus  date  lilia  plenis. 
Mid  the  flower-wreathed  tombs  I  stand 
Bearing  lilies  in  my  hand. 
Comrades!  in  what  soldier-grave 
Sleeps  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 
Is  it  he  who  sank  to  rest 
With  his  colors  round  his  breast? 
Friendship  makes  his  tomb  a  shrine ; 
Garlands  veil  it;  ask  not  mine. 
One  low  grave,  yon  trees  beneath. 
Bears  no  roses,  wears  no  wreath: 
Yet  no  heart  more  high  and  warm 
Ever  dared  the  battle-storm ; 
Never  gleamed  a  prouder  ej"e 
In  the  front  of  victory, 
Never  foot  had  firmer  tread 
On  the  field  where  hope  lay  dead. 
Than  are  hid  within  this  tomb. 
Where  the  untended  grasses  bloom; 
And  no  stone,  Avith  feigu'd  disti'ess. 
Mocks  the  sacred  loneliness. 
Youth  and  beauty,  dauntless  will. 
Dreams  that  life  could  ne'er  fulfill, 
Hei-e  lie  buried;  here  in  peace 
Wrongs  and  woes  have  found  release. 
Turning  from  my  comrades'  eyes. 
Kneeling  where  a  woman  lies, 
I  strew  lilies  on  the  grave 
Of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
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MARGA RET  MCRAE LACKEY. 

Born:  Copiah  Co.,  Miss.,  Oct.  24, 1858. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Lackey  have  appeared  in 
tbe  New  Orleans  Picayune,  Southern  Culti- 
vator  and   the    periodical    press   generally. 


_J 


.MAHUAKET  M  RAE  LACKEY. 

She  follows  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
resides  in  her  native  state  at  Crj'stal  Springs. 
Miss  Lackey  hopes  soon  to  issue  a  volume. 

EVEX  THIS  WILL  PASS  AWAY. 
Of  all  the  proverbs  quaint  and  sweet, 
That  burdened  .souls  so  often  greet. 

As  some  wise  voice  from  ancient  clay. 
There  sure  is  none  in  M-hose  belief, 
The  worn  heart  finds  such  sweet  relief, 

As  "Even  this  will  pass  away!" 
When  weary  hands  from  early  dawn 
Till  lengthening-  eve  must  labor  on. 

And  know  not  surcease  day  by  daj'; 
How  gladly  comes  the  sweet  refrain. 
That  echoes  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

"  This,  even  this,  will  pass  away." 
When  burdens  that  are  hard  to  bear 
Would  sink  the  soul  'neatli  Ijlack  Despair, 

And  whitening-  lips  refuse  to  pray; 
Faith's  lovelj'  face  e'en  then  will  glow. 
And  sweet  her  voice  that  whispers  low, 

"  But  even  this  will  pass  away." 
When  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust 
Is  read  above  our  heart's  best  trust. 


«■ 


And  we  in  aug-uish  turn  away: 
The  bitter  cup  less  bitter  seems. 
When    through   its   dregs   the   bright  truth 
gleams, 

That  even  this  will  pass  away. 
Yea,  even  this !     With  hearts  bowed  down 
We  stand  before  the  new-made  mound, 

And  long  to  greet  the  coming-  day. 
When  weary  feet  have  found  a  rest; 
When  hands  are  folded  o'er  the  breast; 

And  all  life's  woes  have  passed  away. 


V.^HEN  THE  SUN  GOES  DOWN. 
When  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  lengthening  shadows  round  me  fall. 
And  night  enwraps  the  world  in  its  dark  pall, 
I  wonder  if  I'll  sit  at  close  of  day 
And  backward  glance  along  the  dreary  way. 
And  count  with  blinding  tears  its  anguished 

woe,  [blow 

And  mark  the  spots  where  adverse  winds  did 
And  storms  did  lash  me  ere  the  sun  went 

down. 
When  the  sun  goes  down, 
I  wonder  if  I'll  weep  o'er  graves  we  made, 
O'er  brightest  hopes  so  dear  within  them  laid; 
O'er  friends  who  left  me  e'en  at  morning's 

dawn. 
To  bear  the  burden  of  the  day  alone. 
O'er  others  who  beside  me  fainting  fell, 
When  naught  could  noontide's  scorching  heat 

dispel,  [down. 

And  sought  the  shade  before  the  sun  went 

When  tho  sun  goes  down, 
And  crimson  glory  floods  the  western  skies. 
And  veils  th'  eternal  hills  in  beauty's  guise, 
1  wonder  if  this  glad,  enti-aucing  light 
Will  fill  my  earth-worn  soul  with  such  delight. 
That  I'll  forget  the  daj-  was  long  and  drear. 
Forget  each  blasted  hope,  each  idle  fear. 
That  saddened  life  before  the  sun  went  down. 

When  the  sun  goes  down, 
I  think  I  will  not  sigh  because  the  day 
Had  more  of    Winter's  chill  than  smiles  of 

May; 
Because  'twas  crowded  full  of  weary  toil. 
And  griefs  that  made  the  aching  heart  recoil; 
Because  so  many  blinding  tears  were  shed. 
Above  low  mounds  which  held  my  cherished 

dead. 
Who  left  me  lonely  ere  the  sun  went  down. 

When  the  sun  goes  down, 
I  think  the  twiliglit  rest  will  be  so  sweet. 
Which  greets  the  tired  heart,  the  restless  feet. 
That  I  will  gladly  fold  these  weary  hands. 
And  thinking  naught  of  this  past  day's  de- 
mands, [morn. 
Will  gaze    enraptured  toward   that    coming 
To  which  my  longing  soul  shall  soon  be  borne. 
And  his  eternal  sun  shall  ne'er  go  down. 
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EDWARD  S.  GOODHUE. 

Bokn:  Canada,  Sept.  39, 1861. 

Mr.  Goodhue  has  received  a  good  education. 
For  a  year  he  lectured  lu  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  iii  1883  edited  the  Dawn,  hut  the 
following-  year  went  to  California  to  regain 
his  health.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided  in 
Riverside,  and  lias  been  connected  M'ith  sev- 
eral of  the  daily  and  weekly  publications  of 


EDWARD  S.  GOODHUE. 

that  city,  besides  contributing-  to  the  Youth's 
Companion,  New  York  Witness,  St.  Louis 
Magazine  and  the  periodical  press  generally. 
Mr.  Goodhue  is  now  attending  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  of  Chicago.  He  was  married  in 
1889  to  Lulu  May  Rose,  a  Chicago  young  lady 
who  is  also  studying  medicine.  The  earlier 
poems  of  Mr.  Goodhue  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1888  under  the  title  of  Verses  from 
the  Valley;  he  has  also  other  books  in  pre- 
paration. 

MIDNIGHT. 
'Tis  midnight  and  no  sleep. 

No  sleep,  comes  to  my  eyes; 
Long  have  I  lain  awake 

Watching  the  skies. 

Watching  vague  waves  of  cloud, 
Moving  like  ghosts  of  night 

Over  the  moon's  pale  face, 
Veiling  her  light. 


How  do  they  drift  and  drift 

Onwai-d  so  far  away. 
Going  no  whitherward. 

Where  can  they  stray? 
Large  grows  my  vision  now, 

Nothing-  but  sky  I  see  — 
Nothing  but  clouds  that  pass 

On  silently. 


EVENA. 

They  do  not  flash,  her  eyes, 

But  they  sparkle  and  shine. 
Reflecting  the  kindly  light 

Of  a  soul  divine ; 
I  wish  —  I  have  often  wished  — 

Their  dark  orbs  were  mine. 
Mine  to  look  into  —  and 

Mine,  to  have  love  express. 
With,  oh !  such  a  wealth  and  power 

Of  deep  tenderness; 
With  virtue  to  cheer,  I  know 

And  comfort  and  bless. 
Better  than  words  they  speak 

Out  M-hat  the  heart  would  say. 
Bidding  me  wait  and  hope 

Till  another  day  — 
When  clouds  which  threaten  low 

Have  all  cleared  away. 


THE  EBB  AND  FLOW. 

'Tis  an  ebb  and  a  flow 

Of  the  ocean  wide, 

Of  the  tireless  tide. 

It  is  coming  and  going  the  long  hours  thro' 

Rushing  along  in  its  beaten  track, 

Onward  and  upward  and  forward  and  back. 

To  its  paths  in  the  rocks  and  the  sand, 

Here  and  on  every  hand. 

What  it  brings  it  will  take  away, 

What  it  takes  it  will  give  again  — 

Even  as  rain  clouds  give  the  rain  — 

Some  day. 

If  we  only  knew. 

And  we  all  may  know. 

This  life  of  ours  is  an  ebb  and  a  flow. 

Of  days  and  of  years. 

Of  joy  and  of  woe. 

And,  like  the  tide  that  breaks  on  the  rocks 

And  throws  in  the  air  its  briny  spray. 

Is  the  tide  of  our  life  which  bears  along 

Toward  the  ragged  rocks  of  ill  and  of  wrong, 

That  cast  through  our  years 

Their  spray  of  tears. 

By  our  Tide 

Must  we  all  abide; 

What  it  brings  it  will  take  away  — 

Wluit  it  takes  it  will  give  again  — 

All  but  the  woe  and  the  pain  — 

Some  day. 
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MRS.   EMMELIXE    B.  WELLS. 

Born:  Petersham,  Mass.,  Feb.  29, 1838. 

This  lady  has  been  counected  with  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Woman's  Exponent  since 
1875,  and  has  been  the  sole  editor  and  publish- 
er since  18T7.    She  has  written  verses  from  her 


MRS.  EMMEIilNE    BLANCHE  WELLS. 

childhood,  and  will  at  some  future  time  pub- 
lish them  in  book-form.  Mrs.  Wells  has  at- 
tended conventions  of  women  in  Washingtou 
and  other  places;  presented  memorials  to 
congress;  called  upon  presidents  and  senators 
and  members  of  the  House  in  the  interests 
of  Utah,  in  which  state  she  resides  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 


AT  EVENING. 
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How  softly  fall  the  evening  shadows  pale. 

Golden  and  purple  sunsets  blend  and  fade; 
Night  robes  earth  quietly  with  mantling  veil. 
And  peace  and  i-est  the  gentle  hour  per- 
vade. 
Great  nature  soothing  with  her  potent  power, 
Breatlies  to  the  world-worn  heart  her  sym- 
pathy; 
And  'mid  the  tranquil  of  such  spell-bound 
hour. 
The  mem'ries  of  the  past  steal  tenderlj-. 
Athwart  the  scene  the  moon  with  golden  trail 
As  erst  with  pitying  glance  and  mellowed 
light. 


Sweeps    thro'  the  empty  space  with  steadj- 
sail, 
And  floods  with  beauty  the  enchanted  night. 
It  is  the  hour  for  sweet  and  tender  thought 
■  And  whisperings  of  the  life  that  is  to  be,— 
And    Faith    and    Trust   with    holy   impulse 
fraught, 
Speak  to  the  soul  in  nature's  poetry. 
Unconscious  of  ourselves  we  sink  to  sleep 
And  bright-robed  beings  round  our  couches 
straj-. 
In  sacred  stillness  holy  vigils  keep. 
And  night  assumes  the  sceptre  of  her  sway. 


THE  DEAR  OLD  GARDEN. 

My  dear  old  garden  still  I  call  it  mine; 

And  mine  it  is,  for  in  its  grateful  shade 
Of  ev'ry  tree,  and  shrub   and  flow'ring  vine, 
My   children   and   my   children's    children 
play'd. 
'Round   these    my  aching    heart   instinctive 
clings, 
And  they  to  me  are  sweet  and  tender  things. 
Under  those  trees  I've  sauntered  to  and  fro. 
In   search   of    hidden    gems   of    precious 
thought. 
Perchance  some  waj"ward  fancies  all  aglow 
Have  been  in  chains  of  measur'd  rhythm 
caught. 
For  rustling  leaves,  and  sighing  boughs  have 
stirred 
The  depths  of  love,  no    living  voice    hath 
heard. 
And  here  young  lovers,  plighted  vows  have 
given. 
And  sealed  them  with  the  first  fond  linger- 
ing kiss 
That  hallows  love,  and  makes  earth  seem  a 
heav'n, 
A  sweet  enchanted  dream  of  rapt'rous  bliss 
When   two   pure   hearts,  in    coufldeuce   and 
truth. 
Unite  their  joys  and  hopes  in  earlj'  youth. 
These  trees  and  shrubs,  and  ev'ry  bush  and 
vine, 
We've  watched  from  tiniest  seed  and  stem; 
Why  then  should   I   not   always    call   them 
mine? 
For  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  treasure  them. 
No  matter  how  neglected  now  they  be 

They  were  a  part  of  my  home  life  to  me. 
Yes,  I  remember  sitting  there  so  well. 

With  baby  in  my  arms  and  children  'round; 
And  a  sweet  peace  hung  o'er  me  like  a  spell. 
While  the  white  blossoms  fluttered  to  the 
ground ; 
For  the  young  apple  trees  were  just  in  bloom 
And  we  were  breathing  in  their  sweet  per 
fume. 
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O,  bow  the  childish  voices  loud  and  clear, 

Eang  out  in  laughter  and  in  merry  song; 
No  wonder  that  to  me  the  place  is  dear. 

To  Avhich  so  many  memories  belong'; 
O,  would  those  days  but  come  to  me  again 

'Twould  ease  my  heart  of  all  this  racking- 
pain. 
O,  little  ones,  'mong  the  long  tangled  grass. 

Where  buttercups  and  clover  nestled  down; 
Or  like  a  shadow  flitting  as  you  pass, 

To  gather  hollyhocks  in  silken  gown, 
Or  pull  the  morning  glories  from  the  vine 

Which  gaily    'round   the  fav'rite   tree  en- 
twine. 
And  honey  suckles  fragrant  were  and  fair. 

And  on  them  humming  birds  swung  to  and 
fro. 
But  something  f  airei-,  sweeter  still  was  there  : 

A  little  maiden,  singing  soft  and  low; 
O,  that  melodious  voice  we  hear  no  more. 

Save  in  our  dreams,  it  echoes  o'er  and  o'er. 

My  garden !   when  the  world    was  dark  and 

cold,  [way ; 

And  troubles  gathered  thickly  round  my 
I  wander'd  there  my  feelings  to  unfold, 

'Twas    there    I   knelt   upon  the  ground  to 
pray. 
In  that  old  garden  thro'  the  maze  of  j"ears 

I   scan    life's    pages    blur'd  with    mists  of 
tears. 
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MEMORY  OF  THE  SEA. 
In  the  midnight  hour,  a  memory 

Swept  like  music  o'er  my  soul 
As  I  stood  in  silent  reverie, 

Where  the  surging  billows  roll;  — 
Minor  music,  sad  and  sorrowing-, 

Full  of  trembling,  full  of  tears, 
Ever  like  the  ocean's  murmuring, 

Bringing  back  the  tide  of  years. 
Telling  of  the  long  forgotten 

In  the  cycles  of  the  past, 
Of  the  nations  crushed  and  broken 

In  the  world's  great  holocaust. 
As  1  listened  so  entrancing 

Was  the  music  of  the  sea; 
That  I  fancied  mermaids  dancing 

To  the  midnight  minstrelsy; 
And  a  thousand  harp-strings  quivering, 

Sobbing  in  the  midnight  sea: 
And  mj'  broken  heart-strings  shivering 

As  sad  memories  came  to  me. 
Had  I  caught  the  inspiration 

Of  the  music  deep  and  strong 
That  had  moved  my  soul's  wild  passion, 

Was  it  but  a  syren's  song? 
O,  such  music,  weird  and  mournful, 

As  the  night-wind  swept  along. 
And  the  shattered  notes  so  painful. 

Making  discord  in  the  song. 


How  far  off  the  dreamy  vision 

That  these  memories  brought  to  me, 
As  I  strained  my  ear  to  listen 

To  the  murmuring  in  the  sea. 
Ear  down  where  the  sea  weeds  ■^\iiisper 

To  the  corals  and  the  shells; 
But  they  keep  the  secret  ever. 

Roar  or  echo  never  tells. 
But  the  human  heart's  emotion, 

Answei's  to  the  sad  refrain. 
And  the  ceaseless  moan  of  ocean. 

Brings  a  grandeur  fraught  with  pain. 
While  the  wild  waves  in  commotion. 

Sweeping  out  unto  the  shore; 
Bounding  billows,  restless  ocean. 

Echoing-  for  evermore. 
And  the  ever  constant  beating 

'Gainst  the  rocks  that  hemm'd  the  sea. 
Where  the  winds  in  fury  meeting. 

Dashed  them  backward  riithlesslj". 
So  our  human  hopes  are  driven. 

Recklessly  tossed  to  and  fro. 
And  our  strongest  ties  are  riven  — 

Rent  asunder  by  a  blow. 
Ever  heaves  the  restless  ocean. 

With  its  hidden  mystery. 
Sleeping  in  its  surging-  bosom. 

Until  time  shall  cease  to  be. 


BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

EXTRACT. 

Down   in   the  meadows,  where  the  cowslips 
spring, 
And  the  sweet  clover  breath  is  in  the  air, 
There  where  the  thrush  and  bluebird  sweetly 
sing. 
Dame  Nature  in  her  robes  so  wondrous  fair, 
Holds    her    communion   with   the    regal 

night. 
And  blushes  in  the  dawn  of  early  lig-ht. 
What  picture  hath  the  artist  ever  drawn 

That  could  compare  in  loveliness  and  grace 
With  nature  in  her  rudest,  wildest  form. 
No  matter  in  what  climate,  time  or  place. 
So  skillfully  is  ev'ry  figure  wrought. 
So  delicate  with  feeling  is  it  fraught. 
In  grove,  and  field,  and  vale,  in  forest  glade. 
On  snowy  heights,  where  man  may  scarcely 
tread. 
On  flow'r,  or  shrub,  and  ev'ry  glassy  blade 
That  lifts  from  earth  its  tiny,  modest  head. 
In  coral  reef,  or  sea  beach  shining  sand. 
We  see  the  seal  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
I  cannot  tell  how  greatly  I  delight 

In  all  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  heaven; 
How  ardently  I  reverence  the  light 
Which  our  Father  has  so  wisely  given ; 
The  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  that 

shine 
With  the  effulgence  of  a  power  divine. 
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EMILY   HILL  WOODMANSEE. 

Born:  England. 
This  ladj^  came  to  America  iu  1856  and  settled 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  she  has  ever 
since  resided.  Mrs.  Woodmansee  is  counted 
among-  the  first  of  our  local  poets,  and  many 
nf  her  poetical  productions  have  been  copied 


EMILY  HILL  T,\  ( )()D.MANSEE. 

in  the  eastern  publications.  She  is  a  vivacious 
little  woman  of  rather  less  than  average 
height:  and  although  she  has  experienced 
sorrow  and  sufCering  her  countenance  always 
wears  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  expression.  She 
deals  quite  extensivelj^  in  real  estate,  and  is 
possessed  of  quite  a  little  business  ability. 


JOYFUL  JUNE. 
Gone,  the  chilly  wintry  blast;     „ 
Gone,  the  hours  so  overcast; 
Sunnier  days  have  dawn'cl  at  last  — 

Long'd  for,  look'd  for  boon. 
Loveliest  skies!  by  mortal's  seen  — 
Flowers,  and  fruits  and  grasses  green  — 
Greet  thy  coming,  beauteous  queen 

Of  summer,  joyful  June ! 
Rip'ling  streams  and  murmuring  trees, 
Weird  and  mystic  harmonies. 
Sights  and  sounds  that  well  might  ease. 

Or  cure  much  fancied  woe. 
Like  an  inspirational  voice  — 
Nature!  bids  us  all  rejoice. 
Free  to  all,  her  blessings  choice. 

As  is  the  sunshine's  glow. 


On  the  evil,  on  the  good. 

Nature's  generous  gifts  are  strew'd; 

Shall  we  mar  her  happiest  mood. 

And  turn  from  joy  away? 
What  tho'  petty  griefs  and  care  — 
'Tis  the  lot  of  all  to  bear  — 
Is  it  meet  to  woo  despair 

Upon  a  summer's  day? 

Pity  all,  whose  grief's  too  great  — 
All,  so  bowed  bj'  sorrow's  weight  — 
All,  too  sadlj-  desolate 

To  join  in  nature's  glee; 
Who  cannot  swell  creation's  shout. 
Who  cannot  trust  as  well  as  doubt. 
That  He,  who  calls  such  beauty  out 

To  cheer  us,  hears  our  plea. 

'Tis  as  well  we  cannot  read 

All  the  quivering  hearts  that  bleed, 

Tenderest  souls  would  sink  indeed, 

O'erwhelmed  by  others'  woe; 
'Tis  as  well  we  cannot  see 
All  existing  misery, 
Otherwise,  nor  you,  nor  me. 

Would  rest  or  comfort  know. 

Not  to  mortals  is  it  given 

To  assume  the  tasks  of  heaven. 

Only  One!  the  Savior  eveu 

All  human  sorrow  bore; 
Yet,  God's  own  begotten  Son  — 
Tho'  He  scorned  the  cross  to  shun  — 
While  He  cried,  "  Thy  will  be  done" 

Sweat  bitterest  drops  of  gore. 

Still,  within  the  narrowest  sphere. 
Some  there  are,  both  true  and  dear. 
Some,  with  whom  a  heartfelt  tear 

May  indeed  be  shed ; 
Some,  whose  direful  need  demands 
Loving  words  and  helpful  hands; 
Happy  he  who  understands 

To  lift  the  drooping  head. 

Sympathy !  thy  heaven-born  might. 
Lines  the  gloomiest  clouds  with  light, 
Turning  oft  to  paths  of  right 

Souls  by  sorrow  bent ; 
Fate  dotli  hold  us  so  in  thrall  — 
Is  it  strange  some  faint  and  fall? 
Well  it  is,  the  Judge  of  all 
Looks  at  the  heart's  intent. 

Wherefore  sing  so  sad  a  strain? 
Hardest  lessons  learnt  is  gain ; 
Life  is  short,  and  brief  its  pain; 

Eest  will  come  full  soon; 
Fairest  chances  fly  away, 
Why  not  use  them  while  we  may? 
Tho'  we  cannot  bid  thee  staj-  — 

Thrice  welcome,  joyful  June! 
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FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

See!  the  wilds,  so  long'  forsaken,  into  lite  and 

bloom  awaken  — 
'Tis  the  meed  of  Faith  unshaken,  the  reward 

of  labor  too. 
Faith  hath  wroug'ht  this  exultation,  for  the 

"Outcasts  "  of  the  nation; 
Yea,    through    Faith  "God    favors    Zion  "— 

Faith  and  Works  can  wonders  do. 
Ah,  this  Faith !    Can  words  express  it?   Can 

the  jeers  of  foes  suppress  it? 
'Tis  superior  to  language,  far  above  reproach 

and  scorn; 
'Tis  indeed  the  blest  assurance,  that  for  pa- 
tient, brief  endurance. 
We  shall  reap  the  full  fruition  of  the  hopes 

within  us  born. 
'Tis  in  vain  men  cry  "delusion,"  souls  are 

thrilled  with  Faith's  infusion. 
Faith  reanimates  the  spirit  as  the  life-blood 

cheers  the  heart; 
Needful  'tis  that  we  obtain  it,  needful  'tis  that 

we  retain  it  — 
Though  we  never  can  explain  it,  Faith  doth 

power  and  peace  impart. 
Faith's  the  fruit  of  revelation,  Faith's  the  an- 
chor of  salvation ; 
Faith  obtains  from  God  a  knowledge  of  the 

truth  that  cheers  the  soul ; 
Faith's  the  true  appreciatiou  of  Christ's  love 

and  meditation; 
Faith's  the  force  of  Truth  within  us.  Faith's 

the  power  that  makes  us  whole. 
For  this  Faith  it  is  no  wonder,  men  have  e'en 

been  torn  asunder. 
Men  have  "  cru'lly  been  tormented,"  scorn- 
ing to  accept  reprieve. 
Knowing,  though  by  fiends  surrounded,  that 

in  truth  their  faith  was  founded  — 
Scoru'd  they  to  deny  for  freedom  what  thej- 

could  not  but  believe; 

By  the  ladder  of  affliction  —  sword,  and  fire 
and  crucifixion  — 

For  their  Faith,  by  death's  most  tortuous,  no- 
blest souls  have  upward  soar'd  — 

Passed  these  martyrs  up  to  glory,  leaving  us 
their  deathless  story. 

While  the  cry,  "  How  long.  Thou  just  One,  ere 
thy  vengeance  is  outpoured?" 

Of  eternal  condemnation  there's  a  fearful  res- 
ervation 

For  the  murderers  of  these  just  ones,  of  these 
brave,  illustrious  dead ! 

Read  we  from  the  sacred  pages,  how  that 
from  remotest  ages. 

From  the  death  of  "righteous  Abel,"  many 
for  their  Faith  have  bled. 

So,  within  this  generation,  by  a  free  and 
favor'd  nation, 


Prophets  have  for  Faith  been  murder'd,  men 
ha\e  sorely  been  opprest; 

For  their  Faith  —  through  much  privation  — 
"  sought  they  out  a  habitation," 

Even  in  a  distant  desert,  in  the  wild,  uncul- 
tured west. 


UNIVERSAL  LOVE. 

Oh,  this  life  would  be  a  burden 

Were  it  lived  for  self  alone ; 
Did  not  loving  hearts  and  faithful 

Beat  responsive  to  our  own: 
Did  not  pure  affection's  fingers, 

V\^ith  a  constancy  divine. 
Ever  'round  our  inmost  feelings 

Bright  celestial  garlands  twine. 
All  Love's  social  sweet  surroundings 

Give  to  life  a  healthful  zest, 
And  when  these  are  most  expansive. 

Then  most  truly,  we  are  blest ; 
Shall  we  circumscribe  the  feelings 

Emanating  from  above, 
Which  the  gods  delight  to  practice  — 

Even  universal  love? 
God  so  loved  the  whole  creation 

That  he  sacrified  his  Son, 
And  the  world's  entire  salvation 

Shall  by  love  alone  be  won ; 
Shall  we,  in  our  selfish  weakness. 

Strive  against  so  broad  a  plan? 
Or,  in  charity  and  meekness, 

Love  the  family  of  man? 
If  we  recognize  as  kindred 

All  the  children  of  our  Sire, 
Shall  we  limit  our  affections 

And  within  ourselves  retire? 
No!  the  truly  good  and  noble 

Do  rejoice  in  giving  joy. 
Not  alone  for  self  they  labor. 

Holy  Ones  their  aid  employ. 
For  the  mission  of  the  angels 

Is  to  cheer  and  bless  the  soul; 
They  have  joy  in  this  surpassing- 
Mortal's  uttermost  control; 
Surely  goodness  is  immortal. 

Charity  is  all  divine. 
Universal  love  extendeth 

From  the  God-head's  sacred  shrine. 
Whoso  these  celestial  graces 

Ever  cherish  in  the  heart. 
In  most  trying  times  and  places 

Light  and  comfort  shall  impart; 
Love  extendeth  and  reboundeth, 

It  hath  joy's  elastic  spring- 
It  shall  ever  cheer  the  giver, 

Back  to  him  a  blessing  bring. 
Love  shall  gather  love  around  us. 

Onward  through  the  stream  of  time. 
Love  shall  make  our  old  age  youthful. 

And  our  destinies  sublime. 
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MRS.  M.EDITH  YOST. 

Born;  Mount  Summit,  Ind.,  July 26, 1863. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  this  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  Ralph  W.  Yost,   of  Sulphur  Springs, 
Ind.,  where  she  now  resides.      She  has  coutri- 


JMRS.  M.  EDITH  YOST. 


buted  largely  to  the  local  papers  of  her  state, 
and  in  1887  puhlished  in  book-form  a  story  in 
rhyme,  entitled  A  Summer's  Tale  and  Other 
Poems,  which  was  well  received. 


LIVE  NOBLY. 

Be  not  too  rash,  no  human  skill. 

Can  right  the  wrong  that  stings  the  heart; 
No  after  sorrow,  nor  bitter  tears, 

Can  bind  the  link,  once  torn  apart  j- 
The  hand  that  lies  in  your's  to-day, 

To-morrow,  may,  with  studied  art 
Bring  shame,  and  ruin,  grief  and  tears 

To  some  confiding,  trusting  heart. 

Oh,  teach  the  little  lips  that  lisp, 

In  merry  prattle  all  day-long. 
To  speak  the  truth,  in  after  Ufe, 

'Twill  serve  to  keep  their  lips  from  wrong, 
And  teach  the  little  heart  to  know 

That  all  mankind  are  kindred  here. 
To  love  the  poor  and  love  as  well. 

As  fortune's  favored  worldlings  dear. 

It  is  not  that  we  better  are 
Than  he,  our  humble  brother  there. 


His  heart  may  hold  a  priceless  gem 
That  never  shone  on  our  small  sphere 

The  scornful  word,  in  thoughtlessness 
Breathed  out  in  pride  of  conscious  worth. 

Will  rankle  deep  in  misery's  soul. 
And  cause  the  heart  to  loathe  the  earth. 

Remember  it  is  only  now. 

The  garb  and  pomp  of  wealth  is  yours 
To-morrow;  maj%—  in  one  short  day — 

May  fade,  what  cost  you  life's  best  hours. 
The  world  will  drift  on  just  the  same. 

When  you  and  I  have  passed  away; 
The  little  space  we  held,  be  filled 

Perhaps,  by  better  men,  some  day. 

And  you  and  I  may  be  forgot. 

Or,  only  bj'  the  good  we've  done 
Will  be  remembered  kindly  here. 

Or  wept  by  loved  ones  when  gone ; 
I  would  not  leave  one  single  heart 

To  say  in  bitterness,  "  Ah,  me, 
He  might  have  been  a  goodly  man. 

But  once  in  scorn  he  wounded  me." 

Then  guard  the  actions,  guard  the  tongue. 

Guard  well  the  look  the  eye  may  give, 
And  find  the  noblest  work  of  man. 

Is  to  live  nobly,  while  we  live. 
And  know  that  every  word  we  speak 

If  kindly  given,  finds  echo  true 
Within  the  heart's  deep  recess  driven, 

'Twill  always  answer  warm  to  you. 


DANCING. 

Light  feet;  impatient  of  the  long  delay. 

That  waits  the  forming  for  the  dance: 
Light  hearts  that  chase  dull  cares  away 

And  welcome  pleasure's  charming  glance. 
Full  many  a  heart  beats  glad  to-night, 

As  'round  the  smoothly  polished  room 
Pair  creatures  robed  in  costly  lace. 

Are  by  their  gallant  partners  borne. 

A  beauteous  group;  a  thi-illing  scene. 

Where  scores  of  dainty  slippered  feet. 
Keep  time  to  music's  quickened  pulse. 

And  to  their  own  light  hearts  fast  beat. 
Eyes  sparkling  light  the  glistening  frost 

L'pon  moonlit  window  panes  at  night. 
Red  lips  that  speak  a  thousand  joys. 

And  cheeks  like  rosy  morning's  light. 

In  twos  and  twos  thej'  circle  round 

The  wide  old-fashioned  dancing  hall. 
At  first  so  slow  that  everj'  move 

Could  plain  be  noted  by  them  all. 
But  hush !  the  music  faster  timed. 

The  harper  thrummed  the  speaking  strings 
The  violin  to  new  life  sprung, 

Tiie  fife  a  wilder  song  now  sings. 
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PHILIP  BEVAN. 

Born  :  England,  Feb.  27, 1811. 

This  gentleman  is  now  a  minister  tbe  of  pres- 
byterian  church,  and  resides  at  Martinsburg, 
Indiana.    His  poems  have  appeared  quite  ex- 


PHILIP  SEVAN. 

tensively  in  the  secul.Tr  and  relig-ious  press. 
In  18T.5  hepuhlished  Woman  —Lost  and  Gain- 
ed, in  verse:  and  in  18ST  appeared  Song-s  of 
the  War  for  the  Union,  a  volume  of  very  fine 
poems. 

BE  ONE  FOREVER. 

Ye  fair  and  fertile  states, 
Ye  queenly  sister  mates. 
Ye  may  not  sever. 
One  like  the  heavens  ahove, 
One  liise  the  ocean  move 

Forever. 
One  like  your  tongue  and  name, 
One  like  your  mark  and  aim. 

Let  nations  hail. 
As  stars  each  other  light. 
As  streams  and  seas  unite. 

And  never  fail. 
While  star  and  planet  burns, 
While  sun  and  moon  by  turus 
Pour  in  each  other's  urns. 

Your  lig'ht  and  love. 
Till  star  from  star  shall  rend. 
Till  moon  from  sun  descend, 


The  union  may  not  end. 
The  bond  remove. 

Let  the  last  day  behold 
A  multitude  untold. 
Beneath  our  flags,  -svild  fold. 
United,  vast. 

One  sacrifice  to  bring 
To  heaven's  Eternal  King, 
One  Savior's  praise  to  sing. 
The  first,  the  last. 


AUTUMN'S  VOICE. 
Alas,  I  must  lay  my  crown  aside! 
Isly  robes  by  summer-time  beautified; 
Around  my  head  must  the  lone  winds  sigh; 
About  my  feet  must  mj'  raiment  fly. 
Alas,  alas,  for  so  it  was  made. 
And  all  that's  lovely  here  must  fade. 

But  mark  ye,  men,  as  ye  tread  the  ground, 
The  grandest  carpet  for  you  I've  found; 
When  ye  fall  like  me  will  ye  fall  to  show 
The  handsomest  mantle  mortals  know? 
Shall  moral  beaut  j-  j-our  form  adorn, 
Or  blighted,  and  ruined,   and  stripped  and 

shorn, 
You  lay  on  the  earth  under  careless  feet. 
No  tints  of  grandeur,  no  fragrance  meet. 

Oh  happy  for  me,  if  my  time  be  come  — 
I  am  richer  robed  than  by  vernal  bloom. 
So  the  traveler  saith  as  he  passeth  by. 
What  a  beautiful  death  these  forests  die. 
And  anxious  will  wait  for  a  time  to  see 
What  blossomed  array  my  spring  garb  be. 


THEY  CALL  US  AGAIN. 
They  call  us  again,  our  comrades  slain; 

We  can  hear  their  voices  now; 
We  hardly  can  meet  our  friends  to  greet. 

With  triumph  upon  oar  brow. 

It  is  not  the  call  of  agony. 

It  is  not  the  sound  of  woe; 
It  is  a  voice  above  our  joys 

That  none  but  their  comrades  know. 

Our  friends  are  near,  our  joys  are  dear: 
And  sweet  is  the  maiden's  smile; 

But  stern  the  strife  that  awaits  our  life. 
And  rugged  the  warrior's  toil. 

From  many  a  grave  by  the  distant  wave 
Their  well-known  voices  rise. 

They  call  us  away  —  we  dare  not  stay ; 
They  beckon  us  from  the  skies. 

"  Adieu,  sweet  maids  and  rustic  shades, 
Ye  honored  friends  and  true. 

We  come,  ye  brave,  our  land  to  save, 
Or  fall  and  sleep  with  you." 
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EDWARD  JOHN  COLCORD. 

Born:  Paksonsfield,  Me.,  July  28, 1849. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Colcord  taught  school. 
He  graduated  in  1881  at  the  Newton  theologi- 
cal semuiary,  and   for  two  years  preached  iu 
Amherst,  N.  H.    In  1883  the  Rev.  Edward  Col- 


EDWAKD  JOHN    COLCORD. 

cord  became  a  teacher  of  ancient  languages 
and  general  history  in  Vermont  academy. 
Since  1889  Mr.  Colcord  has  been  professor  in  a 
college  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  poems  and 
other  productions  of  this  writer  have  appear- 
ed quite  extensively  iu  the  periodical  press, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  Poets  of  Maine. 


PRINCE'S  DREAM  SONG. 
Far  o'er  the  cr.vstal  sea 
Shadows  float  di-eamily, 

DayHght  is  ending; 
Launched  on  the  azure  tide 
Slowly  the  pale  stars  glide. 
Night  is  descending. 
Fair  as  the  day  that  flies  beauty  bends  o'er 
thee,  [thee; 

Radiant   as   stars   that  rise  soft  eyes  adore 
Prince  of  the  peerless  line. 
Hither  from  worlds  divine 

Love  is  before  thee. 
Fleetly  from  realms  afar, 
Wafted  through  sun  and  star 
Daj'light  is  glowi  ng ; 


SB- 


Billowing-  o'er  ether  waves 

All  the  blue  arch  it  leaves 
Night  overflowing. 
Light  as  the  sunbeam  lies  fond  arms  shall 

hold  thee ; 
Deep  as  the  night  that  dies  love  hath  controll- 
ed thee; 

Hither  from  viewless  lands. 

Gift  of  immortal  hands 
Love  shall  enfold  thee. 

Ever  while  morns  arise 

Glorious  o'er  all  the  skies 
Daylight  is  streaming; 

Ever  as  twilight  wanes 

Strewn  o'er  the  violet  plains 
Night  stars  are  dreaming. 
Wide  as  the  morning  gleams  swells  life's  en- 
deavor; 
Dear  as  a  night  of  dreams  Hopefadeth  never; 

Prince  of  a  royal  line, 

Sweeter  than  life  of  thine 
Love  is  forever. 


JENNIE  SAYRE. 

The  poems  of  Miss  Sayre  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively in  the  newspapers  of  Nebraska, 
in  which  state  she  now  resides  at  Waco. 
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THE  DODGING  CHURCHMAN. 
I'm  a  temperance  man.  I  will  do  what  I  can ; 

I  will  earnestly  talk  and  pray  ; 
I  will   labor  with  might   for   the    cause 
right, 

But  I  cannot  vote  that  waj'. 
With  eloquence  warm  I  will  urge  reform. 

Let  all  the  world  take  note, 
I  never  shirk  from  temperance  work 

Excepting  when  I  vote. 
I  will  labor  so  that  the  world  may  know 

I'm  a  zealous  temperance  man ; 
I  will  talk  of  laws  that  will  aid  the  cause, 

But  I  cannot  vote  the  plan. 
My  tongue  shall  delight  to  talk  of  right, 

I  will  speak  its  praise  each  day; 
I  will  urge  it  strong  on  the  listening  throng. 

But  I  cannot  vote  that  waj'. 
A  vote  for  the  right  is  lost  from  sight. 

For  the  cause  is  weak  to-day; 
It  might  grow  strong  if  helped  along. 

But  I  cannot  vote  that  waj'. 
With  the  party  strong,  thougli  the  cause  be 
wi'ong. 

My  vote  will  still  be  cast, 
Though  want  and  woe  in  streams  may  flow 

And  whiskj'  rule  at  last. 
The  widow's  groan,  the  orphan's  moan. 

Shall  not  effect  my  will, 
I  will  pity  them  though  and  tell  them  so, 

But  vote  for  whisky  still. 
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JOHN  A.MILLER. 

Born:  Cleversburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  23, 1832. 
Mr.  Miller  follows  the  occupation  of  a  boot 
and  shoemaker  in  bis  native   town.     He  was 
married  in  1851  to  Miss  Jane  Cook.     He  has 


JOHN  A.  MILLER. 

been  a  teacher,  editor,  and  was  a  soldier  in 
the  armj'.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Miller  have 
appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  press. 


LINES  ON  A  BROTHER. 

When  war  notes  sounded  through  the  land, 

And  loyal  sons  were  called  to  rise; 
To  go  and  flg-ht  for  freedom's  home  — 

The  purest  land  beneath  the  skies. 
He  girded  on  his  armor  bright. 

And  giving'  friends  tlie  parting'  hand; 
He  hastened  to  Potomac's  side. 

To  take  for  freedom's  cause  a  stand. 
Alas!  it  grieved  his  heart  full  sore, 

On  leaving'  home  to  war  to  go : 
Because  he  thought  some  fatal  ball 

Might  pierce  and  lay  his  body  low. 
Be  as  it  may  though  he  replied, 

I'd  rather  meet  a  warrior's  grave; 
Than  to  my  country  be  untrue. 

Or  not  be  ranked  among  the  brave. 
He  brief  epistles  often  wrote. 

While  marching  on  to  meet  the  foe; 
With  all  the  scenes  and  toils  of  march. 

Homeward  his    thoughts  seemed  most  to 
flow. 
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Accounts  of  twelve  days'  march  he  gave. 

And  all  the  toils  he  freelj"  bore; 
Though  every  one  the  impress  gave, 

I'll  be  with  friends  on  earth  no  more. 
For  when  I  would  my  hopes  revive, 

A  voice  was  near  me,  whispering  by; 
The  fate  alas !  for  which  I'm  born. 

Was  on  the  battlefield  to  die. 
Just  four  weeks'  time  from  first  he  left, 

Down  where  Antietam's  waters  flow; 
The  battle  raged  with  deadly  strife, 

A  ball  there  laid  his  body  low. 
No  downy  couch  on  which  to  rest. 

Or  pillow  soft  to  laj'  his  head ; 
Nor  could  a  friend  there  hear  him  crj-. 

Or  stand  around  his  dying  bed. 
No  sister  near  to  fan  his  brow, 

Or  tears  of  grief  o'er  him  to  pour; 
No  voice  but  rattlmg  musketrj-. 

The  clashing-  steel  and  cannon's  roar. 
Long  as  that  flag  floats  on  the  breeze. 

Or  bright  Antietam's  waters  flow; 
Be  this  the  thought  to  dearest  hearts, 

He  nobly  went  to  meet  the  foe. 
A  monument,  in  honor  reared, 

Inscriljed  thereon  in  memory. 
Far  down,  near  by,  Antietam's  side: 

"  He  died  to  save,  our  counti-y  free." 


ISAAC  W.  UNDERWOOD. 

Born:  Franklin  Co.,  Va.,  May  23, 1835. 
Mr.  Underwood  has  contributed  quite  a  few 
poems,   chiefly  religious,  to  the  local  press. 
He  was  married  in  1859  and  follows  the  occu- 
pation of  a  farmer  in  Patrick  county, Va. 

THE  FIRST  DAWN  OF  DAY. 
How  beautiful  the  first  dawn  of  day 

That  shone  in  o'er  the  face  of  the  deep. 
When  the  first  rising-  sun  shed  a  ray 

Of  light  o'er  the  watery  sheet. 
But  more  beautiful  still  was  the  morn 

When  the  earth  loomed  up  Into  space, 
When  the  hills  and  mountains  were  born. 

And  the  valleys  and  rivers  found  place. 
Though  grand  indeed  was  the  thought 

Of  the  creation  of  man  at  the  first. 
From  whence  his  being-  was  naught 

Till  created  a  being-  from  the  dust. 
We  are  lost  for  language  to  portray 

Or  the  greatness  of  God  to  declare. 
When  we  think  of  his  mighty  decree 

That  placed  this  earth  in  the  air. 
O,  then  to  whom  can  we  go  for  relief 

Amid  the  terrors  that  beset  us  in  life. 
Or  who  can  we  call  on  in  grief 

But  the  being  who  gives  us  this  life. 
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MRS.  FRANCES  L.  MACE. 

Born:  Oroxo,  Me.,  Jan.  15, 1836. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Century,  Atlantic,  Lippincott's,  Harper's  and 
the  leading-  mag-azines  of  America.  In  1884 
appeared  a  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages 
from  her  pen,  entitled  Legends,  Lyrics  and 
Sonnets;  and  in  1888,  Under  Pine  and  Palm,  a 
magiiiticieiit  volume  of  her  collected  poems. 


MRS.   FRANCES  LATJGHTON  M-'.i  i:, 

She  was  married  in  1855  to  Benjamin  H.  Mace, 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  scholar.  Mrs.  Mace 
lives  at  San  Jose,  under  the  smiling  skies  of 
California.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  wrote 
her  celebrated  hymn.  Only  Waiting,  which 
was  copied  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  laud.  Mrs.  Mace  is  a  handsome,  stately 
woman,  with  a  truly  artistic  temperament, 
and  has  four  children  now  living. 


ONLY  WAITING. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 
Are  a  little  longer  grown. 

Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 
Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown ; 

Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 
Prom  this  heart  once  full  of  day. 

Till  the  dawn  of  Heaven  is  breaking- 
Through  the  twiliglit  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 
Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home. 

For  the  summer-time  hath  faded 
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And  the  autumn  winds  are  come. 
Quickly,  reapers,  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  ot  my  heart 
Por  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered. 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 
Only  waiting-  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  g-ate. 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered. 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  their  footsteps 

And  their  voices  far  away: 
If  they  call  me  I  am  waiting, — 

Only  waiting-  to  obey. 
Only  waiting-  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown. 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown; 
Then  from  out  the  folded  darkness 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise. 
By  whose  light  my  soul  will  gladly 

Wing  her  passage  to  the  skies. 


VIOLETS. 
I  know  a  spot  where  woods  are  green, 

And  all  the  dim,  delicious  June 
A  brook  flows  fast  the  boughs  between 

And  trills  an  eager,  joyous  tune. 

In  clear  unbroken  melody 

The  brook  sings  and  the  birds  reply: 
"The  violets  —  the  violets!  " 
Upon  the  water's  velvet  edge 

The  purple  blossoms  breathe  delight, 
Close  nestled  to  the  grassy  sedge 

As  sweet  as  dawn,  as  dark  as  night. 

O  brook  and  branches,  far  away. 

My  heart  keeps  time  with  you  to-day! 
"The  violets  —  the  violets!  " 
I  sometimes  dream  that  when  at  last 

My  life  is  done  with  fading  things. 
Again  will  blossom  forth  the  past 

To  which  my  memory  fondest  clings. 

That  some  fair  star  has  kept  for  me, 

Presh  blooming  still  by  brook  and  tree, 
"  The  violets  —  the  violets !  " 


EBB  AND  FLOW. 

My  river!    Thou  art  like  the  poet's  soul. 

Where  tides  of  song  perpetual  ebb  and  flow. 

Like  thine  the  current  of  his  life  runs  low 
At  times,  his  visions  suffer  loss  and  dole. 
And  sunken  griefs  break  through  the  water's 
shoal. 

Then  while  despair  is  tossing  to  and  fro 

His  stranded  hope,  a  breath  begins  to  blow 
Prom  the  great  sea!  With  rising  swell  and  roll 
The  waves  of  inspiration  lift  and  float 

His  being  into  broad  and  full  expanse. 
Now  rocks  his  fancy  like  an  airy  boat 

On  wreathed  billows;  his  impassioned  glance 
Little  of  cloud  or  reef  or  wreck  will  note. 

On  the  high  tide  of  song  in  blissful  trance. 
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LOTUS-EATING. 

These  perfect  days  were  never  meant 

For  toil  of  hand  or  brain, 
But  for  such  measureless  content 

As  heeds  no  loss  nor  gain ; 
Close  held  to  Nature's  flowery  breast 
In  deep  midsummer  rest. 
Within  this  woodland  shade  I  feel 

The  life  of  wind  and  tree; 
Soft  odors,  tremulous  boughs  reveal 

Unuttered  ecstasj^; 
The  wild  bird's  drowsy  warble  seems 
My  own  voice  heard  in  dreams ' 
And  yonder  azure  mountain  brow 

Against  the  opal  sky. 
The  river's  cool,  melodious  flow, 

The  pine-tree's  pensive  sigh, 
Each  utters  forth  my  inmost  mood 
Of  blissful  solitude. 
That  ever-daring  deeds  were  done, 

Or  fiery  flags  unfurled. 
Is  like  a  tale  of  glory  won 

In  some  primeval  world. 
Where  under  skies  of  angry  hue 
Not  yet  the  lotus  grew ! 
O  world,  to-day  in  vain  you  hold 

The  glittering  branch  of  palm; 
The  lotus  hath  a  flower  of  gold, 

A  fruit  of  heavenly  balm, 
And  underneatli  the  greenwood  tree 
Are  flower  and  fruit  for  me. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

Bridge  of  enchantment  I  for  a  moment  hung 

Between  the  tears  of  earth  and  smiles  of 
heaven, 
Surely  the  sheen  of  jasper,  sapphire,  gold. 

Flashes  and  burns  along  thy  colors  seven. 
And  to  the  lifted  heart,  the  beaming  eye. 
Reveals  the  splendor  of  the  upper  skj-. 
Whether  as  Northmen  dream,  the  hero's  soul 

Enters  its  rest  across  thy  brilliant  height; 
Or,  as  the  more  melodious  Greek  hath  told. 

Iris  descends  with  message  of  delight; 
Or  in  the  silence  beautiful  is  heard 
The  still,  small  whisper  of  the  Hebrew  Word; 
Welcome  forever  to  a  stormy  world. 

Dear  in  each  sign  and  symbol  of  the  past 
As  of  the  future;  for  our  Hope  shall  climb 
Thy  lustrous  arch  to  realms  unseen  and  vast; 
Peace  shall  come  down  to  us,  and  in  thy  light 
God's  finger  still  the  golden  Promise  write ! 

THE  ANGELUS. 
Ring  soft  across  the  dying  day, 

Angelus! 
Across  the  amber-tinted  baj-. 
The  meadow  flushed  with  sunset  ray. 
Ring  out  and  float  and  melt  away, 

Angelus. 


The  day  of  toil  seems  long  ago, 

Angelus! 
While  through  the  deepening  vesper  glow, 
Far  up  where  holy  lilies  blow. 
Thy  beckoning  bell-notes  rise  and  flow, 

Angelus. 
Through  dazzling  curtains  of  the  west, 

Angelus, 
We  see  a  shrine  in  roses  dressed. 
And  lifted  high,  in  vision  blest, 
Our  every  heart-throb  is  confessed, 

Angelus ! 
Oh,  has  an  angel  touched  the  bell, 

Angelus? 
For  now  upon  its  parting  swell 
All  sorrow  seems  to  sing  Farewell; 
There  falls  a  peace  no  words  can  tell, 

Angelus! 
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ECHO  LAKE. 

In  sunset  beauty  lies  the  lake, 

A  limpid,  lustrous  splendor ! 
The  mists  which  wrapped  the  mountain  break. 
And  Storm  Cliff's  rugged  outlines  take 

An  aspect  warm  and  tender. 

Now  listen !  for  a  spirit  dwells 
High  in  these  mountain  nooks  and  dells. 
Echo!  Echo! 

Hail  to  thee !        Hail  to  thee ! 
Sad  Echo,  mocked  of  all  her  kind. 

Here  haunts  the  fleeting  summer. 
And  sends  her  voice  upon  the  wind. 
Still  hoping  long-lost  love  to  find 

In  every  transient  comer. 
Not  where  'mid  silver  beeches  shines 

The  lake's  pellucid  fountain. 
But  high  o'er  tangled  shrubs  and  vines 
She  dwells  amid  the  spectral  pines, 

The  spectre  of  the  mountain. 
Float  nearer  still  and  drop  the  oar. 

Here  where  the  lilies  glisten; 
O  Echo,  we  return  no  more ; 
For  us  beyond  the  island  shore 

True  love  doth  long  and  listen. 
Thou  grievest  not,  nor  dost  rejoice, 
O  wandering,  solitary  Voice! 

Echo!  Echo! 

Farewell !  Farewell ! 


TEARS  OF  ISIS. 
When  Isis,  by  true  mother  love  oppressed. 
Held  wounded  Horus  to  her  goddess  breast, 
Each  tear  that  touched  the  sympathetic  earth 
To  some  rich,  aromatic  herb  gave  birth. 
Such  healing  sprang  from  her  celestial  pain. 
Mortals  no  longer  seek  relief  in  vain,    [years, 
For   oft   as   spring  awakes   the  slumbering 
In  wood  and  meadow  blossom  Isis'  tears, 
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MRS.  L.  R.  BETHEL. 

This  lady  bas  written  both  prose  and  verse 
extensively  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Monnie   Moore.    She    is    a    member   of     the 


MRS.  Ii.  R.  BETHEL. 

Western  Authors'  and  Artists'  Association, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  city  dailies  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


A  HEART'S  SONG. 
Oh!  autumn  rain,  so  quietly  falling, 
Alike  some  spirit  softly  calling-, 

In  measured  tones  of  scenes  that  were. 
My  heart  in  unison,  now  beating-, 
My  thoughts  the  days  now  gone  repeating, 

Those  happier  days  with  love  so  fajr. 

Oh!  life,  why  must  ye  change  so  grimly? 
Or,  will  the  future  showing  dimly. 

Some  sweeter  recompense  bestow? 
Some  solace  for  the  heart-ache  borne,  love. 
Some  joys  known  in  this  life  we  live,  love. 

Ere  to  the  seraph's  land  we  go? 

Soft  falls  the  rain  on  dying  leaves,  dear. 
Like  a  knell  my  aching  heart  must  hear. 

Of  hopes  that  rest  as  dying  leaves  — 
But  as  those  leaves  fair  blooms  may  cover. 
So  may  1  through  life's  gloom  discover 

The  joy  for  which  my  spirit  grieves. 

So  may  thine  arms  some  day  entwine  me, 
Thy  very  soul  as  mine,  mine  with  thee 


In  heaven  to  be,  if  not  while  here; 
For,  though  this  life  maj'  part  us  ever, 
The  vows  we  pledged  sweetheart  can  never 
Be  broken,  we  will  hold  them  dear. 

E'en  as  the  rain  out  side  is  falling. 
We  maj-  in  future  years  recalling, 

The  days  of  gloom,   our  hearts  have  known, 
Know  that  the  sun  somewhere  was  shining 
Behind  a  cloud  with  silver  Uuing, 

And  from  each  heart  will  grief  have  flown. 

Know  that  this  life  holds  much  of  gladness, 
That  sweetest  joy  is  born  of  sadness. 

As  trodden  blooms  yield  perfume  sweet ; 
Know  that  our  waiting  found  award  here. 
When  heart  with  heart,  maj-  beat  as  one  dear. 

And  souls  in  joyous  union  meet. 
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WITHIN  MY  FATHER'S  CARE. 

Witliin  my  Father's  care 
Have  I  bestowed  one  flower; 
From  off  my  loving  breast 
'Twas  plucked  one  dreadful  hour. 
Rebellion  thrilled  my  being  then  — 
And  grief,  untold  by  voice,  or  pen. 
At  first  I  would  not  have  it  so: 
Proud  was  my  neck  beneath  its  woe, 
While  fiinchiug  'neath  the  rod. 

She  was  my  all ;  the  first — 

The  first  sweet  gift  from  heaven  sent, 

I  murmured;  "  Why,  dear  Lord, 

Was  this  sweet  bud  lent, 

Until  mine  arms  had  twined  around 

Her  baby  form;  and  love  profound  — 

Sweet  mother-love  my  heart  had  filled? 

Why  was  it,  dearest  Lord,  thus  willed. 

And  I  must  give  her  up?" 

But  time  with  soft'ning  touch 

Hath  soothed,  not  healed,  the  wound; 

In  faith,  a  solace  sweet, 

My  saddened  heart  hath  found. 

And,  Oh!  how  sweet  by  trust  to  feel 

She's  safe  with  Christ,  through  woe  or 

weal, 
'Tis  thus  I  make  no  half-way  gift. 
Nor  have  within  the  lute  one  rift. 
To  mar  its  perfect  tone. 

So  sweetly  faith  has  taught 

This  boundless  trust  in  God. 

I  cannot  murmur  now. 

But  bow  lieneath  the  rod; 

Nor  could  a  doubt  of  Him  imply 

To  ask  her  spirit  from  on  high. 

So  in  my  heart  I  hold  her  there. 

Through  days  and  years,  a  memory  fair,— 

A  presence,  sweet  and  dear. 
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MRS.  SUSA  H.  STURTEVANT. 

Born:  Cuba,  N.Y.,  May  9, 1840. 
This  lady  taught  school  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  for  a  while  was  principal  of  a  ward 
school.  She  was  married  in  1864  to  J.  H. 
Sturtevant,  and  now  resides  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  leading  per- 
iodicals of  AmeriCH. 

A  VALENTINE. 

To-day  when  even  wood  birds  pair, 

My  thoughts,  sweet  girl,  to  thee  inchne, 
To  me  thou'rt  all  that's  pure  and  fair. 

In  thee,  the  graces  all  combine. 
And  wilt  thou  be  my  Valentine? 
Say  me  not  nay,  I  pray  you,  dear. 

My  heart  is  drunken  with  the  wine 
Of  love  for  thee;  I  pray  you  hear 

And  smile  upon  this  love  of  mine; 
And  wilt  thou  be  my  Valentine? 
'Tis  honest  love  I  offer  thee  — 

'Tis  thine  alone;  thou  art  the  shrine 
Whereat  I  worship ;  pity  me  — 

Accept  my  off'i'ing,  nor  decline 

To  be  to-day,  my  Valentine. 

A  rosy  blush  creeps  o'er  thy  face  — 

A  modest  glance  — it  is  the  sign 
That  life  nor  death,  nor  time  nor  space 

Can  part  us;  thou'rt  forever  mine, 
Forevermore  my  Valentine. 


DROUGHT. 

Above  the  meadow  quivering  waves  of  heat. 
Among  the  trees  the  locust  listless  sings. 
Along  the  shores  the  waters  idly  beat. 
The  gull  sails  low  to  dip  her  snowy  wings. 

And  "  the  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 
The  sun  with  sullen  face  of  brazen  hue 
Has  frowned  away    his  veil  of  cloud   and 

mist. 
The  naked  sky,  a  scorched  and  faded  blue. 
Glares  Ukes  an  angry  beast  of  prey;  but  list! 

"The  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 
Within  the  wood  the  eager  honey  bee. 
On  tireless  wing  thro'  all  the  burning  hours. 
Impatient  searches  leaf  and  plant  and  tree. 
Nor  finds  her  store  among  the  withered  flow- 
ers. 

And  "the  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 

The  copper-colored  moon  thro'  dusky  haze 
Makes  the  night  weird  with  shadows  dim  and 

faint; 
The  lazy  zephyr  'mid  the  dry  grass  plays  — 
While  insects  pipe  a  melancholy  plaint. 

And  "  the  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 
By  night,  by  day,  beneath  this  torrid  sky 
Nature  hes  languishing  in  fevered  dreams. 
The  dusty  wayside  weeds  are  brown  and  dry. 


But  from  afar  the  fitful  light'ning  gleams. 

And  "the  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 
Take  courage  heart,   so  wounded  sad   and 

faint. 
Though  Love  be  strangled  and  Affection  dead 
Press  bravely  on,  nor  pine  nor  make  com- 
plaint, 
Tho'  fierce  the  heat  that  beats  upon  thy  head, 
"  The  robin  is  singing  for  rain." 


INDIFFERENT. 
Your  tears  would  flow,  if  I  were  dead. 
And  you  would  come  with  blossoms  rare, 
Their  fragrance  filling  all  the  air; 
You'd  come  and  stand  beside  my  bed, 
And  say  kind  words  and  pity  me. 
And  wish  I  had  not  gone  awaj'; 
You'd  stand  beside  my  bier  and  say 
How  good  and  true  1  used  to  be. 
Breathless  and  cold,  and  on  mj^  face 
The  seal  of  death  forever  set. 
You'd  see,  with  sorrow  and  regret. 
Forever  more  my  vacant  place. 
And  wonder  how,  when  I  was  here, 
You  passed  with  such  indifl'erence  by; 
Your  heart  would  ache  and  you  would  sigh 
And  wish  that  I  again  were  here. 
If  I  were  dead  my  pictured  face 
Your  valued  things  would  be  among, 
And  all  the  songs  that  I  had  sung 
Amid  your  treasures  hold  a  place; 
And  looking  back  upon  my  life 
So  filled  with  trials,  you  would  see. 
Not  what  I  was,  but  strove  to  be 
A  conquering  hero  ia  the  strife. 
If  I  were  dead,  you'd  gently  dwell 
On  all  the  virtues  I  possessed. 
And  say,  "Dear  heart  she  is  at  rest, 
The  work  was  bravely  done  and  weU." 
And  fragrant  flowers  of  rarest  bloom 
You'd  bring  to  deck  that  grassy  spot. 
To  prove  I  had  not  been  forgot 
You'd  lay  your  off 'ring  on  mj'  tomb. 
But  oh !  I  pray  you  do  not  wait 
Till  these  sad  eyes  no  longer  see. 
To  bring  your  offerings  sweet  to  me; 
But  bring  them  ere  it  be  too  late. 
For  what  to  me  will  be  your  flowers. 
Your  tender  words  and  sorrowing  sighs. 
Your  falling  tears  and  sad  repUes 
When  lam  safe  in  heavenly  bowers? 
Give  me  to-day  your  kindly  smile. 
The  tender  touch  of  friendly  hand. 
That  I  may  know  and  understand 
How  you  have  loved  me  all  the  while. 
Give  me  a  modest  word  of  praise. 
Perchance  'twill  rouse  my  fainting  heart 
And  make  me  better  act  my  part 
And  fill  with  sunshine  all  my  days. 
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CHARLES  A.M.TABER. 

Born:  Rochester. Mass., April  3, 1824. 

From  1839  till  1863  Mr.  Taber  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  whaling-,  with  the  exception  of  be- 
ing- in  California  in  '49.    Mr.  Taher  has  pub- 
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CHARLES  A.  M.  TABER. 

Currents  and  Frigid  Periods.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Rhymes 
from  a  Sailor's  Journal,  containing-  nearlj' 
one  hundred  very  fine  poems.  Mr.  Taber  has 
been  out  of  business  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  now  resides  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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THE  TOILER. 

For  years  he's  floated  on  life's  deep, 
And  stemmed  its  tide  with  heavy  oars ; 

A  weary  time  he's  had  to  keep 
His  boat  in  sight  of  hopeful  shores.  • 

He  has  on  board  a  precious  freight, 
Depending  on  his  anxious  toil; 

His  health  and  strength  decides  their  fate. 
For  down  the  stream  the  rapids  boil. 

The  dangers  down  stream  look  so  dread. 
He  cannot  slack  his  tiring  stroke. 

No  wealth  has  he  in  sails  to  spread. 
So  he  must  bear  life's  heavy  yoke. 

Fain  would  he  rest  his  weary  task, 
To  note  the  pleasures  of  the  stream. 


And  in  the  sunlight  careless  bask. 
Or  view  the  sunny  ripples'  gleam. 

But  he  is  doomed  to  constant  toil, 
While  riches  glide  with  sunny  sails; 

They  seem  to  have  no  weary  moil. 
But  waft  along:  with  pleasant  gales. 

To  him  they  seem  a  happy  crew, 
With  plenty  in  a  world  of  ease. 

As  glad  as  fancy  ever  drew,— 
The  fairest  vision  labor  sees. 

Yet  his  poor  crew  must  watch  the  tide. 
To  see  how  well  he  meets  its  force. 

While  wealth  and  pleasure  onward  glide. 
And  careless  view  his  anxious  course. 

At  times  they  note  his  toiling-  way. 
And  mark  the  distance  he  may  hold; 

So  wealth  glides  on  to  rest  or  play, 
Comparing  human  toil  to  gold. 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  NECESSITY. 
O  stern  necessity !  what  cruel  power 

You  exercise  against  the  life  of  man! 
How  many  conquered  souls  before  you  cower; 
With   what   persistency   you    crush    each 
plan! 
It's  hard  to  have  our  tenement  of  clay 

Besieged  by  such  relentless,  cruel  force! 
Our  minds  are  starved  by  your  consuming 
sway. 
And  lives  cut  off  from  every  rich  resource; 
Our  time  is  taxed  by  a  continued  war. 

So  that  our  souls  to  poverty  are  doomed. 
E'en  genius  cannot  always  break  your  law; 
To  such  as  those  there  is  a  double  g-loom. 
Because  they  know  so  much  they  could  enjoy, 
Did  you  not  constant  give  them  mean  em- 
ploy. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 

On  our  eventful  voj^age  of  human  life. 

We  have  with  us  a  large  and  motley  crew; 
All  navigators  on  a  sea  of  strife, 
And  all  in  hopes  to  see  the  whole  voyage 
through. 
But   while    we    labor    on,    what    change    is 
wrought ! 
The  old  and  able  hands  soon  find  their  port. 
And   leave    to    us    the  charg-e   of    toil   and 
thought. 
While  younger  voyagers  constantly  report. 
With  such  we  sail  life's  sea  so  swiftly  on. 
The  young-  soon  gaining  all  our  strength 
and  skill. 
Because  the  log  is  left  of  all  that's  g-one. 

And  older  hands  are  teaching-  with  a  will. 
So  may  our  journals  prove  a  fit  resource. 
To  help  the  future  shape  its  onward  course. 
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MRS.  JEANIE  OLIVER  SMITH. 

Born:  Troy,  N.Y. 
The  girlhood  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
passed  in  Scotland,  and  on  her  return  to  this 
country  she  was  married  to  Horace  E.  Smith, 
LL.D.,  of  Johnstown,  N.Y.,  who  for  ten  years 
was  dean  of  the  Albany  law  school.  Mrs. 
Smith  has  two  beautiful  diiiigiiters.  Her  writ- 


MRS.   JEANIE   OLIVER  SMITH. 

ings  have  appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  first- 
class  mag'azines  and  journals  of  the  country, 
and  in  1889  appeared  Day  Lilies,  a  magnificent 
volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  this  writer. 
Her  versification  is  smooth,  the  rhymes  good 
and  strong,  and  the  work  has  been  favorably 
commented  upon  by  competent  critics 
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A  MINOR  SYMPHONY. 

The  winds  have  cadences  at  eventide. 

That  pulseless  lie 

Beneath  the  morning  sky ; 
From  realms  of  deepest  mystery  they  glide. 

Grave  autumn  hath  a  grand  deep  undertone 

In  anthem  tunes, 

Which  laughing-,  leaf-crowned  Junes 
In  all  their  choral  wealth  have  never  known. 

When  harps  that  we  have  loved  through  all 
these  years 

In  rhythmic  flow 

Sound  oft  the  tremolo. 
How  broken  our  antiphony  bj'  tears ! 


When  far  from  shore  sounds  some  melodious 
psalm 

Which  once  most  near 

Entranced  the  listening-  ear,  [calm ! 

How  hushed  we  pray  that  wind  and  wave  be 
But  far,  oh,  far  the  dark  horizon  line;  — 

Our  comrades  still. 

To  whom  we  call  at  will. 
Held  fast  by  love-chords  from  the  sea's  incline 
And  Avhen  the  diapason  swells  at  even. 

Spell-bound  we  stand. 

As  by  some  border  land 
Where  all  the  harmonies   are    caught  from 
heaven. 


THE  SECRET  OF  POWER. 
"  Ruler  of  men !  "    Whatever  greatness  lies 
Wrapped  in  those  three  short  words,  'tis  born 

of  Mind. 
No  prowess  stands  for  this.    The  brawny  god 
Of  muscle  and  of  limb  may  sometime  sway 
The  gaping  multitudes  who  court  meanwhile 
The  bustle  and  the  tumult  and  the  fray. 
The  rushing,  foaming,  angry  surface  whirl 
Of  that  g'reat  cauldron  called  Society ; 
But  far  below  the  troubled  surface  dwells. 
Among-  space-deeps  that  only  Mind  can  reach, 
A  pulsing-  heart  that  dominates  the  world ! 


SUNRISE  FROM  THE  TOAVER. 

We  breathe  at  times  a  purer  air. 

And  taste  the  joys  of  nobler  birth; 

As  if  'twere  given  again  to  earth 
Its  pristine,  Eden  charm  to  wear. 
And  such  an  hour  is  this.    The  morn, 

In  white  robes  o'er  the  Orient  hills. 

Hies  blushing-,  while  the  welkin  fills 
With  song,  from  myriad  sources  born. 
The  winds  of  night  are  hushed  to  rest. 

The  clouds  have  vanished,  fold  on  fold. 

This  isle,  "An  emerald  chased  in  g-old," 
Lies  fair  and  bright  on  ocean's  breast. 
Far  out  to  sea  white  sails  are  seen. 

Where  sky  with  ocean  seems  to  meet. 

Ah,  yonder  weird  and  mystic  fleet 
From  out  the  heaven  has  sailed,  I  ween. 
They  float  far  off  through  ether  seas. 

Like  thoughts  of  peace,  on  wings  of  prayer; 

Like  doves  that  love's  fond  missives  bear.— 
Sail  on,  rich  freighted  argosies ! 


MY  LASSIE. 
Bonnie  Blue  een. 
Like  stars  their  sheen; 
Stars  in  the  heaven  o'  a  lovely  face. 
That  flash  soul-lieht  from  their  secret  place. 
From  the  fountain  o'  heavenly  ruth,  I  ween; 
None  but  a  friend  could  such  licht  efface. 
Or  bring-  ae  cloud  to  that  brow  serene. 
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MRS.  MIRIAM  C.BUCK. 

Born:  Ohio,  1841. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1863  to  Erastus  A. 
Biu'k,    ;uid    resides    at    Bellwood,  Nebrasiia. 


MRS.  MIRIAM    C.  BUCK. 

Mrs.  Buck  is  a  great  lover  of  nature  and  art, 
and  is  very  fond  of  literature.  Her  poems 
have  received  publication  in  the  local  press. 
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A  FARM  IDYL. 

I  liave  heard  the  corn-elves  spinning 
The  soft,  white  silk  for  the  ears  — 
Not   to   hear  them  at    work    would  be  sin- 
ning— 
Ere  the  floss  of  the  tassel  appears ; 
O,  sweet  are  the  key-notes  beginning 
The  anthem  of  in flnite  spheres. 
Do  you  hear  it,  the  fall  wind  blowing 
TRound  the  gray  old  farm-liouse  eaves? 
While  shuttles  of  corn  land  are  throwing 
The  silk  that  each  soft  plume  weaves ; 
O,  why  wlien  the  sad  wind  grieves 
Do  we  sigh  over  fallen  leaves? 
O,  north  wind,  cease  your  blowing 
And  wait  till  the  autumn  appear, 
With  the  light  of  tlie  star-flower  glowing 
And  the  parting  with  summer  so  near. 
While  swift  as  the  Platte  waters  flowing 
The  sickles  of  farm-land  are  mowing. 
And  now  from  the  low-land  upspringing, 
Are  clovers  of  red  and  of  white, 


And  over  the  prairie  lands  swinging 
Are  pink  bells  so  small  and  so  light  — 
That  one,  to  hear  him  a  ringing, 
Must  keep  his  own  heart  tuned  aright. 

Last  night  when  the  loud  wind  blowing 
Scared  the  swallows  under  the  eaves. 
While  flowers  of  August  were  growing 
And  the  ripe  wheat  still  in  the  sheaves, 
I  thought  of  the  myriads  going 
Where  the  rivers  of  life  are  flowing. 

And  I  said  if  each  could  but  know 
That  a  recompense  cometh  still 
For  all  the  ill  winds  that  blow, 
'Twould  soften  the  turbulent  will. 
And  bring  to  the  heart  a  repose 
And  a  joy  when  the  wild  wind  blows. 


J.  M.  HAMBLIN. 

Born:  Aurelius,  N.Y.,  1838. 

Mk.  Hamblin  is  a  great  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, and  has  written  numerous  poems  on 
that  subject.  He  was  married  In  1864  to  Delia 
M.  Eldridge,  and  for  fifteen  years  has  resided 
ill  Auburn,  N.Y. 


THERE  IS  BEAUTY  EVERYWHERE. 
This  world  is  clothed  in  beauty 

And  grandeur  most  complete. 
But  thorns  strew  our  pathway 

To  lacerate  our  feet. 

There  are  bright  and  sparkling  jewels. 

Lie  buried  in  the  seas ; 
There  are  beauties  in  the  flowers 

More  beautiful  than  these. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  rainbow 

As  it  spans  the  eastern  blue ; 
There  are  beauties  in  the  dewdrop  — 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  two. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  lightning 
As  it  darts  creation  through; 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  thunder. 
And  in  the  tempest  too. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  blade  of  grass 

Though  under  feet  it's  trod, 
There  is  beauty  in  affliction 

When  the  mind  is  stayed  on  God. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  songster 

As  it  warbles  in  mid-air; 
Oh !  thou  desponding  one. 

There  is  beauty  everywhere. 

We  thank  the  Lord  the  mystery's  solved. 
Believe,  obey,  and  then  resolve 

To  live  a  life  of  faith  in  God, 
And  dwell  forever  With  the  good. 
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MRS.  ELLEN  F.PRATT. 

Born  :  Zanesville,  Ohio,  1843. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1865  to  G.  N.  Pratt. 
Her  poems  Iiave  appeared  iu  the  Chicago  Cur- 
rent, Union  Signal  and  the  periodical  press 
generally.  She  is  the  author  of  a  volume  en- 
titled Jerry.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  at  present  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  and  is  at  work  on  a  novel. 


MOTHERHOOD. 

I  hold  within  my  arms  to-day 

A  priceless  bit  of  mortal  clay; 

Divinely  fashioned,  and  so  fair 

The  angels  well  may  kinship  share. 

My  soul  with  gratitude  is  filled; 

My  heart  with  mother-love  is  thrilled; 

Mj'  eyes  brim  o'er  with  new-born  joy, 

While  gazing  on  my  cherub  boy. 

O,  precious  one!  through  tears  I  see 

A  mighty  task  awaiting  me; 

My  happy  sky  grows  overcast — 

Life's  duties  loom  so  grand,  so  vast. 

To  shield  from  wrong,  to  right  Incline 

This  little  life  now  linked  to  mine. 

Di\'lne  the  gift.    Oh,  laay  the  mold 

A  heart  of  truth  and  honor  hold. 

Help  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  know  the  way 

From  out  the  tangles  of  each  day, 

To  guide  him  safe  to  manhood's  prime, 

And  all  the  glory  shall  be  Thine. 


HEART  ECHOES. 
Out  from  his  home,  to  the  arrogant  world, 
Its   dazzling  allurements,    vice  banners  un- 
furled. 
To  wreck,  or  exalt  his  own  life  and  mine. 
To  level  with  brutes,  or  manfully  shine. 

My  boy  has  gone. 
Closer   our  hearts    have  been   knitting   for 

years, 
My  baby,  my  boy,  now  my  man  —  O,  ye  tears; 
No  wonde?-  ye  fall,  for  iu  the  wide  earth 
So  cruel  and  cold,  where  all  evil  has  birth, 

My  boy  is  alone. 
My  laddie!  so  helpful.warm-hearted  and  true; 
O,  men  of  the  world,  I  am  pleading  with  you. 
My  sappling  will  readily  mold  to  your  will, 
Remember  your  sons,  and  treat  him  not  ill. 

My  innocent  boy. 

Help  him  to  shun  the  base  and  impure, 

Lead  him  away  when  temptations  allure, 

O,  teach  him  this  truth,  who  will  and  who 

can. 
That  justice  and  purity  make  the  true  man. 

Be  a  friend  to  my  boy. 
Te  who  the  semblance  of  womanhood  bear, 
Who  once  were  as  pure  as  the  angels,  be- 
ware! 


Lest  ye  dash  your  foot  against  a  stone. 
A  righteous  God  hears  a  mother's  moan  — 

For  her  boy  betrayed. 
Some  day  a  fair  maiden,  with  heart  pure  and 

free. 
Will  wait  for  the  coming  of  him  who  shall  be 
Friend,  lover  and   husband.    May  she  yield 

her  name 
To  him  who  has  lived  a  life  without  stain  — 

My  unsullied  boy. 
My  counsels,  my  prayers,  0,  will  they  avail? 
Will  he  learn  to  say  no,  and  flinch  not,  nor 

quail? 
Will  he  remember  my  love  and  my  care? 
O,  Father  of  mercy!  give  ear  to  this  prayer, 
"  Save,  save  my  boy !" 


PEBBLES. 
'Tls  little  things  that  fret  us 

And  make  us  quail 
Before  life's  every  dayness. 

We  are  so  frail. 
The  word  that's  fitly  spoken, 

Alas !  is  rare ; 
For  soft  reply  to  anger 

Make  daily  prayer. 
Not  vain  will  be  the  effort. 

For  peace  will  come. 
And  happiness  await  us 

Abroad  and  home. 


PROF.E.  L.  PATTOX. 

This  gentleman  is  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 
His  poems  have  appeared  quite  extensively 
in  the  newspapers  and  literary  magazines  of 
the  south. 
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SONNET. 
Mary,  my  own,  1  bless  the  guiding  hand 
That  led  the  wanderer  to  thy  father's  door, 
And  fixed  his  choice ;  the  same  that  led  of 
yore 
The  Hebrew  exile  to  the  distant  land 

Of  Padan  Aram,  where  th'  Assyrian  maid. 
In  virgin  beauty  with  her  fleecy  care. 
Met  his  enraptured  gaze,  a  vision  fair. 

And  to  the  stranger  modest  welcome  bade; 
Yet  not  so  fair  as  thou,  I  fondly  deem. 
That    summer  eve,  when,    clad  in    simple 
white. 
Thy  timid  beauty  blushed  upon  my  sight. 
And  thrilled  me  hke  the  magic  of  a  dream. 
When  fancy  to  the  ravished  sense  portrays 
Some  bright  ethereal   form,  too  bright  for 
mortal  gaze ! 
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JOSIAH  MOODY  FLETCHER. 

Born:  Halifax,  Mass,,  Jan.  U,  1828. 
Graduating  at  Lowell  high  school  io  1843, 
the  following-  year  Mr.  Fletcher  settled  at 
Nashua,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  with 
the  exception  of  a  year  spent  in  Mexico  and 
California.  In  1861  he  married  Miss  Adaliae 
Jane  Eastman.  For  six  years  Mr. Fletcher  was 
eng-aged  in  the  book-selling  and  publishing 
business,  but  since  1854  he  has  been  iu  bus- 
iness as  a  manufacturer  of  furniture,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Fletcher  and   Webster 


JOSIAH  MOODY  FLETCHER. 

Furniture  Co.,  and  proprietor  of  the  Nashua 
Novelty  Works.  Since  his  youth  lie  has  court- 
ed the  muse,  and  at  eighteen  published  Gold- 
en Gift,  a  work  that  contained  a  half-~dozen  of 
his  own  pieces,  and  which  reached  a  sale  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  In  1890 
Mr.  Fletcher  published  a  magnificent  volume 
of  nearly  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  en- 
titled A  Thousand  Songs  of  Life,  Love,  Home 
and  Heaven.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  the  editor  of 
several  gift  books;  and  occasionally  writes 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Park  Moody. 


I  ASK  NOT  FOR  WEALTH. 
I  ask  not  for  wealth,  I  asls  not  for  fame, 
Nor  lofty  place,  nor  .sounding  name. 
For  oh,  there  is  a  dearer  lot. 
Although  the  worldly  know  it  not ! 
It  is  to  love,  to  feel  the  .sweet 
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Delight  of  hearts  that  warmly  beat. 
To  dwell  in  trustful  love  and  peace. 
That  fleeting-  time  can  but  increase. 


A  PRAIRIE   HOME. 
Give  me  a  home  where  evening's  banners 

Gayly  wave  o'er  the  twilight  strand; 
Life  is  sweet  on  the  broad  savannas, 

Far  away  in  the  sunset  land. 
Give  me  a  home  where  freedom's  pinion 

Waveth  her  snow-white  folds  on  high, 
Far  in  the  broad  and  brave  dominion, 

Closed  around  by  the  sunset  sky. 
Soft  is  the  blue  of  star-gemmed  azure. 

Green  are  the  fields  where  the  bison  roam; 
All  things  add  to  the  hunter's  pleasure. 

Far  away  in  his  Western  home. 
Oh !  't  is  sweet  when  the  heart  is  weary. 

Far  from  the  busy  world  to  fly; 
Give  me  a  home  on  the  distant  prairie, 

Closed  around  by  the  sunset  sky. 


BARREN  OF  LOVE. 

A  barren  world  the  heart  will  find 
When  really  't  is  a  barren  mind 
That  makes  it  so;  in  tliat  degree 
That  love  is  cold,  love's  world  will  be. 


HATE. 

The  vestibule  of  hell  is  hate, 
Where  hungry  devils  lie  in  wait 
For  silly  souls  of  low  estate. 


LET  TIME  ROLL  ON. 
Let  time  roll  on,  we  need  not  moan; 
It  eases  not  the  way  to  groan ; 
Be  up  and  cheerful,  by  and  by 
Old  Time  himself  will  have  to  die. 


TOLERATION. 
Things  often  in  a  sense  are  false 

That  in  another  sense  are  true. 
And  wrangling-  makes  the  heart  ache  oft. 

To  merest  misconception  due; 
Tlie  wiser  way  for  all  mankind 

Is  toleration's  smoother  course; 
A  stubborn  and  unyielding:  mind 

Is  wounded  by  its  own  self  force. 


ADMITTANCE  TO  HEAVEN. 
Wlien  for  heaven  a  soul  is  fitted 

By  an  all-perfecting  love, 
Then  to  heaven  't  will  be  admitted. 

Whether  here  or  up  above. 


BEAUTY'S  DANGER. 

With  double  care  the  devil's  net 
Is  for  a  handsome  woman  set, 
With  double  consequences  fraught. 
For  with  tlie  Eves  are  Adams  caught. 
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THE  MORNING  SONG. 

A  few  inquiring  little  chirps  are  tieard 
Before  the  morning  carol  of  a  bird. 
Seeking  assurance  that  the  day's  at  hand 
Before  it  bids  its  little  throat  expand ; 
And  in  the  early  morning  well  it  may,— 
'T  is  always  darkest  just  at  break  of  day. 
So,  oft,  the  spirit  in  distress  and  gloom 
Holds  back  its  song  in  presence  of  the  tomb ; 
It  lacks  assurance  that  the  morning  light 
Is  following  closely  on  the  shades  of  night; 
And  well  it  may,  o'erspread  by  death's  dark 

wing. 
But  oh!  the  songs  't  will  in  the  morning  sing. 


THE  DAISIES. 
While  wintry  tempests  coldly  blow, 

And  o'er  the  meadows  sweep. 
Beneath  the  drifts  of  downy  snow 

Unharmed  the  daisies  sleep. 
In  sunless  solitude  they  dwell 

Through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Till  summer  skies  dissolve  the  spell 

And  welcome  forth  the  flowers. 
Oh !  let  me  live,  when  tempests  roll 

And  rage  around  my  path, 
In  such  humility  of  soul 

As  to  escape  their  wrath; 
And  let  me  like  the  daisies  lie, 

When  done  with  mortal  strife, 
Believing  that  a  fairer  sky 

Will  wake  my  soul  to  life. 


^- 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
Had  I  a  harp  by  angels  strung 

To  breathe  the  music  of  the  skies; 
Had  I  the  skill  and  power  divine 

To  wake  its  grandest  harmonies, 
I'd  strike  it  not  to  sounding  fame. 

Ah,  no!  but  let  its  breathings  prove, 
Though  every  chord  should  melt  with  flame, 

The  tenderness  of  woman's  love. 
They  know  it  not  who  paj'  their  court 

At  beauty's  shrine  with  heartless  praise; 
They  know  it  not  who  idly  sport 

With  woman's  smile  in  sorrow  days; 
But  when  the  clouds  of  summer  lower. 

And  man's  frail  bark  is  tempest-driven 
O'er  life's  dark  sea,  oh!  then  its  power 

Is  like  the  very  strength  of  heaven. 

THE  LUNATIC. 

Just  to  test  a  lunatic  the  doctor  asked  him 

"  M'hether 
The  weather  made  the  rain  or  the  rain  made 

the  weather;" 
Sizing  up  the  doctor,  he  answered  him  by 

saying: 
"Does  the  braying  make  the  ass,  or  the  ass 

make  the  braying?" 


WILL  H.  HOSKINSON. 

BoKN :  Mud  Kivek,  Ky.,  Oct.  13, 1860. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.    His  earlier  productions 


WILL  H.  HOSKINMiN. 

were  in  the  form  of  parodies.     His  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  local  press  generally. 


DO  WHAT  IS  EIGHT. 

Through  sunshine  and  shadow,  through  sor- 
row and  pleasure. 

O'er  rivers  of  bliss  and  o'er  gulfs  of  despair; 

May  this  maxim  of  old  be  preserved  as  a  treas- 
ure 

In  the  depth  of  thy  mind  as  a  light  shining 
there.  [forsake  thee, 

Should  foes  overpower  thee,  or  loved  ones 

Should  troubles  surround  thee  like  clouds  of 
the  night  — 

Stand  firm  through  the  storm  —  harm  shall 
not  overtake  thee,  [right. 

And  remember  this  maxim:    to  do  what  is 

Let  scoffers  rebuke  and  let  enemies  chide  thee, 
Let  this  be  your  shield  in  the  bitterest  strife: 
Inspired  by  the  right  let  the  envious  deride 

thee;  [life. 

Ever  knowing  no  falsehood  can  stain  a  pure 
Walk  not  from  the  path  where  these  lines 

would  direct  thee  — 
O'er  thorns  they  will  lead  thee  to  fields  fair 

and  bright: 
Omnipotent  power  shall  surely  protect  thee 
Down  life's  rugged  road,   if  you   do  what  is 

right. 
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A.  H.STODDARD. 

In  1880  Mr.  Stoddard,  the  farmer  poet,  pub- 
lished a  neat  volume    entitled  Miscellaneous 


A.  H.  STODDARD. 

Poems,  which  received  high  commendation 
from  the  press.  Mr.  Stoddard  resides  in  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  wliere  he  is  very  popular. 

ALBUM  LINES. 
We  search  beneath  the  ocean  tide 

For  pearls  of  beauty  rare. 
We  pierce  the  rugg-ed  mountain  side, 

For  golden  trinkets  there. 
We  delve  among-  Brazilian  sands. 

We  cross  the  dangerous  main. 
Explore  Golconda's  diamond  lands, 

Their  sparkling  gems  to  gain. 
With  these  the  outward  form  is  decked. 

Admiring  eyes  to  win; 
But  moral  worth,  and  intellect. 

Are  brighter  gems  within. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 
So  silent  is  the  flight  of  time, 

That  years  will  sometimes  seem. 
With  all  their  varied  changing-  scenes. 

E'en  as  a  fleeting  dream. 
It  seems  as  'twere  but  j'esterdaj-, 

Since  in  mychildisli  joj% 
I  joined  my  schoolmates  in  their  play, 

A  wild  and  thoughtless  boy. 
A  few  brief  years  since  that  bright  day, 

On  hastening  wing  have  fled ; 


And  many  of  those  schoolmates  now 

Are  slumbering-  with  the  dead. 
And  pictures,  that  like  rainbow  beams 

Were  ranged  in  Ijright  array, 
Have  vanished  as  unreal  dreams, 

In  life's  advancing  day. 
In  view  of  this,  my  youthful  friends. 

In  kindness  I  would  say: 
Life's  happy  morn  will  soon  be  past. 

Enjoy  it  while  you  may. 


TO  ROSA. 


There's  dazzling-  beauty  overhead 

In  evening's  starry  show. 
There's  beauty  everywhere  outspread 

On  this  green  earth  below. 
There's  beauty  in  the  circling-  bow 

When  sun  and  shower  combine. 
There's  beauty's  in  the  crimson  glow. 

That  marks  the  day's  decline. 

There's  beauty  in  the  towering  pine 

That  bends  in  lofty  pride, 
There's  beauty  in  the  creeping  vine 

That  nestles  by  its  side. 
But  star  and  bow,  and  tree  and  skies. 

In  beauty  all  combined. 
May  all  be  prized,  but  more  we  prize 

The  beauty  of  the  mind. 


MY  LITTLE  GKAND-DAUGHTERS. 

Two  little  girls,  with  teeth  Like  pearls. 

And  cheeks  like  summer  roses. 
With  eyes  of  blue,  or  some  such  hue. 

And  funny  little  noses. 
When  combed  with  care,  their  flaxen  hair 

Is  left  in  flowing  tresses,— 
But  by  the  way  it  will  not  pay 

To  tell  about  their  dresses:— 
For  girls  are  vain,  'tis  very  plain, 

And  if  their  dress  we  mention. 
Would  not  their  pride  be  gratified 

By  giving  it  attention? 

These  children  play,  in  childish  way. 

With  dolls  and  little  dishes,— 
Sometimes  with  hook,  along  the  brook. 

They  catch  the  little  fishes. 
The  names  you'll  find  if  so  inclined. 

Of  Lucy,  and  of  Lizzie, 
If  you  will  look  in  this  my  book, 

When  j'ou  are  not  too  busy. 


EXTRACT. 

To  lead  a  useful,  honest  life, 
-  To  gain  an  honest  living. 
And  something  more  for  weans  and  wife. 
And  charitable  giving. 
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MRS.  L.  E.  BRANNOCK. 

Born  :  England,  March  23, 1833. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1858  to  J.  P.  Bran- 
nocls,  a  college  president  at  Marionsville,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Bran  nock  is  a  teacher  of  music,  paint- 
ing- and  elocution,  in  wbicb  she  has  always 


MRS.  Ij.  E.  BRAimOCK. 

met  with  g-reat  success.  Her  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Ladies'  Repository,  Waverly 
Mag-azine,  and  the  periodical  press  g•enerallJ^ 
Mrs.  Brannock  is  the  mother  of  six  children, 
five  of  whom  have  grown  to  manliood  and 
■womanhood. 
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BE  NOT  WEARY. 
"Be  not  weary  in  well-doing," 

Words  of  toil  and  sorrow  horn 
In  the  sacred  pulpit  standing. 

Spake  the  pastor  Sahhath  morn. 
And  he  gave  for  our  example, 

Christ  the  holy  we  adore. 
Weary,  toiling,  burdened,  fainting 

'Neath  the  lieavy  cross  he  bore. 
When  he  spake  of  Paul,  enduring 

Scourge  and  prison,  want  and  scorn, 
Still  not  wearied  in  well-doing. 

Though  his  flesh  concealed  a  thorn. 
John,  the  patient,  well  beloved; 

'Prisoned  on  lone  Patnios'  isle, 
Yet  what  wondrous  visions  tlironging 

Came  his  darkness  to  beguile. 


Then  of  holy  blessed  martyrs. 

Who  fell  bleeding- by  tlie  way: 
Yet  their  path  illumined,  biightened 

With  the  light  of  glorj-"s  ray. 
What  are  we  that  we  should  ti'emble 

'Neath  the  crush  of  fortune's  wheel? 
What  are  we  that  we  should  murmur 

At  the  crosses  all  must  feel? 
Are  we  faint  and  heavy  laden. 

Are  we  burdened  by  the  way  — 
Seems  our  scourging  past  enduring-  — 

Do  deep  shadows  cloud  our  way? 
Are  we  weary  in  well-doing. 

Is  our  Patmos  dark  with  storm? 
Has  hope  left  our  gloomy  prison  — 

Do  oar  hearts  conceal  a  thorn? 
Glorious  visions  beaming  'round  us. 

Light  the  path  in  which  we  stray; 
Weary  wanderers,  all  life's  burdens 

Soon  forever  fall  away: 
Courage!  Christian  toiler,  courage! 

Brave  endure,  nor  meekly  yield, 
Faithful,  hopeful  — trusting  ever, 

God   your   strength    and    Christ    your 
shield. 


GOD  HELP  US. 

EXTRACT. 

We  bring  you  scentless,  'broidered  flowers 

With  hues  more  grave  than  gay. 
Wrought  in  fancies  of  the  Ijrain, 

For  these,  your  flowers  of  May. 
God  helping-  us  the  while  we  try 

To  'dorn  this  well-worn  theme, 
With  threads  if  not  of  finest  gold, 

Or  poet's  loftiest  dream. 
At  least  with  words  whot^e  strength  may  aid 

To  bear  the  tide  along. 
Till  all  shall  join  this  army  true 

And  swell  the  victor's  song. 

•  >  God  help  us"  is  our  battle  prayer; 

How  like  a  clarion  shrill 
Its  pleading-  tones  seem  echoing-  far 

O'er  every  vale  and  hill. 
The  words  resound  now  low,  now  loud. 

From  mountains  to  the  sea. 
In  east  and  west,  in  north  and  south. 

Bound  millions  to  free. 
And  hai'k!  the  strain  with  soft  refrain. 

Borne  on  the  wind's  low  sigh, 
Is  rising-  from  our  grassy  plain 

And  pealing-  tlirough  the  sky. 
Till  angel  tongues  take  up,  renew 

The  pleading-  sweet  refrain. 
And  send  it  through  the  vaults  of  heaven 

Down  to  the  earth  again. 

•  '  God  help  us,"  is  the  widow's  prayer 

For  humble  daily  bread. 
The  lonely  orphans,  'round  whose  steps 
Are  treacherous  pit-falls  spread. 
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ALONZO  L.RICE. 

Born  :  Little  Blue  River,  Ind.,  June  12,'67. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Rice  have  appeared  in  the 
Yankee  Blade,  Indianapolis  Journal,  and  the 

periodical  press  generally.   Mr.  Eiee  is  knowii 
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ALONZO   L.  RICE. 

as  the  Shelby  county  poet,  and  his  produc- 
tions have  attracted  quite  a  little  attention  in 
the  world  of  literature,  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
making  a  name  for  himself.  He  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  his  native  place. 

THE  DESERTED  MANSION. 

Deserted  mansion,  fallen  to  decay, 
The  marble  lion  on  thy  gatewaj'  sleeps 
Forevermore;    the  hawk    upon   thy  arras 
sweeps 

On  never-weary  pinions,  and  the  prey 

Is  toiling-  upward,  from  the  fields  away. 
In  hope  of  vain  escape;  in  tangled  deeps 
The  weary, pantinghound  unchanging  keeps 

The  wounded  stag  forevermore  at  bay. 
All  is  unchanged,  but  never  on  the  hills. 

With  dawning  glimpses  of  the  earlj'  morn. 
Is  seen  Diana's  god,  as  deep  he  fills 

With  rounded  cheeks  his  loud  and  alien  horn. 
Nor  evermore  along  the  sunset  rills. 

Return  the  reapers  witli  the  sheaves  of  corn. 

DEAR  LOVE,  COULD  I  HOPE. 
Dear  love,  could  I  hope  in  the  future  to  know. 
The  sun  from  the  ocean  of  sorrow 


Would  rise  in  his  splendor  and  pillow  his  glow 
On  the  bosom  of  cloudless  to-morrow : 
The  rim  of  the  bubbles 
Gives  token  of  troubles. 
And  over  the  waste  of  the  threatening  sky. 
The  sabre  of   cranes   on    its    former  course 
doubles. 
Uncertain  and  doubtful  as  whither  to  lly. 

The  sun  in  his  weakness  has  sunk  in  the  sea, 

With  clouds  are  his  tributes  remaining; 
The  sheep  are  gone  home,  and  the  birds  in  the 
tree. 
The  owl  in  the  turret's  complaining; 
And,  in  the  dark  thicket, 
Anear,  the  lone  cricket. 
Forever  is  chirping  and  singing  his  tune; 
The  sentry  of  sorrow,  the  citadel's  picket, 

Awaiting  the  orb  of  the  rounded,  red  moon. 
The  day  has  depaited  and  calm  is  the  night. 

The  elfins  speed  by  on  their  rambles; 
The  glow-worms  their  lanterns  have  hung  to 
the  sight. 
On  points  of  the  grasses  and  brambles; 
On  pinions  of  leather. 
Alone  and  together. 
The  bats  are  now  winging  in  revel  and  rout; 
The  owl  in  his  bower  sits  wondering  whether 
To  dream  or  to  waken  the  vale  with  a  shout. 
The  insects  are  harping,  the  dark  colonnade 

Of  the  forest  resounds  to  the  revel ; 
And,  Dian's  red  orb  for  an  hour  delayed. 
Now  gleams  o'er  the  meadow's  low  level: 
And,  thro'  her  dominions 
On  fluttering  pinions. 
The  night-hawk  is  sailing  in  ominous  dread. 
And  over  the  valleys  and  marshes  the  minions 

Of  darkness  are  trailing  in  mantles  of  red. 
My  heart  and  affection  turns  ever  to  thee. 

And  swerves  like  the  needle's  emotion; 
Unknowing  the  place  where  the  fairest  can 
be. 
So  fervent  and  deep  the  devotion: 
A  hope  that  abideth. 
Whatever  betideth, 
Tho'  dimmed  like  the  glance  of  a  glittering 
star. 
Is  sought  for  the  first,  when  the  storm-cloud 
divideth 
Outshining  the  rest  of  the  circle  by  far. 


ADIEU. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  of  tlie  morning  blue. 

The  white  sail  lessens  in  the  misty  haze; 

And,    on    the   headlands,  weary  watchers 
raise 
Their  hands  against  the  sun  and  peeringthro' 
The  intervening  vapors,  cry:  "Adieu 

To  thy  delightful  presence;  'mid  the  days 

The  mem'ry  of  thy  being  sweetly  stays, 
But  grace  and  beauty  fade  away  with  vou." 
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JACOB  G.GROSSBERG. 

Bokn:  Russia,  April  10, 1870. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  with 
his  parents  to  America  in  1883,  residing  for  a 
while  in  Cleveland  and  finally  settled  down  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Grossberg  has  received  a  good 
education,  having  studied   Latin,  French  and 


JACOB  G.  GROSSBERG. 

German.  In  1888  he  entered  the  Chicago 
Union  College  of  Law,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '90.  After  graduating  Mr.  Grossberg 
hopes  to  attend  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  Since 
his  youth  he  has  written  verse,  and  in  1889 
published  a  pamphlet  of  Poems,  which  was 
favorably  noticed  by  the  press. 


LOVE  AND  THE  MUSE. 

Now  my  pillow,  tear-drenched  nightly, 

Is  my  throbbing  temple's  bath; 
W  hen  a  zephyr  comes,  that  sprightly 

Bears  me  off  on  scented  breath  ■     ■ 
Green  and  fragrance  balsam  kindly 

My  heart's  deep  sore;— 
Ne'er  has  mortal  wandered  blindly 

In  an  Eden  such  before : 

To  the  right  each  crystal  glittered  — 

Every  di-oplet  of  tlie  lake ; 
To  the  left  the  chorus  twittered, 

Followed  chanting  in  my  wake; 
Rainbow  hues,  more  lovely  tinted, 

Of  each  flowei'-bed, 


In  best  beauty  vying,  hinted 
To  my  ease  a  couch  soft-spread. 

And  a  Nymph  came  to  me  smiling, 

In  all  grace  and  beauty  robed; 
With  me  soft  the  hours  beguihng, 

My  most  tender  passions  probed. 
Leading  me  through  lawns  sweet-scented 

To  her  proud  throne. 
To  me  her  domains  presented  — 

Grandeurs,  wonders,  all  her  own ! 

At  her  bid  spright  fairies  folded 

Softest  music  on  my  soul, 
'  Fore  my  ej'es  mailed  heroes  molded, 

Whose  mien  Virtue's  graces  stole. 
Then  smiled  on  me,  sweet,  benignly, 

Of  these  the  queen: 
'•  All  here  lovely,  all  divinely. 

May  St  thou  share,  if  so  I  mean." 

Then  did  seize  me  one  desire: 

This,  to  woo  the  royal  maid ; 
And  when  rose  my  scorned  fire, 

I  with  tresses  golden  played, 
And  to  eyes  the  stars  out-beaming-, 

My  heart  laid  bare ; 
That  my  hours  with  dreams  set  teeming. 

For  bright  visions  changed  despair! 


THE  WEDDING  SONG. 
My  sister!  this  thy  wedding-day 

To  me  is  such  sweet  sorrow; 
Though  joyous,  still  my  heart  doth  say, 

I  part  with  thee  to-morrow. 

Of  faces  first  remembered  dear 
Thine  'tis  I'm  first  to  part  with; 

Of  separations  with  those  dear, 
'Tis  thee  I'm  doomed  to  start  with ! 

Ye  players !  pour  some  pensive  strain,— 

To  me  it  is  the  sweetest; 
For  soothing  my  heart's  passing  pain. 

Your  sadder  note's  the  meetest. 

O,  why  must  happiness  be  bought 

With  years  of  separation ! 
Is  there  not  joy  without  the  thought 

It  has  a  termination? 

But  since  sucli  must  be  human  joy 
Let  not  mj-  gloom  restrain  it; 

Rejoice,  my  soul!  do  not  destroy 
Such  gladness,  when  I  gain  it. 

Forgive  me,  sister,  pardon  all, 

This  sadness  of  a  moment! 
Henceforth  my  spirits  shall  not  fall 

To  gloom :—  I  have  not  so  meant. 

And  though  we  part  with  aching  heart, 

'Tis  for  a  happy  future; — 
Henceforward,  though  we're  rent  apart. 

Still  joined  we're  by  love's  suture. 
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ARCHIBALD  MCGREGOR. 

Born:  Scotland,  Dec.  24,  1819. 
The  poems  Mr.  McGregor  Lave  appeared  in 
the  Stark  County  Democrat,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  proprietor,  and  the  periodical 
press  g'enerally.  He  has  published  several 
pamphlets  of  hi;;   iiOL-ms.   and  has  delivered 
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ARCHIBALD  m'GREGOK. 


many  of  his  productions  at  celebrations  and 
social  g'atherings.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  in  the  publishing-  business,  but  has  now 
retired  from  the  editorial  chair,  and  resides 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  Mr.  McGregor  will  publish 
his  poems  in  book-form  at  an  early  date. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

Here  are  we  g-athered  far  and  near 
To  honor  Scotland's  poet  dear 

To  a'  oor  mithers'  sons. 
An'  so  revive  thae  thochts  o'  hame 
An'  recognize  the  world-wide  fame 

Of  our  immortal  Burns; 
This  niital  day  oot  ower  the  earth. 

Where  th'  Eng-lish  tongue  is  known. 
They  honor  noble  Robert's  birth 

An'  his  great  merit  own. 
His  claim  now,  to  fame  now. 

No  one  to  doubt  will  dare. 
And  yearly  and  dearly 

He's  honored  everywhere. 


An'  why  should  we  no  take  deliglit. 
An'  honor  him  who  stood  for  right, 

An'  thocht  a  man  a  man. 
Tho'  fed  on  nocht  but  hamely  fare, 
Wi'  nocht  but  hodden  gray  to  wear 

If  honest  aye  he'd  stan'. 
The  man  who's  ever  true  to  truth 

Wi'  conscience  calm  and  clear. 
Who  struggles  not  for  mammon  ruth, 

Need  feel  not  shame  nor  fear. 
He  rants  not,  he  wants  not 

What  is  not  right  and  square; 
To  others,  as  brothers. 

Concedes  their  righteous  share. 
A  household  word  his  name  is  now; 
Unquestioned  halo  crowns  the  brow 

Of  glorious  Robert  Burns; 
Each  heart  responds  with  one  acclaim, 
According  him  perennial  fame 

Whose  early  death  he  mourns. 
Who  has  done  more  for  Scotland's  sake; 

Or  raised  aloft  her  glory? 
Who  more  unto  our  hearts  we  take, 

Than  him  and  his  sad  story?' 
In  life  he,  in  strife  he, 

Could  hardly  get  his  bread ; 
When  death  came,  his  great  name 

Got  monuments  Instead! 


THE  PRESS. 

EXTRACT. 

So  speed  the  Press,  and  "  Speed  the  Plow," 

Diffuse  both  food  and  knowledge. 
Invite  to  Nature's  banquet  store. 

As  well  as  learning's  college. 
The  author  'midst  companionship. 

With  mind-surroundings  there. 
Communes  with  those  of  former  times. 

And,  views  with  views  compare! 
He  epics  with  old  Homer, 

With  History's  father  goes, 
"  Arms  and  the  man,"  with  Vii-gil, 

With  genial  Horace  glo^^"s. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 

And  others,  great  and  grand, 
Accompanies,  delighted, 

Thi-ough  all  their  classic  land! 

In  Africa,  with  Livingstone, 

Tlirough  Egypt  takes  a  look. 
And  reads,  with  exultation. 

The  hieroglyphic  bookl 
With  Franklin,  bottles  liglitning. 

Saw  Morse's  plan  have  birth. 
And  flash,  with  electricity. 

Ideas  'round  the  earth ! 
All  Nature's  fields  exploring. 

He  rambles  near  and  far; 
With  vision  telescopic. 

Sees  sun  and  morning  star! 
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MRS.  FAXXY  SPEAR  YOUXG. 

Born:  Kemper  Co.,  Miss.,  Oct.  6, 1844. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  appeared  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  periodical  press.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1866  to  Capt.  W.  F.  Young-.    She  has 


MRS.  FANNY  SPEAR  yOTJNG. 

written  iDOth  prose  and  verse  from  an  early 
ag-e.  Mrs.  Young  resides  with  her  family  at 
Longview,  Texas,  where  she  has  become  very 
popular. 
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TO  MY'  BASIC'S  PICTURE. 
O,  image  I  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  costliest  gem  in  earth  or  sea, 
Than  diamonds,  brighter,  and  nglow 

With  love,  those  eyes  that  glad  me  so. 
Those  lips  of  coral,  bathed  in  love. 

Breathe  sweets  that  lift  my  heart  above  — 
This  mother's  heart  such  transports  share 

That  every  care  some  bliss  doth  wear. 

O,  eyes!  may  never  sorrow  blight 

The  sweet  young  joy  that  makes  your  light. 
May  naught  e'er  dim  those  eyes  with  tears, 
From  wrong,  O  Fate!  guard  well  her  years. 
Alas !  how  bitter  'tis  to  feel 
That  woe  to  us  is  other's  weal. 
Oh!  may'st  thou  ne'er  have  foes  assail  thee. 
And  th'  ties  thou  deem'dst  could  never  fail 
thee 
Prove  broken  faith.    Our  joy  is  fled. 


When  th"  faith  we  trusted  wags  its  head. 
From  out  that  mouth,  my  lovelj'  child. 

Speak  words  of  wisdom,  gentle,  mild, 
O,  brow!  with  intellect  abeam. 

May  thought  and  act  and  effort  teem 
With  good,  and  thus  commend  the  ways 

Of  Him  whom  Heaven  and  angels  praise. 

0,  time!  deal  gently  witli  my  jewel, 

And  safely  through  temptation's  cruel 
And  thorny  pathway,  lead  my  child ; 

Oh!  lead  her  past  each  wicked  wild. 
I  wonder  now  and  strive  to  see 

What  in  the  future  thou  wilt  be, 
O  innocence !  it  can't  be  true. 

That  crime  thy  heart  wiU  e'er  imbue, 
Forebodings  vain.    My  prayer  shall  be. 

My  God !    1  trust  it  all  to  thee. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

EXTRACT. 

A  father  looks  upon  his  boy  with  pride. 
With  prospect  bright  the  future  lures  his  joy 
And  admiration.    His  intellect  he  prunes. 
And  with  his  own  strong  arm  he  leads  him  up 
The  rugged  hill  to  manhood  — gives  the  world 
His  second  self,  a  noble  scion,  and  then. 
In  quiet  content,  he  hails  the  sweeter  calm 
Of  life's  adieu. 

Old  ocean  wafts 
No  lullaby  so  sweet  as  mother's  words, 
The  winds  no  language  whisper  half  so  pure, 
The    brightest    flower    boasts     no    fadeless 

bloom ; 
And  yet  a  mother's  love  endures  forever. 
No  cruelty,  or  absence,  or  frowning  horde 
Of  ills  can  break  this  tie  of  adamant, 
A  mother's  love   is   earth's  one  plant  from 

Heaven. 


FAITH. 
Faith  soars  aloft  on  eagle  wing. 

Undaunted  e'er  and  sun-ward; 
In  triumphs  thro'  each  flery  thing 

In  majesty  't  moves  onward. 
With  mighty  stride  o'er  mountains  rife 

It  mounts,  the  highest,  the  fleetest; 
Beneath  the  boisterous  storm  of  life 

Faith  finds  a  calm  the  sweetest. 

With  iron  hand,  faith  grasps  the  throne 

Of  mighty  God  Jehovah, 
And  claiming  heaven's  sweets  its  own. 

With  joy  it  spreads  earth  over. 
And  faith  will  lead  us  home  at  last, 

Where  mind  and  soul  are  blended  — 
Where  light  and  love  are  joined  and  blest 

In  wisdom's  feast  unended. 
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ALEXANDER  H.  MORRISON. 

Born:  Jefferson  Co.,  0.,Aug.  18, 18il. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Morrison  have  appeared  in 
the  Steubeuville  Gazette,  Herald,  Ohio  Press 


ALEXANDER  HENRY  MORRISON. 

and  the  local  press  generally.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1863  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  EAGLES  AND  THE  INDIAN'S 
GRAVES. 
With  sweeping-  wings,  from  the  far  gloomy 
ledges 
Of  cataract  and  pine  — 
Where  Allegheny  rears  its  brolien  ridges, 

Beneath  tlie  cold  sunshine  — 
From  where  those  icy  summits.rentiind  riven 

Stand,  ghost-like,  clad  in  white  — 
Plunged  midst  the  wrecked  and  stormy  clouds 
of  heaven, 
The  eagle  wheels  her  fiight. 

Long  has  she  lingered  'round  that  mountain 
towering 
On  wliich  their  aeries  rest. 
Through  wintry  gioom  and  summer's  storm- 
cloud  lowering. 
For  her  mate's  dauntless  breast; 
Till  now,  despairing  of  his  e'er  returning. 

She  mounts  the  snowy  cloud, 
And,  with  fierce  anguish  in  her  bosom  burn- 


Shrieks  to  the  winds  aloud. 
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Dashed  on  the  tempest's  breath,  she  does  not 
ponder 

But  wildly  sweeps  away  —  [yonder 

Where  dead  pines'  skeleton  fingers  point  her 

Toward  the  setting  daj'. 

Far  waves  the  molderiug  aeries  on  the  moun- 
tain. 
Their  eaglet  broods  now  grown  to  full  estate, 
And  by  Ohio's  gold  and  silver  fountains. 

She  comes  to  seek  her  mate  — 
O'er  broad  Ohio's  frozen  bosom  sweeping, 
Where  many  a  pine  its  funeral  branches  waves 
She  seeks  her  mate,  where  he  his  grave  is 
keeping 

Beside  the  Indian  graves. 
Like  the  red  man  of  the  forest, 

The  eagle's  reign  is  o'er; 
He  is  dying  on  the  mountain. 

And  from  the  ship-haunted  shore; 
He  plumed  the  Indian's  quiver. 

And  he  shared  his  woodland  prey, 
And  from  forest,  plain  and  river 

They  have  sternly  past  away. 

And  here  this  wandering  eagle 

Has  sought  her  resting  place, 
By  the  green  mounds  and  moldering  bones 

Of  the  lost  Indian  race. 
Here  let  them  sleep  together. 

And  sacred  be  their  rest! 
The  haughty  Indian  chieftain. 

And  the  bird  of  haughty  crest. 

Their  doom  is  like,  and  let  them  sleep 

In  peace  in  our  great  land ; 
Let  the  Great  Spirit  o'er  them  keep 

His  merciful  strong  hand. 
Here  lies  the  Indian  and  his  mate, 

Their  arrows  by  them  rust ; 
And  the  lonely  Eagle,  smote  by  fate. 

Here  joins  her  mate  in  dust. 
Like  the  stern  Indian  chieftain 

Wlien  all  his  tribe  were  gone, 
Calmly  and  firmly  waited  he 

Beside  the  desert  stone. 
Sadly,  without  a  tear,  he  gazed 

Upon  their  rounded  graves. 
Waiting  for  the  Great  Spirit 

Who  sends  his  death  and  saves. 
Until  at  length,  from  rolling  clouds, 

He  heard  his  voice  in  storms; 
And  in  the  sunny  hunting  grounds 

He  joined  liis  fathers'  forms. 
Farewell!  farewell!  proud  emblem 

Of  the  mighty  and  the  free. 
There's  many  and  many  a  human  heart. 

That's  emblemed  well  by  thee. 
For  their  hearts  are  buried  in  the  graves 

Of  those  who've  gone  before. 
And  they  fly  to  meet  them,  o'er  the  earth, 

LTpon  the  "  shining  shore." 
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ALEXANDER  J.  FARROW. 

Born:  Orangeburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  3, 1843. 
The  poems  of   Mr.    Farrow    have   appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  local  press.    He  was 
married  in  1865  to  Sarah  C.  Ramsay,  and  now 
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ALEXANDEK  JAMES  FARROW. 

resides  on  a  farm  in  Putnam  county,  Ind. 
After  graduating  at  a  college  in  Missouri,  Mr. 
Farrow  taught  scliool  for  some  time  in  the 
city  of  St.  Joseph  and  other  places. 
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WOMAN. 

Heavenly  muse!  my  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  me  with  poetic  fire ; 
Direct  my  hand  the  lyre  to  string. 
Of  lovely  woman,  goddess  sing. 
God  made  man  in  Eden's  bowers. 
To  walk  amid  the  fairest  flowers; 
But  looking  from  His  golden  throne. 
He  saw  that  Adam  was  alone. 
He  laid  him  down  in  sweet  repose. 
And  made  his  eyes  in  slumber  close; 
But  when  the  drowsy  god  had  fled. 
He  heai'd  a  light  and  fairy  tread. 
He  started  up,  and  looking  'round. 
Beheld  the  sight  that  made  the  sound  — 
So  lovely,  pleasing  was  the  sight, 
He  thought  it  was  an  angel  bright. 
There  gentle  Eve  before  him  stood. 
In  all  the  grace  of  womanhood  — 
He  saw  her  fair  and  faultless  form, 
And  felt  his  breast  with  transport  warm. 
She  turned  to  fly  in  wild  affright,— 
For  man  was  terror  to  her  sieht : 


But  vain  it  was  from  him  to  part: 

He  clasped  her  to  his  beating  heart. 

Oh  man !  how  good  was  God  to  send. 

Fair  Eve  to  be  thy  bosom  friend ! 

To  share  thy  joys,  thy  sorrows  know. 

To  soothe  thy  soul  in  grief  or  woe. 

Though  mighty  oceans,  deep  blue  seas, 

Towering  mountains,  waving  trees. 

Diversify  this  mundane  sphere. 

All  would  be  drear,  but  thou  art  here. 

The  placid  lake,  the  silver  stream. 

Where  wandering  poets  love  to  dream ; 

The  shady  dell,  the  winding  vale 

Where  fragrance  sweet  the  flowers  exhale; 

The  golden  sands  ibe  streamlet  laves. 

Refulgent  gems  in  ocean's  caves. 

Could  only  empty  pleasure  give, 

If  man  were  doomed  alone  to  live. 

O  woman !  gentle  as  the  dove, 

'Tis  thee  we  honor,  thee  we  love; 

Our  infant  years  have  been  thy  care. 

And  at  thj'  knees  we  knelt  in  prayer. 

A  mother!  sacred  be  that  name. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  voice  of  fame; 

Can  her  dear  image  e'er  depart. 

Long  as  life's  current  thrills  the  heart? 

No !  far  within  the  heart's  deep  cells. 

Her  cherished  image  ever  dwells : 

Her  guardian  spirit  hovers  "round. 

When  slumber  holds  all  nature  bound. 

When  death  has  thrown  his  flaming  dart. 

And  stopped  the  current  of  her  heart. 

Her  sacred  memory  lingers  near 

And  claims  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

A  mother's  love,  how  deep!  how  true! 

Pure  as  the  crystal  drop  of  dew; 

It  penetrates  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And  fondly  lingers  'round  the  tomb. 

The  wretch  that  on  the  scaffold  stands 

With  human  blood  upon  his  hands. 

Feels,  while  his  fleeting  life  remains, 

A  mother's  love  he  still  retains. 

No  crime  that  stains  fair  nature's  face. 

No  damning  deed  of  dire  disgrace 

That  cries  aloud  to  heaven  above. 

Can  alienate  a  mother's  love. 

When  stretched  upon  his  dying  bed. 

And  death  his  flaming  dart  hatli  sped. 

To  lay  the  fond  loved  husband  low. 

Who  can  depict  his  consort's  Avoe. 

Away,  ye  senseless  knaves!  for  shame, 

W^ho  speak  so  lightly  of  her  name; 

Her  name  should  make  your  bosom  thrill. 

Till  death  your  throbbing  hearts  shall  still. 

This  world  would  be  a  gloomy  place  — 

This  life  would  be  a  dreary  waste  — 

Yea,  heaven  itself  would  be  a  hell. 

If  woman  ceased  with  us  to  dwell. 
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MRS.  MARGARET  A.CROWL. 

Born:  Canada,  Sept.  14, 1849. 
This  lady  was  married  in   1869  to  Amos  T. 
Crowl,   and   now   resides  at  Merriam   Park, 
MiiHi.    Her   poems   have  appeared  iu  the  Pio- 


MHS.  MAliCAKET  A.  C'liOWL. 

neer,  Tracy  Trumpet,  Republican  and  the 
local  press  generallj'.  Personally  Mrs.  Crowl  is 
about  the  average  height,  rather  slender,  with 
black  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
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NETTIE. 
Just  a  score  of  happy  summers 

Have  passed  over  your  dear  head ; 
And  you've  brought  us  naught  but  blessing 

With  the  years  that  now  have  fied. 
May  the  hand  of  time  touch  lightly. 

As  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Your  dear  brow;  and  may  no  sorrow 

O'er  your  life  its  shadow  throw. 
May  the  coming  years  be  freighted 

With  a  love  steadfast  and  true. 
Health,  and  friends,  and  every  blessing, 

Without  number,  come  to  j'ou. 
And  when  calls  the  voice  of  duty. 

May  you  thoughts  of  self  laj'  down; 
Knowing  we  must  bear  Life's  crosses 

If  we'd  wear  the  victor's  crown. 
May  you  hear  that  welcome  plaudit, 

When  old  age  to  you  has  come: 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 

Welcome  to  your  heavenly  home." 


SNOWFLAKES. 

Oh !  ye  tiny  little  snowflakes 

Falling  softlj'  to  the  ground. 
Covering  valley,  hill  and  hamlet. 

Yet  not  making  any  sound; 
Ye  remind  me  of  the  dewdrops 

Falling  in  the  silent  night; 
Watering  this  great  earth-garden 

Ere  the  dawning  of  the  light. 
Likevrise  sands  of  Time  are  falling 

Through  his  hour-glass  sure  and  slow. 
Leaving  not  a  trace  of  footprints 

Of  our  pilgrimage  below. 
All  are  mighty !  yet  how  gentle ! 

We  can  here  a  lesson  find; 
In  the  paths  of  love  and  duty. 

Gently  work  with  willing  mind. 
Work!  until  Life's  sands  have  fallen 

Through  the  hour-glass,  the  last  time; 
And  our  hearts  has  ceased  its  beating, 

And  the  bell  tolls  its  last  chime. 
Work  until  the  gentle  dewdi-ops 

Water  flowers  above  our  dust ; 
And  the  Autumn  winds  are  sighing 

A  low  requiem  over  us. 
Then  may  gently-falling  snowflakes 

Wrap  us  in  their  snowy  sheen; 
And  our  sleep  be  calm  and  peaceful 

Till  the  "  Morning"  dawn  serene. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 
In  a  quiet  village 

Down  among  the  hills. 
Two  hearts  were  united 

To  bear  life's  joys  and  ills. 
It  was  in  the  Autumn, 

And  was  cold  enough  to  snow. 
But  we  heeded  not  the  weather. 

For  'twas  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  this  happy  couple 

Settled  down  in  life; 
Will  was  a  loving  husband. 

And  Jean  a  faithful  wife. 
They  worked  from  early  morning 

Until  the  sun  was  low. 
For  people  had  so  much  to  do 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 
Their  cup  of  joy  has  oft  been  full. 

And  sometimes  running  o'er; 
They've  also  drank  at  sorrow's  fount 

'Till  hearts  were  tired  and  sore; 
But  we're  told  with  every  gloomy  cloud 

Some  silvery  linings  go; 
And  they'll  be  happy  as  they  were 

Just  twentj'  years  ago. 
And  as  the  years  fly  swiftly  by. 

May  they  more  trustful  be ; 
Knowing  a  Heavenly  Father's  love, 

Can  all  their  troubles  see. 
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MRS.  FANNIE  L.  FANCHER. 

Born:  Litchfield,  O.,  June  31, 1849. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Faucher  have  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Observer,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Godey"s  Lady's  Magazine,  and  other  pa- 
pers of  equal  prominence.     She  was   married 
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MRS.  FANNIE  LINDSLEY  FANCHER. 

in  1870  to  John  K.  Fancher,  and  now  resides  in 
Dodge  Center,  Minn.  Mrs.  Fancher  follows 
the  profession  of  a  music  teacher,  and  devotes 
quite  a  little  time  to  literary  pursuits.  She 
has  also  composed  several  pieces  of  music. 

ENDEAVOR. 

Our  life  is  hut  a  meager  thing 

If  into  it  there  never  creeps 
A  longing  that  we  yet  may  wing 

A  flight  to  nobler,  grander  steeps. 
The  blood,  which  courseth  in  our  veins. 

And  feels  not  soaring  fever. 
Flows  slowly,  at  the  best,  and  wanes 

From  lacli  of  earnest,  true  endeavor. 
If  on  the  plains,  where  now  we  grope, 

A  satisfied  content  is  ours. 
Ne'er  will  M'e  climb  the  upward  slope 

'SVhere  spirit  growth  enlarge  our  powers. 
Aye,  living's,  but  a  failure  dire. 

Hath  we  no  aim,  or  purpose  great; 
Achieving  naught;  naught  to  aspire. 

Earth's  groveling  beasts,  we  emulate! 
Oh,  speed  the  heart  thatbeateth  strong 

With  hopes  of  highest  good  to  gain ; 
That  climbs  the  thorny  paths  along 


The  rugged  steeps  it  would  attain! 
Aye !  speed  it  upward  to  its  goal. 

With  helpful  word  and  earnest  prayer; 
Full  well  we  ken,  there  bides  a  soul. 

Deserving  of  a  crown  to  wear. 


ARTIST  AND  PEASANT. 
"  I  wish,  Mr.  Painter,  a  picter  — 

A  model  o'  beauty  to  me  — 
An'  if  ye  can  paint  it  like  life,  sir. 

This  stout  bag  of  gold  is  yer  fee. 
The  task  will  be  naught,  sure,  for  ye,  sir ; 

A  little  brown  hand  full  o'  flowers; 
Wild  roses,  an'  ferns,  an'  field  blossoms, 

Thet  grew  in  thet  meader  o'  ours. 
On  course,  we'd  prefer  the  whole  picter. 

With  eyes  all  aglow,  an'  her  hair 
Full  o'  sunbeams,  thet  lingered  caressin', 

'S  if  loth  tu  escape  from  their  lair. 
No  artist  could  paint  that,  I'm  sure,  sir, 

The  face  o'  that  baby  o'  ours ; 
So  joyous  she  held  up  that  hand,  sir, 

Sayin',  '  Papa,  I've  dot  'oo  some  f 'owers !' 
We  thought,  p'raps  the  hand  an'  the  flowers  - 

So  purty  they  looked  thet  June  day  — 
A  master  might  make,  'like  as  life,'  sir. 

If  so,  I'm  right  willin"  tu  pay." 
"  I  think,  my  good  man,  I  can  do  it, 

The  little  one  bring  for  your  quest. 
One  sitting,  perhaps,  will  suffice  me, 

I'll  do  what  I  can  —  do  my  best. 
And  when  she's  before  me,  I'll  try  then. 

Those  eyes,  and  locks  kissed  by  the  sun ; 
Perchance,  the  sweet  babe  in  her  beauty. 

You'll  find  on  the  canvas  when  done." 
"What!  bring  her  'round  here?  Why,  I  can't 
sir! 

She  lies  with  flowers  clasped  to  her  breast — 
Clasped  loose,  in  that  little  dead  hand,  sir. 

The  way  we  have  laid  her  to  rest ; 
We  thought  p'raps  ye  might  easy  do  it. 

If  told,  or  made  plain  to  yer  eye;  [sir, 

Well-a  day!  there  are  things  we  would  have, 

That  money,  though  mighty,  can't  buy." 


MRS.  MAGGIE  F.  M^BRIDE. 

Born:  Canada,  Dec.  31, 1863. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Mc  Bride  have  been  gener- 
ally upon  religious  topics,  and  they  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Messiah's  Herald  of  Boston,  In- 
dependent Christian  and  the  local  press. 

EXTRACT. 
Oh !  let  us  gird  our  armor  on, 

And  keep  our  weapons  bright; 
And  our  lamps  all  trimmed  and  burning. 

For  apace  comes  on  the  night. 
Our  Bridegroom  soon  is  coming 

For  to  call  his  Bride-Church  home. 
And  to  those  who  wait  his  coming. 

He  will  give  a  glory  crown. 
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THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

Born:  Philadelpia,  Pa.,  June  29,  1819. 
Receiving  a  good  education  he  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1S39,  but  after  a  short  practice 
studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1843.  In  1844  he  edited  a  daily  pa- 
per in  New  York,  and  the  f oilowing  year  began 
the  pubhcation  of  a  literary  magazine,  of  which 
only  a  single  number  was  issued.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  novels,  and  of  more  than 
twenty  dramas.  Ben  Holt,  the  popular  song,  is 
from  his  pen.  American  Ballads  appeai-ed  in 
1883,  and  in  1886  Book  of  Battle  Lyrics. 
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OUT  IN  THE   STREETS. 
The  light  is  shining  through  the  window-panes; 

It  is  a  laughing  group  that  side  the  glass. 
Within,  all  light;  without,  pitch-dark  and  rain , 
I  see,  but  feel  no  pleasure  as  I  pass, 
Out  in  the  streets. 
Another  casement,  with  the  curtain  drawn ; 

There  the  light  throws  the  shadow  of  a  f  orm- 
A  woman's,  with  a  child—  a  man's,  all  gone! 
They  with  each  other.    I  am  with  the  storm. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
There  at  the  open  window  sits  a  man, 

His  day's  toil  over,  with  his  pipe  alight: 
His  wife  leans  o'er  him  with  her  tale  began 
Of  the  day's  doings.    I  am  with  the  night. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
All  these  have  homes,  and  hopes,  and  light,  and 
cheer. 
And  those  around  who  love  them.  Ah !  for  me 
Who  have  no  home,  but  wander  sadly  here. 
Alone  with  storm,  and  night,  and  misery. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
The  rain  soaks  through  my  clothing  to  the 
skin; 
So  let  it.    Curses  on  that  cheery  light ! 
There  is  no  light  with  me  and  shame  and  sin ; 
I  wander  in  the  night  and  of  the  night. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
You  who  betrayed  me  with  a  loving  kiss. 
Whose  every  touch,  could  thrill  me  through 
and  through. 
When  you  first  sought  me  did  you  think  of  this"? 
My  curse — but  why  waste  time  in  cursing 
you. 

Out  in  the  sti-eets? 
You  are  bej^ond  my  hatred  now.    You  stand 
Above  reproach;   you  know  no  wi-ong  nor 
guile ; 
Foremost  among  the  worthies  of  the  land. 
You  are  all  good,  and  I  a  wretch  all  vile. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
You  have  a  daughter,  young  and  innocent; 

You  love  her,  doubtless.    I  was  pure  as  she 
Before  my  heart  to  be  your  lackey  went. 


God  guard  her !  Never  let  her  roam  like  me. 
Out  in  the  streets. 
I  was  a  father's  darling  long  ago; 

'Twas  well  he  died  before  my  babe  was  born ; 
And  that's  dead,  too  — some  comfort  in  my 
woe! 
Wet,  cold  and  hungered,  homeless,  sick,  for- 
lorn. 

Out  in  the  streets. 
How  the  cold  rain  benumbs  my  weary  limbs ! 
What  makes  the  pavement  heave?   Ah !  wet 
and  chill, 
I  hear  the  little  children  singing  hymns 
In  the  village  church  —  how  peaceful  now 
and  still 

Out  in  the  streets. 
But  why  this  vision  of  my  early  days? 
Why  comes  the  church-door  in  the  public 
way? 
Hence  with  this  mocking  sound  of  prayer  and 
praise ! 
I  have  no  cause  to  praise  —  I  dare  not  pray 
Out  in  the  streets. 
What  change  is  here?    The  night  again  gTOws 
warm; 
The  air  is  fragrant  as  an  infant's  breath. 
Why,  Where's  my  hunger?    Left   me  in  the 
storm? 
Now,  God  forgive  my  sins !  This,  this  is  death, 
Out  in  the  streets. 


MINOT  JUDSON  SAVAGE. 

Born:  Norridgewock,  Me.,  June,  10, 1841. 
Educated  at  Bowdoin,  he  graduated  at  Ban- 
gor theological  seminary  in  1864,  and  became 
a  congregational  missionary  in  California.  He 
has  been  pastor  in  several  prominent  churches, 
and  now  has  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
in  Boston.  In  addition  to  his  volume  of  poems 
pubUshed  in  1883,  he  has  written  numerous 
volumes  on  religious  subjects. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
Beside  the  ocean,  wandering  on  the  shore, 

I  seek  no  measure  of  the  infinite  sea; 

Beneath  the  solemn  stars  that  speak  to  me 
I  may  not  care  to  reason  out  their  lore ;  [o'er 
Among  the  mountains,  whose  bright  summits 

The  flush  of   morning  brightens,  there 
may  be 

Only  a  sense  of  might  and  mystery; 
And  yet,  a  thrill  of  infinite  life  they  pour 
Through  all  my  being,  and  uplift  me  high 

Above  my  httle  self  and  weary  days. 

So  in  thy  presence,  Emerson,  I  hear 
A  sea-voice  sounding  'neath  a  boundless  sky. 

While  mountainous  thoughts  tower  o'er 
life's  common  ways, 

And  in  thy  sky  the  stars  of  truth  appear. 
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JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

Born:  Hanover,  N.  H  ,  April  i,  1810. 
From  1S33  till  1840  he  was  pastor  of  the  Untari- 
aa  chui-ch  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  also  editing  the 
Western  Messenger  during  part  of  this  time. 
He  then  returned  to  Boston,  where  in  1844  he 
founded  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  for  forty-five  years.  He  has 
written  a'oout  two  score  of  different  works  of 
prose,  and  many  fine  poems  have  appeared 
from  his  pen. 


HOW  TO  JLT)GE. 
Judge  the  people  by  their  actions— "tis  a  rule 

you  often  get  — 
Judge  the  actions  by  their  people  is  a  wiser 

maxim  yet. 
Have  I  known  you,  brother,  sister?  have  I  look- 
ed into  your  heart? 
Mingled  with  your  thoughts  my  feelings,  taken 

of  your  hfe  my  part? 
Now  I  hear  of  this  wrong  action  —  what  is  that 

to  you  and  me? 
Sin  within  you  may  have  done  it  —  fruit  not 

nature  to  the  tree. 
Foreign  graft  has  come  to  bearing  —  mistletoe 

grows  on  your  bough  — 
If  I  ever  really  knew  you,  then  my  friend  I 

know  you  now. 


VINETA. 


®- 


A  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  GERSIAN. 

Under  ocean  evening  bells  are  swinging, 

MufHed  by  the  waters,  faint  and  slow  — 
Telling  by  their  wild,  unearthly  ringing 

Of  a  strange  old  city  down  below. 
Looking  downward,  mid  the  currents  darkling. 

Spires  and  towers  and  -stalls  are  dimly  seen ; 
Eadiance  from  their  roofs  of  silver  sparkling 

Glitters  upward  through  the  waters  green. 
He,  whose  bark  above  that  simken  city 

Through  the  evening  twilight  once  has  gone. 
Drawn  henceforth  by  secret  love  and  pity. 

Steers  forever  to  that  mystery  lone. 
So  within  my  heart  the  bells  are  swinging, 

Faint  and  slow  they  sound    on    memory's 
shore. 
Ah !  I  hear  their  strange,  unearthly  ringing. 

Telling  of  the  Love  which  comes  no  more. 
Dearest  hopes  therein  are  sunk  forever. 

Through   the   tide   of   time   their   memory 
gleams ; 
Faith  and  Truth,  whose  glory  faileih  never, 

Glitter  through  the  current  of  my  dreams. 
And  those  dear  illusive  echoes  falUng 

From  an  unseen  world,  so  far  apart, 
Sound  like  angel-voices,  ever  calling 

From  that  sunken  city,  in  my  heart. 


WILLIAM  WETMORE  STORY. 

Born  :  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb,  12, 1819. 
Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1838,  and  also  at 
Its  law  department  two  years  later,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  at  once  devoted  himself 
in  compiling  and  publishing  law  works.  At 
the  same  time  he  contributed  both  prose  and 
verse  to  the  Boston  Miscellany  and  other  peri- 
odicals. His  first  volume  of  Poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  In  1848  his  fondness  for  art  led 
to  his  going  to  Italy,  where  he  has  since  resid- 
ed, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  sculpture. 


PRAXITELES  AND  PHRYNE. 

A  thousand  silent  years  ago. 

The  twilight  faint  and  pale 
Was  drawing  o'er  the  sunset  glow 

Its  soft  and  shadowy  veil ; 
When  from  his  work  the  sculptor  stayed 

His  hand,  and  turned  to  one 
Who  stood  beside  him,  half  in  shade. 

Said,  with  a  sigh,  "  'Tis  done. 
"  Thus  much  is  saved  from  chance  and  change, 

That  waits  for  me  and  thee ; 
Thus  much  —  how  little  I  —  from  the  range 

Of  death  and  destiny. 
"  Phryne,  thy  human  lips  shall  pale, 

Thy  rounded  limbs  decay, — 
Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aught  avail 

To  bid  thy  beauty  stay. 
"But  there  thy  smiles  for  centuries 

On  marble  lips  shall  live,— 
For  art  can  grant  what  love  denies, 

And  fix  the  fugitive. 
"  Sad  thought!  nor  age  nor  death  shall  fade 

The  youth  of  this  cold  bust; 
When  this  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made, 

And  thou  and  I  are  dust! 
"  When  all  our  hopes  and  fears  are  dead. 

And  both  our  hearts  ai-e  cold. 
And  love  is  like  a  tune  that's  played. 

And  life  a  tale  that's  told", 
"  Tills  senseless  stone,  so  coldly  fair, 

That  love  nor  life  can  warm, 
The  same  enchanting  look  shall  wear. 

The  same  enchanting  form. 
"  Its  peace  no  sorrow  shall  destroy; 

Its  beauty  age  shall  spare 
The  bitterness  of  vanished  joy, 

The  wearing  waste  of  care. 
"  And  there  upou  that  silent  face 

Shall  unborn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace, 

And  sealed  serenity. 
'•  And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  peace, 

Shall  say,  not  quite  unmoved. 
So  smiled  upon  Pi-axiteles 

The  Phrv"-ie  whom  he  loved.'' 
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HORACE  A.  STICKNEY. 

Born:  Harrison,  Iowa,  Feb.  U,  1846. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Stickner  have  appeared  iu 
the  Muscatine  Tribune,    and   tlie  periodical 
ln'C'ss  i;('iier:illy.     Hv    is   the   proprietor  of  a 


HilltACE  A.  STK'ICNEY. 

hotel  at  Steele,  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Stickney 
was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Eimira  L.  Car- 
penter. 

I  KISSED  YOU. 
I  kissed  you,  'tis  true,   and  no  king  on  his 

throne 
Was  ever  moi-e  happy  than  I  there  alone 
With  the  pride  of  my  life  clasped  iu  the  em- 
brace 
Of  the  lover  that  worshiped  your  form  and 

your  face ; 
Who  worshiped  devoutly  the  graces  sublime 
That  made  you  half  human,  the  other  divine. 
And  looking  down  into  your  eyes  full  of  love. 
As  pure  as  an  angel's  from  heaven  above, 
I  drank  from  the  cup  overflowing  with  bliss 
Just  seasoned  for  me  with  a  passionate  kiss. 
I  kissed  you,  'tis  true,  and  the  bright  stars 

above 
Rejoiced  at  my  pure  demonstration  of  love; 
For  was  it  not  written  on  tablets  of  stone, 
In  this  world  it  is  not  good  that  man  be  alone? 
Leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  thy 

wife 
Are  precepts  that  sprang  from  the  fountain 
of  hfe. 


m 


Such  thoughts  and  emotions  were  filling  my 

brain 
With   heaven-born    pleasure,    my  heart  was 

aflame. 
Till  I  prayed  from  the  innermost  depths  of 

mj-  soul 
To  be  ever  with  you,  my  loving  life  goal. 
I  kissed  you,  'tis  true,  and  the  deep-vaulted 

blue 
Smiled  heaven's  approval  on  me  and  on  you. 
With  your  head  on  my  bosom,  all  nature  to 

me 
Grew  brighter  the  longer  I  lingered  with  thee ; 
And  the  questions  I  now  ask  mj'  own  weary 

heart 
Are  unanswered  questions  —  Oh !  why  did  we 

part? 
Oh!  why  should  such  true  love  in  fragrance 

bloom 
If  not  the  ripe  fruit  instead  of  the  tomb? 
For  could  I  this  moment  lost  manhood  regain 
I  would  worship  you,  darling,  and  kiss  j'ou 

again. 


CODFISH  ARISTOCRACY. 
Snub  your  neighbor  if  he's  poor  — 

Make  him  feel  his  poverty ; 
In  your  presence  he's  a  bore 
If  his  coat's  a  little  wore. 
Though  the  nickle  on  your  door 

Glitters  with  dishonesty. 
Snub  your  neighbor  if  he's  poor  — 

Make  him  feel  his  povertj' ; 
Never  ask  him  out  to  ride. 
Never  once  in  him  confide; 
Seemingly  you  thus  can  glide 

Into  popularity. 
Snub  your  neighbor  if  he's  poor  — 

Make  him  feel  his  poverty ; 
Use  him  as  j'ou  would  a  tool. 
Treat  him  as  you  would  a  mule, 
For  it's  the  unerring  rule 

Of  codfish  aristocracy. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 
Just  and  noble,  kind-hearted  and  true; 
A  boy  on  the  toe-path,  a  soldier  in  blue: 
Member  of  Congress,  prudent  and  bold. 
Energetic  and  honest,  by  virtue  controlled; 
Social  and  easy  at  home  and  abroad, 
A  statesman     untrammeled     by    Tammany 

fraud. 
Gifted  witli  wisdom,  rich,  racy  and  grand, 
A  hero,  and  all  but  a  sage  in  the  land. 
Right  on  the  tariff  and  revenue  law  — 
Foresight  that  never  admitted  a  flaw. 
In  history  forever  his  memory  will  shine 
E'en  with  the  beauty  of  one  more  divine. 
Long  after  his  physical  bearing  shall  wan. 
Dead,  yet  alive  in  the  memory  of  man. 
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HEXRY  M.  DOWXIXG. 

BORX :  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 1852. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Henrj- went  to  sea  and 
made  three  voyages  to  India,  and  next  joined 
a  steamship  running- from  'Prisco  to  Panama. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  the  Indian  service.  Por 
several  vears  Mr.  Downing  was  the  marine 


HE^RV   M\RLTON  DOWNING. 

editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Post,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  special  work  on  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  has  written  principally  stories,  and  both 
his  prose  and  verse  have  appeared  in  the 
leading  publications  of  America.  Mr.  Down- 
ing- was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Sarah  Thayer. 


A  BABY'S  SHOE. 

The  wind  was  cold,  the  night  was  dark, 

The  ice  made  thick  and  fast, 
A  bark  drew  near  the  rugged  rocks 

Before  the  wintry  blast. 
The  craft  unpeopled,  saving  one. 

And  he  at  the  helm  lashed. 
His  beard  was  iced,  and  his  frame  was  chilled. 

By  the  spray  that  o'er  him  dashed. 
The  noble  ship  pursued  her  course, 

Approaching  fast  her  doom. 
But  still  that  single  soul  remained 

Enshrouded  in  the  gloom. 
He  recked  not  of  the  solitude. 

Nor  felt  the  dashing  spray. 
For  -while  his  hand  was  on  the  wheel. 

His  heart  was  far  away. 


He  saw  a  little  cottage  home, 

A  picture  pure  and  fair. 
An  infant's  cot,  a  sailor's  wife. 

Upon  her  knees  in  praj-er. 
A  smile  broke  o'er  his  freezing  face, 

His  hand  his  bosom  sought, 
And  tendei-ly,  with  wiser  care. 

Some  treasure  forth  he  brought. 

He  pressed  it  fondly  to  his  lips, 

His  lips  so  pale  and  cold. 
And  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  which  froze. 

As  down  his  cheeks  thej'  rolled. 
A  mighty  wave !    A  sudden  shock ! 

She  strikes  —  and  all  is  o'er; 
The  noble  vessel  lies  a  wreck. 

Upon  the  rocky  shore. 

The  sun  climbed  up  the  eastern  arch. 

And  shone  with  baleful  glare, 
And  tranquilly  looked  down  upon 

The  desolation  there. 
Among-  the  weed  the  bodies  lay 

A  cold  and  icy  bed. 
And  on  each  frozen  face  was  stamped 

Death's  horror  and  its  dread  — 
Save  one  —  a  smile  was  on  his  lips. 

Damp  with  death's  clammy  dew. 
And  in  his  rigid  hand  was  clasped, 

A  Little  baby's  shoe. 


H,  DWIGHT  BEX  JAMIN. 

Born:  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  18, 1824. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Benjamin  have  appeared 
in  the  Eochester  Advent  Harbinger,  Ports- 
mouth Kepublican  and  other  papers.  Mr. 
Benjamin  occasionally  preaches,  but  is  by  oc- 
cupation a  farmer.  He  resides  at  Lucasville,0. 

THE  EIGHT  WAY. 
Be  true  to  all,  and  ever  true ; 
Pay  -what  you  owe  when  it  is  due. 
Sing  "  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  and  songs,  a  few. 

To  cheer  you  o'er  the  river. 
Cho.  -Oh :  sing  and  pray  and  happy  be. 

Prom  death  we  all  shall  soon  be  free. 
Then  free  from  sin  forever  be, 
And  free  from  death  forever. 
As  you  would  have  all  do  to  you. 
So  do  to  them,  for  God  is  true; 
Your  ways  be  fair,  your  words  be  few, 
"  God  loves  the  cheerful  giver." 
Thus  on  j-our  way  both  sing  and  pray ; 
Do  good,  not  bad,  from  day  to  day, 
And  sin,  no  never,  never  "  nay," 
Then  sin,  no  never,  never. 
Then  when  you  die  most  happy  be, — 
If  pain  afflict  you'll  soon  be  free; 
Then  free  from  sin,  forever  free,— 
Then  free  from  death  forever. 
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FLORENCE  N.  BOWEN. 

BoRx:  Pitcher,  N.Y.,  Sept.  U,  1867. 
When  twelve  years  of   age  Miss  Bowen  had  a 
severe  run  of  scarlet  fever,  and  has  never 
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•  A.    BOW  LN. 

since  fully  regained  her  health.  She  is  con- 
sidered by  competent  critics  a  line  writer. 
Miss  Bowen  resides  in  Litchfield,  Minn. 


UNCLAD  THOUGHTS. 
A  sentence,  word  or  accent, 
"Without  the  thought  behind, 
Is  but  a  blanli,  a  nothingness 
To  consciousness  —  to  mind. 
It  is  the  swelUng  current 
Beneath  the  spoken  word. 
By  which  the  heart  to  joy,  or  grief, 
To  love,  or  hate,  is  stirred. 
But  man's  soul,  in  its  deafness, 
W^ill  recognize  no  thought. 
Which  to  the  outer,  grosser  sense, 
Is  not  distinctly  brought. 

Man  chooses  words  as  garments; 

In  liis  soul's  baby-hood. 

To  hide  the  shape  —  conceal  the  form 

Of  all  thought,  ill  or  good. 

He  apes  his  sinning  parents. 

And  seeks  to  clothe  his  mind 

In  leaves  — in  words— lest  his  true  self 

Some  searching  eye  may  find. 


Wlien  minds  are  strong  through  purity, 
The  naked  thought  will  reach 
A  sister  mind,  in  all  its  force, 
Without  misguiding-  speech. 

God  speaks  thus  to  His  children; 

He  needs  no  foiling  dress 

In  which  to  clothe  the  Truths  He  sends, 

The  listening  soul  to  bless. 

'Twas  thus  the  soul  of  Moses, 
Jehovah's  message  heard. 
And  we,  to-day,  with  inner  ear, 
May  listen  to  his  word, 


ZEDDEKIAH  H.  COPP. 

Born:  Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  14, 186i. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Copp  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press  of  his  native  state,  where  he  still 
resides  at  Kernstown.    Mr.  Copp  follows  the 
prcfession  of  teaching. 
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MORNING. 

See  the  approach  of  morning  — 

The  heralder  of  daj"  — 
When  the  sunlight's  piercing  rays 

The  darkness  drives  away. 

See  the  wondrous  beauty 

Of  this  early- morn  — 
That  which  causeth  nature 

Her  gayest  robes  to  'dorn. 

See  all  delicate  colors 

Are  painted  in  the  sky  — 
All  ai't  could  nothing  find 

So  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

See  the  stars  are  failing 

The  incessant  light  to  show. 
All  nature  is  being  awakened 

By  this  early  morning  glow. 

See  the  sun  reflecting 

Upon  the  mountain  far  awaj-. 
Has  caused  the  sweet-voiced  songster 

To  chant  his  morning  lay; 

See  the  dewdrops  sparkling 

As  if  it  were  a  jewel 
In  the  morning  light  reflecting 

Its  diamond  lustre  cool ; 

See  the  sun  is  rising 

The  glorious  orb  of  day 
Which  cause  these  splendid  beauties 

All  to  fade  away ; 

To  those  who  rise 
To  look  at  this  wonderful  view 

Must    acknowledge    in    God's    hand- 
work. 
There  is  always  something  new. 
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VICTORIA  A.  BUCK. 

Born  :  Cold  Spring,  N.Y.,  Feb.  1, 1848. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  always  been  well 
received,  and  she  writes  resularly  for  several 


VICTORIA   A.  BUCK. 

periodicals.    Miss  Buck  resides  in  her  native 
state  at  East  Randolph. 

ONWARD  AND  SUNWARD. 
The  march  of  the  truth  is  onward, 

Old  evils  pass  away. 
And  the  course  of  the  world  is  sunward, 

Into  a  brighter  day. 
With  the  hosts  of  heaven  we're  marching  on 

Through  the  battle's  driving  stoim. 
While  God's  right  hand  is  hurling  down 

The  lightnings  of  Reform ! 
Above  the  roaring  thunder, 

Above  the  billow's  swell. 
We  hear  His  voice,  and  our  glad  lips  siog, 

.'  He  doeth  all  things  well." 
His  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 

His  home  is  in  the  storm. 
And  down  from  fiery  heights  He  hurls 

The  thunders  of  Reform ! 
Behind  the  cloudy  pillar 

Tlie  God  of  Israel  stands. 
And  the  destinies  of  nations 

He  holds  within  His  hands; 
Stars  burn  and  die,  suns  rise  and  set, 

Yet,  'mid  the  roaring  storm. 
His  hand  flings  back  on  its  flaming  track 

The  lightnings  of  Reform ! 


Send  down  thy  winged  angel,  God! 

And  tell  us  now,  as  when 
We  climb  the  hills  our  fathers  trod. 

To  be  braver  women  and  men ! 
As  thou  wast  in  that  boat  on  Galilee 

And  stilled  the  raging  storm. 
So  lift  thy  hand  till  the  world  grows  bright 

With  the  lightnings  of  Reform! 


MRS.  T.  E.  B.  SHOEMAKER. 

Born  :  Laurel  Co.,  Ky.,  July  19, 1836. 
Mrs.  Shoemaker  resides  in  Morgan  Springs, 
Tenn.    Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Day- 
ton Weekly  Leader  and  the  local  press. 

IN  MEMORY. 
Dearest  sister  how  we  love  thee  — 

3Iiss  thee  in  our  home  to-night. 
But  your  suffering  now  is  o'er 

And  your  soul  hath  taken  its  flight. 
Flown  to  yonder  glorious  heaven 

Where  all  is  joy,  peace  and  light. 
Singing  with  Martha,  Margaret  and  Lucy 

In  your  happj'  home  so  bright. 
Frances,  when  you  meet  your  mother 

In  that  happy  home  above, 
Did  j'our  voice  break  forth  in  praises 

Singing  of  redeeming  love? 
Yes,  your  mother  she  is  with  you. 

And  perhaps  you'll  hear  her  tell 
Of  the  blessings  she's  receiving 

In  the  land  where  angels  dwell. 
Dear  Frances  how  we  loved  you, 

But  we  do  not  wish  you  back, 
In  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 

Where  pain  our  mortal  bodies  rack. 
Dearest  sister  we  will  meet  you, — 

We  are  coming  by  and  by. 
Every  beating  pulse  will  tell  us 

That  the  time  is  drawing  nigh. 
Yes,  we'll  meet  you  in  the  kingdom 

In  that  happy  land  above, 
There  we'll  sing  and  shout  together  — 

Sing  of  never-dying  love. 


L.A.  BARR. 

This  gentleman  has  written  numerous  poems 
ou  a  variety  of  topics,  sacred  and  secular, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 

EXTRACT. 

A  light  so  silvery,  soft  and  white. 

So  striking,  beautiful  and  bright; 

So  hallowed  and  so  wonderful. 

So  sweet,  and  yet  so  mystery  full. 

And  while  the  shepherds  stand  and  gaze, 

A  heavenly  glory  fills  the  place; 

Oh,  weary  pilgrim !  if  you're  here. 

Come,  join  in  this  our  Christmas  cheer. 
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MANLIUS  T.  FLIPPIN. 

Born  :  Monroe  Co.,  Ky.,  July  29, 1841. 
From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  young 
Flippin  was  engaged  in  studying-  and  teach- 
ing-. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  the  county  seat  of  his  native  coun- 
ty, where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Flippin  has 
served  several  sessions  as  republican  member 
to  the  house  of  the  Kentuckj'  legislature.  In 
ISTi  he  was  elected  .iudge  of  the  county  court 


M.  T.   FT>tPPIN. 

for  four  years,  and  received  the  re-election  in 
1878;  and  again  in  1886  was  elected  to  the  same 
position.  He  has  also  held  other  impor- 
tant positions  of  public  trust,  and  is  very 
popular  in  his  native  state.  He  was  jnarried 
in  1871  to  Miss  Susan  Maxey.  The  poems  of 
Mr.  Fhppiu  have  generally  appeared  under 
the  iiom  de  plume  of  Eugene.  This  gentle- 
man has  a  very  strong-  predilection  for  lit- 
erature, but  for  twenty  years  the  demands 
and  the  labors  of  official  and  professional  bus- 
iness have  left  him  little  time  to  devote  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  has  a  splendid  library 
and  is  a  close  student.  Personallj',  Judge 
Flippin  is  of  fair  complexion,  auburn  hair, 
and  eyes  of  hazel,  and  is  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height. 


THE  REAL. 
Yes,  Truth  is  more  than  Fiction  strange ! 
The  weird  and  dim  Ideal 
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Gives  out  no  shape  or  shade  so  bright. 

So  gorgeous  as  the  Real. 
No  pencil  touch  can  ever  sketch 

The  halos  of  the  even. 
As  shining  streaks  of  golden  light 

Stretch  up  the  western  heaven. 
The  soul  was  ne'er  on  canvas  thrown. 

By  painter's  magic  easel, 
Nor  Hebe's  nor  Hecate's  blush  e'er  traced 

By  cunning  sculptor's  chisel. 
The  best  nor  worst  of  heart  or  soul 

Ne'er  on  the  canvas  lingers: 
The  smile  of  joy,  the  throe  of  grief 

Elude  the  wizard  fingers. 


LETTERS. 

The  frozen  heart,  locked  up  in  breast  of  snow. 
Secure  from  word  or  glance  —  secure  from 
harm  — 
While  through  it  only  icy  currents  flow  — 

O,  Letters,  ye  can  touch  and  make  it  warm! 
Magicians,    thou  dost  wield  a   wand    which 
starts 
Strong  tempests  in  the  heart's  soft-swelling 
sea; 
Thou  hast  a  talisman  so  sweet  that  hearts 
Of  stone  must  yield  their  treasures  up  to 
thee. 
The  ice  and  snow  on  Hecla's  lofty  crest, 

Defy  the  storms  of  night,  the  beams  of  day ; 
But  by  thy  wizard,  unseen  fingers  press'd. 
The  ice  dissolves,the  snow-banks  melt  away. 
Thy    mute   and   voiceless   words,    when  all 
alone. 
Still  sigh  and  whisper,  to  the  heart  appeal- 
ing; 
Awake,  asleep,  they  woo  us,  on  and  on. 
And  pluck  and  twine  the  wild-flower  wreath 
of  feeling. 


REMEMBER  ME. 

Remember  me !  remember  me ! 
When  morning's  pure  and  brilliant  light 
Spring  from  the  dark  embrace  of  night; 
When  birds  from  out  the  bower  sing, 
And  plume  anew  their  silken  wing. 

My  dearest  friend,  remember  me! 

Remember  me !  remember  me ! 
Amid  the  splendid  glow  of  noon. 
When  day  displays  her  richest  boon ; 
When  every  heart  witli  joy  is  crowned, 
And  all  is  life  and  light  around. 

Oh!  then  wilt  thou  remember  me! 

Remember  me !  remember  me ! 
In  evening's  calm  and  holy  hours. 
When  zephyrs  kiss  the  blushing  flowers. 
When  clouds  of  gold  hang  o'er  the  west, 
And  nature  lulls  herself  to  rest. 

Oh :  dearest  friend,  remember  me ! 
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THE  SOUTHLAND. 
O  realm  of  the  soutlilaud !   fair  clime  of  the 

sun! 
Whose  birds  and  whose  blossoms  enrapture 

the  sight; 
Whose  valleys  of  emerald  and  mountains  of 

dun, 
Smile  sweetly  in  day  and  gleam  through  the 

night. 
The  sheen  of  thy  meadows,  the  blue  of  thy 

sky. 
Shine  on  and  forever  with  passionate  glow ; 
And  the  morn,  noon  and  evening  unfold  to 

the  eye 
The  wild  wealth  of  flowers  of  crimson  and 

snow. 
There  the  best  gifts  of  spring-time  forever  re- 
main, 
And  the  fruit  and  the  blossom  their  seasons 

prolong; 
There  the  sweet-scented  breezes  float  over  the 

plain, 
And  bear  on  their  bosoms  the  incense  of  song. 

There  the  queen-like  palmetto,  the  myrtle  and 
vine. 

And  the  wild  waste  of  blossoms  environ  the 
maze; 

While  the  moss-covered  cypress  and  whisper- 
ing pine. 

Throw  over  the  valleys  a  soft  summer  haze. 

'Tis  there  the  weird  moonbeams  are  wander- 
ing through 

The  ruins  of  castles  distinguished  in  story; 

And  there  that  the  shimmer  and  sparks  of  the 
dew, 

And  the  shine  of  the  astral  unite  in  their 
glory. 

It  Is  there,  it  is  there  that  the  murmuring 
palm 

Bends  over  and  kisses  the  clear  crystal  wave ; 

It  is  there  that  the  flow'rets,  in  the  night's 
holy  calm, 

Dip  down  in  the  waters,  their  beauties  to  lave. 

0,  beautiful    southland!    the   shrine   of  the 

heart ! 
Land  of  the  banana,  the  lemon  and  lime! 
No  sky  and  no  clouds,  no  sun  can  impart 
Such  a  wild  wealth  of  passion  as  glows  in  thy 

clime! 
And  oh!  with  what  fever  the   heart    must 

adore 
The  notes  of  thy  soft  harp,  the  song  of  thy 

bird; 
While  the  sea  waves  that  break  on  thy  gray, 

rocky  shore. 
Make  music  the  wildest  the  ear  ever  heard. 

Thy  picture,  bright  clime !  shall  glow  in  my 
breast  — 
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Thy  sun-rays,  in  fancy  around  me  shall  beam; 
And  shrined  in  my  heart  still  thy  glories  shall 

rest 
Forever  and  aye,  like  some  beautiful  dream. 
Smile  on,  blessed  land!  thou  art  lovely  and 

lorn. 
With  thy  deep-tangled  wildwoods  and  shad- 
owy hills; 
Still  back  on  the  tide  of  my  memory  is  borne 
The  sound  of  thy  cascades,  the  song   of  thy 

rills. 
O  bright  sunny  south !  though  shattered  and 

torn. 
And  rent  by  the  strife  of  the  war-darkened 

years ; 
Though  broken  and  bleeding,  and  mangled 

and  shorn. 
Thy  beauty  and  glory  still  smile  through  thy 

tears. 
And  now  that  the  war-cloud  obscures  thee  no 

more. 
Remember  thine  honor,  thy  glory  remains; 
And  the  wealth  and  the  worth  that  adorned 

thee  of  yore, 
Shall  Phoenix-like,  rise  from  the  wreck  of  thy 

plains. 


CONSTANCY. 
The  heart  that's  dull  and  cold  may  love 

And  soon  forget  the  flame ; 
But  some,  when  lit  by  passion's  beam. 

Forever  glow  the  same. 
Some  faiths  are  like  a  vestal  fire 

In  fane  forever  burning-, 
A  vital,  subtile  element 

That  knows  no  shade  of  turning. 
Some  loves  are  like  that  fabled  heart 

So  long  the  vulture's  prey. 
Though  fed  on  by  consuming  years. 

They  can  not  waste  away. 


THE  HARP. 
What  wild  and  glorious  minstrelsy  is  thine, 
What  respite  from  the  starless  gloom  of  woe, 
What  antidote  from  every  shape  of  ill. 
Belongs  to  thee,  O  harp  of  golden  strings? 
Why  should  the  willing  tongue,  or  meaning 

eye. 
Or  pent-up  feeling  ever  speak,  when  thou 
Canst  breathe   their    very    soul    so   sweetly 

well? 
Dear,  faithful  harp !  When  all  things  else  are 

false 
Thou  still  remaineth  true !  Thou  art  a  friend 
When  glorious  sunshine  gilds  our  sky  of  life; 
And  when  that  sky  is  flecked  with  clouds  and 

gloom, 
'Tis  thine, 'tis  thine  to  sweep  our  load  of  grief 
Into  the  Lethean  wave ! 
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HELEN  LEE  CAREY. 

Born:  Ipswich,  Mass.,  September,  1857. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  Miss  Carey  became  a 
school  teacher.    The  first  poem  of  this  lady 
appeared    in   the  Cottag-e   Hearth  when  she 


HELEN  LEE  CAREY. 

was  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  since  that 
time  they  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, Youth's  Companion  and  many  other 
periodicals  of  equal  prominence.  Miss  Carey 
is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  state  at  Mai- 
den, 
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SLEIGHING. 
Here  are  we  nestled,  warm  and  snug. 
Within  the  cutter's  perfumed  rug. 
And  swiftly  o'er  the  light  road  skim 
Toward  the  hills  far  and  dim 
Lie  on  the  cold  horizon's  rim. 
Away,  away!  the  snow  is  white. 
The  air  is  clear,  the  moon  is  bright, 
To  backward  glance  the  village  spires. 
Tipped  with  their  pale  up-pointing  fires. 
Fade  as  a  holy  thought  expires. 
Away!  to-night  our  company 
Tlie  spirits  of  the  frost  shall  be; 
We'll  chase  the  flying  bells  whose  play 
On  moonlit  meadows  far  away 
Is  softened  to  a  murmur  gay. 
Away  through  villages  that  lie 
Like  silver  jewels,  gliding  by 


The  river's  gleaming  stream  of  steel. 
Whose  fringe  of  ice  the  waves  conceal 
That  echo  back  our  sleigh-bells'  peal. 
Here  stands  a  quiet  farm-house;  there 
A  stretch  of  glistening  fields  lies  bare; 
Here  thickets,  robed  in  white  arraj% 
Climb  the  sleep  banks,  and  sharply  laj' 
Dark  shadows  o'er  our  rapid  way. 
The  shaken  trees  their  crystals  fling. 
That  shatter  with  an  airy  ring; 
And  liark!  a  mocking  ripple  swells 
From  where  the  covered  streamlet  wells 
And  tinkles  through  its  icy  cells. 

Away  again !  yon  pine-trees  tall 
Close  round  us  a  mysterious  wall; 
Through  their  great  harps  the  solemn  moan 
Of  winds  is  sweeping,  long  and  lone. 
In  melancholj"  minor  tone. 

Away  through  spicy  forests,  hung 
With  mantles  hy  the  storm-winds  flung, 
From  out  whose  solitude  the  sigh 
Of  breezes  brings  some  weird,  wild  cry, 
To  scare  us  as  we  glimmer  by. 

Ah,  seel  the  watch-fire  on  the  lake. 

Where  merry  skaters  pleasure  take! 

Their  voices,  as  we  onward  go. 

Die  to  a  light  cadenza  low. 

As  sounds  through  dreams  of  music  flow. 

The  prospect  widens;  on  before 

Stretches  the  broad  lake's  dazzling  floor; 

And  far,  where  pearly  vapors  rise. 

Shine  through  a  mist  the  peaceful  skies 

And  azure  hills  of  paradise. 

Tlie  distance  shuts  like  wings  beliind; 

Before,  it  opens  silver-lined ; 

The  angel  of  the  radiant  night 

Leads  ever  on  before  our  flight, 

And  past  us  stream  its  robes  of  light. 


EXOTICS. 

Thou!    I  love  thee!  cool,  dim  green  and  car- 
mine, 
Creamy,  pui'e    white    and  frail  pink  deep- 
'ning  down  — 
Rare  mingling    forms  and  perfumed  colors 
mingling  — 
O  sweetest  soundless  music  that  can  drown 
All  feelings  save  this  longing  thou  dost  wake 
Toward  —  I  know  not  what!— Art  thou   a 
key 
To  ope  the  door  of  the  mysterious  Life 

Whose  fire  leaps  into  my  lieart  through  thee? 
Ah!  now  I  know  the  secret  of  thy  power! 

Poem  of  Nature!  the  Promethean  flame  — 
The  infinite  Thought  breathes  in  thy  perfect 
beauty. 
And  writes  on  thee  the  glory  of  a  name. 
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WARREN  W.  AMES. 

Born:  De  Ruyter,  N.Y.,  Feb.  25, 1850. 
In  18T2  young-  Ames  founded  the  Cape  Vin- 
cent Eagle,  and  in  1876  helDougiit  the  Clayton 
Independent.  Having  sold  both  the  papers 
mentioned  he  returned  in  1878  to  his  native 
town  tind  e^tablislied  The  Gleaner.     Six  years 


WARREN  W.   AMES. 

later  Mr.  Araes  purchased  the  De  Ruyter  New 
Era,  consolidated  the  two  oflBces,  and  built  a 
handsome  three-story  block.  He  was  married 
in  1873  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Wilcox.  In  his  early 
days  Mr.  Ames  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  New  York.  The 
verse  of  this  journalist  and  poet  have  appear- 
ed quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press. 

FANCIES. 

I've  risen  early  this  morn  — do  the  same  if 

you'd  thrive  — 
Filled  with  earnest  intentions  my  goose-quill 

to  drive. 
To  inscribe  on  this  sheet  a  few  lines   for  your 

eyes  — 
A  few  ti-ansient  thoughts,  either  simple  or 

wise  — 
And,  as  Morpheus  but  late  from  my  eyelids 

has  flown. 
My  thoughts  may  be  dull  or  to  drowsiness 

prone. 
I  sit  by  the  table  with  goose-quill  in  hand. 
Before  me  a  lamp  in  its  beauty  doth  stand. 


And  its  calm,  brilliant  light  spreads  abroad 

through  the  room, 
Dispelling   the   darkness,  and  changing-  the 

gloom 
That  reigned  e'er  its  rays  had  appeared  on  the 

scene. 
To  a  light  almost  dazzling  —  to  splendor  se- 
rene. 
How  calm  and  how  quiet  are  things  'round 

about ! 
The  streets  are  all  free  from  loud  clamor  and 

shout; 
Yet  the  chanticleer's  note,  rising-  full  on  the 

ear. 
Gives  me  warning  that  day  and  its  turmoils 
draw  near;  [five. 

And  the  timepiece  proclaiming  to  all  that  'tis 
Impels  me  the  faster  my  goose-quiil  to  drive. 
Mj'  muse  seems  o'er  glad  to  assist  me  this 

morn. 
And  swiftly  these  thoughts  of  my  fancy  are 

born; 
Yet  how  slow  seems  my  quill  to  inscribe  them 

in  ink  — 
To  assemble  in  lines   and   each  word  inter- 
link, [vein, 
And  to  spread  through  each  stanza  a  similar 
Uniting  the  whole  in  harmonious  strain. 
But  my  muse,  as  you  witness,  has  wandered 

quite  wide. 
And  seems  disinclined  to  one  thing  to  be  tied; 
But  I've  humored  its  flights  in  their  wild  aim- 
less glee  — 
Loosed  the  reins  of  my  fancy  and  let  both  g-o 

free. 
Still  my  thoughts  have  roamed  wide  through 

the  limits  of  time. 
And   my  muse,   following-  on,  has  arrang-ed 

them  in  rhyme. 
But  this  strain  is  quite  aimless,  howe'er  easily 

it  flows. 
And  'tis  time  that  its  contents  were  drawn  to 

a  close. 
For  if  fancy  be  nursed  in  its  wanderings  wide. 
It  may  never  consent  to  one  thing  to  be  tied; 
So  I'll  lay  down  my  quill,  with  a  sigh  it  is 

true. 
And  at  present  to  fanciful  flights  bid  adieu. 


ALBUM  TERSE. 
I  fain  would  search  the  whole  vast  field  of 

song 
And  glean  from  ev'ry  tongue  and  ev'ry  ag-e 
That  I  might  find  a  gem  in  all  the  throng. 

To  dedicate  to  thee,  on  this  fair  page. 
Some   thought  that  would   most  gracefully 
convey 
The  deepest  wishes  for  your  future  weal. 
Which  would  express, as  full  as  pen  could  say. 
The  admiration  of  a  friend  most  leal; 
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MALCOLM  M.LUZADER. 

Born:  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  37, 1858. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Luzader  have  appeared 
extensively  iu  the  local  press.  By  professiou 
he  is  a  teachei'  of  vocal  music,    in    which  he 


MAI^CUIjM  m,  luzadek. 

is  engaged  in  his  native  state  at  Auburn.  Mr. 
Luzader  has  become  quite  popular,  and  has  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 
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THE    MYSTIC  VEIL. 
God,  by  mortal  eyes  unseen. 
By  seraph  tongues  untold. 
Years,  wrapped  up  iu  mystic  gloom. 
Set  Destiny  to  unfold. 

Behind  the  dark  drawn  veil  of  lime. 
Life's  hidden  stores  await; 
Nor  can  we  choose  the  sweets  alone. 
But  bide  the  gifts  of  Fate. 

Yet,  who  would  dare  to  lift  the  veil 
That  biuds  this  mortal  spell; 
Who,  knowing  all  would  be  a  god. 
And  coming  ages  tell? 

Dear  heart  of  mine,  seek  not  to  learn 
What  Heaven  denies  its  own ; 
Sweet  hope  will  paint  our  darkest  doubts, 
And  meet  them  one  by  one. 


Now,  these  years  of  constant  strife 
To  us,  in  time  are  given. 
Each  joy  or  grief  may  reappear, 
Eeclaiming  us  to  heaven. 

Many  long  years  may  come  and  go. 
And  our  paths  in  life  not  meet; 
Years  of  happiness  or  woe, 
For  j'ou  and  me  may  wait. 


THE  BACHELOK'S  HOPE. 

We  talked  of  books,  we  talked  of  songs, 
We  talked  of  home  and  friends; 
The  longed  for  bliss  of  future  years, 
Its  ills  and  their  amends. 

And  then  my  nervous  lips  told  out 
The  story  of  my  heart; 
And  the  lustrous  language  from  her  eyes, 
Sweet  sunshine  did  impart. 

I  told  her  of  the  timid  hopes 

That  gave  my  being  zest; 

That  doubts  aud  fears  had  vainly  rose. 

My  hopeful  love  to  test. 

Said  I :  The  girl  who  shares  my  fate. 
Thro'  life's  revolving  years. 
Must  be  the  sunshine  of  my  home. 
To  banish  all  my  cares. 

Angelic  grace  must  clothe  her  form. 
The  fairest  of  her  kind; 
Her  face  must  hold  perpetual  smiles. 
Reflected  from  her  mind. 

Her  voice  be  like  the  full  moon's  beams  — 
As  silvery  calm  and  sweet. 
Whose  gentle  words  and  rippling  songs 
Shall  make  my  joys  complete. 

Whose  queenly  ways,  and  depth  of  soul 
Shall  fill  mankind  with  awe; 
With  noble  sense  of  truth  and  right, 
O'ercome  the  proudest  foe. 

A  heart  filled  with  eternal  love. 
Averse  to  pride's  conceits. 
Who'd  scorn  the  idle  jests  of  life. 
Nor  stoop  to  vain  deceits. 

Aud  now,  dear  love,  for  you  I've  lived,— 
I  took  her  hand  in  mine,— 
And  you  of  all  the  girls  on  earth 
Can  bring  my  life  sunshine. 

She  stole  her  trembling  hand  away, 
I  knew  my  fate  was  sealed ; 
In  the  soul's  blue  windows  deep  T  read 
The  truth  her  word  revealed. 

Then  with  an  earnest  steady  look, 
Remembered,  but  forgiven. 
She  spoke  these  cruel,  awful  words: 
"  Young  man,  your  home's  iu  Heaven." 
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DR.  ABNER  AUSTIN  COLLIER. 

Born:  Huntsville,  Mo.,  Aug.  15, 1830. 

Graduating  in  1852  from  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal college  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Collier  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Chillicothe,  Mo.  A  few  years  ago  he  retired 
from  medical  •n-nrk.  and  moved  to  Trenton, 


DK.  ABNER  AUSTIN    COLLIER. 

Mo.,  where  he  intends  to  devote  his  attention 
more  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  Dr. 
Collier  has  contributed  quite  a  number  of 
articles  to  prominent  publications  that  have 
been  widely  read  and  favorably  commented 
upon. 
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THE  INFIDEL'S  SOLILOQUY. 

When  sad  and  chilling  thoughts  of  death 

Athwart  my  soul  are  flying, 
Like  moaning  notes  of  winter's  breath 

Around  my  mansion  sighing ; 

When  earthly  pomp,  its  wealth  and  state. 

In  darkest  shadows  cast. 
And  sounds  of  earthly  fame  would  grate 

As  grates  the  midnight  blast : 

When  friends  of  earthly  mold  and  nature, 
To  my  sad  and  dreaming  heart, 

Nor  a  smile  of  hope's  bright  feature 
Can  one  solid  joy  impart  — 


I  oft-times  think  my  comrades  gone 

With  all  blasphemous  mirth. 
Of  the  sad  story  of  the  holy  One, 

Who  dwelt,  as  christians  say,  on  earth: 

Whose  life  so  pure  and  God-like  was. 

And  all  his  precepts  given, 
So  consonant  with  the  Great  First  Cause, 

And  speaks  so  plain  of  heaven ; 

I  think  I  see  his  robe,  his  croM'n, 

His  blood-besprinkled  brow. 
The  mocking  rabble  kneeling-  down 

In  taunting  suppliance  low;— 

Hail,  king  of  the  Jews,  all  hail! 

Methinks  I  hear  resound. 
And  quiv'riug  lips,  with  scornful  curl 

Speak  malice  most  profound ; 

I  think  I  see  —  O,  horrid  sight !  — 

Upon  the  crimson  tree. 
The  God  of  all  miracles  and  might 

In  death's  relentless  agony! 

I  think  I  see  Him  fettered,  bound  — 

All  pierced  his  hands  and  feet. 
And  from  the  cross  a  plaintive  sound 

My  unwilling  ears  doth  greet  — 

"Father,  forgive  them,"  and  with  look 

Of  heavenly  mercy  fraught, 
He  cries,  "'Tis  finished!  "  the  bloody  book 

Is  sealed !  —  immortal  souls  are  bought ! 

The  astonish'd  earth  doth  cleave  and  quake, 
The  temple's  holiest  vail  is  rent. 

The    ancient   saints   from  dusty  slumbers 
wake 
At  the  death-knell  of  the  Omnipotent! 

The  sun  withdraws  his  blushing  face. 

Thick  darkness  hovers  o'er, — 
All  nature,  save  the  favor' d  human  race  — 

These  guilty  scenes  deplore ! 

Again !  I  see  the  sacred  stream 

Forth  gushing  from  his  side  — 
A  living  fountain,  to  redeem 

Mankind  from  sin  and  pride. 

To  cleanse  and  purge  the  guilty  heart 

From  all  its  lust  and  vice. 
And  the  priceless  hope  impart 

Of  eternal  paradise ! 

For,  lo !  I  see  his  God-like  form  arise 

Up  from  the  darkling  tomb ! 
'Tis  conquer'd  "death  itself  that  dies," 

And  yields  his  horrid  gloom ! 

And  now,  methinks  I  hear  Him  sing- 
Triumphantly  on  high  — 

Oh,  "  Death!  —where  is  thy  sting," 
And  "  grave  —  where  is  thy  victory !  " 
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FERNANDO  C.SEARL. 

Born:  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  July  18, 1825. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Seaii  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  iii  the  periodical   press.     He  is  a 
inemljer  of  the  firm  of  Harper.  Searl  &  Milner, 


FERNANDO  C.  SEABIi. 

attorneys-at-law  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  respected.  Personally 
Mr.  Searl  is  of  very  flue  stature,  with  light 
hair  and  hlue  eyes. 


THE     LAND     WHERE     MY     TREASURES 
ARE    HID. 

The  birds  are  away  for   their   homes   in  the 

south. 
The  river  flows  on  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth 

The  Summer-sea  islands,  amid. 
The  mountains  are  sere  and  the  heavens  are 

gray. 
The  flowers  have  faded  that  grew  by  the  way 
To  the  land  where  my  treasures  are  hid. 

The  spring-time    shall  come  as  the  spring- 
times of  old. 
And  the  shepherd  shall  gather  his  lambs  to 
the  fold. 
But  mine  come  not  home  at  my  bid: 
They  are  over  the  river,  are  lost  to  my  sight. 
But  I  visit  tliem  st'll  in  my  dreams  of  the 
night. 
In  the  land  where  my  treasui'es  are  hid. 


When  my  spirit  is  calm  and  my  soul  is  at  rest 
An  angel  comes  down  from  the  land   of  the 
blest. 
And  I  follow  away  at  her  bid 
To  an  island  of  beauty,  beyond  the  dark  sea. 
Where  my  treasures  are  hid  and  are  awaiting 
for  me. 
In  the  land  where  my  treasures  are  hid. 

My  Mollie,  my  Duga,  my  Vasco,  my  Bell; 
Not  the  arrows  of  death  nor  the  kingdom  of 
hell. 
Shall  me  from  my  darlings  forbid 
When  my  spirit  is  free,  and  my  soul  takes  its 

flight 
Through  the  valley  of  Death  and  the  shadows 
of  night. 
To  the  land  where  my  treasures  are  hid. 
They  were  children  of  mine,  they  were  hu- 
man by  birth. 
And  trod  the  low  valleys  and  pathways  of 
earth. 
Bore  the  stains  of  all  follies  we  did ; 
But  they  travel  no  more  in  the  valleys  below. 
They  are  fairer  than  angels  and  whiter  than 
snow. 
In  the  land  where  my  treasures  are  hid. 
O  pardon  my  weakness,  I  strove  with  it  long; 
Then  my  soul  found  relief  in  the  gush  of  my 
song. 
And  my  heart  of  its  burden  was  rid; 
For  I  saw  on   the   dark   troubled   bosom  of 

night. 
The  tokens  of  day,  and  a  glimmer  of  light 
From  the  land  where  my  treasures  are  hid. 


AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

Lo !  I  have  wandered  in  life's  beaten  path. 
Where  men  are  ever  rushing  to  and  fro; 
Have  borne  the  fierceness  of  the  noon-day's 

heat,— 
My  limbs  are  weary  and  my  sun  is  low. 
Shall  I  in  Lethe's  fountain  bathe  my  head. 
And  bid  life's  rugged  landscape  fade  away; 
As  outlines  of  the  mountain  crags 
Dissolve  and  soften  in  the  twilight  gray? 
Or  hold  communion  with  the  grand  old  hills ; 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  once  more. 
In  shady  covert  rest  my  weary  limbs  — 
The  fervor  of  my  languid  faith  restore? 
Long  have  1  wandered  from  the  haunts  of 

j-outh, — 
The  dark  green  arbors  of  the  forests  wild; 
But  unto  thee,  O !  mother  nature  now, 
I  turn  my  footsteps  as  a  home-sick  child. 
Where  nature  carves  her  caverns  in  the  rock. 
Or  rears  her  stony  battlements  on  high. 
Rest  in  her  amphitheater  of  hills. 
All  roofless  save  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
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And  here  and  there  an  argosy  of  clouds 
Flecking-  the  azuro  of  the  upper  deep, 
And  low  hung-  fretting  of  the  forest  trees 
Through    which    the    glimmers  of  the  sun- 

heams  creep. 
In  rock  and  hill  behold  the  record  of  the  past, 
In  growing  tree  and  in  corroding  stone 
The  hand  of  nature,  at  her  silent  work 
Molding  creation  as  the  years  roll  on. 
What  are  the  ebulitions  of  man's  eager  strife. 
When  once  the  fever-dream  of  life  is  past? 
The  diapason  of  sweet  nature's  song- 
Shall  blend  all  things  in  harmony  at  last. 


EXTRACTS. 


A  SOKG. 
It  is  said  that  a  bird  that  is  lonely  and  sad 
Sings  sweeter  than  one  that  is  lively  and  gay: 
Is  the  wail  of  its  heart  by  Its  music  subdued 
Or  the  omen  of  anguish  enchanted  away? 
Can  the  song  of  a  poet  whose  heart  is  as  lead 
Flow  smoothly  along,  as  a  calm  tide  might 

flow 
O'er  the  wreck  of  a  ship,  and  the  hopes  that 

went  down. 
And  are  strewn  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  be- 
low? 

THE  FAR  WEST. 

Land  of  the  west  what  mist  involves 
The  glories  of  thy  by-gone  days, 
No  scroll  of  fame  thj'  record  bears. 
No  poet  sings  thy  tragic  lays. 
No  Colloseum  of  the  past, 
No  fallen  tower  of  ruined  fane, 
No  graven  symbols  on  thy  rocks, 
No  Balbec  ruins  on  thy  plains. 

A  NEW  year's  address. 

O  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

Thee  would  I  know  and  sweetly  sing. 

How  death  is  but  eternal  life, 

And  winter's  dirge  the  song  of  spring. 

from  a  reunion  -welcome. 
Does  man  his  nobler  courage  prove 
In  heat  of  battle  courting  death. 
And  breathing  of  the  cannon's  breath, 
Wliile  as  a  messenger  of  love. 
His  heart  would  sink,  his  cheek  would  pale. 
To  stand  where  Florence  Nightingale 
Stood  calm  as  angel  from  above. 
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SIMON  HENRY  BRIGHT. 

Born:  Lenoir  Co.,  N.  C,  Dec.  27, 1864. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Bright  have  appeared  in 

the  New  York  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  the 


local  press  generally.    He  still  resides  in  his 
native  place- 

MONEY-FOOLS. 
Men  will  seek  and  men  will  labor  — 

Spend  their  lives  in  toil  and  pain. 
Never  stop  to  look  above  them. 

So  intent  on  earthly  gain. 

Men  will  seek  and  men  will  labor. 

Growing-  older  day  by  day, 
Soon    their  youth  and  strength  have  left 
them  — 

Soon  their  locks  are  mixed  with  gray. 

Men  will  seek  and  men  will  labor. 
Till  they  feel  the  chill  of  death. 

Then  they  find  that  gold  and  silver 
Will  not  stay  the  fleeting  breath. 

Then  they  think  of  all  the  evil 

Mingled  with  their  lives  of  gain  — 
Of  the  sorrow  caused  to  others  — 

Of  the  hearts  they've  filled  with  pain. 
In  my  mind  I  have  a  picture 

Of  a  dying  man  whe  lies 
Toi-tured  by  the  horrid  visions 

Which  rise  up  before  his  eyes.  ' 
Now  he  sees  the  tattered  beggars 

Empty-handed  leave  his  door; 
Widowed  wives  and  orphan  children. 

Wretched,  hungry,  weak  and  poor. 
Oh !  the  joy  he  might  have  caused  them. 

Oh !  the  good  he  might  have  wrought; 
Oh !  how  costly  was  his  treasure. 

Oh !  how  cheap  his  life  was  bought. 
Then  he  looks  with  dying  glances 

On  his  kindred  standing  'round  — 
Vultures  waiting-  for  the  carcass, 

Eager  for  the  feast  they've  found. 
Vultures,  yes,  they'll  prey  upon  him; 

They,  his  kin,  who  little  care 
Whether  heaven  or  hell  receives  him. 

So  he  leaves  his  treasures  here. 
And  he  dies,  and  none  are  sorry. 

Law  suits  follow  not  a  few. 
And  his  money  goes  to  others  — 

Lawyers,  men  he  never  knew. 
And  the  old  man  is  forgotten. 

And  his  grave  is  decked  with  weeds ; 
Nothing  lives  his  love  has  cherished; 

All  his  past  was  selfish  deeds. 
This  they  know  has  been  the  ending 

Ever  since  the  world  was  made, 
Of  the  men  who've  lived  for  riches,—- 

Yet  their  course  they  have  not  stayed. 
Still  men  seek  and  still  they  labor. 

Never  pause  to  look  ahead, 
To  that  life  that  lies  beyond  them. 

Soon,  alas,  too  late,  they're  dead. 
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EDWIN  SMITH. 

Born:  Evansville,  Ind.,  Sept.  11, 1860. 
After  graduating- from  the  law  department 
of  the  Washington  university  of  St.  Louis, 


EDWIN  SMITH. 

Edwin  Smith  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  He 
is  now  located  at  Petersburg-,  Ind.  Mr.  Smith 
was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Jennie  Weaver. 
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TO  MY  SISTER. 
And  so  you're  going-  to  marry 

And  settle  down  in  life. 
And  the  burden  meekly  carry 

Tliat's  laid  on  every  wife. 
No  doubt  your  pathway  glimmers 

With  drops  of  morning-  dew. 
And  the  love-lig:bt  softlj-  shimmers 

On  the  fields  you're  passing-  through. 
But  remember,  little  sister. 

That  there  mingles  some  alloy 
Witii  the  gold  of  brightest  lustre. 

And  that  sori'ow  waits  on  joy. 
Now  do  not  think  I'm  fixing- 

To  rob  you  of  j'our  bliss. 
Or  sad  reflections  mixing 

With  your  lover's  ardent  kiss. 
My  mission  is  a  warning- 

That  the  clouds  will  hide  the  sun; 
That  this  life,  e'en  in  its  morning, 

Like  a  contest  m  ust  be  won. 
And  now,  as  you're  receiving 


The  noble  name  of  wife,— 
Prepare  to  meet  the  grieviug- 

That  besets  your  path  in  life. 
But,  when  the  storm-cloud  lowers, 

And  descends  in  dismal  rain, 
Bemember,  after  showers 

The  sun  comes  out  again. 
When  the  heart  is  full  of  sadness 

And  the  trembling  hands  are  weak, 
Bemember  then  with  gladness 

Where  to  knock,  and  ask  and  seek. 
May  your  lives  flow  on  together 

As  the  waters  of  a  stream. 
Calm  and  peaceful  as  the  weather 

In  a  happy  summer's  dream. 
May  your  love  grow  strong  and  stronger 

Till  life's  work  and  pleasure's  done; 
Then,  neither  live  the  longer 

But  in  death,  as  life,  be  one. 
But  stop !  away  my  thoughts  must  turn 

From  a  picture  of  the  gi-ave. 
When  the  lesson  I  would  have  you  learn 

Is,  be  noble,  strong  and  brave. 
For  why  should  the  soul   of    mortal  be 
proud. 

And  struggle  against  the  blast. 
If  the   contiict   ends   with    a   coffin  and 
shroud. 

And  Death  be  victor  at  last? 
Nay,  1  bid  j'ou  look  to  a  power  above 

For  strength,  and  knowledge  and  skill; 
I  bid  you  open  your  heart  to  His  love, 

And  meekly  bow  to  his  will. 
Then,  when  the  labor  of  love  is  done, 

And  the  change  shall  come  at  last. 
The  battle  of  life  will  be  bravely  won. 

And  the  cares  of  life  all  past. 


ERNEST  F.  STANTON. 

Born:  Macon  Co.,  Ala.,  Makch  8, 1864. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Stanton  have  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Express,  Pioneer  Exponent  and 
the  local  press  generally.  He  has  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming  and  music  teach- 
ing, and  recently  began  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  was  married  in  1887,  and  now  resides  in 
Comanche,  Texas. 


EXTRACT. 
The  old  year  has  gone  and  the  new  one  come. 

With  all  its  trials  and  troubles. 
And  opportunities  for  doing  good  will  again 
soon  be  gone. 
As  quickly  and  silently  as  the  bubble. 
The  old  while  here  was  filled  with  joy, 

Not  realized  nor  appreciated  by  some. 
And  as  the  new  year  rolls  by  they  find  each 
day 
New  duties  and  new  labors  to  perform. 
f^ 
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MRS.  PHOEBE  KENNEDY. 

Born:  Claremont  Co.,  Ohio. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Clarrissa  many  of 
the  poems  of  this  hidj'  have  appeared  in  the 
local  press.     She  was  married  at  an  early  afi'e 
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MRS.   PHCEBE  KENNEDY. 

to  Prof.  M.  Kennedy,  who  died  in  1889.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
volume  of  poetry  and  prose  which  she  soon 
hopes  to  puhlish. 


Ten  years !  in  the  future  oh  may  no  change 

Chill  those  fond  hearts,  their  affection  es- 
trange. 

But  yearly  maj-  pleasures  more  lasting  and 
sweet. 

Be  garnered  up  there  where  the  faithful  shall 
meet. 


TEN  YEARS. 

Ten  years  this  day  since  that  Autumn  time, 
When  two  souls  imbued  with  a  love  sublime. 
With  swelling  hearts  at  the  altar  stood. 
For  one  was  noble  —  the  other  good. 
Ten  years  ascending  the  upward  hill. 
Still  dreaming,  Hfe  holds  for  them  no  ills. 
For  their  skies  j'et  show  no  darkening  cloud, 
Aye,  well  may  we  call  them  happy  and  proud. 
Ten  years !  it  seems  but  a  very  short  time. 
While  drinking  the  nectar  of  harmony's  chime 
And   thoughts    still   abide,  ever  tender   and 

true. 
With  the  love  that  on  earth  is  vouchsafed  to 
but  few. 

Ten  years!  Oh,  may  they  see  many  tens  more. 

And  gather   new  treasures  to  add   to  their 
store. 

While  memory  will  cling  to  the  bliss  of  this 
night. 

And  reflect  back  again  its  silvery  light. 


ALICE  CLAWSON. 

Born:  West  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  Aug.  13, 1861. 

This  lady  foUows  the  occupation  of  a  teach- 
er and  still  resides  in  her  native  state  at  New 
Market.  Her  poems  have  appeared  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  local  press. 


INFLUENCE. 

I  watched  the  growth  of  a  little  flower. 
And  said  to  myself:  how  passing  strange! 
For  I  marked  within  it  the  ceaseless  change 
In  silence  wrought  by  mystic  power. 

I  could  not  see  the  air  around; 
Nor  the  forces  hid  in  the  beam  of  light; 
The  raindrop  falling  was  lost  to  sight, 
Silent  and  motionless  lay  the  ground. 

But  when  one  day,  like  a  holy  thought, 
The  petals  spread  from  the  blossom's  heart, 
I  saw  the  beautiful,  perfect  part 
That  each  had  slowly  and  surely  wrought. 

In  secret  and  silence  before  me  there 
The  new  creation  had  sprung  and  grown. 
Whose  life  yet  seemed  to  me  less  its  own 
Thau  that  of  water,  or  earth,  or  air. 

And  I  thought,  O,  wonderful,  deathless  soul. 
Whose  change  we  mark  as  the  years  go  by. 
What  hidden  forces  around  thee  lie. 
Beyond  thy  knowledge  or  thy  control. 

Thou  canst  not  trace  the  mysterious  power 
That  moves  from  the  outer  world  to  thee; 
Nor  tell  whence  cometh  the  symphony 
To  which  the  heart  throbs  hour  by  hour. 

Life  hideth  in  thee  her  secrets  well ; 
Like  the  viewless  air  and  the  voiceless  light. 
Like  the  raindrop  falling  and  lost  to  sight 
They  nothing  show  to  us,— nolhing  tell. 

But  when  some  day  at  the  Master's  call. 
Like  petals  the  years  of  time  unfold. 
In  thy  rounded  being  we  shall  behold 
The  molding  touches  of  each  and  all. 

And   Life    shall   claim  thee  — the   Life  that 

throbs 
One  whole  in  the  things  that  God  has  made,— 
By  every  impress  upon  thee  laid. 
Forever  abiding,  not  thine  but  God's. 
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MRS.  ELIZA   J.  W.  TIRRILL. 

Born:  Huntington,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1836. 
Prior  to  her  marriage  this  lady  taught  school. 
In  1860  she  was  niarried  to  Rodney  W.  Tirrill, 
who  is  now  cn.uaurd  in  the  real  estate  business 


in  Manchester,  Iowa.  The  poems  of  Mrs. Tirrill 
have  been  widely  published  iu  the  Manchester 
press  and  other  prominent  papers  of  her 
adopted  state. 

THE  OLD  PARSONAGE. 

Where  sunbeams  seem  to   gild  the  roof  and 

wall. 
And  evening  shadows  from  the  church  tower 

fall. 
There  midst  a  grassy  lawn,  marking  the  spot, 
Is  seen  weather-stained,  old-fashioned  cot; 
The   shingles  brown,    and  moss-grown  here 

and  there. 
The  shrunken  windows,  free  admit  the  air; 
The  blinds,  that  helped  subdue   the  wintry 

blast. 
Are  very  nearly  counted  with  the  past. 
The  tall  trees,  bordering  the  yard,  appear 
Like  sentinels,  forever  watching  near; 
And  in  their  shade  we  see  the  violet's  face, 
And  lilac  bush,  in  keeping  with  the  place. 
The  broken  walk,  the  steps  so  worn  away. 
Lead  to  the   porch,  where  children    used   to 

play, 


And  happy  mothers,  when    their   tasks  were 

made. 
Rested  at  eve,  and  held  the  smiling  babe. 
The  open  door,  admitting  friend  and  foe, 
Swings  on  its  creaking  hinges,  to  and  fro; 
The  empty  rooms,  so  desolate,  and  drear, 
Re-echo  now  no  greetings  of  good  cheer. 
Yet  here  all  came,  of  yore,  with  full  belief 
Here  could  they  tell  their  sorrows  and   their 

grief ; 
Here  brought  their  disappointments,  wrong 

and  right. 
And  homeward  went  with  heart  and    step 

more  light. 
And  in  the  past,  when  twilight  lingered  near. 
Came  bashful  lover  and  the  maiden  dear; 
The  pastor  spake,  and  lo !  the  knot  was  tied  — 
Another  bridegroom  and  his  happy  bride. 

And  where  the  children  passed  the  gate,  slow 

paced, 
To  get  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  pastor's  face. 
Or  his  dear  wife,  who  knew    each    one    by 

name 
And  cordially  made  welcome,  all  who  came. 

Now  silence  reigns:  no  step  upon  the  floor. 
Or  willing  hand  to  open  wide  the  door; 
From  window  looks  no  face  of  old  or  young. 
No  lullaby  —  no  evening  song  is  sung. 
Yet  here,  oh  Lord, was  read  the  book  of  thine. 
At  early  morning  and  day's  decline; 
Prayers  offered  while  all   bowed   before   Thy 

face. 
And  benedictions  sanctified  the  place. 
Memory  will  picture  this  a  pleasant  spot. 
Where  stood  the  weather-stained  old-fashioned 

cot  — 
The  parsonage,  that  we  so  long  have  known, 
Now  tenantless,  deserted,  silent,  grown. 


W.  P.ARNOLD. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  well-educated  man,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  also  principal  of  Grayson 
Seminary,  Litchfield,  Ky. 
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A  WITHERED  ROSE. 

The  pleasures  of  our  friendship  past 
Were  all  too  rose-bud-like  to  last: 
They  ope'd  as  soon,  and  full  as  well. 
Too  brightly  for  me  now  to  tell. 
Like  roses  in  the  sweet  of  :May, 
They  blessed  a  better,  better  day; 
But  like  a  rose  in  winter's  strife. 
They  closed  their  little,  little  life. 
My  life  is  like  the  flower-stem 
Divested  of  its  rosy  gem ; 
And,  like  the  petals  on  the  ground. 
My  hopes  lie  with'ring  all  around. 
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MRS.  E.  B.  BISANT-DELANY. 

Born  :  Muskingum  Co.,  C,  March  16, 1844. 
Since  1856  this  lady  has  contributed  quite  ex- 
tensively to  the  Zanesville  Journal  and  the 

periodical  pre>>  p-enornlly,    Slie  now  resides 


MRS.   EUKA  BROOKE  BISANT-DELANY. 

on  the  Old  Homestead  near  Zanesville,  where 
she  has  become  very  popular.  Personally 
this  lady  is  of  the  average  height  with  gold 
brown  hair  and  blue  gray  eyes. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Petals  of  poetic  passion  — 

Yellow,  crimson,  vari'gated,— 
Briar-rose,  thorn-spear  be-mettled! 

Is  thy  warsome  mood  e'er  sated? 
Muse  of  Satire?    Flee  this  moment! 

Seek  the  desert  of  distress : 
Mortal  woman  is  not  faultless. 

Fallen  angel !  —  nothing  less ! 
Charity?    We'll  kiss  thy  forehead ; 

Pity,  holds  the  helm  of  ship. 
Ere  the  life-boat  leaves  the  vessel, 

Mercy  kneels  with  qui v' ring  lip. 
Hope  —o'er  sanguine  — wields  the  anchor. 

Read  finale  in  her  eyes ! 
Saved !    Pale  waves  i  n  foam-spray  rancor. 

Ocean's  anthem  greets  the  skies. 

YOUR  LILY. 

'Mong  animate  blossoms, 
A  florist  of  taste, 


Will  choose  a  fair  lily— 

An  emblem  so  chaste, 
When  the  meadow  is  grac'd 

By  the  lithe  golden-rod. 
The  zephyrs  a-quiver. 

All  glorify  God. 

Pretty  pansy  attuned 

To  blithe  notes  of  the  harp. 
Might  to  sweet  violets, 

Tone  of  envy  impart. 
When  the  tube-rose's  soul 

Caught  the  hot  breath  of  June, 
The  lily  grew  pale 

'Neath  the  blush  of  the  moon. 

So  chaste  is  the  lily 

Of  rarifled  soul. 
That  all  passionate  tides 

Must  obey  her  control. 
Then  cherish  the  lily ! 

Mind-petals  of  trust 
Are  soul-nooks  etherial. 

That  gather  no  dust. 
A  song  for  the  lily ! 

A  sonnet  of  love ! 
As  soulful  and  tender 

As  cooing  of  doTe, 
When  her  mates  in  the  gloaming. 

And  buttercups  nod 
To  the  blaze  of  the  planets 

That  glorify  God. 


LITTLE  MARIAM  KING. 

Wee  namesake  of  thy  grandma's. 

Thou  daughter  of  a  King; 

Fair  child  of  many  graces. 

Of  thee  the  muses  sing,— 

Sweet  bud  zephyr  kiss'd. 

Bud  beguiling  mist, 

Song  nymphs  proclaim  thee 

Child  of  delight! 

Thy  mother  —  a  poetess  courting  the  stars. 

Threw  kisses  at  Venus,  and  frowned  on  old 

Mars, 
Whose  face  grew  so  red  with  the  cruel  war 

glow- 
Reflection  lent  blush  to  a  crystal  of  snow. 

O  sweet  little  Mariam ; 

God  shield  thee  from  harm! 
There's  a  spirit  keeps  vigil, 

At  sign  of  alarm 
All  the  planets  will  rush. 

Set  creation  ajar,— 
Thy  guardian  is  grandma. 

In  Fair-Land,  afar. 
Sweet  bud  zephyr  kind. 
Bud  beguiling  mist; 
Song  nymphs  proclaim  thee  — 
Child  of  delight! 
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JOSEPH  BYRON  BROWN. 

Born:  Eldorado,  III.,  March  30, 1861. 
Since  1884  the  poems  of  Mr.  Brown  have  ap- 
peared quite  extensively  in  the  periodical 
press.  For  awhile  he  was  employed  on  the 
correspondence  staff  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Daily 
Republican,  and  was  sent  by  that  paper  on  a 
tour  through  Texas  and  Old  Mexico.  He  next 
engag:ed  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
in  1883  returned  to  Morg-anfield  and  beg'an 
the  publieation  of  a  country  newspaper,  but 
soon  disposed  of  that  periodical.    He  then  re- 
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JOSEPH  BYRON  BROWN. 


turned  to  St.  Louis  Republican,  and  was  sent 
abroad  as  traveling  correspondent  for  that 
paper.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  traveled  extensi-vely  in 
that  country  and  Brazil.  From  Rio  Janeiro 
he  voyag-ed  to  Capetown,  Africa,  touched  St. 
Helen's  Islands  and  stopped  tor  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  His  correspondence  is  a 
lasting-  record  of  this  great  voyage.  After 
his  return  home  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  signa;l  ser^^ce.  He  next  received 
an  appointment  as  Indian  Inspector  under 
Cleveland's  administration.  Since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  in  tlie  mercantile  business 
in  Corydon,  Ky. 

THE  DEAR  OLD  HOME. 
The  dear  old  home  I  have  left  behind, 
The  home  of  love  and  truth. 


No  more  to  roam  the  woods  and  vales 

As  In  the  days  of  youth. 
I  have  left  the  home  I  love  so  well 

And  my  mother  and  father  dear: 
I  have  left  them  all  —  for  another  kind 

To  live  through  the  coming  year. 
The  home  that  sheltered  me  in  childhood, 

The  fond  mother  that  tended  me  well  — 
All  left  behind  with  loving  regret 

More  deeply  than  words  can  tell. 
My  brother,  too,  I  have  given  up 

For  another  as  loving  and  kind ; 
But  my  heart  will  cling  to  dear  home  ties 

I  have  left  so  far  behind. 
I  have  bid  farewell  to  the  days  of  old. 

To  the  friends  I  loved  so  dear ; 
I  have  passed  from  out  their  midst 

With  sad  heart  and  bitter  tears. 
I  have  taken  upon  me  the  sacred  vows 

For  better  for  worse,  come  weal,  come  woe ; 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for  me 

Only  God  in  heaven  knows. 

How  my  heart  turns  back  to  the  joys  that's 
past. 

To  the  songs,  the  dance  and  mirth, 
Before  I  left  my  father's  roof — 

The  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
I  do  not  regret  the  step  I  have  taken: 

Oh !  no  it  could  not  be 
That  I  would  be  so  unjust  to  one 

Who  has  been  so  kind  to  me. 
He  sought  me  out  from  a  world  so  full 

Of  damsels,  both  rich  and  fair; 
I  had  neither  beauty  nor  wealth  to  give. 

But  for  this  he  did  not  care. 
I  won  from  him  a  heart  as  true 

As  ever  beat  in  human  breast; 
I  am  happy  from  the  choice  1  made, 

For  my  lot  is  peace  and  rest. 
We  have  left  our  home,  our  friends  behind, 

And  started  out  together 
To  battle  with  cruel  fate  alone 

Through  storm  or  sunny  weather. 


FRANCES  ANNIE  GREGG. 

Born:  Andover,  Me.,  1860. 
The  sprightly  and  melodious  poems  of  Miss 
Gregg  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 
She  resides  with  her  parents  on  the  Pines' 
Stock  Farm,  a  delightful  summer  resort  in 
her  native  town. 


THE  COTTER'S  SONG. 
O,  the  snow  lies  deep    and    the   snow  blows 

high; 
The  winds  they  shriek  and  moan  and  crj-. 
But  what  care  I,  O,  what  care  I  ? 
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My  cottage  roof  is  strong-  and  tight, 

My  fire  leaps  high  and  my  heart  beats  light ; 

Let  the  winds  go  whistling  by ! 

O,  what  care  I,  care  I. 

There's  a  measure  of  cheer  unto  my  soul, 

But  'tis  not  the  pipe  nor  the  flowing  bowl; 

I  care  not  for  those,  not  I. 

'Tis  my  liitle  daughter  Marjorie 

As  she  comes  and  sits  upon  my  knee; 

The  fire  burns  bright   and   our   hearts  beat 

light; 
Let  the  winds  go  whistling  by ! 
O,  what  care  I,  care  I. 
If  there's  not  a  leaf  on  the  old  elm  tree. 
Nor  song  of  bird,  nor  hum  of  bee  — 
What  care  I,  O,  what  care  I? 
We  have  plenty  in  store  and  to    give   to  the 

poor; 
My  birdie  is  sitting  upon  my  knee 
And  she  chirps  a  pretty  song  to  me; 
Let  the  winds  go  whistling  by ! 
O,  what  care  T,  care  I. 


ELIJOHNHOGAN. 

Born  :  Emanuel  Co.,  Ga.,  Jan.  8, 1830. 
Mr.  Hogan  follows  the  calling  of  a  preacher 
and  the  profession  of  music  teaching  —  occa- 
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ELI  JOHN  HOGAN. 

sionally  preaching  the  gospel.  He  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  work  entitled  The  Musical  Globe 
Expositor,  a  self-instructor  of  vocal  song. 


KESURRECTION  OF  JESUS, 

He  liveth,  he  liveth,  he  liveth  again, 
He  liveth,  he  liveth,  who  for  me  was  slain, 
He  liveth  my  prophet,  my  pi-iest  and  my  king; 
And  while  my  Lord  liveth.  His  praises  I  sing. 
Cho.  All  glory,  all  glory  to  Jesus'  name ; 

He's  gained  us  the  vlct'ry,  although  he 

was  slain. 
He  conquered  the  power  of  death  and 

the  grave. 
He  liveth  for  ever,  almighty  to  save. 
Our  hopes  were  all  blighted  when  Jesus  was 

slain. 
But  now  he  is  risen,  to  cheer  us  again. 
By  death  he  hath  saved  us,  from  justice  due 

sin; 
'Twas  thus  to  his  mercy,  the  world  he  did  win. 
He  offers  repentance,  from  this  very  hour, 
He'll    save  all   believers,    from   sin    and  its 

power; 
The  actual  transgressor  may  pardon  receive. 
If  he  will  repent  of  sins  and  believe. 
He  died  from  the  penalty,  infants  to  save. 
To  justify  behevers,  he  conquered  the  grave; 
His  name  shall  be  Jesus,  his  image  he'll  give, 
His  friends  shall  be  like  him,  forever  to  live. 
Atone  for  our  nature,  by  entering  the  grave. 
For  actual  transgressions,   full  pardon  he'll 

give; 
From  sin  and  its  penaltj%  we  shall  be  free, 
And  like  the  dear  Savior,  forever  will  be. 


WILLIAM  DOSSEY  HOGAN. 

Born:  Autauga  Co.,  Ala.,  Dec.  13, 1851. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Hogan  have  appeared  in 
the  Musical  Globe  Expositor  and  other  pa- 
pers.   He  follows  the    profession    of  school 
teaching,  and  resides  at  Chetopa,  Kansas 


FAREWELL. 

Fare  you  well  school-mates,  I  must  leave  you 
all, 

Tho' your  presence  is  so  dear;  [you. 

And  the  time  so  sweet  that  I've  spent  with 

In  pursuit  of  music  here. 

Cho.  Fare  you  well,  fare  you  well, 

Fare  you  well,  fare  you  well  dear  friends, 

I  must  leave  you  all. 

Ne'er  your  voices  more  to  hear. 

Here  the  patrons  too  I  must  bid  adieu. 

Till  we  meet  the  golden  choir; 

Where  the  word  adieu  no  one  ever  knew, 

For  they  sing  forever  there. 

Now  my  teacher  dear  can  I  leave  you  here. 

But  your  counsel  I  will  keep; 

Till  we  meet  up  there  where  we  all  can  share, 

In  the  ceaseless  sti'ains  so  sweet. 
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ALBERT  COLBY. 

Born:  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Jan.  12, 1837. 
At  different  times  Mr.  Colby  has  carried  on 
the  hook  trade   in  Richmond,  Va.,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Boston,  Lowell,   Lawrence,  Bidde- 
ford,    Portland,     Bangor,     and   many    other 


ALBERT  COLBY. 

cities  in  the  Union.  He  has  been  a  very  ex- 
tensive publisher,  and  is  himself  the  autlior 
of  several  volumes.  Mr.  Colby  has  written  a 
volume  of  poems  which  a  New  York  house 
has  offered  to  publsh. 


CHRIST  THE  VINE. 

In  a  hot  and  dustj^  country  once  there  grew  a 

lovely  vine; 
The  fruit  of  it  was  wonderful  —  abundant  and 

most  fine; 
'Twas  a  cure  for  all  misfortunes,  and  the  sick, 

tlie  lame,  and  blind. 
Where  healed  of  all,their  troubles,  if  this  trea- 
sure they  could  find. 
Cho— Oh,  I'm  clinging-  to  the  Vine;    yes,  I'm 
clinging-  to  the  Vine, 
For  I'm  working  in  God's  vineyard,  and 

I'm  clinging  to  the  Vine. 
The  wicked  king  of  Babylon  once  dreamed  he 

saw  a  tree 
O'erspreading  every  continent  and  reaching 

every  sea. 
But  tlie  Vine  that  grew  at  Betlilehem  exceeds 

this  tree  by  far. 
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For  it  grows    away    beyond    the  clouds  and 
reaches  every  star. 

All  nations  and  all  peoples  from  this  Vine  are 

freely  fed ; 
It  gives  them  :  ood  and  shelter,  and  a  soft  and 

downy  bed; 
And,  by  clinging  to  this  Helper,  to  heaven  all 

may  go. 
For  the  branches  reach  the  angels,  and  the 

Bible  tells  us  so. 

If  death,  that  King  of  Terrors,  should  attack 

us  here  below. 
No  danger  can  he  bring  to  us  if  to  this  Vine 

we  go ; 
For  Christ  tells   us,    in  the  Bible,  that  His 

children  never  die. 
If  they  believe  in  Him,   and  to  follow  Him 

they  try. 

The   branches    of   this   Heavenly   Vine  can 

never  Uve  alone ; 
If  thcj'  are  disconnected,  our  Lord  will  them 

disown. 
-^PPly.  then,  to  the  Master,  and  seize  fast  up- 
on the  Vine  — 
The  Fountain-head  of  life  and  love  is  j-ours 

as  well  as  mine. 
The  branches,  being-  equal,  should  noton  each 

other  feed; 
The   husbandman   will    prune   them,    as  He 

knoweth  each  hath  need. 
For  Jesus  is  our  Master,  and  we'll  give  Him 

all  our  love. 
And  when  earth-life  is  ended,  we  will  rest 

with  him  above. 
The  christian's  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden 

is  made  light. 
By  clinging  to  the  Christ-Vine  not  a  battle 

need  we  fight ; 
For  Jesus  will  protect  us,  and  we'll  dwell 

with  Him  on  high. 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  beyond 

the  earth  and  sky. 


ALONZO  JACKSON  GROVER. 

Born:  Bethel,  Me.,  Aug.  26, 1858. 
Besides  his  professional  work  Mr.  Grover 
writes  and  lectures  on  reformatory  enter- 
pvizes.  Mr.  Grover  founded  the  Earlville 
Transcript,  which  lie  edited;  and  lie  lias  con- 
tributed to  various  other  publications.  Mr. 
Grover  is  now  a  resident  of  ftiuscotah,  Kas., 
where  he  is  proprietor  of  the  Meadow  Brook 
farm. 


CONSTANCY. 
How  shall  I  tell  you,  dearest  Love, 
My  love  grows  stronger,  day  by  day; 
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How  earth  beneath  and  sky  above 
Are  light  with  love's  divinest  ray? 

Thy  constant  heart  is  like  the  sun; 

My  saddened  life  it  warms  and  cheers, 
Thy  changeless  love,  my  faithful  one ! 

Revives  my  hopes  and  dries  my  tears. 

And  stronger  yet,  with  purer  flame. 

Our  love  shall  glow,  with  latest  breath; 
While  falt'ring  lips  may  breathe  a  name, 

Or  snatch  love's  final  kiss  from  death. 
Shall  love  survive  when  lips  are  cold? 

When  fades  to  dust  the  rosy  cheek? 
'Tis  God's  great  secret,  yet  untold. 

Which  mortal  tongue  may  never  speak. 


ELIZABETH  A.  HILL. 

Born  :  Portland,  Me.,  April  29, 1862. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Arthur  Alger, 
Miss  Hill  has  written  for  the  Portland  Tran- 
script and  other  literary  publications.  She  is 
still  a  resident  of  her  native  state. 


I  WISH. 
I  wish  I  was  a  humming  bird ! 

Owhy?— O  why? 
Because  were  I  a  humming  bird 

I'd  fly  — I'd  fly 
To  all  the  flowers  fair  and  sweet 
With  coy  caresses  them  to  greet. 

To  sip  — To  sip 
From  every  ruddy  rose's  lip 
Warm  nectar  and  to  take  my  fill 
Of  kisses  from  the  lilies  chill, 

O  yes  —  O  yes 
That  would  be  pefect  happiness. 
0  what  a  sentimental  wail! 

Ha,  ha!—  ha,  ha! 
And  what  a  foolish  nightingale 

You  are  —  you  are, 
For  while  you  distant  praises  sing 
The  humming  bird,  audacious  thing, 

Doth  flit  —  doth  flit 
Down  from  the  twig  where  he  did  sit. 
And  all  you  listening  lovers  fair 
He  kisses  e'er  they  are  aware. 

If  I  — were  you 
I'd  go  and  see  what  I  could  do. 
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FAREWELL. 

Softly  the  shadows  of  even  fall ; 

Fellow-worker,  thy  daj'  is  done ; 
Hearest  thou  not  the  Master's  call?— 

"Come  unto  me,  thou  faithful  one; 
Pillow  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 

For  the  labor  of  life  is  o'er; 


This  the  time  of  promised  rest, 
Sweet  rest,  forever  more." 

Fellow-worker,  farewell,  farewell! 

I  must  tarry,  and  thou  must  go ; 
Yet  in  the  home  where  thou  wilt  dwell. 

Think  of  thy  brother  left  below ; 
Ask  the  dear  Master  that  I  may 

Grow  in  his  grace  as  thou  hast  done, 
So  at  my  eve-tide  he  can  say, 

"  Come  unto  me,  thou  faithful  one, 
And  rest  forevermore." 


MIGHT. 

Low  hangs  the  heavy  moon,  and  low 
The  drowsy  locust  droops  with  sleep; 
Across  the  quiet  fields  below. 
And  where  the  languid  lilies  blow 
On  sluggish  waters  —  still  and  deep. 
The  balmy  zephyrs,  to  and  fro. 
In  slumbrous  silence  creep. 

The  stars  seem  pausing  in  the  sky 
Around  tlieir  listless  planet-queen. 
The  trees  have  hushed  their  lullaby: 
And  sylvan  songsters,  cradled  high. 
Dream  lightly  in  their  chambers  green; 
All  things  are  resting;  only  I 
Sink  not  in  sleep  serene. 


THE  ORACLE  OF  LIFE. 
Life  is  the  desert,  dreary,  vast,  and  lone. 

And  love  the  doomful  Sphinx; 
He  to  whose  heart  truth  is  not  surely  known 

Beneath  her  ire  sinks. 

Yearning,  despondent,  fearful  do  I  come, 

And  trembling  I  wait  — 
A  speechless  questioner,  before  the  dumb 

Great  lips  that  hold  my  fate. 

Here  you,  an  eager  pilgrim,  also  stand. 

Intent  your  thoughts  to  tell. 
Thus  do  we  meet  —  two  travelers  in  the  land 

Whose  bounds  are  heaven  and  hell. 

Oh,  you  inspire  me!  From  your  looks  I  learn. 

Your  tones  do  lessons  teach ; 
And  mind  to  mind  and  soul  to  soul,  we  turn 

To  win  the  Sphinx's  speech. 

Soundless  the  spell-bound  oracle's  reply. 

Yet  those  mute  signs  reveal 
That  which    Time's    mightiest   voices  dares 
def y,— 

Love's  secret,  lasting  seal. 

Wedded  we  go.    How  changed  life's  onward 
way ! 

No  more  a  lonely  waste ; 
Even  to  heaven's  bound  its  looks  obey 

The  sight  that  love  has  graced. 
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WILL  WALLACE  HARNEY. 

Born:  Bloomington,  Ind.,  June  20, 1831. 
Five  years  Mr.  Harney  taught  school,  mean- 
while studying  law  and  graduating  in  1855. 
He  next  was  principal  of  the  Louisville  high 
school,  and  for  two  years  professor  in  the 
Kentucky  normal  school  at  Frankfort.  Mr. 
Harney  was  married  in  1868,  hut  lost  his 
wife  two  years  later.    For  nine  years  he  was 


WILL,  WALLACE  HAKNEY. 


editor  of  the  Louisville  Democrat.  In  1869  Mr. 
Harney  removed  to  Florida,  and  now  resides 
at  Pinecastle,  varying  his  agricultural  activ- 
ity with  occasional  literary  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  poetical  productions,  he  lias  writ- 
ten several  stories:  How  He  Won  the  Pretty 
Widow,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Harney  have  appeared  in 
the  most  prominent  publications,  and  he  is 
ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  America. 


THE  STAB. 

On  the  road,  the  lonely  road, 

Under  the  cold,  white  moon. 
Under  the  ragged  trees  he  strode ; 
He  whistled,  and  shifted  his  heavy  load,— 

Whistled  a  foolish  tune. 
There  was  a  step  timed  with  his  own, 

A  figure  that  stooped  and  bowed; 
A  cold,  white  blade  that  gleamed  and  shone 
Like    a     splinter    of    daylight    downward 
thrown. 


And  the  moon  went  behind  a  cloud. 
But  the  moon  came  out  so  broad  and  good 

The  barn  cock  woke  and  crowed; 
Then  roughed  his  feathers  in  drowsy  mood. 
And  the  brown  owl  called  to  his  mate  in  the 
wood 

That  a  dead  man  lay  in  the  road. 


MIDNIGHT. 
The  rain  floats  off;  a  crescent  moon 

Holds  in  its  cup  a  round  of  dusk. 
Like  palm  buds,  in  the  month  of  June, 

Half  breaking  from  its  vernal  husk; 
While  breathes  a  low,  sweet  undertone. 

Like  brooks  that  grieve  through  beds  of 
fern; 
As  if  by  curve  and  pebble  stone 

The  moon  had  spilled  her  silver  urn. 

Night  blooming  agave's  part  the  sheaf, 

To  catch  the  light  distilled  in  showers. 
Till  overflowing  cup  and  leaf 

The  cluster  breaks  in  midnight  flowers ; 
Like  merchants  breaking  kids  of  nard 

And  jars  of  olives,  desert  born. 
Pineapples  burst  a  prickly  shard. 

And  show  the  seeds  of  fragrant  corn. 

Like  Hebrew  maids,  the  citrons  hold, 

Their  pitchers  to  the  vapor  spring, 
And  fill  the  hollow  rind  of  gold. 

With  midnight's  musky  offering; 
So  once,  I  think,  earth  knew  her  Lord, 

In  lands  like  these  of  palra  and  vine. 
When  midnight  knew  the  sweet  accord 

That  turns  the  water  into  wine. 


THE  PHANTOM  TRAIN. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  dead  of  the 
night 

There's  a  sound  along  the  rails, 
The  creaking  of  a  whirling  crank 

Like  the  flapping  of  iron  flails. 

With  the  long,  low  roll  that  heralds  a  storm. 

Over  sunburnt  fields  of  grain; 
With  the  sullen  roar  of  rain  in  the  wood 

Comes  the  Invisible  Train. 

It  stops  nor  stands  by  station  or  town. 
But  sweeps  in  its  viewless  flight 

To  a  city  whose  beautiful  walls  are  hewn 
From  splendid  quarries  of  light. 

Unseen  from  the  silent  land,  it  comes 
Where  the  mist  lies  low  and  deep, 

In  the  beating  pulses  like  rolling  drums, 
While  the  passengers  wake  or  sleep. 

And  dream  till  the  morning  white  and  cold 

Comes  out  of  the  shining  east. 
And  wakens  the  Lazarus  sleep  of  night 

With  a  touch,  as  of  God's  High  Priest. 
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FRANK  FERNALD. 

Born:  Exeter,  Me.,  July  10, 1841. 
Mr.  Fernald  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868, 
but  followed  teaching-  for  a  while  and  remov- 
ed to  Winn,  Maine,  where  he  has  since  i-esid- 
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frank  FERNAT.D. 

ed.  Mr  Fernald  has  held  several  offices  of 
trust;  he  has  been  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent for  several  years,  and  has  also  contribut- 
ed both  prose  and  verse  the  periodical  press. 

PLUCKING  THE  ROSE. 
Attracted  by  the  rose's  sweet, 
I  sought  to  pluck  it  from  its  seat. 
That  bore  upon  its  tiny  stem 
A  thorn  to  guard  the  pretty  gem. 
And  pressing-  it  unto  my  lips, 
The  while  to  taste  its  honey  sips, 
I  found  among-  its  petals  pure, 
A  bee  his  body  did  immure. 
I,  ruthless  plucking-,  felt  the  thorn 
My  flng-er  pierce:  protection  sliorn  — 
Out  g-ushed  tlie  blood;  with  cry  of  pain. 
The  rose-leaf  and  my  skin  to  stain. 
There's  ever  a  thorn  to  every  rose  — 
He  has  weak  friends,  who  has  no  foes? 
The  bee  had  equal  rights  to  sip 
The  rose  that  I'd  press  to  my  lip. 
I  would'nt  wish  a  thornless  rose; 
Not  well  we'd  live  without  some  foes; 
That  pleasure's  tasteless  without  pain, 
The  pure's  more  pui'e  beside  the  stain. 


MRS.  ANNA  BLANCK. 

Born:  Germany. 
Prior   to   her   marriag-e    this   iady   taught 
school.    Her  poems  have  appeared  quite  ex- 
tensively in  the  local  press.    She  is  now  a  res- 
ident of  Girard,  Kansas. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  SILENT  CITY. 

Beautify  the  baby's  bed. 

Where  it  lies  in  its  last  sleep; 
There  the  father  bows  his  head. 

There  the  mother  goes  to  weep. 
Oh !  the  little  sinless  breast ; 

Oh,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  the  brow; 

Oh,  the  clinging  hands  that  rest 

Marble-cold  forever  now. 
Teach  some  trailing  vine  to  creep 

Tenderly  above  its  head; 
There  let  dainty  flowerets  weep  — 

Beautify  the  baby's  bed. 

Beautify  fair  childhood's  tomb; 

Those  who  left  their  toys  and  play 
When  the  earth  was  all  abloom, 

Or  the  wintry  sky  was  gray ; 
Matters  not  what  season  reigned 

When  the  tender  hearts  grew  cold. 

Love  will  backward  gaze  and  yearn 
For  the  gems  it  could  not  hold. 

Oh,  the  broken  kite  or  doll! 
Hide  it  from  the  mother's  eyes 

Let  the  sweetest  blossoms  fall. 
Where  fair  buried  childhood  lies. 

Beautify  the  grave  of  youth  — 
Youth  that  faded  all  too  soon ; 

Closed  its  eyes  on  all  things  bright. 
Ere  life's  sun  had  reached  its  noon. 

Hope  sang  luring  songs  and  dreamed: 
Love  stood  star-erowned  near  her  side ; 

Faith  made  love  just  what  she  seemed; 

Fame  sailed,  beck'uingdown  Life's  tide. 
Oh,  to  die,  when  all  things  dear 

Fill  the  heart;  and  all  seems  truth ! 
Roses,  hide  the  unwelcome  bier  — 

Beautify  the  grave  of  youth. 

Beautify  the  "  narrow  home," 
Where  the  middle-aged  dwell. 

Some  with  rapture  saw  death  come. 
Murmured,  "Oh,  'tis  well,  'tis  well. 

Heart  that  throbbed  with  pain  so  long!" 
Others  strove  to  cheat  the  pall ; 

Life  was  like  a  joyous  song. 
Holding  them  in  sweet  eutlirall. 

All  unmoved  stern  Death  will  come 
Though  we  smile,  or  moan,  or  weep.— 

Beautify  the  narrow  home 
Where  the  middle-aged  sleep. 
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ARNOLD  HENRY  ISLER. 

Born:  Switzerland,  1848. 
At  the  age  of  five  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  brought  to  America.  When  nine  j'ears  of 
age  he  ran  awaj'  from  home;  and  three  years 
later,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  again 
ran  away  from  the  place  he  was  then  making 
his  home,  and  became  a  member  of  the  S3rd 
Oliio  Infantrj'.  He  served  throug'h  the  war 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  as  a  private,  scout, 
spy,  and  color-bearer,  and  has  often  been 
written  up  as  the  youngest  soldier  of  the  war. 
After  the  war  young  Isler   settled  down  in 
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ARNOLD  HENRY  ISLER. 

Columbus,  Ohio  where  he  soon  developed 
into  a  verse-writer  and  journalist.  In  1872  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  Wild  Thoughts  in 
Rhyme,  and  the  edition  of  twelve  hundred 
copies  was  disposed  of  in  less  than  six 
months;  and  for  several  years  his  verses  ap- 
peared in  the  leading-  dailies  and  weeklies  of 
America.  Mr.  Isler  then  wrote  stories  and 
humorous  sketches,  and  started  several 
newspapers  with  considerable  success.  In  1886 
he  was  offered  the  position  of  exchange  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
which  he  still  fills.  Mr.  Isler  is  married,  lives 
happily,  and  his  hobby  is  making  scrap-books 
and  collecting  rare  pictures. 

A  LONGING. 
O,  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead! 
Quiet  their  i-est  in  the  clay; 


Unmoved  by  the  strife  and  tread 
Of  humanity,  day  by  day 
Unmoved  by  the  terrible  sway 

Of  the  masses  fighting  for  bread. 

Oh,  sweet  is  tlie  sleep  of  the  dead! 
Quiet  their  rest  in  the  clay. 

I'm  weary;  I  would  I  were  dead! 

At  rest  in  the  cold  dark  clay. 
I'm  tired  of  the  strife  I've  led, 

Of  the  struggle  day  by  day. 

Just  to  live  like  a  slave  and  say, 
I  drink,  and  I  eat  my  own  bread. 
I'm  weary;  I  would  I  were  dead! 

At  rest  in  the  cold  dark  clay. 


PAINTER,  PAINT  A  PICTURE. 

Painter,  paint  a  picture. 

Of  a  maid  most  fair ; 
Make  the  colors  richer 

Than  June  roses  are; 
Give  it  all  the  sweetness 

Of  the  song  of  birds. 
Graced  with  the  completeness 

Of  the  poet's  words. 

Give  the  face  the  hrightness 

Of  a  summer  day. 
With  a  look  of  lightness 

And  a  touch  of  play; 
Give  the  mouth  a  splendor 

Of  the  budding- rose. 
Tempting-,  soft  and  tender 

In  its  sweet  repose. 

Give  the  eyes  the  flre 

And  passion  of  a  soul 
Strong-  in  its  desire 

To  break  beyond  control; 
Give  the  hair  the  beauty 

Of  Aveird  loveliness, 
Truant  in  its  duty 

To  its  fair  mistress. 

Give  the  form  the  glory, 
And  the  queenly  mien. 

Of  her  who  lives  in  story- 
Egypt's  fairest  queen; 

Give  it  airy  motion 
Of  a  fairy  sprite. 

Claiming  heart  devotion 
By  a  royal  right. 

Painter,  paint  a  picture 

Of  a  maid  most  fair; 
Make  the  colors  richer 

Than  June  roses  ai-e; 
Give  it  all  the  sweetness 

Of  the  song-  of  birds. 
Graced  with  the  completeness 

Of  the  poet's  words. 
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DO  I  LOVE  THEE? 
"Do  I  love  thee?" 
Ask  of  the  bee, 

If  it  loves  not  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 
Ask  of  the  bird, 
If  it  loves  not  to  fly  and  sing; 
The  answer  they  return  to  thee  — 
Is  mine. 
And  thine, 
Marie. 

"  Do  I  love  thee?" 
Ask  of  the  sea, 

If  it  loves  not  the  wind's  shrill  hiss; 
Ask  of  the  rose. 

If  it  loves  not  the  dewdrop's  kiss: 
The  answer  they  return  to  thee  — 
Is  mine, 
And  thine, 
Marie. 

"Do  I  love  thee?" 
Ask  not  of  me. 

Look  in  my  ej'es  and  read  love  there : 
List  to  my  heart, 
And  hear  it  beat  in  sad  despair; 
The  answer  they  return  to  thee— 
Is  mine, 
And  thine, 
Marie. 


THE  MONTHS  OF  THE  FLOWERS  ARE 
OVER. 

The  months  of  the  flowers  are  over. 

The  fair,  sweet  summer  is  dead ; 
The  perfume  of  the  sweet-scented  clover. 

With  the  soft,  warm  breezes  has  fled; 
The  green  woods,  but  yesterday  ringing 
With  the  voices  of  glad  birds  singing. 

Are  silent,  yellow  and  red; 
Alas,  for  the  soul  of  the  rover. 

That  on  summer  joys  has  fed! 
For  the  months  of  the  flowers  are  over, 

The  fair,  sweet  summer  is  dead. 

The  joys  of  the  singer  are  over. 

The  daj's  of  his  youth  have  fled; 
No  longer  will  fields  of  green  clover. 

And  flowers  respond  to  his  tread : 
The  world,  that  was  yesterday  ringing 
With  notes  of  a  joyous  youth's  singing. 

To  another  gay  songster  is  wed; 
Alas,  for  the  soul  of  the  rover. 

That  on  summer  joys  has  fed ! 
For  the  months  of  the  flowers  are  over. 

The  fair,  sweet  summer  is  dead. 
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THE  KISS. 
I  met  her  one  night 

O  sweet  little  Miss ! 
'Neath  the  stars  so  bright. 


I  met  her  one  night. 
And  to  my  delight 
She  gave  me  a  kiss ! 

Perhaps  'twas  amiss 

In  that  fairy  sprite 

To  give  me  a  kiss : 

Perhaps  'twas  amiss  — 

But  oh !  the  sweet  bliss 

I  tasted  that  night. 

'Neath  the  stars  so  bright, 

O  sweet  little  Miss ! 
With  no  one  in  sight, 
'Neath  the  stars  so  bright. 
To  our  hearts'  delight 
We  gave  kiss  for  kiss. 

O  sweet  little  Miss ! 

What  intense  delight - 
What  infinite  bliss  — 
O  sweet  little  Miss ! 
Lies  hid  in  a  kiss, 

On  a  starlit  night. 


A  GLANCE. 

I  caught  but  a  glance  of  her  eye, 
So  tender,  and  blue  as  the  sky. 
As  she  hurriedly  passed  me  by. 

Her  face  —  more  worthy  than  my  praise, 
So  sweet  and  so  pure  in  its  grace, 
I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 

Though  she  hurriedly  passed  me  bj'. 
Her  face,  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 
Will  haunt  me  until  I  die. 


MY  VALENTINE. 
A  girlish  face  with  wondrous  grace. 

With  features  passing  fair; 
With  mouth  like  rose  in  calm  repose, 

As  of  Love's  presence  unaware. 

Cheeks  soft  as  plush  and  quick  to  blush 
When  word  or  look  surprise; 

And  auburn  hair  —  ah !  I  declare. 
None  know  how  much  her  hair  I  prize. 

Sad,  blue  gray  eyes  that  ne'er  disguise 

The  soul  from  out  the  gray, 
A  soul  so  good  that  womanhood 

Seems  bettered  by  its  magic  sway. 

A  form  of  mold  as  fine  as  gold 
And  graced  with  queenly  air; 

A  fairy  step,  by  which  she  crept 
Into  my  heart  and  nestled  there. 

O  sad,  sweet  face !  in  all  this  place. 

There  is  no  love  like  thine. 
O  heart  so  true!  it  is  for  you 

1  pray—"  God  bless  my  Valentine." 
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C.  RYAN  MITCHAL. 

Born:  Hawkins ville,  Ga.,  Dec.  32, 1861. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Charlie  Kyan, 
the  poems  of  this  journalist  have  appeared  in 
the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
South.  He  was  married  in  1883  to  Mattie  G. 
Royal.  Mr.  Miehal  now  resides  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BOON  BLUB  EYES. 
Would  you  ask  where  the  pow'r  that  wields 
The  sceptre  o'er  my  path  — the  source  that 
yields 

The  greatest  aid  to  success  lies? 
Then  know,  the  fondest  hopes  of  hoyhood's 

dream 
Of  worldly  bliss  lies  in  the  radiant  gleam 

Of  lovely  light  from  boon  blue  eyes. 
Impell'd  by  these  I  first  essayed  to  woo 
The  poet's  muse  —  reflect  of  duty,  too, 

And  happiness  which  man  belies ; 
Dar'd  to  dream  of  ambition's  lofty  flight 
To  things  unknown,  and  hoped  for  a  requite 

The  approving  beam  of  boon  blue  eyes. 
For  these  I'd  seek  for  fortune  or  for  fame 
In  life,  or  hope  for  them  an  honored  name, 

Which  else,  perchance,  vain  world  denies. 
The  fondest  effort  of  heart  and  of  soul  — 
The  noblest  hopes  —  seek  ever  at  their  goal 

The  smiling  glance  of  boon  blue  eyes. 


MRS.  MATTIE  G.  MITCHAL. 

Born:  Wilcox  Co.,  Ga.,  March  7, 1866. 
This  lady  was  married  to  C.  Ryan  Mitchal, 
journalist,  in  1883,  and  is  now  associate-editor 
of  Mitchal's  Journal,  published  at  Birming- 
ham, where  she  resides  with  her  husband. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Mitchal  have  appeared 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Martha  Gilbert 
in  the  Hawkinsville  News,  Sunday  Critique, 
and  the  pei'iodical  press  generally. 
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WHAT  IS  HOME? 

A  lovely  nook  adorned  with  flowers, 
'Mid  pleasures  gay  and  sunny  bowers. 
Where  mock  birds  carol  their  cheerful  song 
And  busy  bees  hum  the  live  day  long; 
Where  love  and  peace  and  joy  is  known, 
'Tis  this  we  call  an  earthly  home. 
A  city  fair,  with  golden  light. 
Where  angels  soar  on  pinions  bright. 
With  gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold. 
Where  praises  sweet  are  ever  told. 
Where  earthly  pilgrims  cease  to  roam. 
This  we  deem  a  heavenly  home. 


MYRTA  BELLE  CASTLE. 

Born:  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  March  20, 1863. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  teaching  Miss 
Castle  entered  the  employ  of  the  Review  and 
Herald  Publishing  Company  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  as  proof-reader  and  writer,  and  became 
connected  with  the  editorial  work  on  a  num- 
ber of  children's  books.  Her  productions 
have  appeared  In  the  Fireside  Teacher,  Good 
Health,  Youth's  Instructor  and  various  other 
publications. 


THREE  PICTURES. 
She  was  standing  knee-deep  in  the  clover, 

With  a  tangle  of  flowers  in  her  hair; 
Her  hands  were  clasped  loosely  before  her  , 
Her  face,  oh !  so  dreamily  fair. 
That  first  day  I  saw  her. 

The  apple  tree  over  her  head 
Was    milk-white  with    the   sweetness    of 
spring; 
And  the  soft  air  throbbed  with  the  life 
Of  every  Uving  thing, 
That  first  day  I  saw  her. 

The  robin  he  sang:  "It  is  spring," 
And  the   thrush  answered:  "Spring  it  is 
here!" 
The  blue-bird  was  choosing  his  mate. 
While  a  far-away  bird  piped,  "Kildeer," 
That  first  day  I  saw  her. 

Her  hair,  like  a  great  golden  mist. 
The  south-wind  was  fluttering  through; 

And  her  dark  eyes  looked  pensively  up 
At  the  spring  skj%  so  brilliantly  blue. 
That  first  day  I  saw  her. 

She  was  lying  all  shrouded  in  white 
With  tube-roses  on  her  still  breast. 

With  the  blue  of  her  eyes  forevermore  hid. 
With  the  heart  forever  at  rest. 
That  last  day  I  saw  her. 

Beautiful  still  as  that  morning  in  May, 
With  the  apple-blooms  over  her  head ! 
She  lay  with  a  smile  on  her  sweet  pale  face 
That  my  coming  would  no  more  flush  red. 
That  last  day  I  saw  her. 
But  she'll  stand  in  a  beauty  more  radiant  far, 

With  fair  immortelles  in  her  hand. 
With  a  crown  on  her  brow,  and  a  smile  on  her 
lips 
To  greet  me  to  the  heavenly  land. 
When  next  I  shall  see  her. 
The  first  day  she  stood  in  the  bloom  of  her 
j'outh ; 
Then  she  lay  in  her  winding  sheet : 
And  I  —  I  am  waiting  eternity's  morn, 
When  once  again  we  will  meet  — 
When  again  I  shall  see  her. 
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ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 

Born  :  Deering,  Me.,  July  18, 1853. 
Commencing  to  teach  scliool  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Miss  Eliza  Morton  taught  constantly 
in  the  public  schools  of  Maine  until  1879, 
meanwhile  writing  quite  a  little  poetry  and 
prose  for  prominent  periodicals.  In  1879  she 
went  to  Michigan  and  taught  lor  three  years 
in  the  normal  department  of  Battle  Creek 
College,  giving  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
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ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 

ject  of  geographical  science;  and  as  a  result 
wrote  and  published  the  work  known  as  Pot- 
ter's New  Elementary  Geography,  which  has 
had  a  wide  sale.  In  1881  appeared  a  volume 
from  the  pen  of  this  writer  entitled  Still  Wa- 
ters. The  sub.iect  of  this  sketch  is  also  well 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Songs  My  Mother 
Sang,  My  Mission,  I  Glory  in  the  Cross,  and 
many  other  hymns  made  popular  in  D.  L. 
Moody's  revival  meetings.  Poor  health  ob- 
liged Miss  Morton  to  return  to  her  native 
state,  where  she  now  resides  in  Portland. 

WEAKNESS. 

In  weakness  held  by  hands  unseen 

I  struggle  with  the  strong. 
And  vainly  strive  to  rise,  to  work, 

To  mingle  with  the  throng. 
Life  looks  so  bright,  so  full  of  joy 

To  those  who  daily  feel 


The  glow  of  health  within  their  veins. 

Of  strength  to  work  with  zeal. 
The  days  and  weeks  and  months  below 

Are  slipping  from  life's  string. 
Like  pearls,  and  gliding  from  my  grasp 

Like  summer  birds  on  wing. 
Like  ghosts  my  wasted  years  arise 

And  haunt  each  passing  hour; 
They  lift  to  me  their  spectral  hands 

And  boast  of  wasted  power. 
In  weakness  sick  and  faint  I  wait, 

And  calmly  bide  the  day, 
When  like  the  mist  upon  the  hills 

Mj'  pain  will  pass  away. 

THE  SONG  OF  LIPE. 
Life  is  a  song,  tender  and  low — 

Baby  on  breast  — 
Prelude  of  joy,  thriUing  the  heart, 

Lullabj%  rest. 
Life  is  a  song,  merry  and  wild, 

Sung  in  a  day ; 
Chorus  of  fun,  innocent  glee. 

Laughter  and  play. 
Life  is  a  song,  rhythmic  and  sweet. 

Love  is  its  tune; 
Treble  and  base  blended  in  one, 

Perfect  as  June. 
Life  is  a  song,  solemn  and  sad  — 

Music  most  slow! 
Death  plays  the  harp  when  it  is  eve, 

Anthem  of  woe ! 
Life  is  a  song;  sing  it  with  smiles. 

Sing  it  with  tears. 
Earnestly  sing,  prayerfully  sing, 

Months,  days  and  years. 
Sing  for  the  poor,  sing  for  the  sick. 

Sing  for  the  sad. 
Sing  till  some  heart,  catching  the  tune, 

Groweth  more  glad. 
What  if  the  song  floateth  away 

Into  the  air? 
What  if  the  earth  holds  in  its  arms 

All  we  deem  fair? 
Lips  that  are  dust  once  more  will  sing, 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord!" 
Jubilee  songs  once  more  will  ring, 

Glory  to  God! 

WEAKT. 

Weary  of  self,  weary  of  sin. 
Weary  of  conflicts  fierce  within. 
Weary  of  toil,  weary  of  pain. 
Weary  of  failure  oft  and  again. 
Weary  of  living,  weary  of  life. 
Weary  of  turmoil,  noise  and  strife. 
Weary  of  earth  with  all  its  woe. 
Weary  and  homesick  here  below. 
Weary  of  all  but  Him  who  died. 
Weary  of  all  but  the  Crucified. 
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EDWIN  RUTHVEN  BRIGGS. 

BoRx:  Woodstock,  Me.,  Oct.  22, 1841. 

Mr.  Briggs  still  resides  in  his  native  state  at 
Bethel,  where  he  follows  the  profession  of  a 
puzzle  editor  and  journaUst,  and  is  also  an 
agent  for  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Since  1873  Mr.  Briggs  has  conducted  the  puz- 
zle department  and  the  column  of  Mystifica- 
tions in  the  Portland  Transcript. 


SATISFIED. 
My  little  red  farm-house 

Holds  treasures  untold. 
More  precious  than  rubies. 

Bright  diamonds  and  gold! 
Threadbear  is  my  coat, 

Patched  o'er  and  o'er. 
But  with  thy  heart's  love 

I  crave  nothing  more ! 
I've  no  palace  nor  mansion, 

Manufactory  or  store. 
But  I'm  blest  with  your  love 

And  ask  nothing  more ! 
I  think  I'm  as  happy 

As  the  angels  above. 
Since  you  gave  unto  me 

Tour  heart's  pure  love! 
For  bright  silver  and  gold 

I  shall  nevermore  pine, 
For  I've  riches  enough 

Since  thy  heart  is  all  mine ! 
Our  guests  are  Contentment, 

Love,  Charity  and  Mirth, 
And  we  have  a  small  heaven 

Around  our  own  hearth ! 
My  heart  breathes  its  thanks 

To  the  Giver  above. 
For  the  bliss  that  is  mine 

In  thy  heart's  true  love. 


ANCHORED. 
I've  found  on  Life's  rough  sea 

A  perfect  calm. 
My  heart's  at  rest,  with  thee. 

Free  from  all  harm. 
The  storm-clouds  all  are  past. 

And  trials  are  o'er: 
I'm  anchored  safe  at  last 

Near  a  fruitful  shore. 
My  bark  was  tempest-tossed. 

All  hopes  had  fled; 
"With  sails  and  rudder  lost 

I  onward  sped. 
Fate  led  me  safely  o'er 

The  angry  tide, 
I'm  anchored  near  the  shore 

Safe  by  thy  side. 
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The  heaven  I've  long  sought 

Is  won  at  last; 
The  angry  waves  I've  fought 

All,  now,  are  passed. 
We've  anchored  side  by  side 

'Neath  skies  of  blue; 
I'll  brave  the  wildest  tide. 

Beloved,  with  you. 

MRS.  EMILY  EARNER. 

Born:  England,  Oct.  13,  1857. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  sev- 
eral hymn  books.    She  was  married  in  1875 
and  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  South  Haven, 
Mich. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  BLEST. 

There's  a  home  far  away  in  the  home  of  the 
blest. 

Where  my  Savior  is  waiting  for  me; 
He  is  waiting  to  gather  me  into  that  rest 

Where  no  sorrow  or  sighing  I'll  see. 

Will  you  go,  will  you  go,  to  that  beautiful 
land. 
Where  the  Lord  is  now  waiting  for  thee ; 
O  how  pleading  He  stands,  and  He  offers  His 
hands. 
And  is  calling,  O  come  unto  me. 
We  will  sing,  we  will  sing,  that  sweet  heavenly 
song. 
There  with  Jesus  forever  at  rest. 
With  our  golden  crowns  on  we  will  stand 
'round  the  throne 
In  the  home  of  the  pure  and  the  blest. 


JULES  LAMERAUX. 

This  gentleman  occasionallj'  courts  the  muse. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Montgomery,  Louisiana. 

A  WEDDING  PRESENT. 

IN  SIX  PARTS. 

'Tis  an  Arab  saying,  so  we  are  told. 

That  speech  is  silver  and  silence  gold. 

As  man  seldom  but  once  in  life 

Has  the  hardihood  to  take  a  wife. 

It  is  our  custom  at  such  affair 

To  offer  gifts  to  the  happy  pair. 

And  gold,  and  silver  and  precious  stone 

Are  considered  "  au  fait"  on  such  occasion. 

And  being  rich  in  these  alone 

Accept  the  gift  and  congratulation. 

So  first  I  offer  this  silver  bright. 
Shaped,  and  coined  and  stamped  aright; 
The  rest  of  my  gift,  may  I  be  so  bold. 
Please  find  below  in  gold,  gold,  gold. 
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FRED  EMERSON  BROOKS. 

Born:  Waverly,  N.Y.,  Dec.  5, 1849. 
After  graduating'  iu  1873  from  the  Madison 
University  of  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Brooks 
went  to  San  Francisco,  which  city  he  has 
since  made  his  home.  He  was  married  in 
1884  to  Miss  Mary  Emma  Fregidgo.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
golden  state  as  a  poet,  and  as  an  elocutionist 
he  lias  no  superior  in  the  west.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  book-form,  One  Hundred 
Choice  Selections,  and  iu  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  America. 
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THE  MIRACLE  CANA. 

The  water-pots  were  filled  at  God's  behest — 
Yet  in  the  marriage  wine  no  grape  was  press- 
ed; 
No  tired  feet  the  weary  wine-press  trod 
To  make  this  sacred  vintage  of  our  God; 
As  nature  doth  proclaim  a  power  divine. 
Each  drop  of  moisture  turned  itself  to  wine. 
In  spite  of  arguments,  in  Jesus  met. 
The  world  is  full  of  doubting  skeptics  yet; 
Believing  naught  but  they  themselves  have 

seen. 
They  doubt  the  miracle  of  Palestine; 
They  find  the  Holy  Bible  filled  with  flaws. 
And  pin   their   doubting   faith  to   nature's 
laws. 

Ye  scoffers  of  our  sacred  Lord,  pray  tell 
Who  tinted  first  the  water  in  the  well? 
Who  painted  atmospheric  moisure  blue; 
Or  gave  the  ocean  waves  their  constant  hue. 
Whose  moisture  raised  in  clouds  all  colors 

lack. 
The  fleecy  ones  so   white,    the  storm-king's 

black. 

Save  where  the  evening  sun's  bright  rays  in- 
cline 
To  turn  the  fleecy  moisture  into  wine. 
And  lay  a  benediction  on  them  all 
Like  purple  grapes  hung  on  a  golden  wall? 
'Twas  thus  our  Lord  a  sacred  radiance  shed, 
Slow  turning  Cana's  water  vintage  red. 

If  lilies  at  his  bidding  from  the  soil 
Spring  up,  that  neither  know  to  spin  nor  toil; 
In  beauty  yet  more  gorgeously  arrayed 
Than  he  of  old  who  that  great  temple  made, 
Tlien  why  may  not  the  gentle  evening  dew 
At  God's  command  take  on  a  ruddy  hue. 
This  whirling,  surging  world  was  made  by 

one 
Who  could  have  made  the  wine  as  rivei's  run ; 
Yet  put  a  sweeter  nectar  in  the  rills 
Fresh  rippling  from  the  vintage  of  the  hills. 
Watch  Nature's  miracle  when  day  is  dead,— 
And  blushing  Helios  his  good-night  said. 


Slow  dipping  his  hot  face  in  cooling  brine, 
Turns  all  the  ocean  billows  into  wine. 
The  sun  and  rain  stretch  o'er  the  earth  a  bow 
With  tints  more    beautiful    than  wine  can 

show : 
A  frescoed  arch  in  gorgeous  colors  seven,— 
A  bridge,  where  weak   belief   may  walk  to 

heaven. 

Who  hath  not  seen,  at  sunset  on  the  plain, 
A   passing   storm-cloud   dropping   blood-red 

rain; 
A  great  libation  poured  at  Nature's  shrine 
To  fill  Sol's  golden  cup  with  evening  wine? 
Since  Nature  doth  such  miracles  perform. 
Why  may  not  He,  who  makes  and  rules  the 

storm. 
Of  aU  his  miracles  the  first  and  least. 
Tint  a  few  drops  for  Cana's  wedding  feast? 

The  greatest  marriage  at  the  end  shall  be, 
When  time  is  wedded  to  eternity ; 
All  hidden  are,  the  greatest  and  the  least. 
To  taste  the  wine  at  heaven's  great  wedding 

feast. 
Where  all  the  ransomed  universe  shall  sing: 
Hosanna!  to  the  everlasting  King! 


MRS.  HARRIET  T.  TRACY. 

Born:  Turner, Me.,  March  7, 1817. 

The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  this  lady  has 
been  past  in  California,  whei'e  she  now  resides 
at  Sacramento.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press. 


TO   MY  BIRDS. 

Little  Tam  O'Shanter, 
Oh,  why  cannot  you  sing 

A  wee  sweet  little  song 
Before  iu  comes  the  spring? 

The  day  is  so  gloomy. 

And  I  am  so  sad. 
Oh  sing  me  a  song 

To  make  my  heart  glad. 

Yes,  M'hen  it  comes  spring 
And  my  throat  is  all  right, 

I  will  sing  merry  songs 
From  morning  till  night. 

And  little  brother  Fred 
Will  join  in  my  song. 

And  other  little  birds 
Will  then  come  along 

And  join  in  the  chorus 
As  we  hang  by  the  tree. 

We  will  sing  of  our  love 
To  the  birds  that  are  free. 
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THOMx\S  E.TATE. 

And  now  the  morning  work  all  done. 
The  breakfast  o'er  at  last, 

Born  :  Saint  Tamany  Parish,  La. 

Out  to  the  fields  the  boys  all  run 

This  gentleman  has  written  quite  extensive- 

To ply  their  daily  task. 

ly  for  the  periodical  press,  and  has  received 

Beneath  the  sky 

three  prizes  for  best  poems.    In  person  Mr. 

Of  bright  July 

Tate  is  six  feet  in  height,  of  fine  stature,  and 

They  toss  the  shining  hoe,— 

resides  in  Osyka,  Miss. 

No  idle  hand 

In  all  the  band 
Fails  to  keep  up  his  row. 

CHARITIES. 

The  charities  and  kindnesses 
That  flow  from  regal  hands. 

Are  heralded  both  far  and  wide 
And  published  in  all  lands. 

At  length  the  dinner  horn,  glad  sound. 
Peals  through  the  heated  air. 

The  hoes  are  tossed  upon  the  ground 
And  homeward  all  repair. 
And  many  a  jump 

While  simple  deeds  of  christian  love 

And  many  a  bump 

That  every  day  are  done. 

Our  little  worker  takes. 

Accomplished  by  the  humble  poor 

While  the  old  man 

Are  rarely  ever  known. 

With  steadier  plan 

We  praise,  we  honor,  we  exalt 

A  soberer  journey  makes. 

Small  deeds  by  noble's  done. 

The  house  now  reached,  the  thirsty  horde 

While  noble  deeds  from  humble  hands 

Rush  to  the  water  shelf. 

Are  known  to  heaven  alone. 

With  life  elixir  filled,  the  gourd. 

Oh !  may  each  virtuous  action  rest 

Dispenses  living  health. 

On  inner  worth  alone. 

No  epicui-e 

Alike  let  priace  and  peasant  share 

I'm  very  sure 

For  all  their  kindness  done. 

E'er  quaffed  his  rich  champaigns 

With  such  a  pride 
As  they  imbibe 

FARMER'S  ODE. 

This  nectar  from  earth's  veins. 

The  sun,  great  orb  of  beaming  Are, 

And  now,  in  right  old  country  style. 

Dyes  the  horizon  red. 

They  take  their  frugal  dinner. 

And  all  Night's  sable  shades  retire 

Each  face  wears  just  that  jovial  smile 

Where'er  his  banners  spread. 

So  ill  becomes  a  sinner. 

The  grass  appears 

The  meal  now  done 

Like  angel  tears 

Away  they  run 

Upon  it  had  been  hung. 

To  sport,  to  climb  or  swim. 

Or  fairy  hands 

While  true  pleasure 

From  crystal  lands 

Without  measure 

A  pearly  shower  had  flung. 

Is  found  in  every  whim. 

The  woodland  songsters  sport  and  sing 

When  these  two  blissful  hours  are  spent. 

In  every  gay-green  tree, 

Again  they  seek  the  field,— 

And  soon  the  emerald  forests  ring 

Till  darkness  shrouds  the  continent 

With  bursts  of  minstrelsy. 

Their  hoes  they  nimbly  wield. 

Then  farmers  gay 

No  cares  annoy 

At  dawn  of  day 

The  Farmer  Boy 

To  grassy  fields  repair. 

No  troubles  can  depress. 

While  maidens  bright 

Who  toiling  still 

At  morning  light 

With  iron  will 

To  milk  the  cows  prepare. 

Subdues  a  wilderness. 

Bright,  laughing  boys  with  happy  looks 

All  honor  to  our  Farmer  Band, 

Drive  in  the  lowing  herds, 

Our  nation's  crown  are  they. 

While  little  misses  con  their  books, 

And  when  stern  war  assails  our  land 

Or  watch  the  fleeting  birds. 

They  proved  that  nation's  stay. 

And  some  it  suits 

To  their  lasses 

To  gather  fruits; 

Fill  your  glasses 

Some  help  to  dust  the  house  — 

To  the  foaming  brim  and  drain, 

Some  guide  the  reel 

Our  toast  shall  be 

Or  spinning  wheel. 

Our  Country  Free, 

While  some  in  play  carouse. 

And  her  noble  Farmer  Men. 
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MRS.  ELLA  H.STRATTON. 

Bokn:  Caribou,  Me.,  March  26, 1849. 
In  1867  this  lady  was   married  to   Albion   W. 
Stratton,  who  served  with  honor  throughout 
the  civil  war.  Although  Mrs.  Stratton  is  chief- 
Iv  known  as  a  writer  of  short  stories,  she  has 


MRS.  ELLA  HIXES  STRATTON. 


written  numerous  poems  of  merit,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Woman's  Mag-azine,  Portland 
Transcript,  Youth's  Companion  and  other 
publications.  She  still  resides  in  her  native 
state  on  a  farm  at  Washburn. 


THE  KINGDOM   OF  HOME. 
There's  a  kingdom    the   fairest   on   earth,    I 
ween, 
Though  it  finds    no   place    upon    history's 
pag-e. 
It's  titles  are  grander  than  noble  or  dean, 
It's  influence  greater  than  poet  or  sag-e. 
This  Kingdom  of  Home  is  a  beautiful  land. 

Its  subjects  the  truest  that  ever  were  seen. 
If  the  sceptre  is  in  a  wise  father's  hand, 
And  a  loving-  mother  is  the  faithful  queen. 


^- 


GRIT. 
It  is  not  so  much  genius  that  wins  the  race 

In  the  contest  for  glory  or  fame. 
As  it  is  the  possession  of  an  unborn  grace 
By  a  homely,  significant  name. 
Success  is  won  by  it. 


Fame  built  upon  by  it. 
This  sturdy,  bull  dog  grit ! 

Your  ancestors  may  have   been   noble   and 
great. 
And  their  virtues  may  fall  unto  you. 
These  cannot  avail  if  but  idly  you  prate. 
And  leave  the  work  which  you  have  to  do. 
Geni  us  is  tame  to  it. 
Ancestry  lame  to  it. 
This  sturdy,  bull  dog  grit! 


MRS.  NANCY  B.  D.  LOVETT. 

Born  :  Noreidgewock,  Me.,  March  24, 1829. 
The  poems  of  Mrs.  Lovett  have  appeared  in 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  other  publica- 
tions. She  was  married  in  1860  to  WiUiam  E. 
Lovett,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago.  She  resides  at  East  Oakland, 
California. 


THE  OLD  FARM. 

Each  spot  was  like  a  precious  gem. 

And  dearly  prized  by  me. 
And  though  so  distant  far  from  them. 

Yet  all  to-night  I  see. 

And  so  I  sit,  and  muse  and  dream 

Within  my  firelight  warm. 
Until  once  more  a  child  I  seem 

Upon  my  father's  farm. 


AMOS  BIXBY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  spent  twenty- 
five  years  in  Colorado,  mostly  in  the  mines. 
He  has  written  a  volume  of  original  sketches 
which  contains  bits  of  original  rhyming. 
While  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Searsport  Mr. 
Bixby  was  married  to  Miss  Augusta  H.  Car- 
lisle. About  1873  he  established  a  paper  in 
the  town  of  Boulder,  Col.,  and  became  well 
known  among  the  early  journalists  of  that 
state.  Mr.  Bixby  now  resides  with  his  family 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal,  a  pleasant  seaside  resort 
in  Los  Angeles  county. 


EXTRACT. 

Her  perfect  trust  it  left  her  here 

No  moment  for  despair; 
No  time  to  lose,  no  time  to  fear, 

Nor  doubt  her  Father's  care. 

Her  perfect  trust  it  gave  her  breath 

Of  the  diviuest  air ! 
Her  perfect  trust  it  gave  her  faith 

Of  heaven  being  everywhere. 
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JOHN  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Born  :  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18, 1837. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  while  at  the  plow,  he 
began  to  make  verses,  and  in  the  evening- 
wrote  them,  down ;  two  years  later  The  Tomb 
of  Napoleonappeared  in  the  Rochester  Repub- 
lican. Farm  work  becoming  distasteful  ti  the 
rising  young  author,  he  entered  a  classical 
school  at  Lockport,  where  he  began  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  improved  his  French  and  Latin. 
After  a  while  he  returned  to  farming,  and 
later  became  a  schoolmaster.  However,  his 
heart  being  set  on  literature,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  support- 
ed himself  by  his  pen.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  work 
has  been  divided  between  verse  and  pure  fic- 
tion. 


PEWEE. 


For  so  I  found  my  forest  bird, — 

The  pewee  of  the  loneliest  woods, 
Sole  singer  in  these  soUtudes, 
Which  never  robin's  whistle  stirred. 

Where  never  bluebird's  plume  intrudes. 
Quick  darting  through  the  dewy  morn. 
The  redstart  trilled  his  twittering  horn, 
And  vanished  in  thick  boughs :  at  even, 
Like  liquid  pearls  fresh  showering  from  heaven 
The  high  notes  of  the  lone  wood-thrush 
Fall  on  the  foi'est's  holy  hush: 
But  thou  all  day  complainest  here, — 
"Pe-wee!  pe-wee!  perr!  " 


®- 


EXTRACTS. 

AN   ODIOUS  COMPARISON. 

When  to  my  haughty  spirit  I  rehearse 

My  verse. 
Faulty  enough  it  seems ;  yet  sometimes  when 
I  measure  it  by  that  of  other  men. 

Why,  then  — 
I  see  how  easily  it  might  be  worse. 

WOMAN. 

Women  can  do  with  us  what  they  will : 
'Twas  only  a  village  girl,  but  she, 

With  the  iiash  of  a  glance,  had  shown  to  me 
The  wretch  I  was,  and  the  self  I  still 
Might  strive  to  be. 

PATIENCE. 

Learn  patience  from  the  lesson ! 

Though  the  night  be  drear  and  long, 
To  the  darkest  sorrow  there  comes  a  morrow, 

A  right  to  every  wrong. 

HARRIET   BEECHER  STOWE. 

She  loosed  the  rivets  of  the  slave; 

She  likewise  lifted  woman. 
And  proved  her  right  to  share  with  man 

All  labors  pure  and  human. 


Women,  they  say,  must  yield,  obey. 
Rear  children,  dance  cotillons : 

While  this  one  wrote,  she  cast  the  vote 
Of  unenfranchised  millions ! 

TRUTH. 

When  all  is  lost,  one  refuge  yet  remains, 
One  sacred  solace,  after  all  our  pains : 
Go  lay  thy  head  and  weep  thy  tears,  O  youth ! 
Upon  the  dear  maternal  breast  of  Truth. 

CULTURE. 

And  men  are  poUshed,  through  act  and  speech. 

Each  by  each, 
As  pebbles  are  smoothed  on  the  rolling  beach. 

TRUTH. 

Men  call  him  crazed  whose  eyes  are  raised 

To  look  beyond  his  times; 
And  they  are  learned,  who  too  fast 
Are  anchored  in  the  changeless  past, 

To  seek  Truth's  newer  climes! 
Yet  act  thy  part,  heroic  heart! 

For  only  by  the  strong 
Are  great  and  noble  deeds  achieved; — 
No  truth  was  ever  yet  believed 

That  had  not  struggled  long. 


MARY   MAPES   DODGE. 

Born:  New  York  City,  in  1838. 
]VL\RRiED  early  in  life  to  William  Dodge,  a  law- 
yer of  high  standing,  she  was  soon  left  a  widow 
with  two  sons.  She  wove  her  fireside  stories, 
told  to  her  boys,  into  the  tales  which  have  made 
her  famous,  and  has  been  the  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas  from  its  first  number.  Much  of  her 
poeti-y  has  been  gathered  into  two  volumes : 
Rhymes  and  Jingles,  for  children;  and  Along 
the  Way,  for  adult  readers.  Her  prose  works 
are  much  more  voluminous. 


INVERTED. 
Youth  has  its  griefs,  its  disappointments  keen. 

Its  baffled  longings  and  its  memories; 
Its  anguish  in  a  joy  that  once  hath  been ; 

Its  languid  settling  in  a  sinful  ease. 
And  age  has  pleasures,  rosy,  fresh  and  warm, 

And  glad  beguilements  and  expectancies; 
Its  heart  of  boldness  for  a  threatened  storm ; 

Its  eager  launching  upon  sunny  seas. 
Youth  has  its  losses,  sad  and  desolate; 

Its  wreck  of  precious  freight  where  all  was 
sent; 
Its  Might  of  trust,  its  helpless  heart  of  fate. 

Its  dreary  knowledge  of  illusion  spent. 
For  life  is  but  a  day;  and,  dawn  or  eve. 

The  shadows  must  be  long  when  suns  are  low. 
Old  age  may  be  surprised  and  loth  to  leave. 

And  youth  may  weary  wait  and  long  to  go. 
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RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 

Born  :  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  Feb.  8, 1844. 
Beginning  life  with  a  clerical  engagement  in 
a  railroad  oflBce,  lie  pushed  on  into  the  sanc- 
tum, and  soon  found  his  way  into  the  editoi-ial 
chair.  Mr.  Gilder  succeeded  Dr.  Holland  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Century  Magazine.  All 
this  time  Mr.  Gilder  was  singing  the  songs  of  a 
true  poet.  Mr.  Gilder's  life  is  indeed  a  success, 
and  his  happiness  is  crowned  by  a  beautiful 
wife  and  four  children,  for  an  ideal  American 
home  is  the  next  place  to  heaven. 


AT  NIGHT. 


The  sky  is  dark,  and  dark  the  bay  below 
Save  where  the  midnight  city's  palUd  glow 
Lies  like  a  lily  white 
On  the  black  pool  of  night. 

O  rushing  steamer,  hurry  on  thy  way 
Across  the  swirling  Kills  and  gusty  bay. 
To  where  the  eddying  tide 
Strikes  hard  the  city's  side! 

For  there,  between  the  river  and  the  sea. 
Beneath  that  glow, —  the  lily's  heart  to  me,- 
A  sleeping  mother  mild. 
And  by  her  breast  a  child. 


THE  POET'S  FAME. 
Many  the  songs  of  power  the  poet  wrought 
To  shake  the  hearts  of  men.  Yea,he  had  caught 
The  inarticulate  and  murmuring  sound 
That  comes  at  midnight  from  the  darkened 

ground 
When  the  earth  sleeps ;  for  this  he  framed  a 

word 
Of  human  speech,  and  heart  were  strangely 

stirred 
That  listened.    And  for  him  the  evening  dew 
Fell  with  a  sound  of  music,  and  the  blue 
Of  the  deep,  starry  sky  he  had  the  art 
To  put  in  language  that  did  seem  a  part 
Of  the  great  scope  and  progeny  of  nature. 
In  woods,  or  waves,  or  winds,  there  was  no 

creature 
Mysterious  to  him.    He  was  too  wise 
Either  to  fear,  or  follow,  or  despise 
Whom  men  call  Science,— for  he  knew  full 

well 
All  she  had  told,  or  still  might  live  to  tell. 
Was  known  to  him  before  her  very  birth : 
Yea,  that  there  was  no  secret  of  the  earth. 
Nor  of  the  waters  under,  nor  the  skies. 
That  had  been  hidden  from  the  poet's  eyes; 
By  him  there  was  no  ocean  unexplored. 
Nor  any  savage  coast  that  had  not  roared 
Its  music  in  his  ears. 

He  loved  the  town,— 
Nor  less  he  loved  the  ever-deepening  brown 
©— — 


Of  summer  twilights  on  the  enchanted  hills; 
Where  he  might  listen  to  the  starts  and  trills 
Of  birds  that  sang  and  rustled  in  the  trees. 
Or  watch  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering  breeze 
And  the  birds'  shadows  as  they  fluttered  by 
Or  slowly  wheeled  across   the  unclouded  sky. 
All  these  were  written  on  the  poet's  soul,  — 
But  he  knew,  too,  the  utmost,  distant  goal 
Of  the  human  mind.  His  flery  thought  did  run 
To  Time's  beginning,  ere  yon  central  sun 
Had  warmed  to  life  the  swarming  broods  of 
men. 

In  waking  dreams  his  many-visioned  ken 
Clutched  the  large,  final  destiny  of  things. 
He  heard  the  stariy  music,  and  the  wings 
Of  beings  unfelt  by  others  thrilled  the  air 
About  him.    Yet  the  loud  and  angry  blare 
Of  tempest  found  an  echo  in  his  verse, 
And  it  was  here  that  lovers  did  rehearse 
The  ditties  they  would  sing  when,  not  too  soon, 
Came  the  warm  night, —  shadows,  and  stars, 

and  moon, 
Who  heard  his  songs  were  filled  with  noble 

rage, 
And  wars  took  fire  from  his  prophetic  page : 
Most  righteous  wars,  wherein,  'midst  blood  and 

tears. 
The  world  rushed  onward  through  a  thousand 

years. 
And  still  he  made  the  gentle  sounds  of  peace 
Hei-oic,— bade  the  nation's  auger  cease ! 
Bitter  his  songs  of  grief  for  those  who  fell  — 
And  for  all  this  the  people  loved  him  well. 

They  loved  him  well,  and  therefore,  on  a  day. 
They  said  with  one  accord:  "  Behold  how  gray 
Our  poet's  head  hath  grown!  Ere  'tis  too  late 
Come,  let  us  crown  him  in  our  Hall  of  State : 
Ring  loud  the  bells,  give  to  the  winds  his  praise, 
And  urge  his  fame  to  other  lands  and  days !  " 

So  was  it  done,  and  deep  his  joy  therein. 
But  passing  home  at  night,  from  out  the  din 
Of  the  loud  Hall,  the  poet,  unaware. 
Moved  through  a  lonely  and  dim-lighted  square 
There  was  the  smell  of  lilacs  in  the  air 
And  then  the  sudden  singing  of  a  bird. 
Startled  by  his  slow  tread.      What  memory 

stirred 
Within  his  brain  he  told  not.    Yet  this  night  — 
Lone  lingering  when  the  eastern  heavens  were 

bright  — 
He  wove  a  song  of  such  immortal  art 
That  there  is  not  in  all  the  world  one  heart  — 
One  human  heart  unmoved  by  it.  Long !  long ! 
The  laurel-crown  has  failed,  but  not  that  song- 
Born  of  the  night  and  sorrow. 

Where  he  lies 
At  rest  beneath  the  ever-shifting  skies, 
Age  after  age,  from  far-off  lands  they  come. 
With  tears  and  flowers,  to  seek  the  poet's  tomb. 
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MRS.  E.  0.  DAXXELLY. 

Born:  Monticello,  Ga.,  June  13, 1838. 

This  lady  graduated  from  the  Madison  female 
college  in  1855,  afterward  spending  a  j'ear  in 
New  York  City  receiving  Instructions  in  oil 
painting.  In  1863  she  Avas  married  to  Dr.  F. 
Olin  Dannelly,  at  that  time  a  surgeon  in  the 
anin  .    Aftri    Hjh  w,ir  she  romoved  to  Balti- 


jmS.  ELIZABETH  OTIS  DANNELLY. 

more,  and  in  1870  to  Waxahatchl,  and  is  now 
left  a  widow.  Mrs.  Dannelly  published  in 
1879  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Cactus.  She 
now  has  ready  another  volume  of  poems, 
which  she  hopes  soon  to  publish.  The  poems 
of  Mrs.  Dannelly  have  been  well  received,  and 
have  been  favorably  noticed  in  Hart's  Ameri- 
can Literature  and  the  Living  Writers  of  the 
South. 


S- 


FIRST  LOVE. 
Love  is  not  a  fleeting  passion. 

Born  to  cheer  us  but  a  day, 
'Tis  not  love  that  comes  to  vanish, 

Like  the  transient  dews  of  May. 

Strange  and  mystic  is  this  feeling, 
Noblest  that  survives  the  fall ; 

Like  the  soul,  it  is  immortal. 
Something  we  can  ne'er  recall. 

Think  not  then  thy  hopes  are  vanished. 
Though  long  years  have  passed  away. 


Though  the  blooming  cheeks  have  faded, 
And  the  raven  locks  are  gray ; 

Though  another  fondly  loved  her, 
Though  she  knelt  at  Hymen's  shrine. 

If  her  heart  was  truly  given, 
Falter  not,  it  still  is  thine. 

Tell  the  same  sweet  story  over, 
Though  together  you've  grown  old. 

And  her  heart  'twill  touch  and  lighten. 
E'en  as  when  at  first  'twas  told. 

Though  the  voice  with  age  may  tremble. 
And  the  ear  has  duller  grown. 

If  she  loved  thee  when  a  maiden. 
She  will  hear  thy  faintest  tone. 

For  'tis  true  that  love's  immortal. 

And  its  essence  is  divine, 
Though  she  may  have  drifted  from  thee. 

Doubt  no  more  her  heart  Is  thine= 

Time,  with  all  its  cruel  changes. 
May  have  brought  her  care  and  grief, 

Yet  age  yearns  for  love  and  pitj-, 
In  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

Widow's  weeds  her  form  may  cover. 
And  her  face,  the  mourner's  vail. 

Yet  she'll  listen,  if  thou'lt  tell  it. 
To  the  same  old  lover's  tale ; 

And  methinks  her  eyes  will  brighten. 

With  the  love-light  as  of  old. 
If,  with  half  the  zeal  of  boyhood. 

It  should  be  as  sweetly  told. 


IF  IN  THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 
If,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  dear  Lord, 

I've  drifted  far  at  sea, 
Send  gentle  breezes,  fraught  with  love, 

To  waft  me  back  to  Thee; 
Let  not  my  fragile  bark  go  down 

'Mid  waters  dark,  and  deep. 
But  gently  turn  the  wayward  sails 

From  where  the  dangers  sleep. 

If  storms  it  takes  to  rescue  me, 

Then,  Savior,  let  them  come; 
I'll  soon  forget  the  billows'  roar 

When  anchored  safe  at  home; 
The  blood-dyed  streamers  on  mj-  bark 

Will  float  as  glad  and  free. 
As  though  in  calmness  they  had  waved 

Above  a  placid  sea. 

If  in  the  voyage  of  life,  dear  Lord, 

Weights  have  beset  my  bark. 
To  sink  her  down  with  burdens  great. 

Beneath  the  ocean  dark. 
Cast  over-board  the  gathered  freight. 

Reject  the  worthless  lore; 
But  let  her,  though  in  emptiness. 

Land  on  the  other  shore. 
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WEDDED  TO  ART. 
Tell  me  true,  O  son  of  Genius, 

Devotee  to  ancient  art. 
Hath  it  satisfied  thy  lougiugs. 

Hath  its  pleasures  fiUed  thy  heart? 
As  you've  looked  with  admiration 

On  the  sky's  ethereal  blue, 
Hath  it  e'er  suggested  to  thee 

Love-lit  eyes  of  brighter  hue? 
Does  the  face  of  radiant  beauty. 

Fair  creation  of  thy  blush, 
Bring  to  mind  some  fadeless  vision 

Of  a  cheek  with  roseate  blush? 
Does  the  life-like  form  before  thee. 

Lacking  but  the  human  heart, 
In  its  silent,  pulseless  beavity, 

'Wake  no  yearnings,  child  of  art? 
Hast  thou  met  no  kindred  spirit, 

With  its  influence  sweet,  divine; 
Hath  no  heart,  with  fond  emotions 

Beat  in  unison  Avith  thine? 
Tell  me  true,  O  son  of  Genius, 

Favored  by  the  gods  above. 
Hast  thou  ne'er,  with  such  endowments. 

Felt  the  passion  known  as  love? 
Does  not  something,  all  unbidden, 

Not  the  growth  of  human  will,         [ings. 
Though  thou  hush  the  whispered  breath- 
Linger  on  and  haunt  thee  still. 
Are  there  not  some  tones  or  glances 

That  thy  heart  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Do  they  not  like  distant  music, 

Linger  in  thy  memory  yet? 
Tell  me  true,  0  son  of  Genius, 

Wedded,  as  you  say,  to  art. 
Does  this  fair,  long-worshiped  goddess 

Always  cheer  and  fill  thy  heart? 
Does  she  smile  serenely  on  thee 

Through  the  Jong,  long  weary  day? 
Does  she  drive  away  thy  sadness? 

Art  thou  always  bright  and  gay? 
Hath  no  fairer  living  mortal 

Rivaled  yet  this  ideal  queen? 
Does  she  reign,  the  only  sovereign, 

Strange  and  mystic,  all  unseen? 
Far  o'er  distant  seas  you've  wandered. 

Where  are  daughters  wondrous  fair; 
Hath  thy  heart  been  proof  against  them? 

Have  they  made  no  impress  there? 
TeU  me  true,  0  gifted  Genius, 

With  such  wealth  of  mind  and  heart. 
Can  no  human  charms  enchain  thee? 

Wilt  thou  cleave  alone  to  art? 
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ALL  THINGS. 

O  can  it  be  that  all  these  things. 
So  fraught  with  mystery  and  woe. 


These  evils  that  beset  my  life. 

These  seeming  ills  that  grieve  me  so 
Must  work  for  good  to  me ! 

That  all  these  strange,  these  wondrous  things, 
Wherein  we  can  discern  no  good. 

Must  one  day  wear  another  phase, 
Must  one  day  all  be  understood, 

And  deemed  the  best  for  me  I 

Tes,  as  the  varied,  scattered  threads 
Within  the  weaver's  hands,  combine 

To  form  the  fabric,  slowly  wrought, 
luto  the  beauteous,  chaste  design. 

From  tangled,  knotted  floss. 

So  must  these  things  together  work. 
To  form  a  grand,  harmonious  whole. 

Perfect  our  Maker's  great  design. 
And  fit  on  earth  the  immortal  soul 

For  happiness  and  Heaven. 

Beneath  the  chemist's  skillful  hand, 
'Tis  known  that  bitters  sometimes  meet. 

And,  in  a  combination  strange. 
Unite  to  form  a  substance  sweet. 

And  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Then  let  me  not  refuse  to  drink 
The  bitter  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

For  e'en  the  dregs,  were  I  compelled. 
In  tears  and  grief,  to  drain  them  all. 

Must  yet  to  sweetness  turn. 

For  all  things  work  for  good  to  me, 
Xot  separate,  they  together  meet. 

And  strangely  too,  they  each  combine 
To  make  my  life  in  Christ  complete. 

And  consummate  His  will. 

Then  let  me  never  more  repine. 

Or  e'er  indulge  a  vain  regret. 
While  God's  eternal  Word  proclaims 

That  all  things  whatsoever,  yet. 
Must  work  for  good  to  me. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 
When  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor, 

lu  finery  come  out. 
It  is  a  fact  significant. 

They  seem  to  grow  devout ; 
When  all  have  spent  their  ready  casn 

To  purchase  something-  new, 
Yoit'll  scarcely  find  in  any  church 

A  single  vacant  pew. 

But  when  the  outfit's  been  displayed. 

The  bonnet's  wearing  old. 
How  strange  it  is  as  ribbons  fade. 

Devotion,  too,  grows  cold: 
How  very  strange  when  pretty  clothes 

Appear  no  longer  new, 
That  those  who  still  frequent  the  church 

Find  worshipers  so  few. 
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LEONA  ANNIE  KNIGHT. 

Born:  Ascension  Parish,  La.,  April  30, 1859. 
Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  the  Bay  Leaf 
Miss  Knig-ht  has  contributed  quite  extensively 
to  tlie  pei-lodicaliiro>s.     In    1S.S2  she  published 
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LEONA   ANNIE   KMl.HT. 

a  neat  volume  of  poems  entitled  Gems  of 
Thoug'ht.  Miss  Knight  has  written  two  no- 
vels and  has  another  volume  of  poems  read}' 
for  the  press,  entitled  Ferns  of  Fancj',  which 
will  shortly  appear. 

A  SKETCH  OF  BEAUTY. 
Here  a  silent  hush  is  brooding 

Over  the  husj-  world  so  still, 
While  in  pensive  meditation 

Thoughts  come  and  g-o  at  will; 
The  surroundings  I  will  try  to  paint,    ~ 
Though  my  sketch  is  dim  and  faiut. 
Quietly  seated  on  a  lonely  bit 

Of  shaded  river  bank  all  green, 
In  front  of  me  a  languid  flow 

Of  clear,  brown  water  in  a  stream, 
Where  minnows  play  and  mottled  frogs 
Proclaim  they  are  happy  as  joung  lords. 
The  long  grass  flags  rustle  their  leaves 

In  echo  to  the  wind's  long  sigh. 
And  bend  protectingly  to  shield 

The  white-cupped  lilies  blooming  taj% 
Whose  heart  is  wooed  by  the  honey  bee, 
By  his  buzzing  notes  of  loud  flattery. 
Above  me  looms  a  giant  old  elm 

With  dark-green  plumes  and  mosses  gray, 


Fanned  by  a  gentle  summer  breeze, 

Quivering  through  the  uppermost  sprays. 
Sounding  like  the  whispered  notes  of  song 
Repeated  in  the  days  long  gone. 

MYRA. 

There  is  a  simple,  rustic  cross 

Heading  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  near, 
'Tis  decorated  with  old,  gray  moss. 

Inscribed  with  the  simple  name,  "  Myra:" 
Some  kind  hand  carved  it  j-ears  ago,— 
The  inscription  tells  a  tale  of  woe. 

Perhaps  she  was  a  frail  young  bride, 
That  some  one  loved  and  early  wed; 

A  mother's  joy  or  a  fond  father's  pride. 
That  death  stole  to  place  in  this  bed. 

Where  gentle  breezes  softly  steal. 

As  if  the  tale  they  would  reveal. 

A  few  bright  flowers  and  daffodils, 

With  purple  cups  and  golden  hearts 
The  air  with  perfume  sweetly  fills. 

With  the  blossom  of  one  forget-me-not 
Recently  pruned  with  taste  and  care, 
As  if  the  mourner  still  lingered  there. 
One  sweet  bay  tree,  with  broad,  fresh  leaves, 

Where  the  wild  winds  are  mournfully  sigh- 
ing 
Through  the  branches  emblematical. 

That  never  changes  but  in  dying. 
In  bleak  winter  or  young  spring. 
Like  grief  to  memory  ever  sad  and  green. 


FANCY'S  RAMBLE. 

Night  has  thrown  her  sable  mantle 

Over  the  earth,  while  nature  sleeps ; 
Fancy  steals  those  hours  to  ramble 

O'er  memory's  hidden  retreats; 
First,  it  seeks  the  glen  of  childhood. 

Careless  in  its  happy  glee. 
Roving  over  fields  and  wildwoods, 

Resting  'neath  some  shady  tree. 
Then  m'b  reach  girlhood  so  joyous, 

Garlanded  with  hope's  rainbow  fair. 
Like  a  promise  spread  around  us. 

Hallowing  this  season  rare. 
Here  we  pause  to  think,  then  listen 

To  some  voice  of  former  j'ears, 
While  the  pearly  teardrops  glisten. 

Reviving  memory  with  tears. 
Then  we  look  in  Time's  large  mirror. 

At  a  patient,  pensive  face ; 
Surely  I  make  no  erroi-. 

Girlish  blushes  still  are  traced. 
Though  the  cheeks  still  bloom  with  roses, 

And  the  eyes  a  liquid  bright. 
Those  pale  lips  smiling,  never  exposes 

The  heart  as  somber  as  the  night. 
Then  we  lift  the  vail  and  gaze  afar, 

Down  the  long  vista  of  future  years, 
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On  the  horizon  beams  Faith's  star, 
A  beacon  light.  Its  softened  rays ; 

Back  to  the  present  we  retire. 
To  find  iu  thought  the  night  far  spent, 

The  embers  dead  of  a  glowing  fire. 
The  ashes  left  in  warm  content. 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  BAYOU  LONG. 
The  dusky  shadows  of  evening 

Are  gathering-  soft  and  dim, 
The  rippling-  waves  of  the  water 

Are  chanting-  a  low  requiem. 
The  landscape,  clothed  in  grandeur 

By  Nature's  lavish  hand. 
Has  built  an  Eden,  to  be  found 

On  the  banks  of  Bayou  Long-. 
A  white  cottage  is  built  by  the  shore. 

Around  it  the  harvest  is  green. 
But  the  faces  and  voices,  light  before. 

Wear  a  look  that  is  laden  with  pain. 
There  is  a  face  missed  from  the  circle, 

A  footstep  yo\ithful  and  light. 
That  will  echo  with  musical  laughter 

No  more  'midst  the  circle  at  night. 
There  is  a  hush  iu  the  holy  quiet 

Of  the  oak  with  its  outstretched  arms. 
That  is  hung  with  heavy,  trailing-  moss. 

That's  braved  the  winds  and  storms. 
A  wail  of  the  watch-dogs'  howling 

Is  borne  on  the  stilly  breeze, 
As  the  boat  comes  not  with  their  master, 

Who  raised  them  here  'mid  the  trees. 
Each  wind  that  sweeps  through  the  wood- 
Murmurs  a  sigh  as  it  whistles  along-,  [land 
The  night  birds  singing  their  vespers 

Recalls  his  favorite  notes  of  song. 
Oh,  beautiful  isle  of  fair  Eden, 

From  the  busy  world  I  fled  to  thee; 
But  sorrow,  draped  in  sable  mantle, 

To  these  haunts  have  followed  me. 
Fairest  hopes,  like  summer  roses. 

Crushed  my  heart  that  withering-  lies. 
Dreams  of  joy  have  all  departed. 

Alike  the  day  in  silence  dies. 
Darkness  shades  the  earth  with  gloom. 
Like  death  that  left  my  youth  o'ershadow- 
ed. 
And  on  the  banks  of  Bayou  Long- 
Would  that  I  could  dwell  forever. 
Here  no  eyes  would  watch  my  sorrow. 
But  would  blend  their  grief  with  mine; 

And  the  world  that  worships  fashion 
Would  not  intrude  on  Bayou  Long. 


WOtJLD  THAT  I  WERE  WITH  THEE. 
Would  that  I  were  with  thee. 

And  none  were  near. 
Thy  flute-like  voice 

Fall  on  no  ear 


But  mine,  that  drinks  In  every  word. 

Like  chords  of  rich  music  that  fall, 
Miserlj'  each  note  I  treasure  up. 

Through  love  I  hold  them  all. 
Would  that  I  were  with  thee. 

In  this  hoiy,  silent  hour, 
Yet  when  I  behold  tliee. 

Mute-like  I  feel  the  power 
That  thou  has  east  upon  my  heart. 

Unconscious  of  the  spell 
That  love  can  bind  with  magic  art, 

While    the   sweet   influence    around    me 
dwells. 
Yes,  would  that  I  were  with  thee. 

And  tender  thoughts  that  burn 
Within  this  love-lit  soul  of  mine 

Thou  would'st  not  coldly  spurn; 
Thy  presence  would  be  so  dear  to  me, 

I  would  hourly  worship  at  thy  shrine. 
From  all  else  earthly  would  I  flee, 

Oh,  would'st  that  thou  were  mine! 


THE  KISSES  OF  NATURE. 
The  sunset  is  kissing  the  mountain  adieu. 

Ere  it  sinks  for  slumber  to-night. 
The  zephyrs  are  softly  fanning  the  fountain. 

To  kiss  the  opening  flowers  at  twilight; 
The  pearlj'  dewdrop  is  seeking-  the  rose, 

On  her  downy  bosom  of  fragrance  to  rest. 
The  birds  sing  as  homeward  they  fly 

To  their  mates  snugly  housed  in  the  nest. 
The  moon  meets  the  anxious  old  ocean. 

Impatiently  awaiting-  her  dreamy  light. 
And  it  kisses  the  frowns  of  that  ruffle. 

The  billows  all  crested  with  white; 
The  stars  twinkle  out  in  their  beauty. 

Their  light  kisses  the  bosom  of  the  lake  — 
While  all  Nature  is  silentlj'  wooing. 

The  stealthy  steps  of  Time  take  flight. 


MATILDA  A.  ANDERS. 

Born:  Plymouth,  Iowa,  Sept.  9, 1871. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Anders  have  appeared  in 
the    Northwood    Anchor,    Indiana  Observer 
and  other  local  papers.     She  is  still  a  resident 
of  her  native  place. 

BARLEY  LOAVES. 

Five  barley  loaves,  three  fishes  small,— 

And  shall  I  offer  these  poor  gifts 
To  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all? 

To  Christ  who  stills  the  angry  wave. 
And  who  controls  the  storm ; 

Surely  he  hath  no  need  of  me. 
And  these,  my  gifts.  He'll  scorn ! 

Yes!  He  hath  need  of  thee! 
Come,  bring  thy  loaves  of  bread; 

Behold !  With  them,  when  Jesus  speaks. 
The  multitude  is  fed. 
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MIXXIE  C.  BALLARD. 

BoRx:  Troy,  Pa.,  1852. 
The  first  poem  of  this  writer  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Evening-  Post   about  1873.    Since 
ttiat  time  slie  lias  contributed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,   Cincinnati    Enquirer,  Louis- 


MINXIE    C.  BALLARD. 

viile  Courier- Journal,  Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
Peterson's  Magazine,  St.  Louis  Mag-azine  and 
numerous  other  periodicals  of  equal  promi- 
nence. Miss  Ballard  still  resides  in  her  native 
city.  In  person  she  is  a  little  below  the  aver- 
age height,  with  lig-ht-brown  hair  and  dark- 
blue  eyes. 


SO  MANY  SHIPS. 
So  many  ships  sail  on  the  main. 
So  many  ships  come  home  ag-ain. 
But  one  ship  lost  no  more  for  me 
Shall  any  ship  sail  on  the  sea. 
With  it  lie  buried  all  my  pearls, 
My  stock  of  hope  and  joy  and  love. 
No  richer  freight  the  seaweed  curls. 
Or  waves  of  ocean  dash  above. 
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SANCTITY. 
They  say  beneath  the  ocean's  breast 

There  is  a  place  of  perfect  calm. 
Where  winds  and  storms  dare  not  molest 

The  sea-folks  safe  from  harm. 

They  say  within  the  rude  cyclone 
There  is  a  place  revolving-  not ; 


They  say  the  fiercest  flame  must  own 

One  cool,  unburning-  spot. 
So  in  the  human  heart  should  be 

A  place  where  cares  may  not  intrude; 
Where  peace  and  love  secure  and  free, 

Maintain  sweet  solitude. 


WHY  I  SING. 
My  dearest  heart  in  all  the  world. 

What  praise  is  praise  enoug-h  for  thee? 
What  words  enough  express  thy  worth? 

What  value  In  this  minstrelsy? 

Yet  as  a  bird  unconscious  sings. 

Its  own  great  love  compelling  song, 
I  must  assuage  my  heart  with  this 

Or  do  my  surging  spirit  wrong. 
O.  love  more  great  than  I  can  show. 

My  orient  sun  in  splendor  decked! 
I  must  expel  my  longing  so 

Or  be  like  ship  o'erweighted,  wrecked. 


THE  ROYAL  LOVER. 

If  some  most  royal  lover, 

Come  kingly  to  his  own. 
Should  in  his  own  discover 

Some  littleness  unknown. 
He  in  his  love  would  hide  her 

And  with  his  worth  atone 
For  all  her  faults,  would  guide  her 

To  heights  himself  had  known. 
And  thus  the  two  together  — 

She  raised  by  his  true  strength  — 
Should  tread  the  broom  and  heather 

In  firm  accord  at  length. 


CONTRASTED  FATES. 
Safe  in  the  harbor  your  ship's  at  rest. 

While  mine  is  afloat  on  a  stormy  sea; 
All  things  sweet  are  by  you  possessed. 

Only  the  bitter  remains  lor  me. 
"  To  you  the  haven,  to  me  the  shoal," 

For  soon  shall  the  wreck  of  my  ship  go  by ; 
One  utterly  lost,  one  gaining  the  goal. 

And  the  same  white  stars  aloft  in  the  sky. 


COULD  I  DO  WITHOUT  YOU? 
Could  I  do  without  you,  darling? 
Earth  could  do  without  the  sun. 
Or  the  rosy  clouds  of  morning 
Heralding  the  day  begun. 
Could  I  do  without  you,  darling? 
Night  could  do  witliout  her  stars. 
Or  the  glorious  moon  adorning 
All  the  atmospheric  bars. 
Could  I  do  without  you,  darling? 
I  could  live  in  endless  dark; 
For  you  shine  my  star  of  evening. 
And  the  only  sun  I  mark. 
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MRS.  ELLA  E.  RAXDALL. 

Born:  Momence,  III.,  Oct.  5, 1853. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Eglantine,  this 
lady  has  -written  extensively  for  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  Ledger  and  the  local  press  gen- 
erally. She  was  married  in  1875  to  George  M. 
Eandall,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  loan  and 
insurance  husinccs  at    Stockton.  Kansas.    As 
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an  editor's  wife  Mrs.  Eandall  has  been  a  type 
setter;  as  a  postmaster's  wife  has  assisted  in 
the  distribution  of  the  mail;  as  a  grocer's 
wife,  at  weighing  out  goods,  and  is  at  present 
occupied  on  a  Remington  typewriter.  Mrs. 
Randall  is  a  very  close  student,  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and  hopes  to  attain  some  prominence  as 
a  writer. 
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AT  BITTER  COST. 
There  is  something  I  miss  from  my  happy 
life, 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you  its  name; 
There  is  nothing  between  us  of  scorn  or  of 
strife, 
There  is  nowhere  to  lay  the  blame. 

He  promised  to  cherish  and  love  me  alway, 

I  complain  of  no  broken  vow; 
Yet  the  life  I  once  f.ancied  a  summer  day, 

Lieth  oft  in  the  shadows  now. 


I  know  that  a  husband  has  struggles  fierce. 
For  the  fortune  which  he  must  gain. 

And  he  knoweth  naught  of  the  sorrows  that 
pierce 
My  heart  with  a  weary  pain. 

Where  then  is  the  blame?  Where  lieth  the 
fault? 

More  can  1  ask?    Perhai)s  I'm  weak. 
But  my  heart  seems  locked  in  an  iron  vault 

And  my  life  is  a  desert  bleak. 

I  know  that  he  loves  me!  Ah,  yes,  indeed: 

His  lips  tell  a  love  sincere: 
His  arms  caress  me;  ..  What  more  do  I  need. 

While  of  honor  I  have  no  fear?" 

Ah !  the  arms  about  me  but  carelessly  press, 
The  lips  brush  but  lightly  my  own ;' 

His  heart  is  not  in  the  careless  caress  — 
The  love  is  gone  from  his  tone. 

And  so,  as  I  answer,  with  tender  smile. 
The  words  with  their  meaning  lost, 

Do  you  wonder  I  cannot  but  think  the  while, 
"  Wealth  comes  at  a  bitter  cost?" 


REMEMBRANCE. 

You  ask  if  I  remember  — 

Do  you  think  I  could  e'er  forget? 
Each  hour  we  have  spent  together 

Is  fresh  in  my  memory  yet. 
Since  the  summer  day  I  met  you 

You've  held  in  my  heart  a  place. 
And  the  darkest  days  grow  brighter 

At  the  sight  of  your  welcome  face. 

What  our  future  hath  in  its  trust, 

Dear  Alice,  we  cannot  know; 
It  holds  in  merciful  silence 

Our  portions  of  weal  or  woe; 
But  though  leagues  may  lie  between  us. 

In  the  years  that  come  and  go. 
The  flame  of  our  holy  friendship, 

Tho'  the  wild  chill  winds  may  blow. 

Shall  burn  but  the  brighter,  clearer. 

In  brilliant  and  changeless  ray ; 
For  ours  was  no  girlish  friendship 

To  spend  its  strength  in  a  day, 
But  a  meeting  of  hearts  maturer 

In  a  love  which  shall  last  for  aye; 
A  love  whieli  shall  scatter  fragrance 

Like  roses  along  our  way. 

Though  roses  and  thorns  together 

In  the  sheaves  of  our  lives  may  be  bound; 
Tho'  silence  may  fall  between  us. 

The  world's  cares  hedge  around; 
Though  a  narrow  and  beaten  circle 

Our  stern  earthly  duties  bound; 
Still,  deep  in  the  hearts'  recesses 

Will  sweet  memorv's  bells  resound. 
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A.  J.SCHAEFFER. 

Born  :  Edgertox,  Ohio,  June  26, 1S64. 

Fob  a  while  he  taught  school,  aud  In  1881  en- 
tered Oherlia  coUeg-e.  About  this  time  he 
contributed  under  the  uom  de  plume  of  Hor- 
ace Raven  a  number  of  poems  aud  prose  ar- 
ticles to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Toledo 
Blade.    His  eyesight  failing  him  he  traveled 


A.  J.  SCHAEFPER. 

for  awhile,  and  from  1884  to  1888  again  taught 
school.  He  next  became  editor  of  The  Earth, 
a  literary  paper  published  in  his  native  town; 
then  held  a  similar  position  on  the  Clyde 
Democrat;  and  in  1889  purchased  the  Spen- 
cerville  Journal.  The  same  year  Mr.  ScJiaeffer 
was  married  to  Miss  Flora  Yackee. 
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THOSE  BEAUTIFUL  EYES. 

Those  beautiful  eyes. 

Their  color  vies 
The  tints  of  the  sunset  skies; 

And  purple  and  pearl, 

And  rainbow  dyes. 

All  mildly  mingle 

In  those  sweet  eyes. 
And  light  their  blue  depth  mellowly. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  summer  sea; 
Or  like  the  glow  in  northern  night, 
When  wanes  Aurora's  mystic  light. 


At  dawn's  soft  surprise, 
I  think  of  those  eyes; 
And  the  day  never  dies. 
But  1  dream  of  those  eyes  — 
Those  luminous,  lucid  eyes  — 
Those  beautiful  violet  eyes. 


TO  BERENICE. 

Bright  black  eyes  and  raven  hair; 
Face  so  wonderfully  fair; 
Heart  so  pure  aud  looks  so  free. 
That  the  angels  envy  thee. 
Berenice,  ere  we  met, 

T  was  free;  but  now  I'm  slave 
To  thy  loveliness,  aud  yet 
I  would  not  my  freedom  have. 

'Tis  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain. 
With  affliction's  golden  chain 
To  be  bound  to  a  soul  like  thine  — 
Soul  that  seemeth  half  divine. 
Well  might  monarch  give  his  throne. 

To  be  lord  of  such  a  heart; 
For  the  common  heart  is  stone  — 
Hardened  so  by  social  art. 

Thy  sweet,  seraph  spirit 
All  the  virtues  did  inherit; 
All  the  passions  thou  wert  given. 
And  yet  chaste  thou  art  as  heaven. 
Paradise  hath  not  an  houri 

Half  so  lovely,  I  opine; 
And  never  song  or  story 
Told  of  nobler  life  tlian  thine. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

Weep  France!  weep  world!  let  everj-  eye 

Its  tributes  pay  of  tears 
To  him  whose  soul-inspiring  words 

Will  echo  down  the  years. 

He's  gone.    The  mighty  brain  of  France 

Has  turned  to  worthless  claj'. 
But  thoughts  that  flowed  from  that  great 
brain 

Will  never  pass  away. 

His  name  is  deathless,  and  will  live 

Within  the  souls  of  men, 
And  from  their  heai'ts  time  cannot  blot 

The  tracings  of  his  pen. 

He  lived  to  help  his  fellow  men. 

His  task  at  last  is  done; 
And  years  will  wreathe  a  crown  for  him 

From  laurels  nobly  won. 

His  requiem  let  angels  sing. 

While  nations  bow  and  weep 
Their  tears  were  never  wept  above 

A  nobler  mortal's  sleep. 
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GILBERT  LORD  WILSON. 

Born  :   Center  Point,  Iowa,  March  4, 1856. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  close  student,  and  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  German  and 
Hebrew.  For  the  past  decade  he  has  been  a 
prolific  writer,  contributing  to  a  number  of 
the  best  publications  of  the  United  States.  In 
ISTT  Mr.  Wilson  was  marnt-d  to  Mi^s  Emma 
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Beaman;  and  in  1887  the  union  was  blessed 
with  a  son.  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  numerous 
prizes  in  literary  contests,  and  is  now  engaged 
on  several  works.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Am- 
erican association  of  writers,  and  also  of  the 
Iowa  state  pharmaceutical  association.  Mr. 
Wilson  still  resides  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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A  TIME  THAT  IS  GOLDEN. 

There's  a  time  that  is  golden! 

A  time  of  all  times : 
When  the  wedding  bells  olden 

In  annual  chimes 
Eiug-  fifty  returns  of  the  day; 

When  the  love  that  was  plighted 
In  days  of  the  past 

Groweth  stronger;  not  blighted 
By  frost  time  has  cast, 

Tho'  our  locks  become  silvery  gray. 
When  the  moments  are  treasures 

More  precious  than  gold. 


Which  the  hand  as  it  measures 

Is  wont  to  withhold. 
As  treasures  are  held  'neath  the  wave ; 

When  the  love  that's  to  brighten 
Our  way  never  dims, 

Tho'  our  loads  never  lighten. 
And,  trembling-,  our  limbs 

Bear  us,  tottering,  down  to  the  grave. 

There's  a  time  that  is  golden 

More  glittering,  far, 
Thau  the  brightest  ones  holden 

In  early  days  are, — 
As  ripens  the  fruitage  of  right ; 

When  we  gather  the  blessings 
Of  life's  endless  day, 

With  the  doublings  and  guessiugs 
All  vanished  away, 

As  darkness  recedes  from  the  light. 

When  the  growth  of  the  roses 

Each  side  of  death's  stream 
Interlaces  and  closes 

O'er  death ;  —  the  thorns  seem 
To  flee  at  the  wave  of  love's  wand; 

While  the  shuttle,  close  wedging 
'Twixt  threads  that  are  graj'. 

Form  a  silvery  edging 
For  life's  golden  day : 

The  sunset  is  sunrise  beyond. 


AS  A  SUNBEAM  DRAWS  THE  DEW. 

'Mid  the  petals  of  the  roses 

Trembling  dewdrops  hide  apart. 
Till  the  morning  soon  discloses 

Sunbeams  mirrored  in  each  heart ; 

Till  each  heart  is  warmed  and  lightened 
And  its  sphere  of  action  heightened ; 
Ah,  the  heart  of  hearts  doth  woo 
As  a  sunbeam  draws  the  dew. 

Thou,  my  sunbeam,  warming,  gleaming. 
Art  the  someone  of  my  heart; 

With  thy  heav'n  alluring  beaming 
Blessing  of  thy  joy  impart! 

To  thy  somewhere  heaven  take  me; 
What  thou  hopest  of  me  make  me; 

Lo!  my  hand  and  heart  are  thine; 

In  my  heart,  too,  thou  art  mine. 


STANZA  FROM  SUBTEUDERE. 

If  I  were  a  king  in  a  kingdom. 

If  1  were  a  prince  with  a  crown. 
If  I  were  a  duke  in  a  dukedom, 

If  I  were  a  wit  or  a  clown. 
If  I  were  a  poet  or  author. 

If  I  were  a  sawyer  of  wood, 
If  I  were  a  rich  man  or  pauper, 

I'd  simply  do  what  I  could. 
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RUFUS  J.  CHILDRESS. 

The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
quite  extensivel}'  in  the  periodical  press.     He 
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is  a  resident  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 


MY  HEART. 

My  heart  is  like  the  lonely  shell. 

That  trembles  on  the  beach, 
Within  when  e'er  its  billows  swell 

The  ocean's  reach. 
The  dawn  hath  kissed  with  rose  its  lips. 

And  they  no  g-rief  should  know; 
Tet  from  the  mournful  tide  it  dips 

Some  kindred  woe. 
And  though  the  tide  dies  down  again. 

Caught  from  its  sombre  stave. 
The  shell  still  breathes  a  mystic  strain  — 

One  with  the  wave. 

So  this  poor  shell-like  heart  of  mine 

Echoes  a  kindred  mite 
Cuug-ht  from  the  realms  of  song  divine 

And  infinite ! 
The  tides  that  stir  within  my  soul 

Swell  upward  wild  and  strong-, 
Unfathomed  through  my  spirit  roll 

Such  floods  of  song! 
I  cry  aloud  for  fitting  speech 

That  through  me  earth  might  hear, 


For  oh!  my  glad  heart  in  their  reach 

Feels  Heaven  is  near! 
But  on  my  lips  their  music  dies. 

Too  great  the  rapture  given; 
God  suffers  few  to  pierce  the  skies 

And  leap  in  Heaven ! 

And  so,  though  hke  the  voice  of  June, 

My  soul  glad  anthems  fill. 
My  heart  at  length  must  tire  and  swoon 

Of  longing  still. 
And  I,  though  stirred  by  passion  strong, 

But  for  this  feeble  strain. 
Stand  looking  toward  the  skies  of  song  — 

In  vain !  in  vain ! 

Yet,  mourn  on,  touched  with  grief  sublime, 

O  heart,  for  joys  that  flee ! 
Still  breathe  unheard  thy  lowly  rhyme 

One  with  the  sea ! 
Mourn  on !    For  soon  the  glowing  skies 

Will  break  their  seals  of  blue, 
When  like  a  lark  my  soul  shall  rise 

And  flutter  through ! 
No  more  then  in  that  golden  noon, 

Of  song  and  sorrow's  might; 
No  more  my  heart  will  tire  and  swoon  — 

No  more  of  night ! 


MUSIC. 
I  love  thee  when  the  leaves  are  brown, 
When  bending  skies  with  tempests  frown. 
When  gleaming  snows  the  hill-tops  crown. 

At  morn  or  noon. 
Or  when  the  happy  day  dies  down 

In  joyous  June. 
I  love  thy  sweet.  Inspiring  powers, 
Love  thee  on  art's  harmonious  towers. 
Love  thee  amongst  the  dewy  flowers 

In  throat  of  bird. 
Or  flooding  earth's  enchanted  bowers 

Whenever  heard. 

When  brooding  shadows  o'er  me  fly. 
And  all  the  stars  seem  large  and  nigh, 
I  love  the  strange  aerial  sigh 

That  softly  falls, 
Like  some  sweet  whisper  breathed  on  high. 

O'er  sky-built  walls. 
1  love  thee  —  love  thy  lightest  form 
In  throats  with  mirth  and  laughter  warm. 
Love  thy  loud  voice  in  night  and  storm  — 

And  strangely  feel. 
But  pleasure  in  the  dire  alarm 

Of  thunder's  peal. 
But  love  thee  most  'mid  yellow  glooms 
Which  many  a  vestal  star  illumes. 
Where  floodest  thou  cathedral  rooms 

From  floor  to  dome, 
With  echoes  blown  like  scented  blooms 

From  glory's  home. 
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What  wonder  'whelmed  by  human  groan, 
The  poet  seeks  thy  hallowed  throne? 
What  wonder  with  each  heavenly  tone 

Thy  chime  endears? 
Or  thrills  the  soul  of  sorrow's  own 

To  happy  tears? 
For  mounting  on  thy  tireless  wings, 
The  golden  sun  of  poesie  flings 
In  showers  upon  him  while  he  sings 

And  seeks  his  goal, 
A  glory  which  forever  clings 

To  name  and  soul. 
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ARTEMAS  E.  BALL. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Ball  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  He  has 
written  enough  poems  to  make  a  neat  vol- 
ume.   Mr.  Ball  resides  in  Eushville,  Minn. 

PARSON  PLTFFER'S  WIFE. 
If  soul  e'er  lived  upon  the  earth, 
With  every  fibre  soUd  worth. 
Without  a  single  sinful  thought 
Into  her  being  interwrought, 
Yet  with  that  sweet  felicity 
Which  all  from  heaven  seems  to  be  — 
If  e'er  there  was  a  blameless  life, 
'Twas  hers,  our  Parson  Puffer's  wife. 
A  fruitful  mother,  truly,  she. 
Six  stalwart  sons,  and  daughters  three. 
For  whom  she  toiled  by  day—  at  night, 
When  glowed  the  fitful  flre  light, 
And  as  her  children  older  grew. 
She  taught  their  hands  to  labor  too. 
Her  woman's  work  was  never  done; 
She  carded  wool,  and  wove  and  spun, 
Beside  her  constant  household  care. 
Which  left  no  leisure  time  to  spare. 
Week  in,  week  out.  'twas  all  the  same, 
Save  Sunday,  into  church  she  came. 
Where,  in  the  Parson's  high-backed  pew, 
She  would  be  seated  —  children  too  — 
List'ning  with  wife's  exultant  glow. 
As  from  his  lips  the  truth  did  flow. 
Thus  scoffers  sometimes  said,  that  she 
Thought  Stephen  was  the  Deity. 
She  did  her  husband  much  adore, 
Which  sprang  from  love,  and  nothing  more, 
And  so  obeyed  his  beck  and  nod. 
As  sent  to  her  by  will  of  God. 
But  when  in  doubt  uncertain  he. 
The  stronger  will  hers  proved  to  be. 
He  knew  the  pureness  of  her  heart. 
How  well  she  too  performed  her  part, 
And  how  intuitive  her  mind. 
Where  reason  left  him  wholly  blind; 
And  hence  would  argue  when  in  doubt 
Of  comings-in,  and  goings-out.— 
"  Can  one  so  good  as  Rachel  is, 
Be  now  at  fault  at  all  in  this?" 


An  angel's  voice  her  sayings  were  — 
So,  in  the  dark  he  followed  her. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  her  life  was  past. 
The  one  succeeding  like  the  last, 
Until  the  Revolution  broke. 
And  Freedom  all  her  sons  awoke. 
Her  eldest  son  was  scarce  fourteen. 
When  War  broke  in  upon  the  scene, 
And  lit  the  hills  with  beacons  bright, 
From  whence  he  sent  his  signal  light 
All  o'er  the  country  far  or  near  — 
The  night  that  rode  brave  Paul  Revere. 

She  had  been  watching  for  the  sight  — 

Her  son  beside  her  watched  that  night  — 

And  when  she  saw  the  tell-tale  blaze 

Which  presaged  dawn  of  darkest  days. 

She  went,  from  o'er  the  fireplace  brown. 

And  took  her  husband's  rifle  down, 

Likewise  his  trusty  powder  horn. 

And  bullet  pouch,  he  oft  had  worn. 

And  giving  them  unto  her  son. 

With  heart  as  big  as  anyone. 

But  eye  as  dry  as  eye  may  be. 

Said,  Dear,  thy  country  calls  for  thee. 

Tour  father  counsels  with  the  brave 

To-night,  some  way  our  land  to  save, 

And  kuoweth  not  that  you  now  go 

To  meet,  perhaps  in  flght  the  foe. 

Yet  still  I  feel  that  I  am  right. 

You  wish  to  go,  and  well  you  might. 

For  tall  you  are,  and  well  can  shoot. 

You  seem  a  man  from  head  to  foot: 

And  so  you  have  been  on  the  farm 

Which  I  will  till  with  weaker  arm, 

While  Bess  and  Mary  keep  the  house, 

And  Johnny  sees  the  cattle  browse. 

Your  haversack  and  knapsack  too, 

Are  ready,  which  I'll  bring  to  you. 

From  thence,  while  yet  the  beacons  glowed, 

He  started  on  the  Concord  road, 

Without  a  single  parting  kiss. 

To  move  her  boy's  tenderness. 

There  stands  the  old  black  marble  now. 

Which  Rachel  Puffer  lies  below; 

Though  since  I've  viewed  that  holy  spot. 

Long  years  have  fled,  she's  not  forgot, 

And  if  her  tale  as  written  here. 

Will  still  preserve  her  memory  dear. 

And  prove  that  mothers  of  our  land. 

Were  as  our  fathers,  great  and  grand; 

If  her  example  as  outlined. 

Shall  be  of  service  to  mankind; 

If  calling  her  to  memory. 

Shall  teach  one  human  butterfly. 

That  woman  may  have  nerve  and  will, 

And  likewise  be  a  woman  still, 

Tlien  let  her  rest  beneath  the  sod. 

Where  daisies  bloom,  and  violets  nod 

Until  the  slab  above  her  head. 

Shall  blend  with  dust  upon  her  bed. 
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MRS.  REBECCA  M  REAVIS 

Born:  Ireland,  Sept.  13, 1868. 
In  1883  this  lady  was  married  to  L.  U  Eeavis, 
an  author  aud  lecturer,  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  but  six  years  later  became  a  widow. 
For  some  years  prior  to  her  marriage  she  con- 
tributed quite  extensively  to  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  Globe  Democrat,  New  Orleans  Pica- 
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yune,  Chicago  Tribune  and  other  papers  of 
equal  prominence.  Mrs.  Eeavis  is  preparing 
for  a  decidedly  and  distinct  literary  career, 
and  is  already  a  paid  contributor  to  some  of 
the  leading  publications.  She  has  published 
three  small  volumes  of  poems,  and  has  in  pre- 
paration a  large  volume. 

FLEETING    YEARS. 
The  years  flit  by  as  doth  the  drifting  snow; 

Flake  follows  flake,  each  mingling-  with  the 
past. 
Till,  in  the  roll  of  Time's  perpetual  flow. 

Each  is  submerged  and  shrouded  in  the  last. 
How  bright  and  pure  the  infant  year  appears, 

When  rosy  dawn  unveils  it  first  to  view; 
Not  more  divine  the  snowy  robe  it  wears  [dew 

Nor  June's  first  rose  —  the  child  of  sun  and 
But  ah !  'tis  sad,  that  as  in  age  it  grows. 

The  tread  of  Time  but  robs  it  of  its  sweets  — 
As  footsteps  crush  the  beauty  of  the  rose. 

Or  mar  the  snow  upon  the  busy  streets. 


We  each  look  back  upon  the  roll  of  time 
With  mingled  throbs  of   pleasure   and  of 
pain: 
The  funeral  toll  sighs  o'er  the  wedding  chime ; 
Mistakes  obscure  the  joys  we  would  attain. 
For  every  good  with   which  the  year  doth 
bless, 
Could  we  but  yield    as   much   to   fill  life's 
scroll. 
The  parting  years'  repinings  would  be  less. 
And  new  years  bring  more  promise  to  each 
soul. 
'Tis  not  the   gold,   the  treasures   we  might 
hoard 
For  heirs  unborn,  or  monuments  of  stone. 
Nor  glittering  ware  upon  the  festive  board. 
That  will  for  wrongs  and  negligence  atone. 
The  good  bestowed  by  man  on  fellow-man 

Gains  for  himself  an  heritage  sublime ; 
And  righted  wrongs,  ere  life  has  lost  its  span. 
Rear  monuments  that  crumble  not  with 
time. 
No  rose  resert  es  its  odor  to  be  breathed 
In  fluttering  sighs  when  death  is  conquer- 
ing fast; 
But  all  its  life  is  one  great  good  bequeathed. 
And  death  can  claim  but   faded  leaves  at 
last. 
If  lives  would  but  their  wealth  of  fragrance 
yield. 
They  day  by  day  would  rich  renewal  find ; 
The  world  would  be  one  pure  exotic  field. 
And  heaven  shine  more  brightlj'  on  man- 
kind. 
Then  might  each  year  its  hoary  head  repose  — 

No  memories  of  evil  would  distress; 

Its  dying  hour,  frail,  fragile  as  a  rose. 

Would  all  its  native  purity  possess. 

Thus  may  I,  too,  when  life  is  at  its  end. 
Return  my  soul,  untarnished,  unto  God; 

Then  angels  shall  waft  to  me  while  they  bend 
Sweet  incense  from  the  path  which  I  have 
trod. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  NOVEMBER  EVENING. 
'Twas  eve  — two  lights  were  beaming  in  the 
sky; 
The  greater  light  descended  from  his  throne, 
Where  but  of  late  in  noon  of  power  on  high 

He  sat  and  reigned,  majestic  and  alone. 
Was  now  departing,  as  it  were,  to  rest 
Behind  the  ebon  curtains  in  the  west. 
The  lesser,  risen  from  the  filmy  gray 
Which  in  the   east   enveiled   her  rounded 
form. 
Was  now  advancing  o'er  the  shady  way 
With  light  and   cheer   to  gladden   and  to 
warm ; 
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Both  clad  in  bright  apparel  all  overhead 
With  even's  sweet  beauty  widely  spread. 
The  gold  and  purple  glory  in  the  west 

In  gorgeous  folds  the  day  god's  path  fell 
o'er. 
Nor  are  there  jewels  in  dame  mother's  breast 

Could  counterpart  the  liquid  crown  he  wore. 
While  beaming-  still  out  o'er  the  welkin  space. 
The  cheering  rays  from  his  retiring  face. 
So  in  the  east  outstretched  a  silvery  train, 

In  rippling  folds  around  the  Queen  of  Night ; 
Light,  feathery  folds  as  crests  upon  the  main. 

And  as  her  face  in  their  reflection  bright  — 
Thus  did  the  heavens  the  glory  of  their  Lord 
Declare  and  magnify  with  one  accord. 
But  ha !  the  earth,  the  once  delightful  earth ! 

Her  sun  of  life  was  nearing  its  repose. 
And  where  the  tender  violet  once  had  birth 

Now  lay  the  dead,  the  last  sweet  autumn 
rose; 
No  dimpled  bud  with  dewdrop  tears  to  come, 
But  sighed  alone  the  sad  chrysanthemum. 

And  o'er  her  furrowed  face,  a  sharp  low  blast 

The  fallen  rustling  foliage  whirl'd  along, 
Burying  them  liiie  memories  of  the  past 

The  time-wrought  interstices  low  among. 
While  weirdly  moaned  the  wind  at  every  turn. 
As  if  short  life's  vicissitudes  to  mourn. 
The  laborer  from  his  daily  task  returns 
With  hurried  step   across  the   wild,  bleak 
moor. 
His  fancy  loves  to  paint  the  fire  that  burns, 
And  loved  ones  watching   from   the    half- 
ope'd  door, 
Then  closer  'round  him   draws   his  garment 

warm. 
And  scans  the  sky  for  some  impending  storm. 
Beneath,  around,  naught  but  the  weak  and 
dead ! 
O,  faded  earth!  O,  sad  departing  year! 
Tou  make  me  sad  —  I  turned  away  my  head 
And  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven's  brighter 
sphere ; 
There,  there  not   death,   but   life  immortal 

flamed, 
And  every  star  th'  eternal  truth  proclaimed. 
So  thus  some  day  when  I  — my  course  nigh 
run. 
Shall  retrospect,  this  even  I'll  remember ; 
I'll  raise  my  weary  eyes  to  heaven's  sun, 
From  life's  drear  scenes,  its  withered,  weird 
November, 
And  there  behold  a  world  forever  bright 
One  long  transporting  year  of  endless  light. 


«- 


MRS.  KATE  DORRIS  SHARP. 

This  lady  published  in  1888  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled   Eleanor's    Courtship,   an    exquisite 


love  story  told  in  verse,  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  many  shorter  poems.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Sharp,  a  leading  physician 
of  London,  Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  health;  who  like  his  wife,  is  interest- 
ed in  science,  literature  and  art.  Mrs.  Sharp 
has  a  family  of  three  fine  boys,  which  leases 
her  but  little  time  to  devote  to  literary  work. 


MADELEINE. 
"  O  give  me  light  —  O  give  me  light, 

For  I  am  a  little  child!" 
Thus  sang  a  precious  baby  voice 

One  autumn  morning  mild. 
Through  open  blinds,  the  sunshine 

Came  in  a  golden  sheet. 
And  tell,  like  angels  ministrant. 

About  the  little  feet. 
Like  one  enwrapped  and  prayerful. 

The  tuneful  singer  stood, 
Her  upturned  eyes  and  folded  hands 

Bathed  in  the  heavenly  flood. 
An  aureole  of  sunlight 

Played  'round  her  locks  of  gold. 
And  thus  our  wingless  angel  sang. 

Our  darling  four-year-old: 
"  O  give  me  love  —  O  give  me  love, 

For  I  am  sweet  and  dear!" 
And  in  an  anxious  motlier's  heart. 

The  voice  sank  full  and  clear. 
O  here  is  love,  my  darling  — 

Poor  human  love,  but  strong 
And  hast  thou  learned  — so  young  as 
thou! 

What  all  must  know  ere  long? 
Hast  thou  the  poet's  vision, 

To  see  with  clearer  eyes; 
For  what  all  hearts  are  longing. 

Thou  thy  song  dost  improvise? 
Canst  thou  see  the  far-off  country 

That  our  feet  have  never  trod? 
Do  the  angels  bring  thee  messages 

From  that  glorious  land  of  God? 
Thy  voice  is  hushed  —  ah !  never 

Shall  it  sound  on  earth  again. 
As  it  rang  that  bright  October  morn, 

O  sunny  Madeleine. 
Did  He  — of  light  the  fountain  — 

Give  an  ear  unto  thy  prayer. 
And  lift  thee  to  that  radiant  land. 

Whose  dwellers  know  not  care? 
Was  it  an  arm  of  mercy 

Thrown  'round  our  gentle  dove, 
That  drew  her  to  the  bosom 

Of  the  source  of  life  and  love? 

A  heart  is  torn  —  is  broken  — 

One  is  crying  in  the  night. 
As  rang  the  voice  that  sunny  morn 

"O  give  me  love  and  light!" 
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LIZZIE  MAY  TURK. 

The  world  of  her  grew  weary  and  tired  of  her 
at  last; 

Born:  Allamakee  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  11, 1873= 

Others  as  bright  and  merry  will  her  task  re- 

The poems  of  Miss  Turk  have  occasionall: 

sume. 

The  world  of  her  grew  weary,  so  we  leave  her 
in  the  tomb. 

THE  AVORLD. 

;  JB|^ 

This  world  is  a  tremendous  ocean, 
Filled  with  fairy-floating  isles; 
Its  isles  are  thronged  with  people 
Of  all  the  various  styles. 

^B^^^^^^H^,                   ^^^ ' 

Some  live  in  lofty  palaces  and  in  the  halls  of 
mirth. 

And  some  in  rude  cabins  built  of  nothing  but 

the  earth. 

^jH^  ^^ 

And  some  o :  the   great  people   class  them- 

^S^fe- 

selves  as  next  to  God, 

iMbIs^^'         ^HIi^j-' 

And  some  are  classed  as  equal  to  the  poorest 

of  the  sod. 
And  if  the  meek  people  of  this  nauseous  vice- 

ful  world. 
Should  cross  the  path  of  the  palace  bird, 
Into  the  street  they  are  hurled. 

'"^^^^M^^^^^^t^^K^^^^K^^^Hj^^F' 

So  let  us  all  consider  which  path  we  should 

take. 

^  ^^H^^H^^ImHI^K^^ 

Before  we  have  to  reconsider 

^•W'wp^' 

That  our  choosing  is  too  late. 

-                                    •  ,i 

SALLIE  EFFIE  TERRY. 

Born:  White  Mills,  Kt.,  Oct.  19, 186-3. 

LIZZIE  MAY  TURK. 

apneared  in  the  local  roress.     She  resides  in 

The  poems  of  Miss  Terry  have  appeared  in  the 

B 

arr  Oak,  Iowa,where  she  is  attending-  school 

local  press  from  time  to  time.    She  follows 
the  occupation  of  school  teaching,  and  resides 

in  her  native  state  at  Big  Clifty. 

YESTERDAY. 

An  Infant  tenderly  cradled  beside  its  mother's 

knee. 

BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

Loved,  fondled,  caressed  and  petted  to  its  in- 

If but  one  single  thought  of  good 

nocent  baby  glee. 

I'd  have  to  give  my  f  liends, 

A  father  proud  of  his  treasure  'twas  all  that 

It  would  be  this  —  be  understood, 

it  could  be; 

Or  else  you'll  have  to  make  amends. 

A  mother's  joy  and  pleasure  to  care  it  beside 

Our  sad  and  bloody  civil  war. 

her  knee. 

Which  scattered  grief  o'er  all  the  laud. 

Had  causes  great,  but  greater  far, 

TO-DAY. 

Thau  any  other  on  the  strand. 

A  fair  young-  girl  in  orange-flowers  and  bridal 

suit  arrayed. 

Was  this  the  people  north  and  south. 

Led  to  the  altar  has  promised  her  lord  from 

Each  other's  plans  with  envy  viewed. 

hencefortli 

They  could  not  learn  their  separate  worth. 

To  love,  honor  and  obey. 

And  so  were  thus  misunderstood. 

She  has  done  her  duty  faithfully. 

There,  too,  is  war  in  social  life. 

Been  loved  and  honored  in  return. 

By  friends  and  kindred  near  by  blood. 

But  the  best  of  oil  in  the  costliest  lamp 

Who  yield  to  passion,  yield  to  strife, 

Has  but  one  short  hour  to  burn. 

Who  can  not  be  understood. 

How  oft  a  laugh,  a  sigh,  a  fear, 

TO-MORROW'. 

Or  e'en  a  movement  of  the  hand. 

We  never  knew  hei-,  she  belonged  to  the  dis- 

Brings  sorrow  to  some  friend  that's  dear, 

tant  past, 

Because  they  do  not  understand. 
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ZIXA  E.  CROCHEROX. 

Born:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  23, 1871. 

Both  the  prose  and  verse  of  Miss  Crocheron 
have  appeared  in  the  Young-  Woman's  Jour- 
nal, Woroan's  Exponent  and  other  publica- 
tions. She  still  resides  with  her  parents  and 
attends  school  in  her  native  state  at  Bounti- 
ful. The  raother  of  this  young  lady,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Crocheron,  has  written  many  beautiful 
pieces  ot  music,  and  is  represented  elsewhere 
in  this  work. 


^- 


A  LITTLE  COUNTRY  LASSIE. 
Across  the  fields  of  wheat  and  grass 
There  trips  to  school  a  little  lass. 

Quite  lovely  to  be  seen; 
The  grass  green,  the  wheat  is  yellow. 
Voices  of  larks  are  clear  and  mellow, 

As  song  could  ever  be. 

Yes,  all  within  her  sight  is  gay. 

The  flowers  in  front  of  her  make  way 

For  her  to  pass  them  by; 
She  comes  to  oats,  and  hay  and  rye; 
The  grain  above  her  head  is  high, — 

She  keeps  the  narrow  path. 

The  fields  are  crossed,  the  flowers  are  pass- 
ed. 
She  meets  her  teacher's  face  at  last 

And  many  happy  smiles; 
To  Sunday  School  she  always  went: 
And  when  at  home  she  was  content 

To  read  the  word  of  God. 

She  studied  all  that  sounded  good. 
Of  earth  and  sea,  dumb  creatures  good. 

All  had  a  moral  true. 
But  she  knew  other  children,  who 
Would  read  of  things  that  ne'er  were  true. 

And  evils  thej'  would  learn. 

'Tis  noon  at  last!  and  school  is  out, 
The  children  wildly  fly  about 

And  play  their  many  games; 
This  little  maiden  sat  one  day 
And  watched  her  other  mates  at  play. 

But  joined  not  in  their  sport. 

She'd  tired  of  those  old  games  oft  played, 
Her  fancy  to  the  city  strayed. 

That  she  might  learn  new  things: 
"  Oh,  that  I  lived  in  town  alway. 
My  life  would  be  as  blithe  and  gay 

As  I  could  ever  wish." 

Just  at  this  sound  a  lark  came  near 
And  whispered  softly  in  her  ear, 

"Dear  child  content  thee  here. 
For  here  are  songs  of  jay  and  lark. 
And  nightingale  that  in  the  dark 

Sing  sweet  and  musically. 


.'The  choice-raised  fruits,  the  berries  wUd, 
The  little  squirrels  '  meek  and  mild  ' 

Who  frisk  at  every  sound. 
These  all  are  blessings  unto  thee; 
And  can't  you  now  contented  be 

To  dwell  here  evermore?" 

"  Oh  yes;  dear  birdie  here  I'll  dwell. 
For  these  are  sounds  I  love  too  well 

To  leave  just  for  the  town; 
And  now.  just  sing  your  sweetest  song. 
For  I  could  listen  all  day  long 

To  words  like  vours,  sweet  bird.' 


MRS.  MARTHA  E.  REEVER. 

Born  :  New  Windsor,  Md.,  Jmra;  31, 1840. 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Keever  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  religious  and  secular 
press.  She  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Anson  E.  Ree- 
ver,  and  resides  at  Steelton,  Pa. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALVIN  KEIM. 
Calvin's  gone  I    Oh  how  you'll  miss  him 

Gone  into  the  great  unknown; 
In  the  land  beyond  the  river, 

Higher  hath  his  spirit  flown. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning 
He  was  called  from  earth  away; 

Yet  a  little  while  he  lingers. 
And  his  comrades  hear  him  pray. 

In  his  anguish,  for  the  loved  ones 

He  had  left  but  yesterday. 
Now,  they  listen  to  his  murmurings. 

And  they  hear  him  faintly  say. 

Could  I  gaze  once  more  upon  them. 
Could  I  bid  them  all  good-bye. 

Lord  receive  me ;  may  I  ever 
Live  and  reign  with  Thee  on  high. 

Father,  mother,  look  to  Jesus, 
He  will  all  your  sorrows  share; 

Trust  his  goodness,  trust  his  mercy. 
Trust  him  always,  everywhere. 

For  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient 

To  sustain  and  comfort  you; 
And  amid  life's  deepest  trials. 

His  strong  arm  will  bring  you  through. 

Brothers,  Sisters,  oh :  take  warning, 
Soon  the  messenger  may  come 

To  select  one  from  your  number. 
And  to  take  another  home. 

Then  get  ready,  fly  to  Jesus, 

Now  is  the  convenient  day. 
While  He's  standing  to  receive  you, 

Flv  to  Him  without  delay. 
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MRS.  E.  H,  WEBSTER. 

Born:  1833. 
This  lady  is  the  author  of  Clover  Blossoms,  a 
well    written     and     entertaining-    vohime  of 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  HEDGE  WEBSTER. 

poetry  aud  prose.  Her  poems  have  constant- 
ly appeared  in  some  of  the  leading- magazines. 
Mrs.  Webster  resides  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 

EXTRACT. 

»'  Who  is  my  neighbor?    Not  the  one 

Who  best  may  please  my  foolish  heart; 
Nor  yet  the  wise  and  good  alone 

Who  in  my  love  and  joy  bear  part. 
Perchance  the  poor,  the  low,  or  vile 

My  steps  may  pass  aud  kindness  need; 
Such  is  my  neighbor  as  myself  to  love, 

The  naked  clothe,  the  hungry  feed. 


m 


OUR  DEPARTED  HEROES. 

Not  in  the  molderiug  ground  below. 

Do  our  dead  heroes  lie; 
But  in  the  glowing  spirit-land 

Whei'e  they  can  never  die. 
The  flowers  we  drop,  the  tears  we  shed. 

Memorials  of  our  lost. 
Bring  sadly  to  our  burdened  hearts 

Their  fearful  price  and  cost. 
But,  slain  in  freedom's  holy  cause 

We  may  not  mourn  their  loss; 


For  not  a  good  of  precious  worth 

Has  been  without  its  cross. 
The  freedom  which  the  black  man  shares 

Will  yet  be  given  all; 
And  male  and  female.  Gentile,  Jew, 
Respond  to  freedom's  call. 


MRS.  SARAH  S.CONVERSE. 

Born:  Corinth,  Vt.,  1835. 
In  1857  this  lady  was  married  to  Hon.  P.  M. 
Converse  of  Lj^me,  N.  H.,  where  she  has  ever 
since  resided.  Mrs.  Converse  has  written  for 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  still  contributes  to  the  Boston  Morning 
Star,  and  other  prominent  publications. 

CONTENTMENT. 
If  with  the  lowest  station. 

The  heart  contented  be, 
Could  happiness  be  added 

By  wealth  of  land  or  sea? 
Than  blest  contentment  in  the  breast. 
Can  mortal  here  know  sweeter  rest? 
The  poor  man  with  this  jewel. 

Views  with  most  sweet  delight, 
Earth's  thousand  varied  beauties. 

That  daily  greet  the  sight. 
And  blesses  God  with  sunny  face. 
His  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  place. 
He  calls  his  home  an  Eden, — 

Adores  the  God  who  reigns. 
Nor  knows  the  sting  of  envy. 

But  joys  in  others'  gains; 
Of  beauteous  things  his  eyes  may  see, 
He  claims  all  these  were  made  for  me. 
Yet  wealth,  with  few  exceptions. 

From  man  this  treasure  steals. 
Draws  from  life's  cup  the  elixir. 

And  spring  of  love  congeals; 
Self-love  and  hate  being  the  evil  eye 
That  darkens  all  of  earth  and  sky. 
O,  great  the  curse  that  follows 

Increase  of  shining  ore. 
When  that  within  the  bosom, 

Begets  a  thirst  for  more. 
To  kindle  rivalry  and  strife. 

And  wither  up  the  blooms  of  life. 
Wealth  may  give  place  and  power,— 

Let  who  will  for  it  pine. 
And  heaven  bestows  its  honors. 

On  other  heads  than  mine,— 
I  ask  no  idol  to  control 
And  sap  the  warm  currents  of  the  soul. 
B-,it  grant  me,  O  Most  Holy, 

The  bliss  contentment  brings, 
And  let  me  taste  the  blessing 

Of  joy  in  humblest  things, 
And  prove  how  glorious  to  possess 
Contentment  sweet  with  godliness. 
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WILLIAM    PEBERDY. 

Born  :  England,  July  13, 1860. 
Mr.  Peberdy  Is  now  a  resident  of  Middletown 

Conn.,  where  he  follows  tlie  oceuivitinn  of  nn 


WILLIAM  PEBERDY. 

engineer.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
press  since  his  youth.  He  was  married  in 
1884  to  Miss  Belle  M.  Patrick,  of  Gorham,  Me. 


AN  AGED  MAN, 
Old  man,  of  hoary  years  and  age. 

Late  falling  of  its  bloom. 
Thy  history  marks  the  warrior's  page 

And  shares  its  honored  doom. 
Thy  traveling  days  are  nearly  o'er. 

And  far  advanced  the  day 
When  thou  shalt  be  to  work  to  more ; 

But  silent  death  shall  say. 
Come  lay  thee  down,  thou  weary  one, 

My  shoulders  broad  and  square 
Shall  bear  thee  off,  thy  duties  done, 

Thy  days  should  end  in  prayer. 
The  part  ye  have  chose  from  the  chalice  of 

Hath  carried  thee  well  to  the  last; 
Hard  frozen  and  frosty,  thy  season  of  strife, 

Now  bleak  blows  its  wintrly  blast,        [head, 
Such  numbers  of  seasons  hath  changed  thine 

Ne'er  again  shall  we  see  its  bright  glow; 
All  fairness  has  gone,  and  all  traces  have  fled 

And  left  it  as  white  as  the  snow. 
Those  long  deep  lines  across  thy  brow. 

Designs  of  anxious  care. 
Bespeaks  that  it  hath  made  a  blow. 


[life 


Which  left  impression  there. 
Thy  tottering  steps  old  age  proclaims 

She's  master  of  her  will. 
And  toward  the  tomb  she  guides  her  reins, 

Where  death  shall  make  thee  still. 
Then  laid  at  last  within  the  tomb, 

That  churchyard's  quiet  bed, 
Where  leaves  will  drop  and  daises  bloom 

As  though  thou  were  not  dead. 
And  all  the  world  will  still  pursue 

Every  motion  as  before, 
Feeling  not  the  loss  of  you, 

Because  thou  art  not  with  us  more. 
Prepare,  or  yet  the  breeze  of  June, 

Or  one  bright  ray  from  that  great  zone 
May  mark  the  mantle  of  our  tomb, 

Or  glance  upon  a  new  laid  stone 
That  bears  thy  name  or  scores  our  years. 

The  nightly  shades  which  o'er  us  waves, 
Unnerved  the  stranger,  breeds  his  fears; 

Such  lonely  sentinels  of  our  graves. 


THE  FOREST  GLADE. 
Warble,  dear  bird,  with  thy  notes  to  the  sky, 
This  place  is  a  home  for  thy  kind ; 
Thy  songs  are  so  cheery.    Oh,  where  were  ye 

taughfi' 
Is  thy  teacher  still  living?    Can  thy  lessons  be 
bought? 
Or  is  it  a  song  of  thy  mind? 
I  know  not  a  place  that  is  lovely  as  this, 
On  my  memory  impress  it  with  love ; 
Oh,  find  me  the  builder,  and  say  when  his 

birth. 
Are  there  any  more  places  so  like  this  on 

earth? 
Or  a  scene  that  has  fell  from  above. 
What  photo  could  picture,  what  colors  can 

paint. 
With  impressions  that  make  such  a  bliss ; 
Oh,  could  I  but  model  thy  looks  with  a  pen. 
What  art  would  exceed  or  price  buy  such  a 
gem. 
With  a  radiance  so  charming  as  this? 
The  sun  is  now  setting  so  low  in  the  west. 
Each  plant  in  itself  doth  proclaim; 
To  separate  one  from  its  friend  I  could  ne'er, 
Yet  each  one  to  my  heart  1  will  cherish  as 
dear, 
I  must  then,  for  want  of  a  name. 
Does  it  not  in  itself  quite  proclaim  what  it  is? 
For  the  Nightingale's  song  I  can  hear. 
Its  soft  silvery  voice  re-echoes  the  hill. 
And  then  in  a  moment,  again  it  is  still. 

My  footsteps  hath  filled  it  with  fear. 
Such  salubrious  air  with  its  soft  balmy  breeze. 
While  silently  glides  thro'  the  dell,  [glade. 
The  stream  with  a  swiftness  that  adds  to  the 
And  the  fine  silver  shadows  streak  thro'  in 
the  shade 
Over  courses  it  travels  so  well. 
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JOHN  HARVEY  BENNER. 

Born  :  Fort  Jefferson,  Ohio,  Sept.  6, 1865. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Benner  have  appeared  in 
the  Cnion  City  Eagle,  and  the  local  press  gen- 


JOH^    llAKVEl    BEANER. 

erally.    He  follows  the  occupatiou  of  teach- 
ing- in  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

THE  GIRL  I  LOVE. 
I  can  not  help  but  like  her. 

For  she  is  so  kind  to  me. 
So  I  hold  no  friend  above  her. 

And  I  strive  her  love  to  be. 
It  is  the  greatest  pleasure 

For  me  to  sit  by  her  side. 
For  she  is  the  dearest  treasure 

That  upon  this  earth  resides. 
For  lier  I  always  labor  — 

All  the  hours  of  night  and  day; 
Yes  I  seek  the  friendly  ladj- 

That  from  me  did  never  stray. 
Of  her  I"m  always  learning  — 

For  her  words  are  kind  to  me; 
Yes  my  heart  is  ever  j'earning 

For  the  lady  that  loves  me. 
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LYDIA  DAVIS  THOMSON 

Bohn:  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  1844. 
This  lady  has  resided  in  her  native  state  at 
Byfield  since  a  child.    She  has  published  some 
two    hundred   poems,    besides    contributing 
stories,  essays  and  other  articles  to  various 


publications.  Miss  Thomson  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  current  events  of  this  pro- 
gressive age. 


IDLE  HOURS. 

Tell  me  ye  winds  that  wander  here, 
From  out  the  Southland's  spicy  bowers. 
What  roving  sprite  pervades  the  hours  — 
These  gladdest  days  of  all  the  year 
She  comes  o'er  flowery  vale  and  hill. 
With  lightsome  step,  unseen,  unheard. 
And  gives  new  song  to  brook  and  bird. 
New  laughter  to  the  rippling  rill. 
She  sends  a  warm  thrill  through  the  air, 
And  bids  the  rose  and  lily  bloom, 
Emittent  of  their  sweet  perfume. 
Which  ye  dear  winds  waft  everwhere. 
And  like  nepenthe's  fabled  charms, 
That  graced  the  myths  of  long  ago, 
She  makes  us  idle,  languid  grow. 
And  sweetly  woos  us  to  her  arms. 
She  bids  us  hide  our  dusty  books. 
And  leave  "  dull  care"  at  ebbing-tide; 
And  wander  with  her  far  and  wide, 
By  blooming  meads  and  singing  brooks. 
What  is  it  brings  this  blessed  boon, 
With  light  and  mirth  and  perfume  blent. 
Of  rest  and  joy  and  sweet  content,— 
If  not  the  smiling,  fragant  June! 


ON  THE  SHORE. 
A  peace  all  undefined  steals  over  me: 

A  quiet  like  the  calm  September  day; 
As  lazily  by  the  never-resting  sea, 

I  idly  while  an  idle  hour  away. 
And  dreamily  list  the  music  of  their  roar 
As  roll  on  roll  her  breakers  sweep  the  shore. 
Aye,  grander,  far,  than  earth  hath  ever  heard 
From  organ,  pipe,  or  distant  rolling  drum; 
Sweeter  than    wind-kissed   harp    or   singing 
'3ir<i  [come,- 

The  mingling  tones   that   from   old   Ocean 
Here,  sad  and  sweet,   and  grave,   and   deep, 

and  strong. 
Earth's  music  blends  in  one  harmonious  song. 
Oh,  restless,  moaning,  ..  many  sounding  sea," 

I  may  not  breathe  to  eager  listening  ears, ' 
The  grander  thoughts  thy  grandeur  brings  to 
me; 
Nor  sadder   ones,    that   bring   the    sadder 
tears. 
As  now  thy  stronger  tones  more  quiet  grow, 
While  from  the  strand  thy  waves  receding  go. 
But,  while  I  silent  muse,  may  silent  pray 
That  henceforth,  all   earth's  devious  shore 
along. 
Though  good  or  ill  betide  me  on  my  way. 
My  life  like  thine  be   sweet,  and  brave',  and 
strong. 
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MARY  LEONARD. 

Born  :  Smyrna,  N.Y.,  1860. 
This  lady  has  written  for  the  Chicago  and  De- 
troit papers  poems,  sketches  and  stories ;  and 
has  contributed  to  the  Chicago  Current, 
Century  Magazine  and  Peterson's.  She  fol- 
lows the  profession  of  teaching,  and  resides  at 
Union  City,  Mich. 
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CIVILIZATION. 
God  made  the  world  and  set  it  to  swing  in  its 

orbit  wide, 
And  the  creatures  of  life  He  evoked  from  soil 

and  from  ocean  tide. 
Free,  and  glad  and  tameless,  unhampered  by 

blessing  or  ban, 
And  last  of  all  as  His  final  work  He  made  the 

creature  Man. 

Clothed  in  the  savage  nature  that  the  Father 

hath  called  "good," 
With  the  marks  of  the  Forming  Fingers  still 

on  his  brow  he  stood. 
King  of  the  brutes  around  him  by  force  of  his 

overstrength. 
Brother  of  wind,  and   sunshine  and   kin  of 

the  sod  at  length. 
Giant  was  he  in  stature,  saA^agely  simple  of 

mind. 
The  eagles  bowed  before  him  and  the  great 

beasts  knew  their  kind. 
Mighty   and    hot   were  his    passions,  love  — 

kindled  to  endure, 
And  his  heart  was  pure,  as  the  waters  of  the 

deep  sea  are  pure. 
Strong  in  his  great  knowledge,  grandly  con- 
tent with  life. 
His  were  the  thunderous  ventures  of  forest 

feud  and  strife ; 
The  moon  was  his  night-time  warder,  his  lan- 
terns were  the  stars, 
The  sky  Avas  the  sky  unto  him,  he  cared  not 

to  pierce  its  bars. 
Such  was  man  as  God  made  him !  Such  was 

the  savage  king. 
Whom  He  set  in  natural  empire  o'er  every 

living  thing. 
What  is  this  that  the  Ages  in  their   friction 

have  evoked? 
This,  in  concentric  garments  of  a  thousand 

falsehoods  cloaked? 
Sordid,  specious,  eager  in  the  silent  rapine  of 

peace, 
Is  this  the  man  at  whose  advent   God   bade 

creation  cease? 
Drunk  with  a  little   knowledge,    after   long 

times  of  strife. 
He  has  gained  a  few  small  secrets  and  broken 

the  locks  of  life; 


He  has  forced  the  gates  of  Nature  and  enter- 
ed her  temple  dim, 

And  the  refiex  of  her  auger  has  dwarfed  and 
blinded  him. 

He  has  bound  the  earth  with  railways,  as  in 

a  net  of  steel; 
He  has  stemmed  the  unknown  oceans  with  an 

adventurous  keel; 
He  has  shorn  the  hills  of  their   forests,  from 

farthest  north  to  south; 
He  has  drained  the  streams  at  their  fountains 

and  fevered  the  world  with  drouth. 

He  has  gashed  the  breast  of  Nature  and  stolen 
her  shining  ores. 

He  has  reared  his  sootiest  cities  upon  her  fair- 
est shores ; 

He  has  drawn  from  the  clouds  their  lightning, 
and  read  the  text  of  the  sod ; 

He  has  counted  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  he 
says  "There  is  no  God!" 

Such  is  the  full  self-rounding  of  the  Father's 

noble  plan  — 
For  the  boast  of  Civilization  is,  the  evolution 

of  Man. 
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JENNIE  SHIELDS  JUDSON. 

Born:  Paris.  Illinois. 
Since  1882  this  lady  has  written  both  prose 
and  verse,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Conti- 
nent, Chicago  Current,  Literarj^  Life,  Bel- 
ford's  Monthly,  Wide  Awake  and  various  oth- 
er publications.  Miss  Judson  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  her  native  place. 


EYES  VERSUS  LIPS. 
My  lady's  lips,  so  curved,  so  soft. 

Have  dealt  to  me  a  cruel  "No;" 
Now  shall  I,  thus  denied  and  scoffed, 

From  out  her  beauteous  presence  go? 
Not  so  — Proud  lips,  your  lovely  scorn 
Within  my  breast  shall  plant  no  thorn. 
Till  deep  I've  gazed  'neath  lashes  black 

Which  hid  her  wondrous  eyes  from  me. 
And  in  response  there  fJashes  back 

A  glance,  which  shall  my  answer  be. 
Curved  bows  are  lips  whence  arrows  fly 

To  wound,  to  rend,  mayhap  to  slay ; 
Deep  wells  are  eyes  where  truth  does  lie  — 

They  will  to  me  her  heart  betray. 
Dark,  tender  eyes,  your  light  denies 
The  proud  lips'  curve.    Ah,  rapture  lies 

Within  those  pure,  clear  depths  for  me. 
Nor  snowy  lid,  nor  jetty  lash 
Can  longer  hide  the  flow  and  flash 

Of  Love's  tide  welling  full  and  free. 
Red  lips,  to  haughty  mocking  lent, 
Kisses  shall  be  your  punishment. 
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BYRON  T.  KING. 

Born:  Portland,  Me,,  April  15, 1856. 
Commencing  life  as  a  bundle  boy  iu  a  dry 
goods  store,  young'  Kiug'  soon  became  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  popular  dry-goods 
clerk  In  his  native  city.  In  1871  he  went  to 
Boston,  where  lie  beeame  one  of  the  highest 
salaried  men  in  the  trade.  But  he  would  see  the 
world,  and  in  1875  he  started  on  a  trip  around 
the  world;  in  four  years  he  had  traveled  in 
Africa,  China,  India,  Japan  and  the  continent 


BYRON  T.  KING. 

of  Europe.  In  1879  Mr.  King-  returned  to  this 
country  and  settled  down  to  business  as  a 
successful  dry-g-oods  merchant  in  Spring-field, 
Mo.  He  retired  from  that  business  in  1889,  as 
the  Scott  Investment  Company,  one  of  the 
larg-est  corporations  in  the  southwest,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president  and  g-eneral  man- 
ager, requires  the  g-reater  part  of  his  time. 
Since  1868  various  poems  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Kingliave  appeared  in  the  periodical  press, 
and  he  lias  also  contributed  letters  of  travel 
in  Spain  and  Portug-al  and  other  countries. 

LIFE'S  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE. 
Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing. 

Lies  the  secret  source  of  being. 
And  the  soul,  with  trutli  agreeing. 

Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds; 
For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
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And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment 
Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 
Nature  is  our  common  mother. 

Every  living  man  our  brother; 
Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other, 

Not  to  meet  the  law's  behests. 
But  because  through  cheerful  giving 

We  shall  learn  the  art  of  living; 
And  to  live  and  serve  is  best. 
Life  is  more  than  what  man  fancies! 

Not  a  game  of  idle  chances; 
But  it  steadily  advances 

Up  the  rugged  heights  of  time. 
Till  each  complex  web  of  trouble. 

Every  sad  heart's  broken  bubble, 
Hath  a  meaning  most  sublime. 
More  religion,  less  profession ! 

More  firmness,  less  concession ; 
More  of  freedom,  less  oppression, 

In  the  church  and  in  the  state: 
More  of  life  and  less  of  fashion. 

More  of  love  and  less  of  passion  — 
That  will  make  us  good  and  great. 
When  true  hearts,  divinely  gifted. 

From  the  chaff  of  error  sifted. 
On  their  crosses  are  uplifted. 

Shall  the  world  most  clearly  see 
That  earth's  greatest  time  of  trial 

Calls  for  holy  self-denial. 
Calls  on  men  to  do  and  be. 
But  forever  and  forever. 

Let  it  be  the  soul's  endeavor 
Love  from  hatred  to  discover; 

And  in  whatso'er  we  do. 
Won  by  love's  eternal  beauty 

To  our  highest  sense  of  duty. 
Evermore  be  firm  and  true. 


MRS.  LAURA  A.  RANDALL. 

Born:  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  May  7, 1847. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1865   to  Dr.  C.  L. 
Randall,  and  still  resides  in  her  native  state 
at  Dansville.    Her  poems  have  appeared  quite 
extensivelj'  in  the  local  press. 

FLOWERS. 
Another  season  is  coming. 

Swift  passes  the  fleeting  hours; 
Coming  with  golden  sunshine. 

And  its  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers. 
As  stars  light  the  glorious  heavens, 

Flowers  gem  and  beautify  earth ; 
We  thank  the  bountiful  Giver, 

For  their  fragrance,  beautj-  and  worth. 
O  flowers,  sweet  flowers  in  your  brightness. 

Ye  comfort  and  gladden  our  heart. 
And  help  us  along  in  onr  life  work 

To  act  nobler  and  better  our  part. 
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MRS.  Lx\URA  0.  HAWK. 

BORX:  Franklin,  III.,  March  3, 1853. 
This  lady  has  written  both   prose  and  verse 
for  the  St.  Louis   Clirijtian,   Chicago  Blade. 


MR*.  LAURA  O.   HAWK. 

Shelton's  Weekly,  and  the  periodical  press 
g-enerally.  She  was  married  in  1887  to  J.  M. 
Hawk  of  Niantic,  where  she  now  resides. 

MY  DREAM. 

I'm  sitting  alone  in  the  gloaming. 

And  my  fancies  go  wandering  out: 
Through  the  "  beautiful  city  "  I'm  roaming  — 

The  city  John  tells  us  about. 
I  heiir  the  "  great  voice  out  of  heaven," 

I  see  the  broad  gate  open  wide. 
At  Christ  in  his  infinite  mercy 

Calls  the  weary  of  earth  to  His  side. 
I  see  the  dear  hand  of  the  Savior 

The  swift-falling  tears  wipe  away. 
And  smiles  of  contentment  and  rapture 

Comes  over  each  glad  face  to  stay. 
For  sorrow  and  death,  pain  and  crying 

Are  gone,  never  more  to  return. 
Arrayed  in  white  robes  of  great  beauty. 

They  gladly  of  "  all  things  new  "  learn. 
Now  sadly  the  streets  I'm  retracing  — 

The  beautiful  streets  of  pure  gold. 
And  out  at  the  " pearly  gate's"  portal 

I  pass  to  earth's  region  so  cold,— 
Back  into  my  room  to  my  table. 

And  sit  down  to  write  of  my  dream. 
O,  God,  when  life's  heartaches  are  over. 

May  I,  too,  have  Christ  for  my  theme. 


ELVA  BRYANT. 

Born:  Monroe,  Wis.,  Dec.  10,  1863. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Bryant  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  She 
resides  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  she  is  well 
known  and  admired  for  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. Miss  Bryant  Lived  for  three  years  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  a  fair  knowledge 
of  French  and  Spanish,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
In  person  Miss  Bryant  is  very  attractive  — 
tall  and  graceful,  with  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes. 


THE    GLOW-WORM. 

The  glorious  sun  has  shpped  away; 
The  voices  of  the  woods  are  still; 
To  light  the  deathbed  of  to-day 
Burns  one  lone  taper  on  the  hill. 

Perchance  it  is  a  fallen  star, 
That  crossed  the  heavens  all  ablaze; 
The  fragment  of  some  meteor, 
That  once  was  worthy  of  our  gaze. 

Or  it  may  be  the  glad  firefly, 
That  brilliant  blossom  of  the  night 
Choosing  upon  the  ground  to  lie. 
And  broadly  shed  his  generous  hght. 

But  better  still,  I  trust  it  is 

The  patient  Glow-worm's  constant  gleam, 

That  far  illumines  with  the  bliss 

Of  her  own,  long-enchanting  dream. 


UNKNOWN  LOSS. 
Something,  this  summer  day  my  life  has  cost, 
Something,  I  feel,  with  light  and  music  gone; 
As  though  a  friend,  I  dearly  loved,  were  lost, 
And  in  his  place  another  newly  won; 
As  though  my  ship,  so  oft  in  tempest  tossed. 
Were  stranded,   now,  but  stranded  near  its 

home. 
'Twill  bring,  I  know  not  whether  sob  or  smile. 
This  covering  o'er  of  what  I  loved  so  well 
By  fair  strange  hands  that  offer  more,  mean- 
while. 
More  than  my  soul,  through  all  its  tears,  can 

teU; 
A  wondrous  change,  that  works  with  many  a 

will. 
But  cannot  win  me  from  that  dearer  spell. 
The  spell  that  lingers    when    some   joy   has 

flown. 
The  subtile  robe  that  Happiness  had  donned. 
Before  she  sped  to  regions  still  unknown; 
The  utmost  border  of  our  Hope  beyond. 
The  breath  that  hovers  still  about  a  rose, 
When  far  afield  its  petals  all  are  blown. 
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JOHN  LAIGHT  WINCE. 

Born:  Rappahannock  Co.,  Va., Dec.  33, 1832. 
At  the  age  of  niueteen  Mr.  Wince  commenced 
to  teach  school,  and  in  1855  began  writing-  for 
the  press.  Since  that  time  he  has  written 
both  prose  and  verse  on  a  variety  of  themes, 
generally  religious,  which  have  been  publish- 
ed in  the  religious  and  secular  press.  Mr. 
Wince  was  married  in  1867  to  Sarah  Roxana 
Chaplin,  who  is  represented  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Wince  follows  agricultural  pursuits,  occa- 
sionally preaches  the  gospel,  and  resides  in 
Pierceton,  Ind. 


SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS. 

Six  thousand  years  the  tide  of  sin 

Has  spread  destruction  far  and  wide ; 
Six  thousand  years  the  world  has  been. 

To  Satan's  wicked  cause  allied. 
From  this  dark  age  to  Eden's  prime. 

The  world  has  walked  away  from  God ; 
Six  thousand  years  of  blood  and  crime. 

Have  cursed  the  earth  and  stained  the  sod. 
Six  thousand  years !    Ah,  that  will  do ! 

To  try  the  hateful  rule  of  wrong; 
Ring  out  the  old,  ring-  in  the  new. 

The  era  of  angelic  song. 
Then  glory  to  our  God  on  high ; 

Good  will  on  earth  and  peace  to  men. 
Will  swell  in  song  through  earth  and  sky. 

In  sweeter  strains,  by  far,  than  when 
The  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night. 

And  music  sweet  fell  on  their  ears. 
From  choristers  enrobed  in  light, 

And  trained  amid  the  upper  spheres. 

CONTRASTED  CREEDS. 
We  are  not  left  alone  to  guess 
Our  pathway  through  this  wilderness; 
A  light  beneath  and  overhead. 
Illumes  the  weary  path  we  tread. 
We  ask  no  heathen  Socrates, 
About  this  self,  that  thinks  and  is; 
A  Darwin  no  sure  answer  brings. 
To  satisfy  our  questionings. 
We  know  in  truth,  from  whence  we  came, 
Our  mortal  being's  end  and  aim; 
We  learned  it  from  a  book  we  love, 
W'hose  author  sits  enthroned  above. 
A  book,  which  unbelieving-  sage 
Styles  legend  of  a  childish  age; 
Imposture,  which  designing  men. 
Composed  in  distant  ages,  when 
The  sun  of  science  had  not  shed 
Its  Ught  upon  the  human  head. 
But  our  sure  confidence  is  stayed. 
On  what  the  Hebrew  prophets  said. 
We  put  the  question  —What  of  life? 
j    Is  it  a  vain  and  hopeless  strife? 
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Its  destiny,  an  endless  sleep. 

In  oblivion,  dark  and  deep? 

From  dust  we  came,  to  dust  we  turn; 

But  from  the  ashes  of  the  urn, 

A  glorious  form  shall  yet  arise. 

To  bloom  again  in  Paradise. 

As  pledge  of  this,  our  living  head 

Arose  triumphant  from  the  dead. 

The  thrilling  fact  that  he  arose. 

Was  testified  by  friends  and  I'oes. 

Then  why  reject  the  blessed  hope, 

Whose  range  of  view  has  endless  scope? 

That,  in  the  ages  yet  to  be. 

The  good  shall  taste  and  hear  and  see. 

The  wondrous  scenes  of  joy  and  bliss, 

In  a  lovelier  world  than  this? 

To  love  indeed  is  happiness. 

For  love  has  power  on  earth  to  bless, 

But  only  as  it  flows  in  deeds. 

To  meet  the  cry  of  human  needs. 

Be  this  the  rule  and  this  the  test. 

Then  put  the  question  — Who  loved  best? 

Both  saint  and  infidel,  I  ween. 

Would  give  reply  —  The  Nazarene ! 

Against  whose  name  no  sin  is  set. 

From  Bethlehem  to  Olivet. 

For  here  is  love  exemplified. 

In  life  and  in  the  death  he  died. 

He  satisfies  our  deepest  quest. 

Concerning  the  eternal  rest; 

And  what  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

Beyond  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

No  solace  in  the  skeptic's  creed. 

Can  bind  the  wounded  hearts  that  bleed; 

Nor  smooth  the  thorny  way  to  death, 

Down  to  the  last  expiring  breath ; 

Nor  comfort  give  to  weeping  friend. 

Who  shall  above  the  dying  bend : 

Like  word  of  Christ,  so  grand  and  sweet. 

That  death-dissevered  friends  shall  meet. 

Where  painful  partings  come  no  more. 

On  Canaan's  fair  and  deathless  shore. 


MRS.  SARAH  R.  WINCE. 

Born:  Collamer,  Ind.,  Feb  10, 1838. 
This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Chap- 
lin, now  of  Plj'mouth,  Ind.,  who  has  gained 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  is  represent- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  work.  She  was  married 
in  186"  to  John  Laight  Wince,  who  has  also 
been  given  a  place  in  this  work.  Since  1857 
Mrs.  Wince  has  written  poems  quite  exten- 
sively for  the  periodical  press,  which  have 
been  well  and  favorably  received.  Prior  to 
her  marriage  she  successfully  taught  school. 
The  only  child  of  Jlrs.  Wince  died  in  infancy. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  HOUR. 

O  let  the  surging  seas  gi'ow  calm. 
Dear  countrymen  of  ours! 
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Sow  •n-ide  the  healing-  seeds  of  balm. 

And  plant  the  deathless  flowers. 
For  tide  of  partj- -strife  has  long 

Swept  o'er  our  precious  things; 
Half  hushed  the  tender  words  of  song, 

And  strained  her  drooping  wings. 
Andlove  and  hope  of  ancient  years 

Are  sinking  'ueath  her  waves. 
While  dark  ambition  flings  our  seers 

In  bribery's  nameless  graves. 
But  vain  we  lift  our  anguished  cry. 

The  sea  will  not  be  still ; 
No  clay  is  there  for  blinded  eye. 

No  chain  for  demon  will ! 
When,  country  mine,  shall  man  be  found 

With  strength  for  these  dark  days. 
Who,  with  our  tangled  skeins  unwound. 

Shall  win  our  meed  of  praise? 
Who,  true  and  brave  and  heaven-taught, 

Shall  rule  the  hordes  of  wrong? 
And  turn  to  safer  grooves  of  thought, 

The  swift  pens  of  the  strong? 

EXPECTANT. 
I  sit  by  my  window,  and  listen. 

While  the  mists  of  the  morning  go  by. 
To  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  footsteps; 

To  meet  the  bright  glance  of  his  eye : 
And  day  after  daj-,  as  the  noontide 

Is  marked,  on  the  sill  of  the  door;  — 
While  the  tired  men  rest  in  the  shadows, 

And  the  little  ones  play  on  the  floor. 
I  list  for  the  sound  of  his  chariot; 

I  wait  for  the  light  of  his  smile; 
For  the  coming  in  glory  of  him. 

Who  tarrieth  the  little  while. 
I  sit  on  the  door-step  at  evening;  — 

A  maiden  is  singing  below;  — 
I  hear  the  sweet  laughter  of  children, 

And  the  rivulet's  musical  flow. 
The  night-birds  are  trilling  the  chorus 

Of  all  the  glad  songs  of  the  day, 
And  mingled  with  these  are  the  voices 

Of  villagers  far  away: 
But  still  in  the  beautiful  gloaming. 

My  eyes  are  gazing  afar. 
To  note  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising 

Of  Bethlehem's  magical  star. 
The  star  that  dancing  before  him. 

Shall  herald  the  hope  of  the  world;  — 
Ah,  none  but  the  watchei's  will  see  it; 

The  watchers  with  banners  unfurled! 
So  1  keep  on  the  vratch  through  the  morning 

My  heart  all  alert  through  the  day; 
Lest  coming  at  noon-tide  or  mid-day. 

He  find  me  unready  and  say: 
Why  not  at  thy  post  in  the  vineyard? 

Thy  garments  are  stained  by  thy  sin ! 
Thou  canst  not  to  rapture  of  wedding. 

With  these  my  proved  virgins  come  in  I 


Thou  heard'st  not  my  voice  when  T  bade  thee. 

Go  work  at  the  forge  or  the  plow;  — 
My  bride  is  all  stainless  in  beauty; 

Unworthy,  unworthy  art  thou ! 
So  busy  with  clothing  the  needy, 

The  lamp  freshly  trimmed  in  my  room, 
I'm  watching,  and  waiting,  and  working, 

And  training  new  hands  to  the  loom. 
And  onward  with  watchers  I'm  marching. 

While  closer  the  foemau  they  press; 
My  armor  all  girded  upon  me. 

And  keeping  my  beautiful  dress. 
I  wait  for  the  glory  of  morning. 

The  change  to  unchangeable  j'outh; 
No  doubt  in  my  heart  of  the  issue. 

Twin-bound  to  fair  duty  and  truth; 
For  the  Lord  holds  the  life  of  His  children; 

Not  the  rack  nor  the  flame  can  destroy; 
Nor  danger,  nor  terror  may  move  them. 

In  light  of  eternity's  joy. 
So  I  sit  by  my  window  and  listen, 

While  the  mists  of  the  morning  go  by. 
To  catch  the  first  sound  of  His  footsteps. 

To  meet  the  bright  glance  of  His  eye. 
And  still  in  the  beautiful  gloaming. 

My  eyes  are  gazing  afar. 
To  note  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising 

Of  Bethlehem's  Magical  Star. 


MRS.  KATE  M.  GUNNELL. 

The  poem  of  The  Violin  appeared  in  Brain- 
ard's  Musical  World  and  in  numerous  other 
publications.  Mrs.  Gunnell  has  written  num- 
erous poems,  and  resides  in  Minier,  111. 

THE  VIOLIN. 
Within  that  little  case  you  lie  — 

Thy  powers  how  concealed. 
One  would  not  think  that  little  box 

Had  so  much  unrevealed; 
But  let  the  artist's  finger 

Apply  his  skillful  bow. 
And  then  from  ofif  those  tiny  strings 

Will  majestic  music  flow. 
Tliey  sit  enraptured,  all  who  hear— 

The  saddest  heart  is  soothed, 
And  by  thy  mournful  wailing  cliords 

The  lightest  heart  is  moved. 
The  human  voice  can  scarce  excel 

Thy  notes  so  clear  and  varied. 
One  half  believes  when  'neath  thy  sound. 

He's  in  the  realm  of  fairies. 
Could  I  from  off  those  magic  strings 

Draw  music  pure  and  sweet. 
My  heart  would  bound  with  silent  pride, 

My  soul's  desire  complete. 
Now  with  pride  I  look  upon  thee 

Simple  box,  and  bow,  and  string. 
Join  the  thousands  to  admire  thee. 

For  of  all  instruments  thou  artkinj 
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CHARLES   F.  MARKELL. 

Born:  Frederick,  Md., Oct.  16, 1855. 
In  1876  Charles  graduated  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  university,  Washington, 
D.  C,  his  legal  essay  receiving'  the  first  prize, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city.  He 
shortly  afterward  visited  Europe.  On  his  re- 
turn Mr.  Markell  located  at  Fort  Wayne,  lud., 
but  finding  the  climate  detrimental  to  his 
health  he  returned  to  his  native  place  in  1880, 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  MARKELL. 

where  he  has  since  been  engag-ed  in  the  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  pi'ofessiou.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  as  a  republican  to  the  Maryland  house 
of  delegates.  For  three  years  Mr.  Markell 
was  junior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Fred- 
erick Daily  and  Weekly  Times.  He  has  an  in- 
terest in  several  other  enterprises,  notably 
that  of  the  Asbestos  mines  and  also  the  Union 
Foundries. 


TO-NIGHT. 
Could  I  but  die  to-night 

Wliile  yet  my  lips  thy  kisses  warm; 
While  beats  my  heart  against  thine  own 

As  storm-bird  rides  the  storm: 
Could  I  but  die  to-niglit 

While  yet  breathes  soft  thy  gentle  lireath 
"  T  love  thee;"  gladly  would  I  hail 

The  sweet  advent  of  death. 
Could  I  but  die  to-niglit 


Ere  yet  my  trusting  heart  has  found 
The  pain  of  the  soul-entering  iron. 

Or  felt  the  arrow's  Mound. 
Could  I  but  die  to-night 

Ere  yet  my  throbbing  breast  has  known 
The  frailty  of  woman's  love. 

The  anguish  of  my  own. 
Could  I  but  die  to-night 

Ere  fades  this  rapturous  dream  too  soon. 
While  life  is  flushed  with  hallowed  light 

That  dims  the  rays  of  noon. 
Could  I  but  die  to-night 

While  yet  I  feel  thy  heart-blood  leap 
For  me,  how  gladly  would  I  go: 

How  sweetly  would  I  sleep. 
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SLEEPING. 

The  white-winged  messenger  has  come 

To  whisper  with  a  voice  as  soft 

As  measures  of  the  symphony 

With  which  his  holy  home  abounds. 

That  she,  whose  whiteness  here  below 

Was  purer  than  the  hill-side  snow, 

Must  glisten  soon  'neath  that  sunbeam 

Celestial,  that  forever  gilds 

The  bright  hill-sides  of  paradise: 

And  that  the  lily,  pure,  that  bloomed 

Upon  savannas  dark  and  dank. 

Soon  of  elysian  dews  will  drink, 

And  shed  its  perfume  'round  the  throne 

Of  Him  who  gave  the  flower  life. 

Deep  in  unstartled  chambers  now 

She  sleeps;  and  o'er  her  bosom,  void. 

Perpetual  vigil  angels  keep; 

While  echoes,  ringing  through  the  tomb, 

The  name  she  loved  in  life  repeat. 

Each  flower  on  her  grassy  grave. 

That  bows  its  head  to  matin  dews 

And  sheds  its  richest  plentitude 

Of  thanks  in  silent  perfumed  prayer, 

Breathes  also  in  that  prayer  a  name ; 

And  breathes  it  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Until  the  breath  and  name  have  swept 

By  softest  winds  that  kissed  the  bud 

To  seas  of  heavenly  song  above. 

A  name  she  loved  in  life;  how  oft 

The  lips  now  stricken  by  the  hand 

That  also  bade  the  heart-throbs  cease, 

And  still  itself  in  endless  rest. 

Told  with  it  in  their  fondest  way 

The  love  and  gratitude  she  felt. 

Her  sister's  name.    One  who  now  stands 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  beck 

With  straining  ej-e  and  yearning  heart: 

Who  hears  the  song  the  flowers  breathe. 

And  from  the  glorious  symphony 

Of  angels'  voices  high  al)ove 

Discerns  the  song  her  dear  dead  sings. 

And  longs  to  answer  back  again. 
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SUNSET  OP  THE  HEART. 
The  ghostly  shadows  softly  shift 

Across  the  russet  lawns. 
Fond  mem'ries  of  departed  friends 

And  friendships  lost  and  gone. 
The  ferns  of  hope,  with  folding  leaf. 

Close  to  the  gathering  dew  — 
The  dew  of  cold  adversity 

That  chills  them  through  and  through. 

The  trailing  vines  of  tender  love. 

With  trembling  tendrils  torn. 
Still  clasp  the  idol  of  their  lives. 

Though  winds  of  blighting  scorn 
Wrest  them  away  with  with'ring  blast 

And  rend  with  cruel  breath, 
While  hoar-frosts  of  ingratitude. 

Bite  them  to  bitter  death. 

The  rivulets  of  childhood's  dreams 

Have  lulled  themselves  to  rest; 
The  violets  of  innocence 

Turn  down  each  painted  breast. 
Bright  fancy's  birds  with  wearied  wing, 

Rest  on  the  drooping  boughs 
And  listen  to  the  rustling  leaves 

Of  long  forgotten  vows. 

The  blackened  crags  and  time-seared  rocks 

Of  passions  bold  and  free, 
Are  shrouded  in  a  robe  of  moss, — 

The  moss  of  charity. 
The  mountains  dark  of  grief  and  toil 

Fade  with  the  paling  ray. 
And  mingling  with  the  falling  shades. 

Steal  one  by  one  away. 

Calm  resignation's  quiet  lake 

Glows  'neath  the  sinking  sun, 
And  breathes  its  purl  of  holy  prayer. 

Ere  yet  the  day  is  done ; 
Soft  clouds  of  mercy,  pui-e  and  white, 

Rise  o'er  the  gilded  zone. 
To  miror  back  the  dying  light,— 

The  warmth  of  life  is  gone. 

Just  where  the  molten  flres  have  fled 

And  left  their  gold  behind, 
There  comes  a  voice  divinely  sweet. 

Like  music  of  the  wind. 
That  bids  each  passion,  grief  and  joy, 

Each  hope,  each  love  depart 
And  pass  into  forgetf ulness, — 

'Tis  sunset  of  the  heart. 


MONOCACY. 

Monocacy,  loved,  fair  nymph  of  the  wood, 
Catoctin's  own  far-wandering  child; 

Oh  soft  is  thy  name,  yet  softer  thy  flood. 
And  mellowed  thy  music  and  wild. 

Not  as  Potomac,  whose  historic  fame 
Forever  oblivion  bars. 


Nor  fair  Shenandoah,  whose  musical  name 
In  Indian  is  "  Child  of  the  stars," 

Art  thou  ever  sung  immortal  in  verse 
Where  painters  and  bards  love  to  dream, 

Yet  better  by  far,  unknown  in  thy  course, 
I  love  thee  my  own  mountain  stream. 

My  heart  is  a  river  sullen  and  deep. 

Whose  glad  song  was  stilled  long  ago: 
Upon  its  dark  crest  the  moons  never  sleep. 

Nor  fair  flowers  gladden  its  flow. 
No  ripple  of  hope  its  bosom  awakes. 

No  soft  purl  of  praj'er  its  sad  tides; 
Lilies  of  dreams  have  forsaken  its  lakes, 

And  bright  birds  of  fancy  its  sides. 
But  sometimes  the  shades  of  friends  that  are 
gone. 

As  twilight,  half  light  up  the  gloom; 
And  thus  it  will  flow  forever  and  on 

Till  its  waves  are  lost  in  the  tomb. 


MRS.  ELLEN   F.  LINCOLN. 

Born:  Portland,  Me.,  April  21, 1833. 
Since  her  marriage  in  1863  to  Dr.  John  D. 
Lincoln,  this  lady  has  resided  in  Brunswick, 
Me.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Congregationalist,  Youth's  Companion,  Port- 
land Transcript  and  other  publications,  and 
she  is  represented  in  the  Poets  of  Maine. 


HER  STORY. 
Only  a  little  thread  of  gold. 

Running  her  whole  life  through, 
So  plainly  she  could  see  it  here. 
Then  lost  awhile  could  trace  it  there. 

As  it  came  again  in  view. 

Only  a  little  rill  of  love. 

That  watered  her  dusty  way. 
But  the  meagre  draught  though  sweet  to  sip. 
And  quaffed  with  an  eager  thirsting  lip. 

Could  not  that  thirst  allay. 

Only  a  bright  and  buoyant  hope. 

That  could  not  be  i-epressed, 
But  it  hfted  at  once  her  -weight  of  care. 
It  made  of  her  desert  a  gay  par  terre. 

And  her  secret  was  unguessed. 

For  none  might  know  that  hidden  fount. 

Of  joy  within  her  heart. 
There  are  dreams  to  which  we  fondly  cling, 
And  flowers  too  frail  for  blossoming-. 

Of  our  very  lives  a  part. 

Her  busy  days  at  last  were  done. 

And  the  weary  feet  had  rest, 
The  thread  of  gold  had  all  been  spun ; 
The  little  rlU  had  ceased  to  run. 

And  the  hope  died  unconfessed. 
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GEORGIE  LEE  BRUCE. 

Born  :  Marshall,  Texas,  June,  1868. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Bruce  have  appeared  in 
tlie  press  of  California   and  Texas,  in  which 
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latter  state  she  still  resides  in  her  native  town. 
Her  poems  have  generally  appeared  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Edith  Dexter. 


REGRET. 
A  lonely,  dreary  verse  of  sadness  — 
A  memory  of  long--past  gladness, 
That  haunts  the  heart  and  weary  brain. 
And  calls  to  life  forgotten  pain. 
A  feeling  that  the  heart  knows  well. 
And  only  sorrow  to  the  soul  can  telT; 
Memories  that  it  were  better  to  forget. 
That  is  what  we  call  regret. 

O'er  our  life  its  shadows  cast, 

And  will  remain  while  life  shall  last; 

From  the  past  it  brings  us  withered  flowers 

That  recall  to  memory  happier  hours. 

It  robs  our  joys  of  their  liglit  and  beauty. 

And  brings  to  mind  forgotten  duty, 

It  bids  the  shadow  of  each  hope  depart 

To  leave  all  desolate  and  lone  the  heart. 

Till  youth  is  g'one,  and  hope  is  dead 

And  every  joy  from  life  has  fled, 

Slowly  the  years  pass,  one  by  one. 

But  regret  remains  till  life  is  done. 


ARNOLD  H.  BLANKMAN. 

Born:  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y.,  Jan.  4, 1830. 
Mr.  Blankman  has  been  sailor,  cooper,  ma- 
son, carpenter,  dry  goods  clerk,  auctioneer, 
farmer  and  lumberman,  and  consequently 
has  had  a  very  varied  career.  In  1888  he  pub- 
lished The  Curse  of  Rum,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  has  had  a  wide  sale.  He  was  married 
in  1854  to  Miss  Augusta  McMuilen,  and  now 
resides  at  Alton,  N.Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  NOW. 
If  you  a  rich  harvest  would  reap  at  last, 
Wait  not  to  sow  till  the  seed-time's  past. 
Now  is  the  time;  thrust  in  the  plow: 
Now  is  the  time  —  the  Golden  Now. 

Strike,  swordsman,  strike!  'tis  seed-time  now; 
Scatter  j-our  seed,  put  in  your  plow ; 
The  seed-time  will  not  always  last; 
Scatter  your  seed  ere  the  seed-time's  past. 
Strike,  blacksmith,  strike!    while  the  iron  is 

hot. 
The  hours  fly  swift  though  "  you  heed  them 

not," 
'Tis  time  to  bring  your  plans  about. 
Ere  the  iron  is  cold,  and  the  fire  goes  out. 
Strike,  musician,  strike!  if  you  would  play     ' 
The  sweetest  chords  of  melody 
That  pour  forth  like  the  breath  of  June ; 
Strike  while  the  harp's  in  sweetest  tune. 
Strike,  swordsman,  strike !  there's  no  time  to 

waste. 
The  foe  approaches  you  in  haste; 
Strike,    swordsman,    ere    your    strength    is 

spent. 
And  the  sabre  through  your  heart  is  sent. 
Strike,  seaman,  strike !  ere  the  furious  blast 
Has  torn  the  canvas  from  the  mast; 
Strike,  seaman,  strike !  ere  the  angry  waves 
Have  buried  you  in  watery  graves. 
Strike,  oarsman,  strike !  ere  your  little  boat 
Shall  spring  a  leak  and  cease  to  float; 
Strike,  boatsman,  strike!  bend  to  your  oar. 
Ere  your  boat  goes  down  far  out  from  the 

shore. 
Strike,  reapers,  strike!  the  ripening  grain 
Cries  with  shrill  voice  for  valiant  men; 
Seed-time  is  past,  put  in  the  plow, 
Thrust  in  your  sharpened  sickle  now. 
Strike !  all  j'ou  who  in  sorrow  toil. 
Strike!  old  and  j'oung,  sons  of  the  soil; 
Strike!  rich  and  poor;  strike!  bond  and  free. 
Strike!  all;  strike  now!  for  liberty. 
Strike!  all  ye  toilers  of  the  earth; 
Strike  now  for  freedom ;  give  joy  new  birth. 
Let  the  news  go  forth  over  land  and  sea. 
Our  banner  waves:  our  land  is  free. 
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MRS.  ALICE  B.CURTIS. 

Born:  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Feb.  32, 1864. 
After  graduating-,  this  lady  taught  school 
with  success,  and  was  married  in  1886  to  Aus- 
tin Rufus  Curtis  of  Fidelity,  Ohio,  where  she 
now  resides.  In  person  Mrs.  Curtis  is  very 
attractive,  petite  in  figure,  with  wavy  brown 
hair,  and  brown  eyes,  and  Is  quite  a  singer. 
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A  PICTURE. 

There's  a  neat  little  cottage  'neath  evergreen 
trees. 

Whose  soft,  waving  branches  sweep  low 
spreading  eaves. 

And  make  music  so  sweet  that  the  wind  whisp- 
ers low. 

As  it  speeds  on  its  way  through  each  whisper- 
ing bough. 

The  sweet-scented  orchard  and  low  purling 
brook. 

The  old-fashioned  flowers  in  each  sunny  nook. 

Sweet  Williams  and  primroses,  modest  and 
fair. 

With  their  breath  of  perfume  fill  the  soft, 
balmy  air. 

The  dear,  old,  red  barn,  with  its  trimmings  of 
white. 

Stands  in  front  of  the  wheat-field,  that  golden 
and  bright 

Slopes  down  to  the  pasture  where  cows  meek- 
ly graze. 

Or  lie  'neath  the  trees  through  the  long  sum- 
mer days. 

But  this  is  not  half  of  the  picture  I  see; 

If  you'd  see  the  rest  you  must  enter  with  me 

The  wide-open  door,  where  the  sunlight 
streams  through. 

And  the  best  of  the  picture  will  open  to  view. 

There's  a  sweet,  little  woman,  whose  bright, 
silver  hair. 

Frames  softly  a  face  that  is  tender  and  fair. 

Her  eyes  take  their  color  from  the  blue  sky 
above. 

And  beam  with  the  beauty  of  heavenly  love. 

At  her  side  the  companion,  who  thro'  the  long 

years 
Has  doubled  her  joys  and  shared  all  her  tears, 
Kind,  patient,  and  loving  thro'  weal  and  thro' 

woe. 
Hand   in   hand,  heart   to   heart,  thro'  life's 

journey  they  go. 
Gathered  'round  are  the  children,  each  fond 

earnest  look, 
If  fastened  on  auntie  as  she  takes  the  good 

book. 
And  reads  o'er  again  the  sweet  story  of  old, 
Whose  beauty  and  sweetness  can  never  be 

told. 


The  picture  grows  brighter,  the  angels  are 
there. 

As  they  kneel  down  together  in  evening- 
prayer. 

And  lift  grateful  hearts  to  the  Father  above, 

For  His  manifold  blessinas  and  ne'er  ceasing 
love. 

O,  long  may  this  picture  of  beauty  remain 
lu  Sweet  Briar  Cottage  and  memory's  chain, 
And  when  time  from  the  earth  shall  the  pic- 
ture remove. 
May  the   home-group  be   found  in    Christ's 
Kingdom  of  love. 


LAURA  EVA  GRAYS. 

Born:  Macoupin  Co.,  III.,  Feb.  11, 1873. 

The  poems  of  Miss  Crays  have  appeared  in 
the  Wilber  Republican,  Omaha  Bee  and  other 
publications.  She  resides  with  her  parents 
at  Wilber,  Nebraska,  where  she  is  still  attend- 
ing school. 


FASHION'S  SLAVE  MART. 

There  are  no  chains  upon  her  wrists, 

Save  gyves  of  gold  and  amethysts; 

No  cryer's  bell  rings  out:  "Behold, 

Another  female  slave  is  sold!" 

Her  new  lord  comes  across  the  sea. 

He  bids  her  follow  him;  and  she 

Must  go,  for  those  who  bred  her,  set 

Their  hopes  upon  a  coronet ! 

'Twas  her  own  parent  took  the  block ; 

What  ho,  there !  here's  your  likely  stock  — 

She  never  did  a  lick  of  work 

Except  to  read  Debrett  and  Burke! 

"  She's  up  at  auction !  Come  who'll  buy? 

A  tidier  maid  ne'er  filled  your  eye; 

And,  faith,  she'll  fill  your  coffers,  too  — 

Come,  all  ye  princelings,  bid  and— woo! 

.'  She's  fair  to  see;  no  grief  has  laid 

Its  wrinkling  fingers  on  this  maid! 

Her  feet  have  trod  a  path  of  roses  — 

What  roue  for  her  hand  proposes? 

"  No  coarse  words  ever  shocked  her  ear. 

No  violence  provoked  her  tear; 

She's  been  brought  up  in  luxury  — 

Who  bids  the  most  her  lord  shall  be! 

"The  terms?  Just  this:  For  me  the  right 

To  kneel  and  thank  my  Lord  at  night 

That  I  have  lived  at  last  to  be 

Akin  to  the  nobility! 

"  For  her  a  title;  take  her  sir! 

You  may  curse,  beat  and  pillage  her  — 

Hvuniliate  her  as  you  will. 

She'll  be  mv  titled  daughter  still!" 
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MARY  CORDELIA  WINSETT. 

Bof?n:  Pikeville,  Texx.,  >L-VRrH  22,  l.'^iS. 
Mis-  W'lNSETT  nera>ii)n;illy  umu'tb  tlic  muse. 


MISS  CORDELIA   WIXSETT. 

She  Still  resides  with  her  parents  in  her  na- 
tive state  at  Ogden. 


TEMPERANCE  WISH. 
I  wish  I  lived  in  a  temperance  land, 

And  then  I  am  verj'  sure 
I  would  never  join  the  hand 

Of  a  drunkard,  spotted  and  impui-e. 
How  many  of  our  citizens  are  drifting- away 
Through  the  broad  gates  of  destruction 
every  day? 
All  caused  by  this  monstrous  drink. 
Which  will  cause  them  sooner  or  later  to 
sink. 
If   they    could  see  themselves   stagg-ering 
along  the  street 
Here  in  the  town  of  Dayton, 
So  drunk  they  can  hardly  creep, 
I  think  they  would  turn  from  Satan, 
And  live  better  men. 

But,  as  I  do  not  live  in  a  temperance  land, 
I  will  content  myself  mj-  saying: 

I  will  never  join  the  hand 
Of  a  man  who  has  this  failing:. 
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F.  F.SHAW. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Shaw  have  been  extensively 
published  in  the  periodical  press.    Mr.  Shaw 


resides  in  Eipley,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty  years,  and  is  a 
notary  public,  and  also  is  engaged  iu  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business. 


DECORATION  APOSTROPHE. 

Departed  Brave ! 

From  Spirit  land,  would'st  thou, 

To  our  lamentation  give  ear ! 

Here,  in  this  solemn,  sacred  place, 

Thine  ashes  rest  in  peace ! 

As  Sun  of  light  and  heat  to  rise, 

As  mag-net  to  the  pole  most  true. 

As  ebb  and  flow  at  see-saw  play. 

And  seasons  come  and  go; 

So,  grateful  hearts  alike  in  throb. 

Attuned  In  thought  and  raelodj-. 

Give  honor  to  the  name  and  memory! 
Why  this  throng-  of  people  here. 
On  every  cheek  the  trickling  tear. 
Has  mother  lost  her  darling-  son, 
Who  bravely  fought  iu  battle  won? 
Yes,  two  hillocks  side  by  side. 
The  other  was  his  father's  pride; 
And  saddest  yet,  two  others  lie, 
Beneath  the  sod  of  Southern  sky; 
Thus,  the  four  in  death  asleep, 
Give  answer  why  these  people  weep! 

Others  here  in  sorrow  bow. 
The  widow  true  to  plighted  vow. 
With  faithful  son  comes  every  day, 
At  husband's  feet  to  weep  and  pray; 
Our  orphaned  boy  has  grown  a  man. 
His  arm  protects  as  no  other  can. 
If  God  should  claim  and  from  me  take 
Our  only  son,  my  heart  must  bi-eak!' 
Here  alone  in  secluded  nook. 
At  marble  slab  by  g'lassy  brook. 
Behold  two  aged  people  stand. 
He,  with  staff  iu  palsied  hand. 
Is  reading-  slow,  each  word  must  spell. 
How  and  where  this  hero  fell; 
'Twas  at  the  battle  of  Bull  run. 
And  as  the  fight  had  just  begun. 
Amid  the  shout  and  din  of  battle. 
Of  cannon  roar  and  musket  rattle, 
This  Captain  true  at  duty's  post, 
Surrounded  by  a  valiant  host, 
Sent  this  word  along-  the  line, 
"We'll  route  them  in  ten  minutes'  time:"- 
How  soon  their  hearts  in  sorrow  filled 
Among  their  dead,  their  Captain's  killed! 
All  distinction  buried  here. 
All  dust  akin  of  dying  men; 
They  fought  and  died  for  liberty. 
Their  country's  flag  their  diadem; 
Deadly  warfare's  icy  breath. 
Brings  victory  alone  in  death, — 
We're  born  to  live,  and  live  to  die. 
And  die  to  live  witli  God  on  high! 
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ISAAC   HOOVER  JULIAN. 

Born:  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  June  19, 1823. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Julian  have  appeared  in 
the  Ladies'  Repository,  National  Era  and 
many  other  prominent  publications.  In  1851 
he  was  admitted  to  the  har.  In  1858  Mr.  Jul- 
ian boug-ht  the  Indiana  True  Republican, 
which  he  published  until  1864,  when  he  remov- 
ed to  Richmond.  In  1873  he  removed  to  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  where  he  has  published  the 
Free  Press  for  sixteen  years. 


WOODMAN'S  SONG. 
The   blast   sweeps    round   o'er    the     frozen 
ground. 
And  the  hoar-frost  glitters  in  the  sun  — 
But  I  must  away,  in  the  forest  to  stay. 
Till  the  night  comes  on    and    my   toils  are 
done; 
Till  the  night  comes  on,  through  whose  low- 
ering gloom, 
My  lattice  shall  lighten  and  welcome  me  home. 
The  tempest's  dread   scowl    appalls    not  my 
soul. 
The  chill-piercing  winds  but  brace  up  my 
frame, 
I  scorn  the  base  slave  whose  heart  dares  not 
brave 
Those  voices  which  speak  the  Omnipotenfs 
name: 
Oh !  never  may  I,  till  my  heart's  pulses  cease. 
Be  unmindful  of  Nature,  though   frowning 

her  face! 
When  the  bright  sun  again  shall  spread  life 
o'er  the  plain, 
I'll  hail  his  warm  beams  with  ecstatic  de- 
light; 
Then  the  clustering  vine  o'er  my  threshold 
shall  twine. 
And  high  in  the  air  the  gay  lark   take  his 
flight; 
The  bland  breath  of  heaven  shall  scent  the 

sweet  spot, 
And  peace  and  contentment  shall  hallow  mj- 

cot. 
Contentment  and  peace,— perfection  of  bliss! 
Oh !  give  rae  to  rest   in   your   tranquil  em- 
brace; 
True  honor  and  worth  are  forgot  upon  earth, 

I  ask  not  a  part  with  man's  pitiful  race; 
But  give  me,  aloof  from  the    base   throng  to 

rove. 
Secure  from  the  snare  which  corruption  hath 
wove ! 
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EYES  OF  LOVE. 
Oh,  there  are  felt  affections  sweet 
Full  many  in  this  scene  of  care; 
There's  bliss  where  friends  of  childhood  meet, 


And  f anc3''s  early  dreams  are  fair ; 
There's  rapture  in  the  trump  of  Fame, 

There's    pride    where    conquering   armies 
move  — 
But  vain  their  sway  beneath  the  flame 

That  sparkles  bright  in  eyes  of  love ! 

The  earth  is  beautiful  and  gay. 

Yon  firmament  is  grand  and  bright, 
Sweet  are  the  beams  of  early  day. 

And  blest  the  watches  of  the  night: 
But  nature's  every  boundless  charm 

Hath  never  yet,  commingled,  wove 
A  spell  the  heart  to  melt  and  warm, 

Like  the  etherial  glance  of  love. 
Tell  not  the  bard  a  form  like  this 

Hath  not  a  spirit  dwelling  there  — 
Say  not,  that  hopes  of  future  bliss 

Are  bubbles  fleet  of  painted  air  I 
No !  beautiful  and  clothed  in  light  — 

Fadeless  as  heaven's  own  vault  above  — 
The  soul's  supernal  influence  bright 

Dwells  in  the  blessed  eyes  of  love ! 
Far  be  from  me  those  looks  of  hate 

That  freeze  the  current  of  the  heart, — 
Fell  as  the  damned  spirit's  fate  — 

Fierce  as  the  livid  lightning's  dart! 
But,  oh,  while  life  shall  heave  mj-  breast. 

Where'er  I  rest,  where'er  I  rove, 
I  care  not,  Heaven !  to  be  more  blest 

Than  in  the  conscious  eyes  of  love! 


CHARLES  E.  MARKHAM. 

Born  :  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  April  33. 1853. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Markham  have  appeared  in 
the  periodical  press,  and  of  late  years  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Centurj-,  Scribner's 
and  other  leading  publications.  Critics  speak 
of  the  poems  of  this  writer  as  being  truly  and 
exquisitely,  poetic.  Mr.  Markham  resides  in 
Oakland,  California,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  literarj'  work. 


THE  OLD  EARTH. 

How  will  it  be  there  if  we  find  no  traces- 
There  in  the  Golden  Heaven  — if  we  find 
No  memories  of  the  old  Earth  left  behind, 
No  visions  of  familiar  forms  and  faces  — 
Reminders  of  old  voices  and  old  places? 
Yet  could  we  bear  it  if  it  should  remind? 


MIDSUMMER'S  NOON. 
Yonder  a  workman,  under  the  cool  bridge, 
Resting   at   mid-day,    watches    the  glancing 

midge. 
While  twinkling  lights  and  murmurs  of  the 

stream 
Pass  into  the  dim  fabric  of  his  dream : 
The  misty  hollows  and  the  drowsy  ridge  — 
How  like  an  airy  fantesy  they  seem! 
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WILLIAM  W,  STOCKWELL. 

Born:  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 1839. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Stockwelt  have  appeared  in 
the  Ciiiciuuati  Enquirer,  Kansas  City  Times 
and  other  papers  of  prominence.  In  1864  Mr. 
Stockwell  moved  to  Indianapolis,  lud.,  having- 
contracted  to  carry  the  mail  on  two  routes 
from  that  city.    In  the  spring-  of  1865  he  wrote 


WILLIAM  WATSON  STOCKWELL. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  George  W.  Murray, 
treating-  of  events  of  the  civil  war  and  Libby 
Prison.  In  1866  Mr.  Stockwell  removed  to 
Brown  county,  Ind.,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  township. 
During-  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  -n'ritten 
numerous  poems,  and  will  publish  his  pro- 
ductions in  book-form  at  some  f  uture"time. 
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RECONCILIATION. 
When  we  differ  from  auotlier 

Whom  we  think  to  i-ashly  err. 
We  shall  ever  act  most  wisely 

Kindly  with  him  to  confer. 
Friendly  interchang-e  of  feeling 

Fills  no  human  heart  with  guile. 
But  with  men  of  worthy  motives 

It  will  all  hearts  reconcile. 
Friendly  words  can  win  to  friendship 

Hearts  that  are  most  cold  with  hate; 
For  where  threats  can  never  enter. 

Friendly  words  can  penetrate. 


Threats  avail  mankind  but  little; 

Harsh  words  grate  upon  the  ear; 
Words  of  sympathy  and  kindness 

Mortals  soonest  bend  to  hear. 
Yes,  all  words  with  coldness  spoken 

Further  set  our  souls  apart. 
While  the  words  that  glow  with  friendship 

Bring-  us  nearer,  heart  to  heart. 
Then  remember,  ye  who  differ. 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  filled  with 
Friendly  interchange  of  feelings 

Always  tends  to  reconcile. 


suile, 


STRANGE  THINGS. 
'Tis  strang-e  that  men  of  common  sense 

Can  be  so  taken  in. 
By  drinking  at  their  own  expense. 

Of  whiskey,  rum,  and  gin. 
Which  lead  to  every  grave  offense. 

And  every  form  of  sin  — 
Since  all  should  strive  in  g-oing-  hence 

A  shining  goal  to  win. 
'Tis  strange  that  men  with  open  eyes 

Will  g-o  where  they  must  fall; 
That  men,  professing  to  be  wise, 

Can  stoop  to  things  so  small. 
The  soul  to  honor  sinks  and  dies. 

And  sorrows  dark  appall. 
When  there's  a  path  in  which  to  rise. 

Inviting  to  us  all ! 

'Tis  strange  men  choose  a  path  so  low. 

When  they  might  rise  so  high ! 
'Tis  strange  men  buy  the  cup  of  woe. 

When  joy's  free  glass  is  nigh ! 
'Tis  strange  that  men  false  colors  show. 

Since  all  disclaim  to  lie! 
'Tis  strange  that  men  can  live  as  though 

They  never  were  to  die ! 
'Tis  strange  that  while  light  paths  lead  up. 

And  dark  paths  lead  us  down ; 
While  light  will  fill  the  soul  with  hope, 

And  darkness  hope  will  drown  — 
So  many  will  in  darkness  grope. 

Who  might  enjoy  renown. 
And,  Uke  the  world's  most  favored  group, 

Wear  honor's  shining  crown. 


HOW  TO  LIVE. 
I  hold  that  all  should  strive  on  earth 

To  gain  life's  richest  treasure. 
That  which  is  of  enduring  worth. 

And  j-ields  the  purest  pleasure; 
Our  powers  of  mind  we  should  unfold  — 

Look  forward  hopeful  ever. 
And  every  day  till  we  are  old. 

Grow  strong  through  high  endeavor. 
Each  should  espouse  some  worthy  cause. 

From  duty  never  swerving. 
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Aud  shun  time's  ills  by  nature's  laws, 

Consistently  observing'. 
While  beauty,  worth  and  virtue  ought 

To  be  the  mind's  attraction, 
The  noble  deed  and  cheering  thought 

Should  fire  the  soul  to  action. 
To  live  a  true  and  useful  life. 

Should  be  the  soul's  ambition; 
Our  work  of  life  should  lessen  strife. 

And  better  man's  condition. 
What  e'er  our  cross,  from  sun  to  sun. 

We  should  most  bravely  bear  it  — 
Fame's  jeweled  crown  must  first  be  won 

Or  we  can  never  wear  it. 
The  world  professes  to  be  just; 

It  scorns  vain  pride  to  flatter. 
Yet  hath  for  souls  of  worth  and  trust, 

Brig-ht  laurel  wreaths  to  scatter. 
The  world  is  slow  in  yielding-  praise 

To  those  of  humble  station. 
But  come  at  last  the  golden  days 

Rewarding-  aspiration. 

Then  let  us  nobly  act  our  part  — 

Be  just  in  all  our  dealing-, 
Be  pure  in  mind,  be  pure  in  heart. 

And  be  refined  in  feeling. 
Yes,  if  we  would  our  lives  adorn. 

To  enter  Heaven's  bright  portal. 
Truth's  brightest  jewels  should  be  worn 

To  crown  the  soul  immortal. 


MRS.  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS. 

Born:  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1850. 
Several  stories  have  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  this  author:  Five  Mice  in  a  Mouse-Trap; 
The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto;  a  volume  of  Chil- 
dren's verses  entitled  Sketches  and  Scraps, 
and  several  other  works.  She  was  married  in 
18T1  to  Henry  Richards,  and  is  a  resident  of 
Gardiner,  Me. 

SOUVENIR. 

"  Earth,"  I  said,  "thou  hast  nothing  so  fair,— 
Poor  Earth?"  I  said,  "thou  hast  nothing  so 

dear 
As  the  face  that  is  far  away,— 
As  the  eyes  and  the  smile  T  long  for  to-day." 
Then  the  earth  in  her  summer  pride 
Flashed  a  red  sunset  far  and  wide; 
Ruby  and  gold  o'er  sea  and  land 
Glowed  as  she  waved  her  hand. 
"  Naj- !"  I  said,  "  but  how  old  thou  art  grown 
To    forget,    poor   Earth!    or   hast   thou   not 

known 
That  once  at  sunset  she  smiled  on  me? 
So  nothing-  at  sunset  now  I  see 
But  the  face  that  is  far  away,— 
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But  the  eyes  and  the  smile  I  long-  for  to-day." 
Then  the  earth  in  her  angry  mood 
Darkened  over  field  and  flood ; 
Black  cloud-billows  about  her  spread, 
Shook  her  blue  lightnings  overhead. 
"Nay!"  I  said,  "but  how  poor  aud  vain. 
Earth,  are  thy  powers  of  wind  and  rain ! 
Was  it  not  in  a  storm  she  sang  so  clear? 
So  nothing-  now  in  thy  rage  I  hear 
But  the  voice  that  is  far  away,— 
But  the  silver  tones  I  long  for  to-day." 


ANDREW  P.  BENNETT. 

Born:  Genesee  Co.,  N.Y.,  Jan.  3, 1823. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Bennett  have  appeared  in 
theOakdale    Sentinel.    Elgin   Clippings,  and 
the  local  press  generally.    He  resides  in  El- 
gin, Nebraska. 


EXTRACT. 
To  friends  of  temp'rance  I  will  say. 
Important  is  the  coming-  day. 
When  we  as  one  should  all  unite 
To  battle  for  the  cause  of  right. 
The  liquor  forces  we  must  meet, 
O'ercome,  and  cause  them  to  retreat; 
Get  prohibition  in  our  state. 
Then  liquor  evils  will  abate. 
The  ballot  is  our  battling  gun 
To  do  the  work  so  well  begun; 
Let  us  be  sure  to  vote  aright. 
Then  liquor  evils  -will  take  flight. 


JAMES  POWER  O'NEILL. 

Born  :  Ireland,  Dec.  2T,  1833. 
The  poems  of  Mr.   O'Neill  have  appeared  in 
the  Crookston  Chronicle  and  other  local  pa- 
pers.   He  is  engaged  in  farming-  and  stock 
raising  at  Crookston,  Minn. 


A  SATIRE  ON  THE  TIMES. 

The  change  unhappy  now  besets  the  times. 
So  readily  rattles  into  splayfoot  rhymes. 
The  dullest  Bavius  needs  no  tuneful  muse. 
To  turn  a  satire  to  a  needful  use. 
The  mighty  Father,  and  his  skill  we  owe 
A  countrj''s  freedom,  and  a  vanished  foe, 
'Tis  little  he  saw  the  wretch  from  Norway's 

steep, 
That  sends  Colombia  o'er  his  urn  to  weep. 
O,  sire  illustrious,  what  wonder  thy  repines. 
When  alien  avarice  thy  nation  undermines, 
When  for'n  ghouls  with  sons  recreant  vie. 
And  brazen  Trusts  the  ruling  pow'rs  defy. 
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HEXRY  ABBEY. 

Born;  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  July  11, 1843. 
His  first  book  of  verse  was  published  in  1863; 
Ballads  of  Great  Deeds  appeared  in  1ST2.  Most 
of  his  poems  iu  this  eoUectiou  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Authors  club. 


POETEY. 
And  once  I  knew  a  meditative  rose 
That  never  raised  its  head  from  bowing  down, 
Yet  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  stars. 
It  bloomed  and  faded  here  beside  the  road. 
And,  being  a  poet,  wrote  on  empty  air 
With  fragrance  all  the  beauty  of  Its  soul. 


ART. 
The  artist  labors  while  he  may 
But  finds  at  best  too  brief  the  day; 
And,  tho'  his  works  outlast  the  time 
And  nation  that  they  make  sublime. 
He  feels  and  sees  that  Nature  knows 
Nothing  of  time  in  what  she  does, 
But  has  a  leisure  infinite 
Wherein  to  do  her  work  aright 


SB- 


THE  DRAWBRIDGE  KEEPER. 

Drecker,  a  drawbridge  keeper,  opened  wide 
The  dangerous  gate  to  let  the  vessel  through; 
His  little  son  was  standing  by  his  side. 
Above  Passaic  River  deep  and  blue. 
While  in  the  distance,  like  a  moan  of  pain. 
Was  heard  the  whistle  of  the  coming  train. 

At  once  brave  Drecker  worked  to  swing  it  back. 
The  gate-like  bridge  that  seems  a  gate  of  death ; 
Nearer  and  nearer,  on  the  slender  track, 
Came  the  s-ivift  engine,  pufifinglts  white  breath. 
Then,  w-ith  a  shriek,  the  loving  father  saw 
His  darling  boy  fail  headlong  from  the  draw! 

Either  at  once  down  in  the  stream  to  spring 
And  save  his  son,  ami  let  the  living  freight 
Rush  on  to  death,  or  to  his  work  to  cling. 
And  leave  his  boy  unhelped  to  meet  his  fate  — 
Which  should  he  do?  Were  you  as  he  was  tried, 
W'ould  not  your  love  outweigh  aU.  else  beside? 

And  yet  the  child  to  him  was  full  as  dear 
As  yours  may  be  to  you  —  the  light  of  eyes, 
A  presence  like  a  brighter  atmosphere, 
The  household  star  that  shone  in  love's  mild 

skies  — 
Yet,  side  by  side  with  duty  stern  and  grim, 
Even  his  child  became  as  naught  to  him. 

For  Drecker,  being  great  of  soul  and  true, 
Held  to  his  work  and  did  not  aid  his  boj-. 
Who,  in  the  deep,  dark  water,  sank  from  view. 


Then  from  the  father's  life  went  forth  all  joy; 
But,  as  he  fell  back  paUid  from  his  pain. 
Across  the  bridge  in  safety  shot  the  train. 
And  yet  the  man  was  poor,  and  in  his  breast 
Flowed  no  ancestral  blood  of  king  or  lord ; 
True  greatness  needs  no  title  and  no  crest 
To  win  from  men  just  honor  and  reward! 
Nobility  is  not  of  rank,  but  mind. 
And  is  inborn  and  common  in  our  kind. 
He  is  most  noble  whose  humanity 
Is  least  corrupted:  to  be  just  and  good 
The  birthright  of  the  lowest  born  may  be. 
Say  what  we  can,  we  are  one  brotherhood, 
And,  rich  or  poor,  or  famous  or  unknown, 
True  hearts  are  noble,  and  true  hearts  alone. 


ALICE  W.  BROTHERTON. 

Born:  Cambridge,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Brotherton  lives  quietly  on  East  Wal- 
nut Hills,  Cincinnati,  with  her  husband  and 
three  children.  In  1886  Beyond  the  Veil  ap- 
peared, and  the  following  year  her  collected 
poems  entitled  The  Sailing  of  King  Olaf  and 
Other  Poems  appeared.  Her  style  is  clear  and 
concise.  She  has  contributed  for  many  years 
to  the  Century  and  other  poriodicals. 


PRELUDE. 

What  is  your  art,  O  poet? 
Only  to  catch  and  to  hold 
In  a  poor,  frail  word-mould 

A  little  of  life; 
That  the  soul  to  whom  you  show  it 
May  say:  •'  With  truth  it  is  rife, 
This  poem  —  I  lived  it  of  old. ' ' 
Ah,  the  light  wherein  we  read 
Must  be  the  light  of  the  past. 
Or  your  poem  is  nothing  at  best 

But  an  empty  rh5Tne. 
And  to  summon  back  grief  what  need 
Of  word  of  yours?  — through  all  time 
It  abides  M-ith  us  to  the  last. 
Sing  to  us  of  joy,  then.    Borrow 
Of  life  its  happiest  hours. 
Sing  of  love  and  hope,  of  flowers, 

Of  laughter  and  smiles ; 
But  not  too  oft  of  sori'ow !  — 
The  song  that  our  grief  beguiles 
Is  the  best,  in  this  world  of  ours. 


UNAWARES. 
A  song  welled  up  in  the  singer's  heart 

(Like  song  in  the  throat  of  a  bird,) 
And  loud  he  sang,  and  far  it  rang, — 

For  his  heart  was  strangely  stirred; 
And  he  sang  for  the  very  joy  of  song. 

With  no  thought  of  one  who  heard. 
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WILLIAM  H.  BUSHNELL. 

Born:  Hudson,  N.  T.,  June  i,  1823. 
Educated  at  New  York  university.he  followed 
for  a  time  the  profession  of  his  father,  the  law, 
and  after  much  journalistic  experience  as  edi- 
tor and  contributor,  finally  settled  in  Washing- 
ton, whei'e  he  now  resides. 


MOTHER. 
I  don't  'spose  yer  givin'  ter  doin'  things  bad, 

But  ef  yer  ever  larned  that  way. 
Didn't  thar  rise  up  out  of  yer  heart 
Somethin'  yer'd  heard  yer  mother  say? 
And  didn't  yer  think  of  her  always, 
And  didn't  yer  hold  yer  breath 
When  a  woman  war  sinnin'  and  sufEerin', 
And  goin'  down  ther  black  gulch  of  Death? 
WOMAN. 
The  soul  of  the  beautiful  woman 
Is  only  girl's  purified  snow. 


ffi- 


HEART  PICTURES. 

Her  hair  is  the  gold-brown  of  chestnuts. 

Her  eyes  blue  as  the  heavenly  zone. 
Her  skin  as  the  snow  of  the  lUy, 

When  rose-blushes  are  over  it  blown; 
Her  lips  shame  the  heart  of  carnation. 

Her  movements  are  exquisite  grace, 
Her  voice  is  the  sweetest  of  music. 

And  smiles  lie  asleep  on  the  face 
Of  the  woman  I  love. 
There  is  less  of  gold  glint  in  her  tresses, 

A  few  threads  of  silver  wove  through 
The  crimson  of  lips  not  so  vivid, 

And  lighter  the  eyes  in  theii-  blue; 
Her  movements  more  stately  and  grander. 

Though  losing  no  whit  of  their  grace, 
And  the  smiles  are  more  patient  and  tender 

That  shine  on  the  matronly  face 
Of  the  woman  I  love. 
Faded  out  all  the  brown  and  the  sunshine. 

Burnished  silver  the  curls  of  hair  shine. 
In  her  eyes  less  of  earth,  more  of  heaven  — 

Less  stained  are  the  cheeks  with  Uf  e's  wine ; 
The  skin  not  so  lily  in  whiteness. 

Paler  now  the  rose  waves  o'er  them  roll; 
But  the  voice  still  retains  all  its  sweetness, 

And  the  face  is  illumed  by  the  soul 
Of  the  woman  I  love. 

Earth,  keep  her  to  bless  and  to  brighten. 

Death,  send  not  thy  stern  flat  down; 
And  Heaven,  linger  long  in  the  weaving 

Strands  of  gold  and  of  pearl  for  her  crown. 
There  are  angels  enough  clothed  in  glory  — 

Few  given  Life's  griefs  to  assuage: 
And  the  tenderness,  purity,  beauty. 

Are  perfected  and  hallowed  by  age 
In  the  woman  I  love. 


HENRY  H.  BROWNELL. 

Born  :  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  6, 1820. 

After  receiving  a  collegiate  education  he  be- 
came a  school  teachei-,  began  the  study  of  law 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1844.  In  1849  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  law  and  thenceforth  devot- 
ed himself  to  authorship;  he  has  published 
several  volumes  of  verse  besides  many  works 
of  prose. 


CHARITY. 

Hast  thou  no  angel-charity,  no  kindness  to  ful- 
fill 

For  those  on  whom  this  winter  storm  beats 
down  more  naked  still? 


THE   EAGLE  OF  CORINTH. 
'Tis  many  a  stormy  day, 

Since,  out  of  the  cold,  bleak  North, 
Our  great  War-Eagle  sailed  forth 
To  swoop  o'er  battle  and  fray. 
Many  and  many  a  day 

O'er  charge  and  storm  hath  he  wheeled. 
Foray  and  foughten  field, 

Tramp,  and  volley,  and  rattle  I  — 
Over  crimson  trench  and  turf. 
Over  cUmbiug  clouds  of  surf. 
Through  tempest  and  cannon-rack. 
Have  his  tewible  pinions  whirled  — 
(A  thousand  field  of  battle? 
A  million  leagues  of  foam ! 
But  our  Bird  shall  yet  come  back. 

He  shall  soar  to  his  Eyrie-Home  — 
And  his  thundrous  wings  be  furled, 
In  the  gaze  of  a  gladdened  world. 
On  the  Nation's  loftiest  Dome. 


GLORY. 

Not  a  sob,  not  a  tear  be  spent 

For  those  who  fell  at  his  side  — 
But  a  moan  and  a  long  lament 

For  hiu)  — who  might  have  died, 
Who  might  have  lain,  as  Harold  laj*. 

A  king,  and  in  state  enow  — 
Or  slept  with  his  peers  hke  Roland 

In  the  Sti-aits  of  Roneesvaux. 


SOLITLT)E. 
This  narrow  room,—  this  nariow  room. 
Sad  image  of  a  future  doom; 
Silence,  where  all  around  is  loud, 
And  loneliness  amid  a  crowd. 
On  the  free  mountain  could  I  stand. 
Nor  mark  one  trace  of  human  hand. 
Or  steer  my  bark,  where  none  might  be, 
Save  mine  old  playmates  of  the  Sea, 
The  winds  and  waves — 'twould  ne'er  impress 
This  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 
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ROBERT  REXDALE. 

Born:  March  26, 1859. 

In  New  England  the  name  of  Robert  Rexdale, 
iournalist,  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  Saved  by  the  Sword,  a  novel,  published  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  earlj'  in  1889.  But  as  a  poet  he 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  at  a  much  earl- 
ier age,  and  in  1886  appeared  his  Drifting 
Songs  and  Sketches,  a  volume  of   verse  and 


ROBERT  DREXDALE. 

prose.  Among  poets  he  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Transit  of  Venus,  a  mythological 
poem  of  much  strength  and  beauty.  He  is 
entirely  self-educated,  being  apprenticed  to 
the  printers'  trade  when  he  was  but  tliirteen 
years  old.  His  literary  career  dates  from 
1880.  Mr.  Rexdale  is  yet  unmarried.  Since 
1883,becoming  actively  engaged  in  journalism, 
he  has  been  assistant  editor  of  the  Poi-tland 
Sundaj-  Times;  and  as  poet,  novelist  and 
newspaper  man,  he  enjoys  a  reputation 
achieved  by  but  few  men  before  their  thir- 
tieth year. 


IN  THE  GLOAMING. 

Like  the  far  awaj-  gleam 
Of  a  mist-hidden  stream. 

The  joys  of  the  morning  are  showing! 
But  their  light,  as  it  nears, 
Shall  illumine  the  years 

Where  waters  of  Lethe  are  flowing. 


Though  we  mingle  no  more 

On  that  magical  shore. 
Where  brightly  the  sunlight  is  shming! 

There  are  raptures  that  blend 

When  the  shadows  descend. 
And  life  to  its  close  is  declining. 

For  the  stars  will  arise 

In  our  evening  skies, 
The  blossoms  will  l^loom  in  the  heather! 

While  so  trustful  and  true, 

We  will  look  to  the  blue. 
And  wait  in  the  gloaming  together. 


ELTTERPE. 

This  hour  so  beautiful  with  bloom 

Is  sacred  to  the  muse  of  song! 
Its  glowing  sunset  heights  illume 
The  hopes  o'ershadowed  by  the  tomb, 

And  bid  the  fainting  soul  be  strong. 

And  now  Euterpe's  harp  is  crowned 
With  gems  that  flash  like  morning  raj's. 

She  gives  us  music  for  each  wound. 

And  bids  the  spirit  lift  its  gaze 
To  skies  blue-arched  above  the  mound. 

If  olden  memories  of  tears. 
The  ghosts  of  unforgotten  pain. 

Rise  through  the  mournful  mists  of  years! 

She  sings  of  undiscovered  spheres. 
And  solace  brings  the  weary  iDrain. 

O  sentient  Lyre !  O  breathing  Shell ! 

Thy  mission  to  the  world  we  own; 
Since  in  the  light  of  thy  sweet  spell, 
That  star-like  o'er  the  desert  shone. 

New  scenes  of  beauty  rise  and  dwell. 

So  heavenward,  on  triumphant  wings, 
Take   flight,    tired  heart!     and   end  thy 
quest. 
Where    Music's   wand  hath    touched    the 

springs. 
And  love  is  in  the  song  she  sings. 
There  flow  the  crystal  streams  of  Rest. 


THE  CRICKET. 

Araluen,  vexed  and  weary 

With  the  dreamy  summer  day. 
Said  the  cricket's  song  was  drearj% 

Thought  the  shadows  cold  and  gray. 
"  Little  maiden,  little  maiden," 

Seemed  the  cricket's  chant  to  be, 
'•  Life  to-day  with  love  is  laden, 

God  is  good  to  you  and  me." 
Sang  the  cricket  in  the  thicket. 

By  the  swiftly-flowing  stream; 
Softly  ope'd  the  golden  wicket, 

To  the  fairy  land  of  Dream! 
Stars  of  Elfland!  faintly  stealing 

Through  the  mists  that  fold  the  night, 
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I  a  child  ag'ain  am  kneeling' 
lu  the  splendor  of  thy  light. 

O  ye  tinkling',  foam-white  fountains. 
Bathe  me  in  j'our  silver  spray! 

On  yon  heights  of  sunset  mountains, 
O  ye  elfin  harpists !  play ; 

Bid  me  enter  at  the  portal- 
Life  is  dreary,  filled  -with  pain, 

For  the  youth  that  seemed  immortal 
Thrills  no  more  the  pulse  and  hrain. 

Araluen!  child  of  laughter. 

Would  that  life  were  young  to  me ; 
rilled  with  dreams  of  some  hereafter. 

Bright,  and  beautiful,  and  free! 
Evermore  with  thee  to  ponder. 

By  the  river's  ceaseless  flow; 
Evermore  with  thee  to  wander, 

Where  the  tangled  roses  grow. 
While  the  cricket  in  the  thicket, 

By  the  swiftly-flowing-  stream. 
Guards  for  aye  the  golden  wicket 

To  the  fairy  land  of  dream ! 


DRIFTING. 

0  fairest  maid  of  rarest  days, 
Pomona's  child  with  golden  tresses! 

1  loiter  in  thy  sylvan  ways, 

My  heart  is  warm  with  thy  caresses. 

And  o'er  again,  as  in  a  dream, 

I  voice  the  words  the  spell  is  wreathing. 
As  in  the  reeds  beside  the  stream 

Pandean  pipes  are  lowly  breathing'. 

I  think  of  one  whose  starry  eyes, 
And  laughter  through  the  woodland  ring 
iug. 

And  shy  caresses,  and  tender  sighs. 
Attuned  the  poet's  heart  is  singing. 

And  like  Ausonian  king  of  old. 

I  listen  to  the  wood-nymph's  pleading, 
While  this  poor  form  of  human  mold 

Plods  sadly  after  fancy's  leading. 

O  river  rippling  to  the  sea. 
Thy  silver  waters,  softly  stealing 

In  shadowed  beauty  o'er  the  lea, 
Awake  the  slumbrous  chords  of  feeling. 

And  on  thy  waves  of  rosy  light. 
Seen  in  my  boyhood's  happy  vision, 

I'm  drifting  from  the  shores  of  night. 
To  isles  of  rest  in  realms  Elysian. 


DROPPED  DEAD. 

Stranger  he  was  to  the  pitiless  throng. 
Viewing  his  corpse  as  they  bore  him  along. 
Heedless  for  aye  of  their  laughter  and  song 
Dropped  dead ! 


Low  was  the  message  that  called  him  away, 
Swift  as  the  thought  of  a  child  in  its  play, 
And  in  the  grandeur  of  silence  he  laj"  — 
Dropped  dead ! 

Only  a  heart  whose  pulsations  are  o'er. 
Only  a  form  that  will  journej-  no  more. 
Only  a  shade  for  the  Stygian  shore  — 
Di'opped  dead  1 

Ah !  but  the  gaze  of  his  wandering  eyes. 
Piercing  the  blue  of  the  midsummer  skies. 
Looked  where  the  Island  of  Mj'stei'y  lies  — 
Dropped  dead ' 

What  did  he  whisper,  0  poet,  to  thee? 
Joys  of  an  infinite  glory  to  be. 
Dreams  of  a  soul  by  the  shadowless  sea  — 
Dropped  dead  I 


THE  SENTINEL  FLOWER. 
The  Sentinel  Flower,  O  comrades  of  old. 
If  guarding  your  rest  in  its  cuirass  of  gold! 
On  fields  where  you  fell  in  the  heat  of  the 

fray, 
So  proud  to  the  last  of  our  standards  so  gay; 
And  the  ring  of  the  challenge  is  kindly  and 

true,— 
i.Haltl't^is  the  grave  of  a  soldier   you 

view." 

Though  strangers  you  are  to  the  heralds  of 

fame. 
The  halos  of  glory  encircle  each  name ; 
E'en  princes  may    envy   the    bliss   of   your 

dream. 
This    lonely   bivouac     by    the    murmuring 

stream ; 
And  the  feathery  blossoms  that  wave    o'er 

the  tomb, 
Dispel    by    their   splendor   the    shadows    ot 

gloom. 

Aweary  of  conflict,  and  silent  and  lone, 

The  soldier  will  dream  of  the  years  that  have 

flown. 
Of  vows  of  devotion,  and  clasping  of  hands, 
And  pressure  of  lips  in  the  far-away  lands! 
While  the  voices  of  dear  ones,  so  tender  and 

low. 
Are  borne  on  the  winds  of  the  lost  Long  Ago. 

Afar  o'er  the  moonland,  O  comrades  of  yore. 
The   bugles    are  sounding  the    battle    once 

more ! 
My  spirit  is  saddened;  for  soon  I  shall  lie 
Alone  and  unknown,  'neath  the  midsummer 

sky: 
But  the  Sentinel  Flower  my    slumbers  will 

woo, — 
"Halt:   't  is  the    grave  of  a  soldier  you 

view." 
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ELIZABETH  KAUTZ. 

Since  ner  cliildhood  Miss  Kautz  has  shown 
unusual  musical  and  poetical  talent.  Her 
jioems  have  occasionallj-  appeared  in  the  lo- 
cal in't^^s.     At  one  time  she  studied  -with  the 


ELIZABETH  KAUTZ. 

intention  of  becoming-  a  professional  musi- 
cian, but  was  unable  to  endure  the  severe 
practice  necessary.  Elizabeth  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sirs.  Julia  Kautz,  who  is  represented 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 


LOST. 
What  was  the  lovely,  dainty  thing- 
That  perished  with  the  flow'ry  spring? 
That  something-  passed,  1  know  full  well. 
But  what  it  was  I  cannot  tell. 
For  when  the  blossoms  decked  the  trees 
My  heart  was  glad,  my  soul  at  ease. 
And  now  from  earth  and  sky,  I  miss 
Something-,  but  know  not  what  it  is. 
Some  fair  thing  perished  —  this  full  well 
I  know  — but  what,  1  cannot  tell. 


©- 


LOXELTNESS. 
O.  my  darling-,  come! 
Birds  have  ceas'd  their  shrill,  sweet  call- 
ing. 
Dew  upon  the  flow'rs  is  falling, 
O,  my  darling,  come : 

Come  home! 
O,  my  darling,  come! 
From  the  sky  the  stars  are  peeping 


On  a  -ivorld  where  all  is  sleeping; 
Oh,  my  darling,  come, 

Come  home! 
Thou  wilt  never  come  — 
O'er  thy  grave  the  moon  is  beaming, 
'Round  thy  rest  its  light  is  streaming  — 
Thou  wilt  never  more 

Come  home ! 
Thou  wilt  never  come; 
Ev'ning  comes, — but  thou,  ah  never, 
Thou  art  gone  from  me  forever ; 
Thou  wilt  never  more 
Come  home  I 


EEMEMBER  ME. 
Dear   Savior,   through   life's  pathway    as    I 
stray, 

Forgetful  oft  of  thee, 
Watch  o'er  me  all  along  the  weary  way; 

Oh  Lord,  remember  me ! 
About  the  rugged  path  which  T  must  tread 

Apart  from  any  friend. 
The  winds  rage  fiercely,  and  the  clouds  o'er- 
head 

With  deepest  darkness  blend. 
There  in  the  gloom  before  me  gleams  a  star. 

With  clear  and  tender  light; 
I  know  it  is  Thy  City,  that  afar 

Breaks  dimly  on  my  sight. 
O  guide  me !  guard  me  safely  from  the  fear 

That  'round  my  path  may  be; 
Thy  presence  will  the  gloom  and  sorrow  cheer, 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me! 


EMMA  L.  SOUTHWORTH. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  She  is  a 
resident  of  Flint,  Michigan. 

EVENING    SONNET. 

How  cold  and  clear  the  stars  this  wintry  night 

Gleam  forth.  Each  star  shines  with  a  light 
as  pure 

As  that  on  Vesta's  altar  doth  endure. 

Ye  rays  serene,  my  soul  uplift,  and  Light, 

From  worlds  remote,  illume  for  me  aright 

Night's  lessons.  List  ye  what  they  teach :  Se- 
cure 

The  portals  of  thy  heart  from  sin ;  assure 

Thy  soul  with  steadfast  virtue.  Calm  and 
bright 

And  constant  let  thy  spirit  ever  be. 

Serene  and  peaceful  move  upon  thy  way. 

So  shalt  thy  daily  life  in  beauty  shine. 

Thus  taught,  I  raise  in  trust,  my  heart  to 
thee. 

Eternal  One,  and  earnestly  I  pray 

That  Thou  wilt  strength  bestow,  and  grace 
divine. 
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MRS.  AUGUSTA  E.  ^\  RICH. 

Bokn:  Churchville,  N.Y.,  May  24, 1830. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  iu 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  Detroit  Free  Press 
aud  over  twenty  other  prominent  periodicals, 
from  whieli  they  have  been  extensively  copied 
by  the  local  press.  She  was  married  in  1851, 
and  has  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters now  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Mrs.  Kich  is  a  resident  of  Jackson,  Michigan. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT    BE? 
Henceforth  in  this  beautiful  land  of  ours, 
One  flower  is  to  be  the  flower  of  flowers  — 
Our  national  emblem,  our  symbol  of  might, 
Of  patriotism,  of  truth  and  right. 
Of  our  floral  beauties  from  sea  to  sea. 
Countless  and  curious,  »■  which  shall  it  be?" 
Shall  it  be  the  lily  so  pure  and  fair? 
Fit  emblem  alike  for  bridal  or  bier; 
Or  the  queenly  rose?  white,  pink  or  red  — 
A  coronet  for  a  queenly  head  — 
Or  briphl-eyed  pansy?  Heart's-ease    If    you 

will. 
So  touchingly  tender,  so  thoughtfully  still  — 
Or  the  daisj?  where  meadow  grasses  wave 
In  rocky  rook,  or  by  poet's  grave  — 
Or  trailing  ax'butus?  daintily  sweet. 
In  mossy  bed  at  the  tall  pine's  feet  — 
The  first  sweet  harbinger  of  spring. 
Faint  tinged  with  the  red  of  the  robin's  wing; 
Though  full  of  fragrance,  yet  lacking  power, 
Too  dainty—  too  scai'ce  for  the  national  flower. 
Or  morning-glory?  of  varied  hue. 
From  the  whitest  white  to  the  bluest  blue  — 
Or  brilliant  poppy,  with  tasseled  head 
Of  golden  glory  or  richest  red. 
Or  the  passion  flower,  tinged  to  its  petal  tips 
With  the  crimson  blood  of  a  martyr's  lips, 
Or  the  brilliantly  beautiful  orchids  rare, 
Oft  twined  iu  the  gipsy  maiden's  hair. 
The  snowball,  peony,  trumpet  flower. 
Of  primitive  Puritan  pride  and  power, 
Or  stately  sunflower,  with  gold-flecked  disk. 
And  golden  rays  which  a  world  might  risk. 
Into  every  heart  it  hath  found  its  waj' 
For  its  loyalty  to  the  god  of  day. 
And  bears  the  likeness  upon  its  face 
Of  the  god  it  turns  to  with  modest  grace. 
The  floral  symbol  of  life  and  light, 
Like  the  sun  by  day,  like  the  stars  by  night. 
What  is  liberty  but  the  light  of  truth? 
What  is  life  but  love's  fount  of  eternal  youth? 
What  more  beautiful  thought  could  one  flow- 
er hold 
Than  this  gold-eyed  gem    in    its    settings  of 

g-old? 
Proudly  the  floral  world  might  yield 
To  have  it  emblazoned  on  flag  and  shield; 
But  a  floral  rival,  nor  friend  nor  foe. 


In  like  gold-wrought  uniform  all  aglow, 
Has  leaped  to  the  front  with  a  strong-  swift 

bound. 
And  with  pride  is  holding  the  vantage  ground. 
As  though  let  slip  from  the  hand  of  God 
And  christened  iu  falling-  "the  golden-n^d." 
Tall  and  graceful  its  golden  plumes 
Wayside  forest  and  field  illumes. 
And  it  gaily  nods  to  each  passer  by, 
Whether  man  of  wisdom  or  maiden  shy — 
The  youthful,  the  aged,  the  great,  the  small. 
It  has  a  bow  and  a  smile  for  all  — 
Truly  American;  wonderful  flower. 
With  the  candidate's  politic,  pleasing  power. 
'Tis  the  flower  of  freedom!  for  everywhere 
It  riseth  up  like  the  voice  of  prayer  — 
Springing-  spontaneous  from  the  soil. 
With  never  a  mark  of  mire  or  moil. 
Wheresoever  the  foot  of  man  hath  trod 
He  hath  measured  all  things  with  a  golden 

rod: 
'Tis  the  magic  staff  that  lets  him  in 
To  the  homes  of  virtue,  the  haunts  of  sin  — 
The  wand  that  heals  like  an  angel's  wing- 
The  heart  of  peasant,  priest,  poet,  king-  — 
Dame  nature,  ever  true  to  her  law 
Of  correspondence,  its  beauty  saw. 
And  scattered  it  broadcast  over  the  earth 
To  symbolize  true  wealth,  true  worth. 
It  is  destined  the  flower  of  flowers  to  be 
In  "the  laud  of  the  brave,  the  home  of  the 

freel" 
The  ensign  to  herald  a  nation's  power, 
The  golden  censor;  the  people's  flower. 


WILLIAM  RAXSOM  OSBORN. 

Born;  Oak  Hill,  N.Y.,  March  1, 1852, 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Osborn  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  local  press.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1887  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Bassett,  and 
now  resides  at  Alexandria,  Minn. 
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LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 
Like  a  warm,  bright  gleam  of  sunshine, 

On  a  dark  and  dismal  day. 
Like  a  sparkling  spring-  of  water. 

To  the  traveler  on  his  way ; 
Like  a  dream  so  bright  and  blissful, 

Too  bright,  alas,  to  last. 
Is  this  pleasant  vis't,  Nellie, 

Of  a  week  that  now  is  past. 
To  my  home  in  Minnesota, 

I  am  called  again  to  toil. 
For  the  wealth  that  there  awaits  me. 

Hidden  in  her  fertile  soil; 
While  you  my  gentle  cousin, 

Will  soon  be  far  away. 
On  your  happy  homeward  journey. 

And  we  part,  perhaps,  for  aye. 
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JOHN  NILAND  HIGHLAND. 

Born  :   Ireland,  1831. 

Mr.  Highland  is  now  a  lumber  inspector  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  He  Is  very  fond  of  litera- 
ture and  has  -written  quite  a  few  poems  which 


have  appeared  in  the  local  press.  He  was 
married  in  New  Orleans  to  Miss  Mary  Daley 
in  1858,  but  is  now  a  widower. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD  DAYS. 
Give  me  hack  the  sweet  days  of  my  childhood, 

Where  I  oft  with  my  schoolmates  did  roam 
Among  the  green  trees  in  the  wildwood. 

That  bloomed  near  my  dear  happy  "home. 
For  there  sung  the  thrushes  and  linnets, 

And  the  larks  warbled  in  the  blue  sky, 
The  hours  seemed  as  short  as  the  minutes, 

For  joyous  were  my  schoolmates  and  I. 

But  alas!  we  were  doomed  soon  to  sever. 

Never  more  in  loved  Erin  to  meet, 
Some  are  gone  to  strange  countries  forever. 

Where  none  of  tlieir  friends  will  them  greet. 
And  here  far  away  as  I  ponder. 

And  hear  the  waves  break  on  the  shore. 
My  love  for  my  schoolmates  grows  fonder, 

For  I  know  I  will  see  them  no  more, 

They  are  all  gone  away  and  forever. 
Life's  burdens  with  courage  to  bear. 


And  to  meet  them  again  I  shall  never. 
They  are  gone  and  I  cannot  tell  where. 

Tn  sorrow  they  left  broken-hearted. 
As  they  bade  their  beloved  ones  good-bye, 

And  forever  and  aye  we  have  parted. 
My  fondly-loved  schoolmates  and  I. 

When  at  night  in  my  peaceful  slumbers, 

I  revisit  past  scenes  in  my  dreams, 
I  play  with  my  schoolmates  in  numbers, 

And  call  them  all  'round  by  their  names. 
And  hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  thrushes. 

As  of  yore  in  the  cool  summer's  breeze. 
Among  the  wild  flowers  and  bushes. 

As  we  played  neath  the  spreading  beech 
trees 


ELIZA  JANE  M'GOWAN. 
Fondly  and  remembered  Eliza  Jane, 

Schoolmate  of  my  early  days. 
Sweet  thoughts  of  j-ou  I  well  i-etain, 

And  all  our  sports  and  plays. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  we  parted, 

And  crossed  the  ocean's  foam, 
With  grief  and  sorrow  broken-hearted 

For  loved  ones  left  at  home. 

Farewell  sweet  days  of  childhood's  pleasure, 

When  we  were  going  to  school. 
Rehearsing  our  lessons  at  our  leisure. 

Or  working  out  some  rule. 
And  away  amongst  the  pale  primroses 

That  grew  on  Drumfln  brae, 
And  o'er  the  fields  gathering  posies. 

All  in  the  hour  to  play. 

Do  you  remember  green  fields  of  Cloonlur- 
ragh. 

Where  all  our  flocks  did  graze. 
Or  the  blooming  heather  in  the  curragh, 

When  blossomed  in  those  days; 
And  that  green,  pleasing,  rushy  bottom, 

That  often  we  did  cross, 
I  know  j'ou  can't  have  yet  forgotten, 

Its  soft,  silky,  curly  moss. 

How  sweetly  grew  the  hawthorn  bushes 

In  the  lovely  month  of  June, 
And  the  loud  whistling  of  the  thrushes, 

All  'round  their  rich  perfume; 
And  the  high  soaring  of  the  skylark, 

With  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo 
Resounding  through  the  groves  of  Newpark 

And  o'er  the  hills  of  Doo. 

Do  you  think  of  the  river  meadows, 

Where  we  many  times  did  plaj'. 
Romping  through  the  winding  windrows 

Made  of  the  new  mown  hay. 
And  tliat  whitened  field  with  daisies 

Where  we  first  begun  to  spell. 
In  little  books  called  Reading  Made  Easy, — 

You  must  remember  well. 
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HIRAM  LADD  SPEXCER. 

Born:  Castleton,  Vt.,  183L 
The  poems  of  this  journalist  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  at  present  editor  of  the  Evening  Gazette 
of  St.  John,  N.  B. 

A  REVERIE. 

The  coals  grow  brighter  in  the  grate 
As  evening's  dream3-  mantle  falls, 

And  dimmer  grow  the  eyes  that  look 
Upon  me  from  the  pictured  walls. 

Oh,  tender  eyes,  that  into  mine 

From   these   gray  walls   have   looked  for 
years, 
I  wonder  if  unto  the  past 

You  turn,  as  mine  turn,  hlind  with  tears. 

Blind !  blind  with  grief  and  vain  regrets, 
I  press  my  head  within  my  hands. 

And  dream,  sweet  Enie,  that  we  walk, 
Again  upon  the  white  sea  sands: 

By  willowy  brook  and  ferny  hill. 
By  liUed  lake  and  mountain  hoar. 

Through  groves  of  cedar  odorous  vales. 
Where  we  shall  walk  no  more,  no  more. 

Well,  you  have  grown  a  woman  now. 
And  I  have  wrinkled  grown,  and  gray;— 

December !  ah,  I  feel  its  blasts. 
While  round  you  breathe  the  airs  of  May! 

Heaven  grant  a  better,  happier  life 
Than  mine  has  been,  your  life  may  be. 

The  bells  ring  out,  and  how  they  dance 
Below,  around  the  Christmas  Tree? 


QUESTIONS. 
Whence  comes  the  gossiping  wind ! 

And  tell  me  whither  it  flies? 
Softly  it  talks  to  the  pine  tree. 
And  as  softly  the  pine  tree  replies. 
When  the  wind  forgets  to  sorrow 

With  the  pine  tree  in  its  woe. 
Shall  I  forget  how  you  sorrowed 
With  my  sorrow  long  ago? 
Comes  up  from  the  beach  a  murmur  — 

A  murmur  low  and  faint  — 
Why  should  the  waves  that  the  sun  shines  on 
Pour  forth  an  endless  plaint? 
When  the  waves  forget  the  wrecks 

They  have  hurled  to  the  depths  below. 
Shall  I  foi-get  how  you  sorrowed 
With  my  sorrow  long  ago? 
From  the  meadows  that  stretch  behind  us 

Comes  the  hum  of  a  thousand  bees, 
And  the  scent  of  acres  of  clovei'. 
But  there's  sadness  in  all  of  these ! 


When  the  bee  forgets  the  clover, 

And  the  clover  forgets  to  blow. 
Shall  I  forget  how  you  sorrowed 

With  my  sorrow  long  ago? 
They  go  in  sad  procession 

To  God's  Acre  on  the  hill  I 
Why  should  I  tremble  and  grow  cold? 
And  why  should  my  heart  stand  still? 
When  the  tide  to  the  Acre  of  God 

Shall  cease  its  constant  flow, 
I  may  forget  how  j'ou  sorrowed 

With  my  sorrow  long  ago. 


SEYMOUR  L.TYRRELL. 

BoRj; :  Lanesboroxjgh,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1813. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  has  written  poems  for  the  Chi- 
cago Religio-Philosophical  Journal  and  the 
local  press  generally.  He  has  retired  from 
active  business,  and  resides  in  Fox  Lake, 
Wisconsin. 


THE  TWINE  BINDER'S  SONG. 
Click,  click,  click,  click,  click,  click, 

Merrily  sings  the  binder. 
As  it  neatly  drops,  the  golden  crops 
Cut,  raked  and  bound  behind  her. 

As  cool  and  snug,  by  the  harvest  jug, 
I  lay  released  from  trouble, 
I  caught  the  song,  as  it  swept  along, 
So  sweet  o'er  the  well-gleaned  stubble. 

The  twine  with  a  twang,  thus  cheerily  sang. 
As  around  the  sheaves  'twas  coiling, 

I  come  to  retrieve,  what  man  lost  by  Eve, 
And  the  subtle  snake  I'm  foiling. 

No  longer  now,  with  sweating  brow 
Need  man  to  reap  with  sorrow. 
Though  men  be  few,  your  girls  and  you. 
Can  rush  the  ripening  harvest  through. 
You  need  not  hire  or  borrow ; 

To  the  farmer's  wife,  I  bring  the  life 
For  which  she's  long  been  looking; 

When  in  the  blaze,  of  August  days. 
She  reads  instead  of  cooking. 

But  another  strain,  a  sad  refrain. 

Sang  out  the  soulless  reaper, 
I  make  the  store,  of  the  rich  man  more, 

But  the  poor  man's  troubles  deeper. 

I've  an  iron  heel,  and  a  heart  of  steel. 

Tramps:  there's  the  road!  be  walking!! 

"A  dime  is  dime."  in  harvest  time, 

Pass  on !  no  time  for  talking. 

To  the  farmer's  ear,  'tis  a  song  of  cheer, 

To  his  wife  'tis  a  note  of  gladness, 
Butto  those  who  must  bind,  for  a  grist  to 
grind, 

'Tis  a  dirge  of  woe  and  sadness. 
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DANIEL  B.  WILLIAMS,  A.  M. 

Born  :  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  23, 1861. 
Graduating  from  the  normal  school  of  Rich- 
mond in  1877  and  from  Worcester  academy 
in  1880,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  then  com- 
pleted by  private  study  the  entire  college 
course  of  Brown  university.     Prof.  Williams 


DANIEL  B.  WILLIAMS,  A.    M 

has  been  teaching  for  the  past  decade,  and  is 
dean  of  the  colleg-e  department  and  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  Virginia  and  col- 
legiate institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.  He  has 
written  several  volumes  of  prose,  and  has 
contributed  many  poems  of  merit  to  some  of 
the  leading  periodicals.  Prof.  Williams  still 
remains  unmarried,  and  resides  in  Peters- 
burg, Va. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  AND  TORKTOWN. 

George  the  Third  our  fathers  oppressed. 

And  madly  strove  their  freedom  to  wrest ; 
He  did  shun  the  right,  the  wrong  pursue. 

The  desires  of  the  people  to  the  winds  he 
blew. 
He  sent  to  the  Hub  a  general  —  Gage, 

With  military  law  the  people  to  cage. 
To  stifle  to  naught  the  noble  flame 

Destined  to  win  them  immortal  fame. 
The  red-coats  paraded  the  streets  of  the  town. 

They     walked     their    posts    around    and 
around ; 


They  mocked  at  men  on  their  way  to  church. 
They  went  to  their  homes  and  houses  to 
search. 

The  ire  of  the  folks  was  fanned  to  a  flame, 
And  who  dares  accuse  them  of    fault  or 
blame? 

Their  souls  waxed  hot  o'er  direful  deeds, 
The  growth  and  fruit  of  evil  seed. 

The  red-coats  appeared  in  King  street  one 
day. 

So  proud  and  jovial,  light-heart  and  gay; 
Men  and  boys  were  provoked  at  the  sight. 

Maddened,  enraged  and  ready  to  fight. 

Inspired   by    freedom,  they  rushed   on  the 
guard. 

Who  fired  at  the  distance  of  hardly  a  yard. 
Several  fell,  some  wounded,  some  dead. 

Reclining  on  truth  and  justice  as  a  bed. 
Among  the  slain  was  a  noble  man, 

Whose  name  is  known  in  every  land: 
That  man  was  Attucks,  dead  to  all 

Who  stand  prepared  for  truth  to  fall. 
He  was  a  martyr  who  shed  his  blood 

In  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  gift  of  God; 
That  blood  was  the  seed  of  tlie  famous  war. 

The  real  cause  of  our  country's  law. 
Have  names  renowned  as  those  of  Greece 

Been  told  in  congress,  home  and  feast? 
Have  soldiers  brave  and  valiant,  too, 

Enswathed  in  glory  Waterloo? 
No  names  could  possibly  transcend 

Washington's    followers    and   LaFayette's 
men, 
Whose  arms,  whose  strength  and  fortitude, 

O'ercame  proiid  Cornwallis'  mighty  sword. 
Oh !  may  the  orator's  silver  tongue. 

The  painter's  brush,  the  harp  high  strung, 
Encase  in  memory  our  own  Yorktown, 

And  waft  its  history  the  word  around. 
May  the  sighing  winds,  the  singing  birds, 

Wliere  e'er  our  country's  flag  unfurls. 
Inspire  each  manly  heart  and  pride 

To  defend  till  death  his  own  fireside. 


MRS.  LIZZIE  E.  PALMER. 

Born:  New  Brun.swick. 

In  1835  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  united 
in  marriage  to  I.  A.  Palmer.  She  is  a  writer  of 
much  ability,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  numerous  magazines. 


TWENTY  YEARS. 

Coldly  gleams  the  glistning  sunshine 

On  the  crusted  snow  — 
Coldly  gleaming,  as  it  glistened 

Twenty  j'ears  ago. 
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In  the  sky  so  deeply  azure, 

Clouds  are  drifting-  low, 
Fleecy,  feathery,  as  they  drifted 

Twenty  yeai'S  ago. 

'Neath  the  eaves  the  pendant  crystals 

Glitter  in  a  row. 
Flash  and  sparkle,  as  they  glittered 

Twenty  years  ago. 

Wrought  with  strange  device,  fantastic. 

On  the  windows  glow 
Pictures,  as  the  the  Frost  King  wrought 
them 

Twenty  years  ago. 

From  the  west,  now  rising,  falling, 

Whispering  hreezes  blow. 
In  their  harp-like  tones  repeating 

"Twenty  year  ago." 

Twenty  years !  Ah  me,  the  teardrops 

From  their  fountain  flow 
For  the  cherished  ones  who  loved  us 

Twenty  years  ago ! 

'Neath  the  slabs  of  sculptured  marble, 

'Neath  the  crested  snow. 
Sleep  the  forms  of  some  who  loved  us 

Twenty  years  ago. 

But  their  happy  spirits,  resting 

Where  the  amaranths  grow. 
Sing  the  song  of  praise  commenced  here 

Twenty  years  ago. 
Father:  may  we  keep  unbroken  — 

Special  grace  bestow  — 
Vows,  that  in  Thy  house  were  spoken 

Twenty  years  ago. 


MRS.  S.  M.AVRIGHT. 

This  lady  has  written  for  Peterson's  and  oth- 
er Magazines.  She  has  been  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  for  nearly  a  decade,  being  now 
junior  parner  on  the  Floyd  County  Advocate 
of  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
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BABY  HAS  GONE  TO  SCHOOL. 
The  day,  so  long  dreaded,  has  come  to  me, 
When  the  lessons  learned  at  the  mother's  knee 
Must  give  place  to  the  teacher's  maxim  and 

rule. 
So  baby  has  marched  away  to  school ; 
The  heart  grows  sad,  and  the  teardrops  start. 
For  it's  one    more    step    from    the    mother's 

heart. 

The  baby  has  gone,  and  a  romping  girl. 
In  her  seventh  year,  with  fluff  and  curl, 
With  her  azure  eyes,  and  laughing  face, 
Has  stealtily  stolen  the  baby's  place: 
And  to-day  we  send  her,  with  book  and  rule. 
To  take  her  place  in  the  public  school. 


How  still  is  the  house !  What  a  settled  gloom, 
As  w'e  wander  around  from  room  to  room ! 
How  weary  the  hours!  the  day  how  long. 
With  all  of  the  noise  and  the  racket  gone ! 
The  quiet  we  longed  for  but  yesterday. 
Don't  come,    as   we   thought   'twould,    with 
"baby  away." 

Our  thoughts  fly  away  to  the  coming  years. 
When  the  child  of  to-day  a  woman  appears; 
To  that  day,   when    fate  mingling  joy  with 

pain. 
Will  contend  that  "Our  loss  is  another's  gain." 
From  that  future  we  turn  with  a  thankful 

grace. 
That  we've  even  a  school  girl  in  baby's  place. 

God  pity  the  mother  whose  years  have  flown, 
Whose  children  are  scattered  and  she  alone; 
How  gladly  that  mother  would  call  back  the 

years  — 
Filled  as  they  were  with  trials  and  fears  — 
Could  she  be  placed  back  with  the  racket  and 

noise 
Made  by  her  own  little  girls  and  boys. 


WILLIAM  W.  HAWKES. 

Born  :  Portland,  Me.,  1857. 
Graduating  in  1881  from  the  Yale  Medical 
school,  he  was  elected  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon in  the  Connecticut  state  hospital.  Dr. 
Hawkes  has  acquired  great  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  writings  are  chiefly  of  a 
scientific  character.  He  is  a  resident  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


MATINS. 
Oh,  cheerily  sings  the  dawn! 
Ere  the  hours  be  born. 
And  the  moments  die; 
Ere  the  noon  be  high. 
And  the  echoes  gone, — 
Sing  merrily  soul  o'  the  morn. 
Ahl  Lily,  thy  song  is  the  morning: 
But  the  glittering  birth  distrust; 
For  the  shrine  of  thy  love. 
In  the  purple  grove. 
Shall  waver  and  kiss  the  dust. 
The  sea  has  the  flush  of  the  morning! 
Yet  the  noon  and  the  night  shall  be; 
When  the  crimson  streak. 
On  the  ocean's  cheek, 
Will  be  lost  in  eternity. 
Merrily,  cheerily  sings  the  morn, 
Though  the  voice  is  now. 
And  the  voice  is  dead ; 
Though  the  soul  be  low, 
And  the  echo  fled,— 
Cheerily,  merrils^  sang  the  dawn ! 
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S.  KINGSBURY  WHITING. 

Born:  Winthrop,  Me.,  Feb.  10, 1831. 
Since  the  age  of  twentj'  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Whiting- have  appeared  fi'om  time  to  time  in 
prominent  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
was  married  in  1856  to  Mary  B.  Dow.  Mr. 
Whitina  is  cng-as-ed  in  the  real  estate husiness 


S.  KINGSBURY  WHITING. 

at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  taught  seliool  for 
many  years  iu  New  England;  conducted  tlie 
musical  department  of  Youth's  Temperance 
Visitor,  and  for  two  years  puhlished  the  daily 
and  weekly  Herald,  Mr.  Whiting  has  publish- 
ed several  musical  works,  including  Crystal 
Spring,  Pure  Light,  Music  Without  a  Master, 
Cliurch,  School  and  Home.  Mr.  Whiting  has 
conducted  musical  conventions  over_the  en- 
tire west,  and  has  conti'ibuted  church  music 
to  many  collections  published  since  1859. 
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THERE'S  MANY  A  SLIP  'TWIXT  CUP  AND 
LTP. 

"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip," 

Is  a  proverb  both  old  and  true; 

But  if  you  doubt  for  a  minute,  there's  any- 
thing in  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  thing  or  two ! 

Just  take  your  own  case,  and  with  a  good 
honest  face. 

Tell  me  whom  did  you  marrj'  at  last:  [feature 

Was  it  the  angelic  creature,  in  form    and  in 

You  courted,  way  back  in  the  past? 


O  no :  not  at  all  —  tho'  the  heavens  might  fall. 
You  vowed  you'd  be  true  to  each  other. 
But  the  fitful  emotion  of  boyhood's  devotion 
Unconsciously  changed  for  another. 

It  ne'er  entered  your  head,  you  never  would 

wed 
The  sweetheart  you  courted  at  school : 
Of  course  you  would  marry  the   sweet  little 

fairy! 
But  you  did'nt  —  and  that  is  the  rule. 
So  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  lip 
In  most  that  we  do  or  wish ; 
And  a  bird  in  hand,  young  man,  understand. 
Is  worth  two  or  three  in  the  bush. 


OLD  MAN'S  QUERY. 

At  what  age  does  love  begin 
Our  Cupid  seek  the  heart  to  win? 
Methinks  your  rosy  lips  reply — 
"I  can't  tell  you,  if  I  try." 
When  does  hoary  love  expire. 
And  silvery  Age  put  out  the  fire? 
My  lips  shall  answer  —  old  and  wise  — 
Though  j-outh  maj-  pass,  love  never  dies. 


G.  W.  LYON. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Lyon  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  He  has 
written  enough  poems  to  fill  a  fair-sized  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Lyon  is  engaged  in  the  subscrip- 
tion and  publishing  business  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


PERENNIAL  LIGHT. 
If  sometimes  lone  and  sad,  the  heart. 

And  rayless  night  hangs  o'er  the  soul, 
If  so  bereaved,  in  mourning  clad. 

How  weary  hours  like  ages  roll. 
No  smiling  faces  greet  the  sight, 

Nor  voices  sweet  entrance  the  ear. 
E'en  love  seems  but  a  broken  plight. 

And  friendship  cold  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Obscure  the  rugged  path  of  life 

With  valleys  deep  and  mountains  high. 
Suggesting  ceaseless  toil  and  strife, 

And  groping-  thus  to  fall  and  die. 
And  yet,  if  we  but  view  aright. 

Above  are  fadeless  starry  skies. 
And  worlds  revoh'e;  upturn  in  flight, 

From  nadir  forth  to  zenth  rise. 
As  clouds  and  darkness  drift  away. 

The  heavens  will  open  wide  and  blue, 
And  glorify  with  rising  day. 

Our  journey  on  with  raptures  new. 
So  life  maj'  pass  serene,  secure. 

Like  ship  through  calm  or  shifting-  blast, 
With  compass  guiding  straight  and  sure 

To  heaven  of  peace  and  joy  at  last. 
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MRS.  ABBA  GOOLDWOOLSON. 

Born:  Windham,  Me.,  April  30, 1838. 

This  lady  has  published  three  prose  volumes: 
Woman  in  American  Society,  Browsing- 
Among-  Books,  and  George  Eliot  and  Her 
Heroines.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the 
leading-  periodical  literature  of  America.  She 
■was  married  in  1856  to  Moses  Woolson,  an  em- 
inent teacher,  and  i-esides  in  Boston,  Mass. 
As  a  lecturer  and  author  Mrs.  Woolson  has 
already  gained  a  national  reputation,  and  her 
name  is  becoming-  famihar  in  every  house- 
hold. 


PEINCE  TEDDY. 
Ah,  Teddy,  you  are  brave  and  true, 

And  if  I  were  a  queen. 
No  prouder  little  prince  than  you 

Should  in  my  realms  be  seen: 
I'd  give  you  half  my  gems  and  gold. 
And  lands  and  titles  manifold. 
Six  famous  orders  you  should  wear 

Across  your  velvet  coat; 
A  crown,  to  match  your  shining  hair. 

And  laces  'round  your  throat; 
With  diamond  buckles  at  your  knee. 
To  sparkle  when  you  bent  to  me. 
The  world  should  see  a  goodly  sight 

When  forth  we  rode  in  state; 
For  crowds  would  gather  left  and  right, 

Huzzahing  at  the  gate, 
And  mounted  lords  should  prance  before. 
And  gallop  by  the  carriage  door. 
In  robes  of  ermine,  white  as  milk. 

We  two  should  sit  in  pride ; 
While  lovely  ladies,  all  in  silk. 

Were  ranged  on  either  side. 
And  courtiers,  bowing-  from  the  room. 
Swept  wide  the  floor  with  hat  and  plume. 
But,  O,  how  glad  we  both  should  be 

To  find  ourselves  alone. 
That  we  might  spring,  so  blithe  and  free. 

From  out  the  stately  throne. 
And  skip  and  dance  for  very  joy. 
As  here  we  go  —  your  hand,  my  boy ! 
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TO  A  PANSY. 

Pressed  smoothly  in  these  printed  leaves, 

O  faded  flo-v\-ers  of  years  agone. 
Thou  knowest  naught  of  misty  eyes 

Or  thrilling  light  of  morn. 
The  mold  where  once  thy  beauty  grew 

Has  nourished  many  a  later  flower; 
And  skies  still  widen,  clear  and  blue, 

Above  that  garden  bower. 
But  thou,  alone  of  all  thy  race. 

Hast  felt  no  touch  of  chill  decay. 


And  wearest  an  immortal  grace 

While  summers  glide  away. 
Where  dewdrops  trembled,  soft  and  bright, 

A  tear  now  falls  from  saddened  eyes; 
And  kisses  burn,  where  beams  of  light 

Smote  fierce  from  noonday  skies. 

Not  roses  red  that  ope  to-day. 

Fresh  blowing  where  the  winds  are  free. 
Nor  tangled  lilies,  wet  with  spray. 

Can  win  my  heart  from  thee. 
For  one,  whose  feet  no  longer  tread 

Through  leafy  ways  in  gardens  fair. 
Once  paused  and  bent  her  lovely  head 

Above  thy  beauty  rare. 
And  praised  thy  tissues  finely  wove, 

In  that  dear  voice  that  nevei'more 
The  winds  may  bear  me,  though  I  rove 

By  plain  and  sea-g-irt  shore. 
Forever  dark  with  velvet  glooms. 

And  golden-hearted  as  the  dawn, 
I  still  shall  love  thee  when  the  blooms 

Of  coming  years  are  gone. 


CLARAXCE  E.BROWX. 

Born  :  Illinois,  June  18, 1870. 
Clakance  follows  the  profession  of  school 
teaching  in  his  native   state.     Since  1886  he 
has  contributed  quite  a  few  poems  to  the  pe- 
riodical press. 

THE  PUREST  THING  ON  EARTH. 
I  saw  two  little  children. 

Two  little  baby  girls. 
The  one  with  wavering  tresses, 

The  other  golden  curls. 

As  they  stood  by  each  other. 

Upon  the  busy  street ; 
And  as  if  some  unseen  spirit. 

Introduced  each  sweet. 

They  softly  embraced  each  other. 

And  kissed  a  kiss  of  love,— 
An  imagery  of  angels 

Before  God's  throne  above. 

And  as  they  were  embracing, 

I  thought  a  world  like  this 
Could  treasure  nothing  purer. 

Than  a  baby's  kiss. 

But  they  had  childhood's  pureness. 

And  truth  they  could  not  hide. 
So  each  forsook  the  other. 

For  its  own  mother's  side. 
For  they  had  their  baby  wisdom. 

Learned  ere  their  mortal  birth. 
And  each  one  knew  a  mother  was, 

"The  purest  thing  on  earth." 
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JOHN  S.  ROBISON. 

Born:  Pleasant  Township,  O.,  Nov.  11,  '19. 
The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Eobisoa  were  Scotch, 
and  were  among-  the  first  permanent  settlers 
of  America.  He  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
has  been  a  close  and  bard  student,   providing- 


JOHN  S.  ROBISON. 

himself  with  a  regular  set  of  law  books,  to- 
gether with  a  full  set  of  medical  works.  Mr. 
Robison  is  well  up  in  politics,  and  has  writ- 
ten numerous  pamphlets  on  the  tariff  and 
other  questions  of  political  economy.  He  is 
also  poetically  inclined,  and  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  found  their  way  into  tlie  press. 
He  has  been  urged  to  become  a  representa- 
tive in  tlie  legislature  for  Madison  county,  by 
the  republican  party. 


SEVENTY-THREE  YEARS  AGO. 

Those  days  the  girls  would  help  the  boys. 
Bind  wheat,  pull  flax,  husk  corn. 
The  boys  would  help  them  in  return,— 
They'd  milk  and  wash  and  churn. 
With  sickles  then  we'd  reap  the  wheat, 
With  scythes  we'd  cut  the  hay, 
Tlie  highest  wages  then  we  got 
Was  thirty  cents  a  day. 
Cho. —  Yes,  seventy-three  years  ago. 

Some  seventj'-three  years  ago, 

The  world  and  its  ways 


Have  changed  around. 

Since  seventy-three  j'ears  ago. 

How  well  do  I  remember. 

The  Wilson  patent  stove ; 

My  father  bought  and  paid  for,  too. 

In  cloth  the  gals  had  -wove. 

And  how  the  people  wondered  when 

We  got  the  old  thing  to  go, 

They  said  it'd  burst  and  kill  us  all, 

Three  and  seventy  years  ago. 

Yes,  wondrous  are  the  changes, 

I  cannot  tell  the  cause, 

For  men  are  always  trampling-  on 

Dame  Nature's  sacred  laws. 

And  what  do  j"ou  think  we  are  coming-  to! 

Does  anybody  know? 

For  things  have  changed  around  so  much. 

Since  seventj'-three  years  ago. 


MRS.  ANNIE  B.  SPEARING. 

Born  :  Orono,  Me.,  March  7, 1858. 
Both  prose  and  verse  have  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  this  lady  in  the  Bangor  Whig-  and 
Courier,  Quiet  hours,  and  various  other  pub- 
lications. She  was  married  at  eighteen,  and 
four  years  later  was  left  a  widow  with  two 
children.  Mrs.  Spearing-  is  now  engaged  on 
a  Persian  Legend  of  considerable  length. 

STARS. 
There  are  glories  shining, — 

They  are  Hope's  bright  stars, 
O  thou  sad  ones  pining, 
Amid  earth-born  jars. 
Look  above ! 
There  are  voices  singing-. 

Of  a  life  complete; 
Echoes  backward  ringing- 
Soft  and  low,  and  sweet. 
Songs  of  love. 
There  are  white  thoughts  glowing, — 

They  are  Truth's  pure  rays. 
Error's  clouds  off-throwing. 
Shining  through  Sin's  haze, — 
Blessings  rare ! 
They  who  trust  these  leadings, 

A  way  shall  find. 
Out  of  selfish  needings 
Which  so  often  bind 
To  despair. 
Into  joy  unending, 

Gift  of  blissful  trust. 
With  that  fair  peace  blending. 
Which  is  not  of  dust. 
But  divine. 
Shine,  O  stars,  in  splendor, 

For  the  way  untrod 
Leads  to  man's  Defender, 
Blessed  Son  of  God. 
Shine,  oh,  shine! 
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MILES  A.  DAVIS. 

Born:  Yates  Co.,N.Y.,  March  5,1843. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Davis  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer;  edited  prominent  coun- 
try newspapers  at  various  times;  and  has 
published  several  county  journals.  He  has 
written  much  in  prose  and  verse,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  periodical  press.  Mr.  Davis 
loves  the  study  of  science ;  writes  essays,  re- 
views,and  ai'ticles  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics- 
He  still  resides  in  his  native  county  at 
Branchport. 


NOT  ALL  A  FANCY. 

Far  o'er  the  snow 

I  see  the  glow  — 
An  ember-lighted  home. 

I  know  a  pearl, 

A  radiant  girl 
Who  fills  it  like  a  tome. 

The  hazy  trace 

Of  girlish  grace, 
With  here  and  there  repose. 

Limns  all  the  air 

With  fragrance  rare. 
Because  she  is  the  rose. 

'Tis  heav'n's  own  hue, 

Her  eyes  of  blue. 
And  in  her  'witching  smile 

The  fairies  dance 

And  rainbows  prance 
With  zephyrs  all  the  while. 

There  is  no  form. 

Through  sun  or  storm. 
That  with  her  own  can  vie; 

Creation's  dawn 

Or  fabled  form. 
May  seem,  or  dream  and  die. 

From  shore  to  shore. 

The  wide  world  o'er, 
'Tis  some  sweet  woman's  face 

Brings  down  a  star, 

Fi'om  near  or  far 
To  light  the  earth  apace. 
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SNOW-BIRDS. 
1  see  the  Arctic  birds  in  bright  array 
Astir  to  winnow  wintry  winds  away. 
Are  dancing  in  the  snowy-laden  gales, 
And  with  their  thrilling  throats  and  feathery 

flails 
Beat   wild  tattoos  with  whir  of    wing    and 

song  — 
More  wild  and  gay  when  tempest  howls  pro- 
long. 
Blow  winds  that  seem  to  rake  the  slanting 

eaves 
Of  roof,  and  sky  and  sift  the  frosty  leaves. 
And  pour  through  every  waiting  aperture,— 


^Vhen  nothing  man  can  from  his  home  allure ! 

Then  comes  our  breezy  northland  songster 
bold. 

With  coat  of  mail  from  lands  forever  cold. 

A  voice  to  man  these  messengers  of  air. 

Which  says  for  every  fate  your  heart  pre- 
pare. 


CHARLES  A  NELSON  A.  M. 

Born:  Calais,  Me.,  April  U,  1839. 
This  gentleman  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1860.  For  a  while  he  taught  in  Boston,  and 
later  was  civil  engineer  of  Newbern,  N.  C, 
where  he  was  elected  to  various  civil  ofiBces. 
For  seven  years  Mr.  Nelson  was  in  the  book- 
trade  in  Boston,  doing  literarj',  library  and 
editorial  work.  Was  librarian  at  Gorham 
academy;  New  York  Astor  library;  and  now 
holds  that  position  at  the  New  Orleans  Me- 
morial library.  Mr.  Nelson  has  written  num- 
erous fine  poems  which  have  appeared  in  St. 
Nicholas  and  other  publications. 

FAITH  AND  FANCY. 
In  shade  of  spreading  beech  I  lie. 
And  watch  through  blue  depths  of  the  skj^ 
Proud  argosies  go  sailing  by. 
While  Fancy  pictures  in  their  train 
The  castles  we  all  build — in  Spain, 
That  come,  and  go,  and  come  again. 
Without  these  figments  of  the  air. 
Our  lives,  so  filled  with  toil  and  care. 
Would  darken  with  a  deep  despair. 
But  Faith  and  Fancy,  sisters  bright, 
Illume  our  darkest  days  with  light 
That    streams    from    Heaven's    sublimest 
height. 


BROTHERS. 

Brothers  once  are  brothers  ever. 

Though  the  storm  of  discord  rage 
For  awhile,  and  blinded  passion 

Mar  the  erst  unspotted  page. 
Once  the  dark  clouds  have  passed  over. 

Every  year,  as  swift  it  rolls. 
Fans  into  a  brighter  glowing 

Fires  of  truth  within  men's  souls. 
Common  blood  of  common  mother 

Binds  with  an  eternal  chain. 
Whose  broke  links  are  welded  closer 

At  the  forge  of  common  pain. 
One  in  heart  and  one  in  purpose; 

One  of  many  —  all  in  one ; 
Ours  be  ••  Libertj-  and  union  " 

While  the  stars  their  courses  run. 
O'er  the  graves  of  hero  brothers. 

Wore  they  blue  or  wore  they  gray. 
Spread  sweet  flowers  for  remembrance 

Sacred,  each  Memorial  Day. 
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EDGAR  JACKSOX  KLOCK. 

Bork:  Schuyler,  N.T.,  July  1, 1863. 
Edgar  graduated  in  1881  from  the  Fairfield 
academy,  securing-  the  highest  honors  and 
valedictory  of  his  class.  Realizing-  that  his 
health  -would  never  permit  his  entering-  anj- 
of  the  professions  i\'ith  that  vim  as  he  -would 
have  liked  to  have  done,  he  declined  his  par- 
ents' offer  of  a  coUeg-e  course,  and  returned 
■with  them  to  the  farm,  -where  he  has  since  re- 
sided and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  coUecting- 
a  fine  and  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals,  In- 
dian relics,  and  other  curiosities.  In  1888, 
-while  editor  of  the  Mohawli  Standard,  a  small 
collector's  paper,  he  published  in  that  sheet 
his  first  poeio,  -with  no  intention  of  continu- 
ing- in  that  line.  Since  then,  at  the  request  of 
friends,  he  has  published  quite  a  number  of 
poems  in  the  several  village  and  city  papers 
of  central  Ne-w  York.  Mr.  Klock  resides  within 
t-wenty  rods  of  his  birthplace. 


LIFE   MOMENTS. 

Creeping,  creeping-,  oh  ho-w  slow ! 

Waiting-,  -waiting-,  as  they  go ; 

So  the  moments  stop  and  linger  as  they  build 
each  passing  daj% 

To  the  one  -whose  heart  is  broken,  never  wish- 
ing them  to  stay. 

Hushing,  rushing,  ah  -what  speed ; 

Bounding,  bounding,  like  a  steed; 

So  the  fleeting  moments  hasten,  dragging  near- 
er to  the  end. 

Those  -who  have  earth's  pleasures  plenty,  or  a 
-wasted  life  to  mend 

Gliding,  ghding,  in  God's  time. 

Passing,  passing, —  His  is  mine; 

So  the  happy  moments  ever,  bringing  plea- 
sures one  by  one, 

Pass  to  those  -who  learn  to  murmur,  not  my 
^^-iti.  but  Thine  be  done. 


TWO  PAIRS  OF  EYES. 
T-wo  men  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

The  one,  erect  in  youth  and  fair  of  face. 
In  whom  beauty  blended  with  strength   to 
prove 
A  worthy  offspring  of  a  noble  race; 
The  other,  bent  with  age,  upon  whose  brow 
The  lines  of  three-score  years  and  ten  were 
seen. 
Types   of   hope    and    wisdom,  thus   together 
stood. 
And   gazed    they   out    across   life's    fickle 
scene. 

The  youth  saw  naught  in  all  those  wid'niug 
fields 
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But   pleasure,  to   the    one   who  sought  it 
there. 
For  out  as  far  as  e'en  his  eye  could  reach, 

Were  pleasing  landscapes,  opulent  and  fair; 
On  every  hand  were  grass-bound   hills  and 
dales. 
And  plains  bedecked  with  bud  and  bloom  of 
flowers ; 
Red  roses,  giving  out  their  rich  perfume, 
Hung  clustering  'round  the  doors  of  -vine-clad 
bowers ; 

Sweet  voiced  brooklets  on  whose  mossy  banks 

You  listen  to  the  music  soft  and  low. 
And  dream  your  day-di-eams  as  you  gaze  upon 

The  beauty  of  the  valley  far  below ; 
Where  orchards  bend  beneath  their  golden 
loads. 

And  ripening  grain-fields  ripple  in  the  wind. 
And   vineyards    with   their  tendrels  fruited 
deep. 

Around  the  creeking  trellises  entwined. 

All  these  and  more  the  eager  youth  beheld 
Before  him  In  life's  pathway,  as  it  wound 
Out  through    the    world— then  to   a  forest 
came. 
Where  'neath  the  welcome  shade  sweet  rest 
is  found. 

Ah,  foolish,  hopeful  j'outh,   dost    thou   not 
know 
That  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view." 
How  think  you  thy  companion  views  those 
things? 
To  him  the  gilded  world  is  not  so  new. 

He  knows  that  mingled  with  the  grass  are 
weeds. 
And    bramble    acrubs    and    nettles    rank 
abound. 
While  on  the  stems  that  bear  the  fragrant 
rose. 
Beneath  the  leaves,  sharp,  biting  thorns  are 
found; 
Across  your  path  the  slimy  serpent  glides, 

Or  spits  and  hisses  at  you  as  you  go. 
And  hidden  with  your  luscious  fruit,  perhaps. 

The  asp  abides  to  strike  its  deadly  blow; 
But  even  when  you've  found  j-our  youthful 
dreams 
Where  all  delusions,  yet  have  bravely  made 
A    struggle    onward   through   life's    rugged 
ways. 
And  almost  reached   that  grateful   forest 
shade, — 
Ah,  even  there  are  beasts  of  prey  that  watch 
For  those  who  falter  ere  they  i-each  the  goal. 
To  drag  them    back   almost   from  Heaven's 
gate, 
Down,  down  to  Hell,—  a  lost  and  shattered 
soul. 
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SUNLIGHT  DRIVES  THE  MIST  AWAY, 

I  stood  at  nig'ht  bj^  the  river, 

Under  a  storm-cast  sky ; 
The  wind  that  swept  thi'o'  the  tree  tops, 

Gave  forth  a  disrual  sigh ; 
Darker  and  black  grew  the  storm-clouds, 

Loud  did  the  thunders  peal. 
Vividly  brig-ht  flashed  the  lightnings, 

That  made  the  strong  oaks  reel; 
Angry  and  fierce  did  the  tempest, 

Its  pent-up  wrath  outpour, 
Till  the  river  swelled  to  a  torrent, 

Rushed  by  with  deaf'niug  roar; 
But  I  felt  not  wind  nor  raindrops. 

Against  my  hot  brow  sent. 
For  deep  locked  within  my  bosom, 

A  fiercer  storm  was  pent; 
And  darker  far  than  the  night  storm 

Was  earth  and  life  to  me, 
Till  I  longed  but  for  oblivion 

To  come  and  set  me  free; 
I  longed  for  the  surging  river, 

To  take  me  on  its  tide, 
And  bear  me  away  to  the  ocean, 

Out  on  its  billows  wide; 
To  forget  and  be  forgotten. 

As  they  who  stop  and  drink 
Of  the  fabled  Lethean  waters. 

And  then  forget  to  think. 
Thus  bj'  the  river  at  midnight. 

Under  a  storm-cast  skj% 
I  watched  by  the  lightning's  flashes 

The  wild  tide  rushing  by. 
Again  I  stood  by  the  river, 

Under  a  star-iit  sky. 
When  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury. 

And  clouds  liad  all  passed  by ; 
The  waters  had  ceased  their  tumult. 

The  wind  had  gone  to  rest. 
The  rumbling  thunders  had  sunken 

To  silence  in  the  west; 
I  watched  the  stars  in  the  heavens 

Grow  dim  and  fade  away, 
As  up  through  the  eastern  gateway, 

Old  Sol  brought  in  the  day; 
And  as  the  mist  on  the  river. 

Kissed  by  the  morning's  ray. 
Went  floating  adowu  the  valley. 

Then  broke  and  passed  away. 
Just  so  the  gloom  and  the  shadows, 

That  make  our  lives  like  night. 
Will  some  day  lift  and  be  scattered 

By  that  all-piercing  light, 
That  comes  from  bej'ond  the  tempest. 

Beyond  the  stars  and  sun. 
To  lead  us  home  to  our  Father, 

When  life  and  work  are  done. 
And  thus  I  stood  by  the  river. 

Under  a  morning  sky. 
Unrest  had  gone  with  the  tempest, 

God's  love  and  peace  were  nigh. 


HIRAM  HOWARD  BROWNE. 

Born:  Cornish,  Me.,  Nov.  15, 1838. 

After  teaching  school  for  a  while  Mr.  Browne 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1863.  Four  j  ears  later  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Emily  M.  Blazo.  Mr.  Browne  now  resides  in 
Boston  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Since  his 
youth  Mr.  Browne  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  of  both  verse  and  prose  to  various 
literary  and  other  publications. 


TO  A  DROP  OF  DEW. 
Pearl  of  the  skies !    Gift  of  the  swarthy  night, 
To  glow  and  sparkle  in  the  misty  light, 
Amid  the  tresses  of  the  fair-haired  morn ! 
What  gem  so  rare  her  beauty  could  adorn? 
For  thou  art  fairer  on  the  grassy  lea, 
Than  were  thy  charming  rival  of  the  sea. 

Now  pendant  shining  on  the  slender  blade. 
Reflecting  tints  in  changing  light  and  shade. 
Of  diamond,  ruby,  emerald,  sapphii-e,  seen 
Like  tiny  jewels  of  some  fairy  queen  — 
Too  pure  and  beautiful  to  be  of  earth. 
Thou  gem  etherial  had  In  heaven  thy  birth  1 

Spirit  of  purity  wandering  in  disguise. 
With  no  abiding  place  in  earth  or  skies; 
This  morn  a  gem  of  sparkling,  purest  ray; 
This  noon  but  vapor  boundless  space  away— 
At  eve  descending  to  the  earthj'  plane. 
At  morn  ascending  to  the  skies  again ! 

Now  heavenward    soaring    on   the   zephyr's 

wing  — 
Now  sparkling  in  the   depths   of   woodland 

spring  — 
Now  with  the  cloud,  upon  its  steed,  the  wind, 
Circling  the  world,  new  scenes  and  climes  to 

find. 
Now  in  the  glittering  crystal  of  the  frost  — 
Now  in  the  ocean  wave  by  tempest  tossed. 

Shining  at  eve  in  sunset's  glory  splendid  — 
Now  in  the  rainbow's  gorgeous  colors  blended. 
In  sun-lit  shower  now  falling  from  the  sky- 
Now  in  the  tears  of  wan-faced  sorrow's  eye  — 
Beginning  now  the  petals  of  the  rose  — 
Now  in  the  lily's  cup  seeking  repose. 

Thou  thing  etherial  glowing  on  this  flower. 
So  evanescent,  changing  with  the  hour, 
I  fain  would  pluck  thee  in  thy  beauty  rare, 
To  deck,  in  splendor,  bright  Maude  Marion's 

hair  — 
Art  gone!  rude  Eos,  from  its  dainty  cup. 
Like  Egypt's  queen,  has  drunk  her  jewel  up. 
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A.  A.  WOODBRIDGE,  PH.D. 

Born:  Newcastle,  Me.,  July 20, 1840. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Woodbridge 
taught  school,  and  upon  graduating-  entered 
the  teacher's  profession.  He  was  principal 
of  Richmond  academy  five  years;  professor  of 
classics  in  Gorham's  seminary  one  j'ear;  prin- 
cipal of  Rockland  high  school  five  years;  pres- 
ident of  Maine  Educational  Association,  and 


ABIEL   A.   WO(JIlBKll)GE,    PH.D. 

conductor  of  teacher's  institutes  and  educa- 
tional lecturer  several  years.  He  has  been 
associate  editor  and  contributor  to  some  of 
the  leading  periodicals  of  America.  In  1877 
he  took  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
spent  a  year  in  trade  and  travel.  Returning 
to  America  he  again  entered  the  educational 
field,  in  which  work  he  continued  until  1887, 
when  he  became  connected  with  a  large  pub- 
lishing house  in  Boston.  As  a  lecturer  Mr. 
Woodbridge  has  gained  a  national  reputation. 
His  lectures  and  sketches  of  travel  are  gen- 
erally enlivened  by  a  vein  of  humor,  and  are 
always  enjoyable. 


SANDY'S  WILL. 
Wal,  the  boys  have  gone  to  'Frisco,  and  left 

me  on  the  dump. 
'Taint  their  fault,  fur  they  wanted  me  to  go; 
But  I  seemed  to  feel  as  ef  I  wanted  jest  about 

a  week 
To  listen  and  to  talk  to  Placer  Joe. 
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But  ef  anything  should   happen    to    any  of 

them  pals, 
I  never  should  forgive  myself,  I  know; 
For  cribs  Is  mighty  plenty  in  that  city  full  uv 

sin, 
And  them  boys   kin   make   a   cyclone  think 

she's  slow. 

'Taint  es  1  am  any  better  jest  because  I  kep' 

the  ranch. 
An'  did'nt  go  to  Frisco  on  a  tear. 
I've  ben  thar  too,  an'  you  kin  bet  I'm  dealin' 

from  the  top. 
When  I  tell  ye  I  an'  Sandy  made  a  pair. 

Pizen  an'  Indjans!  did'nt  we  have  —  no,  that 

ain't  jest  the  thing. 
Poor  Sandy's  off  his  roost,  an'  you  kin  swar. 
That  when  a  feller's    planted,  I  ain't  givin' 

him  away. 
Especially  when  he  alius  dealt  'em  squar. 

'Twas  a  Sunday  mornin',  jest  like  this  when 
Sandy  quit  the  game. 

An'  everything  was  quiet  as  the  dead, 

An'  a  shower  er  gold-dust  could'nt  er  beat 
the  sunshine  as  it  dropped. 

Through  the  scrub-oak  leaves  awigglin'  over- 
head. 

All  on  sudden,  Sandy  sez,— sez  he,  "old  pard, 

come  here." 
He'd  ben  rastlin'  with  a  fever  more'n  a  week. 
An'  this  mornin'  artersunnin  he'd  been  actin' 

kind  er  queer; 
It  had  ben  two  days  he  had'nt  tried  to  speak. 

Sez  he,  "old  pard,  I'm  goin' — I  shall  break 

camp  'fore  an  hour. 
There,  jest  shet  down  that  wood   mill,    and 

don't  fuss. 
I'm  dyin'— that's  the  English  on't,  an'  one 

thing  I  must  tell 
Afore  the  boys  git  'round  to  raise  a  muss." 


THE  IMMORTAL. 

Ever-living  snow-capped  Sierra ! 

Ever-living?  or  everlasting? 

Is  it  living?  or  is  it  lasting? 

Pan  me  the  truth  and  throw  over  the  error. 

Wintry-locked  seer!    Are  you  eternal? 

No?  "What   am   I   then?"    Once    you  were 

youthful. 
Come,  now,  let's  reason.    Let  us  be  truthful. 
Read  me   the   rock-records   locked   in   your 

journal. 

Leaf  after  leaf,  to  the  birthday—  the  vernal. 
Back  through  the  roll  of  the  infinite  ages, 
Down  to  the  plastic,  the  single-word  pages 
Warm  from  the  womb  of  the   molten  mater- 
nal. 
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MRS.  KETTIE  C.  FISHER. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  Lave  appeared  in  var- 
ious publications.  She  is  the  wife  of  William 
H.  Fisher,  who  follows  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer. 


WAVES  OF  MEMORY. 

Oft  from  the  ocean  of  the  past 

The  waters  g-lide  along  — 
I  hush  the  heating-  of  my  heart 

To  list  to  memory's  song. 
And  every  ripple  of  its  sea 

Brings  back  a  look  or  tone  — 
A  voice  of  lov'd  ones  far  away  — 

Of  all  I  call'd  my  own. 
A  little  star  that  dwells  above 

In  all  its  beauty  now, 
Brings  back  unto  my  memory  dear, 

A  loving  friend's  fair  brow. 
How  oft  beneath  its  light  we  stray'd — 

How  oft  at  even  tide, 
As  hand  in  hand  we  rov'd  around 

The  scenery  far  and  wide. 
But  hush  my  heart  it  seeketh  now 

The  happy  past  again : — 
Oh!  memory  hush  thy  lovely  song- 
Its  wailing  gives  me  pain. 
For  tho'  on  earth  we  may  no  more 

With  them  our  paths  pursue:— 
We  know  that  we  will  meet  on  high, 

The  faithful  and  the  true. 

♦-•-♦ 

HATTIE  WHITNEY. 

Born:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  lady  has  contributed  quite  a  few  poems 
to  St.  Nicholas,   Good  Housekeeping,  Golden 
Days,  and  Demorest's  Magazine.    She  still  re- 
sides in  her  native  city. 
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PRINCE  TIPTOE. 
In  the  soft,  snowy  heart  of  a  thistle 

Prince  Tiptoe  one  morning  was  born. 
When  the  sound  of  the  partridge's  whistle 

Arose  from  the  ripening  corn. 
When  the  sunlight  M-as  dreamily  tender, 

And  tlie  hilltops  were  hazy  and  blue; 
And  a  faint,  indescribable  splendor. 

In  manj'  a  cloud-rift  came  through. 

Then  a  breeze  from   the  southwind's  domin- 

Flew  by  and  Prince  Tiptoe  was  whirled  [ions 
Away  on  invisible  pinions. 

From  his  own  little  silk-curtained  world. 
He  was  tossed  in  the  air  like  a  feather. 

And  twirled  till  he  almost  forgot 
His  name,  and  could  scarcely  tell  whether 

He  M'as  really  Prince  Tiptoe  or  not. 
But  the  gay  little  zephyr  grew  weary. 

And  declared  she  should  soon  have  to  stop, 


And  she  said,  "there's  a  cottage,  my  deary, 

On  its  porch  you  must  quietly  drop," 
It  was  sheltered,  and  shaded,  and  airy, 

And  an  Oak  tree  high  over  it  rose. 
And  his  Highness  came  doM-n  like  a  fairy. 

On  the  tips  of  his  downy  white  toes. 
And  softly  he  danced  to  the  measure 

Of  the  thrush's  song  up  in  the  tree, 
And  forgot,  in  his  light-hearted  pleasure 

That  danger  anear  him  might  be,— 
An  ui'chin  was  slowly  advancing- 

Whose  pansy-blue,  wondering  eyes. 
Saw  not  in  that  small  atom  dancing 

A  Fairyland  Prince  in  disguise. 
But  he  knew  there  was  nothing  to  match  it 

In  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town; 
And  he  said,  with  a  shout,  "  I  will  catch  it, 

That  beautiful  white    thistle  down." 
Ha!  the  sly  little  breeze  was  but  hiding, 

And  watching  her  nursling  at  plaj'; 
And  fortVi  she  came  noiselessly  gliding 

And  Prince  Tiptoe  was  up  and  away ! 


JOHN  T.  LANDMAN. 

Born  :  Bbattleboro,  Vt.,  Dec.  7, 1832. 
Mr.  Landman  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss 
Martha  Aiken.    He  served  in  the  cival  war, 
and  now  resides  in  South  Londonderry,  Yt. 


PLEASURES. 

Does  mortal  live  upon  this  mundane  sphere, 
Who  will  not  sometimes   pleasure's  God  re- 
vere? 
Some  sacrifice  their  all  on  pleasure's  shrine. 
And  lite  and  soul  to  fair  delights  resign. 
In  gambling  halls,  by  folly's  midnight  lamp, 
A  multitude  their  moral  nature's  cramp; 
Transgression's  ways  will  prove  a  curse  at 

last. 
And  leave  their  vot'riesin  the  meshes  fast. 
The  maudlin  poisonous  waA-es  of  liquor  roll 
With  deadly  force  o'er  many  a  captive  soul; 
Though  snakes  and  devils  occupj-  tlie  cup. 
They're  pleased  to  drink  the  cursed  mixture 
up. 

And  others  yet  the  Golden  Calf  adore; 
That  subtle  god  they  worship  o'er  and  o'er; 
And  pave  with  wealth  an  easy  way  to  woe : 
They're  sure  to  let  the  gems  of  heaven  go. 
Renown  and  Power,  again,  some  lives  control. 
And  pei-meate  the  hungry  sordid  soul : 
Let  warriors,  rulers,  live  for  worldly  fame: 
What  g-oodin  such  a  soulless  emptj-  name? 
Yet  thousands  in  the  lap  of  pleasure  lie. 
And,  like  the  moth  around  the  candle,  die; 
But  few  are  wise  in  this  vain  world  of  ours. 
And  millions  choose  to  cull  the  deathly  flowers 
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MRS.  REBECCA   P.  REED. 

Born:  Brewer,  Me.,  Feb.  28, 18i0. 
This  lady  graduated  from  Laselle  female 
eminary  in  1859,  being  poet  of  her  class.  For 
a  year  she  remained  at  that  institution  as  a 
teacher  of  Latin,  History  and  Litejature. 
Iq  1876  Mrs.  Reed  with  her  husband  and  three 
children  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  she 
now  resides.  Both  her  prose  and  verse  have 
appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  periodical 
press. 

A  SUMMER  SILENCE. 
It  is  so  still,  so  still, 

Here  in  the  shadow  of  the  brown  old  mill; 
Hushed  in  the  noon-day  quiet,  like  a  gem 
Skimbers  the  pool  within  the  forest's  hem. 
And  lazily  the  cattle  lift  their  eyes 
In  the  calm  wonder  of  a  half  surprise. 
When  a  little  squirrel  dropping  down  a  tree, 
Almost  disturbs  their  placid  reverie. 

And  yet  the  heart  of  all  the  silence  lies, 
becalmed  within  the  Miller's  daughter's  eyes. 
Now,  while  she  stands  and  dreams  beside  the 

door 
And  waits  his  coming,  as  so  oft  before! 
The    wheel  stands  quiet,     and  the  mid-day 

rest 
Brings  her  the  greeting  that  she  loveth  best. 
Hush!  her's  the  silence  full  of  tenderest  bliss 
That  waits  its  breaking  in  her  lover's  kiss ! 


MAKING  READY. 

The  summer  herbage  hath  lost  Its  dew 
And  May-time  plash  of  streams. 
Misty  and  slow 
The  clouds  drift  low, 
Vanished  the  breezes  that  June  once  blew. 
Faded,  her  waking  dreams. 

And  yet,  if  under  her  faded  vest 
Autumn  is  nursing  close 
Some  flower  to  bloom 
In  the  heavenly  June, 
She  need  not  weep  that  her  feet  have  prest. 
Dear  heart,  on  her  early  rose. 


THE  COST. 
O  dread  and  awful  gates  of  Birth, 

Behind  whose  mysterj' 
Waits  the  blind  life  with  voiceless  strife 

And  clamor  to  be  free ! 
O  vast  apocalypse  of  Life, 

To  giver  and  receiver. 
When  shuddering  throes  of  mother  woes. 

Though  soul  and  body  cleave  her! 
O  great,  dim  border-land  of  Death, 

Girding  the  life  to  be! 


What  word  shall  reach  past  mortal  speech 

Back  from  Eternity? 
O  solemn  realm  debatable, 

Whate'er  thy  joy  or  woe, 
Through  wrestling  love,  and  rending  groan. 

That  woe  or  joy  we  know ! 

O  birth  divine,  what  lips  of  dust 

Shall  utter  all  thy  price ! 
What  seraph's  tongue  hath  ever  sung 

The  woe  of  God  in  Christ. 
Or  remembered  all  the  ghastlj^  wounds 

Our  tortured  souls  have  riven. 
The  conflicts  grim  with  sense  and  sin. 

Before  we  breathe  in  Heaven? 

Thus  comes  the  three-fold  gift  of  Life, 

Through  triple  doors  of  Death ! 
At  royal  I'ate  pays  kingly  state. 

Sharp  cost,  our  being  hath. 
So  vast  our  value  — think,  O  soul. 

Earth,  Heaven  nor  Hell  can  win; 
Eternity  and  Deity 

Alone,  redeem  from  sin ! 


JOHN  SAMUEL  ROSS. 

Born:  Cooke  Co.,  Tex.,  Jan.  31, 1870. 
In  1887  the  subject  of  this  sketch  went  to  the 
Indian  Territorj',  but  returned  fifteen  mouths 
later  to  Texas,  where  he  taught  school  for  a 
while,  and  is  at  present  learning  the  printing 
business  at  St.  Jo. 


WHY  WILL  A  BOY  LEAVE  HOME. 

Why  will  a  boy  leave  home, 

And  a  fortune  trj-  to  find? 
Why  will  he  attempt  to  roam. 

And  leave  all  friends  behind? 
Does  he  know,  oh,  could  he  know ! 

The  trouble  it  often  gives, 
He'd  stay  at  home,  he  would  not  go. 

So  long  as  either  father  or  mother  lives. 
They  go  their  way,  they  run  their  race. 

And  travel  this  wide  world  o'er, 
But  at  last  they  come  face  to  face 

With  that  which  makes  them  poor. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  old  age  tells 

The  wild  story  o'er  and  o'er. 
How  3ad  a  fate  they  have  to  meet, 

Still  living  poor,  oh,  so  poor! 
Perhaps  they  have  children  now. 

Who  want  to  travel  the  same  old  road; 
Oh,  how  it  pains  the  father's  heart 

To  carry  sucli  a  load. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say, 

Although  you  wish  to  roam. 
The  grandest  pleasures  that  are  ever  found. 

Are  always  found  at  home. 
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CASSIM  B.  HAWES. 

Born:  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Feb:  18, 1812. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Hawes  have  appeared  in 
the  periodical  press  generally.  For  manj' 
years  Mr.  Hawes  taught  school.  He  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  for  some  time,  and  then 
practiced  as  a  physician.  Mr.  Hawes  has  now 
retired  from  business,  and  resides  in  Fox  Lake, 
Wis. 
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BASEBALL. 
This  woi-ld  is  full  of  games,  my  boys. 

We're  players,—  one  and  all ; 
Young  children  play  with  woi-thless  toys. 

When  older  play  baseball. 
Checkers  and  chess,  billiards  and  dice. 

Are  played  by  great  and  small; 
Young  ladies  play  croquet  quite  nice, 

But  young  men  play  baseball. 
Since  life's  a  playing  match  throughout. 

Be  active  —  never  fret. 
Be  quick  to  run  —but  don't  run  out, 

Nor  swear,  get  mad,  or  bet. 
While  some  on  tick  play  every  game, 

Until  they  are  played  out; 
When  you  shall  bat,  take  first-rate  aim. 

Be  sure  and  not  tick  out. 
While  some  pitch  quoits,some  pennies  pitch. 

Some  bolt  — can't  toe  the  mark, 
Because  they  pitch  into  the  ditch. 

When  you  pitch  —  never  balk. 
Some  fast  young  men  play  all  for  show, 

They  hold  their  heads  too  high; 
You  better  drive  your  balls  too  low. 

Than  play  out  on  a  fly. 
Some  play  such  a  dishonest  hand. 

They  fail,  then  sneak  away ; 
But  never  run  boys  — firmly  stand, 

Whenever  foul  you  play; 
The  clergy  say  'tis  base  to  steal. 

Unworthy  of  a  man. 
Don't  let  such  preaching  cool  your  zeal. 

Steal  every  base  you  can. 
Smart  thing  some  think  to  run  from  home. 

But  I've  a  better  plan. 
Be  smart  to  make  a  clean  home  run, 

As  often  as  you  can. 
Some  with  soft  soap  spread  thick  or  thin. 

Will  beat  us  nearly  blind; 
But  if  you  would  be  sure  to  win, 

Use  whitewash  —that's  the  kind. 
Be  generous,  peaceable  and  kind ; 

In  every  game  'twill  pay. 
For  then  my  boys  you'll  surely  find. 

Life  is  a  pleasant  play. 
When  the  great  LTmpire  calls,  to  play. 
Be  ready  to  excel. 


Whatever  be  the  game  to-day  — 

Remember,  play  it  well. 
Again  the  Umpire  calls  "  game," 

Then  life's  brief  play  is  o'er — 
May  you  all  have  a  priceless  name, 

And  tallies  by  the  score. 


MRS.  HELEN  W.  CLARK. 

Born:  Missouri. 
For  the  past  decade  this  lady  has  contributed 
to  various  pei'iodicals,  and  is  now  writing  for 
the  Saturday  Night,  Golden  Days,  Peterson's 
Magazine,  Youth's  Companion,  and  Demor- 
est's  Magazine.  She  was  married  in  1881  to  Dr. 
W.  S.  Clark,  and  now  resides  in  Festus. 


AS  STRANGERS  MEET. 
Was  it  a  dream?    O  Summer  skies 

Smile  softly  down  on  us  once  more, 
And  golden  robin,  blithe  and  sweet. 

Your  silvery  benedictions  pour. 
O  reapers,  sowing  j'our  blades  again 

In  harvest  fields  of  burnished  gold; 
And  wood-dove,  sing  your  tender  strain. 

As  once  you  sang,  in  days  of  old ! 
For  then  we  met,  as  lovers  meet, 

As  happy  lovers,  fond  and  true. 
The  wood-dove  sang  a  love  song  sweet. 

The  skies  had  donned  their  fairest  blue. 
And  as  we  traced,  on  love's  sweet  page 

The  vows  that  joined  us  heart  to  heart, 
We  little  dreamed  a  day  would  come 

When  we  should  wander  far  apart. 
Oh !  well,  the  flowers  can  never  bloom 

For  us  as  in  those  rapturous  days, 
For  now  we  meet  as  strangers  meet 

With  cold,  estranged,  averted  gaze. 
The  ashes  of  our  perished  love. 

From  which  the  smoldering  fire  has  fled, 
Lie  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven, 

Sole  memory  of  the  love  now  dead. 
And  yet,  does  there  not  come  one  thrill 

Across  the  widening  gulf  of  time 
To  'mind  us  of  those  happier  days 

Beneath  a  fair  Arcadian  clime? 
Does  there  not  come  one  maddening  thought 

To  bridge  the  gulf —  alas,  too  late! 
That  we  might  yet  be  lovers  true 

But  for  the  ruthless  hand  of  fate? 
Ah !  yes,  the  golden  dream  has  fled, 

The  blue  has  faded  from  our  sky, 
The  ashes  of  our  love  lie  dead, 

And  we  are  strangers,  you  and  I. 
No  more  beneath  the  skies  of  June, 

No  more  amid  the  summer  flowers. 
Can  we  reclasp  the  broken  links 

Of  that  ill-fated  love  of  ours. 
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HIRAM  THAYER. 

Born  :  Cayuga  Co.,  N. Y.,  Dec.  33, 1818. 
Locating  in  Bradford,  la.,  in  1860,  Mr.  Tiiayer 
er  was  elected  justice  of  tlie  peace  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  office  he  has  held  continuous 


HIRAM    TIIAVER. 

until  the  present  time.  He  was  also  postmas- 
ter for  over  twenty-two  years.  His  song-s 
have  been  chiefly  on  political,  patriotic  and 
temperance  subjects. 


BONNIE  ANNIE. 
Awake,  O  muse,  inspire  my  lay,  a  truthful 

tale  I'll  tell. 
Upon  the  Turkey's  bonnie   banks   a    lovely 

maid  doth  dwell. 
Who  trips  as  lightsome  as  the  fawn  upon  its 

native  trail; 
They  call  her  Gentle  Annie,  Gentle  Annie  of 

the  vale. 
Cho.— Bonnie  Annie,  Gentle  Annie, 

Lovelj'  to  behold. 

Her  hair  so  fair  in  ringlets  rare. 

Hangs  down  in  chains  of  gold. 

I  loved  her  for  tliat  gentle  grace, 

A  charm  that  doth  not  fail; 

O,  happy  day,  when  fli-st  I  met 

Sweet  Annie  of  the  vale. 
Her  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  at  night  above 

the  summer  sea. 
Her  voice  so  sweet  and  gentle,  is  like  music 

unto  me; 
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The  birds  sing  sweet  in  sylvan  grove,  and 
down  the  floral  dale. 

But  the  sweetest  bird  in  all  the  bower  is  An- 
nie of  the  vale. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  morning,  when  wild 
flowers  deck  the  lea; 

Her  very  thoughts  are  sweet  and  pure  as  gen- 
tle zephyrs  be;  [the  passing  gale. 

The  roses  bloom  in  beauty  bright,  and  scent 

But  the  fairest  flower  in  all  the  glen,  is  An- 
nie of  the  vale. 


TO  MARCIA. 
Amid  the  green  bowers 
And  sweet-scented  flowers. 
She  floats  like  a  fairj' 
To  spend  the  gay  hours. 
While  dewdrops  are  shining, 
A  rosy  wreath  twining. 
And  now  with  her  singing 
The  wild  wood  is  ringing, 
As  with  a  light  heart 
Quickly  homeward  she's  springing. 
Her  rich  treasures  bringing 
And  jetty  locks  flinging. 
With  cheeks  like  the  roses 
She  came  to  me  smiling  — 
And  gave  me  a  garland 
The  moments  beguiling. 
And  I  loved  the  sweet  maiden 
With  rosy  wreaths  laden. 


ZIMENIA. 
There's  a  wail  upon  the  waters,  on  the  gentle 
breezes  dying,  [more. 

For  the  beautiful  Zimenia,sweet  Zimenia  is  no 
From  the  hills  the  zephyrs  sighing 
Echo  back  the  plaint  replying 
To  the  vale  where  she  is  lying, 
On  the  bright  Jadagna  shore. 
Cho.— Oh  Zimenia,  dear  Zimenia,  thou  hast 
left  us  for  a  time. 
But  we  hope  ere  long  to  meet  thee  in 
that  brighter,  fairer  clime. 
In  thy  youth's  enchanted  morning,  and  when 

sweet  wild  flowers  were  springing. 
And  the  lilies  spread  a  carpet  of  bright  blos- 
soms o'er  the  bay; 
While  the  choral  songs  were  singing. 
Heavenly  joy  to  moi'tals  bringing. 
Thou  hast  left  us  and  forever 
For  the  islands  far  away. 
Oh,  Zimenia,  dear  Zimenia,  may  thy  song  be 

ever  sweeter. 
In  that  land  of  light  and  gladness,  where  thj' 
tears  are  ever  dr3'. 
Where  we  hope  again  to  meet  thee. 
And  with  joy  again  to  greet  thee 
On  the  Elysian  Fields  o'er  yonder 
We  will  meet  thee  by  and  bj-. 
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M.  WALLACE. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Wallace  have  appeared  in 
numerous  newspapers,  and  certainly  contain 
merit.  He  is  at  present  living  in  Texas  at 
Huntsville. 
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ON  THE  WING. 

While  musing  o'er  the  events  of  Time, 
A  pleasing  sense  of  things  sublime 
Came  o'er  my  thoughts  in  grand  review, 
Of  scenes,  with  interest,  ever  new. 
First  I  looked  on  childhood's  life. 
With  smiles  of  joy  and  tears  of  grief, 
And  next  the  sports  of  early  youth. 
With  some  deceit  and  much  of  truth. 
Then  riper  life,  with  heavy  cares, 
And  age,  with  all  its  weight  of  years. 
These  every-daj'  affairs  of  man 
Strew  quickly  o'er  the  path  of  Time. 
But  looking  past  this  business  life. 
Where  love  of  gain  makes  constant  strife. 
The  aged  come  with  trembling  step. 
Life's  weary  journey  nears  its  close. 
Anxious  spirit,  wrestling  with  delay. 
Longs  for  home,  but  here  must  stay 
And  bear  the  cross  till  crown  is  given. 
And  labor  finds  reward  in  Heaven. 

Where  calm  delights  serenely  roll, 

Or  richer  joys  enthuse  the  soul. 

And  happiness  runs  full  and  free 

From  Time  throughout  eternity. 

Love,  the  sweetest  passion  of  the  soul. 

In  Heaven  enjoys  supi-eme  control, 

And  soft,  sweet  light  and  fragrant  air 

In  rich  refulgence  waving  there. 

But  hark;  what  mean  those  childish  raptures 

In  the  Lord's  reception  rooms; 

A  cherub  infant  looking  out. 

Hails  a  distant  coming  shout. 

Rising  high  o'er  Heaven's  headlands 

Comes  a  shining  angel  convoy. 

Bearing  from  the  stream  of  death 

A  rescued  sinner  saved  by  grace. 

Wlieu  first  they  sight  the  plains  of  glory. 

Celestial  beauty's  dazzling  splendor 

Thrills  with  joy  the  enraptured  mother. 

Looking  o'er  the  Heavenly  mansions. 

In  a  window  waits  her  nurslings. 

In  flowing  robes  of  Heavenlj-  brightness, 

Waves  starry  crown  and  golden  liarp,— 

This  waj-  mamma,  here's  the  Savior. 

The  Savior  smiles  a  princely  welcome 

To  all  the  joys  a  Heaven  may  know. 

Mother  from  earth's  low-lands  coming. 

Finds  life's  lost  darlings  saved  in  Heaven. 

A  mother's  soul,  enthused  witli  love. 

In  emotion  lost  she  clasps  her  child. 


And  finds  a  long-lost  sainted  daughter. 
Watching  with  the  angel  infant. 
Pleased,  she  gazes  on  their  features. 
Gathering  brightness  on  her  own, 
Until  celestial  light's  reflection 
Gives  resemblance  like  to  all. 
Departed  friends  will  ne'er  return 
From  soul-improving  joys  of  Heaven, 
Where  maturity  expands  their  powers 
And  capacity  o'erflows  with  pleasure. 


DAISY  M.  HARRIS. 

Bokn:  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss.,  July  3, 1866. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Appeal  and   several  other  publica- 
tions.    Miss  Harris  is  associate-editor  of  her 
father's  paper,  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


OLD  LETTERS. 
I  was  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book,   that  had 

laid  away  so  long  [song. 

They  only  lived  in  memory  as  a  half-f orgotton 
Some  of  the  leaves  were  yellow,  were  faded 

and  stained  with  tears; 
Some  were  of  snowy  whiteness,  free  from  all 

doubts  and  fears. 
The    book    contained  —  only    letters    from 

friends,  some  false,  some  true. 
Some  filled  with  messages  as  sweet  as  violets 

dipped  in  dew ;  [and  sighs ; 

But  some  of  these  old  letters  were  full  of  sobs 
With  longings   and   repinings  for  cloudless, 

sunny  skies. 
I  found  one  dainty  missive  that  wakened  the 

past  from  sleep. 
It  touched  so  manj-  heartstrings  it  made  me 

both  laugh  and  weep. 
So  I  laid  aside  this  "  old  time"  book  to  seek  a 

more  pleasant  theme. 
Surely  more  recent  writings  were  filled  with 

brighter  dreams. 
There  were  ever  so  many  letters  from  Agnes 

and  Ettie  and  Pearl, 
From  Jennie,  Ora,  Lurline  and  Ida,  all  bonny 

sweet-tempered  girls; 
And  Poca  and  Joe  had  written, Mag  and  Nannie 

had  penned  sweet  lines, 
And  out  from  my  package  of  letters  shone  a 

ray  of  brighest  sunshine. 
But  off  to  themselves  were  bundles  tied  with 

ribbons,  red.  white  and  blue. 
Written  in  bolder  chirography,  by  "  the  boys" 

I  had  ever  found  true. 
They  were  pink-tinted,    cream  and  gold  filled 

with  eloquence  and  fun. 
Each  line  tells  its  own  happy  story,  and  I  treas- 
ure them  every  one: 
Because,  they  were  written  by  Walter,  Forest, 

Tom,  Johnnie,  Bob  and  Pliil. 
A  nd  last,  but  by  no  means   least,   my  stanch 

friends,  Frank  and  Will. 
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HERBERT  M.  SYLVESTER. 

Born  :  Lowell,  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1840. 
After  practicing  successfully  the  legal  pro- 
fession for  thirteen  years  in  Portland,  Mr. 
Sylvester  then  removed  his  office  to  Boston. 
It  was  here  he  wrote  his  Prose  Pastorals, 
which  have  been  called  by  competent  critics 
poems  in  prose.  Although  Mr.  Sylvester  has 
written  numerous  poems  of  beauty,  he  is  best 
known  as  a  prose  writer. 


RAIN  MUSIC. 
Hear  the  welcome  of  the  rain ! 

Patter,  patter. 

Tuneful  chatter. 
On  the  flashing  fire-lit  pane. 
Hear  the  honeysuckle  creak 
As  the  winds  its  secrets  seek. 

Twisting  through  its  matted  vines. 
And  the  windows  how  they  rattle,  bang,  and 
batter ! 

Pitter,  patter. 

Dripping  chatter, 
Tripping  down  the  shingled  roof, 
Filling  up  its  liquid  woof; 
How  the  notes  each  other  throng. 
Making-  up  their  slumber-song. 

Full  of  softly  drowsy  lines. 
With  their  drip,  and  rusli,  and  gush  and  clat- 
ter! 

Pitter,  patter. 

Dripping  chatter. 
Hear  the  night-tide  of  the  rain ! 


A  LARK  SONG. 
A  monkish  group  in  sober  garb. 

The  pasture  maples  stand 

Against  the  soft,  graj'  sky. 
The  weather-cock  wakes  with  the  wind; 

The  meadow  mists,  like  fleets 

Of  ghostly  ships  sail  by. 
Seaward,  the  ripples  grow  apace ; 

Morn,  blushing  like  a  girl. 

Betrays  with  rosy  grace 
Her  sun-god  lover  by  her  face. 

From  dewy  nest  and  meadow  bloom. 

The  brown  lark  upward  soars ; 

His  dusky-throated  song 
Falls,  sparkling  down,  now  faint,  now  clear- 

A  shower  of  liquid  tones. 

Strewn  wood  and  fleld  along. 
Like  drops  of  slanting,  sunlit  rain  — 

And  breathless  lies  the  earth 

To  catch  the  wondrous  strain. 
That  woos  the  breaking  day  again. 


A  MUTE  PROPHECY. 

Aslant  the  threshold  of  tlie  West 
Stretches  a  sombre  reef 
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Of  gray ;  its  low,  uneven  scarp. 

Outlined  in  sharp  relief 
Against  the  sky,  is  roughly  set 

With  pinnacles  that  glow 
Like  Norombega's  mystery 

Of  centuries  ago. 
The  hills,  with  i-agged,  rock-set  domes. 

Wind-blown  and  bare,  uprear 
Their  brightly  polished  topaz  walls. 

In  the  clear  atmosphere; 
While  o'er  the  cloud's  thin,  ragged  rift 

Burst  the  deep  golden  floods 
Of  Nature's  alchemy,  that  sift 

Their  glory  through  the  woods. 
Night  comes;  the  Spirit  of  the  Frost 

His  shuttle  swifter  plies 
'Twixt  Nature's  warp,  and  swifter  weaves 

For  Earth  its  subtle  guise; 
And  down  the  river-path  the  pines 

Echo  the  dreary  cry 
Of  winds  whose  dying  cadences 

Are  Nature's  lullaby. 
In  the  crisp  air  of  growing  dusk 

Night  sets  her  cordon-line 
Thick  with  groups  of  glittering  stars, 

That  weirdly  burn  and  shine. 
And  come  and  go,  as  silently 

As  lights  that  far  at  sea 
Are  sailed  o'er  restless  tides,  by  hands 

We  cannot  know  or  see. 


THE  GREAT  SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Life  finds  its  meaning  in  its  scope. 
As  broad  or  na  rrow  as  its  aim, — 
A  poor,  frail  jest,  if  only  hope 

Or  untaught  hand  may  feed  its  flame. 
Dame  Nature's  school  keeps  open  door,— 
Her  novice  needs  no  less,  no  more,— 
Where  long  apprenticeship  of  thought  is  gain 
Of  stouter  brawn  and  larger  thrift  of  brain. 


MRS.  MARY  C.  KELSEY. 

Born:  Logansport, Ind. 
This  lady  is  the  wife  of  J.  S.  Kelsey,  M.  D., 
and  resides  in  Xenia,  Ind.  Mrs.  Kelsey  has 
a  poetic  style  of  her  own,  and  has  written 
poems  occasionally  from  her  girlhood,  which 
liave  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  local 
press.  Mrs.  Kelsey  is  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Kautz  of  Cutler,  Ind.,  who  is  re- 
presented elsewhere  in  this  work. 


CHILDHOOD. 

EXTRACT. 

In  the  sunny  days  of  childhood. 
In  the  years  that  are  gone  by. 

Swiftly  sped  the  golden  hours 
'Neath  the  blue  and  laughing  sky. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  0.  SMITH. 

Born:  North  Yarmouth, Me,,  about  1807. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  long  stood  before  the  public 
as  essayist,  poet,  novelist,  lecturer  and 
preacher.  Not  only  her  own  boys  but  several 
of  her  grandchildren  are  poets.  She  hopes  to 
publish  her  works  at  an  early  date. 


UNATTAINED. 

Alone,  we  stand  to  solve  the  doubt  — 

Alone,  to  work  salvation  out  — 

Casting  our  helpless  hands  about. 

For  human  help  —  for  human  cheer  — 

Or  only  for  a  human  tear  — 

Forgetting  God  is  always  near. 

The  poet,  in  his  highest  flight, 

Sees  ranged  beyond  him  height  o'er  height. 

Visions,  that  mock  his  utmost  might,— 

And  music  borne  by  echo  back 

Pines  on  a  solitary  track 

Till  faint  hearts  sigh,  alas,  alack! 

And  beauty,  born  of  finest  art, 

SUps  from  the  sinner's  hand  apart. 

And  leaves  him  aching  at  the  heart. 

The  fairest  face  hath  never  brought 

Its  fairest  look  —  the  deepest  thought 

Was  never  into  language  wrought. 

The  quaint  old  litanies  that  fell 

From  ancient  Seers,  great  hearts  impel  — 

Impel  to  nobler  deeds  than  poets  tell. 

We  live,  we  breathe,  all  unexpressed,— 

Our  holiest,  noblest  in  the  breast. 

Lie  struggling  in  the  wild  unrest. 

Awaiting  fibres  that  shall  leap. 

And  an  exulting  harvest  reap 

In  Death's  emancipating  sleep. 

Our  onward  lights  eternal  shine:— 

Conquer'd  by  no  uumanly  pine. 

We,  royal  Amaranths,  shall  twine. 

The  great  God  knocks  upon  the  door, 

Readj'  to  run  our  chalice  o'er 

If  but  the  heart  will  ask  for  more. 

If  hungering  with  a  latent  sense. 

We  know  not,  ask  not  how  or  whence. 

But  take  our  consecration  thence. 

The  wine-press  must  alone  be  trod  — 

The  burning  plowshare  press'd  unshod  — 

There  is  no  rock  of  help  but  God. 
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MRS.  SARAH  M.  KIMBALL. 

Born:  New  Brunswick,  June  25,  1833. 
In  1884  appeared  My  Aunt  Jeanette  from  the 
pen  of  this  lady.    She  has  written  numerous 
short  stories,  and  her  poems  have  always  been 
gladly  received  by  the  press. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Behold  the  earth  to-daj% 
Lapped  in  the  glory  of  the  autumn-time. 

Robed  in  this  bright  array. 
Crimson  and  gold,  russet  and  pearly  rime! 

Now  comes  the  after-glow. 
Like  sunset  splendors  flushing  orient  skies. 

While  lightly  from  below 
Soft  floating  folds  of  gauzy  mists  arise. 

Yea,  earth  is  beautiful 
In  vestments  dyed  so  exquisitely  fair; 

Grateful  the  pensive  lull 
Of  voices  late  upon  the  ambient  air. 

The  cheery  notes  are  still 
Of  harvest  songs  so  gailj'  ringing  here. 

And  low,  sweet  anthem  fill 
With  slumbrous  melody  the  attent  ear. 

Dear  is  the  soft  caress  [now 

Of  light  winds  warm  from  sunny  south  lands 

Lifting  the  auburn  tress 
In  playful  coquetry  from  Nature's  brow. 

The  gladsome  spring  is  past. 
And  the  full  beauty  of  the  summer-time;— 

O  Year !  to  thee,  at  last. 
Hath  come  the  golden  glory  of  thy  prime! 

O  Life!  thy  spring  lies  far 
In  misty  shades,  half-hidden  from  my  sight; 

Tliy  summer  glories  are 
Far  back  'mid  bowers  of  beauty  and  delight. 

O  heart  of  mine !  to  thee 
Hath  come  thine  Indian  Summer,  and  to-day 

With  wondering  eyes  I  see 
Life's  after-glow  illumining  my  way! 

One  backward  glance,  half  sad, 
I  give  the  beautiful,  the  vanished  past, 

Then  turn  my  gaze,  half  glad 
That  I  have  gained  this  summit  grand  at  last. 

Father,  take  Thou  my  hand. 
And  lead  me  down  vnth  gentle,  loving  care 

Into  the  sunset  land. 
Life's  restful  vale,  'tis  beautiful  down  there! 


ELIZA  ELLEN  STARR. 

Miss  Starr  has  written  several  works,  no- 
tably Songs  of  a  Life-Time,  and  Pilgrims  and 
Shrhies.  This  lady  resides  in  Chicago,  where 
she  occasionally  lectures  on  Art  Literature  at 
her  Studio,  399  Huron  St. 


EXTRACTS. 


Thou  mindest  me,  by  thy  celestial  dye. 
Of  our  most  Virgin  Lady's  heavenly  eye. 

Love  strewed  her  couch  with  bloom ; 

Laid  rose  and  pansy  on  her  breast; 
Who  took  so  gently  to  that  silent  room 

White  poppies?    Dear  one,  rest! 
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HENRY  W.HOLLEY. 

BOBN  :  PlERREPONT  MANOR,  N.  Y.,  MAY  5, 1838. 

From  an  early  age  Henry  W.  Holley  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  periodical  literature. 
He  has  published  three  M'orks  in  rhyme  en- 
titled Moods  and  Emotions  in  Ehyme,  The 
Politicians  and  Other  Poems,  and  What  I 
Think,  a  satire.    Two  works  in  prose  have  ap- 


HENRY  W.  HOLLEY. 

peared  from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  entitled 
the  Hegg-ensville's  Papers,  and  Random  Shots 
at  Living-  Targets.  As  an  author  Mr.  Holley 
has  achieved  g-reat  success,  and  the  press 
speaks  in  glowing-  terms  of  both  his  prose  and 
verse.  He  was  married  in  1855  to  Miss  Eliza 
J.  Christie,  and  is  a  resident  of  Winnebago 
City,  Minn. 


DREAMLAND. 


Into  the  summer  skj^  listlessly  g-azing-; 

Dreaming-  by  daylight  a  beautiful  dream; 
Turreted  castles  from  fleecy  clouds  raising-. 

Where  I  betake  me,  a  monarch  supreme; 

On  the  rapt  soul  no  trace  of  a  sorrow- 
Over  the  vision  no  shadows  are  flung-;  — 

No  gloomy  fears  of  disaster  to-morrow. 
Linger  these  glories  of  dreamland  among! 

Hushed  is  the  wild  din  of  life's  busy  clan- 
gor; — 
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Quiet  is  brooding  o'er  earth,  air  and  sea;  — 
Life's  dreary  routine,  work,  restlessness,  an- 
ger. 
Comes  not  to  harass  or  di.squiet  me ; 

Glorious  to  breathe  the  sweet  breath  of  im- 
mortals, 

Freed  of  life's  attributes,  sorrow  and  pain ; 
Ah!  they  who  enter  these  ideal  portals. 

Never  come  back  to  the  real  again ! 

Oh !  the  great  world  in  its  wonderful  splendor, 
With  these  brig-ht  day  dreams  has  naught  to 
compare; 

Nothing-  to  give  like  the  ecstasy  tender, 
Which  the  rapt  dreamers  in  fairyland  share ; 

Fie!  on  the  liunt  for  a  name  and  its  glory; 

Fie!  on  success  and  its  answering  bliss; 
You  take  the  years  which  shape  heroic  story, 

Give  me  the  rapture  of  moments  like  this ! 

Here  'mong-  the  clouds  if  you  choose  to  deride 
me. 

Fool  like  I  may  be.  but  happj'  I  sit; 
Angels  above  me,  below  me,  beside  me. 

In  the  warm  love-light  of  memory  flit; 

Scoff  if  you  choose,  me  thus  listlessly  dream- 
ing. 
Riding  the  sky  in  my  chariot  of  gold ;  — 
To   your   heart   seared  by  life's   every  day 
scheming. 
Never  has  been  such  enchantment  unroll- 
ed! 

Scoffer,  forsooth !  your  sneer  of  derision, 
Proudly  accepted,  I  wear  as  a  crown; 

Scoffer,  forsooth!  when  the  joys  of  Elysian, 
Lavishly  on  my  day-dreamings  come  down; 

Scorn,  if  you  choose,  me,  with  glance,  lip  and 
finger. 

Yet  I  must  float  down  the  beautiful  stream ; 
Still  'mong-  its  castles  enchanted  1  linger. 

Still,  'neath  the  blue  sky  delighted  I  dream ! 

Fie !  on  the  race  for  the  gold-bearing- moun- 
tains; 
The  years  of  unrest  for  the  glittering  spoil; 
The   head's    cruel   schemes   and   the  heart's 
dried-up  fountains. 
The  nights  of  unrest,  and  the  long-  days  of 
toil; 

The  conscience  all  seared  to  the  sweet  call  of 
duty. 
The     usurer's     coffers,  —  the    conqueror's 
crown ;  — 
Oh !  dreamland,  one  glimpse  of  thy  wonderful 
beauty. 
Hath  torn  from  my  altars  these  base  idols 
down ! 
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MRS.  MARY  J.  0.  WHITING. 

Born:  New  York  City,  Aug.  17, 1834. 
The  poems  of  Mrs-  Whiting-  have  appeared  in 
the  Union  Signal,  Daughters  of  America  and 
various  other  publications.  She  was  married 
in  1864  and  resides  in  BeliQond,  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Whiting  is  a  great  advocate  of  temperance, 
and  is  very  popular  in  her  adopted  city. 
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TO  MY  LAST  TOOTH. 

Farewell ;  a  last,  a  long  farewell,  my  true  my 
oft-tried  friend; 

This  life  of  ours  we've  spent  as  one  comes  to 
a  sudden  end. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  whate'er  betide  we've 
firmly  held  together; — 

'Tis  hard  to  break  the  tender  ties,  the  loving- 
cords  to  sever. 

'Twas  sixty  years  ago  when    you,  a   pearl  of 

rarest  beauty. 
First  came  to  me  to  take  j-our  place  and  do  a 

servant's  duty. 
You  did  what  all  the  world   has  done   from 

generations  old. 
You  pushed  j'our  little  brother  out  and  left 

him  in  the  cold. 

And  you  usurped  the  place  he  held,  while  to 

the  dogs  he  went: — 
It  may  be  only  just  that  you  should  after  him 

be  sent. 
You've   served   me    well,    stood   firmly   by, 

though  you  have  g-rumbled  sore. 
And  1  have  firmly  stood  by  you,  and  all  your 

sharpness  bore. 

How  many  times  with  aching-  pain  my  tongue 

has  wagged  its  way. 
Because  your  cruel  biting  self  forgot  where 

duty  lay. 
But  that  is  passed,  we'll  let  it  go ;  it  gives  me 

greater  pain 
To  feel  your  leaving  comes  so  hard,  and  we'll 

not  meet  ag-ain. 

But  I'll  not  ask  you  to  remain,  your  lot  is  sad 

and  lone. 
And  you're  the  last  of   all   your   set   who've 

broke  with  you  and  gone; 
Then  go  my  friend.  It  g-rieves  me  sore  that  the 

cruel  steel  J'  clasp 
Must  pinch  your  brittle,  broken  crown  with- 

its  clinching-  grasp. 

But  so  it  is.     When  we  are  old   and  useless 

grown  —  oh !  oh !  !— 
You're  sticking  tight  —  oh !  oh ! !  oh ! ! !  oh ! ! !  !— 

oh,  will  you  never  go! — 
Farewell;— farewell;— an  aching  void  within 

my  gum  T  feel ; 
'Tis  all  that's  left  of   my   poor   tooth;— may 

time  the  anguish  heal. 


ALBERT  S.  HAWKINS. 

The  poems  of  Mr.   Hawkins  have  appeared 
quite  extensivelj'  in  the  periodical  press.    Mr. 


ALBERT   8.  HAWKINS. 

Hawkins  is  a  resident  of  Midland,  Texas, 
where  he  has  alreadj'  gained  great  popularity 
and  respect  as  a  journalist  and  lawj^er. 


A  LOVER'S  LAiMENT. 
In  the  love  of  a  maiden  I  once  took  delight. 
But  where  is  the  love  1  once  knew? 
Ithasgoue!    It  has  gone!    For  alas,  the  fair 

maid. 
Like  all  of  her  kind,  proved  untrue. 
She  said  that  her  love  for  me  would  endure. 
That  love  like  her  love  would  remain,    [name. 
But  memory  of    falsehoods  that  sullen  her 
My  heart  will  forever  retain. 
Her  words  were  spoke  in  jest  I  suppose. 
My  words  were  in  earnest  I  know. 
My  gift  was  pure  love,  not  much  you  will  say, 
'Twas  all  that  I  had  to  bestow. 
She  accepted  a  heart,  an  innocent  heart, 
A  heart  that  was  trusting-  and  true;      [again, 
Having-  gained  this,  her  end,  she  turned  then 
To  conquests  more  daring-  and  new. 
But  fair  maiden  I'll  say,  tho'  now  far  away. 
That  a  lesson  I've  learned,  yes  'tis  true. 
When  a  loved  one  is  wanted,  some  other  I'll 

seek. 
When  a  flirt  is  desired,  I'll  seek  you. 
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JULIUS  L.  MCDONALD. 

Born:  Winchester,  Va.,  April  15, 1857. 

This  gentlemau  is  a  well-known  preacher  and 
revivalist.  The  period  of  probation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald as  preacher  has  extended  over  eleven 
years,  which  has  been  marked  with  great  suc- 


JULIUS  LAFAYETTE  M'DONALD. 

cess.  Since  1887  he  has  labored  inTToIedo, 
where  Elder  J.  L.  McDonald  has  a  devoted 
band  of  worshipers  to  minister  unto.  He 
was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Sadie  C.  Agner. 
The  poems  of  this  minister  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  religious  press. 


ANNUNCIATION   OF  CHRIST'S  ADVENT. 
I  am  thinking-  to-niglit  of  a  time  long-  ago, 

When  a  manger  once  cradled  a  king; 
And  the  plains  of  Judea  were  startled  from 
rest. 
By  a  song-  that  the  angels  did  sing. 
Behold    the  poor  shepherds   attending-  their 
flocks 
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On  the  steeps,  when  the  first  word  floats 

down ! 
See  their  sleep-startled  looks  as  they  haste 

to  their  feet. 
From  their  lowly  couched  beds— the  damp 

ground. 

"  Do  I  dream?"  Hear  one  say,  to  himself  half 
aloud. 

As  he  passes  his  hands  o'er  his  eyes  — 
Do  I  dream?  am  I  really  awake?  or  indeed 

Can  it  be  some  foul  night  mare's  dark  lies? 

It  appears  to  be  real  — I'm  surely  awake, 
For  the  dipper  is  seen  in  the  west. 

And  the  north  star  shines  bright  in  his  steady- 
fixed  place, 
And  the  moon  to  give  light  does  her  best. 

Hark!    hear  that   sweet  strain  as  it  slowly 
swings  down 

From  yon  bright  spot  so  plain  to  behold, 
I  see  it  —  I  hear  it  — it  sureb'  is  true  — 

'Tis  an  angel  — an  angel  of  old. 

See  them  fall  to  the  earth  —  it  can  bode  us  no 
good. 

Oh,  why  was  I  born  to  this  day, 
'Tis  an  angel  of  wrath,  or  an  angel  of  death  — 

Let  us  hie  —  let  us  hie  us  awaj\ 

Fear  not  says  the  voice  —  and  the  tumult  is 
stilled. 

Let  us  listen  can  make  it  no  worse 
Fear  not,  says  the  angel,  I've  tidings  of  joy — 

Fear  not  for  I  bring  you  no  curse. 

In  the  City  of  David  a  Savior  is  born  — 
The  long-looked-for  Jesus  —  the  Lord. 

In  a   manger   you'll   find   Him  in  swaddling 
clothes  wrapped  — 
For  all  people  I  bring  you  this  word. 

Then  the  night  space  around  where  the  angel 
has  been 
Is  illumined  by  myriad  wings 
In  an   instant  — the    host  of    heaven   break 
forth 
And  together  exultantly  sing: 

Glory,  glory  to  God,  in  tlie  highest  — above 
Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men. 

Now  night  come  between,  and  the  angels  are 
hid 
From  the  shepherds,  entirely  again. 

Let  us  rise,  say   the  shepherds,  and  hasten 
away, 
To  the  city  of  blessed  Bethlehem; 
Andsee  this  great  Savior,  made  known  unto 
us, 
And  liis  parents,  and  worship  with  them. 
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WILLIAM  LEIGHTOX,  JR. 

Born:  Cajibridgb,  Mass.,  June  22, 1833. 
This  geotleman  has  published  several  hooks, 
and  is  well  and  favorably  Isnown  in  the  liter- 
ary world.    Two  dramatic  poems  from  his  pen, 
The   Sous    of  Godwin  and  At  the  Court  of 


"WIL.LIAM  LEIGHTON,  JR. 

King- Edwin,  are  verj' fine;  and  a  long-  poem 
entitled  Change  has  been  well  and  favorably 
received.  He  has  also  written  several  Sbake- 
sperian  sketches  and  prose  essays.  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Reed,  and  is  now  living-  at  Concord,  Mass. 
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THE  FLOWERS. 
I  see  no  use  in  them,  quoth  Peter  Bell, 
These  wild-flowers  of  the  woods;  they  bloom 

and  die 
In  secret  nooks,  where  not  a  human  eye 
Looks  on  their  blossoming-.     It  were  as  well 
A  constant  blight  their  opening-  buds  befell. 
He  knows  tlieir  use  whose  heart  of  sympathy 
Throbs  to  the  touch  of  nature's  poesy; 
Who  hears  sweet  song-  tones  and  a  rhythmic 

swell 
Of  music  in  the  flowers.    Though  no  eye  view 
Its  beauty,  who  can  say  the  blooming-  vale 
Is  purposeless?  or  that  tlie  painted  sod 
Hath  not  a  use?  tlie  tints  of  varying-  hue 
May  sing  to  ang-els,  as  to  men,  a  tale 
In  mystic  verse  of  harmonies  of  God. 


MOTHER  EARTH. 
Old  mother  earth,  so  g-reat  thy  family. 

Small  is  the  share  ot  love  thou  giv'st  to  one, 
Out  of  thy  teeming,  ripe  fecundity. 
Brood  after   brood  thy  countless  children 
come. 

Lo,  I,  thy  son,  to  thj-  maternity 
Make  my  appeal!     Hast  thou  a  mother's 
heart? 
Or  art  thou  callous  to  thy  ofifspring-'s  cry? 

In  human  loves  perhaps  thou  hast  no  part. 
And  all  of  tenderness  to  us  deny. 

Hath  summer's  sunshine  no  beguiling  art, 
To  draw  thy  heart  to  all  the  host  that  cUng 
To  thee?     Ah,  mother  earth,  if  thou  dost 
know 
What  joy  the  throbs  of  sweet  affection  bring. 
Thou  can'st  not  then  life's  crowning  bliss 
forego. 


THE  SONS  OF  GODWIN. 
Life  —a  short  day—  an  interval  between 
Nothing  and  darkness — flitting- consciousness. 
Vivid  and  startling  as  the  lightning's  flash; 
And  like  that  blinding- glare  beholding  all. 
But  in  an  instant  gone  beyond  recall. 
Death  —  a  grim  phantom  ever  haunting  life  — 
The   night   that   swallows   day— a  frightful 

pause — 
The  black  reverse  of  glory's  shining  shield- 
Life's  opposite,  whose  emblem  is  the  grave. 
Lite,  Death  —  the  two  conditions  of  one  thing. 
Whose  margins  meet; — which  is  the  normal 

state? 
Which  real,  and  which  the  sliadow?— which  is 

health? 
And  which  disease?  to-daj'  we  have  the  one. 
To-morrow  comes  the  other  —  a  slave's  spear, 
A  random  arrow,  some  disastrous  chance. 
And  on  this  day  of  life,  a  black  eclipse. 
To  him  who  dies  it  is  as  if  the  world,— 
This  solid,  steadfast  earth,  on  which  is  writ 
Forever  in  its  sunshine,— at  a  touch 
Melted  again  in  chaos.    And  what  then? 
The  future,  grandly  pictured  by  the  church. 
Is  it  a  fact  or  fable?    Let  that  pass. 
O  Tostig!  where  thy  valor  now,  thy  strength. 
Daring  ambitions  built  above  all  hope? 
Two  days  ago  thou  wast  elate  with  life, 
Now  as  inert  and  senseless  as  the  sod. 
Cut  by  the  heel's  sharp  track. 
And  I  must  meet  my  mother;  her  last  words 
Harold,  be  merciful  unto  my  son. 
Ring  in  my  ears;  but  louder  than  her  words 
Fate  called  to  him.    He  fell,  as  falls  a  star  — 
Across   the   heavens  a  bright  and  gleaming 

track. 
Then  quenched  its  light  forever.    So  to  me. 
My  soul  forewarns,  will  come  the  shaft  of 

death. 
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CLARENCE  H.  PEARSON. 

Born  :  Ossipee,  N.H.,  Feb.  21, 1859. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  eviuced  a  taste  for 
literature  ut  a  very  early  age,  and  at  four- 
teen published  for  one  year  an  amateur 
journal.  In  1883  he  was  for  a  time  city  editor 
of  the  Saginaw  Herald.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Pearson  was  admitted  to  the   bar,  and  in  1883 


L1>\IU,.N(  E   H.  PEARSON. 

began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Glad- 
win. In  1884  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora  O. 
Biehn.  Mr.  Pearson  has  contributed  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Drake's  Magazine,  Texas 
Siftings,  and  other  prominent  publications. 
Suffering-  much  from  rheumatism,  Mr.  Pear- 
son removed  to  his  oldhomeatLaconia,  N.H., 
where,  as  he  has  humorously  remarked,  be  is 
dividing  his  time  between  law,  literature  and 
lumbago. 


PENSEE. 
They  say  the  shades  of  those  who  pass 

Death's  mystic  river  o'er. 
Anon  return  to  scenes  and  friends 

Beloved  of  them  of  5'ore. 
They  tell  of  wondrous  secrets  learned. 

From  those  whose  souls  abide 
In  that  dim,  distant  land  that  lies 

Beyond  the  Styg-ian  tide. 
I  listen  unbelieving  still, 

For  were  thy  spirits  free 
To  leave  Death's  realm,  I  know  that  thou 

Would'st  sometime  come  to  me: 
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And  hold  some  friendly  token  up 

To  glad  my  yearning-  sight. 
Or  clasp  the  hand  1  sadly  stretch 

Into  the  empty  night. 

LIFE'S  GAME. 
We  strolled  across  the  moonlit  fields. 

The  air  was  laden  with  perfume. 
And  all  the  earth  seemed  filled  with  mirth. 

Moonlight  and  love  and  apple  bloom; 
She  raised  her  eyes  of  azure  hue 

And  all  her  soul  was  shining  thro'. 
For  hearts  were  trumps. 
But  ere  the  trees  bore  fruit  there  came 

A  rival  suitor  to  her  door 
With  jewels  rare  to  deck  her  hair, 

Of  g-old  and  silver  muckle  store. 
She  slew  the  love  her  lips  confessed 

And  wore  his  gems  upon  her  breast  — 
Diamonds  were  trumps. 
Maddened  with  grief  I  rashly  strove 

To  drown  my  woes  in  ruddy  wine. 
My  worldly  self,  my  hopes,  myself 

I  sacrificed  at  Bacchus'  shrine. 
My  days  were  dregs,  my  nights  were  foam. 

And  every  club  house  was  my  home. 
For  clubs  w  ere  trumps. 
Old  Time  and  I  sit  vis-a-vis. 

Outside  the  winter's  wind  doth  moan, 
No  friend  is  near  to  aid  or  cheer 

And  I  must  play  my  hand  alone. 
The  cards  are  dealt,  the  trump  is  turned. 

Grim  reaper,  thou  the  stake  hast  earned. 
For  spades  are  trumps. 

LLORENTA. 
Thou  wert  a  blossom  beautiful  and  sweet 
That  bloomed  a  space   to  glad  our  worldly 

sight. 
But  envious  angels  thought  it  was  not  meet 
That  earth  should  wear  a  flower  so  pure  and 

bright  [fleet 

And  bore  thee  hence  on  voiceless  wing  and 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite. 


MY  AUTOGRAPH. 

My  autograph  she  begged  the  night 
When  first  her  beauty  filled  my  sight; 

Not  just  your  name,  you  know,  quoth  she. 

But  something  nice  beside,  maybe 
A  poem  or  a  maxim  trite. 
I  yielded  to  the  witching  light 
Of  her  soft  eyes  and  did  indite. 

Entwined  with  flowers  of  poesy, 
My  autograph. 
She  perches  on  my  knee  to-night. 
And  in  her  eyes  so  clear  and  bright 

The  old  light  dwells  —  ah,  woe  is  me ! 

My  check-book  in  her  hand  I  see. 

And  once  again  she  begs  me  write 

My  autograph. 
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JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY. 

Born:  Dec.  29, 1848. 
Aetek  teaching-  for  a  while  Mr.  Cheney  en- 
tered a  law-olBce,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  a  lew  years  later.  Ill-health  compelled 
Mr.  Cheney  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
he  now  resides  at  San  Francisco.  He  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes.  The  Old  Doctor,  Thistle- 
Drift,  and  Wood  Blooms,  the  first  a  prose 
work,  and  the  latter  two  volumes  in  verse.  He 
was  married  in  18T6  to  Miss  Perkins,  a  hand- 
some and  brilliant  lady  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  a  sojourn  of  six  years  in  Europe  —  a 
g-raduate  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Stutt- 
gart. Mr.  Cheney  is  an  industrious  man,  and 
is  librarian  in  the  Free  Library  of  his  adopted 
city. 

MY  CHOICE. 
I'd  rather  be 
'Neath  a  greenwood  tree. 
With  a  song-  and  a  handful  of  daisies, 
Than  the  darling-  of  victory 
In  the  blaze  of  the  wide  world's  praises. 

I'd  rather  ride 

On  the  wings  inside, 

Which  waft  where  the  world  may  not  after. 

Than  fold  fair  Fame  as  a  bride 

To  feed  on  her  sighs  and  her  laughter. 


FANCY'S  FLOCK. 
Fancy's  flock  in  dreamy  close. 
Soft  they  rise  when  darkness  goes ; 
Tasting-sweetsof  sunand  shade, 
Down  the  meadow,  up  the  glade. 
Here  the  field  and  there  the  grove, 
Now  they  rest  and  now  they  rove. 
Up  and  down  all  happy  ways 
Fancy's  flock  at  pleasure  strays, 
Up  and  down  and  far  and  wide. 
Pretty  shepherds  at  their  side. 
Some  before  and  some  behind. 
Lest  they  meet  the  chill.\  wind,— 
Hark!  the  little  silver  bell! 
Pretty  shepherds  tend  them  well. 

A  DAY  DREAM. 
'Twas  not  'neath  spectral  moon, 
But  in  the  day's  high  noon. 
That,  pillowed  on  the  grass, 
I  saw  a  vision  pass. 
Strange  quiet  folded  'round. 
Strange  silence,  close —  profound; 
Sweet  peace,  sweet  peace  and  deep, 
Bade  every  trouble  sleep. 
"  O  spirit!  stay  with  me, 
Lj'ing  all  quietly ; 
If  this  is  death,"  I  said, 
"  Be  my  lot  with  the  dead." 


MY  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 
Or  in  the  east  or  in  tlie  west. 
Where  shall  1  build  mj'  bird  a  nest; 
Northward  or  southward  — whither  roam 
To  build  my  little  love  a  home? 
Up  yonder,  in  the  clean,  sweet  air, 
I  think  that  I  could  keep  her,  there, 
Too  much  an  augel  for  the  ground. 
For  Heaven  somewliat  too  —  warm  and  round. 


DEATH  OF  AUTUMN. 
They  have  led  her  away. 
Up  the  stairs  of  day; 
Step  by  step  in  the  mellow  light, 
Have  led  her  away 
To  the  turret  gray 
Where  morning  meets  the  night. 

►  <o>  < 

EMMA  HOWARD  WIGHT. 

Born:  B.AlLTIMORE,  Md.,  Aug.  25,  1863. 
Miss  Wight  was  educated  at  the  Baltimore 
Academj'  of  the  Visitation,  and  when  quite 

vouuK  e\iiiet_'d  :i  di'Cided   talent    f(ir   writin,a-. 


i    MMA  HOWARD     WIGHT. 

After  leaving  school  she  wrote  occasionally  for 
amusement,  but  never  for  publication,  until 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  at  the  earnest  solicit- 
ation of  her  friend.  Miss  Bertha  von  Hillern, 
who  is  herself  well-known  as  an  artist  and 
writer.  Articles  b.v  Miss  Wiglit  have  ap- 
peared in  various  papers, which  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied.  She  has  also  written  sever- 
al novels,  which  are  soon  to  be  published. 
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ROBERT  DUKE  WEAR. 

Born  :  Verona,  Miss..  Feb.  26,  1854. 
By  profession  Mr.  Wear  is  a  lawyer,  and  re- 
sides in  Granbury,  Texas.  He  was  married 
in  1876  to  Miss  Cora  Leeper.  The  poems  of 
Mr.  Wear  have  appeared  quite  extensively  in 
tlie  periodical  press,  and  in  1885  published  a 
volume  of  verse  entitled  Beauty,  a  romance 
from  real  life,  together  with  other  poems. 


UNDER  AN  APPLE  TREE. 
Hist!    listen!     Hear   the    rolling,    rumbling 

boom 
Now    sounding    forth   a    nation's    dreadful 
doom. 
There  comes  from  Sumpter's  fiery  mouth 

A  belching-  stream  with  lurid  glare 
That  heats  the  land  from  north  to  south, 
And  heating,  makes  the  nations  stare. 
Then  four  weary  years 
Of  blood  and  of  tears 
Are  spent  in  vain; 
Our  sons  are  slain. 
'Mid  sobs  and  cries 
A  nation  dies. 

Hark!   listen!    Hear   the   rolling,    rumbling 

boom 
Now  lifting  forth  a  nation  from  its  gloom. 
The  storm  has  swept  the  nation  wide ; 

And  now  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
Beholds  our  heroes  side  by  side. 
And  peace  is  sending  forth  her  light. 
Then  two  mighty  men 
Met  with  grand  amen. 
In  meeting  sad. 
But  greeting  glad ; 
Then  Grant  met  Lee 
'Neath  hist'ry's  tree. 
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ALL  ALONE. 
When  from  life's  dark,  drearj-  pathway 

All  the  light  of  hope  has  flown. 
And  we  stumble  on  the  stairway 
With  a  sad  and  plaintiff  moan  — 
'Tis  worse  when  left  alone. 
And  the  soul  is  filled  with  sadness 

As  we  reach  the  silent  door. 
And  we  miss  the  childish  gladness 
Of  the  happy  days  of  yore  — 
'Tis  hard  when  left  alone. 
In  the  evening,  will  we  gather 

With  the  little  ones  around 

Where  the  sacred  name  of  father 

Is  the  all-enchanting  sound? 

Ah,  no,  we're  left  alone. 

How  we  miss  the  childish  prattle 

And  the  infant's  gentle  tone; 
Tea,  the  constant  tattle,  tattle 


Of  the  children  now  is  gone  — 
How  sad  to  be  alone. 
Whe  n  the  soul  is  bowed  in  sorrow 

After  many  toiling  years. 
When  no  sheen  is  on  the  morrow. 
Then  the  soul  is  spent  in  tears. 
O,  God!  we're  all  alone. 
And  the  spirit  sounding  hollow 
With  its  emptiness  and  pain, 
Seems  about  inclined  to  follow 
On  the  first  departing  train; 
For  now,  we're  all  alone. 
If  the  dark  and  silent  reaper. 

Seeking  for  a  flower  fair. 
Should  a  sweet  and  tender  creeper 
From  my  very  spirit  tear, 

'Twould  leave  me  all  alone. 
If  I  knew  w'd  meet  forever 

In  another  world  than  this. 
Then  I  could  thus  bear  to  sever, 
And  their  saci-ed  presence  miss; 
But,  'tis  sad  to  be  alone. 


HOME. 

As  the  twilight  lingers  softly 

On  the  fading  rims  of  daj'. 
Hear  the  toiling  whisper  gladly. 

Plodding  homeward  on  their  way, 
Home,  sweet  home!  I'm  going  home. 
As  the  noonday's  sun  is  sinking- 
Like  a  bird  with  weary  wing. 
Seems  to  me  the  world  is  thinking 

As  the  birdies  sweetly  sing. 
Home,  sweet  home !  I'm  going  home. 
When  the  evening's  blushing  beauty 

Crimsons  all  the  earth  around, 
Tlien  we  hear  the  man  of  duty 

With  his  weary  echoes  sound, 
Home,  sweet  home!  I'm  going  home. 
When  the  brain  is  tired  and  weary 

With  the  busy  cares  of  life. 
And  the  world  is  dark  and  dreary, 

Man  will  sing  in  ev'rj-  strife, 
Home,  sweet  home!  I'm  going  home. 
When  the  heart  is  sad  witli  failing, 

And  the  soul  with  anguish  burns; 
When  the  light  of  hope  is  paling, 

Then  the  spirit  always  turns 
Home,  sweet  home,  no  place  like  home. 
And  the  children  in  their  gladness, 

Loit'ringon  the  verge  of  night. 
Never  feel  a  pang  of  sadness 

As  a  vision  comes  in  sight  — 
Home,  sweet  home,  they  are  going  home. 
Oh,  the  sweet  and  sacred  treasure 

Of  our  own  domestic  vine, 
And  its  holy  thoughts  and  pleasure 

We  will  sing  through  coming  time  — 
Home,  sweet  home,  no  place  like  home. 
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MRS.  LAURA  GRICE  PENUEL. 

Born:  South  Carolina. 
This  lady  is   a  widow,  and    has   resided  in 
Hearne,  Texas,  for  the  past   ten  years.     For 
several    j^ears  she  assisted      Dr.  Eojall    as 


MRS.  LAURA  GRICE  PENUEL. 

teacher  in  Baylor  university.  Mrs.  Penuelisat 
present  eng-aged  in  teaching,  in  which  pro- 
fession she  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  super- 
ior literary  instructor. 


LONGINGS. 
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"  Oh  for  the  clash  of  the  battle. 
The  shouting,  the  banners,  the  strife!" 

So  longed  we,  ignorant  cliildren. 
Not  knowing  the  whole  of  life. 

Then  cherry  boughs  drooped  in  the  orchard, 
And  strawberries  hid  in  the  leaves. 

And  blackberries  girdled  the  cornfields, 
And  poppies  sprinkled  the  sheaves. 

We  wandered  at  dawn  in  the  woodland. 

We  lingered  at  eve  on  the  hill. 
And  the  Brownings  sang  in  the  bird's  song. 

And  Tennyson  laughed  in  the  rill. 

The  golden  glow  of  the  gloaming. 
With  one  star  trembling  through. 

Were  the  shining  streets  of  Heaven, 
And  "the  city's  "  distant  view. 

We  leaned  from  the  lattice  at  midnight. 
The  roses  blushed  beneath, 


But  the  stars  above  were  marching, 
And  they  shouted,  "The  victor's  wreath?" 

And  we  longed  to  march  with  the  legions. 

Heroic,  and  grand  and  strong, 
That  storm  the  castles  of  evil. 

That  scatter  the  ranks  of  wrong. 

Now,  we  know  not  if  gardens  are  sunny. 
If  blossoms  and  berries  are  sweet. 

We  dai'e  not  lay  down  our  armour. 
Or  linger  for  resting  feet. 

And  yet,  in  the  glare  of  the  conflict. 
Remembering  beauty  and  balm. 

Not  backward,  but  forward  forever. 
We  look  for  refreshment  and  calm. 

Dear  God!  ever  gracious  and  tender. 
The  earth  is  thy  footstool  small. 

But  Heaven  is  the  heart  of  Thy  beauty. 
Where  we  may  recover  all. 

We  know  'twill  be  wondrously  lovely. 
Dear  Lord,  could  we  only  know. 

That,  there,  we  may  cherish  the  roses. 
And  the  lilies  of  long  ago! 


M.  C.  KING. 

The  poems  of  this  gentlemen  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  We 
here  give  an  extract  from  The  Silent  Majority, 
one  of  his  most  popular  pieces. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY. 

EXTRACT. 

Could  all  Avho  thirst  for  empty  fame  hecon- 

scious  of  false  hopes. 
One  ship,  with  crew  of  some  fourteen,  would 

not  have  loosed  its  ropes. 
But  it  sailed  on  the  tempting  waters  of  glory 

and  renown ; 
And,  not  without  fair  warnings,  the  ship  and 

all  went  down. 

There  was  our  Captain,  Tracy,  the  bravest 

man  on  deck. 
As  he'd    never    heeded    danger,    he    never 

thought  of  wreck; 
He  saw  his  doom  before  him,  but  filled  with 

contemplation. 
He   thought    of    nothing,    to   the   last,    but 

"  Irren's  Vindication." 
O,  for  private  Zimmerman,  mosttimidof  the 

lot. 
Who  sniffed  the  breeze  of  ruin,  took  sick,  and 

died  upon  the  spot. 
His  mother'l  ever  weep  and  mourn  the  fate 

of  her  mad  son. 
Who  died  for  "  Old  England  and  the  Policy  of 

Gladstone." 
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DANSKE  DANDRIDGE. 

She  commenced  writing  verses  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Her  first  poem  appeared  in  Godey's 
Lady's  Book  iu  1885.  Since  that  time  she  has 
published  several  volumes  of  poems,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  Joy  and  Other 
Poems.  Many  of  her  poems  have  also  appear- 
ed in  miscellaneous  periodicals. 


PLEASUEE. 
Alas!  I  have  an  ancient  enemj-, 
Whose  robes  are  tinsel,  and  her  face  a  he, 
Men  call  her  Pleasure,  but  I  know  her  twin 
Is  Pain;  their  age,  Remorse;  their  Shadow,  Sin. 


MOON. 
We  dart  through  the  void : 

We  have  cries,  we  have  laughter : 
The  phantom  that  haunts  us 

Comes  silently  after. 
This  Ghost-lady  follows, 

Though  none  hear  her  tread; 
On,  on,  we  are  flying. 

Still  tracked  by  our  Dead ; 
By  this  white,  awful  Mystery, 

Haggard  and  dead. 


DESIRE. 
Come,  dear  Desire,  and  walk  with  me ; 
We'D  gather  sweets,  and  rob  the  bee; 
Come,  leave  the  dimness  of  your  room, 

We'll  watch,  how  since  the  morning  rain 
The  spider  sitteth  at  her  loom, 

To  weave  her  silken  nets  again. 
I  know  a  field  whei-e  bluets  blow 

Like  frost  from  fingers  of  the  night, 
And  in  a  sheltered  coppice  grow 

Arbutus  trailers,  blush  and  white. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 
We  are  akin,  dear  soul : 

Akin  as  are  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
The  runnel  on  the  knoll; 

We  are  akin  in  spirit,  you  and  I. 
Ah !  how  serene  and  bright ! 

You  stand  with  shining  feet, 

And  lustrous  arch  complete 
Of  rounded  life  upon  the  cloudy  height: 

You  catch  the  light  of  heaven  and  repeat 
All  its  transcendent  splendor  in  your  face. 
And  beautify  a  place 
With  radiance  of  a  glory  and  a  grace. 

Thus  is  your  life,  O  soul! 
But  I  am  like  the  stream 

That  hurries  down  the  knoll. 
As  changeful  as  a  dreem; 

As  restless  and  as  wild 

As  an  impatient  child : 
Yet  thankful,  dear,  if  in  some  tranquil  space, 
I  may  reflect  the  radiance  of  your  face. 


MAURICE  THOMPSON. 

Although  Mr.  Thompson  is  chiefly  known 
through  his  prose,  perhaps  his  best  work  is 
poetry.  Songs  of  Fair  Weather  are  fresh  and 
breezj-  as  a  May  morning;  Between  the  Poppy 
and  the  Rose  is  a  gem ;  and  Ceres  is  also  a  very 
fine  piece  of  versification.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  has 
lately  resigned  the  oflSce  of  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana. 


POETRY. 


He  is  a  Poet  strong  and  true 
Who  loves  wild  thyme  and  honey-dew ; 
And  like  a  brown  bee  works  and  sings. 
With  morning  freshness  on  his  wings. 
And  a  gold  burden  on  his  thighs,— 
The  pollen-dust  of  centuries ! 


A  PLIGHT  SHOT. 

We  were  twin  Brothers,  taU  and  hale, 

Glad  wanderers  over  hill  and  dale. 

We  stood  within  the  twilight  shade 

Of  pines  that  rimmed  a  Southern  glade, 

He  said:   "  Let's  settle,  if  we  can. 

Which  of  us  is  the  stronger  man. 

Well  try  a  flight  shot,  high  and  good, 

Across  the  green  glade  toward  the  wood." 

And  so  we  bent  in  sheer  delight 

Our  old  yew  bows  with  all  our  might. 

Our  long  keen  shafts,  drawn  to  the  head. 

Were  poised  a  moment  ere  they  sped, 

As  we  leaned  back  a  breath  of  air 

Mingled  the  brown  locks  of  our  hair. 

We  loosed.    As  one  our  bow-cords  rang, 

As  one  away  our  arrows  sprang. 

Away  they  sprang;  the  wind  of  June 

Thrilled  to  their  softly  whistled  tune. 

We  watched  their  flight,  and  saw  them  strike 

Deep  in  the  ground  slantwise  aUke, 

So  far  away  that  they  might  pass 

For  two  thin  straws  of  broom-sedge  grass! 

Then  ai-m  in  arm  we  doubting  went 

To  find  whose  shaft  was  farthest  sent. 

Each  fearing  in  his  loving  heart 

That  bi'other's  shaft  had  fallen  short. 

But  who  could  tell  by  such  a  plan 

Which  of  us  M'as  the  stronger  man? 

There  at  the  margin  of  the  wood. 

Side  by  side  our  arrows  stood. 

Their  red  cock-feathers  wing  and  wing. 

Their  amber  nocks  still  quivering. 

Their  points  deep-planted  where  they  fell 

An  inch  apart  and  parallel! 

We  clasped  each  other's  hands;  said  he, 

"Twin  champions  of  the  world  are  we!  " 
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JAMES  B.  KENYON. 

Born  :  Franktoet,  N.  Y.,  April  26, 1858. 
After  receiving  a  collegiate  education  he 
taught  for  three  seasons  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  the  ministry. 
He  is  highly  esteemed  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  now  preaching.  Mr.  Kenyon  has 
published  four  volumes  of  poetry.  The  Fallen 
and  Other  Poems,Out  of  the  Shadows,  Songs  in 
All  Seasons,  and  In  Realms  of  Gold.  He  is  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals. 


ELUSION. 
Ah,  happy  poet  who  may  guess 
The  ever-changing  loveliness, 
The  lightsome  grace,  the  airy  wiles 
Wherewith  coy  nature  masks  her  smiles. 
And,  steaUng  on  her  unaware, 
Behold  her  when  she  is  most  fair! 


IF  IT  WEEE. 


Love,  that  thou  lov'st  me  not,  too  well  I  know, 
Yet  shouldst  thou  look  to-night  on  my  dead 

face 
For  the  last  time  on  earth,  and  there  shouldst 
ti*ace 
The  silent  meaning  of  a  heavy  woe, 
Wouldst  thou  not  feel  a  pang  that  it  were  so? 
Would  not  regret  within  thy  heart  find  place. 
That  thou  didst  stay  the  guerdon  and  the 
grace 
Thy  lover  so  besought  thee  to  bestow? 
Wouldst  thou  not  feel  a  want  unknown  before ; 

A  something  gone  familiar  grown  so  long? 
A  vanished  light— a  ship  gone  from  the  shore— 
A  presence  past  from  out  the  world's  great 
throng? 
O  Love,  wouldst  thou  not  miss  the  voice  of 
yore? 
The  song-bird  flown,  wouldst  thou  not  miss 
the  song? 


VANISHED. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  saw  his  sheep, 
The  while  he  led  them  up  the  height  to  feed. 

And  heard  him  mei'ely  pipe  upon  his  reed. 
And  mock  the  echoes  from  yon  rocky  steep ; 

'Twas  yesterday  I  found  him  fast  asleep. 
His  flock  forgot  and  wantoning  in  the  mead. 
His  pipe  flung  lightly  by  with  idle  heed. 

And  shadows  lying  round  him.  cool  and  deep. 

But  though  I  seek  I  shall  not  find  him  more, 
In  dewy  valley  or  on  grassy  height ; 

I  listen  for  his  piping— it  is  o'er, 
From  out  mine  ears  gone  is  the  music  quite 

Thereon  the  hill  the  sheep  feed  as  before, 
But  Pan,  alas,  has  vanished  from  my  sight! 


A  EOMAN  QUEEN. 
Imperious  on  her  ebon  throne 

She  sits,  a  queen,  in  languid  ease ; 
Her  lustrous  locks  are  loosely  blown 

Back  from  her  brow  by  some  stray  breeze 
Lost  in  that  vast,  bright  haU  or  state. 
Where  thronging  suppliants  fear  and  wait. 

A  dreamy  fragrance,  fine  and  rare. 
Of  sandal,  nard  and  precious  gum. 

With  balmy  sweetness  fills  the  air. 
And  mingles  with  the  incense  from 

A  quaint  and  costly  azure  urn. 

Where  Indian  spices  ever  burn. 

A  jeweled  serpent,  wrought  in  gold, 
CoUs  round  her  white  and  naked  arm; 

Her  purple  tunic,  backward  rolled. 
Reveals  the  full  and  regal  charm 

Of  her  fair  neck,  and  ivory  breast. 

Half  veiled  beneath  her  broidered  vest. 

Her  eyehds  droop  upon  her  eyes, 
And  curtained  by  the  silken  lash. 

The  smoldering  fire  that  in  them  lies 
Is  scarcely  seen,  save  when  a  flash. 

Like  that  which  light  the  polar  snow, 

Gleams  from  the  dusky  depths  below. 

Her  proud,  cold  lips  are  Ughtly  wreathed 
In  smiles,  as  if  -with  high  disdain 

She  scorns  to  show  her  hate  is  sheathed. 
And  that  he  sues  not  all  in  vain 

For  favors  of  her  haughty  will, 

Or  e'en  love's  rarer  guerdon  still. 

He  stands  before  her  white  and  fierce : 
His  bosom  with  swift  passion  shakes : 

His  burning  vision  seeks  to  pierce 
Her  very  soul ;  he  pleads ;  he  wakes 

Within  her  heart  a  wild  desire, 

That  flames  and  mounts  like  sudden  fire. 

A  subtle  glance,  a  whispered  word, 
A  waving  of  her  perfumed  hand. 

He  feels  his  secret  prayer  is  heard  — 
That  she  will  know  and  understand : 

The  queen  is  hid,  and  for  a  space 

A  love-swayed  woman  holds  her  place. 

He  bows,  he  leans  toward  the  throne ; 

Her  breath  is  warm  upon  his  cheek; 
She  murmurs,  and  in  every  tone 

He  hears  the  love  she  dares  not  speak; 
What  though  the  surging  hundreds  press? 
No  eye  shall  see  her  swift  caress. 

Let  him  beware;  he  toys  with  fate; 

False  as  the  glittering  serpent  is 
On  her  white  arm,  her  love  to  hate 

Shall  change  ef  tsoons ;  then  every  kiss 
She  gives  him  with  her  fickle  breath 
Shall  be  surcharged  with  secret  death. 
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MOODY  CURRIER. 

Born  :  Boscawex,  N.  H.,  April  22,  1806. 
Graduating  iu  1834  with  hig-h  honors  from 
the  Dartmouth  college,  this  geutleman  has 
sioce  received  from  his  alma  mater  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  For  a  number  of  years  he  practiced 
law  at  ^Manchester,   N.  H.,   and  since  1848  has 
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MOODY  CURRIER. 

been  a  prominent  banker.  Mr.  Currier  was 
the  governor  of  his  state  in  1884  and  1885 
and  has  filled  many  other  prominent  political 
positions.  In  1881  a  neat  volume  of  poems 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  this  gentlemen, 
entitled  Early  Poems,  which  has  had  a  wide 
sale  and  has  received  the  enconiums  of  the 
press  throughout  the  United  States. 
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THE  ADIEU. 
Lady  mine,  I  need  not  tell  you 

What  the  tears  of  anguish  spoke, 
When  my  fainting  eyes  beheld  j-ou. 

As  they  gave  the  parting  look. 
In  mj'  bosom  then  were  swelling 

Feelings  such  as  none  can  tell, 
As,  with  tongue  and  heart  unwilling, 

Falt'ring  sighed  1,  "Fare  thee  well." 
Not  my  native  land  forsaking. 

Where  my  infant  lot  was  cast. 
Where  a  thousand  scenes  awaken 

Thoughts  of  friends  and  pleasures  past; 
Not  to  green  and  sunny  bowers. 

Where  my  childish  moments  flew; 
Not  to  pleasure,  scenes,  or  flowers, 

Weeping,  sighed  I  tliat  adieu. 


No,  'twas  not  companions  leaving; 

No,  'twas  not  the  sweets  of  home: 
Which  was  iu  mj'  bosom  heaving, — 

'Twas  the  thoughts  of  thee  alone, 
Could  I  leave  thee,  vainly  striving 

To  conceal  what  sighs  might  tell? 
Not  without  the  keenest  anguish, 

Could  I  utter,  "Fare  thee  well." 


HOPE. 

Mary,  the  night  may  look  black 

With  clouds,  with  tempest  and  storm; 
But  hope  cheers  the  traveler's  track. 

With  the  speedy  approaches  of  morn. 
Mary,  the  shadows  of  woe 

May  threaten  to  burst  on  our  head; 
But  sweeter  the  transports  shall  flow, 

When  the  anguish  of  sorrow  is  fled. 
Mary,  misfortune  may  spread. 

O'er  the  prospects  of  youth,  its  dark  shroud; 
But  hope  in  its  brightness  will  shed 

Its  sweet  beams  of  joy  o'er  the  cloud. 
Mary,  th'  affections  of  youth. 

And  the  soft  smile  of  friendship  may  die; 
But  hope,  like  the  fountains  of  truth, 

Flow  down  from  regions  on  high. 
Marj',  though  life,  like  a  flower. 

May  wither  and  fade  in  its  bloom; 
Hope  points  to  a  bright  sunny  bower, 

Through  shadows  that  hang  o'er  the  tomb. 


IF  I  WERE  A  CHILD. 
If  I  were  a  child  I'd  sport  and  play; 

I'd  rove  through  woods  and  fields; 
I'd  pluck  the  earliest  flowers  of  May, 

And  drink  the  sweets  thej'  yield. 
I'd  sit  by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook. 

As  the  zephyrs  passed  along; 
I'd  hide  in  the  alders'  shady  nook. 

And  mock  the  red-breast's  song. 
I'd  find  where  the  painted  rainbows  rise. 

And  chase  them  from  morn  till  noon: 
By  night  I'd  watch  at  the  fool  of  the  skies, 

And  catch  the  rising  moon. 
I'd  seek  where  the  sweetest  wild  flowers  blow; 

I'd  find  where  the  streamlets  run :        [grow. 
In  the  meadows  I'd  find  where  the  fox-gloves 

The  tall  wild  grass  among, 

I'd  make  me  wings  to  fly  in  the  air; 

I'd  rise  at  the  break  of  day. 
And  catch  the  larks  that  were  singing  there; 

And  drive  the  hawks  away. 
I'd  build  me  a  boat,  a  jolly  boat. 

As  light  as  the  lightest  feather; 
And  on  the  dancing  waves  I'd  float 

In  the  bright  and  sunny  weather. 
If  I  were  a  child  how  sweet  'twould  be 
'  To  prattle  and  laugh  and  play ;  Lknee, 

Then  at  eve  to  be  rocked  on  my  mother's 

And  sleep  my  cares  away. 
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HAMILTON  H.  WILCOX,  M.D. 

Born:  Jefferson,  N.  C,  Dec.  28, 1849. 
In  1873  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  Two  years  later  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mollie  E.  Abbott,  and  left 
shortly  afterward  for  several  months  of  study 
at  the  medical  coUeg-e  above  mentioned.  In 
18TT  Mr.  Wilcox  and  his  family  moved  to  Glen- 
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HAMILTON  HARDIN  WILCOX,  M.  D. 


ville,  Minn.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  carried  on  a  drug- store  until  1881,  when 
he  ag'aiu  attended  the  medical  college  at  Ohio 
for  a  special  course,  subsequentlj'  graduating 
with  the  highest  honors.  In  1883  he  became  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
where  he  has  a  lucrative  practice.  Dr.  Wilcox 
is  a  ready  and  voluminous  writer  of  both 
prose  and  verse,  which  have  appeared  in 
medical  publications  as  well  as  local  and  liter- 
ary journals.  He  has  been  twice  elected 
coroner  of  Freeborn  county,  and  has  held  var- 
ious other  positions  of  trust.  Personally,  Dr. 
Wilcox  is  of  very  fine  stature,  with  brown  hair 
and  eyes. 

NEGRO  BEY. 
He's  shaded  dark. 
With  Cain-like  mark. 

Yet  freedom  marks  his  brow; 
The  chain  is  broke 
Tyranny's  yoke, — 

Ah,  where  is  slavery  now? 


Not  here,  thank  God, 
On  Freedom's  sod. 

Where  men  alike  are  free; 
And  may  arise 
To  vict'ry's  skies. 

Though  colored,  dark  as  he. 
'Tis  not  the  shade 
That  God  has  made. 

That  marks  our  worth  as  men; 
But  honest  worth. 
With  freedom's  birth. 

Gives  glory  to  the  pen. 


A   FRAGMENT. 
I  strolled  along'  the  ocean  shore. 

O'er  pebble,  foam  and  shell; 
I  heard  the  rune  and  billows  roar, 

I  heard  mj'  heart  as  well. 
I  grasp  the  shell  and  to  it  said : 

Pi'ay,  canst  thou  lead  me  where 
The  sparkling  bowl  and  liquid  red. 

Shall  drown  each  dismal  care? 
In  whirring  tones  the  shell  replied : 

Though  my  realm  is  the  sea. 
We  have  no  bowl  or  sparkling-  tide. 

With  which  to  make  you  free? 
Beneath  the  restless,  rolling  waves, 

'Mid  crimson  coral  bones. 
That  gave  form  to  a  thousand  braves, 

I  hear  your  wailing  moans  — 
Not  moans  of  the  drowning  — dying  — 

Wrecked  of  the  furious  gale, 
But  moans  of  the  widow  crj'ing 

For  those  wrecked  in  firy  ale. 


O,  FOR  A  HEART. 

Attuned   to  love   and    friendship's  burning 
glow, 
My  weary  heart  awaits  the  magic  touch  — 
Awaits  but  a  zephyr,  the  faintest  blow. 

From  one  in  whom  I'd  dare  confide  so  much. 
Know  you  the  wealth  and  worth  of  such  a 
heart? 
Nay,  thou  canst  not  know,  no  price  can  mea- 
sure 
True  friendship's  worth,  or  even  in  part 

Understand  the  wealth  of  such  a  treasure. 
O,  for  a  heart  so  attuned  —  set  on  fire  — 

O,  for  a  friend  with  heart  alike  imbued, 
As  that  one  chord  touched  would  music  in- 
spire. 
In  both  these  hearts,  in  ardent  friendship 
glued. 
There  is  one  such  friend,  having  one    such 
heart, 
Attuned  always  to  the  wailings  of  woe  — 
Make  ready  your  lyre,  play  well  your  part. 
Such  a  friend  is  Christ,  the  Savior,  I  know. 
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MRS.  MARIA  W.  CONNERS. 

Born:  Cincinnati,  O,  July  10, 1843. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1880  to  John  Conners, 
and  resides  in  Stunwood,  Wash.,  where  she  is 
known  as  the  Puget  Sound  Poetess.    In  1888 
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MRS.  M.  W.  CONNERS. 


appeared  a  neat  volume  of  the  collected 
poems  of  this  lady,  entitled  A  Wreath  of  Maple 
Leaves,  a  work  that  has  been  highlj'  praised 
by  the  press. 


TO  LEROY. 

We  are  on  life's  ocean,  sailing. 

From  the  harbor  land  of  youth. 
Where  our  hearts  were  once  united 

And  we  pledged  our  vows  of  truth ; 
But  our  boats  were  drifted  outward 

On  the  tossing-  waves  of  life. 
And  the  fondest  hopes  were  blig'hted 

By  the  storms  of  care  and  sti-if e. 
Though  the  glooms  of  night  may  gather 

And  the  stars  be  lost  to  view. 
Still  I  almost  feel  tlie  throbbing 

Of  your  loyal  heart  and  true; 
And  I  bow  my  waiting  spirit 

On  liope's  anchor  as  I  drift. 
Silently  on  Time's  broad  current. 

Be  her  tide  waves  slow  or  swift. 
Yes,  we  both  are  sailing  homeward 

To  eternity's  fair  shore. 
And  no  passion  storms  can  hinder 

As  we  enter  heaven's  door. 
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All  our  fleeting  years  are  passing, 
And  our  boats  are  side  by  side; 

Yes,  we  both  are  sailing  homeward 
On  a  swiftly  ebbing  tide. 

IN  THE  PAST. 
In  the  paths  of  pleasantness. 

By  the  rivulet  of  love, 
I  have  wandered  hand  In  hand, 

'Neath  the  sunlight  from  above  — 
Witli  the  aged  and  the  young, 
With  the  timid  and  the  strong; 
I  have  loved  them,  sad  or  gay, 
In  home's  sweet  familiar  way. 
I  have  watched  the  seasons  go. 

When  each  hour  seemed  to  be, 
Fi'om  the  spring  to  winter's  snow, 

A  fragment  of  eternity. 
Riches  of  immortal  growth, 
Gatljered  from  the  fields  of  earth; 
I  have  watched  them,  day  by  day, 
Store  their  wealth  for  heaven  away. 
In  the  future  home  of  bliss, 

When  the  river's  brink  they've  crossed, 
May  I  meet  them,  day  by  day, 

"When  the  soul  is  free  from  dross  — 
With  the  aged  and  the  young. 
With  the  timid  and  the  strong: 
I  have  loved  them,  sad  or  gay, 
As  I  met  them  day  by  day. 

SONG  OF  THE  SUMMER  RAIN. 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  summer  rain. 
Falling  gently  on  golden  grain. 
Dropping  freshness  on  blade  and  spear, 
Washing  dust  from  the  silken  ear. 
Dripping,  dripping  from  bough  and  leaves. 
Dripping  softly  from  roof  and  eaves; 
Sweet  is  the  patter  of  the  summer  rain. 
Cooling  the  breast  of  the  sunburnt  plain. 
Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  springs 
The  voice  of  welcome  for  all  fair  things; 
Flowers  of  beauty  drink  the  rain, 
Offering  fragrance  to  God  again. 
Only  for  man  doth  raindrops  fall  — 
Just  where  he  wants  the  sunbeams  all  — 
Over  his  little  world  to  rest. 
Over  the  fields  that  he  loves  best. 
Finding  no  joy  in  the  saving  rain. 
Falling,  like  peace,  on  the  heights  to  plain; 
Filling  the  springs  on  the  mountain  side. 
Rippling  down  to  the  river's  tide. 
Cooling  the  parched  and  dusty  street, 
Traveled  o'er  by  the  weary  feet; 
Cooling  the  dry  and  sweltering  air. 
Feeding  the  lives  of  the  foul  and  fair. 
Ah  I  the  sweetness  of  summer  showers  — 
What  is  the  loss  of  a  few  brief  hours? 
Waiting  for  nature  with  boundless  health. 
Over  all  her  children  to  scatter  her  wealth. 
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FRANCIS  W.  ROCKWELL. 

BOR>f :  Pleasant  Mills,  Ind.,  March  15, 1861. 

At  an  early  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
learned  the  printing- busiuess,  and  in  1886  lo- 
cated a  weekly  newspaper  of  his  own  at 
Farmington,  Iowa,  which  he  still  publishes 
in  connection  with  his  brother.    He  has  writ- 


PRANCIS  WILLIAM  ROCKWELL. 


ten  both  prose  and  verse,  which  have  appear- 
ed in  some  of  the  leading  periodicals.  Mr. 
Rockwell  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Clara 
Augusta  Madison,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Pres- 
ident Madison.  This  gentleman  resides  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  Farmington,  Iowa, 
where  he  is  very  popular. 
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THREE  KINGLY  MEN. 
A  mighty  pile  of  tariff  tracts 

The  good  Steve  Elkins  faced. 
And  near  a  desk  with  ducats  heaped 

Lord  General  Jones  was  placed. 
And  as  great  arguments  they  formed, 

Deep  coated  with  rich  gold; 
A  rap  was  heard  and  Saint  G.  Blaine 

Within  their  arms  they  fold. 
Ah!  three,  such  kingly  noblemen 

Together  ne'er  were  seen; 
The  very  walls,  though  painted  white. 

With  envy  turned  quite  green. 
"  Most  noble  sirs,"  said  Saint  G.  Blaine, 

When  air  had  filled  his  breast: 


"  Unpleasant  rumors  come  to  me 

From  States  out  in  the  West. 
"  The  Prohibition  question  seems 

To  drive  these  people  blind; 
That  I  am  squarely  for  both  sides, 

Don"t  satisfy  their  mind. 
"  The  letters  Mulligan  obtained 

T  did  of  him  implore, 
And  offered  shining  piles  of  gold 

From  out  mj^  bounteous  store. 
"  »  An  anchor  to  the  windward  cast!' 

The  very  breezes  cry ; 
And  '  burn  this  letter '  is  the  strain 

Of  frantic  earth's  replj^ 
"  My  Hocking  Valley  mines  of  coal 

Are  proving  quite  a  thorn; 
And  Beecher  almost  makes  me  wish 

I  never  had  been  born. 

"  The  South  won't  have  me  for  their  f  I'iend ; 

The  toilers  we  despise; 
And  everywhere  my  horizon 

Is  bound  by  darkening  skies." 
I' Ob,  woe  is  us,"  good  Elkins  cried: 

And  "ditto,"  moaned  Lord  Jones; 
And  then,  locked  in  each  others  arms. 

They  mingled  tears  and  groans. 
Such  kingly  men  with  such  great  grief 

Was  a  most  piteous  sight. 
The  very  walls  from  envy  green. 

Through  pity  turned  quite  white. 


THE  FIRST  FALL  OF  SNOW. 

As  I  gaze  on  the  street  and  the  snow-blossom- 
ed air ; 

.And  the  white,  frosty  flakes,  so  spongy  and 
fair, 

That  speckle  the  crossings  and  pavements  be- 
low, 

And  whiten  the  teams  with  the  first  fall  of 
snow, 

I  think  of  my  past,  somewhat  checkered  ca- 
reer, 

And  what  a  coincident  has  been  my  lot  here. 

For  each  turn  of  the  tide  of  my  life's  ebb  and 
flow. 

Has  seemed  to  occur  with  the  first  fall  of 
snow. 

My  parents  first  lived  in  a  little  brown  cot. 

Quite  pretty,  though  small  lor  the  size  of  the 
lot; 

And  there  in  that  cot  many  long  years  ago 

I  first  saw  the  light  at  the  first  fall  of  snow. 

Through  childhood  life's  joys  and  life's  sor- 
rows I  shared. 

And  from  snow-ball  and  face-wash  I  never 
was  spared; 

For  my  birthday  invariably  came  about  so 
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That  they'd  wash  ofif  my  face  with  the  first 

fall  of  snow. 
In  my  seventeenth  year,  I  remember  so  well, 
I  went  to  a  party  at  —  the  name  I'll  not  tell. 
And  met  a  young  man  who  was  thenceforth 

my  beau, 
And  accomp'nied  me  home  through  the  first 

fall  of  snow. 
And  just  a  year  later  this  gallant  young  mau 
Unbosomed  his  love-tale  and  asked  for  my 

hand; 
I  said  to  him  "  yes  "  with  cheeks  all  aglow. 
As  gaily  we  flew  o'er  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
About  a  year  later,  in  my  mother's  best  room, 
I  acted  as  bride  and  he  acted  as  groom ; 
Through  the  trees  and  the  porch  we  could 

hear  the  winds  blow 
That  covered  the  ground  with  the  first  fall  of 

snow. 
I  remember  the  summer  — first  ever  I  spent 
In  trundling  a  carriage  wherever  I  went, 
With  a  mother's  own  darling  to  coo  and  to 

crow 
And  be  a  year  old  at  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
The  days  and  the  months  and  the  years  rolled 

away. 
And  sprinkled  the  locks  of  my  husband  with 

gray ; 
And  then  with  fell  sickness  I  saw  him  laid 

low. 
And  buried — ah,  me!— 'neath  the  first  fall 

of  snow. 
My  years  are  most  spent  and  my  life  nearly 

o'er; 
And  some  day  my  face  you  will  see  here  no 

more; 
And  then  to  the  graveyard  my  body  will  go, 
And  be  laid  by  his  side  at  some  first  fall  of 

snow. 


MRS.  MARY  SAUNDERS. 

Born:  England,  March  39,  1836. 
This  lady  went  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,"in  1853. 
In  1871  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Saunders,  a 
farmer  and  stock-i-aiser  at  Curry's  Creek.Tex., 
where  she  now  resides.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mrs.  Saunders  has  been  a  contant  contributor 
to  the  San  Antonio  Press,  and  other  papers  of 
equal  prominence. 


TEXAS  BOOK  OF  GOLD. 
Our  Texas  has  her  Book  of  Gold, 

And  names  and  deeds  are  'blazoned  there 
That  would  have  fired  the  bards  of  old 

To  sing  in  epic  verses  fair. 
Not  mine,  the  high  heroic  lyre, 

1  can  not  reach  its  lofty  tone, 
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Far  homelier  themes  my  muse  inspire, 

She  lends  me  songs  to  please  my  own. 
How  conquered  Rome,  how  fought  the  Greeks, 

Let  Homer  sing  and  Virgil  tell; 
My  untaught  muse  of  Texas  speaks. 

And  loves  upon  that  theme  to  dwell. 
My  state,  a  crown  of  laurel  twine 

For  those  whose  arms  thy  freedom  won; 
No  worthier  warriors  lived  than  thine, 

No  braver  deeds  by  men  were  done. 
Gray,  glorious  walls  where  Travis  led 

His  band  to  meet  a  death  sublime; 
Where  Crockett  fought  and  Bowie  bled, 

To  win  for  Texas  breathing  time. 
Their  death,  ah,  few  such  deaths  may  die; 

Made  possible  Jacinto's  fame. 
Where  Houston's  victor  star  rose  high 

And  vengeance  struck  inFannin's  name. 
Near  quaint  old  Nacogdoches  lies 

The  gallant  Rusk  in  nameless  grave; 
Magnolia  fragrance  round  him  sighs. 

And  towering  pines  above  him  wave. 
Brave  Milam  sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep 

In  racred  soil  for  which  he  bled, 
Where  tender  warden  women  keep 

About  the  city  of  the  dead. 
Johnson,  who  wielded  pen  and  sword 

For  Texas,  found  an  honoi-ed  g-rave 
Where  tropic  blossoms  burn  the  sward 

And  lime  and  orange  o'er  him  wave. 
And  some  yet  live  to  hear  our  praise  — 

With  feeble  forms,  with  silvery  hair  — 
Oh,  make  their  few  remaining  days 

My  state,  thy  reverential  care. 
Thy  countless  heroes  soundly  sleep. 

Clasped  closely  to  thy  ransomed  breast; 
Thy  tender  dews  above  them  weep. 

Thy  brightest  blossoms  gem  their  rest. 
Some  day,  above  each  nameless  grave 

That  mutely  chides  a  thankless  land, 
Where  now  soft,  feathery  grasses  wave. 

Shall  monumental  marble  stand. 
And  boyhood  pausing  in  his  play 

To  read  the  legend  graven  there, 
Shall  rise  with  heaving  breast  and  say, 

'•  So  I  for  mine  own  land  could  dare." 
Whatglorious  tales  our  annals  hold. 

What  laurels  spring  where  brave  men  bled; 
As  Venice  prized  her  Book  of  Gold, 

We  prize  the  roll-call  of  our  dead. 
They  shine  like  stars  upon  my  page, 

And  lustre  to  its  dullness  lend. 
They  roll  in  music  down  the  age. 

With  heroes  j-et  unborn  to  blend. 
Grand  civic  wreaths  thy  sisters  twine, 

Give  them  thy  praise,  my  star-crowned  state, 
A  prouder  heritage  is  thine. 

The  fame  of  those  who  made  thee  great. 
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J.WARREN  GARDINER. 

Born  :  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  March  3, 1836. 
Mr.  Gardiner  studied  medicine  for  two 
years,  and  later  became  a  school  teacher. 
After  his  marriage  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  His  health  compelled  him  to  move  to 
Florida.    Mr.  Gardiner  has  lived  at  different 


J.  warren  GARDINER. 

times  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and 
has  held  many  important  public  positions  of 
trust.  He  has  published  several  newspapers, 
and  is  at  present  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Dixie  Optic,  at  Jefferson,  N.  C.  He  has  a  large 
amount  of  unpiiblished  matter  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  which  he  hopes  soon  to  publish. 


THE  PATCH. 

When  I  see,  beside  the  way. 

The  little  urchin  there  at  play. 
With  a  patch  on  either  knee. 

What  is  it  that  impresses  me? 
Memory  of  a  mother  dear, 

Laid  long  since  upon  her  bier. 
Who,  when  I  was  young  and  small. 

Darned  and  mended  for  us  all. 
Patiently,  with  thread  and  thimble, 

Eyes  yet  clear  and  fingers  nimble. 
While  we  nestled  close  in  bed, 

Through  the  patch  the  needle  sped. 
Hence  the  patch  so  comely,  neat. 

On  little  trousers  knee  or  seat, 
Speaks  to  me  of  comfort  near. 

Of  a  home  and  mother  dear. 
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New  clothes  fit  and  trim  may  be 

Worn  bj'  urchins  whom  we  see; 
Rags  may  flutter  on  the  street. 

Shoeless  boys  or  shod  may  meet; 
Still  to  us  no  sign  they  give. 

Save  that  poor  or  rich  they  live. 
Boys  who  wear  the  ueat  patch  prove 

A  mother's  care,  a  mother's  love. 


BRAIN  VS.  BRAWN. 
Brain  and  Brawn  were  brothers. 

Beginning  life  together, 
Eacli  reared  to  honest  labor. 

Inured  to  wind  and  weather. 
The  former  by  economy 

And  industry  unceasing, 
Pound  day  by  day  his  influence 

And  hoarded  wealth  increasing. 
He  spent  no  time  at  taverns 

In  drinking  or  carousing. 
Was  temperate  in  all  his  ways. 

All  honestj'  espousing. 
Employers  learned  his  worth  to  prize. 

And  valued  him  according. 
True  merit  wins  its  way  to  wealth, 

And  is  its  own  rewarding. 
He  slowly  rose  to  eminence. 

By  home  and  friends  suri-ouuded. 
In  business  of  his  own  engaged. 

And  so  his  wealth  abounded. 
The  latter  to  debauchery 

His  nights  and  Sundays  giving, 
Consumed  his  hard-earned  wages 

In  folly  and  fast  living. 
So  slowly  at  his  daily  task. 

The  weary  hours  he  numbered. 
And  grumbled  at  his  stubborn  lot. 

And  thus  success  encumbered. 
Employers  learned  his  worth  to  guage, 

For  energy  was  lacking; 
Disorder  with  depressing  hand 

His  frame  was  slowly  sacking. 
His  home  was  misery  and  sloth. 

By  kindred  friends  surrounded, 
He  spent  his  time  in  bitter  plaint. 

And  poverty  abounded. 
Advancing  age  now  finds  the  two. 

But  mark  what  contrast  bitter; 
One  rests  upon  a  bed  of  down. 

The  other  on  a  litter. 
One  occupies  a  high-stoop  house. 

Has  stocks  and  bonds  in  store; 
The  other  grovels  in  a  hut 

With  rent-man  at  the  door. 
One  has  a  healthy  family. 

Grown  up  and  married  well; 
The  other's  sons  are  vile  and  low, 

Fit  tor  a  prison  cell. 
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CATHERINE  G.  HATCHETT. 

Born:  England,  Jan.  1, 1868, 
This  l;idy  has  i-eceived  congratulations  from 
the  leading-  poets  of  America,  on  the  promise 


CAtheiu.m;  (;iiA<  e   hatchett. 
and  beauty  of  her  verses.  She  is  a  resident  of 
Schuyler,  Nob.,  where  she  is  very  popular. 


MENTAL  MUSIC. 

Mental  Music  is  the  grandest 

That  tlie  human  lieart  can  know. 
For  it  lightens  every  burden 

And  it  lessens  every  woe. 
In  tlie  world  there's  no  musician 

Wlio  can  with  the  muse  compete, 
For  her  symphonies  are  perfect, 

And  her  chords  divinely  sweet.    " 
Oft  slie'U  take  the  Harp  of  Fancy, 

And  upon  its  tender  wires 
Willingly  will  play  for  hours 

With  a  zeal  that  seldom  tires. 
Never  heeding-,  tlio'  tlie  moments 

Onward  speeding-  ne"er  come  Ijaek, 
Tiny  mites,  Ijy  others  followed, 

Ever  in  the  self  same  track. 
And  her  unseen  pearly  flng-ers 

Back  and  forth  will  gentlj'  sweep. 
While  the  golden  string-s  responsive 

Sweetest  harmouj-  will  keep. 

Never  clashing  with  a  discord. 
But  with  perfect  tune  and  time. 


Render  music  far  more  thrilling 

Thau  was  heard  in  auj-  clime. 
Minstrel  music,  beloved  companion. 

Unto  thee  I'll  freely  give. 
Fancy's  silver  harp  entirely  — 

If  thou'lt  play  it  whilst  I  live. 
For  thy  tunes  are  so  beg-uiling- 

They  dispel  all  thought  of  care, 
And  their  influence  so  charming- 

That  it  makes  all  things  seem  fair. 
Therefore  long  as  life  i-emaineth. 

And  as  flies  each  fleeting  year. 
With  thy  soothing  power  to  solace 

Minstrel  music,  oh  be  thou  near. 


ABANDONED. 

Poor   painted  creature,  whom   the  virtuous 

shun, 
'Twill  not  be  long  ere  thy  sad  life  is  done; 
And  better  so,  aye  it  'twere  better  far. 
To  yield  at  once  than  live  on  as  you  are. 
For  no  one  loves  thee,  thou  hast  not  a  friend. 
Naught  to  prevent  thee  welcoming  the  end; 
And  life  methinks,  must  seem  to  such  as  thee, 
E'en  at  its  best,  a  hideous  mockery. 
Tliy  very  smiles  thou  art  compelled  to  wear. 
To  hide  thy  hatred  and  to  mask  despair; 
And  it  must  tire,  thine  hopeless,  hollow  eyes, 
To  gaze  so  long  on  all  they  must  despise. 
The  world  to  thee  is  but  a  shaky  stage. 
An  actress  thou,  thy  life  a  blotted  page. 
Men  pass  thee  by  upon  the  thoroughfare. 
Nor  deign  to  heed  thee  in  the  daylight  glare, 
But,  when  at  last  the  heavy  pall  of  night 
Spreads  o'er  the  earth  and  hides  them  from 

the  sight 

And  'twill  not  do  for  outcasts  such  as  I 
To  own  repentance  and  to  sob  and  sigh. 
Mankind  would  laugh  and  womankind  would 

sneer. 
If  they  could  now  mj'  foolish  ravings  hear; 
And  so  I'm  lost,  to  infamy  am  doomed. 
Ne'er  to  escape  until  for  aye  entombed. 

Poor,  helpless  woman,  with  your  fatal  charms. 
Once  thou  wert  cradled  in  a  mother's  arms. 
Who  breathed  a  prayer  that  God  would  safely 

guide 
Her  baby's  footsteps  to  the  Other  Side. 
Then  thou  wert  pure,  thy  little  head  did'st 

rest 
In  sweetest  slumber  on  a  loving-  'oreast. 
But  now,  how   changed,  those  happy    hours 

liave  fled. 
And  thou  hast  lived  to  wish  that  thou  wert 

dead. 
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MRS.  BERTA  W.  BOWEN. 

Born:  Victoria,  Tex.,  Sept. 28, 1854. 
In  1874  this  lady  was  married  to  Walter  C. 
Bowen,  at  that  time  editor  of  a  weekly  pa- 
per published  at  Oakville,  Texas.  In  1883  Mr. 
Bowen  and  his  wife  established  the  CotuUa 
Ledger,  which   they    stilL   own    and  control. 


MRS.  BERTA  W.  BOWEN. 

Since  1879  Mrs.  Bowen  has  written  both  prose 
and  verse  for  different  papers  and  magazines, 
which  have  always  been  favorably  received. 
Mrs.  Bowen  has  a  family  of  four  boys,  and 
consequently  has  led  a  busy  life.  This  lady  is 
of  medium  height,  with  dark-brown  hair  and 
dark  amber  gray  eyes,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit  full  of  pride  and  determination. 
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LOST  AT  SEA. 
Life's  day  hath  lost  its  golden  glow, 

Adown  life's  west  the  sun  is  low. 
And  soon  into  the  great  unknown. 

My  spirit  barque  must  drift  alone. 
It  is  not  age  —  age  is  not  all. 

Griefs  blighting  snow  as  heavy  fall, 
And  touched  by  sorrow's  icy  breath. 

Life's  flow'ret  withers  oft  in  death. 
I  stand  upon  the  wondrous  strand. 

Laved  by  the  tide  of  vanished  years. 
With  aching  heart  and  outstretched  hands. 

With  crying  strong  and  bitter  tears. 
I  plead  unto  the  voiceless  main, 

To  bring  my  treasures  back  again, 


With  white  sails  spread,  I  sent  my  fleet. 

To  bring  me  happiness  complete. 
All,  all  were  lost  upon  the  main, 

And  prayer  and  tear  alike  are  vain ! 
And  some  went  down  'neath  fairest  sky. 

And  many  fathoms  deep  they  lie. 
Some  knew  a  darker,  fiercer  death. 

Tossed  on  the  waves  by  tempests'  breath, 
Until  the  masts  and  sails  all  worn. 

They  on  the  cruel  reefs  were  driven. 

And  one  —  the  fairest  of  the  fleet, 

Laden  with  youth  and  hope  and  love, 
I  sent  —  the  sky  was  fair  above. 

And  bright  the  sparkling  waters  'neath. 
O,  coward  heart,  be  brave,  I  cried. 

No  ill  can  this  strong  ship  betide. 
But  scarcely  had  it  sailed  away 

Before  a  cloud  o'ercast  the  day. 
I  saw  the  angry  tempest  rise, 

And  lightnings  flash  along  the  skies. 
Then  soon  the  muttering  thunder  rolled, 

That  danger  to  my  ship  foretold. 
And  soon  the  billows,  wild  and  dark. 

Assailed  my  fair  love-freighted  bark, 
But  scorning  Neptune's  proffered  grave. 

It  triumphed  long  o'er  wind  and  wave. 
At  last  upon  a  rock  'twas  cast  — 

O,  heard  thy  greatest  loss  is  past! 
No  other  canst  thou  ever  know 

With  half  its  bitterness  and  woe. 
Oh!  sea,  I  cry,  oh,  cruel  sea! 

Return  my  treasures  unto  me! 
The  hissing  waters  mock  my  moan. 

As  on  the  strand  the  wrecks  are  strewn. 
So  standing  by  life's  troubled  main, 

I  watch  and  wait  but  all  in  vain. 
No  white  sail  flutters  o'er  the  sea. 

To  herald  a  coming  ship  to  me. 
Peace,  peace!  be  still,  O  heart  of  mine! 

Sorrow  and  loss  were  ever  thine. 
Soon  will  life's  troubled  dream  be  o'er. 

And  thou  shalt  seek  another  shore. 
Where  wreck  and  loss  are  known  no  more. 


LIFE'S  SADDEST  LOSS. 

O,  heart  of  mine !  why  do  you  grieve. 

The  shores  of  loss  and  time  to  leave; 

As  our  barque  glides  slowly  out  to  sea. 

The  great  dark  sea  of  eternity? 

Why  backward  turn  with  longing  and  tears? 

What  have  they  brought  you  — those  vanish- 
ed years? 

I  remember  well,  how  in  sweet  childhood. 

When  I  thought  the  world  all  pure  and  good. 

To  you  I  said :    How  sweet  is  life ! 

Ah !  little  we  recked  of  its  cruel  strife ! 

But  we've  learned  since  then,  have  not  we, 
heart?  [to  part. 

We  were  young  when  first  called  with  a  hope 
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WILLIAM  W.WHITE. 

Born:  Adrian,  Mo.,  Feb.  17, 1866. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  iu  1888 
at  Kansas  City;  and  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
year   he  started    tlie   Advocate  at  Ashford, 
Neb.,  of  which  paper  lie  is  still  tlie  proprietor 


^ViLLiA.M   'WALLACE  WHITE. 

and  publisher.  Althougli  comparatively  a 
young-  man,  he  has  already  become  very  pop- 
ular in  the  state  of  his  adoption.  The  poems 
of  Mr.  White  have  appeared  quite  extensive- 
ly in  the  periodical  press. 
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MY  BIRTHDAY. 

I'm  sorry  the  days  go  swiftly  by, 
The  days  of  my  youthful  dreaming; 

And  O !  for  a  thousand  things  I  sig-h   - 
In  the  world  of  manhood's  being-. 

Brightest  days  glide  on,  unheld  by  time, 
Into  the  future,  dark  and  dreary. 

Brilliant  eyes  are  dim,  though  bright  lights 
shine 
When  the  body's  worn  and  wearj'. 

A  slave  to  thoughts,  a  slave  to  the  pen 
I'm  laboring  day  after  day. 

Along  the  line  with  God-like  men 
I'm  earnestly  searching  my  way. 

Our  birthdays  come  and  our  birthdays  go 
Only  once  in  every  year; 

'Part  many  long  days,  they  are  -we  know, 
Yet,  seemingly  always  so  near. 


My  glad  new  year  J  hope  it  will  be 
Full  of  joy  that's  without  sorrow. 

For  to-night  I  am  twenty  and  three. 
And  eagerly  wait  each  morrow. 


MUSIC. 

Of  all  the  rapturous  things  of  life 
That  fill  my  soul  with  glee. 

It  is  the  sweet  and  gentle  strains 

Of  music's  melody. 
Oft  in  the  dark  and  quiet  night, 

While  all  things  tired  repose, 

I  listen  to  sweet  nature's  voice, 
It  rids  me  of  my  woes. 
To  dwell  — to  think  — and  listen  too, 

To  all  its  joyous  notes ; 
It  is  a  glad,  a  happy  mood 

For  all  whom  God  promotes. 
In  natui-e  it  shall  add  to  them 
His  beauties  to  foreshow, 
All  vanity  of  world  is  lost 

When  we  this  sweetness  know. 
Without  our  music,  all  is  cold. 
The  world  seems  vain  and  still; 

The  beauty  of  the  home  is  gone. 

No  loving  notes  to  thrill. 
The  Church  step's  dark. 

With  weeds  o'ergrown, 
The  school-house  soon  decays; 
When  music  is  in  silent  death 

There  is  no  joyful  praise. 


BROKEN. 


The  circle  is  broken  —  one  seat  is  forsaken. 
One  bud  from  the  tree  of  our  friendship  is 

shaken; 
One   heart  from    among  us  no  longer  shall 

thrill 
With  the  spirit  of  gladness,  or  darken  with  ill. 
There's  a  beautiful  picture  that 's  before  my 

eyes, 
A  painting  that  surely  would  Dore  surprise; 
A  beautiful  maiden  with  dark,  -wavy  hair. 
Is  looking  so  lovely  —  so  handsome  and  fair; 
The  pride  of  her  father,  her  mother's  own 

queen. 
That  she  is  a  beauty  is  plain  to  be  seen. 
There  has  no  one  seen  such  a  beautiful  face- 
Such  a  nymph-like  form  — such  a  charming- 
grace; 
And  you  will  believe  me,  when  this  I  tell. 
That  in  love  with  this  beautiful  maiden  I  fell. 
Her  dear  charming  manner,  her  bright  sunny 

smile 
Would  lighten  the   darkest  — the  cannibals' 

isle 
Ah! 'twas  only  a  picture  — the  mind's  wild 

dream  — 
That  beautiful  original  ne'er  was  seen. 
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JACOB  D.  OBERLENDER. 

Born:  Tarlton,  O.,  Aug.  30, 1840. 

As  AN  attornej'  at  law,  this  gentleman  lias 
gained  quite  a  reputation  at  St.  Francis,  Kan., 
where  he  is  connected  with  the  firm  of  Fiuley 
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JACOB    D.   OBKRLENDER. 

&  Oberlender.  His  poems  have  occasionallj'  ap- 
peared in  the  local  press,  and  his  spare  mo- 
ments are  emploj^ed  in  the  compilation  of  a 
volume  of  his  productions,  which  he  hopes  to 
publish  at  an  early  date. 
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NATURE'S  POET. 
I  am  struggling  hard  'gainst  adversity  and 
grim  fate. 
Until  tliorns  and  thistles  that  beset  my  weary 
way, 
I  see  beyond  the  silvery  shining  gate 
Where  fame  doth  enter,  moves  the  n\assive 
door  away. 

I  uncultured  as  the  savage  on  the  desert  plain, 
I  gather  thouglit  from  nature's  open  books, 

From  hills  and  mountains  and  the  silent  vale. 
From  magestic  rivers  and  meandering 
brooks. 

'Tis  nature  crude  yet  fitted  for  nature's  brain, 
In  equal  measures  flow,  1  need  no  other 
teacher; 

I  tread  the  worn  and  weary  path  to  fame. 
Unaided  by  any  living  creature. 


'Tis  quite  enough  when  nature's  beauty  be- 
fore me  lay 

In  peaceful  slumber  as  the  budding  rose. 
To  ope'  the  fountain  of  my  heart's  sweet  lay 

In  sweet  poetic  measures  flow. 

Alone    I    sit  conversing  with    fair    nature's 
muse, 
Sippiug  the  sweetest  nectar  of  her  visioned 
dreams. 
She  bids  me  wake,  and  lo,  I  see  crude  nature 
fuse 
The   smiles   of    beauty    with   her   radiant 
beams. 

Go  to  the  fields  where  nature's  bus3'  art 
Unfurls   her   beauty   to   the    wondering 
mind, 

'Tis  there  her  bounteous  store  impai-ts 
Her  sweetest  smiles  to  all  mankind. 

See  the  lilies  blooming  in  the  silent  vale. 
The  wild  rose  decks  the  upland  plain. 

They  bend  in  silence  as  the  soft  winds  wail. 
Sipping  life's  nectar  from  the  gentle  rain. 

Such  is  nature  in  its  unerring  aim. 
The  sage's  and  the  poet's  only  school. 

Imprints  its  lustre  on  the  fertile  brain. 
Portrays  the  classic  from  the  inbred  fool. 


THE  TETSH  UMMIGRANT. 
I  leave  now  forever  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood, 
The  bright  smiling  shores  of  my  own  native 
land. 
The  haunts  of  my  pleasures,  the  deep  tangled 
wildwood. 
Fades   from    my  view  on  the  glimmering 
sand. 

The  lonely  thatched  cottage,  that  famishing 
threshold. 
Has  welcomed  me  often  to  poverty's  door. 
It  sheltered  me  still  from  the  bleak  winter's 
cold, 
'Twas    luimble   indeed,  yet   a  boon  to  the 
poor. 

Sad  was  the  parting  from  a  poor  widowed 
mother. 

Weeping  she  stood  alone  in  the  door, 
I  gave  one  long,  last,  lingering  look. 

Till  she  seemed  but  a  speck  on  the  shore. 

The  waves  rise  behind  me  and  shuts  from  my 

sight 

That  dear  emerald  isle,  I  behold  it  no  more: 

I  call  to  my  mother,  but  the  waves  answer 

back 

Their  pitying  moans  and  sad  solemn  roar. 
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ELMORE  E.  EWING. 

Born-  Ewington,  Ohio,  Feb.  16, 1840. 
Entering  college  at  twentj',  Mr.  Ewiug  two 
years  later  enlisted  as  a  private  iu  the  civil 
war.  He  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to 
lieutenant,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  1864. 
Tu  1865  this  g-entleman  engag'ed  in  business; 


ELMORE  E.  EWING. 

and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  Miss 
Minerva  Folsom.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Ewing 
have  appeared  in  various  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  many  of  them  liave  been  de- 
livered at  re-unions  and  social  g'atherings,  al- 
ways being-  enthusiastically  received.  Mr. 
Ewing-  is  still  a  resident  ot  his  native  city, 
where  he  is  a  prominent  wholesale  merchant. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  YEAES. 
The  stuff  of  which  our  lives  are  made, 

Is  time,  so  say  the  sages : 
A  personage  that  greed  and  trade 
Can  not  control,  nor  make  afraid  — 
Receives  no  hue  from  light  or  shade, 

But  doles  to  men  their  ages. 

So  potent  is  his  regal  sway. 

Men  deify. his  title; 
And  make  him  lord  of  night  and  day, 
As  one  by  one  tliey  speed  away, 
And  beauty  bring,  or  else  decay 

To  every  thing-  that's  vital. 
Men  put  a  scythe  upon  hisback, 

A  sand-glass  in  his  clutches; 


His  bones  are  bare  and  painted  black. 

And  desolation  in  his  track 

The  picture  shows,  and  there's  a  lack 

Of  any  pleasing-  touches. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

They'd  have  old  time  to  share  it; 
But  what  recks  he  for  mortal  ban, 
Man's  race  lie  measures  with  a  span. 
And  terminates  each  selfish  plan  — 

The  schemes  that  men  inherit. 
Time  gently  deals  with  patient  souls 

Who  strive  in  life's  endeavoi-. 
To  render  solace  not  in  doles. 
In  sable  gown,  or  fringed  stoles. 
But  seek  that  love  which  still  controls 

And  keeps  them  young  forever. 
Time  gently  deals,  while  yet  his  plow 

Makes  deeper  still  the  furrows 
That  he  has  marked  across  the  brow. 
And  we  discern  them  even  now. 
And  'neath  his  burdens  meeklj-  bow, 

Or  be  they  g-riefs  or  sorrows. 
We  speak  of  time  and  lo,  we  mean 

God's  love  and  providence; 
And  though  our  senses  intervene 
Our  souls  and  him  who  g-ave,  between, 
Our  fondest  hope  is  that  we  lean 

On  these  as  we  go  hence. 
God's  love  is  not  a  bruised  reed, 

It  never  breaks  nor  pierces; 
It  bears  us  up  through  sorest  need. 
It  solace  brings,  though  heart-string-s  bleed. 
It  heig-htens  joy,  is  joy  indeed,— 

In  desolation  cheers  us. 
I'm  conscious  that  I  stand  to-night 

Within  a  circle's  center. 
Whose  band  is  broken,  and  the  light 
From  realms  unknown  to  mortal  sight 
Comes  streaming-  down,  though  Death's  sad 
blight 

Forbids  the  light  to  enter. 
When  years  liave  tied  we  see  at  last 

The  beauty  of  the  blending; 
Companionship  forever  past. 
Could  not  the  eye  of  faith  forecast 
Within  the  future's  domain  vast 

And  bright  and  never  ending. 
We  upward  turn  the  weary  eye 

To  where  the  stars  are  shining. 
Like  sentinels  upon  the  skj% 
That  watch  us  while  the  years  go  by, 
But  we  shall  falter,  you  and  I, 

Whatever  our  inclining. 
In  our  association  here 

We  form  a  constellation ; 
We  do  the  work  within  our  sphere. 
In  conscious  weakness  and  in  fear 
And  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear, 

God  knows  our  destination. 
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No  star  is  known  to  quit  the  sky. 

And  here  is  no  abiding-; 
And  as  the  years  go  flitting-  by. 
Like  birds  of  passage  swiftly  fly, 
We  quit  our  stations,  you  and  I, 

Our  paths  awhile  dividing. 
The  re-assembling-  not  long-  hence. 

Now  dimly  lies  before  us; 
Nor  recognized  by  sign  or  sense. 
Nor  whither  gone,  nor  yet  from  whence. 
Nor  where  shall  end,  nor  where  commence 

The  everlasting-  chorus ! 
For  once,  'tis  said,  the  morning-  stars 

Sang-  sweetly  in  the  azure ; 
And  if  their  songs  were  hushed  by  Mars, 
Or  Jupiter's  resounding-  cars. 
Or  ceased  when  mortals  went  to  wars, 

Let  peace  renew  their  measure. 
When  man  has  lived  aright  his  day. 

And  served  his  generation, 
What  can  he  do  but  pass  away, 
And  leave  to  other  hands  the  sway 
That  once  he  bore  in  life's  array 

Of  g-riefs  and  exaltation? 
Life's  work  well  done,  life's  crown  well  won, 

The  goal  of  our  ambition ! 
And  when  the  sleep  of  death  shall  come 
May  we  awake  beneath  the  dome 
That  over-spans  our  heavenlj-  home 

When  hope  becomes  fruition. 


MY  MOTHER'S  SMILE. 
I'm  getting  old;  my  head  is  gray. 
And  three-score  years  along  the  Way, 
I've  kept  my  pilgrimage.    To-day 

1  pause.    No,  that  can't  be ! 
But  I  can  glance  along  the  years 
Through  which  I've  passed,  and  many  tears 
Have  flecked  the  way,  still  there  appears 

A  smile  to  comfort  me. 

That  smile  I  saw  so  long  ago. 

That  one  would  scarcely  think  its  glow 

Would  sweetly  warm  my  heart,  but  know 

It  was  my  mother's  smile,— 
The  first  that  ever  beamed  on  me, 
'Twas  full  of  love  as  love  could  be. 
Born  of  a  faith  that  I  might  be 

To  her  a  loving-  child. 
My  dimpled  hand  her  own  would  seek, 
And  place  it  softly  on  her  cheek, 
Ere  I  a  word  of  love  could  speak, 

Yet  she  could  comprehend. 
That  her  own  love  in  me  begot 
Aft'eetiou  that  should  perish  not, 
That  time  should  bring  to  it  no  blot. 

Till  time  itself  should  end. 
Such  faith  of  her  own  love  was  born, 
Alas!  that  ever  should  be  torn. 


The  fabric  that  a  heart  has  worn. 

So  warm  with  hoped-for  bliss ! 
What  changes  have  the  flj'ing-  j-ears 
Brought  in  their  train  of  hopes  and  fears, 
And  smiles  that  strugg-led  oft  through  tears, 

VV^hen  all  had  gone  amiss. 
I  cannot  say  how  well  was  kept 
The  promise.    Oft  it  may  have  slept. 
And  o'er  its  slumbers  I  have  wept  — 

Perhaps  I  wept  too  late. 
But  mother's  loving-  heart  ne'er  gave 
A  sign  of  disappointment,  save 
When  thinking-  that  for  me  the  grave  — 

Might  open  first  its  gate. 
I  live  in  hope  that  there  will  be, 
When  I  have  crossed  the  crj  stal  sea, 
My  mother's  smile  awaiting-  me 

Hard  by  the  Pearly  Gate. 
Her  spirit  voice  and  spirit  hand 
Will  greet  me  in  the  better  laud. 
And  I  at  length  with  her  shall  stand 

Where  she  has  gone  to  wait. 


TIMOTHY  PERRY. 

Born:  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  7, 1829. 
After  i-eceiving  his  education,  Mr.  Perry 
afterward  taught  mathematics.  He  studied 
law  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Many 
poems  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Perry  have  ap- 
peai-ed  in  the  periodical  press,  and  he  is  fully 
i-epresented  in  Poets  of  New  Hampshire. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK. 
I  sit  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  brook 

In  the  shade  of  a  maple  tree. 
And  I  wonder  well,  what  magic  spell 

Gives  the  place  such  a  charm  to  me. 
The  sun  shines  high  in  the  summer  sky. 

The  air  is  clear  and  still. 
As  the  mountain  brook,  by  the  quiet  nook. 

Comes  laughing-  down  the  hill. 
My  boy  with   a   heart  like  the   mountain 
brook. 

In  the  sunlight's  golden  gleam. 
Cheers  loud  as  he  floats  his  mimic  boats. 

With  his  bare  feet  in  the  stream. 

And  the  laugh  of  the  boy,  and  the  laugh  of 
the  brook. 

And  the  bark  of  a  squirrel  near. 
And  the  buzz  of  a  bee  in  the  maple  tree 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear. 
So  I  sit  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  brook. 

In  the  sliade  of  the  maple  tree. 
And  I  wonder  well,  what  magic  spell 

Gives  the  place  such  a  charm  to  me. 
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JOHN  HILL  LUTHER,  D.  D. 

Born:  Wakren,  R.  1.,  June  31, 1824. 

This  gentleman  was  the  president  of  the  Bay- 
lor Female  College  of  Belton,  Texas,  Mhlch 
position  he  has  held  since  1879.  Mr.  Luther 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  preach- 
er, teacher  and  editor.    In  1885  he  published  a 


JOHN  HILL  LUTHER,  D.  D. 

little  volume  of  his  productions  entitled  My 
Verses,  and  since  that  time  in  another  neat 
volume  has  appeared  Souvenir  "Verses.  Dr. 
Luther  is  small  in  stature,  with  a  keen,  bright 
eye,  and  dark  hair  sprinkled  with  silver  gray. 
He  is  a  most  entertaining  and  scholarly  gen- 
tleman, and  is  beloved  and  respected  wherev- 
er he  is  known. 
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THOU  KNOWEST. 

Thou  knowest  all,  O  Teacher, 

My  future  as  well  as  my  past; 
The  clouds  maj'  be  drifting  toward  me, 

The  shadows  gathering  fast. 
But  witli  thee  there  is  no  danger: 

Sunshine  must  come  at  last. 

Thou  knowest  all,  O  Teacher, 

How  in  weariness  and  fears 
I  have  sought  Thee,  found  The,  heard  Tliee 

Utter  words  that  dried  my  tears. 


O  'twere  sin  to  doubt  Thy  goodness 
After  all  the  proofs  of  years. 

Thou  knowest  all,  O  Teacher, 

Better  than  my  lips  can  tell. 
How  the  world  allures  and  mocks  me, 

And  what  foes  within  me  dwell  — 
Knowest  all ;  j'et  in  my  weakness 

Comes  the  message.  All  is  well. 

Thou  Knowest  all,  O  Teacher; 

Knowest  when  my  weary  feet 
Shall  reach  the  pearly  gates  on  high ; 

When  loved  ones  gone  before  shall  greet 
The  chastened  spirit,  longing  most 

Thee,  Oh  my  Prince,  my  Love,  to  meet. 

Then  I  can  wait,  and  waiting,  watch. 
And  as  I  watch  toil  while  1  may; 

For  well  I  know  He  waits  for  me  — 
Nay,  often  meets  me  in  the  way. 

Foreshadowing,  as  he  passes  by. 
The  glories  of  the  latter  day. 


NOW  — THEN. 
I  know  not  what  may  come,  ere  life 

Runs  to  its  close  — 
Defeat  or  triumph,  'mid  the  strife. 

That  brings  repose. 

Fresh  burdens  may  await  the  heart. 

Now  faint  and  worn; 
And  honors,  deemed  mine  own,  depart, 

Bj'  others  borne. 

A  gentle  hand  is  holding  mine 

By  day  —  by  night ; 
And  paths,  untrod  before,  now  shine 
With  glorious  light. 

Oh  soul,  thy  lot  is  princely  now, 

And  ever  more  — 
To  toil,  to  wait,  and  then  to  know 

Him  gone  before  — 

To  watch  and  listen  till  He  come. 

To  bear  me  where 
The  loved  ones  are,  my  Heaven,  my  home. 

My  Eden  fair. 

I  only  ask  to  share  while  here 

The  toil  divine; 
To  crushed  and  wounded  ones  to  bear 

The  oil  and  wine; 

Then  'neath  the  cross  to  lay  me  down 

To  take  sweet  rest; 
And  wake  to  wear  the  promised  crown. 

Forever  blest. 
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D.   LUTZ. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Lutz   was  a  private  in 
Co.  I,  second  Iowa  cavalry  volunteers.     Mr 


D.  LUTZ. 

Lutz  resides  in  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  where  he  is 
well  known.  As  the  title  of  his  poem  indi- 
cates, Mr.  Lutz  is  very  fond  of  alliteration. 


SOLDIER  SENTIMENTS. 
A  simple,  sincere  tribute 

To  the  noble  "  boys  in  blue," 
And  the  ladies  nobly  helping  them 

In  all  they  undertake  to  do. 
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WISDOM'S  WIDE  WORK  IN  WINNING 

THE  WORLD  TO  WISER  WAYS. 

If  a  positive,  plain,  plebian  old  patriot  like 

me 
Permitted  to  speak  for  the  thought   of   the 

world  may  be. 
Before  I  conclude  I  would  very  much  like  to 

say. 
That  living,  and  toiling,  and  speaking  for  the 

truth  is  a  very  good  and  wise  way ; 
And  if  any  one   present,  either  son,  father, 

mother  or  maiden. 
Are    feeling    unsettled,    life-weary,  or   with 

trouble  o'er  laden 
If  they'll  yield  themselves  fully,  and  quickly, 

and  sweetly  to  the  service  of  Jesus, 
Their  loads  shall  be  lighter  than  down,  and 

their  troubled  conscience  calm  as  our 

broad  prairie's  breezes, 
And  if  any  one  present  for  the  sake  of  anoth- 
er ever  dared  do  a  deed  of  dire  danger. 
Let  them  feel  that  such  service  is  akin  to  that 

of  the  man's  from  the  manger. 


And  if  any  woman  ever  in  innocence  progeny 

bore, 
Let  her  feel  that  her  service  is  akin  to  His 

who  the  thorn  crown  wore; 
And  if  any  child  dear  ever  tried  to  be  good 

and  parents  to  please. 
Let  that  little  one  feel  that  its  effort  is  a  akin 

to  His  who  came  to  heal  the  sinner's 

disease. 
And  so  whoever  has  earnestly  tried  to  be  and 

do  good  all  the  rest   of  life's   weary 

days. 
Let  them  feel  that  their  life  is  a  part  of  wis- 
dom's wide  work  of  winning  the  world 

to  wiser  ways. 
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Born:  Rcmney,  N.  H.,  Nov.  13, 1824. 
In  his  youth  Mr.  Hazeltine  studied  law,  and 
later  spent  ten  years  in  New  York  City  as 
principal  of  a  classical  and  select  school.  In 
1853  he  married  Miss  Anna  M.  Bryant,  a  cous- 
in of  the  poet  William  C.  Bryant.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years  this  gentleman  has 
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INFLAMMAVI. 

Shall  I  devote  this  dainty  note 

In  secret  to  devouring  Are? 
'Tis  but  a  trust,  and  so  I  must 

Observe  the  sender's  just  desire; 
With  a  sweet  pain  I  read  the  move, 
Eidele  wishes  — I  approve. 
This  very  night  I'll  try  each  rite 

That  tests  the  reason  I  obey; 
And,  as  I  turn  the  note  to  burn, 

I'll  know  if  this  is  Cupid's  way; 
With  a  sweet  pain  I  yield  the  move, 
Fidele  wishes  — I  approve. 
One  eager  kiss  —  a  doubtful  bliss  — 

I  printed  on  the  favored  name: 
Turned  thrice  around  without  a  sound, 

Gave  the  dear  missive  to  the  flame; 
With  a  sweet  pain  I  made  the  move. 
She  wishes  — does  the  god  approve? 
See!  o'er  the  sheet,  with  laggard  feet. 

The  lambent  flames  the  pages  choose; 
To  left  intent,  sneezing  consent. 

The  god  no  longer  could  refuse ; 
One  pain,  so  sweet,  delayed  the  move, 
She  wishes  —  did  the  god  approve? 
Evoel  that  kiss!—  no  doubtful  bliss!— 

The  fires  enfold,  but  not  destroy; 
That  treasured  name  amid  the  flame 

Embalmed,  last  glow,  a  living  joy; 
Without  a  pain  I  scan  the  move, 
Fidele  and  the  god  approve ! 
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EDITHA  E.  WIARD. 
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IN  MEMORY. 
Methinks,   that,   thus  the  voice  of  Christ  I 
Falling-  softly  ou  the  ear,  [hear, 

Giving-  streng-th  and  holy  cheer, 
As  the  night  of  death  draws  near ; 
Near  still  to  Lucy  Hayes; 
Who  acknowledged  Him  in  all  her  ways. 
With  his  word  of  truth  to  guide. 
Ever  ready  sin  to  chide; 
In  the  cot  or  mansion  g-rand, 
In  the  highest  of  our  land. 
Turniug-  out  the  flend  of  wine; 
Whose  serpent  coils  so  tig-htly  twine, 
'Round  its  victims  day  by  day. 
Leading-  them  so  far  astray; 
Down  to  depths  of  sin  and  shame. 
Which  we  dare  not  even  name. 
The  voice  of  the  world  to  her  was  naught. 
She  followed  only  what  God  taught, 
"  Looked  not  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red," 
Nor  heeded  what  men  thought  or  said. 
Now  with  the  faithful  she's  crowned  above. 
In  the  heavenly  home  where  all  is  love. 
As  she  neared  the  judgment  throne. 


She  heard  not  the  drunkard's  moan; 

No  throng  of  ruined  lives. 

Of  sorrowing  children,  hear1>broken  wives. 

Obstructed  her  pathway  of  light. 

She  saw  not  the  fearful  sight. 

Which  many  I  fear  will  see: 

The  wrecks  they've  caused  to  be. 

Behold  the  shaking  hand. 

The  tottertng-  feet  which  can  not  stand. 

The  bloodshot  eye,  beclouded  brain. 

Hastening  on  in  the  funeral  train, 

Down  to  the  di'uukard's  doom, 

Eternal  death  and  gloom. 

Do  we  want  to  hear  them  call, 

'Twas  you,  'twas  you  caused  us  to  fall? 

Hear  a  mother  say  you  ruined  my  boy,  [boy. 

My  life  and  joy,  my  well-beloved,  my  precious 

Has  ours  been  the  tempter's  hand? 

Alas !  there's  many  a  one  in  our  land. 

But  praise  the  Lord,  it  was  not  Lucy  Hayes, 

She  acknowledged  Him  in  all  her  ways. 

As  our  tribute  of  love  we  g-ive. 

We  pray  that  in  like  manner  we  may  live; 

Though  ours  be  but  a  lowly  sphere, 

Yet  the  voice  of  Chi-ist  we  may  hear; 

As  of  old  he  said  to  one, 

"  What  she  could,  she  hath  done." 


SONG  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
Flowers,  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

When  your  perfume  fills  the  air. 
Being  distilled  by  passing  showers. 

We  rejoice  our  world's  so  fair. 
That  for  our  pleasure  as  well  as  our  need. 

The  earth  her  verdure  doth  yield: 
Love,  infinite  love  herein  we  read. 

The  tiny  flow'r  the  waving  field. 

Flowers,  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

In  the  glen  or  on  the  hill. 
As  on  your  beauty  we  feast,  our  eyes 

See  your  tints  surpassing  art; 
The  violet  gazing  at  the  skies. 

Finds  the  hue  to  paint  her  heart. 
Flowers,  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Royal  rose  and  garden  queen. 
Carrying  us  back  to  childhood's  hours  — 

Our  home  on  the  hillside  green; 
Where  we've  dreamed  away  the  summer  day, 

By  merry  laughing  brook. 
In  sylvan  shade  heard  the  bright-winged  jaj-. 

And  read  from  Nature's  book. 
Flowers,  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Emblems  of  "  Our  Father's"  love; 
They  come  in  even  the  darkest  hours. 

With  a  message  from  above,— 
A  message  sent  his  children  here. 

That  as  He  did  clothe  the  grass. 
So  He'll  care  for  them,  they  need  not  fear. 

Drink  the  cup.  He  holds  the  glass. 
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appeared  in  the  periodical  press.  Mr.  McRae 
resides  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  is  well 
known  among-  the  journalists  of  that  city. 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE. 
Sleep  on  in  peace,  oh,  honored  dead. 
While  flowers  we  strew  upon  each  bed; 
Surviving-  comrades  honor  claim. 
But  thine  the  true,  undying  fame  — 
Who  bore  the  burden  of  the  day 
And  fell  in  strife  of  blue  and  gray. 
Each  patriot  heart  will  cherish  thee 
While  honor  lives  and  men  are  free. 
No  booming  gun,  no  screaming  shell; 
No  thrilling  cheer,  no  answering  yell; 
No  charg-es,  mingling  with  the  foe ; 
No  shouts  of  joy,  no  shi-ieks  of  woe. 
Fair  flowers  of  blue,  and  white,  and  red, 
Now  deck  the  warriors'  verdant  bed. 
While  'neath  the  sod,  their  trials  past. 
They  wait  the  last  dread  trumpet's  blast. 
Though  centuries  come  and  pass  away. 
On  this,  our  Decoration  Day, 
While  proud  and  grand  the  old  flag  waves, 
We'll  plant  sweet  flowers  round  thy  graves. 
We'll  gatherriere  from  far  and  near. 
While  mournful  music  greets  the  ear. 
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And  tread  with  awe  the  sacred  ground. 
And  drop  a  tear  on  every  mound. 
Thy  fame  with  us  shall  ever  stand 
In  honored  memory  o'er  our  land; 
Thy  deeds  in  history  shall  remain. 
Though  countless  ages  wax  and  wane. 
Sleep  on,  ye  braves,  while  sad  bells  toll. 
And  anthems  to  your  praises  roll; 
A  myriad  grateful  hearts  to-day 
Combine  to  sound  the  lofty  lay. 
Rest  till  the  last  long  roll  shall  sound 
To  call  you  from  the  hallowed  ground. 
Till  then  our  flag  in  memory  wave 
In  honor  o'er  each  hero's  grave. 

ONLY  A  BEGGAR! 

Down  through  the  bustling,  busy  street, 
With  echoing  sound  of  horses'  feet. 
Across  the  curbstone,  stopping-  to  gaze. 
Pausing,  bewildered,  glancing  both  ways^ 
His  gray  hair  streamiug  unkempt  o'er  his 

face. 
Again  he  strives  to  quicken  his  pace;   [crowd. 
He   stumbles,    he   falls,    'mid   the  hurrying 
And  lies  in  his  agony,  moaning  aloud. 
A  crowd  gathers  round,  the  police  help  him 

rise. 
There's  a  wistful  look  in  his  fast  glazing  eyes. 
He  falls  down  again  on  the  pavement  so  cold. 
Ah  me !  small  pity  for  one  so  old. 
"Oh,  he's  only  a  beggar,"  the  officer  said. 
He  came  to  the  station  last  night  for  some 

bread.  [gray ! 

What?    Starving!    And  hurt!    So  feeble  and 
That's  nothing  new  here.  Sir;   occurs  every 

day. 
As  over  the  road  to  the  station  they  ride 
He  gasped  out,  "Dear  Mary!"  and  turned  on 

his  side.  [skill 

Stand  back,   oh  physician,  no  need  for  your 
On  that  poor,  broken  bodj%  so  worn  and  so 

still. 
In  a  small,  cheerless  room,  both  empty  and 

cold. 
Lies  a  woman  alone  so  feeble  and  old. 
She   rises,    she  calls,    as  she  struggles  with 

pain ;  [again. 

But  she  never  will  hear  those  loved  accents 
Then  back  on  the  couch  the  sufferer  falls. 
Her  soul  goes  out   from  those  cold,  barren 

walls  — 
One  gasp,  all  is  quiet  —  the  Father  has  come. 
No  suffering  now ;    "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Thej^  were  only  beggars,the  old  man  and  wife. 
But   still  they   were    honest,    in   their  hard 

cheerless  life; 
But  when  they  passed  to  the  golden  shore 
They  had  riches  forever;    were  beggars  no 

more. 
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MOTHER. 
Mother!  how  sweet  and  loving  the  name 

To  us  ils  a  joj^  untold, 
Its  a  dear  name  divinely  given, 

Worth  more  than  the  purest  of  gold; 
It  is  frequently  heard  by  the  listening 

For  tones  both  soft  and  mild, 

By  a  darling-  infant  child. 

How  oft  it  comes  to  the  mother's  ear 

From  the  one  she  loves  the  best, 
While  she  holds  the  sweet  babe  on  herknee, 

As  she  stops  a  moment  for  rest. 
While  weary  of  toiling  all  day 

With  naught  of  rest  in  view ! 
She'll  stop  and  smile  on  her  child  as  it  says: 

Oh  Mother  can't  I  help  you. 

All  through  the  years  of  childhood  and  j'outh 

The  loving  mother  is  dear 
To  her  child  cast  down  with  sorrow  and  grief, 

As  it  tells  of  its  grief  in  tears. 
And  when  on  the  bed  of  affliction  — 

Though  other  kind  friends  are  near  — 
The  weary  and  fainting  one  speaks  forth: 

"  Where's  mother,"  tell  her  to  come  here! 


As  over  the  bed  she  bendeth 

That  loving,  trusting  one. 
You  behold  her  smiling  and  say: 

O  Mother,  I'm  glad  you  have  come. 
For  there's  no  oLher  dear  mother 

Can  soothe  this  pain  like  you ;  [mother. 

When  my  heart   doth  ache  with  grief,  dear 

Thou  canst  quell  my  sorrow  too ; 
When  the  holy  child,  our  Savior, 

Lisped  the  darling  Mother's  name. 
Don't  you  think  He  thought  it  sacred  — 

For  from  holy  lips  it  came? 
Had  it  not  been  just  and  holy 

Christ  would  not  that  word  have  said; 
Lo !  his  darling  Mother, 

When  the  thorns  did  crown  his  head. 
Oh,  then  never  grow  weary,  mothers, 

Think  of  the  sacred  name  you  bear, 
'Tis  a  title  of  great  honor. 

Which  the  angels  cannot  wear. 
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GOD'S  POEM. 
I  sat  and  read  one  summer  night, 

A  poem  g-rand  and  old, 
Whose  every  thought,  a  diamond  bright. 

Was  set  in  words  of  gold. 
My  lamp  went  out,  the  poet-page 

Grew  dim  before  my  eyes, 
But  lamps  that  know  no  change  nor  age. 

Shone  from  the  azure  skies. 
The  golden  stars,  the  silver  moon 

Flooded  the  world  with  light, 
And  Nature  stood  at  night's  high  noon. 

Transfigured  to  my  sight. 
Bird,  flower  and  bee  slept  'neath  the  spell 

Of  the  Great  River's  song, 
A  perfumed  breath  from  hill  and  dell 

Swept  the  hushed  air  atong. 
How  poor,  thought  I,  my  lamp's  pale  shine 

To  Nature's  fadeless  rays ; 
What  to  her  harmonies  divine 

Are  loftiest  poet-lays? 
What  matter  though  man's  finite  lore 

Is  hidden  f rota' my  sight? 
God's  book  stands  open  evermore, 

And  ever^  line  is  light. 
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From  ag'e  to  age,  the  world's  delight, 
Lives  this,  his  seal  and  sign, 

His  poem  on  the  scroll  of  night 
In  characters  divine. 


THE  STREAM'S  LESSON. 
See'st  thou  a  joy  of  happy  days 

Flit  from  thy  love  and  yearning, 
'Tis  well  into  a  stream  to  gaze, 

Where  all  goes  past  returning. 
To  read  the  lesson  written  here; 

No  boon  that  mortals  cherish. 
No  love,  no  friendship,  howe'er  dear, 

But  on  time's  tide  shall  perish. 
Look  steadfastly,  and  surely  know. 

Bereft  one,  'mid  thy  weeping. 
That  howe'er  fast  thy  tears  may  flow, 

Faster  the  tide  is  sweeping. 
Learn  that  oblivion  follows  grief. 

For  lost  days,  friend  or  lover; 
That  life,  like  joy  and  woe  is  brief,— 

It  too  is  passing  over. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  OUR  DEAD  HEROES. 
To-day  we  meet  to  strew  with  tears 

Flow'rs  o'er  each  fallen  comrade's  grave. 
And  as  we  meet,  let  no  one  here 

Forget  the  ones  who  died  to  save 
Our  country  from  that  awful  fate. 


Which  was  baptised,  at  first,  in  sin. 
And  woven  in  the  golden  chain, 

When  first  our  nation  did  begin. 
Tet  in  the  days  when  great  men's  hearts 

Were  tried  as  hard  as  saints'  of  yore; 
And  striving  hard  to  leave  to  us 

A  heritage  of  this  fair  shore; 
And  plant  upon  this  western  shore 

A  home  for  us,  where  we'd  be  free : 
And  casting  off  forever  more 

Allegance  to  the  powers  that  be. 

They  then  forgot  there  was  a  God 

To  punish  even  them  for  sin ; 
Tho'  hard  they  strove  it  was  in  vain,— 

Yet  wickedness  must  still  crawl  in. 
And  like  the  canker  worm,  or  rust. 

When  once  imbedded  in  the  core. 
Commence  to  eat  its  victim's  heart 

And  clings  to  it  forever  more. 

So  in  the  days  when  God  f  orebore. 

And  heard  his  children's  woeful  cry, 
And  stretched  his  hand  o'er  this  bright  shore 

To  save  it  ere  this  nation  die ; 
They  then  forgot  they  pledged  to  Him 

To  keep  the  counti-y  ever  free ; 
Tho'  black  his  face,  perhaps  his  heart 

Was  truer  to  his  God  than  they. 
So  this  has  been  the  nation's  curse  — 

It  was  baptised  with  it  in  sin. 
While  marching  to  its  bridal  morn ; 

Then  slavery  with  it  first  began, 
And  there,  to  be  a  nation's  curse. 

It  caused  the  brave  for  it  to  die; 
And  there  upon  its  native  soil 

The  blue  and  gray  together  lay. 
Then  don't  forget  to  place  a  flower 

While  passing  by  a  rebel's  grave,— 
Remember  though  he  raised  the  spear 

That  he,  too,  had  a  soul  to  save. 
And  that  perhaps  it  looked  to  him 

That  he  was  striving  for  the  right. 
And  praying  to  the  God  above 

To  help  the  cause  of  those  that's  right. 
So  as  to  wash  away  the  stain 

It  was  baptised  again  in  blood, 
And  many  a  noble  heart  was  slain 

To  punish  for  that  crimson  flood,— 
To  help  appease  a  great  God's  wrath 

The  tears  must  flow  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  widows  and  aged,  at  home. 

Must  mingle  with  the  heroes'  gore. 
So  let  us  now  in  kindness  pass 

The  heart-pangs  that  we  all  must  feel, 
And  let  the  years  as  they  go  past. 

The  sorrows  of  our  nation  heal, 
And  let  no  Avord  upon  this  day 

Be  said  to  lacerate  the  sore. 
But  each  one  in  his  bosom  pray 

To  shield  us  from  it  ever  more. 
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HEAL  THYSELF. 
"  As  fickle  as  she's  fair,"  man  says 

Of  woman.    "  Sweet  words,  tender  smiles 
Are  bestowed  on  all  men  alike ; 

There's  no  end  to  her  flattering-  wiles. 
'•  And  this  one,  that  one,  and  the  other  — 

Poor,  blind  dupe,  thinks  he  is  loved  best; 
That,  should  he  but  please,  she  would  gladly 

Give  the  mitten  to  all  of  the  rest." 
Thus  he  looks,  criticises,  condemns; 

Swears  woman  serves  man  very  badly; 
While  the  beam  is  in  his  own  eye 

He  has  judged.    And  then  reflects  sadly: 
•'  What  a  heaven  this  world  would  be 

If  women  were  sincere  and  true; 
If  they  would  as  honestly  act 

In  such  matters  as  we  men  do." 
His  elastic  conscience  ne'er  whispers 

Of  falsehood  the  least  suggestion. 
Attend  a  few  moments  —  I'll  show  you 

The  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
To  her  friend  man  praises  one  woman. 

But  says,  "  you  are  more  beautiful  far  "— 
Directly  murmurs  to  another, 

"You  are  bright  as  a  midnight  star." 
Sometimes  his  eyes  will  speak  tender; 

He  breathes  fondly  in  one  maiden's  ear. 
"  I  knew  not  what  love  is  till  now," 

To  some  other  "  My  heart  holds  you  dear." 

He  leans  over  a  trustful  young  girl 
And  "  Sweet  Alice  with  hair  so  brown," 

Quotes  softly;  and  royal  she  feels 
As  if  wearing  a  golden  crown  — 

Though  whether  or  no  he  means  aught 

She  knows  not;  and  he  cares  much  less: 
What  is  It  to  him  if  the  words 

Are  destined  to  bane  or  to  bless? 
Again  he'll  clasp  warmly  both  hands 

Of  fair  friends  he  chances  to  meet. 
And  air  think  "  If  for  me  he  cares  naught 

Would  he  greet  me  with  glances  so  sweet?" 
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"  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiicient;" 

I  shall  instance  no  other  cases  — 
Just  advise  a  right  cultivation 

Of  three  most  rare  christian  graces. 
But  flirting  is  a  time-honored  custom. 

Likely  dates  back  to  the  fall 
From  Eden.    And  perhaps,  it  is  only 

"  Diamond  cut  diamond  "  after  all. 


A  POEM. 
A  city  fair,  yet  in  her  beauteous  youth, 
Sitting    enthroned    within   her   sovereign 
State, 
Clad  in  the  royal  robes  of  justice,  truth. 

And  every  attribute  that  makes  her  great. 
From  her  rejoicing  Commonwealth  receives, 

On  this  Centennial  of  natal  days. 
Rich  homage  shown  in  rare   and   countless 

sheaves 
Of  excellence,  that  all  true  men  appraise  — 
Industry,  Genius,  Talent,  and  whatever  tends 
To  grace  the  human  brow,  or  make  all  man- 
kind friends. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  vernal  time 

The  sun  arose  upon  a  forest  wide, 

Where  wild   game    flourished  in  our  genial 

clime. 
And  basked  upon  our  sparkling  river's  side. 
The    savage    lurked    within   the   wild-wood 

shade. 
His  murd'rous  tomahawk  high  raised  in  air; 
But  sturdy  settlers,  firm  and  undismayed. 
Soon  forced  him  back  unto  his  green-wood 

lair. 
Where  erst  the  Indian's  wigwam  smoke  curl- 
ed toward  the  skies, 
He  saw  the  pale-face  habitations  surely  rise. 
Then  vengef  ully  the  vanquished  warrior  flew, 
The  sunset  rays  upon  his  dusky  face  — 
The  clustered  cabins  to  a  village  grew  — 
The  village  to  a  town  increased  apace. 
Her  citizens  in  virtues  oft  excelled; 
In  peace  and  war  alike  were  they  renowned. 
Dominion,  honor,  in  her  precincts  dwelled  — 
She  regnant  city  of  the  State  was  crowned. 
And  stately,  towering  upward  to  the  clouds 

we  see 
The  dome  of  the  proud  Capitol  of  Tennessee. 
Lawgivers,  Statesmen,  Generals  she  gave, 
Who  risked  their  all  in  danger's   whelming 

tide; 
Wise,  patriotic,  honest,  true  and  brave  — 
Well  worthy  of  a  nation's  loving  pride. 
Twice  sent  she  forth  one  of  her  sons  to  fill 
Our  glorious  country's  presidental  chair; 
A  man  of  energy  and  iron  will,  [there. 

Who  served  the  people  well  that  placed  him 
Let  Nashville's  cannon  loud  reverberate  to 

tell  [ry  dwell. 

The  Hermitage  that  Jackson's  deeds  in  mem'- 
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Again  our  city,  at  the  nation's  call. 
Glad  yielded  one  of  her  most  able  men  — 
Whose  enemies  his  graces  held  in  thrall; 
His  praises  spread  afar  o'er  mount  and  glen. 
When  he  had  loyally  fulfilled  his  part 
He  sought  his  home  to  rest  beneath  her  sod  — 
ifor  aye  he  lives  within  his  country's  heart  — 
And  Nashville  loves  the  places  where  he  trod. 
And  her  Centurial  guns  boom  o'er  Polk's  hon- 
ored dust. 
And  speak  her  pride  of  him,  her  own,  her  no- 
ble, just. 
Suppose  the  deep-mouthed  cannon's  roar  has 

broke 
The  fetters  of  decay,  which  long  have  bound 
The  crumbled  forms  of  those  red  men  who 

woke 
The  forest  with  their  savage  life,  and  found 
For  them  a  resurrection  brief,  that  they 
May  view  the    progress   the   pale   race   has 

wrought. 
The  while  they  in  their  rude  graves  quiet  lay 
A  hundred  years  with  mighty  events  fraught. 
Behold  them  rise  from  many  a  long  lost  In- 
dian mound,  ['round. 
Among  us  grimly  stalk,  and  gaze  bewildered 
They  note  the    tokens  of   the   white   man's 

might; 
The  sounds  of  busy,  joyous  life  they  hear; 
With  low-bowed  heads,  and  footsteps   spirit- 
light. 
They  from  our  presence  wond'ring  disappear. 
The  dark,  weird  woods  receive   the  ghostly 

throng  — 
Rekindle  they  their  long  extinguished  fires. 
Dance  their  death  dance,  and  chant  their  fun 

eral  song. 
And   then  those   phantom    sons,    sepulchral 
sires,  [glide 

A  painted,  savage,  specter  crew,  all  silent 
Back  to  their  graves,  again  to  wait  a  cen- 
tury's tide. 

A  century's  tide!  What  wondrous  things  are 

hid 
Among  its  stealthy,  sure,  swift-rolling  waves? 
What  will  evolve  from  intellects  which  bid 
Defiance  to  deep  nature's  secrets  —  braves 
All  sacrifice  for  good  of  human  kind? 
What  mysteries  will  science  yet  reveal, 
Within  that  era,  to  still  closer  bind 
Our  race  in  deeper  woe,  or  brighter  weal? 
From  'mid  Time's  teeming,  hasting  billows 

shall  be  hurled  [world. 

Events  that   will   amaze   a   startled,  gazing 
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GENEVEY  LAIK. 

Genevey  Laik  —  magestick  stream ! 

Thy  buties  can't  be  told; 
They  far  surpass  the  poit's  dream. 

Or  farey  tails  of  old. 
Beneath  thy  waters  clear  and  brite. 

Do  eny  farey  murmades  dwell, 
Or  are  the  siskos  all  the  go. 

With  now  and  then  a  pickurel? 
Now  is  there  not  sum  calm  retreat. 

Sum  nook  of  mud  in  thy  waters  clear. 
Where  buUheds  fat  each  uther  greet 

Beyond  the  reech  of  hook  or  speer? 
And  tell  me,  O  mttrmerrin  waves. 

As  prowdly  you  role  on  in  glory. 
Have  you  no  romanse  of  gone  by  dais, 

No  tail,  tradishun  or  story? 
Did  the  red  men  of  yore  build  huts  on   thy 
sand. 

And  squas  and  pappooses  lay  around  loos. 
Or  were  the  denizens  of  thy  forist  land 

Only  the  Gof  ur,  the  Elk  and  the  Moos? 
Go  it  little  billers  —  bust  on  the  shore. 

And  all  kerfliimmux  and  brake; 
I  cood  ride  on  thj'  waves  forevur  more, 

And  hark  to  the  musick  you  make. 
0,  laik  of  buty  — vurdent  spot. 

The  puttiest  in  creasion  — 
I  mite  i-ite  more  if  twant  so  hot. 

And  the  rest  of  the  fellers  would  only  jest 
quit  their  botherashun. 
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MONEV  IS  KING. 
Money  is  King-  —  despotic  its  power  — 
It  ruleth  the  world.    Men  tremble  and  cower 
At  the  beck  of  its  nod 
As  if  it  were  God ; 
And  many  would  rather  lie  under  the  sod 
Than  feel  the  displeasure,  or  meet  with  the 

I'rown, 
Of  this  terrible  king  men  honor  and  crown. 
It  buildeth  the  palace,  the  temple  and  tower. 
And  fills  them  with  pride    and  pomp    by  its 
power ; 
It  erecteth  the  fort 
To  guard  a  king's  court, 
And  all  the    rich    commerce  that  sails  into 

port; 
It  fashions  the  war-ships  with  armor  of  steel, 
Their  thunders  cause  rock-built  cities  to  reel. 
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It  bridgeth  the  river,    though   wide   be   its 

stream. 
It  buildeth  of  iron  a  highway  for  steam 
To  draw  from  afar. 
On  the  rumbling  car. 
The  products  of  peace,  or  sinews  of  war; 
It   casteth  the  cannon,  makes  powder  and 

ball. 
And  armeth  the  legions  that  come  at  its  call. 

It  lureth  the  robber  —  burglar  and  thief. 
As  pirates,  by  false  lights,  lure  ships  to  the 
reef; 
It  buildeth  the  Jail, 
Then  f  urnisheth  bail, 
For   culprits  whose  crimes  are  on  a   large 

scale ; 
It  prompteth  the  traitor  his  country  to  sell. 
Then  payeth  the  sexton  for  tolling  his  knell. 

It  hireth  the  parson  to  herald  reform. 
Then    payeth   the  skeptic  to  teach  men  to 
scorn 

What  the  parson  may  preach 

And  the  gospel  doth  teach. 
As  if  it  had  equal  regard  for  each ; 
Not  caring-  if  wheat,  or  if  tares  be  sown, 
Provided  men  bow  at  Its  kingly  throne. 

What  form  hath  this  king-  men  serve   and 

obey. 
And  how  doth  it  look,  and  dress,  day  by  day? 

Can  any  one  tell 

By  what  magic  spell 
It  ruleth  mankind  wherever  they  dwell, 
Eegardless  if  peace,  or  war  may  prevail, 
If  widows  do  weep,  orphans  may  wail! 

Its  body  and  head  are  finest  of  gold; 

Two  glittering-  diamonds  its  eye-sockets  hold; 

They  glisten  and  shine 

Like  the  sparkle  of  wine. 
Or  eyes  of  an  adder  —  with  light  serpentine ; 
The  rest  of  the  form  of  silver  is  made. 
And  the  king  in  bills  and  bonds  is  arrayed. 

The  form  of  the  king-  no  mortal  doth  know, 
Whether  angel  above,  or  demon  below; 

But  judged  by  its  deeds. 

And  the  people  it  leads. 
An   angel   of     light   when    relieving   men's 

nee'ds ; 
A  demon  of  hell  -when  leading-  astray. 
And  luring-  to  vice  frail  creatures  of  clay. 

Men  worship  this  king  as  they  did  of  old. 
The  calf  once  molded,  by  Aaron  of  gold; 

And  some  have  their  price. 

Like  cotton  or  rice. 
Or  g-oods  that  are  woven  with  cunning  de- 
vice; 
They  eagerly  strive  for  increase  of  gain. 
And  barter  for  pelf,  soul,  body  and  brain. 
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For  few  can  resist  this  king  of  the  mine, 
Who  holdeth  the  world  in  coils  serpentine, 
This  demon  of  nig'ht. 
Or  angel  of  light, 
Who  speedeth  the  wrong  — or    enforceth   a 

rig-ht; 
This  Janus-faced  king— despotic  in  power, 
At  the  beck  of  whose  nod  men  tremble  and 
cower. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

What  careth  the  world  for  a  man  when  dead, 
When   his    breath   is  g-one  —  his  spirit  hath 

fled? 
Though   his  form,  before,  was   comely    and 

fair, 
'Tis  hurried  away  —  lest  it  taint  the  air; 
The  vacancy  left,  another  can  fill, 
And  the  world  moves  on  —  at  the  same  pace 

still. 

The  restless  mass  g-oes  dashing  along. 
And  —  who  will  miss  him  amid  such  a  throng? 
Though  once  the  foremost  of  all  in  the  race, 
He  had  won  for  himself  the  loftiest  place  — 
Though  noble  and  grand  was  the  work  of  his 

hand. 
Performed  for  his  own  or  a  foreign  land; 

Though  his  fame  spread  wide  and  his  name 

be  great. 
From  ruling  a  realm  or  forming  a  state  — 
What  careth  the  crowd  for  his  senseless  clay? 
The  lion  is  dead;— he  hath  had  his  day. 
So  they  hasten  to  lay  his  corse  away 
From  the  sight  of  men  —  and  the  world  is  g-ay. 

What  careth  his  kinsman  —daughter  or  son, 
Provided  they  clutch  the  gold  he  hath  won 
From  trade,  or  by  toil,  hath  wrung  from  the 

soil; 
Which  —  since  he  is  dead  —  is  legitimate  spoil 
To  be  seized  by  his  heirs,  as  their  legal  right 
The  moment  the  clods  conceal  him  from  sight. 

Their  grief  at  his  loss  —  aside  from  pretense, 
Can  mainly  be  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents; 
They  deeply  regret  he  did  not  have  more 
Of  silver  and  gold  —for  them  laid  in  store. 
Though  mourners,  they  drape  —  in  costliest 

crape  — 
Have  burial  service  —with  plenty  of  tape  — 

Though  h's  fame  spread  wide  —  and  his  name 

be  great 
From  ruling  a  realm  —  or  founding  a  state  — 
Yet  little  care  they  for  his  worthless  clay ! 
The  lion  is  dead;— he  hath  had  his  day. 
So  they  hasten  to  lay  his  corse  away 
From  the  sight  of   men  —  then  laugh  —  and 

are  gay. 
Yet  men  of  the  world  will  labor  to  win 
Great  wealth  for  their  heirs,  and  next  of  kin; 


From  the  dawn  of  daj%  to  the  set  of  sun. 
And  oft  till  the  noon  of  night  comes  on  — 
They   will   toil,  and  drudge,  and  traffic    and 

trade. 
Will  blast  in  the  mines,  or  delve   with  the 

spade, 
Will  peril  their  health  and  lavish  their  time. 
And  worry  and  pinch  ~  for  a  dollar,  or  dime. 
And  deem  they  have  rendered  their  lives  sub- 
lime 
By   hoarding-   up   gold  —  if  —  when   they  are 

old  — 
And  their  funeral  knell  is  about  being  tolled. 
They  have  stocks  and  lauds  —  by  heirs  to  be 
sold. 

They  will  strive  for  place  —  and  struggle  for 
fame. 

That  —  when  they  are  dead  —  they  may  leave 
a  name 

Ennobling  their  kinsmen  —  making  them 
great  — 

Fit  persons  to  found  —  or  govern  a  state. 

But  their  kinsmen  —  they  —  are  doomed  to  de- 
cay;— 

They  soon  pass  away.  Men  laugh  and  are  gay. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
Are  angels  hovering  in  the  air 

Each  Christmas  night ; 
And  do  they  sing  the  wondrous  song 

Of  our  delight? 

"  Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men !' 

What  music  sweet! 
"  To  you  this  day  a  Savior's  born  " 

All  needs  to  meet. 

Oh  listen  'mid  the  ringing  bells. 

And  children's  choirs; 
Oh  hear  it  loud!  oh  hear  it  low, 

By  Christmas  fires ! 

See  in  the  lowly  manger  rude 

The  Holy  Child ! 
Who  never  by  a  touch  of  sin 

Shall  be  defiled. 

To  God  be  highest  glory  given. 

For  this  dear  love ; 
Let  everj'  voice  the  angels'  join 

Here  and  above. 
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Utah,  where  he  now  resides.  Dr.  Condon  has 
written  numerous  poems  that  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press, 
and  hopes  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems 
at  an  early  date. 

MEMORIAL  DAY,  1889. 
Tell  me,  oil  Spirit  of  the  eag-er  sun. 
When  the  long-  circuit  of  thy  work  is  done. 
What  holier  shrines  thy  beams  have  bless'd 

to-day 
Than  those  green  mounds  embalmed  in  faith- 
ful tears. 
Love's  sweet  libation  to  the  coming-  j-ears 
And    honored   with   the    flowery  wealth   of 

May. 
And  then  dear  Ang-elof  theling-ering-  Spring-, 
As  on  our  ear  throbs  thy  departing-  wing-. 
Like  Ocean's     pulse-beat    on   some   distant 

shore. 
Tell  me  what  dust  thy  garlands  warp  about 
With  more  of  ruth  or  tender  love  devout 
Than  ours  that  once  a  Nation's  ransom  bore. 


Those  days  come  back,  those  days  when  War's 

red  hand 
Wove  cypress  o'er  the  thresholds  of  the  land 
For  brave,  strong-  men,  who  nevermore  re- 
turn. 
To  weeping-  Rachels  whose  belov'd  and  lost 
They  offered  as  a  people's  holocaust 
And  made  of  hearths  a  sacrificial  urn. 

This  sad  recurring-  day  serenely  warms 

The  recollection,  and  familiar  forms 

Throw  offered   the   grave's   dull   ceremental 

rust. 
We  hear  and  know  their  voices  as  of  old 
And  grasp  their  hand  outstretched,  nor  feel 

it  cold 
Till  in  our  own  it  turns  to  naught  but  dust. 

Once   more,    'tis    Spring,    and   her   reviving 

breath 
Hides   with   propitious     buds   the   scars   of 

death. 
And  clouds  are  white-wing'd  angels  of  the  air; 
Once  more  the   brook   sweeps   through   the 

meadow  green,  [tween. 

And  sings  unvexed  their  fragrant  banks  be- 
That  Peace  and  sweet  Content  dwell  every- 
where. 
To-day  I  backward  look   through  years  of 

rime, 
Adown  the  long-drawn  misty  aisle  of  Time, 
To  the  old  picture  of  the  village  green. 
I   see  the    circling   camj)-fires   through   the 

night, 
Painting   the    soldier's    tent    with   timorous 

light. 
While   silhouette  sentries   pace   the    lonely 

scene. 
I  feel  the  spell  of  sadness  brooding  down. 
And  graveyard   gloom   pervades  my  native 

town, 
O'erspreading  all  the  rural  country  side. 
But  I  only  hear  through  twilight  deepening 

still 
The  cricket  and  the  plantive  whip-poor-will. 
And  murmurs  from  the  Ocean's  rising  tide. 

Like  some  fair  morn  that  wakes  in  leafy  June 
To  Boreal  frosts  and  Winter's  sunless  noon. 
And  snows  that  sting,  and  bitter  winds  that 

blow—  . 
So  woke  to  wrath  the  Nation's  Summer  way, 
When  men  were  met  in  battles  fierce  array. 
And  foe  crossed  swords  with  hate-inspiring 

foe. 
Thus  fell  the  day  when  every  heart  stood  still 
Beneath  the  rod  of  Fate's  imperious  will. 
As  thundering  from  the  Southern  clouds  afar 
We  heard  the  roaring  cannon  of  Bull  Run, 
Telling  the  awful  wage  of  strife  was  on. 
Nor  knew  the  end  of  this  remorseless  war. 
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Once  more  we  see  the  ensanguined  plain 
With  crimson  windrows  of  heroes'  slain, 
The   wounded    slow-pouring    their   life  out 

there, 
The  trooper  controlling  his  plunging  horse. 
Full  charging  the  front  —  a  trampled  corpse 
With  face  of  a  girl,  and  as  debonair. 
We're    with   them    now   in   the    elm-shaded 

home. 
And  waiting  with  dread  for  the  news  to  come. 
Detailing- the  list  of  immortal  dead.  [grief 

There's    wringing   of    hands   and   impatient 
And  hearts  are  breaking  tor  tears  of  relief, 
And  silent  and  bow'd  is  the  silvery  head. 
But  Peace  has  come  down  and  the  old  home 

still 
Is  charmed  by  the  song  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
As  he  tunes  his  voice  to  a  happier  key. 
And  we,  each  year,  when  the  day  comes  round, 
Engarland  the  graves  in  the  Holy  Ground 
Where  they  sleep  who  died  for  you  and  me. 


CORA  ADELE  MATSON. 

Born:  Ira, N.Y.,  Jan.  7, 1859. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Current,  and  other  publications.  She 
has  also  written  a  number  of  songs  that  have 
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COKA  ADELE  MATSON. 

been  set  to  music  and  published  by  Oliver 
Ditsou  and  Co.  Miss  Matson  has  written  a 
volume  of  verse  entitled  As  The  Cardinal 
Flower,  which  will  appear  in  1890. 


TO-DAY,  TO-NIGHT,  TO-MORROW. 
I  know  that  in  another  room 
Shut  out  by  folds  of  curtained  gloom 
Awaits  the  strange,  the  ever-sweet  to-mor- 
row ;  [row 
And  that  some  gleam  of  brightness  I  may  bor- 
To  cheer  and  lighten  my  to-day, 
I  watch  and  wait  the  curtain's  sway. 
But  only  see  its  upper  darkness  lift 
By  gleaming  points,  that  seem,  at  first  to  flit 
Then  steady  glow  and  charm  me  into  sleep. 
And  when  I  waken  at  the  curtain's  sweep 
Toward  the  fast  fading  gleams  I  see  it  rolled 
To  find  its  darkness  lined  with  rosy  gold. 
Shut  out  no  longer  by  the  gloom 
I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  room 
To  clasp  my  glad,  my  strange,  my  sweet  to- 
morrow. 
But  with  my  arms  around  her,  find  in  sorrow. 
With  curtained  night  she  fled  away 
And  left  me  but  the  old  to-day. 


TIRED. 

Alone  in  the  dreariness  that  lies  beyond 

The  midnight  hour; 
Vainly  I  ask  of  the  darkness  to  send 

Down  sleep's  own  flower; 
Poppies,  white  poppies  the  lids  to  charm 

O'er  tear-hot  eyes. 
And  lend  to  the  sadness  of  yester's  fate 
A  sweet  disguise. 
Tired !  yes,  tired ! 
So  tired  of  time,  that  evermore  denies 
A  gift  that  might  have  power  to  make 
The  whole  earth  sweeter  for  its  sake; 
To  make  the  birds  slug  long  hours  through, 
And  skies  on  rainy  days  seem  blue. 

Tired!  yes,  tired! 
tired   that    when  —  half    hidden    in    the 

grasses  tall 
I  read  a  name  upon  a  stone; 
A  name  with  lichens  overgrown ; 
Could  almost  wish  that  name  my  own. 
If  dreamless  sleep  and  carven  name  were 
all. 


So 


THE  LOST  JEWEL. 

EXTRACT. 

"  How  could  I  lose  the  jewel  that  I  wore. 
The  precious,  precious  jewel  of  thy  love!" 
No  other  song,  no  other  song  she  sings ; 
Her  linnet  listens  near  on  drooping  wings, 
Night  moves  to  morn,  and  daylight  fades  to 

eve, 
Yet  born  of  pain  her  song  must  ever  grieve 
The  jewel  she  that  wore. 
"  Sweet  day,  yes  day  of  days  to  me. 
Oh,  come  with  June-time  o'er  the  sea 
And  bring  again  to  me 
The  jewel  that  I  wore." 
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MRS.  MARTHA  P.  SMITH. 

Born:  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29, 1836. 
This  lady  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  temperance, 
and  some  of  her  productions  are  found  in  the 
temperance  department  of  Woman  in  Sacred 
Soug-.  She  has  ^Yritten  extensively  for  Potter's 


MKS.  MARTHA  P.  SMITH. 

Monthly,  Peterson's  Magazine  and  the  peri- 
odical press  g'enerally.  She  was  married  in 
1859  to  Edson  Kollin  Smith,  and  resides  with 
her  family  in  Le  Seuer,  Minn.  Both  the  prose 
and  verse  from  the  pen  of  this  lady  haveheen 
well  received,  and  she  has  alreadj'  gained  a 
national  reputation  in  the  world  of  literature. 


m- 


MINNEHAHA. 
Cease  from  laug'hter,  Minnehaha, 

Hold  in  check  your  gleeful  flood. 
Hear  you  not  tliat  bitter  wailing-? 

Lo,  the  land  is  soaked  with  blood." 
Where  is  pretty  little  Jenny? 

Laughing-eyed  and  sweet  was  she; 
Like  a  robin,  she  was  merry. 

As  the  breeze,  from  care  was  free. 
Where  is  little  whistling  Tommy? 

Where  is  Freddy  with  his  song? 
O,  they  kept  the  prairies  ringing- 

All  the  pleasant  summer  long-. 
Where  is  precious  baby  Lily 

With  her  smiles  and  dimples  sweet? 
Why  so  empty  stands  her  cradle 

In  the  cottage  once  so  neat. 


Wring-  your  hands,  O,  Minnehaha! 

Weep,  and  wail  their  dreadful  fate; 
The  land  but  yesterday  so  smiling- 

Lieth  black  and  desolate. 
Stand  aghast  in  speechless  sorrow 

For  your  little  playmates  slain ; 
Lo,  tlie  children's  tangled  ringlets 

Lie  neglected  on  the  plain. 


STILL  THE  BIEDS  SING. 
Stout  hearts  break,  are  crushed  and  die. 

Still,  the  birds  sing; 
On  the  sea  rocks  sad  shipwrecks  lie, 

Still,  the  birds  sing. 
Storms  roll  over  the  frothing  main, 
Hope's  star  fadeth  in  mist  and  rain. 
Love  goes  seeking  her  own  in  vain; 

Still,  the  birds  sing-. 

Spring's  sweet  blossoms  will  fade  away. 

Still,  the  birds  sing; 
Surely  night  will  follow  the  day, 

Still,  the  birds  sing. 

Birds  have  troubles  as  well  as  I, 

Wind  and  tempest  their  small  hearts  try. 

Nests  are  scattered,  and  birdliugs  die; 

Still,  the  birds  sing. 
To-morrow  will  bring-  both  work  and  care, 

Still,  the  birds  sing; 
To-morrow  will  bring-  each  bird  its  share. 

Still,  the  birds  sing. 
Days  once  vanished  come  not  again, 
Heaven  may  count  my  loss  as  gain, 
0,  to  be  cheerful  even  iu  pain. 

And,  as  the  birds,  sing. 


A  CONVICTION. 
The  blood  of  kings  flows  in  my  veins, 
I  feel  it  coursing  warm ; 

'Tis  pure  and  blue; 
Who  dares  to  doubt  ii— oh  blind  dolt 
Shall  live  to  yield  it  homage  due. 
A  throne  awaits  me— this  I  know 
By  signs  unfailing,  sure; 

This  inward  sense 
Of  power  is  not  a  mytli  to  clieat. 
It  is  a  living  truth  intense. 


A  BOUQUET. 

Violets  blue,— blue  as  June's  soft  skies,— 

Blue —  just  the  blue  of  Ethel's  eyes. 

Roses  red,—  red  with  summer  sunsets'  bliss,— 

Red  as  the  lips  and  cheeks  I  kiss. 

Lilies  white,—  white  as  an  angel's  wing, — 

White  as  the  soul  of  Ethel  King, 

This  beauteous  trinity  I  wear 

On  my  heart  with  this  one  prayer,— 

'Though  time  will  rose  and  -violet  blight, 

God  keep  the  lily  always  white.' 
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MRS.  ELLEN  JAKEMAN. 

Born  :  Beaver,  Utah,  March  V,  1859. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  ia  the 
Woman's  Journal,  Western  Galaxy  and  the 
periodical  press  generally,  and  in  1887  Mrs. 
Jakeman  published  The    I!'  >nli-r  .-iv  un,  a  l.  mu' 


MRS.  ELLE\  J  \KEAIAN. 

story  in  verse.  She  is  the  -wife  of  J.  T.  Jake- 
man,  editor  of  the  Home  Sentinel,  of  which 
publication  Mrs.  Jakeman  is  assistant-editor. 
She  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation for  San  Pete  county,  and  has  filled 
other  positions  with  great  credit.  She  still  re- 
sides in  her  native  state  at  Nanti. 


DELUSIONS. 
A  little  maiden  with  wind-blown  hair. 

Was  straying-  'lone  on  a  summer  beach, 
She  saw  a  shell  like  a  jewel  rare, 

Slow  swept  by  wavelets  out  of  her  reach. 
The  waves  swept  in,  and  the  waves  swept  out. 

Among  the  rocks  where  it  found  a  home, 
And  softly  floated  the  shell  about; 

The  margin  bordered  with  pearls  of  foam. 
She  viewed  the  treasure  with  long-ing  eyes; 

A  shell  so  lovely  is  seldom  seen; 
It  liad  the  tintings  of  rainbowed  skies. 

In  crimson,  violet,  gold  and  green. 
For  hours  she  strayed  with  joy  unfeigned. 

To  gather  shells  fi-om  the  shining  sand: 


None  lovely  seemed  but  the  one  ungained. 

She  threw  them  down  with  a  careless  hand. 
She  bared  her  feet  to  the  cutting  sand, 

The  water  cold  that  she  dreaded  more, 
And  seized  the  shell  with  an  eager  hand, 

And  brine-bespattered  she  sought  the  shore. 
Delusive  water!  delusive  light! 

For  ashen  dim  in  her  palm  it  lay. 
The  beauty  vanished,  but  now  so  bright, 

She  flung  it  with  deep  disgust  a-vvay. 

Soft  came  the  chime  of  the  vesper  bells. 

In  minor  strains  sang  the  restless  sea; 
She  blithely  sought  her  discarded  shells, 

And  homeward  went  o'er  the  grassy  lea. 
I  bitterly  said:  "Is  my  life  like  this?" 

I  cast  all  treasures  of  youth  away, 
I  bartered  my  soul  for  a  dream  of  bliss, 

Whose  roseate  hues  turned  dim  and  gray. 
'Tis  thus,  yet  not  like  the  child  at  play. 

If  false,  love  dooms  us  to  endless  pain; 
The  treasures  of  j'outh  once  thrown  awaj'. 

We  may  not  gather  them  up  again. 


A  SONNET. 
Could  I  but  read  the  heart  of  him  I  love, 
And  claim  the  half  of  every  secret  thought, 
Or  as  a  white  dove  folds  its  wings  above 
The  little  nest  its  tenderness  hath  wrought; 
Might  my  love  compass  him  by  night  and 

day. 
And   that  dark   hour  when    God   seems  far 

away. 
Could  I  but  drink  from  lips  I  love  too  well 
The  wine  of  life,  for  which  I  faint  and  thirst, 
No  song  of  earth  my  holy  bliss  could  tell. 
Sorrow    and   death,    defied,    might   do    their 

worst ; 
Like  Bethel's  radiant  star  that  love  should  be 
To  light  the  dark  road  to  eternity. 
Thought,  heart  and  soul  bows  to  this  love  of 

mine, 
I  wonder  what  must  be  a  love  divine! 


EXTRACT. 

I  saw  you  smile  once,  when  I  sought  to  prove, 
Through  logic's  chosen  channels,  that  ..True 

Love  '' 
And  ..Happiness"  identical  might  be, 
I  saw  you  smile  indulgently  on  me, 
As  at  some  favored  child's  quaint  vagaries. 
Perhaps  you  marvel  —  one  who  ne'er  express- 
ed. 
Should  ever  keep  Love's  image  in  her  breast, 
Years  gone.  I  dreamed,  upon  a  cloud  afloat, 
A  pearl  encrusted,  fragrant,  fairy  bo:it, 
I  met  Love's  self  in  sweet  immortal  guise. 
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WELCOME  OTWAY  SPENSER. 

Born:  Lakeport,  N.Y.,  April  21, 1838. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Spenser  have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun, 

World,  and  tlie  pci-kxIumI  pn  --  li  m  tally.  He 


WELCOME  OTWAY  SPENSER. 

was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Jones, 
and  still  resides  in  his  native  place.  Mr. 
Spenser  is  an  agTiculturalist,  and  has  filled 
several  positions  of  public  trust. 


WHAT  THE  POET  SEES. 
O,  ask  him  not  what  he  shall  see. 
Dreamer  and  gazer  on  the  stars. 
His  soul  may  woo  infinity, 
And  mount  and  leap  the  golden  bars 
That  fence  the  secrets  of  the  spheres. 
And  dalliance  hold  with  love  or  tears. 

The  sunny  skies  may  gild  his  thought. 
And  cloudlets  make  him  golden  robes. 
Brighter  than  silk  with  gold  all  wrought; 
And  grander  far  than  starry  globes, 
May  be  his  trysting  place  of  rest. 
Where  Hope  is  always  to  be  blest. 
With  wings  of  flame  his  soul  may  fly, 
Higher  than  all  the  Alpine  heights. 
No  lane  of  beauty  is  too  high, 
No  joy  too  great  for  his  delights; 
No  nook  shall  hold  him  in  its  fold; 
Nor  years  shall  grimly  make  him  old. 


O,  tell  me  what  his  high  desire. 
And  what  the  dream  his  musing  soul! 
Whither  his  flight  on  wings  of  fire. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  earth  control! 
Ah,  seeks  he  youth  and  love  divine. 
And  holy  place  to  build  a  shrine? 
What  is  the  glory  he  would  know? 
What  fancies  sweet  so  fill  his  brain? 
What  sounds  are  wafted  him  below. 
The  fates  so  often  waft  in  vain? 
O,  ask  him  not  what  he  shall  see. 
For  never,  never  can  it  be. 
Could  love  be  what  he  idly  dreams. 
And  hope  an  argosy  of  gold. 
And  love  as  loving  as  it  seems. 
And  life  stiU  brighter  as  it  rolled. 
Ah,  then  his  prayer  would  answered  be. 
And  those  the  things  that  he  would  see. 
He  still  may  wander  'mid  the  spheres 
Where  stars  their  sweet  effulgence  shed. 
He  still  may  pray  that  hate  and  tears. 
Be  banished  from  the  world  and  dead; 
But  ah,  his  dreams,  they  cannot  be. 
And  vain  to  ask  what  he  shall  see. 


JOHN  B.  L.  SOULE. 

Born:  Freeport,  Me.,  April  4, 1815. 
Although  Mr.  Soule  completed  a  course  of 
law  studies,  he  never  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  that  profession.  After  ten  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  Maine  and  Indiana,  he 
spent  several  years  as  a  journalist.  He  next 
was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  For  eleven 
years  he  was  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Illinois  at  Blackburn  university;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Highland  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  He  filled  that  position  tor  seven 
years,  and  has  now  retired  from  active 
public  duties. 


MY  ESTATE. 


When  comes  the  flushing  dawn  of  day, 

I  go  forth  quiet  and  alone 
To  meet  the  morning,  and  survey 

The  lands  and  houses  that  I  own. 
The  town  is  still,  all  life  is  mute ; 

For  death  and  slumber  are  the  same ; 
I  am  the  heir,  and  none  dispute 

The  justice  of  my  lordly  claim. 
And  as  I  walk  the  silent  street. 

My  steps  resound  from  wall  to  wall. 
And  wakened  birds  in  whispers  greet 

The  coming  landlord's  early  call. 
When  day  comes  on,  and  noise  abounds. 

And  dust  and  heat,  retiring  then. 
My  large  estate  of  roofs  and  grounds 

I  leave  in  care  of  other  men. 
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No  taxes  vex  my  wide  domain. 

No  irksome  load  of  debt  it  bears; 
My  mid-day  tenantry  sustain 

All  due  expenses  and  repairs. 
My  income  —  not  the  rents  and  tolls 

That  greed  extorts  from  want  and  scorn, 
But  the  rich  commerce  of  the  soul. 

Communion  with  the  golden  morn. 
I  wonder  whether  many  other  deeds 

Were  not  in  fact  a  satire  or  a  blunder. 
Great  stories  grown  from  very  little  seeds, 

And  told  to  make  us  wonder. 
I  wonder  if  Lycurgus,  Pope  and  Penn, 

Ben  Jonson,  Pompey,  Massasoit  and  Moses, 
Were  what  they  were,  or  were  some  other 
men, 

By  some  metempsychosis. 
And  if  this  thing  is  false,  and  that  thing  true 
is. 

When  every  thing  seems  falling  fast  asun- 
der, 
I  cannot  tell  —  and  all  that  I  can  do  is 

To  wonder,  and  to  wonder! 


W.  D^WITT  WALLACE. 

Born:  LaFayette,  Inc.,  Nov.  19, 1838. 
Mr.  Wallace  graduated  in  1861  and  was  mar- 
ried the  same  j'ear  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Shields,  of 
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W.  D  WITT  WALLACE. 

New  Albany,  Ind.    He  was  in  the  army  for 
two  years,  serving  in  the  fortieth  Indiana  reg- 


iment, and  was  wounded  at  Stone  river.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  achieved  success  in  the  profession 
of  law,  in  his  native  city,  where  he  has  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  a  lovely  family 
of  four  daughters,  two  of  them  young  ladies 
who  have  just  graduated.  In  1886  Mr.  Wallace 
published  a  novel  entitled  Love's  Ladder, 
which  went  through  several  editions.  He  is 
now  engaged  on  another  novel,  and  occasion- 
ally contributes  to  the  leading  periodicals  of 
America. 


LOST. 
I  had  a  friend.    Our  souls  clasp'd  hands ; 
Our  heart-strings,  like  two  vines,  about 
Each  other  twined  till  twain  seemed  one 
For  time  and  for  Eternity. 
One  stormy  night,  lo,  while  I  slept, 
I  know  not  how,  or  why,  my  friend 
Unloosed  the  cords  and  faithless  fled. 
Speak  not  of  death,  nor  count  that  loss 
Which  plucks  from  earth  a  flower  to  plant 
In  Heaven.    He  only  sounds  the  depth 
Of  woe,  and  drinks  the  gale  of  life 
Who  mourns  a  living  friend  that's  lost. 


ACEOSS  THE  STREET. 
At  open  window  across  the  street. 
Each  morn  soft  eyes  my  eyes  do  meet  — 
Eyes  large  and  blue  and  sad  and  sweet. 
'Tis  not  for  me  her  curtains  slide, 
'Tis  not  for  me  she  looks  outside; 
She  welcomes  every  thing  beside. 
The  blithe  canaries  win  her  love, 
That  in  gold  cages  swing  above. 
To  them  she's  tender  as  a  dove. 
She  greet  her  flowers  with  look  diAane 
That  'neath  her  glances  bloom  so  fine, 
And  with  soft  fingers  trains  the  vine. 
The  free-horn  sparrows  of  the  air, 
That  flit  about  her  windows  fair 
Enjoy  her  smile  and  have  her  care. 
To  boot-black,  beggar,  passing  near. 
She  throws  a  coin  or  drops  a  tear; 
Me  only  doth  she  seem  to  fear. 
Ah,  maiden !  pure  as  snowflake's  wing, 
Did'st  thou  but  know  the  heart  I  bring. 
What  chaste  desires  within  it  spring. 
Toward  thee  at  least,  thou'dst  not  deny 
One  kindly  look,  nor  question  why 
Across  the  street  I  turn  my  eye. 


FROM  VELVET  LIDS. 

From  velvet  lids  Love  wings  the  dart 
That  deepest  thrills  the  human  heart, 
The  purest  joy,  the  fiercest  woe. 
That  mortals  here  may  ever  know. 
From  Love's  sweet  wound  unfailing  start. 
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FRANCIS  ANSON  EVANS. 

Born:  Grandview,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 1853. 
In  1884-5  Mr.  Evans  was  southern  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  Journal;  and  he  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  several  other  medical 
journals.  He  was  offered  the  German  consu- 
late to  Colog'ue  by  President  Garfield,  but  de- 


F1{AN(  Is  ANSON  EVANS. 

clined  it.  Mr.  Evans  has  contributed  to  the 
Waverly  Magazine,  Indianapolis  Sun  and  the 
periodical  press  g-enerally,  and  has  written 
numerous  humorous  articles ;  he  is  also  the 
author  of  several  musical  pieces.  By  pro- 
fession this  gentleman  is  a  physician,  and  was 
a  hospital  phj'sician  during  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1878,  having  gone  there  voluntar- 
ily to  aid  suffering  humanity.  Dr.  Evans  was 
married  in  1876  and  is  now  a  resident  of  his 
native  state  at  Tell  City. 
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THE  MAID  OF  BELLVIDERE. 
O'er  the  distant  peaks  of  splendor 
Fell  the  twilight  soft  and  tender. 
And  the  gloaming  hung  in  purple  shadows  on 
tlae  hazy  mere. 
While  above  the  dim  blue  arches 
Stars  took  up  their  silent  marches. 
Lightly  shedding-  rays  of  amber  on  the  walls 
of  Bellvidere. 
Down  the  valleys  half  surrounded 
By  wild  hazels  gayly  bounded. 
Myriad  streams  all  moss  embroider'd  singing- 


soft  their  mystic  cheer. 
While  up  the  path  where  dangled  over 
Heads  of  pink  and  purple  clover, 
Homeward  driving:  lowing-  cattle  tript   the 
maid  of  Bellvidere. 
Eyes  —  ah  me,  how  bright  their  beaming- ! 
Dew  on  grass  not  half  so  gleaming! 
Chloe's  not  darker,  hare's  not  shyer  than  to 
me  did  they  appear; 
And  her  cheeks  all  dimpled  over 
Sure  was  red  'most  as  the  clover 
That  toyed  and  kissed  the  pretty  ankles  of 
this  maid  of  Bellvidere. 

O,  so  sweet  the  cowbells  jingled. 
With  the  maiden's  voice  commingled. 
Making-  strains  of   music  grander  than  the 
birds  in  brake  or  brere; 
Keeping-  time  to  her  sweet  singing, 
She  a  gipsy  hat  was  swinging 
From  a  hand  not  none  so  dimpled  in  the  town 
of  Bellvidere. 
From  across  the  distant  mountain 
Like  some  tinkling- silvery  fountain 
Come  the  low  melodious  winding  of  the  hunts- 
man's horn  so  clear. 
Scarcely  stopt  we  for  a  greeting. 
Shy  and  coylike  was  our  meeting. 
But  I  left  my  heart  close  clinging  to  those 
lips  at  Bellvidere. 
That  was  in  the  dim,  gray  distance 
Of  the  past  of  my  existence 
Ere  the  chilling  frosts  of  Time  had  left  my 
leaflets  sear; 
Yet  among  my  memory's  pages 
Dimmed,  as  'twere,  by  dust  of  ages, 
I  find  a  deep,  fond  love  recorded  for  the  maid 
of  Bellvidere. 


CUMBERLAND  GAP. 
O  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  story, 

A  curious  story  I'll  tell  to  you, 
If  you'll  agree  to  keep  perfectly  quiet, 

And  hold  your  tongue  till  I  get  through. 
'Twas  on  Easter-tide,  of  years  gone  many  — 

A  score  and  five,  or  nearly  so. 
And  red  war  smote  the  sloping  mountains. 

The  rugged  steeps  and  valleys  low. 

Down  where  lingers  the  southern  breezes. 

Where  I  first  learned  the  sad  mishap, 
A  brown-eyed  mother  and  two  little  children 

Lived  and  loved  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
Their  little  field,  tho'  cheerfully  tended. 

Yielded  them  only  a  scanty  store. 
And  yet  they  lived  contented  and  happy. 

And  the  birds  sang  gayly  about  their  door. 
How  often  at  the  day's  declining 

They'd  heard  the  lowing  herds'  low  bell. 
As  down  the  mountain  home  returning  — 
They'd  stood  eulraneed.for  thej'  loved  it  well. 
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And  oft  they'd  watched  the  day  orb's  waning- 
As  it  set  in  a  molten  sea  of  g'old  ; 

And  the  silvery  stars  at  early  even 
As  they  shed  their  light  o'er  field  and  fold. 

Anon  they'd  watch  the  opal  vapors 

Drop  o'er  the  slopes  hke  bridal  vails. 
And  the  dragon  flies  in  myrad  numbers 

Go  darting  forth  in  gleaming  mails. 
Deep  in  the  tasseled  corn  they'd  lingered, 

To  draw  the  sickle  through  the  stalks ; 
And  with  happy  hearts  and  merry  laughter 

Bind  up  the  amber  sheaves  in  shocks. 
The  bugle  blasts  awoke  the  mountains. 

The  silken  flags  waved  in  the  glen; 
And  Peace  had  yielded  her  olive  branches. 

For  men  had  sought  to  murder  men. 
Alas,  alas,  for  red  war's  carnage! 

The  buglers  note  and  the  drummer's  tap! 
The  minnie  ball  and  the  keen-edged  sabre ! 

For  lives  were  lost  at  Cumberland  Gap. 
Three  were  slain  among  the  many. 

An  accident  —  aye,  nothing  more; 
The  brown-eyed  woman  and  two  little  child- 
ren 

Were  found  dead  near  their  cabin  door. 
And  there  hard  by,  when  day  was  dying. 

And  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away. 
With  many  tears  the  sorrowing  soldiers 

Buried  them  with  the  blue  and  gray. 
And  yet  the  good  folks  there,  assure  me 

On  each  returning  Easter  tide, 
They  see  this  mother  and  two  little  children 

Gathering  flowers  on  the  mountain  side. 
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WILLIAM  THOMAS  KELLER. 

Born:  Habrison  Co.,  Texas,  Aug. 24, 1849. 
Mr.  Keller  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875, 
and  five  years  later  was  elected  county  judge 
of  Harrison  county,  and  served  four  succes- 
sive terms.  He  then  removed  to  San  Angelo, 
where  he  now  resides  practicing  his  prof  ess- 
sion,  and  is  editor  of  the  Enterprise  of  that 
city.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Vance.  ,A.s  a  lawyer  and  journalist  Mr.  Kell- 
er has  attained  a  high  reputation  in  his  native 
state,  where  he  is  very  popular. 

SAN  ANGELO. 
It's  O,  and  O, 
San  Angelo : 
Where  the  softest,  and  the  freshest. 

And  the  purest  breezes  blow; 
Where  the  Mountain  twins  are  watching, 

As  the  sunset  gilds  the  west, 
O'er  the  city  of  the  valleys  — 
San  Angelo  the  blest. 
My  home  is  in  San  Angelo, 
Wherever  I  may  roam ; 


And  if  I  die,  away,  I  know. 

My  heart  will  get  back  home. 

It's  O,  and  O, 

San  Angelo: 

Where  the  crystal  Concho  waters 

So  melodiously  flow. 
As  they  dance  among  the  pebbles. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
And  sparkle  in  the  sunshine 
As  they  kiss  the  gentle  breeze. 
We'll  go,  we'll  go 
To  San  Angelo, 
Where  the  mountains  skirt  the  valley. 
That  spread  out  their  wealth  below. 
All  dotted  o'er  with  cottages, 

Where  peace  and  plenty  fare; 
With  fields  of  yellow,  golden  grain 
A- ripple  in  the  air. 

I  know,  I  know, 
San  Angelo, 
Is  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Where  milk  and  honey  flow ; 
Where  flocks  and  herds  are  grazing 

On  hillside,  cove  and  plain ; 
Where  the  mocking  bird  is  singing 
This  ever  sweet  refrain. 
But  O.  but  O, 
San  Angelo, 
Of  all  the  places  on  this  earth. 

Wherever  you  may  go, 
For  knightly  men  and  women  true, 

No  other  can  excel 
This  pretty  little  city  that 
I  love,  I  love  so  well. 

I  HAD  ONE  GLIMPSE. 

I  have  had  one  glimpse  of  Paradise, 

One  moment  of  joy  supreme; 
I  have  touched  her  lips,  have  fed  mine  eyes, 

Have  tasted  of  love's  young  dream. 
One  glimpse,  one  touch,  one  taste  and  lo ! 

Closed  were  the  gates  of  bliss ;  [oh. 

But  I've  dreamed,  and  feasted,  and  loved  and 

I  have  touched  her  lips  with  a  kiss ! 
And  if  never  I  feast  again  on  earth. 

And  never  again  taste  love. 
This  one  joy  reaches  back  to  birth. 

And  on  to  Heaven  above. 


BUT  AS  FOR  ME. 
I  will  keep  my  lamp  a  burning, 
I'll  be  ever  doing,  learning; 
I  will  work  the  livelong  day, 
And  at  night  I'll  kneel  and  pray: 

Thy  will  be  done ! 
For  the  work  is  here  to  do. 
And  the  burden  here  to  bear; 
Oh,  be  brave,  and  aye  be  true^ 
Best  and  peace  are  over  there 

For  everj'  one. 
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MARY  ASHLEY  TOWNSEXD. 

Born:  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  .^^out  1836. 
Her  education  was  received  in  her  native 
town.  Mary  married  Gideon  Townsend,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she  now  resides.  She 
began  to  write  for  putahoation  in  185B,  and  con- 
tributed a  series  of  humorous  papers  to  the 
New  Orleans  Delta,  which  soon  made  her  a  re- 
putation as  an  author.  A  volume  of  Poems 
appeared  in  1870,  and  in  1884  Down  the  Bayon 
and  Other  Poems,  in  addition  to  which  she  has 
written  several  volumes  of  prose. 


A  WOMAN'S  WISH. 
Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and  sweet. 
With  dusky  clouds  with  deep  skies  hanging 
over. 
And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 
Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  Worry. 
In  eager  haste,  from  Thought's  impatient 
neck, 
And  watch  it  coursing,  in  its  heedless  hurry 

Disdaining-  Wisdom's  call  or  Duty's  beck! 
Ah !    It  were  sweet,  where  clover-clumps  are 
meeting 
And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest ; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  sturdy  beat- 
ing. 
Rocking  itself  to  sleep  -vvithin  my  breast.— 


THE  BATHER. 
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Warm  from  her  waist  her  girdle  she  unwound. 
And  cast  it  down  on  the  insensate  turf; 
Then  copse  and  cove  and  deep-secluded  vale 
She  scrutinized  with  keen  though  timid  eyes, 
And  stood  with  car  intent  to  catch  each  stir 
Of  leaf,  or  twig,  or  bird- wing  rustling  there. 
Her  startled  heart  beat  quicker  even  to  hear 
The  wild  bee  woo  the  blossom  with  a  hymn. 
Or  hidden  insect  break  its  lance  of  sound 
Against  the  obdurate  silence.  Then  she  smiled 
At  her  own  fears  amused,  and  knew  herself 
God's  only  image  by  that  hidden  shore. 
Out  from  its  bonds  her  wondrous"  hair  she 
loosed,  [though 

Hair  glittering  like  spun  glass,  and  bright  as 
Shot  full  of  golden  arrows.    Down  below 
Her  supple  waist  the  soft  and  shimmering  coils 
Rolled  in  their  bright  abundance,  goldener 
Than  was  the  golden  wonder  Jason  sought. 

Her  fair  hands  then,  Uke  white  doves  in  a  net, 
A  moment  fluttered  'mid  the  shining  threads. 
As  with  a  dexterous  touch  she  higher  laid 
The  gleaming  tresses  on  her  shapely  head. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  rudely  amorous  waves. 
Then  from  her  throat  her  light  robe  she  un- 
clasped. 


And  dropping  it  downward  with  a  blush  that 

rose 
The  higher  as  the  garment  lower  fell. 
Then  cast  she  off  the  sandals  from  her  feet. 
And  paused  upon  the  brink  of  that  blue  lake : 
A  sight  too  fair  for  either  gods  or  men ; 
An  Eve  untempted  in  her  Paradise. 
The  waters  into  which  her  young  eyes  looked 
Gave  back  her  image  with  so  true  a  truth. 
She  blushed  to  look,  but  blushing  looked  again, 
As  maidens  to  their  mirrors  oft  return 
With  bashful  boldness  once  again  to  gaze 
Upon  the  crystal  page  that  renders  back 
Themselves  unto  themselves,  until  their  eyes 
Confess  their  love  for  their  own  loveliness. 

Her  rounded    cheeks,  in  each  of  which  had 

grown. 
With  sudden  blossoming,  a  fresh  red  rose. 
She  hid  an  instant  in  her  dimpled  hands. 
Then  met  her  pink  palms  up  above  her  head. 
And  whelmed  her  white  shape  in  the  welcom- 
ing wave. 

Around  each  lithesome  limb  the  waters  twined. 

And  with  their  lucent  raiment  robed  her  form; 

And,  as  her  hesitating  bosom  sunk 

To  the  caresses  of  bewildered  waves, 

They  foamy  pearls  from  their  own  foreheads 

gave 
For  her  fair  brow,  and  showered  in  her  hair 
The  evanescent  diamonds  of  the  deep. 

Thus  dallying  with  the  circumfluent  tide, 
Her  loveliness  half  hidden,  half  revealed. 
An  Undine  with  a  soul,  she  plunged  and  rose. 
Whilst  the  white  graces  of  her  rounded  arms 
She  braided  with  the  blue  of  wandering  waves, 
And  saw  the  shoulders  of  the  billows  yield 
Before  the  even  strokes  of  her  small  hands. 
And  laughed  to  see,  and  held   her  crimson 

mouth 
Above  the  crest  of  each  advancing  surge 
Like  a  red  blossom  pendent  o'er  a  pool  — 
Till,  done  with  the  invigorating  play, 
Once  more  she  gained  the  bank,  and  once  again 
Saw  her  twin  image  in  the  waters  born. 

From  the  translucent  wave  each  beauty  gi-ew 
To  strange  perfection.    Never  statue  wrought 
By  cunning  art  to  fullness  of  all  grace. 
And  kissed  to  Ufe  by  love,  could  fairer  seem 
Than  she  who  stood  upon  that  grassy  slope 
So  fresh,  so  human,  so  immaculate! 
Out  from  the  dusky  cloisters  of  the  wood 
The  nun-like  winds  stole  with  a  saintly  step. 
And  dried  the  bright  drops  from  her  panting 

form. 
As  she  with  hurried  hands  once  more  let  down 
The  golden  drapery  of  her  glorious  hair. 
That  fell  about  her  like  some  royal  cloak 
Dropped  from  the  sunset's  rare  and  radiant 
loom. 
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THOMAS  J.  HOFFMAN. 

Born:  Watne  Township,  Dec.  17, 18C9. 
At  the  age  of  seveu  Ms  parents  remoTed  to 
Elizabethville,    where    lie    has    resided   ever 
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since.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  at  present  teaching 
school.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Ledger  and  other  publications. 

BY  THE  EVENING  FIRE. 
When  on  a  cold  and  stormy  night. 
We  gather  round  the  hearthstone  bright, 

.And  watch  the  glowing  fires ; 
While  the  wind  outside  does  tear  and  blow. 
And  fans  the  fire  into  a  lurid  glow, 

Far  in  the  evening  hours. 
'Tis  then  we  sit  and  gaze  and  look. 
In  every  corner;  in  every  nook; 

And  at  the  burning  coals: 
While  passing  years  in  all  their  glory. 
Repeat  again  some  old,  old  story. 

That  on  imagination  rolls. 
The  head's  erect,  the  gleaming  eyes 
Beam  forth  as  if  in  glad  surprise. 

As  brighter  grows  the  flames; 
The  angry  wind  roars  loud  outside. 
While  through  the  brain  there  goes  a  tide 

Of  long  forgotten  names. 
What  cherished  scenes  of  long  ago. 
Are  then  revealed  in  the  fire's  glow. 

That  move  us  e'en  to  tears; 
Again  we  are  on  life's  rough  road 


And  carry  again  the  same  old  load, 

As  that  of  by-gone  years. 
As  the  lurid  flames  do  brighter  grow, 
The  more  impressive  is  the  show 

Of  years  that  long  are  gone : 
And  as  we  sit  engaged  in  thought. 
We  think  of  deeds  we  often  wrought. 

And  oft  escapes  a  moan. 
Agaiu  we  are  in  boyhood's  days. 
And  see  again  our  boyish  waj's. 

That  marked  us  little  boys; 
Our  sisters  too  then  join  the  scene. 
And  make  it  brilliant  and  serene. 

Oh  those  departed  joys  I 
The  dear  old  farm  comes  next  in  sight. 
With  all  its  memories  fresh  and  bright 

And  we  are  young  again; 
Again  we  romp  o'er  meadows  green, 
And  in  hay-fields  again  are  seen. 

As  busy  as  we  can. 
The  old,  old  school-house,  oh  happy  shrine ! 
What  fond  recollections  around  thee  twine. 

As  if  in  fond  embrace; 
Again  we  tread  the  road  to  school. 
To  learn  the  maxims  of  the  golden  rule. 

In  that  dear  old  happy  place. 
In  the  same  old  seats  we  sit  again. 
Studying  as  hard  as  we  possibly  can. 

And  watch  the  master's  form ; 
The  moment  his  back  is  turned  toward  us 
We  have  our  fun,  and  raise  a  fuss. 

Which  always  brought  a  storn". 
The  same  old  play-ground  comes  in  view, 
With  aU  its  memories  fresh  and  new. 

In  those  old  and  happy  days ; 
'Twas  here  we  talked  and  played  and  fought. 
Forgetting  what  the  master  taught, 

'Bout  pugilistic  ways. 
The  old  brick  church.    Oh  happy  home  I 
For  here  on  Sunday  we  would  roam. 

In  service  of  the  Lord; 
The  same  old  songs  again  we  sing. 
And  make  the  very  rafters  ring. 

In  sweet  accord. 
What  vision  fair  now  looms  in  sight. 
As  the  flames  still  flicker  nice  and  bright, 

Far  in  those  evening  hours; 
A  girlish  figure  bright  and  fair. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  curly  hair. 

Fair  as  the  summer  flowers. 
What  pleasant  scenes  we  now  behold, 
In  seeing  again  those  days  of  old, 

Those  days  of  happy  bliss; 
When  loving  hearts  by  bright  moonlight. 
Would  court  each  other  till  midnight, 

And  parted  with  a  kiss. 
A  brilliant  wedding  next  we  see. 
Where  love  is  plighted  full  and  free. 

To  last  forevermore. 
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LINUS  TOWNSEND. 

Born:  near  Apollo,  Pa.,  Dec.  25, 1819. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  the  poems  of  this 
writer  have  appeared  extensively  in  the  per- 
iodical press  of  America.  In  1883  he  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  over 
three  hundred  pages,  -wliich  has  been  widely 
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LINUS   TOWNSEND. 

circulated  through  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states.  Mr.  Townsend  has  lived  the  alloted  age 
of  man  —three-score  years  and  ten.  He  is  six 
feet  in  height,  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  is  in  possession  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  health  and  vitality.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  in  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

TO  THE  THRUSH  OR  MOCKING  BIRD. 

Among  the  birds  that  wake  the  morn. 

With  tuneful  glad  and  sweet  surprise, 
We  claim,  the  timid  Thrush,  that  one 

With  golden  plume,  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Far,  far  excels  in  matchless  song. 

All  others  in  the  grovy  choir. 
Perhaps  the  Lark's  blithe  artless  tongue 

May  raise  aloof  his  cadence  higher. 
But  lacks  that  sweetness  of  address 

That  marks  our  favorite  in  gold. 
We  fail  in  language  to  express 

The  beauties  that  his  songs  unfold. 
No  busy  tongue  could  count  the  links 

That  form  his  sweet  rhythmical  chain. 
Nor  the  enchanted  mind  that  fondly  drinks 

The  raptures  of  his  artless  strain ! 


High  on  some  nude  and  lifeless  limb. 

His  Maker's  praise  he  adorates. 
Whilst  far  beneath  the  swallows  skim. 

Low  'mid  the  weeds  the  sparrow  prates. 
Down  amongst  the  nameless  bowers 

A  happy  noteless  concert  sing. 
Whilst  high  upon  his  lofty  tower, 

He  makes  the  archy  welkin  ring. 
He  mocks,  with  marked,  unfeigned  disdain. 

The  notes  that  reach  his  listening  ear. 
And  adds  them  to  his  endless  chain. 

That  rings  out  on  the  morning  clear. 
He  breathes  the  nectar  of  the  morn. 

Distilling  from  the  sky  above. 
To  soothe  his  faultless,  artless  tongue, 

In  chiming  forth  his  notes  of  love. 
From  his  lofty,  dizzy  tower 

Reluctantly  he  now  descends 
To  find  some  wild  secluded  bower. 

Whose  safe  retreat  a  shelter  lends. 
Where  fearlessly  within  its  shade, 

Throughout  the  day  his  notes  may  swell. 
Whose  cheery  echoes  from  the  glade 

Are  heard  within  the  lonely  dell. 
Dear  bird,  thine's  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky, 

No  sorrow  in  thy  gifted  song, 
Thine's  a  bright  and  tearless  eye, 

And  thine  a  gay  and  happy  throng; 
No  sleepless  nights  break  thy  repose, 

All  with  thee  is  calm  serene. 
Unbroken  by  drear  winter's  snows  — 

Embowered  with  perpetual  green. 
Thy  transit  to  a  southern  clime. 

Gives  to  thee  unceasing  spring, 
Lends  to  thy  voice  a  ceaseless  chime. 

And  adds  new  notes  for  thee  to  sing. 
Magnolias  rich,  fragrant  perfume 

Nor  soft  congenial  southern  skies 
Can  keep  thee  from  thy  northern  home. 

Enchanting  spring's  renewed  surprise! 
Dear  bird!  in  me  thy  cheery  song. 

Produces  a  nameless,  saddening  thrill. 
But  as  it  calmly  drifts  along 

Must  own  we  dearlj'  love  it  still. 
Thy  ever  sweet  and  busy  tongue 

Recall  again  sweet  memories. 
When  we  a  list'ner,  gay  and  young. 

Unto  thy  song  among  the  trees. 

WINTER. 

Stern  winter's  come !  None  to  restrain 

Him  in  his  brief  cold,  dreary  reign; 
None  to  stay  the  ruthless  hand 

That  sways  the  scepter  o'er  the  land, 
Lately  a  land  in  beauty  clad. 

Made  by  the  smiles  of  Spring-time  glad. 
And  by  the  wiles  of  summer  too. 

To  dress  up  in  a  gaudy  hue. 
Emerald  tints  did  then  prevail. 

Alike  o'er  mountain  hill  and  dale; 
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The  gentle  rill  in  dalliance  sweet 

Did  then  the  rippling-  brooklet  meet. 
Tipt  with  flowers  on  every  side 

Would  through  the  grassy  meadows  glide, 
Acres  of  corn  — Emeralds  green, 

Did  add  unto  this  glorious  scene. 
From  pastures  green  in  twilight  gray 

The  lowing  herds  would  wend  their  way. 

Then  golden  fields  of  waviiig  grain, 
Would  stretch  out  o'er  the  fertile  plain; 

'Twas  then  a  generous  rural  queen 
iluled  o'er  this  beauteous  gorgeous  scene; 

'Twas  then  around  her  "vernal  throne 
That  flowers  sweet,  were  thickly  strewn. 

With  carpets  green  the  vales  were  spread 

O'er  which  this  dainty  qreen  might  tread; 
There  siren  song  would  fill  the  air 

To  greet  this  soverign  empress  fair; 
And  rare  perfume  on  zephyr's  wing 

Would  scent  the  pathway  of  sweet  spring. 
But  now  alas !    The  flowers  are  dead. 

The  songstei's  from  the  bowers  have  fled, 
And  for  the  fields  of  wavj'  grain 

The  wistful  eye  may  seek  in  vain; 
The  rustling-  corn  has  passed  away 

Before  this  cruel  monarch  sway. 
'Neath  icy  thralls  the  streamlets  flow, 

Or  wend  their  way  through  frost  and  snow. 
The  blushing  flowers  on  their  strands 

Lie  torpid  now  'neath  chilly  bands. 
The  lowing  herds  in  humble  sheds 

Are  now  by  generous  yeomen  fed. 
The  storm-king,  he  has  changed  the  scene 

To  snow-white  from  a  living  green, 
He  comes  in  a  despairing  mood 

To  rule  awhile  this  solitude. 
From  joy  elate  to  dark  despair 

He  has  reduced  the  landscape  fair. 

A  DREAM  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

I  dreamed  the  ceaseless  tide  of  time 

RoU'd  back  its  crestless  wave  once  more. 
And  I  appeared  in  youthful  prime 

Again  upon  my  native  shore; 
Where  the  elm  and  sugar  tree 

Their  favored  branches  o'erspread, 
Where  high  within  in  wanton  glee 

The  birds  seem  singing  o'erhead. 
Its  spai'kling  current  roll'd  along. 

While  far  above  its  dimpling  tide 
The  birds  reheai-sed  their  sweetest  song. 

Amid  the  branches  spreading  wide. 
Those  tow'ring  monarchs  seem  to  span 

My  fond,  devoted  native  stream. 
In  raptured  fancy  mutely  scanned 

The  happy  and  transporting  theme. 
I  seemed  to  gather  up  the  shells 

That  there  lay  stranded  —  scattered  o'er, 
I    And  watched  again  the  dimpling  swells 


That  break  upon  its  sandy  shore. 
And  formed  them  in  an  arrless  wreath 

These  tributes  of  my  native  deep. 
Once  more  I  seemed  to  hear  and  breathe 

The  wild  winds  through  the  forest  sweep. 
Once  more  to  hear  the  weird  hi-eeze 

Through  the  green  arcade  sigh  and  moan. 
And  see  the  lofty  forest  trees 

Unchanged  around  mj'  happy  home: 
Enchanted  hands  seemed  busy  there 

Around  my  home  — parental  door. 
As  the  rosy  vine  I  loved  so  dear, 

With  fragrant  bloom  was  covered  o'er. 

I  awoke  amid  this  glorious  scene. 

The  enchantment  seemed  to  pass  away. 
The  enraptured  fields  of  living  green, 

The  roses  too,  that  bloomed  so  gay. 
The  emerald  arch  —  the  wild  arcade 

That  spanned  my  cherished  native  stream. 
All  appeared  to  vanish  and  to  fade 

Out  with  my  childhood's  happy  dream. 


AUTOGRAPH. 

Oh,  thou  divine  pray  kindly  send 
Thy  choicest  blessing  on  my  friend. 
Teach  her  the  path  that  love  has  trod 
The  way  that  leads  to  Thee  our  God, 
Where  fragrant  flower  perennial  bloom. 
And  shed  for  aye  their  sweet  perfume. 


MRS.  MARGARET  L.  LEA. 

Born:  Pike  Co.,  Miss.,  Jan.  28, 1867. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  local  press  and  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Record.  She  was  married  in  1887 
to  James  E.  Lea,  and  resides  in  her  native 
state  at  Magnolia. 


SLANDER  AND  PRAISE. 

The  faintest  breath  of  slander 

May  blacken  an  honest  name. 
As  a  poisonous  vapor  arising 

Brings  death,  disease  and  pain. 
While  a  word  of  praise  outspoken 

May  brighten  somebody's  fame. 
As  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  northland 

Brings  sunshine  and  scatters  the  rain. 


EXTRACT. 
I  sat  in  the  glowing  sunshine 

Of  a  perfect  summer  day. 
And  listened  to  the  sweet  song 

Of  a  brooklet  glad  and  gay. 
The  air  was  full  of  whispers 

That  pleasant  day  in  June, 
But  my  heart  to  Nature's  music 

Was  sadly  out  of  tune. 
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HARRISOX  ARMSTRONG. 

Born:  Ogdensburgh,  N.Y.,  Sept.  26, 1813. 
Mr.  Armstrong  for  thirty  years  manufactur- 
ed plows  in  different  parts  of  Wisconsin,  no- 
tably at  Sparta.    His  poems  have  occasional- 
ly appeared  in  the  local  pres«.  and  liave  been 


HARRISON  AKilSTKONG. 

favorably  commented  upon.  He  is  a  resident 
of  Sparta,  Wis.,  ■where  he  is  familiarlj-  Irnown 
as  Uncle  Hat,  the  plow-maker;  he  has  lectur- 
ed on  California,  and  other  subjects,  and  is 
very  popular  wherever  he  is  known. 

LIFE  IS  A  GRAND  EXPERIMENT. 
Life  is  a  grand  experiment. 
Kaleidoscope  of  wonders; 
In  youth  we're  so  improvident 

That  age  is  scarred  by  blttnders. 
And  yet  I  would  not  live  it  over. 

For  fear  of  what  might  happen ; 
A  second  time  my  faults  be  more. 
And  devil  catch  me  nappin'. 


©- 


SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL. 
Floating  down  time's  silent  river. 

To  the  sunset's  farther  shore; 
Floating  onward  ever,  ever 

To  that  untried  evermore. 
While  the  sunset-rays  are  streaming. 

Glinting  on  the  rippling  wave; 
Rising  light  from  Heaven  is  gleaming. 

O'er  the  pilgrim's  lonely  grave. 


ILLUSIVE  HOPE. 

O,  hope!  where  hast  thou  led  me  now? 

The  glory  of  that  mirage  where? 
I  leave  with  thee  thy  broken  vow. 

Thy  plighted  faith  dissolved  in  air. 
Where  is  the  good  I  long  have  sought. 

By  thee  directed  in  the  strife; 
While  ills,  unasked,  to  me  are  brought 

To  vex  the  latter  years  of  life ! 
Where  are  the  cherished  forms  of  earth, 

Whose  greatest  faults  were  loving  me,— 
While  my  worst  failings  from  my  birth, 

Consist  in  being  led  by  thee? 

Ah,  treacherous  Fate!  I  scorn  thy  smiles  1 

And  yet,  alas !  I  dread  thy  frown : 
Nor  rules,  nor  chance  withstand  thy  wiles. 

So  subtile,  lately,  hast  thou  grown. 
Thus  Hope  repulsed  from  day  to  day, 

Like  surging  waves  that  lash  the  base 
Of  rocks  that  thunder  back  their  spray. 

In  eddying  whirls  each  other  chase. 

Nor  far  receding  from  the  shore- 
Succeeding  breakers  urge  the  strife, 

And  maddened  waves  their  fury  pour. 
Fit  emblems  of  eventful  life. 

Then  cease  thy  anger,  foaming  ocean, 
Sucli  mad,  unequal  wars  to  wage 

'Gainst  rocks  unmoved  by  thy  commotion, 
Impregnable  to  all  thy  rage. 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
Darlings  up,  the  sun  is  shining 

On  the  hill-tops  far  away ; 
And  the  clouds  with  silver  lining, 

Hoards  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Fiery  needles  pierce  the  dewdrop. 

Back  reflected  to  the  sky. 
To  serve  some  angel  for  an  ear-drop, 

Or  mix  again  in  liquid-dye. 
Darlings  haste,  behold  the  sunligiit 

Rift  the  cloud  of  silver-sheen. 
Ah,  what  a  treat  for  childish  eyesight. 

While  gazing  on  the  ruby-queen! 
A  rosy  tint  in  radiant  glow. 

Succeeds  the  silver,  airy  mist: 
Loops  it  in  a  shining  bow 

And  pins  it  with  an  amethyst. 
Old  mother  earth  must  have  her  smile, 

And  skies  will  flaunt  their  drapery 
In  gorgeous  beauty  for  a  while. 

Then  drop  them  in  a  shining  sea. 


I'D  SIMPLY  BE  A  MAN. 

I  envy  not  the  lords  of  earth. 

Nor  any  titled  clan ; 
But  in  contentment  of  my  birth, 

I'd  simply  be  a  man. 
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SIMILE. 
The  blind  mole  that  burrows  beneath  the 

green  sod. 
His  devious  windings  directed  by  God, 
Oft  breaks  into  light  with  the  dirt  on  his 

head, 
Nor  cause  to  complain,  so  he's  cared  for  and 

fed. 
And  man,  a  mere  puppet,  obeys  the  command, 
Moved  by  a  force  which  he  don't  understand: 
Yet,  faith  in  the  powers,  that  all  things  are 

right, 
Will  cheer  the  dark  hours  of  winter's  dark 

night. 
Its  rage  turns  to  tears  when  it  melts  on  the 

hills, 
And  music    is  heard  in  the  sweet-laughing 

rUls ; 
Bright  spring  will  rejoice  when  cold  winter 

hath  fled. 
Thus  life  takes  its  song  from  the  wail  of  the 

dead. 
Green  spring  hath  its  budding  and   summer 

its  bloom. 
Brown   autumn  its   harvest,  and   winter  its 

gloom : 
And  as  he  rides  forth  on  the  pale  wings  of 

death. 
Asphyxiates  life  in  the  touch  of  his  breath. 
Yet,  day-spring  will  rise  with  his  banners  of 

gold 
And  needles  of  fire  dispersing  the  cold, 
And  tame  the  fierce  winds  in  the  sun's  mellow 

rays. 
To  kiss  death's  cold  lips  as  in  ancient  of  days. 
From  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to 

the  west, 
The  seasons  are  balanced  by  labor  and  rest; 
Though  kings  and  their   subjects   together 

must  fall. 
Beneficent  Nature  provides  for  them  all. 
The  rivers  unchained,  to  the  ocean  will  run, 
While  Nature  is  warming  all  life  in  the  sun. 
Poor  man  shorts  his  day  as  the  seasons  go 

'round. 
Still  groping  his  way,  like  the    mole   under 

ground. 
Like  the  booming  of  thunder,  the  break  of  the 

surge, 
His  last  dying  groans  are  his  funeral  dirge; 
And  the  spirit,  now  freed,   with  its    pinions 

outspread. 
Is  fanning  life's  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the 

dead. 
Life's  pulses  are  numbered  —  the  spirit  takes 

flight, 
And  homeward  it   glides  on  the    arrows    of 

light; 
Or  treads  the  blue-ether,  or  skims  the  dai-k 

wave, 
Nor  breathes  a  regret  for  its  dust  in  the  grave. 


MRS.  NAOMI  M.PHELPS. 

Born:  Jacksontown,  Ohio,  1843. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  Her 
poems  are  considered  beautiful  in  both 
thought  and  versification,  and  her  poems  have 
always  been  extensively  copied  by  the  lo- 
cal press  throughout  the  west.  She  lived  in 
San  Francisco  for  six  years,  and  spent  ten 
years  in  the  state  of  Kansas,—  removing  to 
Idaho  Territory  in  1880,  where  she  still  resides 
at  Mountain  Home. 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 

Ah,  if  we  only  knew 
When  seas  are  calm  and  skies  are  blue, 
And  the  golden  sun  of  our  youth-time  smiles 
The  sure  true  wa3'  to  those  fortunate  isles. 
We  pointed  the  plow  and  trimmed  the  sail. 
She  sped  like  a  bird  in  the  fresh'ning  gale. 
No  devious   channels,   but  straight,    smooth 
No  rolling  billows,  no  veering  breeze,      [seas. 
Onward,  onward  our  bark  still  sped 
Till  over  our  skies  the  dark  clouds  spread, 
And  wild  winds  shrieked  through  the  stream- 
ing sail 
That  shivered  to  shreds  in  the  mad  fierce  gale, 
While  wild  waves  over  our  bulwarks  broke, 
Seamed  and  rent  was  the  heart  of  oak. 
And  the  soul  cried,  lost  'mid  the  watery  miles. 
Lost,  lost  the  way  to  the  fortunate  isles. 
Then  the  eyes    went  back  o'er  the  watery 
Blinded  away  by  the  flying  wreck,        [track. 
To  find  the  spot  in  those  watery  miles    [isles. 
We  had  steei'ed  awaj-  from  those  fortunate 
Found  —  where  the  waves  of  ambition  ride 
In  soft,  smooth  swells  o'er  the  sea  of  pride. 
While  the  long,  white  straits  of  a  calm,  smooth 
Was  hid  from  our  eyes  by  vanity.  [sea 

We  did  look  back  —  and  the  gravestones  led 
Up  and  away  from  the  slumberous  dead. 
Way-marks  for  us  who  with  compass  lost: 
Up  and  down  on  a  wild  sea  toss'd 
A  battered  hulk,  returned  again 
O'er  the  seething,  foaming  main. 
With  tattered  sails  and  splintered  spars. 
Searched  for  the  light  of  the  twilight  stars. 
Looked  for  the  gleam  of  the  "moon's  white 

shore," 
Seen  in  the  beautiful  long  before. 
Faded  away  in  the  twilight's  mist, 
The  golden  shores  that  our  hopes  had  kissed. 
Ere  we  steered  from  our  course  in  the  glare 

of  day, 
From  the  fortunate  isles  away,  away. 
Ah,  if  we  only  knew 
When  seas  are  calm  and  skies  are  blue. 
And  the  golden  sun  of  our  youth-time  smiles. 
The  sure,  true  way  to  those  fortunate  isles. 
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EZRA  BOWERS. 

Born  :  Bowersville,  Ga.,  Sept.  20, 1863. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Bowers  have  appeared  in 

the  local  press  of   his  stare     xA_t  the  age   of 


EZRA   BOWEKS. 

tweiitj'-two  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  American  Union,  a  weekly  paper  which 
has  become  very  popular  in  the  south.  Mr. 
Bowers  is  engaged  in  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice, and  is  also  interested  in  the  publishing- 
business. 


OCR  FADED  FLOWEE. 
Lovely  hands  once  fair  and  tender. 

Now  lie  folded  in  the  tomb ; 
And  thy  cradle  by  the  window 

Stands  forsaken  mid  the  gloom. 

Bright,  sparkling  eyes  once  so  charming. 
Now  lie  closed  within  the  ground: 

And  thy  tender  body's  lying- 
All  beneath  a  little  mound. 

Here  no  longer  we  behold  thee,— 
Our  hearts  in  sadness  mourn ; 

But  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee 
In  the  resurrection  morn! 


EXTRACT. 
The  glor'ous  Fourth  is  here  again; 

We  hail  it  with  gladsome  glee,— 
The  day  on  which  our  fathers  said: 

No  more  bound  are  we  —  but  free! 


YOUTH. 

My  days  and  years  pass  sweetly  on 
When  I  can  think  of  thee  alone;— 
But  seems  more  lovely  they  would  be, 
If  I  could  ever  be  with  thee. 

In  times  gone  "by,  what  happy  days ! 
We've  seen  in  childhood's  levels^  ways;— 
In  memory  they  return  as  dreams, 
And  melt  my  heart  with  love's  bright  beams. 

Those  days  and  mem'ries  —  Oh !  how  sweet ! 
They  come  again,  new  thoughts  to  meet,— 
All  serve  to  bind  my  soul  with  thine 
As  in  a  bond  of  love  divine. 

But  the  future !  What  will  it  bring? 
WiU  it  still  be  as  lovely  Spring? 
Ah :  a  mystery  it  seems  to  be. 
And  we  can  only  wait  and  see! 


F.  W.  LIVINGSTON. 

Born  :  Jericho,  Vt.,  Sept,  12, 1833. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press.  He 
T\  as  married  in  1869  to  ]Ntiss  Mary  E.  Evans, 
ind  now  resides  in  San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  where 
le  follows  the  profession  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Livingston  served  three  years  in  the  civil 
war,  and  for  four  years  was  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Mercer  County,  111.  The  poems 
of  this  writer  have  been  weU  received  by  the 
press  and  public,  and  he  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  congratulatory  letters. 


WHAT  IS  FRIENDSHIP. 
Is  Friendship's  band  a  rope  of  sand. 

That  breaks  as  soon  as  felt? 
Or,  if  not  so,  a  wreath  of  snow, 

A  ray  of  warmth  may  melt? 

Oh,  who  could  think,  so  weak  a  link 
In  friendship's  chain  existed? 

As  to  be  broke,  with  feather  stroke. 
By  nothing  else  assisted? 

Must  friendship  live  and  never  give 

By  word  or  deed  a  token? 
Lest  it  offend  our  dearest  friend. 

And  thus  be  wholly  broken? 

Must  it  lie  cold,  and  ne'er  unfold 

Its  blossoms  to  the  heart? 
The  soul  says.  No !  that  it  shall  grow. 

And  beauty  e'er  impart. 

Thus  may  it  be  "twixt  me  and  thee. 
As  long  as  life  shall  last,— 

May  friends  be  true  tho'  ever  so  few, 
Whei-e'er  our  lots  be  cast. 
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IN  MEMORTAM. 
A  Nation  mourns !    The  sad  news  flies 
With  lightning-  speed  o'er  countless  wires, 
That  Grant  is  dead  I    »  So  mote  it  be  " 
Th'  imprisoned  soul  at  last  is  free. 

Gone  to  that  hright,  celestial  land  — 
The  patriot  soul  so  true  and  grand  — 
While  here  on  earth  in  state  to-day 
Lies  but  the  shrouded,  mold'riug  clay. 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
Half-masted  flags  our  grief  attest; 
Festoons  of  crape  and  tolling  bells 
Bespeak  a  Nation's  sad  farewells. 

We  bow  to  this  divine  behest  — 
God  doeth  ever  what  is  best; 
He  reigns,  majestic  and  sublime. 
And  we  can  only  "  bide  our  time." 

From  Mt.  McGregor's  solemn  crest 
Grant  passed  to  his  eternal  rest ; 
The  soul  that  never  knew  defeat 
Met  there  the  foe  we  all  must  meet. 

As  one  of  old  went  up  to  die 
On  Pisg-ab's  mountain  lone  and  high. 
So  Freedom's  hero  calmly  trod 
McGregor's  mount  to  meet  his  God. 

Oh  Comrades !    We  whose  eyes  grow  dim 
With  tears  to-day,  once  stood  with  him 
Where  shrieking  flfe  and  rattling  drum 
Told  of  the  conflict  soon  to  come. 

We  foug-ht  with  him  on  battle  field 
Where  sabers  clashed  and  cannon  pealed; 
Where  musket  ball  and  bay'net  thrust 
Laid  many  a  comrade  low  in  dust. 

Where  thick  and  fast  the  death-shot  fell. 
And  over  all  the  rebel  yell. 
And  shrieks  and  groans  from  gray  and  blue 
Rose  while  the  carnage  fiercer  grew. 

Anon,  we  saw  a  ghastly  heap 
O'er  which  the  angels  well  might  weep; 
Of  those  who  on  the  field  were  slain. 
And  those  who  wounded  writhed  in  pain. 

And  when  their  souls  went  up  to  God, 
We  gently  buried  'neath  the  sod. 
As  best  we  might  in  a  soldier's  grave, 
The  lifeless  clay  of  comrades  brave. 

From  his  example  bright  and  high. 
Learn  how  to  live  and  how  to  die ; 
How  pain  and  poverty  to  bear. 
And  envy,  hate,  and  toil  and  care. 

Learn  how  to  rise  from  low  estate. 
And  like  born  heroes  conquer  Fate  — 
In  peace  and  war  to  nobly  stand 
Steadfast  and  true  to  native  land. 
Learn  how  the  Ship  of  State  to  guide 


'Gainst  wind  and  wave  and  ebbing  tide; 
How  fame  to  win,  and  honors  rare. 
And  how  a  victor's  crown  to  wear. 

His  was  the  heart  for  any  fate ; 
He  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait; 
And  whether  fortune  smiled  or  frowned. 
He  calm  and  resolute  was  found. 

Oh  Grant!  Undying  fame  is  thine  — 
From  grateful  millions  will  enshrine 
In  loyal  hearts  thro'  countless  years 
Thy  name,  and  damp  thy  tomb  with  tears. 

Not  till  the  stars  are  dim  with  age. 
Shall  thy  proud  name  on  hist'ry's  page 
E'er  be  forgot,—  not  till  the  sun 
His  daily  round  shall  cease  to  run  — 

Not  tiU  he  veils  his  dazzling-  light 
In  shadows  of  eternal  night. 
Shall  story  of  thy  sword  and  pen 
E'er  cease  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  men ! 

When  monarehs  from  their  thrones  are  hurled 
Thy  name  still  honored  o'er  the  world. 
To  all  mankind  shall  ever  be 
A  talisman  of  liberty. 

America !    Thy  noblest  son 
Lies  cold  in  death  — his  life-work  done  — 
His  last  great  battle  bravely  fought  — 
His  last  great  lesson  to  thee  taught. 

The  bugle's  blast  or  cannon's  roar, 
Disturbs  the  hero  now  no  more; 
Our  loss  no  tongue  or  pen  can  tell  — 
It  passeth  speech!    Oh  Grant  — farewell! 


AN  ODE. 

Rest,  Grant !    Thou  mighty  chief ! 
Our  Nation  filled  with  grief. 

Bows  low  to  day ! 
Oh  may  this  stricken  land. 
So  proudly  free  and  grand, 
Henceforth  from  traitor's  hand, 

Be  kept  alway ! 

Our  land  he  fought  to  save, 
God  bless  it  now  we  crave. 

Let  us  have  peace? 
With  laurels  he  is  crowned, 
Longmayhis  fame  resound, — 
To  earth's  remotest  bound, 

Let  it  increase ! 

Upon  McGregor's  height, 
Bathed  in  celestial  light. 

Our  hero  died! 
In  his  eternal  rest. 
In  mansions  of  the  blest. 
At  God's  supreme  behest, 

May  he  abide! 
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ORSON  F.  WHITNEY. 

Born:  Salt  Lake  City,  LTtah,  July  1, 1855. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  a  pro- 
minent mormon,  traveled  in  Europe  on  husi- 
uess  connected  with  his  church.  Keturning 
la  1883  he  resumed  his  former  place  on  the  ed- 
itorial stafE  of  the  Deseret  News,  and  a  year 
later  was  elected  city   treasurer  of  Salt  Lake, 


ORSON    F.   WHITNEY. 

which  he  retained  until  1890.  He  has  publish- 
ed two  books,  and  has  a  volume  of  his  Poet- 
ical Writings  in  the  press.  Mr.  Whitney  has 
held  numerous  hig-h  positions  in  the  church, 
and  in  Utah  is  best  known  as  Bishop  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Whitney  is  quite  a  musician,  and 
possesses  not  a  little  dramatic  talent,  and 
was  president  of  the  home  dramatic  club  for 
some  time.  In  the  future  he  intends  to  devote 
himself  almost  entirely  to  literature. 


►:b- 


A  LOVE  SONG. 
Thou  art  lovely,  thou  art  fair. 
Maid  of  sunny  golden  hair. 
Eye  of  azure  'neath  its  curl. 
Lips  of  coral,  teeth  of  pearl. 
Sure  the  soul  that  has  its  shrine 
In  that  face  and  form  divine  — 
If  such  things  did  e'er  agree  — 
Must  a  soul  of  beauty  be. 
Radiant  as  a  vesper  star; 
Gazing  fondly  from  afar, 
To  my  eyes  thou  dost  appear 
Being  of  a  brighter  sphere. 


Though  I  ne'er  may  call  thee  mine, 
Lovely  star,  still  o'er  me  shrine; 
Though  I  ne'er  may  see  thee  more, 
Still  thy  memory  I'll  adore. 
Thou  art  lovely,  thou  art  fair. 
Maid  of  sunny  golden  hair. 
And  thy  silvery  voice  shall  seem 
As  the  music  of  a  dream. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  VALE. 
There's  a  mountain  named  Stern  Justice, 

Tall  and  towering,  gloomy,  grand. 
Frowning  o'er  a  vale  called  Mercy, 

Loveliest  in  all  the  land. 
Great  and  mighty  is  the  mountain. 

But  its  snowy  crags  are  cold, 
And  in  vain  the  sunlight  lingers 

On  the  summit  proud  and  bold. 
There  is  warmth  within  the  valley, 

And  I  love  to  wander  there 
'Mid  the  fountains  and  the  flowers. 

Breathing  fragrance  on  the  air. 
Much  I  love  the  solemn  mountain; 

It  doth  meet  my  sombre  mood. 
When,  amid  the  muttering  thunders. 

O'er  my  soul  the  storm-clouds  brood; 
But  when  tears,  like  rain  have  fallen 

From  the  fountainof  my  woe. 
And  my  soul  has  lost  its  fierceness. 

Straight  into  the  vale  I  go; 
Where  the  landscape,  gently  smiling 

O'er  my  heart  pours  healing  balm. 
And,   as  oil  on  troubled  waters, 

Brings  from  out  its  storm  a  calm. 
Yes,  T  love  both  vale  and  mountain. 

Ne'er  from  either  would  I  part. 
Each  unto  my  life  is  needful. 

Both  are  dear  unto  my  heart; 
For  the  smiling  vale  doth  soften 

All  the  rugged  steep  makes  sad. 
And  from  icy  rocks  meander 

Rills  that  make  the  valley  glad. 

HOME. 
Ye  who  would  brave  the  bounding  billow 

To  view  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
And  magnify  with  vain  devotion 

The  scenes  in  foreign  climes  unfurled: 
Have  ye  ne'er  dreamed  of  nearer  splendors 

Than  beautify  an  alien  strand  — 
The  glorious  legacies  of  nature 

Bequeathed  unto  your  native  land"? 
Hast  thou  thought,  while  rapt  admiring 

The  distant  star-light  overhead. 
There  may  be  fiowers  of  beauty  blushing 

Neglected  'neath  thy  ceaseless  tread'? 
Ne'er  has  it  been  my  lot  to  wander 

O'er  Orient  sands  or  Alpine  snows: 
To  linger  in  the  vine-clad  valleys 

Where  Rbines  clear  winding  water  flows. 
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REV.  W.  WILKES,  D.D. 

This  gentleman  is  a  resident  of  Syllacauga, 
Ala.,  where  he  is  very  popular  as  a  minister. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Wilkes  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  some  of  the  leading  publications, 
from  which  they  have  been  extensively  cop- 
ied by  the  local  press.  His  poems  have  always 
been  well  received  and  favorably  commented 
upon  by  press  and  public. 


OUR  TIMES. 
Time's  change  and  seasons  run  their  varying 

rounds, 
As  Power  Almighty   guides   them  in   their 

course ; 
But  man  brings  mis'ry,   joy   or  grief  with 

times. 
As  passion,  pride,  or  party  strife,  or  hate. 
Or  lust,  or  selfishness,  or  indolence. 
Controls  the  mind  and  turns  the  heart  from 

God. 

Or  times  are  like  the  raging,  rumbling  sea, 
Wliere  million  beings  dwell,    and  dash    and 

dart 
In  quest  of   others'   rights  and  wealth    and 

weal. 
To  fatten  fallen  nature  on,  and  die, 
At  last,  as  Dives  did,—  a  wretched  f  ool,— 
And  waked  in  hell  to  weep  and  wail,—  too 

late! 

Upon  these  surging  waves  of  human  life. 
Whose  beaten  shores  reach  up  to  th'  eternal 

hills 
Of  perfect  bliss,  or  down  to  endless  woe. 
Men  struggle  on ;  some  swim,  some  sink,  some 

weep 
And  pray,  some  curse  and  swear,  lie  and  de- 
ceive,— 
Whose  destiny,  each,  all  alike  — the  grave! 

Our  times  are  like  a  wasting  wilderness. 
Where    countless    dangers   lie   unseen,    un- 
known, 
Unfelt,— till  prejudiced,  envy  or  spite, 
First  smiles,  then  kisses,  pierces  then  your 

heart. 
And  lifts  a  savage  yell  o'er  him  that  falls. 
And  climbs  to  public  power  by  fiendish  tricks. 

Along  this  tearful  pilgrimage  of  men 
The  thorn  is  felt,  anon  the  rose  is  seen,— 
The  thorn  of  strife,   the   rose   of   love  and 

peace,— 
Painful  the  one,  the  other  fills  the  air 
With  sweet  perfume,  like  Paradise  of  yore, 
1    And  shows  "there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet." 


* 


These  times   of   ours  are   like  the  rushing 

storm. 
Whose   howling   thunder   startles  man   and 

beast. 
And  scatters  devastation  in  its  sweep. 
Hark!  don't  you  hear  these  tender  women 

weep? 
Our  children  cry?  and  see  our   strong  men 

bow? 
While  all,  together,  sigh  for  better  times ! 

Who  measures  rolling  floods  and  continents 
Can  measure  human  tears  and  miseries,- 
Their  depth,    and   sum    and   moral   force,  I 

mean,— 
Their   bearing    on    our    current   times    and 

ways. 
And  on  a  nation's  future  fame,  or  fall. 
And  on  the  coming  day  that  dooms  the  world ! 

As  o'er  this  turbid  sea  tJie  mar'ner  sails. 

As   through    this     wilderness    the    trav'ler 

roams. 
As  in  this  dismal  storm  the  pilgrim  mourns. 
He  looks  for  light,  he  looks,  and  lo,  one  star 
Appears,  "it  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem;" 
"  Bright  morning  star,"  "  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness." 

His  radiance  dissipates  the  heav5-  gloom; 
His  glory  fills  the  Temple  of  our  God; 
His  majesty  subdues  his  raging  foes. 
And  throws  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  awe! 
'Tis  He  who  dashes  kingdoms  from  their  seat. 
To  save  the  poor  and  lift  the  loMiy  up. 

Our  times  are  in  His  hands  who  regulates 
The  universe  and  laughs  at  scepter'd  lords. 
And  pours  contempt  on  princely  palaces; 
Whose  flaming  angel  wrote  in  Babylon,— 
'Mid  scenes  of  revelry,  the  mysterious 
Words:  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin!" 

Old  Egypt,  too,  remembers  well  her  plagues 
Of  insects,  bloody  streams,  hail-storm  with 

fire. 
And  lightning-flash,   and  frightful  thunder- 
blast. 
And  dying  infant-shrieks  and  bleating  herds. 
Dread  messengers,  forth  sent  from  Heav'n  to 

prove. 
That  Israel's  hope  is  Jacob's  living  God. 

In  ev'ry  age,  and  clime  and  circumstance,— 
Or  swelling  tide  of  grief,  or  martyr's  flame, 
Or  black  oppression's  unrelenting  rage. 
Or  loathsome  prison  cell,  or  galling  chains. 
The    great    Jehovah    marshals    Hea'n    and 

earth, 
T'  avenge  the  good,  and  save  the  true  and 

brave. 
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HORACE  B.  DURAXT. 

Born:  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  37, 1828. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  at 
Jefferson  College,  aud  afterward  studied  med- 
icme,  which  he  practiced  uutil  the  advent  of 
the  war  in  1861,  when  he  enlisted.    He  served 

four  years  in  the  civil  w;ir  —  first  as  a  private 


HORACE  B.  DURANT. 

and  afterward  was  promoted  as  a  surgeon  in 
his  own  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Durant  engaged  in  journalistic  and  liter- 
ary pursuits.  He  is  an  earnest  prohibitionist. 
On  all  current  topics  Mr.  Durant  is  widelj^ 
and  favorably  known  as  a  vigorous  and  pol- 
ished prose  and  poetic  writer.  He  is  a  res- 
ident of  his  native  state  at  Philadelphia. 
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A  NIGHT  AT  SEA. 
The  night  came  down  in  sullen  gloom. 

The  winds  grew  shrill  aud  loud. 
And  swept  like  wail  of  human  pain. 

Through  spar  and  sail  and  shroud ; 

The  angry  clouds,  like  trampling  steeds. 
Swept  o'er  the  wrathful  sky. 

And  crowned  with  crest  of  flerj-  foam. 
The  waves  rolled  mountains  liigh. 

On  board  the  regal  "  Ocean  Queen," 

Full  fifteen  hundred  men 
Were  rocking  on  the  stormy  deep, 

Where  thoughts  went  homeward  then. 


While  many  an  anxious,  throbbing  heart, 

Went  out  in  ardent  prayer. 
That  Heaven  would  save  their  absent  ones 

That  hour  imperiled  there ! 

Yes  as  remembered  prayers  went  up. 

But  little  did  they  know 
The  tempest  wing  that  flapped  above. 

The  waves  that  yawned  below ; 

Or,  how  careening  decks  were  paced 

With  calm  yet  hopeless  tread. 
That  hollow  sounded  'neathour  feet. 

Like  coffins  for  their  deadl 

'Tis  vivid  in  our  mem'ry  still, 

How  all  that  fearful  night. 
We  stood  aloft,  and  tried  to  pierce 

The  gloom  with  straining  sight. 

While  ever  and  anon,  the  swift 
And  blinding  lightning's  flash. 

Came  dragging  o'er  the  shudd'ring  depths. 
The  thunder's  awful  crash. 

While  mingled  with  the  hissing  spray, 

Down  came  the  slanting  rain. 
That  swept  across  the  trembling  decks. 

And  smote  the  cheek  with  pain. 

Ah,  it  was  painful  listening  there. 

To  hear  the  timbers  creak  — 
Creak  all  the  long,  long  night,  as  though 

Thej'  sufl'ering,  strove  to  speak ! 

'Twas  sad  to  hear  the  struggling  wheel 

Turn  with  a  plunging  groan, 
Within  the  trough  of  boiling  waves, 

Amid  the  tempest's  moan ! 

It  made  the  heart  grow  stUl  with  awe, 

To  hear  the  biUows  smite 
Like  giant  blows  against  the  bow, 

Aud  thundered  past  in  might. 

And  one  could  not  help  but  feel,  the  while. 

That  He  alone  could  save. 
Who  reigns  supreme  upon  the  land. 

And  calms  the  stormy  wave. 

Long  3-ears  may  pass,  and  other  scenes 

FYom  mem'ry  fade  away. 
Yet  comrades,  ye  can  ne'er  forget 

That  night  of  storm  aud  spray; 

And  oft  in  summer  twilight  still, 

Ye'U  sit  within  the  door. 
Aud  to  an  eager,  listening  band. 

Relate  your  perils  o'er; 

Or,  when  the  drifted  snows  lie  deep, 

On  upland,  glade  and  lea. 
Rehearse  beside  the  blazing  fire. 

That  night  upon  the  sea. 
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THE  FROZEN  SHIP. 
O  mariner  brave,  on  the  crested  wave 

That  rolls  'neatb  the  tropic  skies, 
Why  seek  ye  the  perils  of  frozen  zone. 

That  human  research  defies? 
In  tempest  or  calm,  ye  may  voyage  safe 

To  many  a  sunny  strand; 
But  ye  may  cruise  iu  vain  to  that  icy  mam 

That  girds  the  polar  land. 
Look  out  on  that  sea,  if  such  it  may  be, 

Whose  surges  seem  turned  to  stone ; 
Lo,  a  bark  lies  there,  in  the  north-light  glare. 

And  her  decks  are  still  and  lone ! 
No   audible   sound    breaks    on    the   silence 
'round 

But  the  groan.of  the  ice-floe's  shock. 
Or  the  shivering  fall  of  some  glacier  wall 

From  fhe  brow  of  the  crystal  rock! 
The  auroral  gleam  sheds  its  wizard  beam 

From  the  deck  to  cabin  and  hold; 
The  motionless  watch  leans  against  the  rail- 
But  he  feels  not  the  bitter  cold ! 
The  mate  with  his  tinder-box  kneels  to  light 

His  last  chip  of  wood  below; 
But  the  feeble  flame,  if  it  ever  came. 

Warmed  him  not  with  its  transient  glow. 
Looking  up  with  pen  half  raised,  as  if  then 

He  listened  some  painful  cry. 
The  captain  sits  there  with  a  sorrowful  gaze, 

That  is  fixed  in  his  motionless  eye! 
On  the  open  page  of  his  log-book  read 

The  words  he  has  written  last  — 
"  All  frozen  but  me !"    He  is  ice,  as  you  see. 

With  the  pen  in  his  fingers  fast  1 

They  seem  life-like  so,  and  the  arctic  glow. 

We  scarcely  can  think  it  death; 
As  they  dream  away  unharmed  by  decay. 

Just  touched  by  the  frost-king's  breath! 
They  sit  or  recline ;  they  stand  or  they  kneel ; 

All  perfect  in  feature  and  form ; 
But  their  dirge  is  the  wail  of  the  freezing 
gale. 

The  roar  of  the  eternal  storm. 
All  the  ages  through,  -nith  that  ghostly  crew. 

The  wind-gods  their  revels  shall  keep ; 
And  mutter  and  moan  in  each  dull  cold  ear. 

Yet  never  shall  waken  their  sleep! 
Their  marble-like  forms  shall  never  require 

Any  funeral  rites  to  be  paid ; 
Neither  cofiQn  is  meet,  nor  a  winding  sheet. 

Nor  a  grave-digger's  solemn  spade! 
O,  mortal,  seek  not  that  desolate  spot, 

Where  chaos  forever  reigns ; 
Where  the  icy  spires  fi-eeze  in  sunless  fires 

And  the  ocean  is  bound  in  chains. 
On  the  stormiest  billows  rather  glide; 

Go  wander  each  other  clime ; 
But  the  mystic  pole  shall  solemnly  roll, 
Unapproached  to  the  end  of  time. 
^ ■ 


JAMES  STUART  DOXXAX. 

BORX:  Scotland,  Feb,  28,  1835. 

For  many  years  the  poems  of  Mr.  Donuan 
have  appeared  in  the  periodical  press.  He 
was  married  in  1884,  and  now  resides  in  Long 
Island,  where  he  is  very  popular. 


'TWAS  ANOTHER  DREAM. 
'Twas  another  dream  my  darling, 
And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
As  I  woke  from  restless  slumbers. 
Full  of  heart  unburdened  fears, 

'Twas  the  terror  born  of  waiting, 
'Twas  the  anguish  of  the  soul. 
'Twas  the  essence  of  misgiving, 
'Twas  of  bitterness  the  goal. 

A  million  fancied  dangers 
Crowded  In  a  moment's  time. 
The  world  seemed  full  of  demons. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  crime. 

Such,  darling,  was  the  struggle. 
Of  my  wearied  frenzied  brain. 
Such,  dearest,  was  the  sorrow 
Of  a  love  by  absence  slain. 

'Twas  another  dream,  my  darling, 
A  dream  and  nothing  more. 
But  it  made  you  dearer,  darling 
Thau  you  ever  were  before. 


TELL  ME  DARLING. 
Tell  me  darling,  tell  me  pray. 
Why  there's  not  a  night  or  day. 
In  the  Calendar  of  time. 
Is  not  filled  with  thoughts  sublime. 
Thoughts  of  thee,  my  sweet,  my  own. 
Queen  of  love's  eternal  throne? 

Tell  me  darling  if  you  can. 
Why  there's  not  a  scheme  or  plan, 
Passing  through  my  weary  brain. 
Is  not  filled  with  joy  and  pain, 
Joy  to  know  that  you  are  mine. 
Grief  to  think  that  at  some  time 

When  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Weary  with  the  cares  and  strife 
Which  surround  our  path  below, 
Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  woe. 
One  must  be  the  first  to  say 
Darling,  I  am  called  away. 
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JOHN  WILLIAM  BOXELL. 

Born:  Muskixguji  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  6, 1824. 
In  1848  this  gentleman  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary    Sbaw.    Has   verses  have  appeared  in 
various  newspapers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Minnesota,  and  he  has  written 


JOHN  WILLIAM  BOXELL. 

both  prose  and  verse  quite  extensively  for  the 
Northwest  Magazine.  Mr.  Boxell  served  in 
the  union  army;  and  his  father  was  In  the  war 
of  1813.  Mr.  Boxell  came  to  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory in  1864,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  St.  Paul. 
This  g-entleman  has  seven  sons  and  two 
daughter  living,  and  sixteen  grandchildren. 


THE  ELMS  OF  ELMO. 
O  Mary,  put  your  work  away. 
And  let  us  for  a  while  be  gay. 
And  watch  the  yellow  perches  play 

Beneath  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
The  summer  now  is  in  its  prime. 
And,  just  to  pass  away  the  time, 
I'll  make  a  simple  little  rhyme 

About  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
The  brown  thrush  sings  on  every  tree. 
The  cat-bird  trills  his  gushing  glee. 
And  not  less  happy,  love,  are  we 

By  the  triplet  elms  of  Elmo. 
The  grossbeak  with  his  rosy  breast. 
The  oriole  ?n  orange  di-essed. 
With  music  welcome  every  guest 

That  seeks  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
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Wild  roses  bloom  along  the  shore 

With  pinks  and  harebells  covered  o'er;— 

Their  fragrance  on  the  breeze  thej-  pour 

That  stirs  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
The  boatman  sets  his  snowy  sail 
To  catch  the  gentle  evening  gale. 
While  lovers  tell  the  ancient  tale 

Around  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
That  tender  tale  so  often  told 
When  sheep  are  gathering  to  the  fold;— 
Though  ancient,  it  will  ne'er  be  old 

Beneath  the  ekas  of  Elmo. 
As  with  our  boat  we  smoothly  glide. 
We'll  watch  the  watei'-lilies  ride 
Upon  the  gently-heaving  tide 

That  laves  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
We'll  watch  the  roving  dragon-fly 
Dart  to  and  fro  across  the  sky. 
As  free  from  care  as  you  and  and  I, 

Or  the  happy  elms  of  elmo. 
Should  coming  years,  to  you  and  me. 
Bring  thoughtful  are,  as  it  may  be, 
Yet  still,  in  fancy,  we  shall  see 

The  three  green  elms  of  Elmo. 
And  in  our  life's  declining  day. 
We'll  not  forget,  though  far  away. 
That  youthful  lovers  still  are  gay 

Beneaih  the  elms  of  Elmo. 
Come,  Mary,  leave  your  work  to-day. 
And  let  us  watch  the  perches  play, 
And  while  the  pleasant  hours  away 

By  the  bonnie  elms  of  Elmo. 

A  WINTER  LAMENT. 
Our  ladies  sit  out  in  the  parks  every  day 
And  sigh  for  the  gliding  toboggan  and  sleigh. 
Each  evening  the  dust  is  swept  up  from  the 

street 
That  nothing  may  soil  the  most  delicate  feet. 
'Tis  said  —  very  odd :  yet  so  does  the  law  go  — 
The  feet  are  much  bigger  that  flatten  Chicago. 
The  richest  of  furs  are  poked  under  the  bed, 
Hung  up  in  the  wardrobe,  or  thrown  in  the 

shed. 
Mink,  beaver  and  otter  have  all  gone  to  grass. 
Unworn  and  quite  useless,  indeed,  and  Alas- 
Ka  seal  cloaks  are  no  longer  the  go 
In  a  winter  that  brings  neither  cold,  ice  nor 

snow. 
From  Itasca,not  Glazier.clear  down  to  the  sea. 
The  Father  of  Waters  flows  open  and  free ; 
Our  weather  is  perfect,  our  roads  very  fine. 
Our   skies   are   the    brightest,    and   still   we 

repine. 
Oh,  give  us  our  old-fashioned  winter,  we  praj% 
Not  miscegenistic  December  and  May; 
Or  even  a  breath  from  the  blizzardy  East 
To  enliven  this  mildness  and  calmness,  at 

least. 
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WHITE   BEAK  LAKE. 
If  you  would  know  the  fairest  spot 

In  all  this  pictured  northern  land, 
Wtiere  every  care  may  be  forgot. 

With  peace  and  rest  at  your  command. 
Go  ask  the  happy  birds  that  tune 
Their  joyful  lays  in  leafy  June 
Where  White  Bear  Late  in  beauty  lies 
Beneath  the  Minnesota  skies. 
And  crystal  waters  lave  the  shore 
With  quartz  and  agates  pebbled  o'er. 

On  either  side,  where'er  you  stray. 
Kind  nature's  hand  has  decked  the  way. 
Upon  the  west  a  wooded  plain. 
Where  native  oak  trees  still  remain, 
With  avenues  and  lawns  and  glades 
Amid  primeval  forest  shades, 
And  many  a  vista  opening-  wide. 
With  sylvan  scenes  on  either  side; 
A  lovers'  walk  along-  the  shore. 
With  bowery  branches  arbored  o'er, 
Wkere  many  a  tender  word  is  said 
Beneath  the  green  leaves  overhead. 
May  Heaven  guard  that  naught  but  good 
Shall  e'er  be  spoken  in  this  wood '. 

Elsewhere  around  are  gentle  swells. 

And  wooded  hills  and  flowery  dells. 

Where  to  the  singing  birds  repair 

And  vocalize  the  fragrant  air. 

Upon  the  high  peninsula,  [pines. 

Fringed  round  the    shore    with    feathery 
The  softest  summer  breezes  play 

Through  lofty  trees  and  tang-led  vines: 
A  true  Arcadian  spot  is  this, 
Where  but  to  be  is  almost  bliss. 

How  shall  words  paint  the  lovelj-  isle 

That  seems  an  island  of  the  blesf:^ 
Sweet  as  the  little  infant's  smile 
That  sleeps  upon  its  mother's  breast. 
When  angels  whisper  in  its  ear 
The  loving  words  we  cannot  hear. 
These  grand  old  elms  that  tower  so  high, 
For  many  a  year  have  pierced  the  sky ; 
For  many  a  year  these  linden  trees 
Have  given  their  perfume  to  the  breeze; 
Nah-do-beed,  the  sap-carrier  here 
Made  maple  sugar  many  a  year. 
And  many  a  dark-haired  Indian  maid 
Beneath  these  sugar  trees  has  played. 
The  Mauitou  that  guards  from  harm 

This  Spirit  Island  in  the  lake. 
Has  given  it  a  magic  charm 

No  evil  power  can  ever  break. 
Not  strange,  the  enterprising  bear. 

That  once  forsook  the  Arctic  shore 
And  traveled  all  the  country  o'er, 
Upon  this  island  made  his  lair. 
And  gave  this  lake  his  noble  name, 
And  won  a  never-dying  fame. 


When  first  I  stood  by  White  Bear  Lake 

The  -n-ild  deer  came  his  thirst  to  slake: 

The  Pelican,  with  scarce  a  wish. 

Could  fill  his  pouch  with  finest  fish; 

The  eagle  and  the  whooping-  crane 

Found  here  a  genial  home  and  reign; 

And  here  the  owl  and  loud-voiced  loon 

Called  nightly  to  the  listening  moon; 

Here,  then,  the  wild  goose  hatched  her  young, 

And  here  the  -n-ild  swan  dying  sung  — 

If  swans  thus  sing,  as  poets'  lays 

Tell  us  they  did  in  ancient  days. 

The  wild  swan,  fearing  now  to  light. 

Far  to  the  northward  wings  his  flight. 

To  find,  if  haply  still  he  can. 

Some  spot  unvexed  by  meddling  man ; 

Bat  all  his  beauty,  all  his  grace 

Are  found  in  many  a  form  and  face 

That  comes  from  all  the  country  o'er 

To  summer  on  this  charming  shore. 

Around  the  isle  of  beauty  steering. 

Behold  a  hundred  sail-boats  veering. 

With  all  their  snowj-  canvas  spread. 

As  graceful  as  the  gulls  o'erhead. 

O  hopeful  youths,  0  happy  daughters. 

Enjoy  young  life  upon  the  waters! 

Killarney,  Katrine.  Windermere, 

Are  surely  more  than  rivaled  here. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER. 

■niien  unrelenting  sorrow  wraps  her  shroud 
Around  the  tender  feeUngs  of  the  heart. 
And  to  the  troubled  mind  a  restless  crowd 
Of  agonizing  thoughts  their  woe  impart. 
Where  can  the  tortured  spirit  find  a  balm 
To  heal  the  broken  heart,  the  sea  of  grief  to 

calm?  , 

When  darkness  overspreads  the  face  of  day. 
And  fearful  phantoms  pass  before  the  eyes 
And  strike  the  doubting  soul  with  deep  dismay 
While  boding  sounds  are  heard  along  the  skies. 
Where  can  we  find  a  shield  of  armor  bright? 
Where  can  we  turn  to  find  one  ray  of  living 

light? 
When  thro'  the  cold  and  heartless  world  we 
Our  weary  footsteps  in  life's  pilgrimage,  [wend 
When  faith  is  broken  by  our  nearest  friend. 
And  tears  bedim  the  leaf  of  memory's  page. 
Where  can  the  crush'd  affections  find  a  stay? 
Where  find  a  faithful  one  that  never  will  be- 
tray? 
When    roaming   o'er   the   desert   waste  our 

tracks 
Lead  thro'  the  scenes  of  deadly  hate  and  strife 
Or  struggling  'mid   the  furious  waves  and 

wrecks 
When  tempest-tost  upon  the  sea  of  life  — 
He  who  has  not  forgot  his  mother's  prayer, 
The    haven    she    pointed   out,    will   cast  his 
anchor  there. 
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MARY  SHAW. 

The  Caledoniau  bards  may  sing 
0'  heather-bells  aud  gowaus  fair. 
An'  a'  the  simmer  flowers  that  spring 

By  Bonnie  Doon  an'  winding  Ayr; 
An'  roose  the  wimpliu'  bickering  burn, 

The  silLer  lochs,  an'  lines,  an'  a':— 
Frae  these,  wi'  joyf  u'  pride,  I  turn 

To  sing  the  charms  o'  Mary  Shaw. 
Her  lips  are  sweeter  than  the  dew 

That  falls  upon  the  opening  rose; 
Her  breath  mair  soft  than  airs  that  through 

The  meadows  play  al  evening's  close. 
The  morning  ray,  that  rests  awhile 

Upon  the  vine  that  shades  the  wa', 
Is  nasae  bright's  the  winsome  smile 

That  lights  the  e'en  o'  Mary  Shaw. 
I  hear  her  voice  upon  the  breeze, 

I  see  her  face  in  every  flower; 
Her  laugh  is  ringing  through  the  trees, 

Her  teardrops  fall  in  everj'  shower; 
And  in  the  merry  days  o'  spring 

The  little  birdies  ane  an'  a', 
In  sweet  harmonious  concert  sing 

The  bonnie  name  o'  Mary  Shaw. 
Amang  them  a'  ye  canna  find 

A  lass  sae  guid  an'  faithfu',  too; 
No  angel  is  mair  leal  an'  kind, 

Nae  heart  sae  tender  an'  sae  true, 
In  ilka  Ian'  a  chiel  may  meet 

Wi'  mony  a  lassie  brisk  an'  braw. 
But,  oh,  T  ken  there's  name  sae  sweet 

As  my  ain  gentle  Mary  Shaw. 
Gin  I  should  wed,  I  think  I'll  take 

Nae  ither  than  her  bonnie  sel'. 
For  when  we  parted  at  the  aik 

She  wept,  an'  said  she  lo'ed  me  well  ;— 
An'  when  beneath  the  silent  moon, 

Down  by  the  sweetly  blooming  haw, 
To  notes  o'  love,  my  reed  I  tune, 

My  theme  shall  be  my  Mary  Shaw. 
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SARAH  M.  PARKER. 

Born:  Amherst,  N.  H.,  October,  1835. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Miss  Parker 
was  ocupied  in  school  teaching.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  she  has  resided  at  Milford,  N.  H.. 
where  she  is  very  prominent  in  Sunday  school 
work.  This  poet  is  well  represented  in  The 
New  Hampshire  Poets. 

SNOWFLAKES. 
Snowflakes,  Siiowflakes  everywhere 
Dancing,  filling  all  the  air: 
Somewhat  seems  above  our  heads. 
As  though  downy  feather  beds 
Being  shaken  in  the  skies. 
Gave  to  us  this  glad  surprise. 
Baby  at  the  window  see, 


Watching,  laughing,  merrilj', 

Mother  gently  raises  it 

For  the  darling  just  a  bit, 

Snowflakes  fall  on  baby's  hand, 

But  she  cannot  understand 

Where  the  pretty  things  are  gone 

She  would  hold  and  look  upon. 

Mother  wipes  away  with  care, 

Little  drops  that  linger  there, 

Saying  in  a  thoughtful  way, 

"  Baby  little  knows  to-day. 

Lovely  things  in  older  years 

Melt,  and  leave  us  naught  but  tears. 

May  God  wipe  those  tears  away. 

Darling,  as  I  do  to-day, 

Aud,  like  mother  comfort  still; 

So  his  word  declares  he  will." 

Snowflakes,  snowflakes  everjTvhere, 

Making  all  around  so  fair: 

Every  single  house  in  town 

Lofty  white  and  lovely  brown. 

They  have  covered,  as  in  play, 

Frescoing  their  sort  of  way. 

Some  are  seeming  to  aspire 

To  the  church  tower  and  the  spire, 

Others  in  a  lowly  state 

All  the  wood-pile  decorate, 

Aud  new  points  the  fence  preface. 

With  inimitable  grace 

Fair  adorned  is  every  tree 

Wheresoever  it  may  be— 

From  the  stately  elm-tree  tall. 

To  the  lilac  by  the  wall. 

Every  little  branch  and  twig, 

Every  single  bit  of  sprig 

Of  a  last  year's  shrub  or  flower 

Bends  beneath  its  weighty  dower. 

Evergreens !  the  most  of  all 

On  their  branches  seems  to  fall; 

Just  because  there's  place  to  rest, 

'Mid  their  boughs  in  verdure  dressed. 

God  is  watching  tenderly. 

Ever  watching  you  and  me, 

So  his  Father's  heart  may  know. 

Where  rich  blessings  to  bestow ; 

Bounties  of  his  love  and  grace 

Fall  where  there  is  lodging  place. 

Snowflakes,  snowflakes  everywhere 

Form  exquisite  beauty  rare. 

Each  is  stamped  with  God's  great  thought. 

From  his  treasure-heuse  is  brought. 

For  they  do  not  have  their  birth 

'Mid  the  dust  and  din  of  earth, 

'Bove  where  earthly  shadows  flit. 

By  the  fingers  Infinite. 

Thej"  are  made  but  do  not  stay. 

Cloister-like  from  earth  away; 

In  their  perfect  loveliness, 

All  their  mission  is  to  bless, 

Upward  drawn  our  souls  must  be. 
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Would  -we  know  of  purity ; 
And  made  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Scatter  blessings  as  we  go. 
Clothe  us,  Jesus  with  the  dress 
Of  thy  perfect  righteousness: 
Like  the  branches,  brown  and  bare. 
Clothe  us  with  the  raiment  fair; 
Not  to  quickly  pass  away, 
As  the  Snowflakes  will  to-day; 
But  imperishable,  pure. 
With  Eternity  endure. 


GEORGE  N.CORSON. 

Mr.  Corson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1856; 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  in  1873-4;  register  in 
bankruptcy  from  1867  to  1873,  when  he  resign- 
ed; and  he  has  also  been  the  republican  can- 
didate for  law  judge.  Hon.  George  N.  Corson 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical  press,  and  his  writings 
are  always  characterized  by  piquancy  and 
ideality.  This  gentleman  follows  his  profes- 
sion of  attorney  at-law  at  Norristown,  Pa. 


A  THOUGHT. 


I  met  one  to-day  who  passed  me  by 
Without  a  single  word,  or  a  sigh. 
That  I  could  hear,  who  in  other  years 
Would  have  scalded  her  sweet  cheeks  in  tears 
If  I  had  walked  by  her,  as  she  now 
Passed  me  without  even  nod  or  a  bow ! 
What  has  caused  this  change?  The  liar  pack 
Whose  hellish  exploits  behind  my  back 
Have  made  that  innocent,  loving  soul 
Abhor  the  man  she  would  most  extol ! 
Is  there  then  no  Heaven  where  these  wrong-s 
May  be  righted;  and  where  Justice  throngs 
The  highways  and  the  hearts ;  puts  an  eye 
In  the  head  that  can  see  through  a  lie. 
And  find  the  truth,  howe'er  distorted. 
And  show  the  right  by  God  supported? 
I  believe  there  is;  and  I  will  wait 
Vindication  at  the  Golden  Gate. 


THE  GREAT  TANGLE-ATION. 

EXTRACT. 

When  first  the  day  dawn'd  on  the  world 

All  things  were  mix'd.and  tangled  and  curl'd. 

And  Adam  must  have  thought  it  strange 

To  be  allowed  so  wide  a  range. 

And  no  wonder  if  he  felt  alarm 

To  be  alone  on  such  a  farm  1 

And  from  that  day  of  first  creation. 

The  first  recorded  tangie-ation. 

When  Adam  saw  his  own  Miss  Eve 

Roam  the  garden  without  his  leave. 


Just  at  the  hour,  so  says  the  type. 
When  snakes  were  out  and  apples  ripe. 
From  that  day  of  final  fracas 
Down  as  late  as  Time  will  take  us. 
Thro'  every  clime  and  every  nation. 
The  world  is  one  great  tangie-ation. 

I  mean  no  sacrilege,  not  I! 
I  reverence  Him  who  reigns  on  High ; 
Revere  the  Book  that  shows  the  way 
Through  life  and  death  to  Eternal  Day ! 
Its  precepts  pure,  its  holy  cause 
Are  instinct  with  a  Creator's  laws; 
Those  laws  that  teach  with  other  things 
That  ours  is  a  life  of  tanglings; 
And  all  our  days  are  spent  to  find 
How  to  untangle  and  unbind. 

But  to  return  to  ancient  Madam: 
This  Miss  Eve,  or  Mrs.  Adam, 
Ought  to  have  known  her  orchard  trees 
Had  to  be  grafted  by  degTces : 
And  ought  to  have  known  sneaking  snakes 
Untamed  and  wild  in  swamps  and  brakes, 
Are  not  authority  for  fruit. 
And  should  have  said:  "  They  will  not  suit; 
And  best  of  reasons,  I  will  not  taste, 
For  I  am  told  I  shall  be  disgraced," 
And  turned  away  like  modern  girls 
To  mind  her  Pa  and  fix  her  curls. 
She  heeded  not  the  high  command; 
She  look,  tasted,  and  o'er  the  land 
Went  forth  the  curse:  "the  snake  must  creep. 
The  women  all  in  sorrow  weep. 
And  man  be  full  of  sin  and  woe." 
So  all  the  world  seems  a  tangle. 
And  all  the  people  in  a  wrangle! 
My  purpose  is  to  show  a  way 
Around  and  through  the  mist  and  spray. 
Over  the  swamps  and  through  the  fogs. 
And  above  the  everlasting  bogs, 
With  which  our  lives  are  ever  beset, 
That  toiling  still  with  pleasure  yet. 
Even  amidst  the  wild  morass 
We  may  oiir  days  of  life-time  pass; 
Joy  may  find  in  roughest  steep 
And  pleasure  on  the  pathless  deep. 

Some  men  there  ai-e  who  deem  it  wise 
To  view  the  world  with  critic's  eyes; 
To  see  an  ill  in  every  face 
And  something  wrong  in  every  place. 
Others  be,  with  perhaps  more  sense. 
Who  have  their  daily  recompense  — 
In  sweet  fruition  with  the  thought 
That  God  made  all  things  as  he  ought; 
That  mountains  high,  and  valleys  low. 
That  cloud-capped  cliffs  and  deeps  below. 
That  summer's  sun  and  winter's  bleak. 
Thunder  leaping  from  peak  to  beak. 
And  blasting  lightnings  of  the  night  — 
That  all  whatever  is,  is  right! 
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JUAN  F.CAHILL. 

The  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Cahill  have  been 
directed  unswervingly  to  the  development 
of  more  extensive  commercial  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  the  other 
conntries  of  the    American    continent.    His 
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JTIAN  F.  CAHILI/. 

writings  are  better  known  throug-hout  Span- 
America  than  at  home,  particularly  through 
his  editorials  which  have  appeared  in  El  Com- 
mercio  del  Valle,  published  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  of  which  he  has  been  editor  and  proprie- 
tor for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Cahill  has 
written  extensively  for  the  periodical  press, 
and  the  poem,  Mexico's  National  Anthem,  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  has  already  become 
very  popular  indeed. 

TO  THE  WORLD'S  ADVANCE  THINKERS 
AND  WORKERS. 

Congenial  spirits  born  in  every  clime! 

Fettered  by  no  creed, unhallowed  by  no  crime ! 

You  of  magnetic  power,—  Kings  of  earth ! 

Endowed  with  pi-escience  'mid  surrounding- 
gloom. 

You  roll  the  stone  from  mind's  obstructed 
tomb: 

Beget  new  thoughts  and  better  systems  plan ; 

Iconoclastic  Sampsons,  leading  brother  man ! 

Evolved  from  spheres  and  ages  hoar  with 
rime. 

Your  footfalls  lead  Progression's  march  and 
prime: 


Your  psychic  light,  concealed  in  human  form. 
Pierces  the  clouds  and  calms  the  angry  storm. 
Nor  age  nor  sex  your  mighty  powers  confine; 
For  light  supernal  through  your  spirits  shine. 
The  controversial  power,that  peace  withholds. 
Grows  less  and  weaker  as  your  light  unfolds. 
Your  strifes  of  mind,  to  realize  God's  plan 
Of  peace  on  earth  and  brotherhood  for  man. 
Will  soon  the  crown  of  brilliant  victory  wear 
And  full  fruition  to  the  nations  bear. 
This  Great  Republic's  mission  you  will  fill; 
And,  by  your  force  of  soul  and  wealth  of  skill, 
Unite  the  waters  on  which  commerce  flows 
From  lake  Itasca  to  the  Barbadoes. 

From  northern  Yellowstone  to  the  Uruguay 
Your  Ocean-River  ci'aft  will  freely  ply. 
Upon  the  shallow  waters  come  and  go 
And  trend  the  Gulf  of  neighboring  Mexico; 
The  Mississippi's  mighty  banks  explore, 
And  cleave  the  waters  of  Colombia's  shore; 
A.nd  from  each  country  bring  the  precious 

freight 
From  far  Alaska  to  Magellan's  Strait; 
And  homeward  bear.across  the  ocean's  breast. 
Rich  tropic  treasures  to  our  Potent  West ; 
When  thus  exchanged  the  products  of  each 

rone. 
The  North  and  South  will  bless  this  Eulophone 

TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 
A  union  of  hearts  and  a  union  of  hands, 
A  union  no  Kingcraft  can  sever 
Is  the  union  of  sovereign  Republican  lands  — 
May  it  prosper,  'mid  blessings  forever! 
Let  war  and  Its  horrors  forevermore  cease 
Where  God-like  intelligence  reigns; 
Where  Washington   waged  every  battle  for 

peace 
And  Lincoln  broke  slavery's  chains! 
Where  Andean  heroes  with  Bolivar  bled 
In  defense  of  the  same  holy  cause  — 
Where  Hidalgo  and  Morazan  victory  led 
'Gainst  Spanish  oppression  and  laws! 
Where  Liberty  dwells  on  the  seas  and  the 

lands 
And  her  martyrs  with  glory  are  crowned;— 
Be  there  union  of  hearts  and  union  of  hands 
Where  American  Republics  are  found! 

A  NOBLE   NAME  ENSHRINED. 
Kind,  curious  reader,  can  you  find. 
Say  I  to  those  who  thirst  for  fame. 
Letters  here  so  linked,  combined. 
If  read  aright,  will  spell  a  name; 
Remember,  you  must  be  well  skilled. 
And  sacrifice  some  of  your  time 
To  this  anomalous  labor  which,  fulfilled. 
Will  lend  new  prestige  to  my  rhyme. 
Why  so?  You  ask  —  A  name  has  here  a  shrine 
Of  grander  merit  than  Golconda's  mine. 
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IN  MEMORIAM: 
Death's  blighting-  blast 

Came  cold  and  fast, 
Eng-iilfing-  in  its  gloom 
Love,  Worth  and  Youth, 

But  this  soul  of  truth 
Finds  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
Immortal  fame 

Illumes  this  name 
Now  numbered  with  the  dead; 
And  clouds  of  woe, 

Fair  Mexico, 
O'erhang-  thy  chieftain's  head. 
Reflect !  Look  back, 

Proud  Anahuac, 
To  the  deed  by  Diaz  done ! 
Each  bitter  strife 

For  the  nation's  life 
Gave  glory  to  her  son ! 
And  his  noble  wife, 

When  fear  was  rife, 
Devoutly  Knelt  in  prayer; 
Each  battle  fought, 

With  anguish  fraught, 
Delflna's  thoughts  were  there. 
In  the  land  above 

Where  peace  and  love 
Abide  with  all  the  blest. 
Zealous  and  true, 

'Mid  the  chosen  few, 

God  called  her  home  to  rest. 
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MEXICO'S  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 
Bind,  oh  my  country !  thy  brow  with  the  olive 
Of  peace,  for  Archangels  thy  future  foretold ; 
And  heav'n  decreed  it  when  time  was  an  infant 
The  hand  of  Jehovah  thy  life  would  unfold. 
Should  daring  monarchs  attempt  to  invade 

thee. 
Profaning  thy  soil  with  unhallowed  tread, 
Remember,  dear  country,  that  kind  heaven 

gave  thee  [dead ! 

In  each  son  a  soldier,  unconquered,  though 
Cho. — Mexican  men,  to  the  tocsin  of  war. 
Make  ready  the  charger  and  steel. 
Let  earth  vibrate  to  its  center  and  far 
With  the  cannon's  sonorous  appeal ! 
In  war's  fiercest  combats  thou  often  hast  seen 

them,  [thy  name. 

Their  hearts  nerved  with  courage  and  love  for 
Braving   death    and  destruction,  as  heroes, 

serenely,  [fame. 

Who  seek,  as  their  guerdon,  the  death-bed  of 
If  all  deeds  and  all  exploits  of  glory. 
Of  thy  brave  sons  in  battle,  were  told. 
How  thy  records  would  glow  with  the  story 
Stamped  in  letters  of  crimson  and  gold! 
As  the  oak  by  the  lightning  is  shattered 
And  burled  to  the  torrents  below. 
So  discord,  domestic,  is  banished 
By  thy  Angel  of  Peace,  Mexico! 


No  more  shall  the  blood  of  thy  children 

Be  shed  in  internecine  strife. 

Nor  the  steel  by  their  hands  be  uplifted  — 

Save  to  guard  thy  fair  honor  and  life. 

The  sword  of  Zempoala's  great  hero 

Shall  defend  thee  with  vigorous  blow ; 

And  thy  glorious,  tri-colored  banner 

Shall  sustain  his  strong  arm  'gainst  thy  foe. 

In  war  and  in  peace  will  this  chieftain 

Lead  the  Mexican  standard  to  fame; 

For  he  'twas  who  circled  with  glory 

And  chaplets  of  laurel  thy  name ! 

War !  war !  without  truce,  to  the  invader 

Who  dares  our  land's  honor  to  stain ! 

War!  war!  —  Let  our  country's  flag  redden 

In  the  waves  of  the  blood  of  the  slain ! 

War!  war!  —  In  the  mountain  —  tlie  valley, — 

Let  the  loud-sounding  cannon  proclaim. 

And  the  echoes,  sonorous,  resound  it 

In  Union  and  Liberty's  name ! 

Rather  than  yield  in  submission 

And  weaponless  bend  to  the  foe. 

Let  the  blood  of  thy  sons  steep  the  meadows 

And  their  footprints  the  glory  work  show ! — 

Let  thy  palaces,  temples  and  towers 

Be  given  to  ashes  and  flame ! 

And  their  ruins  alone  bear  this  record:— 

Here  Anahuac's  heroes  were  slain! 

If  the  war  trump  should  call  you  to  battle, 

Iturbide's  loved  flag  to  uphold,— 

Press  forward,  brave  sons  of  Mexitli, 

And  forget  not  your  heroes  of  old! 

Let  the  enem3''s  ensigns  be  trampled; 

Let  them  carpet  the  field  of  the  dead ! 

Where  your  war-horses  dash  on  in  triumph, 

Bj'  their  riders  to  victory  led ! 

When  thy  soldiers  return  to  the  hearthstone. 

Wearing  proudly  the  garlands  of  fame 

That  in  battle,  with  honor,  they  wrested 

Defending  their  country's  fair  name, 

Their  laurels,  ensanguined,  they  part  with, 

Exchanged  for  the  mj'rtle  and  rose. 

While  their  fond  wives  and  daughters  rejoicing 

Strew  Avith  jasmine  the  couch  of  repose. 

He  who  in  battle  for  country 

Shall  amid  the  fierce  contest  succumb. 

Must  obtain  a  rich  chaplet  of  glory. 

And  of  hero  and  soldier  the  toiab. 

Let  the  cross  o'er  the  grave  that's  erected 

Be  the  sword  that  he  valiantly  bore, 

Enwrapped  with  Iguala's  loved  banner 

And  crowned  with  the  laurels  he  wore. 

Free  country!  thy  children  are  phghted. 

Their  last  breath  for  thee  to  exhale, 

If  Bellona's  shrill  trump  should  invoke  them. 

The  enemy's  hosts  to  assail— 

For  thee  are  the  garlands  of  olive! 

For  them  are  the  records  of  fame! 

For  thee  is  bright  victory's  laurel! 

For  them  —  is  a  tomb  and  a  name ! 
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JACOB  SMITH  BARNHART. 

Born  :  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1828. 

In  1849  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  a 
daguerrean  artist,  and  subsequently  a  photo- 
graplier.  Ten  years  later  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  Democratic  Watcliman  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  paper  he  subsequently  pur- 
chased and  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 


JACOB   SMITH   BARNHART. 

Mr.  Barnhart  was  married  m  1860  to  Miss 
Margery  G.  Durst,  and  they  have  three  inter- 
esting- daughters.  Mr.  Barnhart  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1871,  and  soon  after  opened 
an  office;  and  in  18T7  removed  with  his  family 
to  Charles  City,  Iowa,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Barnhart  is  a  stenographer  and  a  teacher  of 
that  art;  he  is  also  a  natural  musician,  and  is 
a  lively  performer  on  the  flute  and  violin. 
Tlie  poems  of  this  g-enileman  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  leading:  periodicals. 
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PETER  FUNK,  THE  BANKER. 
I. 
Down  east  within  a  valley 
Where  the  sky  was  very  blue. 
The  people  have  a  story 
Which  I  will  relate  to  you. 
Of  Peter  Funk,  a  peddler. 
Who  had  come,  he  said,  to  stay. 


And  did  an  active  business 
Largely  in  a  business  way. 

He  borrowed  lots  of  money 
And  the  traders  had  no  doubt. 
His  wealth  would  reach  a  million, 
Till  he  broke  and  scampered  out. 
Now,  Peter  Funk,  the  peddler. 
Is  a  banker  in  the  west; 
In  shrewdness  of  his  measures 
He  is  one  among-  the  best. 

II. 
"  Come  walk  into  my  bank,  John," 
As  Peter  Funk  would  say, 
•»  And  see  us  loan  our  money 
Out,  at  ten  per  cent  to-day. 
We  sell  exchange  and  discount. 
We  buy  mortgag-es  for  cash. 
And  other  things  we  see  cheap 
When  things  break  all  to  smash. 

"  Now  don't  you  want  a  loan,  John? 
Exercise  your  mind  in  thought. 
And  borrow  twenty  thousand 
On  the  treasures  you  have  got. 
Think  well  tlie  subject  over. 
You  have  credit  good  in  banks, 
I  will  give  you  all  I  have 
For  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

And  you  have  g-ot  a  farm,  John, 
That  is  very  large  and  good  — 
Sell  it  for  twenty  thousand  — 
I  surely  think  you  could; 
Then  you  have  got  a  grist  mill. 
Grinding-  wheat  and  corn  to  meal. 
And  making-  dollars  daily 
By  the  turning-  of  the  wheel. 

And  you  have  got  some  lots,  John, 
Lying-  all  around  the  town. 
And  thej'  will  bring-  the  cash,  too, 
Quick  and  ready  money  down; 
I  know  you  want  a  large  loan. 
And  I  know  you  should  begin. 
So  borrow  twenty  thousand. 
Do  your  very  best  to  win." 


"I  kindly  thank  you,  Peter, 
That  you  will  so  much  advance; 
I  want  that  sum  of  money 
As  I  see  a  goodly  chance. 
Some  others  made  their  fortunes, 
What  I  surely  want  to  do, 
So  you  may  write  the  papers, 
I  will  mortgage  unto  you." 


"  Your  thoughts  are  very  wise,  John, 
There  are  farm,  and  lots  and  mill 
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Worth  full  a  hundred  thousand, 
And  T  rather  guess  I  will. 
To  loan  j'ou  twenty  thousand, 
Get  an  abstract  strictly  true, 
This  loan  must  be  first  mortgag-e. 
Or  I  wont  loan  out  to  you. 

The  interest  to  me,  John, 
When  accrued  and  overdue 
Will  bear  per  cent  no  greater 
Than  the  mortgage  made  by  you : 
And  then  I  want  commission. 
You  must  pay  the  lawyer's  fee, 
And  when  to  sue  the  mortg-ag-e 
All  that  right  belongs  to  me. 

And  you  must  pay  the  tax,  John, 
Take  your  money  from  the  till 
And  pay  them  up  quite  promptly. 
To  do  that  we  think  you  will; 
Now  here  1  have  the  mortgage. 
You  may  take  it  to  your  wife. 
And  sign  me  all  the  homestead, 
That  is  strictly  business  life. 

And,  after  that,  come  back,  John, 
I  will  meet  you  hei-e  to-night 
And  will  pay  you  all  the  cash 
Down  to  which  you  have  a  right; 
At  ten  per  cent,  for  discount. 
The  recorder's  fee  to  pay, 
Is  not  so  bad  a  job  I 
Think,  for  Peter  Funk  to-day." 

"Truly,  you  are  back,  John," — 
Now  the  gold  and  silver  rings,    . 
Nothing  greater  in  the  world 
Than  the  great  of  money  kings  — 
"  And  as  you  have  the  loan  made. 
Years  of  interest  to  pay. 
Watch  the  coupons  on  the  note, 
'Due  to  Peter  Funk  in  May.'  " 


John  took  away  the  money. 
Went  to  farming-  as  he  ought. 
And  kept  the  mill  a  running. 
And  improved  upon  his  lots. 
Sly  Peter  kept  a  watching 
With  his  mind  on  knavish  tricks. 
To  find  a  chance  to  break  John, 
When  things  were  rightly  fixed. 

As  John  had  spent  some  money 
In  improving  lots  and  lands. 
All  things  were  moving  smoothly, 
He  laid  up  some  golden  sand. 
He  saw  the  scheme  quite  early. 
By  the  twinkle  of  his  eye 
Read  Peter  Funk  so  slyly 
That  his  arts  he  could  defy. 


Times  got  a  little  pressing, 
Peter  thought  just  now  and  then. 
It  only  was  a  question 
As  to  how,  and  why  and  when. 
The  money  was  so  surely 
All  put  out  upon  the  land 
That  the  glitter  of  the  diamonds 
Shone  upon  the  golden  sand. 

The  financiering  banker 

Watched  the  money  flow  of  tides. 

The  time  to  get  his  treasures  back 

And  all  the  land  beside. 

But  John  forgot  the  tax  trick. 

And  when  nothing-  else  was  due. 

Skinflint,  a  buzzard  lawyer. 

Tried  to  press  the  mortgage  through. 

Peter  smiled  —he  often  would  — 
And  a  smile  would  always  play 
Like  gentle  beams  of  summer. 
When  the  dollars  came  his  way. 
The  lawyer  and  the  demon 
Were  at  work  with  equal  vim. 
The  lawyer's  thieving  fee  biU 
Made  the  Devil  fancy  him. 

The  demon  thought  of  Skinflint, 

That  in  works  of  hellish  sin. 

Of  all  infernal  spirits. 

There  was  not  one  up  to  him; 

So  he  overlooked  the  record 

For  the  power  to  overwhelm. 

And  gave  at  once  the  order 

That  Skinflint  should  boss  the  realm. 

VII. 

They  sued  for  twenty  thousand 
And  with  interest  from  date. 
Attorney's  fees  and  taxes. 
Both  of  which  were  very  great. 
John  read  the  claim  demurely 
And  he  filed  a  counter  plea 
That  "Peter  Funk,  the  banker. 
Is  now  largely  owing  me." 

Good,  honest  John,  the  farmer. 
Had  once  lived  away  down  east, 
Where  Peter  Funk,  insolvent. 
Had  the  people  badly  fleeced; 
John  bought  old  claims  against  him. 
Very  low,  but  large  to  win. 
And  he  got  by  twenty  thousand 
More  than  balanced  up  with  him. 

The  crafty  buzzard  lawyer 
And  the  demon,  I  declare. 
Felt  keenly  John's  adventure 
For  the  best  of  this  afi'air. 
So  now  the  artful  schemers 
See  a  trick  the  other  way. 
And  Peter  Funk,  the  banker. 
Says,  "  The  devil  is  to  pay." 
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THE  MOTHERS  PRAYER  AND  THE 

DREAM  OF  DEATH. 
Have  you  not  seen  along*  the  way 

Of  youthtul  life  and  mirth, 
A  little  boy  with  sparliling-  eyes. 

Who  had  been  lame  from  birth? 


I  saw  the  lad,  I  knew  his  name, 

I  knew  his  mother  well: 
With  many  sighs  of  grief  and  pain, 

I  saw  her  bosom  swell. 
Oh !  how  she  prayed  with  fervent  heart. 

That  God  in  living  truth, 
Might  send  an  angel-spirit  down 

To  guide  her  crippled  youth. 
Her  prayer  was  in  fervor  sweet, 

Por  answer  from  above. 
Why  God  should  thus  aflSict  her  child. 

When  he  is  only  love? 
What  had  she  done?  What  was  her  sin? 

Her  soul  was  full  of  g^rief. 
And  thus  she  prayed  that  God  would  grant 

Her  troubled  thoughts  relief. 
At  length,  one  day,  as  oft  she  prayed, 

A  sacred  vision  came. 
It  brought  the  "  horn  of  plenty  "  for 

"  The  little  boy  who's  lame." 
Alone  and  trembling-,  she  looked  up, 

Doubtful  and  in  distrust; 
A  voice  within  the  halo  spake : 

"  Fear  not,  but  only  trust!" 
The  God  who  sent  the  ravens 

On  a  mission  from  above. 
Will  guide  the  wandering  footsteps 

Of  the  cherished  one  you  love. 

She  lay  her  body  down  to  sleep, 

As  oft  she  did  before. 
And  dreamed  the  Angel  Death  had  come  — 

Was  knocking  at  the  door. 
She  rose  and  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

For  whom  it  was  he  came; 
Death's  answer  was  in  doleful  words: 

"Your little  boy  who's  lame!" 

"Oh,  cruel  Death,  can'st  thou  not  see 

He  is  my  life,  my  joy, 
I'll  work  on  "hands  and  knees  "  for  liim. 

But  save  mj'  darling  boy!" 
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"Thj'  mother-grief  turns  me  aside, 
I'll  spare  j'our  heart  the  pain. 

But  I  shall  go  and  take  with  me 
Eliza  McElwaine." 

Another  rap  was  heard  ei'e  long 

Upon  the  outer  door, 
But  not  in  dream,  though  it  did  seem. 

The  knocking  as  before. 
Some  one  with  g-loomj'  aspect  came  — 

With  measured  words  he  said: 
"Eliza  McElwaine,  poor  child. 

Is  numbered  with  the  dead!" 

Now  as  my  thoughts  revert  to  scenes 

Of  other  days  and  years, 
And  as  I  view  them  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  find  myself  in  tears. 
The  mother  sleeps  beneath  the  mound. 

Free  from  her  grief  and  sighs: 
I  seem  to  see  her  angel  wings 

At  rest  up  in  the  skies. 
Ah,  things  to  me  I  strangely  see 

Adown  life's  weary  way. 
The  golden  youthtul  locks  of  yore 

Are  silvered  o'er  with  gray. 
The  little  boy  with  "  sparkling-  eyes," 

Has  lost  his  winsome  grace. 
With  finger-marks  of  "  Father  Time," 

Traced  deep  upon  his  face. 
That  prayer  through  the  light  that  shone. 

Re-echoes  through  the  g-loom. 
The  music  of  the  voice  that  spake, 

Is  Anthems  to  the  tomb. 
Though  Angel  Death  should  come  again, 

With  scythe  and  sword  of  flame, 
He'll  claim  as  liis  in  ripe  old  age, 

"  The  little  boy  whose  lame." 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SOUL. 
There  was  a  time,  as  you  will  see, 

The  story  I  will  tell. 
And  do  my  best  with  pen  in  hand 

To  tell  it  very  well. 


The  autumn  leaves  were  falling. 
And  lay  thick  upon  the  ground. 

When  tiniest,  dearest  babe  was  born. 
That  ever  had  been  found. 
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Somebody  saw  the  ringlets 

On  the  golden  head  of  curls, 
In  after  years  of  youthful  glee 

Among  the  boys  and  girls ; 
But  of  that  pretty  little  miss, 

Would  you  not  like  to  know. 
That  was  the  girl  that  is  my  wife, 

Born  fifty  years  ago. 

While  thought  reviews  the  scenes  of  Time, 

I  think  it  may  be  true. 
Of  goodly  things  of  other  days. 

Wife  may  be  thinking  too. 
Although  she's  not  at  home  to-day. 

To-morrow  eve  at  eight 
Old  Father  Time  will  note  the  years 

Of  marriage  —  twenty-eight. 

The  lamps  were  trimmed  and  burning. 

And  the  splendor  it  was  grand, — 
We  thought  by  some  enchantment. 

All  were  in  the  "  fairy  land." 
Every  one  was  gay  and  happy; 

A  scene  of  lively  mirth 
Enlivened  all  around  them 

With  the  brightest  joys  of  earth. 

Then  the  parson  in  the  parlor. 

And  the  guests  in  rich  array, 
Were  awaiting  the  forthcoming 

Appointed  time  of  day ; 
When  the  bridegroom,  richly  vested, 

And  the  bride  in  purest  white. 
Should  appear  arrayed  before  them 

In  the  royal  tones  of  light. 

The  .signal  was  the  wedding  bell; 

With  hearts  on  good  intent, 
The  lovers  sealed  their  plighted  faith, 

By  vows  of  deep  moment; 
The  elder  said  that  marriage 

Was  in  bliss  a  thing  of  life. 
And  after  words  of  solemn  truth. 

Pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 

Then  came  a  mother's  blessing. 

With  a  tearful  eye  of  pain, 
A  father's  word  of  tenderness, 

Was  there  to  greet  the  twain ; 
God  bless  you  now,  my  daughter  dear; 

God  bless  you  sir,  my  son ; 
We  lose  our  much-loved  treasure, 

But  the  gain  is  two  for  one; 
Then  came  the  romping  boys  and  girls, 

With  joy  beyond  control. 
To  greet  the  "wed"  with  happy  cheer. 

The  music  of  the  soul. 

Tear  after  year  has  rolled  around. 

With  many  a  thrill  of  bliss. 
But  festive  silver  wedding  days 

Will  never  come  like  this. 
So  maiden  with  the  golden  hair, 


Magnetic  little  Miss, 
Keeps  the  marriage  bell  a  ringing 
From  that  day  unto  this. 


But  do  I  hear  her  answer. 

From  a  far-off  sunny  clime, 
I  wish  he  would  bring  back  to  me, 

Joys  of  the  olden  time; 
I'd  lay  my  fortune  at  his  feet, 

I'd  spurn  the  love  I  won, 
I'd  start  in  life  without  a  hope, 

J  ust  where  I  had  beg  un. 

Or  do  I  hear  her  say  in  truth, 

Though  life  hath  joy  and  pain, 
The  bliss  of  earlj'  years  to  me. 

Is  still  the  hearts  refrain; 
The  sands  of  time  are  running  down. 

And  yet  I'm  here  to  say. 
The  tree  of  life  wafts  zephyrs  sweet, 

As  blooming  Eden's  day. 

Oh  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 

Is  absence  not  a  grief? 
My  heart  is  sad  and  lonely  now. 

It  sighs  for  some  relief; 


I'm  weary  of  the  quiet  hours, 
I  long  for  "  Jud  "  and  "  Mard;" 

I'm  lonely,  Margery,  lonely. 
And  I  think  my  lot  is  hard. 

The  old-time  songs  of  gladness 

Gave  their  place  to  little  feet, 
Gailj'  tripping  down  to  meet  us 

At  the  corner  of  the  street; 
I  retrospect  the  happy  hours, 

I  think  of  you  by  day, 
And  thought  will  wing  to  dreamy  flight, 

To  loved  ones  far  away. 

I'm  weary  of  the  gloomy  hours, 

1  hope  I've  long  to  see 
The  real  treasures  of  my  life 

At  home  with  you  and  me. 
For  home  without  the  little  ones, 

Their  mother  within  call. 
Hath  not  a  charm  on  eai-th  for  me. 

It  is  no  home  at  all. 
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FRANCIS  HENRY  RHEA. 

Born:  M.ujisonville,  Ky.,  Nov.  2,  1855. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  graduate  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Teun.  With  the  exception 
of  one  year  as  editor  of  the  Morganfield  Sun, 
Dr.  Rhea  has  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  and  is  now  located  at  Bordley,  Ky. 
Since  1869  he  has  written  both  prose  and  verse 
for  the  St  Louis  Mag-azine,  Nashville  Banner, 
Courier  Journal,  and  the  periodical  press  gen- 
erally. Dr.  Rhea  is  considered  by  his  friends  a 
very  fine  player  of  the  violin  and  g-uitar;  he 
also  has  exhibited  some  talent  in  oil  painting- 
and  landscape.  Dr.  Rhea  was  married  in  1889 
to  Miss  Hattie  Richey. 


LOVE'S  TRINITY. 
I. 

The  crushed  strawberry's  delicate  stain 

In  a  tide  of  creamy  white, 
When  the  flesh  of  the  luscious  fruit  is  slain 
And  plunged  in  the  deep  of  a  milky  main, 

The  daintiest  tongue's  delight: 
This  is  the  hue  of  her  bosom  fair. 
Of  the  roses  and  lilies  mingled  there. 

II. 
The  radiant  stars  in  a  laughing  stream, 

Tossed  into  scintillant spray; 
Sweet  silvery  notes  that  throb  in  a  dream. 
And  spangles  of  dew  that  shimmer  and  gleam 

In  the  fair  tiara  of  May : 
These  are  the  type  of  her  gentle  mind. 
The  golden  thoughts  by  the  heart  refined. 

III. 
Th'  aroma  faint  which  the  rose  exhales, 

Unseen,  unfelt  though  it  be; 
Lading  the  wings  of  the  amorous  gales 
That  wanton  in  the  shadows  of  dusky  vales, 

Or,  frolic  o'er  sunny  lea: 
This  perfume  hidden,  this  exquisite  joy. 
Symbols  her  dainty  spirit  coy. 


OTHER  DAYS. 

"The  days  that  are  no  more?" 

What  sad,  sweet  memories  hither  come. 

Like  white-plumed  carrier  pigeons  home 

From  some  far-distant  shore; 

And  on  the  lintel  of  my  heart. 

With  tidings  from  the  Long  Ago, 

They  light  and  fold  their  wings  of  snow. 

Lo,  in  that  bitterest  strife  — 

Fiercer  by  far  tlian  waged  by  Greed, 

Ambition,  or  remorseless  Creed  — 

The  Gethsemanesof  Life, 

The  "  Peace  be  Still"  of  some  loved  voice 

Calms  all  the  storms  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  speaks  from  "  days  that  are  no  more. 


0  loves  so  early  fled ! 

With  glad  lips,  though  white-set  with  pain, 

1  welcome  them  back  home  again. 
The  dearer  being  dead ! 

The  peace  and  joy  their  presence  gave, 

Those  Sunlit  Summers  of  the  Past, 

No  afterclouds  may  overcast! 

O  sad  hearts  everywhere ! 

Reach  out  into  the  Darkness  and 

With  Faith  seize  on  the  Healing  Hand 

That  soothes  our  ev'ry  care: 

The  gold-lamps  swung  in  Night's  dim  vault 

Are  lit  by  prayers  from  lips  that  bore 

Sweet  Hopes  from  "  days  that  are  no  more !" 


NEHEMIAH  WRIGHT. 

BoRx:  Ashland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  20, 1834. 
In  1850  Mr.  Wright  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  of  medicine  in  Chatham,  111. .where 
he  still  resides.  His  life  has  been  one  of  ac- 
tivity, devoted  almost  entirely  to  physic, 
philosophy,  politics  and  poetry.  The  son  of 
this  gentleman,  Charles  D.  Wright,  M.  D.,  is 
associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 
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THE  TWO  WEDDINGS. 
List!  I  hear  sweet  music  from  out  the  "long 

ago," 
Of  joyous  birds,  streamlets  singing, wild  winds 

soft  and  low, 
Their  plaintive  cooing— babbling  songs,£eolian 

music  play. 
In  sweetest  harmony  they  blend  in  one  wild, 

joyful  lay. 
All  Nature  seems  to  feel  the  spell  —  the  wild, 

weird  spell  of  old. 
When  happy  hearts,  with  dancing  feet,  sped 

o'er  flowers  of  gold. 
Life  seems  to  be  all  sunshine  —shadows  ne'er 

will  come 
To  dim  their  joy  or  sadden  —  two  hearts  now 

as  one. 

List!  I  hear  deep  music — the  organ's  solemn 
tone 

Comes  sweeping  down  Cathedral  aisles  a  gran- 
deur all  its  own; 

No  lightsome  strain  —  no  wildwood  notes  — 
no  dancing  music  falls. 

But  sweeter,  purer,  holier  call  down  the  an- 
cient halls; 

It  is  the  grand  old  "  March  of  Life,"  of  wedded 
life  for  fifty  years. 

Its  measures  full  of  memories,  of  hopes  and 
joys  —  of  smiles  and  tears. 

How  much  of  bliss,  how  much  of  woe,  we  wiU 
not  ask  them  now. 

On  this  their  "  Gold  wedding  night "  —  Peace 
be  upon  thoir  )n'ow. 
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MRS.  AUGUSTA  C.  BRISTOL. 

Born:  Croydon,  N.  H.,  April  17, 1835. 

For  several  years  this  lady  taught  school  and 
was  married  in  1866  to  Louis  Bristol,  a  lawyer. 
In  1868  a  volume  of  Poems  appeared  from  her 
pen,  which  was  favorably  received.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  pen  and  platform,  Mrs. 
Bristol  is  a  great  advocate  of  social  progress, 
and  some  of  her  philosophic  and  scientific  lec- 
tures have  been  translated  and  published  in 
foreign  countries.  This  lady  is  now  a  resident 
of  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ART-SERVICE. 
I  wandered  with  an  earnest  heart. 

Among  the  quarried  depths  of  Thought 
And  kindled  by  the  poet's  art, 

I  deftly  wrought. 
I  wrought  for  Beauty ;  and  the  world 

Grew  very  green  and  smooth  for  me, 
And  blossom  banners  hung  unfurled 

On  every  tree. 

Upon  my  heated  forehead  lay 

The  cooling  laurel,  and  my  feet 
Crushed  honied  fragrance  out,  the  way 

Had  grown  so  sweet. 
And  Praise  was  servant  of  the  ear. 

And  Love  dropt  kisses  on  the  cheek. 
And  smiled  a  passion-thought  too  dear 

Por  tongue  to  speak. 

But  the  day  the  ideal  Good 

Baptised  me  with  immortal  youth. 
And  in  sublimity  of  mood 

I  wrought  for  Truth. 
Oh  then,  instead  of  laurel  crown. 

The  world  entwined  a  thorny  band. 
And  on  my  forehead  pressed  it  down 

With  heavy  hand. 
And  looks  that  used  to  warm  me,  froze; 

I  lost  the  cheer,  the  odor  sweet. 
The  path  of  velvet;— glaciers  rose 

Before  my  feet. 
Yet  Truth  the  more  divinely  shone, 

As  onward  still  I  sought  to  press. 
And  gloriously  proved  her  own 

Almightiness. 
For  girded  in  her  ariQOr  strong. 

And  lifted  by  her  matchless  arm 
Above  the  frozen  peak  of  Wrong, 

In  warmth  and  calm, 
I  sit,  and  white  thoughts,  lily  pure. 

Like  angels  close  my  heart  around. 
And  fold  me  gently  in,  secure 

From  cold  or  wound. 
O  kindred  poet-soul,  whose  lays 

Of  sweet  word-music,  set  in  line, 


Are  fashioned  for  the  World's  poor  praise. 

And  Beauty's  shrine,— 
The  martyr's  spirit-wing  is  strong! 

Choose  thou  a  pinion  that  can  rise 
With  Truth's  full  freight  of  clarion  song 

And  sweep  the  skies ! 
Then  shall  the  thoughts  that  in  thee  burn, 

Flame-reaching,  touch  the  thought  Divine; 
And  Man  may  scoff,—  a  world  may  spurn. 

But  Heaven  is  thine. 


ALTHINE  F.SHOLES. 

Born:  Goshen,  N.  H.,Feb.  10, 1857. 
This  lady  is  a  j'oung  writer  who  has  already 
achieved  success  with  her  pen,  and  gained  a 
creditable  place  among  the  poets  of  the  Gran- 
ite State.  Miss  Sholes  is  still  a  resident  of  her 
native  place. 

THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Above  the  lowly  village 

And  the  plains  that  'round  them  lie. 
Forever  grand  the  mountains  stand, 

Outlined  against  the  sky. 
I  never  tire  of  watching. 

As  the  seasons  come  and  go,  [and  ward. 
How  they  keep  their  guard  with  watch 

Above  the  world  below. 
Whether  in  dreary  winter. 

The  Frost-king  there  abides, 
With  somber  lines  on  the  grove  of  pines 

That  clothe  their  rugged  sides; 
Or  through  the  mists  of  azure 

In  golden  summer  time, 

I  see  as  now  each  noble  brow 

In  majesty  sublime. 
The  storms  may  break  around  them. 

Or  the  pleasant  sunlight  fall, 
But  naught  shall  harm  that  mighty  calm 

That  resteth  over  all. 
For  God  has  blessed  the  mountains 

With  everlasting  youth; 
And  gives  each  face  a  rugged  grace. 

Unchangeable  as  Truth. 
Ob,  are  they  not  true  emblems 

Of  noble  human  souls. 
That  will  not  quail,  though  foes  assail. 

And  dark  the  storm-cloud  rolls? 
But  far  above  earth's  tempests 

Of  care,  and  wrong  and  strife. 
They  lift  their  eyes  to  the  waiting  skies. 

And  live  their  patient  life. 
Unchanging,  firm  and  fearless. 

Oh,  may  our  natures  be ! 
Then  our  souls  shall  stand  forever  grand, 

Through  all  eternity. 
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MRS.  ELLA  MAUDE  MOORE. 

Born:  Warren,  Me.,  July  23, 1849. 

In  1884  appeared  Songs  of  Sunshine  and  Shad- 
ow, a  volume  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  this 
lady  In  1872  she  was  married  to  Joseph  E. 
Moore  of  Thomaston,  a  prominent  lawyer 
who  now  has  an  office   in   Boston.    The  first 


MRS.  ELLA  MAUDE  MOORE. 

story  she  ever  wrote  for  publication  took  the 
first  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  by 
the  publishers  of  Youth's  Companion.  Mrs. 
Mooi-e  has  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was 
born  in  1886.  The  Lewiston  Journal,  Christian 
at  Work,  and  other  leading-  publications, 
have  given  the  literary  work  of  this  iady  the 
highest  praise. 


THE  BOY  ON  THE  TRAIN. 
A  little  plain  brown  face. 
That  nothing-  claimed  of  grace 
Or  comeliness,  lighted  by  mournful  eyes 
That  might  have  matched  the  skies 
In  depth  of  blue;  brown  hair 
That  held  a  gleam  of  sunshine  'prisoned  there. 

Through  the  long  swaying  train 

Of  cars  he  moved  — again 

And  yet  again  scanning  each  form  and  face; 


Tlieu  drew  from  out  its  case 

His  well-worn  violin. 

And  doffed  his  cap  to  place  his  earnings  in. 

From  him  on  either  side 

Robings  of  silken  pride 

Were  gathered  back  by  jeweled  fingers  fair. 

As  with  that  wear3-  air 

That  only  heartache  brings. 

He  drew  his  bow  across  the  trembhng  strings; 

Forth  'neath  his  hand  there  crept 

Sad,  plaintive  airs  that  swept 

Like  half-awakened  memories  the  heart; 

Anon  he  played  a  part 

Of  some  gay,  joyous  song  — 

And  all  unheeded  by  the  busy  throng. 

The  music  ceased  at  last. 

And  then  his  cap  he  passed. 

With  hands  that  trembled,  down  each  serried 

line; 
Many  the  gems  that  shine 
Like  stars,  from  fingers  fair. 
Jewels  that  gleam  from  robe  and  breast  and 

hair. 

Yet  as  he  went  his  round. 

Few  were  the  pence  that  found 

The  old  torn  cap;  his  voice  amid  the  din. 

Trembling,  and  weak,  and  thin. 

Was  only  faintly  heard. 

And  few  gave  lieed  to  his  imploring  word. 

Sadly  he  tvirned  away 
From  faces  glad  and  gay. 
Heartsick  and  weary;  brooding  bitter  hate 
Against  earth's  rich  and  great. 
Thinking  how  but  one  gem 
Of  all  their  store  would  bring  so  much  to 
him! 

"  Life  is  gone  out,"  they  said 

Lifting  the  icy  head. 

Sweeping  the  dripping  hair  back  from   the 

brow. 
Loosing-  the  fingers  thin 
Clutching  the  violin; 
"  Threw  himself  off  the  bridge  —  that's  all  we 

know." 
Come  ye  glad  hearts  and  gay ! 
All  ye  who  turned  away. 
Careless  of  pleading  eyes  —  heedless  of  sigh ! 
Look  on  this  cold,  damp  brow! 
Say,  feel  ye  guiltless  now? 
Is  there  no  wound  to  bleed,  no  blood  to  cry? 

Hungry:—  ye  fed  him  not! 
Tliirsting:— ye  gave  no  thought! 
Heartsick:—  ye  turned  aside! 

O  ye  who  go, 
Tlioughtless,  o'er  all  life's  track! 
Pray  God,  that,  looking  back. 
Cause  for  such  cursings  ye  never  mav  know! 
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JOESPH  S.  GITT. 

Bokn:  Ad.ois  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  9, 1815. 
POK  several  years  Mr.  Gitt  taught  school  and 
later  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Han- 
over Democrat,  Planet    and   Weekly  News. 
In  1841  he  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Bachman. 


JOSEPH  S.  GITT. 

He  has  published  several  works,  and  has 
held  prominent  railroad  positions.  During- 
his  brief  busy  life  Mr.  Gitt  has  been  a  very 
successful  man,  and  lias  now  retired. 

ODE  TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Arouse,  and  with  spirit, 

PrailMuse  touch  the  string. 
Assist  me  the  grandeur 

Of  Nature  to  sing-, 
Despel  all  thy  sadness. 

Awake  from  thy  dream. 
Let  proud  Pennsylvania 

Be  marked  as  the  theme. 
First  under  the  boughs 
Of  the  aged  elm  tree. 
Thy  founder  in  council 

Did  barter  for  thee. 
In  friendship  the  compact 
Was  ordered  and  given, 
And  sealed  with  a  vow  — 

Recorded  in  Heaven. 
The  war-whoop's  shrill  echo, 

No  more  now  is  heard. 
But  sleeps  in  thy  valleys. 
Long,  long  since  interred; 


^- 


The  scalp  axe  reposes 

Within  the  dark  tomb  — 
The  calumet  has  given 

Its  last  lingering-  fume. 
The  silence  that  hovered. 

In  solitude  dressed. 
And  in  thy  cool  arbors 

Young  fancy  caressed; 
Unbroken,  except  by 
The  Savage's  tread. 
Before  the  swift  march  of 

Improvement  has  fled. 
Thy  mineral  caverns. 

Supplied  and  well  stored, 
Yield  columns  of  riches. 
E'en  faintly  explored ; 
Thy  mellow-breezed  climate. 

And  rich  fertile  soil. 
Reward  in  great  plenty, 

The  husbandman's  toil. 
A  well-defined  system 

Is  strung  through  the  land. 
By  which  education 
All  dare  command; 
Thy  people  have  anchored 

Within  its  great  sea. 
And  cherished  the  motto,— 

Let  knowledge  be  free. 
Philosophy,  also. 

Has  boldly  appeared, 
And  o'er  thy  wide  vegas 

Its  canopy  reared, 
A  Franklin  has  flourished, 

Whose  much-honored  name, 
Has  long  been  thy  passport 

To  regions  of  fame. 
He  rode  on  the  tempest  — 

Reserved  —  undismayed  — 
When  thunder  and  lightning 

Their  terror  displayed; 
And  from  earth's  low  bosom, 

Taught  men  to  converse, 
In  electrical  signals 

With  clouds  in  their  course. 
And  Poetry's  lyre. 

With  elegance  strung. 
Already  its  ode  of 

Ascription  has  sung; 
The  timbrel  has  sounded. 

And  who  yet  can  tell. 
How  far  o'er  thy  confines 

Its  echo  may  swell? 
God  prosper  the  Keystone 
Of  freedom's  firm  arch. 
And  light  her  to  glory 

By  liberty's  torch; 
I  envy  not  scepters. 

Nor  wealth's  hollow  fame; 
Content  but  to  call  thee 
'•  My  dear  native  home." 
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CHARLOTTE  M.  PALMER. 

Born:  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  poems  of  Miss  Palmer  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  Christian  at 
Work,  and  other  periodicals.  She  is  a  writer 
of  both  prose  and  verse,  and  still  resides  in 
her  native  place. 


WAYSIDE  LESSONS. 
I  sauntered  by  the  roadside,— 

A  rural,  grape-grown  way; 
On  either  hand  green  meadows 

And  f ragrant  woodlands  lay. 

Along- g-ray,  mossy  fences 

Wild  roses  blushing-  bright; 
Fields  glowed  with  golden  buttercups 

And  daisies  snowy  white. 

The  distant  dark,  pine  forests 
Seemed  quite  to  touch  the  sky, 

Or  nearer  hills  fell  shadows 
As  light  clouds  floated  by. 

I  thought  I  was  pursuing- 

My  humble  quest  alone. 
The  sky,  trees,  flowers,  smiling- 

A  welcome  all  my  own. 

Anon  piped  up  a  bobolink,— 

Thus  ran  his  charming-  lay: 
"  So  grateful  and  so  happy 

This  gladsome  sunny  day!" 

T  stopped  to  cull  a  nose-gay. 

And  chanced  to  find  a  bee 
In  a  cluster  of  pink  kalmia, 

Gathering-  its  bootj'  free. 

A  butterflj-  was  sporting-. 
Frail  child  of  summer  hours, 

And  daintj^  nectar  seeking 
In  fair  untended  flowers. 

As  I  walked  on  I  pondered  — 

Not  failing-  to  observe 
How  Providence  is  careful 

All  creatures'  needs  to  serve. 

I  saw  that  Nature's  children 

Wait  not  for  ample  feast. 
Take  the  crumbs  our  Father  gives  them. 

Supplied  in  his  way  best. 

I  mused  upon  this  folly,— 

Disdainful  passing  by 
Life's  present  good  and  comforts. 

Which  close  about  us  lie. 

'Twas  thus  I  learned  the  lesson 
By  Nature's  pupils  taught. 


That  common,  wayside  blossoms 
Are  with  much  sweetness  fraught. 

Take  thankfully  the  treasures 
Heaven  dailj'  sendeth  thee; 

Illusive  future  pleasures 
Are  Hope's  fond  fantasy. 


FAITH. 
Our  God  gives  perfect  peace  to  those 

Whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Him; 
Believing,  trusting,  they  repose 

In  Faith,  though  Hope  grow  dim. 

Faith  can  endure  all  present  ill 

As  seeming  Him  unseen. 
Who  gives  us  strength  to  do  his  will. 
Or  bear,  with  soul  serene 

Faith  owns  a  charm  which  none  may  scorn, 

A  precious  secret  knows ; 
Where  worldly  minds  bewail  the  thorn 

Faith  sees  the  budding-  rose. 

Faith  hears  God's  fond  assuring  voice 

Above  the  thunder's  loud, 
Sees  his  benignant,  smiling  face 

Through  the  dark,  threatening  cloud. 

Faith  like  the  lark,  mounts  heavenward, 

Soaring-  on  noiseless  wings. 
Till,  distant  from  earth's  mists  and  jars 

In  calm,  pure  air  she  sings. 

Faith  views  this  life  as  pilgrimage, 

We  tent  on  foreign  strand. 
Still  toiling  on  to  reach,  at  length. 

Our  home,  the  promised  land. 

Faith's  touch  the  dangerous  road  illumes. 

Which  leads  us  to  the  torab; 
Through  shadowy  vistas  we  discern 

Bright  shores  beyond  the  gloom. 

Though  tossed  on  Time's  tempestuous  zone, 

A  realm  of  rest  outlies ; 
Faith,  foiling  Death,  convoys  the  soul 

To  gates  of  Paradise. 


EXTRACT. 
A  grassy  bank  with  blooms  aglow. 

All  green  and  gold  'neath  waving  trees; 
A  fairer  carpet  none  can  show. 

Be  it  Turkish,  French,  or  Japanese. 

Not  tinted  walls,  nor  paintings  rare. 
But  gray  rocks  clad  with  clematis; 

Then  meadows,  pastures,  woods  appear. 
And  far-off  hills  the  M-est  clouds  kiss. 
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MRS.  BENNIE  A.  COLLINS. 

Born  :  Livingston,  Tenn.,  Oct.  20, 1863. 

At  an  early  age  this  lady  supporl  ed  herself 
and  widowed  mother  hy  teaching  school.  She 
was  married  in  1888  to  James  O.  Collins,  the 
sheriff  of  Overton  county,  Tenn.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  the  Livingston  Post  and  the 
local  press  generally.  Personally  Mrs.  Collins 
is  slightly  above  the  average  size,  with  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  resides  with  her  hus- 
band in  her  native  city. 
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TWILIGHT. 
The  twilight's  misty  shadows 

Come  stealing  o'er  the  plain. 
And  tell  of  the  coming  darkness 

As  a  cloud  foreshadows  rain. 

Earth's  mingled  sounds  die  slowly 

And  fall  on  the  tired  heart. 
Like  beautiful  dream-music 

On  the  breaking  of  waves  apart. 

The  glittering  lamps  of  Heaven 

Are  lighted  one  by  one. 
Their  fitful  gleam  betok'ning 

That  the  cares  of  the  day  are  done. 

The  moon  glides  up  so  gently 

On  her  silvery,  cloud-wreathed  throne, 
And  wraps  the  earth  in  halo 

Of  light  that  is  not  her  own. 

rithour  for  retrospection 

Of  the  life  that  lies  beyond  — 
The  joys  and  cares  in  contrast. 

And  the  thoughts  that  crowd  the  mind. 

The  soul  drinks  in  the  nectar 

Distilled  by  unseen  hands. 
And  memory  wanders  backward 

O'er  life's  receded  sands. 

Sometimes  there's  a  rift  in  the  music 
As  these  memories  come,  and  go. 

And  a  cloud  passes  over  the  sunshine 
Like  a  shadow  falls  on  the  snow. 

But  the  heart  takes  up  the  echo 

Of  the  rifted  music  low. 
And  treasures  the  cloud  which  darkens 

Like  the  shadow  does  the  snow. 

Oh,  sacred  hour  of  twilight! 

How  like  the  hour  of  death. 
When  the  after  life  and  this  one 

Are  divided  by  a  breath. 

'Tis  the  bridge  'tween  light  and  darkness, 
'Tis  the  hour  of  softest  light. 


'Tis  the  daughter  of  the  day  time. 
The  mother  of  the  night. 


IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  voice  whose  cadence 

Palls  upon  our  ears  to-day. 
Like  soft  strains  of  angel  music 

From  the  bright  world  far  away, — 

Ne'er  again  would  speak  unto  us 
Words  of  love  and  hopes  and  cheer. 

We  would  prize  the  slightest  tremor 
Every  tone  we'd  strive  to  hear. 

If  we  knew  hands  whose  pressure 
Thrills  us  with  the  sweetest  bliss. 

Ne'er  again  would  gently  touch  us. 
Ne'er  caress  us  after  this,— 

Oh,  how  warmly  we  would  clasp  them. 
Press  them  to  our  throbbing  heart. 

Kiss  them  with  a  wild  devotion 
While  hot  tears  of  grief  would  start. 

If  we  knew  the  love-light  beaming 
From  the  eyes  whose  slightest  glance 

Fills  us  with  a  spell-bound  rapture. 
Vast  as  Heaven's  broad  expanse,— 

Would  be  faded  e'er  the  morrow. 

Never  more  to  shine  again. 
We  would  linger  in  their  sunlight, 

We  would  weep  our  tears  like  rain. 

If  we  knew  the  paths  would  sever, 
Which  now  lie  so  close  and  sweet. 

We  would  often  stop  and  linger 
We  would  walk  with  slower  feet. 

If  we  knew  the  joys  we're  tasting 
Would  be  changed  to  bitterest  woe. 

We  would  fill  life's  empty  goblet 
With  their  sweetness  ere  they  go. 

"  Strange  we  never  prize  the  music  " 
Till  the  harp  lies  all  unstrung. 

Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  carols 
By  the  sweetest  songsters  sung. 

Strange  the  sweetest,  fairest  flowerets 
That  we've  found  along  the  way. 

Waft  their  waves  of  richest  perfume 
From  the  regions  of  decay. 

Ah !  too  late  we  scent  the  roses 
That  have  shed  their  uectared  sweet. 

Thick  as  raindrops  on  the  pathway 
We  have  trod  with  hurrying  feet. 

Yes,  too  late,  our  hearts  re-echo 
With  a  throb  of  keenest  pain. 

For  the  flowers  tliat  once  have  blossomed 
Ne'er  for  us  will  again. 
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MAY  PERLEY. 

Born  :  Lempster,  N.  H. 
After  receiving-  lier  education  at  the  Tilden 
Female  Seminary  of  West  Lebanon,  Miss  Per- 
ley  became  a  school  teacher.  Her  poems  have 
received  extensive  publication  in  the  periodi- 


MAY  PERLEY. 


eal  press,  and  she  is  represented  in  The  New 
Hampshire  Poets.  Miss  Perley  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  her  native  place,  where  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 
Child  of  mine  look  all  around  you, 

See  the  brook  runs  at  your  feet. 
Laughing,  playing,  leaping  ever 

On  its  destiny  to  meet. 

With  a  voice  of  wondrous  sweetness 
Singing  through  the  heat  of  day. 

Fearless,  undismayed,  it  glideth 
Though  it  knoweth  not  th^  way. 

Child  of  mine  go  to  the  forest 
Where  the  oak  lifts  up  its  head; 

Grand  in  solemn  strength  itstandeth 
Heeding  not  thy  timid  tread; 

See  its  mighty  arms  outstretching, 
Shield  the  tender  violet  blue. 

Know  you  not  the  great  All-Father 
Spreads  his  sheltering  arms  o'er  you? 


Child  of  mine  look  up  above  you. 

Up  into  the  starry  skies. 
To  those  myriad  worlds  of  glory 

Raise  your  timid  dazzled  eyes ; 

Think  you  of  their  awful  wonder. 
Of  the  race  they  each  must  run. 

On  for  aye,  sometimes  in  darkness, 
'Round  and  'round  the  shming  sun. 

Think  you  of  the  years  that  wait  them. 
Changeless  years  of  night  and  day. 

Think  you  of  the  hand  that  guides  them, 
For  they  cannot  lose  their  way. 

Thus  whatever  may  betide  you. 
There  is  One  that  knoweth  best. 

So  lay  down  your  head  a  moment. 
Know  that  it  is  time  for  rest. 


AFTER  DARK. 
Come  now,  imp  of  night,  with  your  mirror  — 

For  this  is  the  true  witching  hour; 
I'll  look,  if  'tis  only  to  please  you, 

So  come  in  your  magical  power. 

O,  fie!  'tis  unjust,  it  is  cruel 

To  show  me  the  picture  I  shun ! 
The  weakness,  the  folly  and  blindness. 

The  deeds  that  1  wish  were  undone. 

I'll  shut  my  eyes  tight,  little  wizard, 

I'll  stop  my  ears,  close  as  I  can, 
I'll  hide  my  head  under  the  pillow 

Before  I  will  see  it  again. 

Tour  magic  can  show  me  another  — 
Yes  many,  with  skies  bright  and  fair  — 

Each  life  has  one  fertile  oasis. 
And  mine  has  a  bountiful  share. 

The  sound  of  the  bellowing  tempest  — 

The  sweetest  of  music  to  me, 
The  brook,  as  it  laughed  in  its  gladness, 

And  rushed  to  the  wide  rolling  sea. 

The  great  silent  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  vast,  changeless  blue  all  above. 

The  words  that  from  dear  lips  have  fallen. 
The  smiles  on  the  faces  I  love. 

Then,  too,  is  the  mystical  future 

So  full  of  its  untasted  bliss, 
O.  say !  Uttle  wizard,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it, 

'Tis  better  than  this. 

It  must  be,  each  year  brings  the  harvest. 
The  harvest  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

But  wisdom  a  recompense  gives  us. 
Though  blighted  and  worthless  the  grain. 

No  sound  through  the  hush  of  the  darkness 
That  down  to  my  heart  seems  to  sink  — 

'Tis  sweet,  but  'tis  dreadful  to  lie  here 
With  nothing  to  do  but  think. 
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COL.  J.  M.  RICHARDSON. 

Born:  South  Carolina,  March  13,  183L 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  iu  1854  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.,  Mr.  Richardson  engaged  in 
teaching  as  a  profession  in  Perry,  Ga.,  in 
1855;  And  in  the  same  year  he  was  married 
to   Miss    Lavinia  B.   King.    Mr.   Kiehardson 


COL.  JOHN  M.  RICHARDSON. 

served  in  the  confederate  army  and  lost  a  leg 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1864.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Georgia  and  resumed  teaching; 
removed  to  Texas  in  1876,  where  he  also  con- 
tinued teaching.  In  1887  Mr.  Richardson  lost 
his  wife,  who  died  in  Daingerfleld,  Texas, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  1888  Col.  Richard 
son  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
connection  with  his  son.  Col.  Richardson  is 
a  poUshed  scholar,  and  has  written  both 
prose  and  verse  for  the  periodical  press. 
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A  WISHING   WORD. 

Some  groups  of  merry  girls  and  boys, 
With  laugh  and  shout  and  gleeful  noise. 
Were  playing  just  before  my  gate 
As  home  I  came  one  evening  late. 
Please,  Sir,  one  said—  she  held  a  book 
Which  from  her  hand  I  gently  took  — 
Please,  Sir,  write  me  a  wishing  word! 
So  spake  the  winsome  little  bird. 
I  love  Thee,  Lord,  so  great,  so  mild! 
I  love  Thy  choicest  gift,  a  child. 


Of  Him,  O  Child,  be  ever  blest. 
Of  every  rarest  gift  possessed ! 
May  all  thy  life,  as  now,  be  pure ! 
Thy  days,  as  now,  from  care  secure ! 
And  at  its  peaceful  close,  be  thou 
A  child  of  God.  beloved  as  now ! 


PRATER  OF  MART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
"  O  Domine  Deus 
Speravi  in  Tel" 
O  Holy  and  Just  God, 
My  hope  is  in  Thee ! 

0  Jesus,  Thou  Strong  Rod, 

1  lean  upon  Thee! 

My  body  with  chains  bound. 
My  spirit  iu  pains  found. 

None  love  1  but  Thee! 
Knees  bending,  eyes  flending, 
Sighs  blending,  heart  rending. 

Adoring, 

Imploring, 
O  Uberate  me ! 


SOLDIER  SOUTH  TO  SOLDIER  NORTH. 

0  Soldier  North,  of  thee  no  plaint; 
Thou  wast  but  man  —  no  flend,  no  saint, 

1  meet  with  thee  without  constraint. 

And  thou  was  gen'rous,  as  all  know, 

At  Appomattox  to  thy  foe; 

That  meed  thou  hast,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

Thy  duty  didst  thou?    I  did  mine,     . 
Defeat  my  portion,  victory  thine. 
At  thee  nor  fate,  will  I  repine; 

Far  nobler  is  it  to  endure 

What  skill  of  man  can  never  cure; 

Reward,  though  slow,  is  large  and  sure. 

A  soldier's  rage  with  combats  done; 
He  sheathes  his  sword,  peace  is  begun; 
To  help  the  fallen  doth  he  run. 

Not  so  the  laggard,  coward  crew. 
Who,  safe,  the  battle  would  renew. 
The  prostrate  rob,  berate,  pursue. 

Those  jaw-gun  soldiers,  I  despise. 
As,  loaded  down  with  hate  and  lies. 
They'd  strife  renew  in  patriot  guise. 

Begone!  as  clouds  that  dim  the  sun, 
Cut  off  its  light,  embane,  then  run. 
As  conscience  smit,  God's  ej^e  to  shun; 

So  they  would  veil  the  people's  hearts. 
So  they  would  plant  empoisoned  darts. 
So  they  should  flee  to  hellish  parts. 

But  for  the  soldier  whose  brave  heart 
Would  from  defeat  remove  each  smart. 
My  soul  with  love  shall  never  part. 
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A.L.GEPFORD. 

Born:  Niantic,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1865. 

Several  poems  of  merit  have  appenred  from 


GEPi'OKD. 


the  pen  of  Mr.  Gepford.    He  is  still  a  resident 
of  his  native  place. 


LIVING  FOR  A  PURPOSE. 
The  life  we  are  living-  here  below 
Is  only  a  little  span. 

When  compared  with  the  never-ending  flow 
Of  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
We  live  for  a  certain  purpose  here ; 
To  fulfill  a  certain  plan. 

The  path  we  are  treading-  thro'  this  world 

Leads  only  to  the  gate 

Of  a  city  in  the  Heavenly  world; 

We'll  reach  it  soon  or  late; 

And  the  purpose  we  have  lived  out  Eiere 

Will  then  decide  our  fate. 

If  we've  lived  for  self,  and  selfish  ends, 

And  ever  strove  to  gain 

The  world's  applause,  men's  words  of  praise. 

Great  wealth,  or  kingly  fame. 

We  will  never  enter  the  pearly  gate 

If  this  has  been  our  aim. 

If  we've  lived  out  only  the  one  word,  "self," 

If  it  is  the  only  name. 

That  we  have  regarded  in  this  life. 

It  would  surely  be  in  vain 

To  ask  an  entrance  into  Heaven 

On  the  Strength  of  such  n  name. 
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If  we  would  pass  the  gate  of  pearl. 

As  revealed  in  God's  own  word. 

We  must  take  a  standard  high  and  pure, 

Self  must  ever  be  ig-nored;  now 

We  must  live  for  God's  holy  Son, 

For  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas,  thou  day  of   blessed  days    most 

dear, 
Return  and  bring-  thy  joyous  time  of  cheer; 
Return,  remind  us,  lovingly,  of  one 
Who  many  years  ago  to  eartli  did  come, 
Bringing-  good  will  from  God  to  men,  [of  men. 
The  prophet  called  him  Wonderful,  the  Pi'iuce 

Look!  what  means  the  rising-  of  yon  bright 
Outshining  the  sun  at  noon-tide  hour;  [star? 
Traveling  the  sky  toward  ancient  Bethlehem, 
Where  God  had  said  should  rise  the  Prince  of 
The  babe  that  in  that  lowly  manger  lay,  [men. 
The  Savior  of  the  world  was  born  that  day.- 

Christmas,  thou  author  of  our  blessed  hope- 
Hope  of  each  mortal  in  this   wide   world's 

scope. 
Come  back  to  us  and  teach  us  o'er  again 
The  Savior's  lesson  of  Good  will  to  Men ; 
O,  may  we  learn  it  thoroughly  and  well. 
And  may  each  life  the  beauteous  story  tell. 


REV.  SILVANUS  HAY  WARD. 

Born:  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  Dec.  3,  1838. 
After  graduating-  at  Dartmouth  in  1853,  Mr. 
Hay  ward  engaged  in  teaching;  was  precep- 
tor of  several  academies  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  has  been  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  has  filled  the  pulpit  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Globe  Village, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  also  engaged  in  completiug- 
the  history  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  Mr.  Hayward 
has  just  lost  his  wife,  which  was  a  sore  trial. 

FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  AN  ALBUM. 
Ye  who  ope  this  book,  beware ! 
Let  indifference  never  dare 
Stain  the  page  that  now  is  fair. 
This  is  Friendship's  holy  shrine. 
Here  Affection's  tendrils  twine. 
And  from  clusters  of  her  vine 
Love  shall  press  his  golden  wine. 
Freely  quaff  that  sparkling-  flood; 
'Tis  the  heart's  mo^t  precious  blood; 
'Tis  the  only  earthly  good. 
May  you,  with  those  recorded  here. 
Find  its  currents  bright  and  clear, 
Uualloj-ed  witli  bitter  tear. 
And  beyond  these  clouded  skies. 
When  the  eternal  morn  shall  rise, 
Drink  it  Pure  in  Paradise. 
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ELLA  S.  JOHNSON. 

This  lady  is  a  resident  of  Houston,  Texas, 
where  she  is  well  and  favorably  known  by 
her  many  admirers.  She  has  written  poetry 
quite  extensively  for  the  periodical  press,  and 
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is  represented  in  Gems  From  a  Texas  Quarry. 
Her  poems  have  been  highly  praised  by  the 
press,  and  have  been  copied  extensively 
throughout  the  western  states. 
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PERDITA  IN  DEO. 
In  a  dim  and  haunted  forest 
By  a  dark  and  silent  lake. 
Where  the  coral-hued  flamingos 

Come  at  eve  their  thii'st  to  slake; 
Where  the  blue-bird  prinks  its  feathers 
In  the  silence  and  the  dark. 
And  the  vivid  red-bird  flutters 
Through  the  branches  like  a  spark. 

Sleeps  my  child-wife  wee  Perdita, 

Underneath  the  moss  and  ferns. 
With  the  giant  trees  above  her. 

Where  the  wind  at  midnight  yearns. 
In  the  evening,  in  the  dark  night, 

Evermore  my  heart  returns 
To  this  dim  and  mj'stic  forest. 

With  its  mosses  and  its  ferns. 
Hermit-like  I  rove  its  vastness. 

From  the  twilight  till  the  dawn. 
There's  a  new  face  in  the  city  — 

From  the  sky  a  star  is  gone. 


A  DREAM  POEM. 

WHITE  VIOLET. 

Thou  small,  exquisite  flower, 
Dying  on  my  heart. 
Art  thou  of  the  universe 
A  spirit,  or  a  part? 
Thy  fragrance  is  thy  soul,— 
O !  breathe  it  into  mine. 
That  thought  may  be  divine. 
Thy  subtle  odor  thiills 

Me  with  intense  delight; 

The  day  becomes  a  dream, 

A  memory  the  night. 

Thou  hast  entranced  me  quite; 

Thy  sweet  escaping  soul 

Hath  mine  in  its  control. 

Now  far,  now  near,  it  floats. 

The  voice  that  haunts  my  dreams, 

Tender  as  winds  that  stir  — 

At  midnight  lonely  streams; 

AU  wildly,  sadly  sweet; 

So  fond  and  kind,  so  low. 

And  faint  with  happy  woe. 

My  own,  my  own,  it  breathes. 

And  dies  upon  the  air; 

My  pulses  thrill  to  life  — 

Sweet  is  love's  answered  prayer  — 

O!  most  divinelj'  sweet! 

A  spirit  haunts  the  hour, 

Thou  wan,  exquisite  flower. 


THE  WOUNDED  BIRD. 

Upon  the  greenwood  tree  apart 

I  sang  for  thee  my  sweetest  song; 
Thy  arrow  almost  struck  my  heart; 

I  fell  the  withered  leaves  among. 
Why  hast  thou  shot  the  little  bird 

That  sang  its  sweetest  song  to  thee? 
Oh,  when  my  heart  by  love  was  stirred. 

That  love  burst  forth  in  melody. 
My  little  heart  was  full  of  love ; 

God's  sunshine  kept  it  strong  and  warm. 
Oh,  how  couldst  thou  so  cruel  prove? 

I  never  did  thee  any  harm. 
No  more  across  the  bright  blue  sky 

With  bounding  heart  I'll  speed  my  way; 
No  more  my  little  mate  and  I 

Will  watch  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
The  speckled  eggs  within  my  nest  — 

Oh,  long  ere  this  are  cold  —  stone  cold. 
More  painful  grows  my  wounded  breast, 

And  blood  is  on  my  plumes  of  gold. 
Is  that  my  wild  mate's  note  I  hear 

Within  the  leafy  tree  close  by? 
My  cry  it  heard  and  has  flown  near 

Only,  alas!  to  see  me  die. 
Why  hast  thou  shot  tlie  httle  bird 

That  sang  its  sweetest  song  for  thee? 
Oh,  when  my  heart  by  love  was  stirred? 

That  love  burst  into  melody ! 
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MRS.  MARY  B.  LEE. 

Born:  Bellevue,  Mich.,  Feb.  15, 1834. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 

extensively  in  the  local   press.    She  was  mar- 


MRS.  MARY  B.  LEE. 

ried  iu  1868,  and  now   resides  in  Asheville, 

N.  C. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 
The  Golden-Rod,  that  hends  and  sways 
Its  yellow  plumes  by  dusty  ways. 
In  bright  autumnal  beauty  drest, 
A  floral  gem,  it  stands  confessed. 
When  in  the  cool  September  days, 
The  hills  are  wrapt  in  purple  haze, 
I  hail  with  joy  the  Golden-Rod, 
Upspring'ing-  from  the  moist  brown  sod. 
How  oft  in  pensive  mood  I've  trod,     _ 
Sweet  woodland  paths  for  Golden-Rod, 
And  proudly  borne  the  fragrant  load. 
Along-  the  dusty  homeward  road. 
I  noted  well  the  landscape  rare. 
The  whir  of  insects  in  the  air 
The  silent  birds  that  flitted  by. 
The  purple  hills,  the  sunset  sky. 
Along  the  roadside,  here  and  there. 
The  stubble  fields  lay  brown  and  bare 
And  bending  low  above  the  sod 
Were  dying  plumes  of  Golden-Rod. 
And  pausing  oft,  I  gazed  around, 
While  bright  leaves  flutt  ered  to  the  ground 


Till  in  my  heart  each  picture  burned. 
Then  home  my  lagging  footsteps  turned. 
Now  silver  threads  adorn  my  brow. 
And  years  there  are  'twixt  then  and  now. 
Still  flowery  chains  fond  memory  weaves. 
When  'neath  my  feet  are  rustling  leaves. 


MRS.  LYDIA  H.  TILTON. 

Born  :  Tuftonborotjgh,  N.  H.  July  10, 1839. 
This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Abel  Heath,  a  methodist  clergyman.  Since 
her  marriage  in  1866  to  R.  N.  Tilton,  she  has 
resided  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Tilcon  is 
well  known  in  literary  circles,  and  her  poems 
have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  many  of 
the  leading  periodicals. 


THE  KISS  AT  THE  DOOR. 
Nay,  darling,  I  cannot  love  thee 

As  the  morning  we  were  wed; 
Too  fondly  my  heart  is  nurtured 

Too  much  on  love's  manna  fed. 
To  shrink  to  the  old-time  measure. 

Although  I  scarcely  know 
How  love  that  the  years  have  strengthened. 

Pound  so  much  room  to  grow. 
I  know  when  the  whispered  "  Darling," 

First  woke  to  happier  life. 
The  heart  that  since  has  listened 

To  the  added  word  of  wife; 
I  fancied  the  very  angels 

Could  not  have  loved  you  more. 
But  now  a  love  far  greater. 

Shall  kiss  you  at  the  door. 
I  know  you  are  often  weary 

With  business  cares  and  strife. 
But  you  always  bring  home  sunshine 

And  blessings  to  your  wife; 
Each  trial  but  serves  to  strengthen 

The  bond  that  was  strong  before. 
And  I  watch,  as  the  shadows  lengthen. 

To  kiss  you  at  the  door. 
Our  God  is  love,  my  darling. 

He  plants  with  many  flowers 
The  paths  in  which  his  children 

Must  pass  their  earthly  hours; 
Our  path  grows  each  day  brighter. 

With  light  from  the  unseen  shore. 
And  gratefully  I  linger 

To  kiss  you  at  the  door. 
Each  life  has  its  minor  cadence; 

The  sad  with  the  sweet  must  blend; 
And  even  to  heart  communings 

Come  whisperings  of  the  end; 
But,  oh,  if  the  angels  call  me 

First  to  the  shining  shore, 
I  will  watch  and  wait  to  welcome 

A  nd  kiss  you  at  the  door. 
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HARRIET  M.  KIMBALL. 

Born:  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
In  1867  appeared  Hymns,  the  first  published 
work  of  this  lady,  which  at  once  gave  her  a 
reputation.  In  1874  appeared  Swallow  Flights 
of  Song-,  and  five  years  later  appeared  The 
Blessed  Company  of  all  Faithful  People.  Miss 
Kimball  has  always  resided  in  her  native 
town,  where  she  has  become  very  popular. 


THE  CRICKETS. 
Pipe,  little  minstrels  of  the  waning'  year, 

In  gentle  concert  pipe!  [near; 

Pipe  the  warm  noons;  the  mellow   harvest 

The  apples  dropping-  ripe; 

The   tempered  sunshine    and    the   softened 
The  trill  of  lonely  bird;  [shade; 

The  sweet,  sad  hush  on  Nature's  gladness  laid ; 
The  sounds  through  silence  heard ! 

Pipe  tenderly  the  passing  of  the  year; 

The  summer's  brief  reprieve; 
The  dry  husk  rustling  'round  the  yellow  ear; 

The  chill  of  dawn  and  eve ! 

Pipe  the  untroubled  trouble  of  the  year; 

Pipe  low  the  painless  pain; 
Pipe  your  unceasing  melancholy  cheer; 

The  year  is  in  the  wane! 
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LAVINIA  P.  WEEKS. 

Born:  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  3, 1837. 
This  lady  has  received  a  very  good  education 
and  has  always  resided  in  her  native  city. 
Miss  Weeks  is  fully  represented  as  a  poet  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Poets  and  other  works. 

THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 
My  mother  beyond  the  ills  of  time, 

Where  the  crystal  water  flows, 
Hast  thou  found  what  yehad  wished  for  here? 

Hast  thou  found  that  lovely  rose? 
•The  fairest  blossoms  are  blighted  now. 

When  the  stormy  tempest  blows; 
Where  destroying  breezes  never  come  — 

Hast  thou  found  that  changeless  rose? 
Most  deep  are  the  griefs  within  the  heart 

That  the  wounded  spirit  knows! 
Where  sorrow  can  never  enter  there  — 

Hast  thou  found  that  thornless  rose? 
Flowers  are  the  sweetest  offering 

That  our  sympathy  bestows; 
Where  all  is  tenderness,  peace  and  love  — 

Hast  thou  found  that  fragrant  rose? 
In  glorious  realms  of  joy  and  light  — 

In  happy  and  blest  repose. 
Hast  thou  gained  what  is  not  found  on  earth? 

Hast  thou  found  that  peerless  rose? 


BELLE  ITALIE! 
Bright  land  where  the  golden  sunlight  falls 

Upon  earth's  fairest  flowers ! 
And  where  the  cares  of  life  are  lost 

Amid  enchanted  bowers. 
I'd  go  where  the  mighty  victors  sleep  — 

Tne  gifted  and  the  great; 
Who  rest  beneath  those  marble  domes 

In  all  their  regal  state. 
I'd  watch  beside  those  sacred  shrines 

That  guard  the  poets'  dust; 
The  wildest  notes  that  grief  can  know. 

Are  there  forever  hushed ! 
Their  noblest  forms  of  classic  mold 

In  sculptured  beauty  rise! 
What  though  the  heart  is  still  and  cold. 

True  genius  never  dies! 
I'd  worship  in  those  stately  halls, 

Most  solemn  and  sublime. 
With  music  ever  floating  down 

The  corridors  of  time. 
Bright  Italy!    Sweet  home  of  song! 

I  would  be  one  with  thee  — 
Enraptured  with  the  thrilling  notes 

Of  thj'  soft  melodj'. 
Home  where  the  muses  ever  dwell! 

Thy  greenest  laurels  twine 
For  votaries  'neath  thy  sunny  skies. 

At  life's  most  holy  shrine. 
Dear  Italy!    Blest  home  of  love! 

Thou  art  an  Eden  fair ! 
The  noblest  spirits  turn  to  thee 

And  pay  their  homage  there. 

THE  ROSE  OF  DAMASCUS. 
In  distant  eastern  city 

Where  orient  si)lendor  glows, 
By  a  wall  of  massive  granite, 

There  blossomed  a  lovely  rose. 
A  treasure  of  wondrous  beauty. 

Its  delicate  leaves  unrolled: 
Fragrance  of  tropical  regions 

Exhaled  from  its  heart  of  gold. 
Radiant  from  that  fair  climate 

And  brought  far  over  the  sea. 
With  constant  vigilance  guarded 

And  cared  for  most  tenderly. 
A  bright  and  a  beauteous  maiden 

Rejoiced  o'er  the  cherished  prize, 
As  visions  of  happy  triumph 

Were  gleaming  before  her  eyes. 
One  over  whom  life's  strong  tempests 

Had  come  with  a  grief  and  blight. 
Till  its  hopes  and  joys  were  sliadowed 

By  a  dense  and  starless  night ; 
Welcomed  the  peerless  blossom 

Which  the  maiden's  love  bestows. 
Whose  kind  and  noble  mission 

Transformed  to  a  golden  rose. 
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BLANCHE  HERMINE  ADAMS. 

Born:  Vancouver, Wash.,  Oct.  23, 1871. 

Miss  Adams  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Enoch 
Georg-e  Adams,  the  poet,  lecturer,  journalist 
and  soldier,  who  is  fully  represented  elsewhere 
in  this  work.   In  1885  she   removed  with  her 


BLANCHE  HERMINE  ADAMS. 

mother  to  Berwick,  Maine,  and  entered  South 
Berwick  Academy,  where  she  will  soon  gradu- 
ate. Miss  Adams  is  editor-in  chief  of  the  Ber- 
wick Scliolar,  which  is  published  in  connection 
with  the  Academy. 


ARBOR  DAY  POEM. 
O'er  castle  old  where  wealth  untold 

In  years  long  since  gone  by 
Had  held  its  sway  for  many  a  day, 

Which  now  in  ruins  lie. 
The  ivy  green  how  oft  'tis  seen 

By  some  observant  g-uest! 
To  him  the  thought  with  truth  well  fraught 

Comes  with  a  sudden  zest. 
That  wealth  may  flee  on  land  and  sea. 

But  we  may  safely  hold 
Close  to  the  right  with  all  our  might, 

As  ivy  ruins  old. 
Our  ivy  green  that  you  have  seen 

Is  planted  here  to-day. 
Now  may  or  rather  teach 

A  lesson  in  its  way. 
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And  may  our  class  as  time  sliall  pass 

Forever  to  the  right, 
Aye  cling  with  zeal,  and  always  feel 

We  ev'ry  wrong  must  fight. 

When  life  shall  fail  with  ache  and  all. 

And  earthly  hopes  decline. 
Then  let  us  cling  like  ivy  ring. 

To  higher  things  divine. 

Aspire  to  heaven  with  sins  forgiven. 

As  ivy  climbs  the  steeple 
And  heavenward  go  from  things  below. 

Alluring  other  people. 


MT.  HOOD. 
In  the  far  and  glorious  West, 
Rearing  aloft  its  snowy  crest. 
Stands  a  mountain  lone  and  grand 
Like  a  sentinel  at  hand. 
Overlooking  flr  and  pine. 
Overlooking  New  World's  Rhine, 
Lordly  stream  of  Oregon, 
River  poets  boast  upon 
Hood  in  purity  sublime. 
Changeless  still  in  lapse  of  time, 
Show'st  how  great  thy  beauties  are, 
Nothing  can  thy  whiteness  mar. 
'Gainst  the  azure  hemisphere, 
Standest  thou  without  a  peer. 
Hard  thy  summit  is  to  reach. 
As  the  fame  desired  by  each. 
Only  birds  that  strongest  spring 
Brush  thy  summit  with  their  wing. 
Though  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow, 
Thou  remain'st  still  the  same. 
Like  unto  the  spotless  name 
Of  some  great  soul  that  has  fame 
Left  untarnished  still  and  pure, 
Name  that  ever  will  endure. 
Through  the  ages  long  to  come, 
Till  are  all  men  summoned  home. 
Scorn  by  it  is  heeded  not. 
All  mere  trouble  is  forgot. 
Towering  above  the  ills  of  life 
Beneath  it  sinks  all  din  and  strife. 
Thus  thou,  monarch  of  Cascades, 
Where  beneath,  o'er  hills  and  glades. 
Boar  the  streams  and  water  falls. 
Disregarding  banks  and  walls. 

Or  when  on  a  sultry  day. 
Through  dry  forest  fires  play. 
Thou  dost  firm  untainted  stand. 
Luring  with  a  beckoning  hand 
Like  a  saint  in  saintly  robe. 
Grandest  monarch  on  the  globe, 
I  within  thy  shadow  born. 
Hail  thee,  glorious  as  the  morn! 
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JUDGE  J.  A.  KERR. 

This  gentleman  took  the  scientific  course  in 
the  National  normal  school  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
after  which  he  entered  and  went  throug-h  the 

law  (U'i)niiiiieHl  of  ihe   Michigan    University. 


JTTDGE  J.  A.  KERR. 

In  1878  Mr.  Kerr  opened  a  law  oflace  in  Tippe- 
canoe City,  Ohio,  where  he  has  ever  since 
pursued  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  of 
the  county.  The  poems  of  Judge  Kerr  have 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Current  and  the 
leading  periodicals  of  America. 


A  VISION, 
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BIRTH. 

A   white-winged   messenger  from  the  spirit 
land 

Descended  the  abyss  to  the  shores  of  time. 
And  waived  into  being  with  a  mystic  wand, 

A  child  of  dust  with  a  soul  divine. 

LIFE. 

Angels  guarded  the  fair  young  flower 
In  this  world  of  trials,  of  triumphs  and  of 
tears ; 
The  Savior  blessed  in  pleasure's  dream  and 
sorrow's  hour 
Through  the  rallying  mists  of  twenty  years. 

DEATH. 

A  face  and  a  form  and  a  footstep  vanished, 
Nor  is  longer  known  on  this  billowy  sliore. 


Hark!  Tlie  wings  of  a  spirit!  An  angel  shines 
ill  lieaveii. 
Heir,  with  Christ,    of    the    bright  forevei^ 
more. 


A  DECEMBER  DAY. 

Low-drifting  clouds  o'erspread  the  sky; 

The  day  is  dull,  the  landscape  drear: 
On  earth's  fair  bosom  snowtiakes  lie. 

While  trees,  their  snow-clad  branches  rear. 
From  lowering  clouds  the  winter  rain. 

Cheerless,  descends  no  longer,  now; 
To  patter  loud  on  roof  and  pane. 

But  falls  the  danciug  flakes  of  snow. 
The  birds  give  forth  no  notes  of  cheer. 

For  they  have  flown.    The  woods  are  still; 
The  fields  are  shorn,  and  brown,  and  sear; 

Ice-bound  are  river,  brook  and  rill. 
All  nature  seems  grown  gray  with  rime. 

And  long  for  rest  — to  die,  to  sleep; 
Like  man,woos  sweet  rest,  courts  decline. 

And  feels  the  death-chill  oer  her  creep. 
Her  race  seems  short,  and  almost  run : 

Her  knell  is  tolled  by  pattering  hail. 
In  clouds  of  crape  is  clad  the  sun; 

The  wind  gives  forth  a  moaning  wall. 
The  earth  seems  wrapped  in  her  last  sleep  — 

All  nature  robed  in  shrouds  of  snow. 
The  lowering  clouds  in  pity  weep. 

That  she,  like  man,  is  thus  laid  low. 


MRS.  ANNA  D.  ROBINSON. 

Born:  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
This  lady  has  written  a  volume  of  prose  and 
one  of  verse.    She  still  resides  in  her  native 
state  at  Bristol. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

An  old  farm-house  with  meadows  wide. 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side; 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  wreathed  about. 
And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day: — 
II O,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot  tlie  world  to  see. 
How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  be. 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man,  who  'round  the  world  has  been, 
Wlio  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long,— 
"O,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door, 
The  old  green  meadows  could  I  see. 
How  h:ippy,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be! 
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JAMES  M.  KERR. 

For  the  past  decade  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  a  law 
editor  and  writer.  Jones'  Index  of  Legal  Per- 
iodicals g-ives  Mr.  Kerr  credit  with  having- 
wii'teii   iiiiire  articles    for    the  various   hiw 
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JAMES  M.  KERR. 

magazines  of  the  country,  which  were  worthy 
of  preservation,  than  any  living  writer,  ex- 
cept Irving  Brown,  editor  of  the  Albany  Law 
Journal.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Chamberlain  and  Kerr,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
where  he  stands  high  as  an  attorney  and 
journalist. 

THE  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

A  PARODY. 

Tell  us  not  in  idle  jingle, 
"Life  is  but  an  empty  dream," 

For  the  girl  is  dead  that's  single. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
Single-blessedness  a  fib; 

Man  thou  art,  to  man  returneth, 
Has  been  spoken  of  the  rib. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 

But  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  nearer  marriage-day. 

Life  is  long  and  youth  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts  though  light  and  gay. 

Still  like  pleasant  drums  are  beating 
Wedding-marches  all  the  day. 


In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  — 
Be  a  heroine  —  a  wife ! 

Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant; 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead; 

Act  —  act  in  the  living  present. 
Hoping  for  a  spouse  ahead. 

Lives  of  married  folks  remind  us 
We  can  live  our  lives  as  well, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Such  examples  as  will  tell  — 

Such  example  that  another. 
Wasting  time  in  idle  sport, 

A  forlorn,  unmarried  brother 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  and  court. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  on  triumph  set; 

Still  contriving,  still  pursuing. 
And  each  one  a  husband  get. 


JAMES  W.  JOHNSON. 

Born:  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio,  June  21, 1849. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Johnson  was  prominent 
in  public  school  work,  and  is  now  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Saturday  Weekly  Globe 
of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  As  grade  teacher,  high 
school  principal  and  city  superintendent  he 
was  always  popular  and  successful.  He  was 
married  in  1873  to  Delia  Wilson.  The  poems 
of  Mr.    Johnson  have  been  widely  published. 

MY  MOTHER. 
In  a  quaint,  old  prairie  town. 
Where  the  road  goes  winding  down 
'Mid  woodlands  and  rich  farms. 
Where  the  school  o'erlooks  the  hill. 
And  the  folks  two  churches  fill 
Every  Sunday  morning. 
Where  busy  people  work  or  rest, 
And  whatsoever  is,  is  best. 
To  them  there  lives  my  mother. 
Threads  of  gray  are  in  her  hair. 
Flying  years  have  brought  her  care, 
And  oft  times  false  alarms. 
Friends  have  gone  to  other  lands. 
Or  have  crossed  the  golden  sands. 
Some  home  there  adorning. 
Her  own  have  sought  new  homes  afar. 
But  that  old  gate  stands  yet  ajar. 
For  us  where  lives  my  mother. 
O  do  not  "  teach  mc  to  forget" 
Her  life  and  love,  I  cherish  yet, 
Her  goodness  and  her  charms. 
Sin  and  grief  may  thought  dethrone,- 
Fortune  flee  and  friends  disown, 
E'en  my  memory  scorning. 
But  not  she,  whose  love  sublime 
Follows  me  in  every  clime, 
Not  she,  my  angel  mother. 
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HUNTING  FOR  A  MAN. 

In  times  remote,  in  Athens  town. 

So  goes  the  story  handed  down, 
There  lived  a  quaint  and  curious  Greek, 
Most  plainly  clad  and  very  meek. 

His  food  was  coarse,  his  house  a  tuh. 

And  oft  his  best  friend  would  he  snub; 
He  feig-ned  disgust  at  life's  best  joys. 
And  courted  that  which  us  annoys. 

A  cynic  he  in  dirt  content 

To  dwell.  His  speech,  his  thought  he  lent 
To  make  life  doleful,  and  unlike  in  kind. 
What  other  men  delight  to  And, 
In  all  the  earth  around. 

This  snarling  Greek  went  forth  one  day 
In  open  light  on  the  town  highway; 

Yet  in  his  hand  a  light  had  he. 

And  peered  in  faces  cautiously. 
"Diogenes,"  the  mayor  said, 
"What  do  you  seek  with  light  so  red?" 

With  curling  lip  and  aching  brow 

The  old  man  said:  "I  tell  you  now, 
I'm  hunting  for  a  man."  Now  up, 
Now  down  through  all  the  town  with  lighted 
cup 

He  strode  and  hunted  for  a  man. 

Two  thotisand  years  have  come  and  gone. 
And  yet  this  same  strange  deed  is  done. 

A  maiden  bright  with  heart  as  light 
As  the  crisp  clear  air  of  an  autumn  night. 
With  song  and  dance,  and  smile  and  speech 
That  sweetly  blend  some  heart  to  reach, 
Goes  gaily  on  o'er  life's  brief  span, 
And  the  secret  is  she  hunts  a  man. 
And  it  always  has  been  so. 

When  war  rang'  out  its  warning  bell. 

That  summoned  aid  where  hero  fell. 

When  science  sought  to  make  us  free. 

Searching  earth  and  sky  and  sea. 

Yea,  spanning-  far  the  heavens  wide 

To  know  what  in  those  orbs  did  ride : 

When     God's     own  love     moved    human 

thoug-ht 
To  send  salvation  without  blot. 
To  heathen  lauds  beyond  the  sea. 
To  make  those  souls  more  fit  to  be ; 
In  every  work  the  world  hath  done 
Since  man  began  this  race  to  run 
It  always  needed  men. 

In  politics,  in  chtirch,  in  trade. 

In  charities  of  every  shade. 
In  social  life  where  face  to  face 
Men  meet  and  part  in  fittest  grace; 

In  every  field  of  human  life. 

If  joy  or  sadness,  love  or  strife. 
No  matter  what  the  field  has  been. 
No  matter  what  the  world  has  seen. 
It  needed  sterling  men. 


MRS.  MATTIE  M.  MCRRIDE. 

Born  :  New  York,  June  19, 1847. 
This  lady  was  married  in  1866  to  J.C.  McBride, 
and  now  resides  iu  Manchester,  Iowa.    Her 
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MRS.  MATTIE  MITCHELL  M  BRIDE. 

Ocean, Woman's  Standard,  and  the  periodical 
press  generally.  Mrs.  McBride  is  now  engaged 
on  a  novel,  which  she  hopes  soon  to  publish. 
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FADED  ROSEBUDS. 
A  bunch  of  rosebuds  faded  and  sear; 
They  were  gathered  for  m  e  by  hands  so  dear  — 
They  were  gathered  at  morn,  with  dew   on 

them  shining. 
And  sent  in  a  letter  with  love  for  a  lining. 
'Tis  your  eighteenth  birthday,  the  letter  said, 
"And  I  send  you  this  buncli  of  rosebuds  red. 
They  were  gathered  at  morn,  with    dew   on 

them  shining,  [them  twining." 

And  I  send   them    to   you,  my   love  'round 
I  received  them  at  twilight,  so  fresh  and  so 

bright,  [night. 

And  I  wished  I  might  kiss  the  sender  good 
They  were   gathered  at   morn,  with    dew  on 

them  shining. 
And  sent  in  a  letter  with  love  for  a  lining. 
But  now  they  are  withered,  their  fragrance 

has  fled;  [the  dead. 

The  dear  one  who  sent  them  now  sleeps  with 
They  were  gathered  at  morn,   with  dew  on 

them  shining,  [them  twining. 

And  a  dear  mother  sent  them,  her  love  'round 
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MRS.  ANNA  SARGENT  HUNT. 

Born:Frankport,  Me.,  June  13,  1850. 
After  completing-  her  education,  this  lady 
taught  school  until  18T3,  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hunt,  of  Hallowell.  For 
five  years  Mrs.  Hunt  was  corresponding- secre- 
tary of  the  state  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  later  entered 
xipiin  the  duties  of  state  vice-president  of  the 


MRS.  ANNA  SARGENT  HUNT.    " 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  also  serving  as  general  vice-president 
of  that  societj'.  In  1885  Mrs  Hunt  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Home  Mission  Echo,  the 
organ  of  the  Baptist  women  of  New  England, 
which  is  still  published  by  her  at  Augusta, 
Maine.  She  lias  been  a  very  prolific  writer, 
and  her  contributions  of  both  prose  and  verse 
have  appeared  quite  extensively  in  the  leading 
periodcals  of  America. 


ALPINE  CALLS. 
Do  you  know  the  charming  custom, 
Of  the  snow-clad  Switzerland, 
Just  a  simple  ev'ning  habit. 
That  the  people  understand? 
When,  upon  the.se  snowy  summits. 
Gleams  the  sunset's  golden  light. 
When  the  valleys  sit  in  shadow, 
Waiting  for  the  coming  night; 
Then  the  herdsman  who  is  dwelling- 
In  the  highest  home  of  all, 
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Takes  his  Alpine  horn,  and  loudly 
Gives  this  clearly  spoken  call, — 
"Praise-the-Lord-our-God,"  and  listen. 
How  it  cleaves  the  very  air, 
How  it  rouses  all  the  herdsmen. 
Watching  in  the  twilight  there ! 

Quickly  on  their  horns  they  answer. 
O'er  and  o'er  the  words  repeat, 
Eestless  night-winds  catch  the  greeting. 
Bear  it  on  with  wings  so  fleet; 
Till  from  mount  and  cliff  resounding, 
Eings  the  blessed  clarion  call. 
Then  it  dies  away,  and  silence 
Settles  gently  over  all. 

Now  with  heads  uncovered,  kneeling, 
All  the  herdsmen  softly  pray. 
While  the  darkness,  with  its  loantle, 
Hideth  all  the  light  of  day. 
Then,  at  last,  the  highest  dweller 
Calls '»  Good  night,"  and  answer  comes 
Frow  the  rocky  clififs  and  mountains. 
From  the  horns  of  of  Switzer  homes. 

As  those  distant  mountain  shepherds, 
When  the  night  is  coming  down, 
Thank  the  Father  for  the  mercies. 
That  their  pathway  thickly  crown. 
So  should  we  in  humble  rev'rence 
Daily  look  to  Him  above. 
Who,  through  all  the  years,  has  given 
Priceless  tokens  of  His  love. 

Then,  dear-heart,  in  glad  thanksgiving. 
Sound  the  message  far  and  wide,— 
"Praise-the-Lord  our-God,"  and  always 
In  His  love  securely  hide. 
Some  one  waiting-  in  Life's  shadows. 
May  perhaps  your  keynote  hear. 
And,  unheeded  blessing  counting. 
Send  abroad  some  note  of  cheer. 

Like  the  call  from  Alpine  summits. 
Our  "Good-nights"  will  soon  be  heard. 
Friends  with  bated  breath  will  listen 
For  the  parting,  -whispered  word. 
Sometime  in  th'  eternal  dawning. 
When  Earth's  night  has  passed  away. 
Sometime  we  shall  say  ••  Good  morning,' 
In  the  never-ending  day. 


GRANDMA. 

Naught  it  matters  that  around  her. 

Goes  the  world  its  rushing  waj-s. 
With  her  rocking  comes  the  mem'ry 

Of  the  by-gone  happy  days. 
Almost  ninety  years  she  counteth. 

With  their  changing-  hopes  and  fears. 
Beam  her  eyes  with  old-time  brightness. 

Then  arc  dimmed  with  sudden  tears. 
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JAMES  DxWIS. 

Born:  Gloucester, Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1815. 
For  about  five  years  Mr.  Davis  taught  school. 
Afterward  he  engaged  in  building-  schooners 
for  the  fishing  fleet,  and  subsequently  was 
employed  in  clei'ical  business.  He  has  held 
numerous   positions    of   trust,  and   was  ap- 


JAMES  DAVIS. 

pointed  judg-e  of  the  police  court  of  Glou- 
cester in  1863,  which  position  he  bas  ever 
since  beld.  His  poems  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodieal  press,  and  in  1877 
be  published  a  neat  volume  in  verse,  entitled 
Pleasant  Water,  a  song  of  the  sea  and  shore. 
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A  GOLDEN  WEDDING  SONG. 
We  sing  a  golden  wedding  song, 

A  song  that  should  be  sung. 
When  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart 

For  fifty  years  have  clung. 
We  blame  no  single  man  or  maid 

Who  ne'er  a  mate  could  find. 
But  bless  the  happier  lot  of  those 

Whom  Hj"men's  chain  doth  bind. 
O  Love!  that  half  a  hundred  years 

Has  bound  this  worthy  pair. 
And  helped  them  help  each  other  well 

Life's  burdens  all  to  bear! 
An  angel  thou,  sent  from  above, 

On  errand  blest  to  run. 
And  bring  to  souls  their  best  estate 

By  joining-  two  in  one. 


Sweet    Wedded   Love!     Dear   Household 

Forbidding  hearts  to  roam,  [Queen! 

And  rearing  as  earth's  fairest  fane 

The  sanctuary  home ! 
These  two  that  in  tlie  bond  of  bliss 

Thy  golden  chain  has  bound, 
Have  in  the  chosen,  sweet  constraint 

Tlieir  truest  freedom  found. 
Indulgent  Heaven,  with  kindly  care, 

Hath  guarded  well  their  ways, 
And  to  a  happy,  green  old  age 

Hath  lengthened  out  their  days. 
For  that  of  those  He  gave  so  dear 

His  love  has  left  them  one. 
For  that  His  love  the  others  took, 

They  say:  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
And  if  their  hearts  could  have  a  wish 

For  so  much  life  below. 
And  he  who  metes  might  think  it  good 

Such  measure  to  bestow. 
We  would  the  Gracious  Father  pray 

Their  union  to  prolong-. 
Till  other  friends  should  meet  to  sing 

Their  diamond  wedding-  song. 


PLEASANT  WATER. 

EXTRACT. 

Upon  a  gently  rising  ground, 

By  g-rass-g-rown,winding- roadways  reach'd 
That  lead  from  quiet  hamlets  'round. 

Stands   the   dd   fane    where   Bradstreet 
preached 
The  sacred  word,  and  Leonard  now. 

Weekly,  with  Heavenly  manna  feeds 
The  souls  that  at  its  altar  bow. 

Till  hearts  grow  strong-  with  noble  deeds. 
'Tis  a  rude  structure,  g-ray  with  Time, 

Nor  hath  it  shared  of  art  in  aught. 
Save  that  which  makes  all  art  sublime, 

When  outward  forms  express  the  thought 
To  highest  sense  of  duty  leal; 

Built  of  the  fathers'  scanty  store, 
It  shows  that  Heaven  commended  zeal. 

Which  makes  the  less  appear  the  more. 
Above  it  stands  nor  spire,  nor  tower. 

Nor  belfry  with  its  brazen  tongue. 
To  tell  the  villagers  the  hour 

When  prayer  is  made  and  praises  sung; 
No  soft  upholstery  within 

Invites  the  drowsy  head  to  sleep, 
When  plain,  but  solemn  words  would  win 

Their  feet  the  Heavenly  way  to  keep. 
Yet  not  without  a  pleasing  grace. 

And  fitness  reverent  minds  would  use. 
Is  the  arrangement  of  the  place; 

The  neatly  paneled,  square-built  pews. 
The  galleries  stretching  three  sides  "round. 

The  deacons'  seats,  the  pulpit  high,      [ed. 
With  the  quaint  soundiug-board  high  crown- 
Might  not  offend  a  cultured  eye. 
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JOSEPH  PEEPLES  HART. 

Born:  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  May  9, 184T. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Hart  have  been  published 
extensively  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical 
press.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bell, 
and  is  still  a  resident  of  the  place  of  his  nativ- 
ity.    Personnllv  ^Fr.  Hnrt  i-^  a  little  hcldw  the 
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Ju^EPH  PEEPLES  HART. 

average  height,  robust,  with-hair  a  deep  black 
and  gray  eyes.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1872.  As  a  journalist  he  has  had  much  ex- 
perience, having  established  the  Arkadelphia 
News,  and  edited  the  same  prior  to  its  sale 
and  change  of  name  to  the  Herald,  which  is 
still  being  successfully  published. 

THUS  LIVE. 
So  live,  that  when  the  strife 
Of  this  tempestuous  life. 
Like  battle  smoke  has  passed  away  — 
When  bugle  call 
Shall  summon  all 
To  the  God  of  battle's  reveille.— 
Thou  go  not  hence  undone 
As  some  dastard  —  craven  one 
Who,  when  the  shock  of  battle  came 
Of  standing  firm,  instead, 
Recoiled,  ignobly  fled 
With  infamy  covered,  and  shame! 
But  go  thou  then  with  tread 
Of  lofty  heart  and  head, 
All  full  of  expectation. 


As  one  who  inly  knows. 
He  to  the  general  goes 
To  reap  a  decoration. 


THE  STAR  OF  MASONRY. 
When  first  the  gloomy  monarch.  Night, 

Put  on  his  crown  of  sparkling  light. 
Before  "  the  star  of  Bethlehem" 

Enriched  his  lustrous  diadem. 
Which  jewel  flashed  most  brilliantly! 

It  was  the  star  of  Masonry ! 
What  gem  then  sent  its  fiery  ray 

To  lighten  up  the  dark  highway 
That  leads  from  earth  to  Heaven? 

What  gem  was  then  in  mercy  given 
To  shine  on  till  eternity? 

It  was  the  star  of  Masonry ! 
Whilst  groping  on  in  night  profound. 

In  selfish  folly's  irksome  round, 
What  beacon  did  I  seek  and  find, 

That  ever  after  called  to  mind 
Its  grandeur  and  sublimity? 

It  was  the  star  of  Masonrj^! 
What  sought  I  when  departed  day 

Before  me  left  a  rugged  way: 
And  when  my  heart  did  quake  with  fear; 

And  when  the  scythe   of  Death   flashed 
near; 
And  when  I  called  on  Deity? 

It  was  the  star  of  Masonry ! 
What  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 

Have  been  the  good  man's  mighty  sun. 
Dispensing  in  his  pathway  light 

That  showed  him  how  to  walk  aright. 
And  live  in  peace  and  harmony? 

It  was  the  star  of  ISfasonry ! 
As  it  has  beamed  from  Time's  gray  morn. 

On  all  the  nations  yet  unborn. 
What  is  it  than  shall  ceaseless  shine. 

And  shed  on  these  its  light  divine. 
Until  appears  eternity? 

The  star,  the  star  of  Masonry ! 


ALL  HAIL  TO  THE  FLAG. 

In  great  Columbia's  name 

Thou  flag  of  deathless  fame  — 

Ensign  of  liberty. 

And  of  the  valiant  free. 

All  hail,  all  hail  to  thee! 

The  red,  the  white  and  blue,— 

These  blended  and  there  grew 

On  clouded  horizon. 

At  rising  of  his  sun. 

Freedom's  bow,  brightest  one! 

On  this  our  own  "  new  world" 

To  breezes  first  unf  url'd  — 

Cynosure  of  all  eyes  — 

That  banner  flaunts  and  flies, 

A  mistress  in  all  skies! 
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Mag  of  our  Washington  — 
And  of  our  Jeftersou  — 
Flag  that  our  fathers  gave: 
Eternal  may  it  wave 
O'er  earth's  last  tyrant's  grave. 
Lord  hear  our  fervid  prayer! 
Oh,  may  our  flag  in  air 
Float  till  its  home  shall  he 
In  ev'ry  land  and  sea! 
Sweet  flag,  all  hail  to  thee! 


JOHN  WESLEY  EVANS. 

Born  :  England,  May  8, 1848. 
Emigrating  to  America  in  1880  Mr.  Evans 
has  since  lived  in  many  of  the  states,  and  fin- 
ally in  1874  settled  down  in  Lonaconmg,  Md. 

1 


JOHN  WESLEY  EVANS. 

Since  1879  he  has  contributed  both  prose  and 
verse  to  local  and  national  papers,  which 
have  been  well  received.  He  was  married  in 
1874  to  Miss  M.  A.  Johnson,  and  now  follows 
the  occupation  of  an  agent. 
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TIME. 
As  fond  remembrances  fade. 

Keeping  pace  with  Time, 
So  will  the  cloudy  shade 

Hover  o'er  each  sunny  clime. 
Tears  may  swiftly  pass  away. 

And  cherished  hope  forgot. 


Erasing  many  a  happy  day 
Which  is  now  remembered  not. 

By  some  of  our  kindred  dear. 
Who  perchance  have  gpne  before. 

Leaving  us  in  dread  and  fear. 
As  their  forms  are  now  no  more. 

Then  memory  sweet  forget  me  not. 
Or  cast  thy  mantle  o'er  my  face. 

And  many  fond  remembrance  blot, 
Wandering  from  place  to  place. 

The  darkest  day  may  yet  unfurl 

A  banner  of  true  light. 
And  not  a  sad  remembrance  hurl 

As  fond  Time  makes  its  flight. 


LIFE. 

Life  is  but  a  season 

Fading  with  the  Time, 
Losing  all  its  reason 

In  every  land  and  clime. 

Could  we  grasp  it  longer, 
Or  stay  its  onward  march, 

Ambition  would  be  stronger 
To  soothe  the  lips  of  parch. 

Its  well  that  life's  limited 
By  one  who  wields  a  power. 

As  rich  and  poor  are  benefited 
In  many  a  trying  hour. 

Then  raise  your  hands  heavenward. 
And  let  your  voice  exclaim : 

May  God  continue  onward 
His  present  course  to  aim. 


A  FASTIDIOUS  SWELL. 
The  other  day  I  chanced  to  meet 

A  feminine  of  slender  form; 
Whilst  gazing  at  her  tiny  feet 

She  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  scorn. 

Why  should  the  fair  sex  man  disdain. 
When  a  helpmate  he  shall  be. 

In  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
In  sorrow  or  in  glee. 

I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  hence 
When  nothing  in  your  mind  will  be. 

But  courtesy  and  common  sense. 
Instead  of  pride  and  vanity. 

And  now,  young  girl,  take  my  advice: 
Let  politeness  be  your  aim. 

Let  not  harsh  words  or  vice 
Disturb  your  feeble  brain. 
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MRS.  JULIA  A.  A.WOOD. 

Born:  New  London,  N.  H. 
In  1849  this  lad.y  was  married  to  William  Wood, 
a  lawyer  and  journalist.  Two  years  later  she 
removed  to  Sauk  Rapids,  Mian.,  where  Mr. 
Wood  v/as  appointed  U.  S.  receiver  of  public 
monf\s.     Hit  Iiii'-IkiikI  ;ilsi ,    lion>  I'Stahli^lu'i"! 


the  Sauk  Rapids  New  Era,  the  literary  depart- 
ment ot  which  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Wood.  This 
writer  is  the  author  of  several  books.  The 
Heart  of  Myrrha  Lake,  Brown  House  of  Duf- 
fleld.  Story  of  Annette  and  Basil,  and  Beatrice. 
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TWO  NIGHTS  IN  AUGUST. 

The  night  is  dark  and  full  of  storms. 
Near  thunders  roll  most  deep  and  loud. 
Fierce  lig-htnings  leap  from  cloud  to  ctoud 

Displaying-  strangre  and  weirdly  forms. 

My  soul  is  full  of  wild  unrest; 
True  memory  a  gate  doth  ope, 
Revealing  down  a  shaded  slope, 

A  scene  that  in  my  life  is  prest. 

I  had  a  noble,  fair-haired  boy; 
Like  every  flrst-born  did  he  grow, 
The  dearest  idol  earth  can  know, 

A  constant,  precious,  untold  joy. 

When  darkened  o'er  the  Heavens  high. 
With  tliunder-clouds  all  dark  and  stern. 
And  vivid  lightniiig:  'gan  to  burn 

Its  imagery  in  the  frightened  sky: 


When  all  our  smiles  with  fear  were  laid, 
And  whispers  took  of  words  the  place, — 
He  lifted  up  his  fair  young-  face. 

And  said,  "O,  Willie's  not  afraid." 

Four  years  ago,  this  sad,  sad  night. 
The  storm  raged  fierce  and  wild. 
Within  mj'  heart  more  fierce  and  wild, 

A  bitterer  storm  put  out  the  light. 

My  boy  was  stricken  in  an  hour; 
Convulsed  with  torture  was  his  brain : 
Our  prayers,  our  tears,  all,  all  were  vain  — 

Death  claimed  my  blossoming  fiower. 

The  thunder  o'er  us  solemn  stole  — 
I  knelt  beside  his  cold,  white  form. 
And  thought  how  never  had  the  storm 

Brought  terror  to  his  dauntless  soul. 

And  that  as  his  dear  feet  should  near 

The  fearful  waves  of  death's  dark  river. 

His  sweetest  lips  should  know  no  quiver. 

As  said  he,  "  Willie  doth  not  fear." 

Nor  would  he  journey  far  alone. 
But,  loving-,  clasp  the  Savior's  hand. 
Till  his  pure  soul  should  spotless  stand. 

And  calm,  before  the  great  white  Throne. 

Thus  Peace  stole  to  me  in  that  hour; 
But  O,  how  oft,  how  oft  since  then. 
In  doubt  and  agony  and  pain, 

I  miss  and  mourn  my  perished  fiower. 

O,  thou  whoread'st  these  lines  of  mine. 
Forgive  the  tears  that  in  them  melt ; 
Perhaps  it  has  been  thine  to  have  knelt 

Before  some  broken,  earthly  shrine; 

To  have  wept  thine  idol  lying  low; 
O  let  us  gather  Hope  and  Faith, 
That  shall  be  stronger  even  than  Death, 

Triumphant  over  every  woe. 

BABY   MAY. 

My  daughter  one  —  my  baby  May! 
What  shall  I  say  this  natal  day 
Unto  my  darling  Baby  May? 
With  thoughts  of  thee  I  seem  to  see 
As  yesterday  dear  baby  May, 
A  little  girl;  a  golden  curl. 
Doth  shade  a  face  whose  sunny  grace 
Is  fair  to  see  and  sweet  to  me. 
And  beautiful  as  aught  can  be. 
Her  eye  is  blue,  her  smile  is  sweet. 
Her  mouth  a  rosebud  fresh  with  dew. 
And  O,  the  music  of  her  feetl 
The  little  Elf,  she  keeps  herself 
Within  my  way,  fair  baby  May, 
A  cheery  sunbeam  all  the  day. 
Thus  doth  it  seem  — ah  me  — I  dream  I 
'Tis  many  a  day  since  baby  May 
A  sunbeam  brightened  all  my  way. 
A  woman  now,  of  thoughtful  brow. 
In  form  a  queen,  in  face  serene. 
Somebody's  wife,  ah,  let  me  dream  I 
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ESTHER  WALDEN  BARNES. 

Born:  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Ludwig-  Baarnhiem,  horn  in  Sweden,  came  to 
America  in  1800.  The  mother  of  Miss  Barnes 
was  of  remote  English  descent.  Both  the 
prose  and  verse  of  this  lady  have  appeared 


ESTHER    WALDEN    li  \  l;  .M'..-~. 

quite  extensively  in  the  periodical  press,  and 
many  volumes  for  the  young-  have  appeared 
from  her  pen.  Miss  Barnes  has  received  full 
representation  in  The  Female  Prose  Writers 
of  America,  the  New  Hampshire  Poets,  and 
numerous  other  standard  works.  Miss  Barnes 
is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  city. 


TRINITY  CHURCH  BELLS. 
To  prayer,  to  prayer!  not  the  Muezzin's  tone, 
Nor  Mecca's  prophet,  calls  us  to  the  fane; 
But  church  bells,  with  their  music  sweet, 
Break  on  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air. 
And  with  a  voice  of  love,  calls  us  to  prayer, 
to  prayer ! 

To  prayer,' to  prayer!  shall  we  not  heed  the 

call 
That  bids  us  come,  with  our  o'er-burdened 

hearts, 
And  lay  them  humbly,  at  our  Savior's  feet; 
Ang-els  are  calling  —  Spirits  from  on  high. 
Bid  us  come  worship  now,  the  present  Deity. 
To  prayer,  to  prayer !  It  is  the  bugle  call. 
That  bids  the  christian  warrior  to  the  field; 
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To  buckle  now,  his  armor  quickly  on. 
And  haste  to  gain  the  deathless  laurel  crown. 
Before  the  day  be  spent,    and    night  come 
darkly  down. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer!  In  sweet  and  soothing- 
tones. 
It  breathes  to  fallen  and  to  erring-  man. 
Forgiveness  for  the  past;  and  future  hope, 
Let  us  obey :  and  to  our  Mecca  bear 
Our  wandering-  steps.    Again  it  calls,  to  pray- 
er, to  prayer ! 


THE  SEA  SHELL. 
O,  there  is  music  at  my  heart. 
If  thou  wilt  bend  thine  ear. 
And  listen  to  the  plaintive  sound 

That  is  to  me,  so  dear. 
'Tis  the  echo  of  my  mother's  voice. 

And  I  bore  it  thence  with  me. 
When  they  tore  me  from  her  heaving  breast. 
The  bosom  of  the  sea. 

Now,  ye  may  bear  me  wheresoe'er 

Your  wandering  steps  maj-  roam; 
But  the  music  of  my  mother's  voice, 

Shall  tell  me  of  my  home; 
Ye  may  bear  me  o'er  the  mountain  peak. 

Ye  may  bear  me  where  you  will; 
But  ye  cannot  tear  it  from  my  heart, 

'Twill  be  my  music  still. 

Ye  may  not  bid  it  die  away 

Upon  the  passing  breeze; 
For  'tis  treasured  like  the  river's  pearls: 

Ay,  dearer  far,  than  these! 
Within  the  heart  which  ye  must  break. 

E'er  the  sound  will  cease  to  be, 
Of  my  mother's  voice,  the  ocean's  voice. 

The  murmur  of  the  sea. 


MEMORY. 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  that  sweet 

spell. 
Which  bears  us  back  to  early  dreams  again. 
Which  touches  one  bright  link,  and  lo,  un- 
folds, 
In  lengthening  light,  the  whole   of  memory's 

chain! 
Once    more    we    stand    beside    the   narrow 

stream, 
Reflecting  back  our  childhood's  little  world; 
We  cull  the  flowers  that  on  its  margin  grew. 
We  play  with  ripples  by  the  light  wind  curl- 
ed. 
Once  more  upon  the  bosom  that  we  loved. 
Repose  the  brows  by  childhoods  griefs  op- 
pressed; 
We  grasp  the  hands  that  led  our  tiny  feet. 
We  kiss  the  lips  endeared,  that  sung  us  to  our 
rest. 
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MRS.  MYRA  DOUGLAS. 

Born:  Adrian,  Mich.,  1844. 
Her  father  was  a  physician,  of  English  and 
Scotch  parentag'e ;  her  mother  of  French  ex- 
traction. Mrs.  Douglas  married  early  in  life 
to  soon  wear  the  weeds  of  widowhood.  She 
has  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  inherits  her 
moiher's  talents.  Mrs.  Douglas  has  been  a 
writer  since  childhood,  hut  only  of  late  j-cars 


MRS.  MYRA  DOUGLAS. 

have  her  stories  and  muses  been  before  the 
public.  She  has  contributed  to  many  of  our 
best  periodicals,  among-  them  Waverly  and 
Ballou,  of  Boston,  Baltimorean,  Colman's  Ru- 
ral World,  etc.,  and  has  been  a  contributor  for 
j'ears  to  the  St.  Louis  Critic,  a  weekly  paper 
of  her  own  city.  She  has  received  letters  of 
congratulation  from  some  of  our  most  eminent 
people.  Mrs.  ex-President  Cleveland,Mrs.  John 
A.  Logan,  Mrs.  Hendricks;  also  Gen.  G.  I. 
Beauregard  has  wiitten  her  words  of  praise 
and  thanks  for  some  of  her  Poems  of  the 
South.  She  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  success  in  her  chosen  career,  and  bids  fair 
to  win  a  place  among  "  the  few  immortal 
names  that  were  not  born  to  die."  Mrs. 
Douglas  prefers  to  use  her  maiden  name  in 
her  work,  and  all  her  contributions  bear  the 
same  signature. 
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SHE  WORKS  FOR  A  LIVING. 

She  works  for  a  living,  is  none  of  your  ilk. 
In  calico  dressed,  while  your  gowns  are  of  silk. 


And  tho'  blessed  with  rare  beauty  of  form 

and  of  face, 
She  must  e'er  in  humilitj' keep  her  own  place. 
A  child  of  the  people,  to  work  and  to  bear. 
Her  lot  is  to  labor,  her  dower  is  care. 

What  tho'  her  fair  face  is  a  heritage  grand. 
Her  form  full  of  grace  as  the  best  of  our  land? 
Her  hands  small  and  slender,  tho'  fated  to 

work. 
With  a  heart  strong,  tho'  tender,  no  duty  to 

shirk. 
Her  dower  is  poverty,  one  of  the  poor. 
Her  aim  is  to  keep  the  grim  wolf  from  the 

door. 
A  mother,  with  sisters  so  small  and  so  dear. 
Have  lived  thro'  her  earnings  for  more  than 

a  year; 
Her  father,  who,  once  their  protector  and 

pride, 
Thro'  fortune's  cold  frowns,  broken-hearted 

he  died. 
And  left  there  behind  him  so  helpless  and 

lone. 
The  ones  he  so  loved  in  adversity  thrown. 
'Twas  then  that  the  daughter,  the  eldest  in 

years. 
So  bravely  put  by  all  the  bitterest  tears. 
And  sought  for  employment  to  purchase  the 

bread 
To  keep   from   starvation  the  loved  of  the 

dead. 
To  be  to  her  family  ever  a  staff. 
And  the  bitter  of  life  all  so  willingly  quaff. 

She  goes  to  her  labors  with  love  in  her  heart. 
Her  work  has  been  blest,  and  they  ne'er  had 

to  part; 
In  a  dear  cosy  home,  tho'  both  humble  and 

small. 
Where  they  all  live  together,  no  evils  befall. 
Where  the  wings  of  fond  mother-love  ever 

abide. 
And  the  hand  of  a  sister  doth  kindly  provide. 

And  she  in  her  calico,  humble  and  poor. 

With  her  struggle  with  Fate,  with  the  wolf  at 
her  door. 

Is  fairer  to  me,  with  her  pale,  thoughtful 
face. 

Than  the  maidens  of  wealth  with  their  fash- 
ionable grace. 

For  a  beauty  of  soul  more  than  mortal  doth 
shine 

On  her  face  from  high  Heaven,  so  soulful, 
divine. 


EXTRACT. 
I  gaze  upon  this  clover. 

And  thro"  the  past  I  roam. 
Thro'  long,  lone  years  of  changes. 

Back  to  mv  childhood's  home. 
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THE  LAND  OF  "MAYBE  SO." 
Oh!  the  beautiful  land  of  "  May  be  so," 
Where  flowers  of  sweetest  perfume  g-row, 
Beneath  the  bluest  of  summer  skies 
A  country  rare,  to  glad  our  eyes. 
We  roam  the  realms  of  ethery  air 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earthly  care, 
Where  Fate  her  smiles  on  us  bestow  — 
In  the  beautiful  land  of  "  May  be  so." 
We  wander  thro'  that  lovely  land. 
With  "  best  beloved  "—  aye  —  hand  in  hand. 
We  find  a  little  cottage  home. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Heaven's  dome. 
We  fold  our  wings  and  build  a  nest. 
Where  mutual  love  shall  ever  rest, 
Ah !  what  delight  the  heart  may  know 
In  blissful  realms  of  "  May  be  so." 
All  sorrows  there  have  passed  away. 
The  sun  shines  out  with  gladdening  ray. 
The  air  is  balmy  —  odorous  —  sweet, 
Our  hearts  so  full  of  joy  complete, 
We  raise  our  eyes  in  prayer  to  Heav'n, 
For  restful  peace  to  bosom  g-iven. 
While  soothing  zephyrs  softly  blow 
The  Lotus  gales  of  "  May  be  so." 
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DUAL  LIFE. 
'Tis  said  we  live  a  double  life. 
In  beams  of  joy  or  hours  of  strife, 
Iq  moments  gay  or  sorrows  rife. 

That  make  our  lot. 
That  waking  hours  we  know  are  one, 
In  which  our  honors  all  are  won. 
And  noble  acts  and  deeds  are  done. 

As  our  allot. 
The  other  is  the  land  of  dreams. 
Where  all  is  weird,  though  truth  it  seems, 
Where  oft  we  float  o'er  silvery  streams, 

So  happy  we. 
Where  every  cloud  has  passed  away. 
And  all  is  bright  as  gladsome  daj% 
And  flowers  bloom  beside  our  way, 

So  joyously. 
Sometimes  we  know  deep  sorrow  there. 
The  troubles  dire,  the  load  of  care, 
That  portioned  as  our  earthl3'  share. 

Doth  spirit  grieve. 
But  then  comes  to  us,  it  doth  seem. 
The  happy  thought,  "'Tis  but  a  dream," 
And  light  doth  in  the  bosom  beam. 

And  joy  receive. 
The  friends  we  loved  g-one  o'er  the  stream, 
We  find  them  in  that  "  Land  of  Dream," 
And  greet  them  warm,  by  love  supreme. 

With  outstretched  hand. 
Their  eyes  are  beaming-,  bright  as  stars. 
We  leap  the  golden,  shining  bars. 
While  nothing-  our  fond  rapture  mars 

On  shining  strand. 


There  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
The  child  moi-e  dear  than  even  life. 
Ah  me!  their  loss  what  anguish  rife. 

The  heart  opprest. 
But  all  together,  there  we  meet 
The  ones  we  loved,  with  joy  replete. 
Their  faces  smiling-,  do  we  greet. 

In  home  of  rest. 
So  if  our  waking-  hours  are  sad. 
Our  slumbers  may  be  bright  and  glad. 
Our  aching  heart  in  peace  be  clad. 

E'en  for  a  time. 
Awhile  forgot  our  woeful  loss, 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  heavy  cross. 
The  spirit  all  so  tempest  tossed. 

In  sleep  sublime. 
Oh,  slumber,  sweet  to  weary  soul. 
Whose  spirit  yearns  beyond  control. 
To  fly  unto  the  heavenly  goal, 

And  vanished  friends  — 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  soothing-  power. 
For  dreams  that  soothe  as  Lotus  flower. 
For  years  of  bliss  within  the  hour. 

That  slumber  lends. 


KISMET  — FATE. 

E'en  at  our  birth  exists  a  mighty  power, 
Tliat  rules  our  life  as  with  a  sceptre  grand. 
No  will  of  ours  can  stay  his  stern  command. 
Nor  change  one  jot  decrees  of  day  or  hour, 
That  mark  for  us  the  limit  of  our  breath. 
And  tells  the  time   thj^   summons  comes,  O 
death. 

We  may  forget  his  eye  is  ever  stern ; 
Unyielding,  firm,  his  mandates  e'er  remain; 
No  softening-  pity  harbor  can  obtain,     [burn. 
While  life  and  all  its  pleasures  through  us 
We  may  forget,  but  ever  close  and  near 
That  power  exists,  so  cold,  so  dark  and  drear. 
At  times  the  sun  may  shine  upon  his  face, 
And  walie  a  light  of  splendor  aud  of  joy. 
While  happiness  a  time  our  hours  employ. 
That  darker  days  and  sorrows  maj-  efface. 
But  ah!  as  stern  as  e'er  he  was  before. 
That  power  remains  till  life  for  us  is  o'er. 
What  though  we  kneel,  and   lifting  hands  to 

Heaven, 
Do  plead  in  prayer  for  mercies  for  our  soul. 
And  helping-  hands  to  lead  us  to  the  goal. 
Where  peace  awaits  the   hearts    by   sorrow 

riven. 
Yet  adamantine  doth  that  power  remain. 
As  firm  and  cold,  unpitying  all  our  pain. 
O  Power  great !  unheeding  all  our  will. 
Who  rules  the  world  with  cold,  unfeeling- rod. 
Thou  cold  vicegerent  of  a  pardoning  God, 
Our  hearts  with  calm  submission  wilt  thou  fill. 
Till  at  the  last  life's  wearied  race  is  run. 
The  heart  exclaims  in  peace.  Thy  will  be  done. 
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REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  ADAMS. 

Born  :  May  23,  1833. 

This  gentleman  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
presidents  of  that  name.  In  1858  he  joined 
the  New  Hampshire  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  and  lias  liold  pastorates  in  Rye, 
Derby,  Sn.  rsi-\\iii;n'kct,  Xo.  Salem,  E.  Canaan, 
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REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  ADAMS. 


Winchester,  Gt.  Falls— High  St.,  Tilton,  New- 
port, Exeter,  Keene,  and  in  1889  he  tooli  a 
year's  rest  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where  he  is  still 
located.  For  several  years  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams 
has  been  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Con- 
ference Seminary  and  Female  College. 
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OUR  BABY. 
Though  babies  count  up  by  the  million-; 

And  all  of  them  fit  for  the  show. 
Yet  ours  beats  the  sum  total  billion. 

Because  she  is  our  baby,  you  know. 
Her  ringlets!  O,  tlieir  like  never  can  be, 

They  all  of  them  curl  just  so; 
You  ought  not  to  smile  at  my  fancy, 

Because  she's  our  baby,  you  know. 
Her  complexion  out-rivals  the  fairest; 

The  cheeks  have  an  angelic  glow; 
The  dimples  that  fleck  them  the  rarest, 

Because  she's  our  baby,  you  know. 
Transeendant  expression  and  lustre. 

And  clear  as  the  waters  that  flow. 


Are  the  eyes  with  which  heaven  hath  blessed 
her. 
Because  she's  our  baby,  you  know. 

Her  lips  are  like  lilacs  in  blossom, 
And  the  nectar  with  which  they  o'erflow 

Is  sweeter  than  hive-stores  in  autumn. 
Because  she's  our  bab3',  you  know. 

Her  laughter  is  seraph-like  music 

Wafted  through  the  dear  home  here  below, 
And  her  sayings  more  sage  than  the  Delphic, 

Because  she's  our  baby,  you  know. 

She's  a  darling,  a  picture,  a  pet, 
A  cherub  from  the  crown  to  the  toe; 

She  has  ne'er  found  her  equal  as  yet, 
Because  she's  our  baby,  you  know. 


DEDICATION   OF  HEDDING  CHAUTAU- 
QUA HALL. 

Chautauqua  hall!  The  People's  College, 
Now  offers  to  the  million  knowledge. 
True  Science,  joined  with  classic  lore. 
For  all  doth  open  wide  the  door. 
Chautauqua  hall,  all  hail  to  thee, 
The  plebeian's  university. 
Where  maid  and  matron,  son  and  sire, 
A  broader  culture  may  acquire ! 

To-day  we  enter  and  possess 

This  Temple  in  the  wilderness. 

Now  with  the  sainted  Hedding's  name. 

We  humblj',  solemly  proclaim 

That  it  is  herewith  blest,  baptized; 

And  thus  may  it  be  recognized. 

Translated  and  regenerate. 
This  building  we  now  dedicate 
To  God,  for  worship  and  for  praise  — 
To  man,  that  he  may  learn  God's  ways  — 
To  science,  as  by  God  revealed  — 
To  nature,  now  a  book  unsealed  — 
To  preaching  of  the  sacred  Word  — 
To  teaching  what  may  be  inferred 
From  all  the  Great  Revealer  writes. 
Or  by  his  Spirit's  voice  indites. 

And  may  this  good  work  so  prevail 
That  its  good  fruit  shall  never  fail! 
'Tis  not  too  much  to  hope  and  pray 
That,  when  we  all  have  passed  away. 
Our  children's  children  liere  shall  crown 
This  alma  mater  as  their  own. 

From  henceforth  this  shall  be  a  shrine  — 

A  Mecca,  hallowed  and  divine  — 

A  fount  of  light,  and  life,  and  love  — 

A  helper  to  the  heaven  above, 

God  bless  this  place,  this  work,  this  day: 

So  mote  it  be,  let  all  now  say ! 
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DEDICATION    3nd  N.  H.  KEG'T,  GETTYS- 
BURG MONUMENT. 
Te  martyred  braves,  in  whom  the  flame 

Of  fervent  patriotism  glowed ; 
Who  to  avert  your  Nation's  shame 

Sincerity  by  valor  showed, 

If  it  is  given  you  to  see 

What  here  transpired,  if  from 
The  hills  of  immortality, 

To  join  our  ranks,  once  more  you've  come  ; 

As  guests  unseen,  but  ne'er  forgot. 

Chief  honors  we  accord  to  you ; 
And  bid  you  welcome  to  this  spot, 

To  join  in  mem'ry's  grand  review. 

If  still  a  comrade's  mundane  voice 

May  vibrate  on  the  spirit's  ear, 
Te  host  invisible  rejoice. 

The  cause  you  died  for  triumphed  here. 

The  Nation's  verdict  is  "  Well  done !" 
The  Union,  Treason  sought  to  sever, 

Binds  sixty  millions  into  one. 
And  one  they  shall  remain  forever. 

Tour  grateful  country  watches  o'er 
Tour  mold'ring  forms  which  round  us  lie. 

And  bids  each  patriot  adore 
The  names  that  were  not  born  to  die. 

Among  New  Hampshire's  rugged  hills. 
The  old  and  young  your  deeds  rehearse ; 

Tour  memory  like  dew  distills, 
And  poets  praise  you  in  their  verse. 

In  our  enduring  granite,  we 
Have  symbolized  your  worthy  fame ; 

And  we  shall  teach  posterity 
To  honor  you  the  same. 

A  part  of  the  old  Granite  State, 

We  bring  this  day  and  rear  to  you ; 
This  comely  shaft  we  dedicate 

To  those  who  died  so  brave  and  true. 
Long  as  this  monument  shall  stand, 

And  cold  and  heat  and  storm  defy; 
May  it  tell  where  your  honored  band, 

The  heroes  of  the  Second  lie. 
And  now  ye  braves,  once  more  adieu! 

Sleep  on,  ye  torn  and  weary  ones; 
We'll  meet  you  at  the  grand  review; 

Sleep  on,  New  Hampshire's  honored  sons. 
Te  sun,  watch  o'er  them  day  by  day: 

Keep  guard  ye  moon  and  stars  by  night: 
Te  breath  of  morn  and  even  play 

Sweet  requiems,  where  they  won  the  fight. 
Not  for  j'ourselves,  ye  lived  and  died; 

Devotion  so  unselfish  still 
Inspires  us  with  a  patriot's  pride, 

Our  own  great  mission  to  fulfill. 
Once  more,  O  Gettysburg,  to  thee 

We  bid  a  long  and  sad  adieu; 


Thou  wast  our  great  Thermopyle  — 
Thou  wast  our  bloody  Waterloo. 

We  sigh  o'er  what  thy  victory  cost; 

But  since  the  oblation  was  to  be; 
We  count  the  life  and  treasure  lost. 

As  naught  to  Union,  Liberty. 

Adieu  then  Gettysburg  again ! 

To  all  these  scenes  which  we  review- 
This  sacred  hill,  where  lies  the  slain. 

Sublime,  historic  field,  adieu. 


MEMORIAL  DAT. 

'Tis  well  to  close  the  marts  of  trade. 
To  hush  the  din  of  bands  and  wheels; 

In  mournful  columns  to  parade. 
And  speak  the  loss  the  nation  fells. 

Let  the  drum  again  be  muffled. 
And  once  more  the  dirge  be  chanted; 

For  in  that  long  sleep  unruffled. 
Lie  the  loved  and  the  lamented. 

Clothe  the  flag  with  funeral  emblems. 
Toll  the  church  bell  softly,  slowly, 

Sweetly  sing  the  solemn  anthems, 
Bend  before  your  maker  holy. 

Daily  o'er  their  quiet  pillows, 

May  be  heard  the  breezes  sighing : 
Morn  and  eve  the  dewy  willows. 

Wet  the  sod  where  they  are  lying. 
O'er  each  unknown  grave  in  glory. 

Waves  the  flag  they  loved  so  well; 
O'er  each  battle  field  so  gory. 

Each  star  walks  a  sentinel. 
Let  us  then  like  worthy  brothers. 

Who  were  with  them  when  they  perished, 
Show  that  while  we  love  all  others. 

They  are  still  most  fondly  cherished. 
Bring  for  those  in  whom  you  trusted. 

Spring-time's  choiciest,  virgin  flowers. 
Plucked  from  the  old  cherished  homestead. 

Once  to  them  familiar  bowers. 
Let  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty. 

Symbolize  their  noble  vieing. 
Virtuous  in  doing  duty. 

Virtuous  in  bravely  dying. 
Bring  from  God's  conservatory. 

Evergreens :  Let  wreaths  and  crosses 
Tell  again  the  wondrous  story 

Of  Salvation,  won  by  losses. 
Pausing  where  the  flags  are  found. 

Lay  them  down,  where  rest  the  braves; 
Let  each  grave  each  year  be  crowned 

Decorate  the  soldiers'  graves. 
And  may  you  forevermore. 

Guard  the  jewels  they  have  won. 
Till  freedom  reaches  every  shore 

That  the  sun  now  shines  upon. 
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MRS.  JENNIE  B.  BEAUCHAMP 

Born:  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.,  July  9, 1833. 
In  1853  this  ladj-  was  married  to  tlae  Rev.  S.  A. 
Beauchamp,  a  Baptist  miuister,  who  has  since 
held  pastorates  in  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Texas,  in  which  latter  state  they  now  reside 
in  Denton.     She  has  six  children,  idl  of  whom 
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are  either  teachers  or  preachers.  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  has  published  three  small  worljs, 
Maplehurst,  Digest  of  Parliamentary  Laws, 
and  A  Collection  of  Responsive  Bible  Read- 
ings. The  pen  of  this  lady  has  been  especially 
devoted  to  reform  work,  and  in  1883  was  elect- 
ed state  president  of  the  Texas  W.  C.  T.  U. 

GOD'S  PICTURES. 

Dost  thou  love  pictures? 
Is  thy  soul  finely  tuned?    "Will  it  send  out 
Great,  glad,  responsive  notes  when  e'er  its 

keys 
Are  pressed  by  fancy's  hand?    DosL  thou  see 
Beauty  written  e'en  amid  life  loose, disjointed, 
Jagged  things? 

Then  come  with  me. 
Yet  clamber  to  yon  giddj'  height  and  gaze  on 

one 
Hung  out  'gainst  earth  and  sky, 
That  will  enwrapt  thy  fervid  soul  and  make 
Thee  sing  glad  peons  unto  beauty's  God. 

Behold  the  picture  now — 
'Tis  the  grand  illuminated  sunset  scene 


Beneath  our  feet  its  margin  dark  appears, 
Enstrewed  with  fragments  wild  and  stocks 

and  stones. 
But  even  here  a  few  sweet  blossoms  grow. 
And  bow  their  heads  like  holy  nuns  in  prayer. 

See,  further  on  'tis  edged  by  s'on  bright 
stream, 

Down  from  the  eastern  slopes  it  pours  its  hur- 
rying, headlong  tide, 

Till  it  is  lost  'neath  arching  shrub  and  low- 
grown  u  aderwood. 

Cast  thy  eye  over  to  the  wood. 
See  through  its  dim  arcades  and  solemn  aisles. 
There  come  long  lines  of  shimmering  light 

that  lend 
A  glory  and  gladness  to  the  gloom. 
These  are  God's  lances  bright,  and  this  is 
Consecrated  ground. 

Into  the  rounded  thrown  —  it  coils  and  tangles 

at  our  feet, 
But  rung  quickly  from  its  mazy  bed  it  glides 

away, 
Mixing  its  glitter  with  the  green,  till  it  is  lost 

'neath 
Arching  shrub  and  low-grown 'underwood. 
Cast  thine  eye  over  to  the  wood;  see  thro'  its 

dim  arcades. 
And  solemn  aisles  there  come  long  lines  of 

shimmering  light. 
That  lend  a  glorj'  and  a  gladness  to  the  gloom. 
These  are  God's  lances  bright  I  ween,  and  this 
Is  consecrated  ground. 

See  half  way  up  the  western  slope  the  old, 

white,  ruined  church. 
We  deemed  her  walls  uncouth  and  rough  — we 

mourned; 
Her  broken  arches,  crumbling  towers,  and  left 

her  with 
The  gravestones  gleaming  'round  —  a  token  of 

decay ; 
But,   lo,  transformed  she  stands  — a  temple 

built 
Of  glistening  stone. 

The  old  roof  shines,  each  tile  is  g'emmed,  her 

windows 
Gleam  like  burnished  gold,  and  God's  own 

glory 
Through  its  portals  streaming.    Dost  thou  be- 
hold. 
Behold  yon  vista  in  the  purple  hills. 
Where  pours  a  flood  of  golden  light?       [now, 
'Tis  Heaven's  own  gate,  and  I  opine  'tis  open 
And  angels  float  in  and  out  and  bathe 
In  yonder  rosy  sea  or  sail  upon  the 
Fleecy  clouds. 

Oh,  had  we  wings  to  cleave  the  air, 
And  bear  us  to  the  simset  hills. 
Whence  we  miglit  step  on  some  white  bark, 
And  pass  away  just  like  a  dream  to  Heaven. 
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But  bush !    A  holy  calm  comes  o'er, 

Methinks  I  hear  the  warder  say: 

Let  down  the  g'ate  of  Heaven. 

'Tis  done.    The  lights  are  going  out; 

The  shadows  darker  grow;  some  gloomy  spirit 

comes 
And  drops  a  sable  curtain  down 
And  veils  the  picture  from  our  eyes. 

But  weep  not;  to-morrow  thou  mayst  come 
And  gaze  upon  another  — varied  'tis  true, 
But  perchance  'twill  he  more  beautiful 
Than  this. 

God  is  the  greatest  painter. 

Sweet  are  the  pictures  that  He  makes  for 

thee; 
His  canvas  is  the  earth  and  sky; 
Hung  so  that  all  may  see.    Unto  his  gallery 
All  may  come  —  no  price  he  asks  —  no  sordid 

fee; 
Welcome  the  rich  — welcome  the  poor  — 
Thrice  welcome  those  who  bring  along 
A  soul  attuned  to  beauty  and  to  song. 


PICKETT  HERCULES  TERRY. 

Born:  Wadesborotjgh,  N.  C,  March  9, 1837. 
In  1874  Mr.  Terry  married  Laura  O.  Kehr,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Rockport,  Texas,  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business.  The  poetry  of  Mr. 
Terry  has  been  published  in  numerous  pa- 
pers, has  been  much  admired,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  congratulation.  He 
served  In  the  war  and  was  wounded  in  1864. 
Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Terry  taught  school; 
since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  been  editor 
of  the  Eockport  Transcript;  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  Rockport  high  school  for  two  ses- 
sions, and  served  his  city  as  mayor  for  two 
terms. 
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THE  MAGIC  COIN. 
Within  his  rags  an  orphan  came 

Up  to  a  stately  mansion  grand. 
And,  burning  with  a  sense  of  shame, 

He  held  a  coin  in  his  hand. 

The  lord,  within  his  purple  gown. 
The  trembling  waif  met  at  his  door 

And  viewed  him  from  his  foot  to  crown. 
The  soul  of  poverty  so  poor. 

"My  lad,"  said  he,  «» I  pray  you  tell 
The    business    that   hath    brought   you 
here." 

With  this  the  orphan's  sad  eyes  fell. 
And  from  their  lashes  dropped  a  tear. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  orphan,  <iif  'tis  rude 
My  sense  of  pity  made  me  come; 


T  know  I  should  not  thus  intrude. 
But  I  have  neither  friends  nor  home. 

"Your  pity  sir,"  the  lord  replied, 
I  scarcelj'  deem  the  tale  as  true. 

And  then,  that  coin  beside. 
Pray  tell  me  where  you  got  it,  do." 

The  orphan  then  began  to  raise 
His  blue  eyes  to  his  lordship's  face. 

Until  they  met  the  fearful  gaze 
Of  passion  in  his  lordly  grace ; 

And  holding  up  the  coin  high 
Between  his  linger  and  his  thumb, 

"  Canst  see,"  said  he,  "  the  reason  why 
I  to  your  kingly  presence  come?" 

His  lordship's  brow  grew  ghastly  pale. 
His  purple  robe  to  ashes  fell, 

"  I  go,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  gale. 
But  whither  go  I,  none  can  tell." 

The  coin  with  its  magic  power. 
Transformed  the  orphan  to  the  lord. 

And  it  is  said  e'en  from  that  hour 
The  hungry  find  a  welcome  board. 


A  CHILD'S  DEATH. 

There's  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the  mother, 
T'here  Is  grief  in  her  bosom  to-day. 

That  a  friendship  will  fail  to  discover 
One  solace  to  drive  it  away. 

There's  a  gem  from  the  altar  departed; 

There's  a  voice  no  more  to  be  heard ; 
And  alone  in  her  grief,  broken-hearted. 

The  fount  of  affection  is  stirred. 

There's  a  doll  on  the  floor  by  the  rocker; 

There's  a  scrap,  and  needle  and  thread; 
There's  enough  in  her  memory  to  shock  her, 

For  the  bird  of  her  bosom  is  dead. 

There's  a  track  on  the  bed  in  the  garden, — 
A  flower  that's  torn  from  its  stem. 

But  the  sweet  recollection  of  pardon 
Is  the  sweetest  moments  of  them. 

There's  a  dear  little  shadow  on  paper. 

All  left  of  a  sweet  little  face. 
Sad  eyes  like  a  dim-lighted  taper 

Delight  in  their  sorrow  to  trace. 

There's  a  lock  of  those  sweet  little  tresses; 

A  dear  little  dress  laid  aside : 
But  where  is  the  form  for  caresses? 

That  bright  little  being  has  died. 

There's  a  grave  in  the  shadow  of  even. 
With  the  dews  first  kiss  on  its  clod. 

There's  a  sweet  little  angel  in  Heaven, 
And  its  voice  calls  mother  to  God. 
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ANDREW  ALLEN  VEATCH. 

Born:  Brookeland,  Tex.,  May  3, 1866. 
In  1884   Mr.    Veatch  joined  the  church,   and 
soon  afterward  beg-an  preaching-.    He  still  re- 
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ANDREW  ALLEN  VEATCH. 

sides  at  Brookeland,  Texas,  where  he  is  very 
popular.  From  his  youth  Mr.  Veatch  has 
written  poems,  which  have  appeared  exten- 
tensively  in  the  periodical  press. 

OVER  THE  LINE. 
Over  the  line, —  yes,  over  the  line. 
Delay  no  longrer,  no  more  repine; 
Why  dost  thou  falter,  O  soul  of  mine? 
The  Master  is  calling-,  "Come  over  the  line." 
The  world  is  cruel,  and  cold  and  hard. 
And  the  Word  has  promised  a  sure  reward,* 
To  those  who  follow  the  voice  divine 
Of  the  tender  Shepherd,  "Come  over  the  line." 
Come  out  of  the  snare,  then ;  out  of  the  path 
That    is   leading    thee     forward    to    endles 

wrath ;+ 
Be  moved  by  that  whisper  of  mercy  benign. 
And  haste  to  the  highway  over  the  line.i 
Thou  hast  walked  full  long-  in  a  desolate  way, 
Alone  in  thy  ,iourneying-s  dny  by  day,     [cline. 
Thou  art  weary ;  find  rest  where  the  blessed  rc- 
By  the  cross  of  the  Crucified,  over  the  line.§ 
Thou  hast  sought  after  honor;  It  now  will  be 

given  — 
The  honor   to   walk    with    the    children    of 

heaven  !** 


Thou  hast  sighed  for  true  friendship;  it  now 

may  be  thine  — 
The  Faithf  ul-H- is  waiting  thee  over  the  line. 
There's  a  void  in  thy  life,    there  are  tears  in 

thy  gaze, 
Thou  art  sad,  and  the  light  has  gone  out  of 

thy  days;$t 
Yet  again  in  thy  path  may  the  young  roses 

twine, 
And  the  morning  smile  o'er  thee  —  Come  over 

the  line!§§ 

A  Spirit  stirs  in  thee,  impelling  thee  on, 
With  thy  face  to  the  Kingdom,  thine  eyes  to 

the  Dawn;  [cline, II 

Hush !  Resist  not,  but  now  to  His  wooings  in- 
And  follow  thy  Guardian  over  the  line. 
And  these  that  would  stay  thee  —  grandeur 

and  wealth  — 
Which  have  blighted  thy  manhood,  stolen  thy 

health;  [sign, 

Cold  phantoms !  Now  learn  without  grief  to  re- 
For  the  treas ure  immortal,1[  j u'st  over  the  line. 
There  are  angels  watching  to  see  thee  start,  II II 
And  counting  each  stroke  of  thy  pulsing  heart, 
To  know  if  the  victory  at  last  shall  be  thine  — 
To  know  if  thou  yet  wilt  come  over  the  line. 
And  those  gone  up  to  the  Land  of  Bliss,  [this. 
As  they  gaze  through  the  portals  of  light  to 
With  hands  like  the  lily  and  brows  that  shine. 
How  lovingly  beckon  thee  over  the  line ! 
Come  forth— 'tis  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  — 

HtCome ! 
He  calls  to  His  palace  —  in-vites  thee  home ; 
He  bids  to  the  banquet  of  life  divine,tW 
And  urges  thee  kindly,  "  Come  over  the  line!" 

Hark!  —  Music,  ringing!—  Sweet  holy  airs 
Are  floating  down  from  the  azure  stairs; 
All  Heaven's  blest  harmonies  seem  to  combine 
In  the  joyful  burden,  "Come  over  the  line  V'iif 
Over  the  line,  yes,  over  the  line; 
There's  all  that  the  soul  needs  over  the  line,ll  ill! 
A  robe  and  a  riug,§§§  and  a  crown  divinettl 
And  a  pass  to  Paradise,***  over  the  line. 


*Prov.  11;18;  Psalms 

58 :ll;Col.  3:34;  Matt. 

19:28,29. 
+  Matt.  7:13;  Pro  v.  14: 

12. 
*  Isaiah  35:8. 
§  Matt.  11:28. 
**  Isaiah  35:8, 9;  Matt. 

5:9. 
•f+Rev.3:14;Hob.l3:8. 
:BLam.  5:1". 
§§Matt.  5:4. 
II  Josh.  24:23;  Psalms 

78:1  &  119:36;  I  Thes. 

5:19. 


t  Matt.  6:20;  Luke  13: 
33;  I  Peter  1:4. 

IIIILuke  15-10;  Heb.l:14 

TH  Matt.  26:6;  Isaiah 
54:5  —  3. 

$:|:*Matt.  22:2  — 4.  Isa- 
iah 55:— 1—3. 

■t-t+Rev.  22:17. 

II II II  Luke  12:31.  Romans 
8:32. 

§§§  Luke  15:22. 

Htl  I  Peter  5:4;  James 
1:13;  Rev.  2:10;  II 
Tim.  4:8. 

***Eph.4:30;&  1:1.3, 14. 
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PEACE. 

Peace  where  those  mooDlight  billows  roll, 
Peace  through  yon  dome  of  crystal  light; 
Peace,  peace  on  all  the  breathing  night, 

And  heaven's  blest  peace  within  my  soul. 

Peace  like  a  viewless  spirit  comes, 
Fanning  me  with  ethereal  wings. 
Till  thought  forsaiies  material  things, 

And  mounts  a  measure  nearer  home. 


HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVEK. 

Hope  on,  hope  ever! 
Though  nights  are  weary  and  days  are  dreary 
And  life  from  bad  to  worse  may  vary; 

Though  friends  forsake. 

And  cords  may  break. 
Which  long  had  twined  around  thy  heart; 

Yet  labor  on. 

Nor  mourn  what's  gone. 
Performing  still  man's  noblest  part  — 
The  part  of  sacrifice  and  pain. 

And  fearless,  God-like  self-denial. 

Which  breasts  the  storm  and  meets  the 
trial. 
And  triumphs  most  when  nearest  slain. 
Press  onward!  God  is  with  the  right 
And  watches  o'er  it  day  and  night; 

And  though  base  wrong 

May  flourish  long 
To  fail  and  thwart  each  brave  endeavor. 

At  last  'twill  yield 

Or  fly  the  field, 
And  in  thy  sight  go  down  forever  — 
For  patience  never  yet  was  vain. 


MRS.  ETTA  UDORA  FRENCH. 

Born:  Manchester,  N.H.,  March22,  1863. 

This  lady  was  married  in  1879  to  Joseph  W. 
French,  and  was  left  a  widow  ten  years  later, 
with  two  small  children.  Since  1880  Mrs. 
French  has  from  time  to  time  contributed  to 
the  periodical  press.  The  present  home  of 
this  lady  is  iu  her  native  town. 
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CHANGES. 
The  last  brown  bee  has  shook  the  downy  this- 
tle, 
The  last  blue  jay  has  spread  his  fleeting- 
wing, 
I  bear  cold  winds  thro'  leafless  branches  whis- 
tle 
And  listen  to  the  songs  they  sins-. 


Summer  is  gone  with  all  its  dreamy  hours. 
Its  wedded  bliss  of  flower,   and  bird,  and 
bee. 
The  world  is  shivering  in  its  naked  bowers. 
Ah,   mother  Earth,    sad    changes  come  to 
thee. 

Rest  now,    dear    friend,    renew   thy   wasted 
beauty. 
Cover  thy  limbs  with  bed-clothes  white  and 
warm. 
Fall  softly  snow,  it  is  thy  happy  duty. 
This  barren    world    convert   to  grace  and 
form. 
Cover  the  trees  with  all  the  gems  that  sparkle. 
This  broken  i-idge  embower  the  Ice  King's 
throne. 
This  leafless  avenue  make  palace  royal. 
Till  Santa  Claus  mistakes  it  for  his  own. 

Write  all  the  legends  of  the  fairy's  winter 
Upon  my  window  ere  the  light  of  dawn, 

And  pave  the  lake  with  never  stone  or  splin- 
ter. 
That  we  may  glide  there  till  the  day  is  gone. 

Dear  Father,  Thou  the  world  itself  uphold- 
ing. 
Hast  made  our  every  season  blest  indeed. 
Shall  we  complain,  when,  in  the  slow  unfold- 
ing 
We  find  thou  hast  supplied  our  every  need? 


IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
The  brown  earth  is  flecked  witli  green  and 
gold. 
The  brooklets  babble,  the  soft  winds  sigh. 
The  trfee-blooms  fringe  the  robe  of  the  sky 
Like  borders  pink  on  each  azure  fold; 
And  iu  the  pines  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
A  wild  bird  whistles  —  joyous  and  shrill. 

Near  where  child  in  hammock  sings. 
Her  father  plows  thro'  the  acre  lot. 
Whistling,  while  toiling  is  half  forgot 
In  waking  life  and  bloom  of  Spring, 
Like  a  giant  nest  with  sunnj-  rooms 
Their  cot  peeps  out  thro'  the  orchard  blooms 

The  springs  have  drifted  like  blossoms  down. 
From  Heaven's  shores  on  the  ebb  of  time; 
Vistas  of  Spring  to  the  future  climb. 

And  God  shall  the  hopes  of  Autumn  crown. 
While  the  Farmer  toils  with  plow  or  flail. 
Seed  time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail. 

The  plowman  whistles  and  wild  birds  call. 
Thro'  buoyant  air  comes  a  rush  of  wings. 
The  child  iu  the  hammock  trills  and  swings; 

They  trust  in  the  Father  one  and  all. 
And  the  parish  church  in  distance  dim 
With  steeple  tall  points  ever  to  Him. 
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STEADMAN  A.  CHAPLIN. 

Born:  Bat^timorb,  Vt.,  June  3, 1809. 
In  1840  this  g-eiitleman  was  ordained  a  Baptist 
minisler ;  and  later  joined  the  Church  of  God. 
All  his  life  Mr.  Chaplin  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent, and  has  attained  a  fair  knowledg-e  of 
lantiu  ii:r-:.    irinihr'iii:itir--;.    the    sciL-nees    and 


STEADMAN  A.  CHAPLIN. 

biblical  lore.  He  has  been  a  teacher,  farmer, 
minister,  and  editor  —  occupying-  the  editor- 
ial chair  for  thirteen  years  with  marked 
ability;  and  as  a  pastor  was  greatly  beloved. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Chaplin  have  appeared 
quite  extensively  in  the  religious  and  secular 
press.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Plymouth,  Ind. 
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FADING  LEAVES. 
Cold  Boreas  breathes  and  the  shroud  of  white 

rime 
Wraps   the   death-stricken  bloom    at  morn's 

dawning  prime, 
From  petals  of  bloom  his  beauty  has  faded 

the  hue 
That  yesterday  smiled  to  the  sun  in  the  blue. 
The  ice  bauds  with  crystal  the  hem  of  the 

reef, 
Tlie  crimson  and  yellow,  deep  color  the  leaf; 
Sad    wailings    of    autumn,    deep   requiem's 

sound 
O'er  the  rose  and  the  lily  that  mix  with  the 

ground. 
Like  the  leaf  we  all  fade  — we  blast  like  the 

bloom. 


The  form  that  is  human,  the  chill  from  the 
tomb 

Blights  as  frost  blights  the  verdure;  the  tem- 
pest that  wings 

Its  flight  o'er  our  graves,  our  final  dirge 
sings. 

How  short  is  the   summer   for  leaf  on  the 

spray ; 
How  short  like  the  leaf-life,  humanity's  day  ; 
Of  the  leaf  —  of  the  man  —  how  soon  it  is  told 
That  the  frost-breath  has  come  and  both  are 

but  mold. 


PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE. 
Sweet  childhood  hours  — life's  opening  scenes 
How  fondly  memory  backward  leans. 
Toward  its  first  dreams,  and  ardent  prays, 
Let  me  re-live  those  blissful  days. 
How  gay  was  spring  enrobed  in  bloom 
And  dewy  pearls,  when  morn's  perfume. 
And  bright  aurora's  crimson  flush. 
Were  sweet  as  bridal  beautj''s  blush. 
'Neath  summer's  sun  in  sportive  race, 
I  watched  the  light  the  shadows  chase; — 
Looked  up  to  heaven's  majestic  blue. 
That  worlds  of  light  were  moving  through,— 
Then,  in  the  streamlet's  mirror  glow. 
Looked  down  on  heavens  that  shone  below, 
How  oft,  before  sins  shadow  black. 
Had  yet  eclipsed  life's  shining  track. 
On  mountain  heights,  I  wondering  stood, 
In  nature's  awful  solitude, 
Before  the  painted  foliage  fell. 
O'er  rising  peak,  or  sinking  dell; — 
E'er  withering  flowers  were  laid  in  death. 
Cut  down  by  winter's  killing  breath,— 
And  heard  prophetic  whispers  say. 
Youth's  transient  visions  fleet  away! 

Those  years  are  passed,— upon  my  brow, 

The  snows  of  time  are  falling  now, 

The  school-house  troops,  with  wliom  I  played, 

Are  slumbering  'neath  the  yew-tree's  shade; 

Parents,  that  saw  my  life-dawn  day. 

Are  coffined  yonder  in  the  clay; 

Green  mounds  are  heaved  above  the  breast 

Of  sisters  in  their  dreamless  rest. 

And  graven  marbles,  give  the  date 

When  children  passed  the  stream  of  fate; 

And  she  I  name  my  youthful  bride 

Is  sleeping  by  these  children's  side. 

And  brothers,  once  beloved,  are  bound 

In  prison-house  beneath  the  ground; 

The  grass  has  often  grown  above. 

The  saints,  who  taught  me  God  to  love. 

And,  while  I  wait  the  grave  for  me. 

Is  ready  as  once  Job  for  thee. 

For  as  I  list  with  bated  breath, 

I  hear  t  hy  steps.  O  coming  death ! 
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But  Judah's  seer,  foretell  an  hour, 
When  death  shall  lose  his  cruel  power; 
That  one  shall  come  with  mighty  to  save 
And  break  the  bolts  that  bar  the  grave. 
When  that  dear  dust  on  which  we  tread. 
In  deathless  shape  shall  leave  that  bed: 
They  say  upon  fate's  farther  shore 
No  tempests  beat,  no  billows  roar, 
That  fadeless  Paradise's  bloom 
Beyond  the  deserts  and  the  tomb ; 
That  on  those  shores,  Jerusalem 
Has  golden  streets  and  walls  of  gem. 
No  sorrows  there,  no  grief,  no  sigh. 
For  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye ; 
That  the  eternal  raptures  there, 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  holy  share ; 
That  sin  shall  ne'er  invade  our  home 
In  the  delightful  world  to  come ! 
Then  Heavenly  Father,  me  I  pray 
Give  youth  eternal  in  that  day. 


MRS.  AMANDA  J.  SMART. 

Born:  Thornton,  N.  H.,  1830. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  this  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  Lewis   B.  Smart.    For  several  years 

she  lived  in  Kansas,  but  not  liking- the  west. 
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MUS.  AJIA^•DA  J.  SMART. 

she  soon  returned  to  her  native  state,  where 
she  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  Mrs. 
Smart  is  now  a  resident  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
where  she  expects  to  remain. 


ODE  TO  BLACK  MOUNTAIN. 

O,  wondrous  Black  Mountain, 

Why  such  a  dark  name? 
Why  were  you  not  christened 

The  Mountain  of  Fame? 
Methinks  this  more  fltting- 

A  visage  like  thine. 
Beneath  which  is  hidden, 

Perchance,  a  rich  mine; 
Though  ruthlessly  clambered 

By  lady  and  brave. 
Than  dark  appellation 

Your  god-father  gave. 
Your  colors,  moreover, 

Presented  to  view. 
When  kissed  by  the  sunlight 

Are  red,  white  and  blue. 


OUR  HERO. 

U.  S.  G.—  initials  three,— 
Famihar  over  land  and  sea. 
With  U.  S.  A.  will  live  for  aye. 
Though  nations  rise  and  melt  away. 
For  royal  sons  —  the  martyred  ones. 
Our  country  sombre  garment  dons; 
Then  lo!  apace,  with  rev'rentg-race. 
For  dauntless  hero  veils  her  face. 

From  favored  mount  could  he  recount 
The  glories  of  the  Living  Fount; 
Like  Moses,  too,  his  eye  could  view 
The  nearing-  heights  of  pastures  new. 
Brave  conq'ror  he,  amazed  we  see ! 
Henceforth  his  ruled  spirit  free; 
No  monarch's  throne  hath  ever  known,- 
More  overwhelming  vict'ry  shown. 
Then  U.  S.  A.  forever  may. 
With  loving  pride  her  tribute  pay; 
And  early  plant,  in  world-wide  haunt, 
A  laurel  wreath  for  U.  S.  Grant. 


TO  MAD  KIVEK. 

Who  calls  thee  Mad,  dear  River, 

Sees  not  thy  smiling  face 
When  summer  sunbeams  quiver. 

Thy  bosom  to  embrace; 
Nor  as  gray  twilight  ueareth, 

Athwart  thy  waters  glad. 
Yon  shad'wy  arch  appeareth. 

Shall  blindly  call  thee  mad ! 
'Tis  when  dark  summer  showers 

Down  terraced  hill-sides  pour. 
Or  cloud  of  autumn  boAvers, 

Tell  by  the  deafening-  roar. 
Of  mad'ning-  waters  swelling 

Thy  banks  to  overflow, 
Thou  teachest  field  and  dwelling- 

Thy  furious  name  to  know. 
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ELLA  CHANDLER. 

Born:  Chestnut  Level,  Pa. 
The  poems  of  Miss  Chandler  have  appeared  in 
the  Lancaster  Intellig'encer,  Philadelpliia  Free 


ELLA  CHANDLER. 

Press,  and  other  papers  of  prominence.  Miss 
Chandler  is  still  a  resident  of  her  native  place, 
where  she  has  numerous  friends  and  ardent 
admirers. 
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WIFE  JENNIE. 
Jennie  we  two  are  old  and  useless. 

Wrinkled  skin  and  sallow  g-rown. 
And  to  look  at  our  seamed  faces 

With  the  crows'  feet  thickly  sown ; 
Who  would  think  we  loved  each  other 

With  a  love  that  lasts  for  aye? 
Who  would  think  I  loved  you  better 

Than  upon  our  wedding-  day? 

But  our  love  has  braved  the  billows 

That  would  wreck  a  lighter  craft; 
Now  we  float  in  peaceful  waters 

And  our  pleasures  cometh  oft. 
I've  often  thought  that  man's  broad  shoul- 
ders. 

After  all,  were  weak  and  small, 
Compared  with  the  patient  toiling 

Of  those  flng-ers  for  us  all. 

And  in  the  evening,  wife  and  mother, 
With  the  babies  on  her  knee, 


Tells  some  quaint  old  Scottish  story 

Of  a  cottage  by  the  Dee. 
For  my  wife  was  a  Scotch  lassie, 

And  she  loves  old  Scotland's  hills  — 
Here  and  there  a  low-thatched  cottage  — 

And  its  gently  flowing  rills. 

And  some  day  we'll  wander  there, 

Bride  and  bridegroom,  old  and  gray. 
With  our  comic  old-time  costumes 

That  have  seen  a  better  day. 
But  what  care  we  for  things  in  fashion? 

Jennie'll  look  so  bright  and  glad 
That  I'll  think  I'm  wooing  the  lassie 

In  her  highland  checkered  plaid. 


WAITING. 
Only  waiting  for  the  evening 

With  its  twilight  soft  and  sweet. 
Only  waiting  for  the  shadows 

Till  we  meet  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Only  waiting  till  the  stars  come 
In  their  brightness,  one  by  one. 

Missing  not  the  light  of  day  time, 
Or  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Sweetest  time  for  recollection 
When  the  day  draws  to  a  close. 

When  the  crickets  sing  their  night  song 
And  the  bees  forsake  the  rose. 

Only  waiting  till  the  birdllngs 

In  their  tiny  home  of  nest. 
Find  a  shelter,  helpless  creatures, 

Find  a  safe  and  grateful  rest. 

Waiting,  what  a  time  of  waiting  — 

Will  we  ever  cease  to  wait? 
Will  our  Savior,  to  rebuke  us, 

Will  he  say,  alas,  too  late? 

'Twas  the  same  in  ancient  ages 
With  the  poet,  priest  and  king. 

And  the  vaults  of  rocky  caverns. 
With  their  echoes  ever  ring. 

And  the  walls  give  back  the  echoes. 
With  their  sound  reverberate; 

Pause  not  in  life's  journey  waiting 
Lest  you  be  forever  late. 


MAN'S  MOUSTACHE. 
Wonderful!  Mystical!  Etherial  creature. 

From  whence  comest  thou? 
Didst  thou  spring  from  some  medieval  age? 

Pray  answerest  now 

Methinks  a  moss  from  the  land  of  CJtopia, 

Soft  as  a  damsel's  eye-lash. 
Has  in  some  mysterious  way  come  forth 

To  mold  thy  moustache. 
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MRS.HATTIE  L^RUE  URICH. 

Born:  Canada,  Feb.  10, 183i. 
Fob  many  years  this  lady  has  written  poems 
from  time  to  time,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  periodical  press.  She  was  married  in  1849 
to  John  Urich,  and  is  now  a  resident  ol  Wil- 
mot,  Dakota.  Mrs.  Urich  has  had  quite  an 
eventful  career;  in  her  youth  she  was  stolen 
from  home,  and  was  the  cause  of  litigation. 


TIRED. 
I  am  tired  of  this  busy  world, 
So  full  of  hustle  and  ol  strife. 
For  me  is  left  no  peaceful  rest  or  fond  re- 
pose; 
Thoug'h  half  a  century  has  bleached 
My  once  dark  hair. 
Those  fifty  years  have  brought  me 
Naught  but  weary  work  and  care. 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  I  might  look 

Into  the  world  unknown. 

To  see  if  there  be  peace  and  harmony 

Whither  our  friends  are  flown; 

To  know  if  happiness  and  rest 

With  the  future  life  is  given, 

Or  if  perchance  that  weary  souls         [driven. 

Beyond  the  tomb  are  still  by  care  and  sorrow 
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SUICTDE. 
One   more   unfortunate,  rashly  unforturiate, 

tired  of  life; 
Wearied  of  this  world  and  all  its  bitter  strife ; 
In  he  plunged  madly,—  no  matter  how  coldly 

ran  the  river  death ; 
Madly  he  went  without  any  summons,  where 

none  return  mortal  breath  to  breath. 

The  poor  victim  owoied  that  his  master  was 

drink. 
And  relentless  the  master  persuaded  till  his 

soul  he  did  sink;  [life  down. 

At  the  noonday  of  manhood   he  laid  his  own 
While  the  world  looks  on  with  a  smile  and  a 

frown. 

But  there  were  bereaved  ones  left  at  the  pret- 
ty prairie  home; 

Children  with  father  dead,  and  the  mother 
gone  to  roam ; 

Two  lonely  babes,  twin  sister  not  yet  a  sum- 
mer old, 

Are  left  to  the  care  of  strangers,  or  to  charity 
so  cold. 

Yet  men  look  coldly  on  and  drink.  They  quaff 
their  cups  just  the  same. 

No  matter  though  the  same  fate  is  waiting  to 
blast  their  own  life  and  name. 

Then  on  ye  friends  of  prohibition,  let  your 
works  resound 

Till  not  a  drinking  den  within  your  reach  be 
found. 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  JENIvS. 

Born:  Newport,  N.  H.,  Oct.,  1830. 
After  receiving  his  education  Mr.  Jenks 
entered  the  publishing  business,  and  for  a 
while  was  editor  of  the  Manchester  American. 
In  1862  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Alexander  Swift  and  company,  government 
contractors  and  builders  Of  ships.  He  has 
since  been  state  printer  and  connected  with 
many  prominent  publications.  The  poems 
of  Mr.  Jenks  have  appeared  in  many  stand- 
ard works  and  the  periodical  press  generally. 
He  is  now  a  resident  of  his  native  town. 


HELEXE. 

Under  the  snow-white  sheet  she  lies,— 

Helene,  my  beautiful!  Helene,  my  true! 

Softly  the  morning  breaks  over  the  skies, 

Softly,  regretful  stars  kiss  her  adieu;— 

Lies  she  there  seeming. 

So  blissfully  dreaming,— 
Fragrant  her  ripe  lips  as  breath  of  the  morn,— 

No  one  shall  lisp  her 

Name  even  in  whisper: 
She's  roaming  where  fairy-land  fancies  are 

born! 
Clustering  clouds  of  dark,  passionate  hair 

Frown  back  the  curious  beams  of  the  sun : 
Hidden  but  meagerly,  shapely  and  rare, 
Bound,    white,   soft  mysteries   wait   to  be 

Seem  i  ngly  bolder,  [won ; — 

One  Parian  shoulder, 
Purity's  self,  dims  the  pillow  below  — 

While,  thrown  above  her 

Head  — who  could  but  love  her! 
A  round  arm  lies  white  as  the  shimmering- 
snow! 
Parting  as  clouds  part  when  summer  winds 

blow. 
Heavenly  wonders  unveiling  above,— 
So  part  the  gauze-clouds,  revealing  below 
Opaline  mountains  in  gardens  of  love;— 

Soft  undulations. 

Like  music's  vibrations, 
Coursing-  light-footed  the  silvery  strings, 

Seem  like  the  ocean 

In  jubilant  motion. 
Rocking-  its  burden  of  beautiful  things. 
Waking  as   wake  the  young  birds  in  their 

nests. 
Baby  Nell  opens  her  wondering  eyes  — 
Climbs  where  the   lush  mountains  bear  on 

their  crests 
Strawberries  ripe  as  the  ruddiest  skies ; 

There,  among  treasures 

In  bountiful  measures, 
Eoguish-eyed,  cherry-lipped,  pink-footed  Nell 

Drinks  from  a  chalice 

The  king  in  his  palace 
Might  barter  his  crown  for,  and  barter  it  well 
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MRS,  AUGUSTA  WORTHEN. 

Born:  Sutton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  2T,  1823. 

After  receiving-  her  education  this  lady  be- 
came a  teaciier  iu  the  Andover  Academy.  In 
1855  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Worthen,  but  is  now  a  widow.    She  is  the  au- 


-MRS.  AUCiUSTA  H.  WORTHEX 


thor  of  a  history  of  her  native  town,  and  has 
contributed  quite  extensively  both  prose  and 
verse  to  numerous  newspapers  and  mag-a- 
zines.  Mrs.  Worthen  is  a  daug-hter  of  Col. 
John  Harvey,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Lynn, 
Mass. 
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THE  LILY'S  STORY. 
Ling-er  not  within  the  shadow 

Of  the  lonely  forest  pines; 
See  on  yonder  hill  and  meadow, 

Bright  October  sunlight  shines! 
Come,  for  bright  must  fall  its  radiance, 

On  the  pond  where  lihes  grew. 
Still,  perchance  some  breath  of  fragrance 

Hovers  o'er  its  waters  blue. 
O'er  the  rocks  the  wild  vines  creeping-. 

Flushed  with  autumn's  crimson  glow. 
Wondering-,  see  the  clouds  lie  sleeping- 

In  the  mirror  depths  below. 
We,  with  such  sweet  fancies  haunted. 

Seek  the  spot  last  year  so  fair, 
Painfully  are  disenchanted. 

For  no  pretty  pond  is  there. 


Coarse  and  rank  the  weeds  are  g-rowing- 

O'er  its  dark  and  cosy  bed. 
But  no  murmuring-  brook  is  flowing 

'Neath  the  alder-berries  red. 
Yet,  iu  yon  low  quagmire  g-leaming. 

Something-  pure  and  white  I  see! 
But,  I'm  only  fondly  dreaming  — 

Can  the  flower  a  Lily  be? 
Yes,  all  fragrant,  fresh  and  smiling- 

In  October's  mellow  light. 
Me  of  all  sad  thoughts  beguiling, 

'Twas  a  Lily  met  my  sight. 
None  can  tell  my  heart's  deep  pleasure. 

Half  the  foolish  things  it  said. 
As  1  sought  the  precious  treasure  — 

Bent  me  o'er  its  beauteous  head. 
Had  my  loving  admiration 

Waked  some  sweet  responsive  thrill? 
Saw  I  not  a  faint  pulsation 

All  its  slender  stamens  flll? 
Wliy  did  every  petal  tremble 

'Neath  my  warm  admiring  gaze? 
Mig-ht  it  not  its  joy  dissemble 

At  my  words  of  eai'nest  praise? 
Had  it,  like  the  human  spirit, 

Longed  for  recognition  too? 
Strong-  desires  did  it  inherit 

For  appreciation  true ! 
Wilt  thou  credit  this  sweet  marvel 

That,  within  my  spirit's  ear. 
Words  of  hopeful,  earnest  counsel 

From  the  Lily  I  should  hear? 
Sweet  the  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow 

Whieli  the  Lily  told  to  me; 
Would  I  mig-ht  its  accents  borrow 

While  I  tell  it  unto  thee. 

Spring-  was  young-,  thus  ran  the  story. 

When  the  tiny  bud  had  birth; 
Came  and  went  the  summer's  glory 

Ere  she  bloomed  in  beauty  forth. 
Never,  on  the  clear  bright  billow. 

Lifted  from  her  lowly  bed. 
Never  on  a  wavelet  pillow 

Rested  she  her  gentle  head. 
Still,  the  torturing-,  upward-yearnntg 

Instincts  of  her  dainty  race, 
Bade  her,  from  the  dull  earth  turning. 

Rise  iu  purity  and  grace. 
"Mockery  every  aspiration, 

Prone  and  helpless  here  I  lie !" 
This  in  hours  of  dark  temptation 

Was  her  spirit's  anguish  cry. 
"  Yain  the  hopes,  the  longings  endless, 

For  a  freer,  brighter  life. 
Making  me  more  lone  and  friendless. 

Wearying  me  with  useless  strife. 
Let  my  better  nature  perish; 

Nevermore  will  I  aspire. 
Nevermore  will  seek  to  cherish 

Higher  instinct,  pure  desire; 
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On  these  weeds  will  gaze  admlriog', 

Nodding-  in  this  earth-born  breeze, 
Coarse,  contented,  unaspiring. 

Would  I  were  like  one  of  these." 
But  the  sunbeams  on  her  falling-. 

Roused  from  that  despairing  chill. 
And  the  voice  within  her  calling. 

Bade  her  be  a  Lily  still. 
Wind-borne,  from  some  purer  region. 

Came  this  testimony  free: 
•'  Fear  not,  for  their  name  is  Legion, 

Who  have  hoped  and  tolled  like  thee. 
Slowly,  painfully,  thou  learnest 

What  thy  destiny  must  be: 
All  thine  inner  promptings  earnest 

Are  but  glorious  prophecy. 
Faithful  to  thy  highest  duty, 

Hope,  yet  work  with  heart  and  will, 
Thou  Shalt  yet  arise  in  beauty. 

Thou  Shalt  be  a  Lily  still." 

Then,  as  to  some  touch  mysterious, 

Everj'  inmost  heart-string  thrilled. 
While  her  spirit,  thoughtful,  serious. 

With  a  wondrous  joy  was  filled. 
Blessed  hours  of  exaltation! 

Memories  of  such  rapture  rare. 
Saved  her  from  her  dark  temptation, 

Strengthened  her  against  despair. 
Thougli  no  partial  friends  beholding 

Cheered  her  with  delicious  praise. 
All  unmarked  her  slow  unfolding- 

Through  the  long,  long  summer  d^ys ; 
Though  half  doubtful  of  her  mission. 

Dreading  lest  her  power  might  fail, 
Musing  on  that  dream  Elysian, 

Hopeful  g-rew  the  Lily  pale. 
All  its  meaning  scarce  divining-, 

Still  new  efforts  she  put  forth; 
For  the  vital  moistures  pining- 

Deeper  struck  her  roots  in  earth. 
Gratefully,  her  thirst  allaying-. 

Every  dewdrop  gathered  up; 
Choice  perfumes  from  zephyrs  straying-. 

Hoarded  in  her  pearly  cup. 
Once,  to  let  the  sunbeams  enter. 

Dared  to  ope  that  chalice  white: 
Instantly  her  heart's  deep  center 

Caught  their  golden  radiance  bright 
So  she  kept  her  pure  corolla 

Free  from  earthly  soil  or  stain. 
Till  the  autumn  winds  blew  hollow- 
Fell  the  welcome  autumn  rain. 
Then  a  little  pool  collected  — 

Raised  her  on  her  slender  stem. 
Then  a  Lily  was  perfected 

Fairer  than  the  fairest  gem. 
Toiler,  thinker,  dreaming  poet. 

Doubtful  of  your  highest  powers, 
Work  in  hope,  for,  ere  j'ou  know  it, 
Help  shall  come  like  autumn  showers. 


JOHN  EVANS  SCUDDER. 

Born:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sept  5,  1846. 
The  poems  of  this  gentleman  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  quite  extensively  in  the 
periodical  press.    Mr.  Scudder  is  a  resident  of 


Walden,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  a  journalist  and 
printer.  Mr.  Scudder  was  married  in  1869  to 
Miss  Emma  G.  Armstrong-. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
Sitting-  in  the  blessed  twilight 

Of  a  summer's  day  that's  past. 
How  the  tears  that  dim  my  eyesight. 

Gather  thick,  and  gather  fast. 
As  the  thoughts  of  many  a  wrong-. 

Flash  through  tired  and  weary  brain. 
And  the  memories  of  many  song, 

Cause  me  to  live  life  o'er  again. 
Let  the  dead  past  be  dead  and  perished, 

No  more  to  haunt  my  wearied  brain ; 
Yet  the  hopes  that  I  have  cherished 

All  spring-  back  to  life  again. 
Is  there  no  surcease  of  sorrow? 

Why  into  future  attempt  to  gaze. 
Why  live  T,  hoping-  for  the  morrow,— 

All  of  life  seems  but  a  maze. 
Yet  there's  one  that  still  keeps  luring, 

Her  to  whom  my  heart  goes  out. 
Ever  aiion  my  hopes  assuring:. 

Cheering-  even  as  I  doubt. 
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WILLIAM  M.GILLELAND. 

At  the  ag'e  of  seventeen  William  began  to 
write  verses.  Removing:  to  Aiistin,  Texas, 
when  a  young  man,  Mr.  Gilleland  remained 
there  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during- 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  the  state  de- 
partment, and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a 


WILLIAM  M.  GILLELAND. 

clerk  in  the  general  laud  office;  also  was  the 
enrolling'  clerk  of  the  senate  for  two  terms, 
and  librarian  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1864 
Mr.  Gilleland  wrote  his  greatest  poem.  The 
Burial  March  of  General  Tom  Green.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Gilleland  has  suffered  greatly  from 
wounds  received  in  1860.  He  is  now  a  resident 
of  San  Antonia,  where  he  lias  a  large  family. 


THE  BACHELOR'S  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE 
WEDDING. 
I'm  sitting-  all  alone  to-night. 

And  sad  November  'round  me  grieves, 
The  sky  is  mistj%  dark  and  cold. 

And  sadly  sound  the  falling  leaves: 
The  cat  is  purring  on  the  rug  — 

The  dog  is  dreaming  of  the  chase. 
And  starts  and  snaps  at  Tabb3''s  tail. 

Forgetful  of  the  time  and  place. 
The  windows  rattle  to  the  blast. 

Which  moans  like  some  deep  lieart  in  pain. 
And  like  the  strains  of  saddest  song 

Comes  down  the  cold  November  rain ! 
The  bells  their  funeral  chimes  have  hushed, 

Where  late  the  burial  rites  were  read. 
And  they  who  swelled  the  weeping  train. 


To  music  of  the  banquet  tread. 
It  is  a  niglit  for  niem'ries  wild  — 

Of  golden  dreams  of  diamond  days, — 
A  night  when  ghosts  the  churchyards  walk. 

And  minstrels  con  their  tragic  lays; 
The  fire  is  low  upon  the  hearth. 

My  midnight  lamp  is  burning  low; 
While  tranquil  sleep  on  couch  and  tomb, 

The  travelers  of  the  world  below; 
It  is  the  last  of  lonely  nights. 

That  I  perchance  shall  know  for  years, 
And  wine  of  joj-  will  fill  the  cup. 

That  only  brimmed  before  with  tears! 
My  books  around  me  scattered  lie, 

Old  tones  of  ancient  daj's  and  men. 
Where  I  have  followed  Csesar's  hosts, 

Or  watched  the  march  of  Zenopheu. 
But  what  to  me  is  now  romance. 

Or  hist'ry's  page,  or  burning  song. 
Since  they  but  cloud  the  glowing  hopes 

That  to  an  untried  life  belong. 
To-morrow  night  I  leave  the  shore, 

My  barque  is  waiting  on  the  tide. 
To  bear  me  from  this  single  state, 

To  scenes  that  I  have  never  tried. 
And  will  my  days  like  music  glide. 

No  clouds  obscure  my  being's  sky? 
Will  she  who  is  to  be  mj-  bride 

Still  love  till  the  day  I  die? 
And  will  she  soothe  me  when  I'm  sad, 

And  roam  beside  me  hand  in  hand 
Till  one  or  both  have  passed  the  gate 

That  opens  to  the  spirit  land? 
All  pleasure  must  have  some  alloy, 

A  nd  joy,  and  grief  a  kindred  born. 
There  is  no  rose  however  fair. 

That  still  does  not  conceal  its  thorn, 
Comparison  is  beaut.v's  test. 

And  love  is  measured  by  its  scale, 
For  he  who  Alpine  snows  have  felt, 

Will  best  enjoy  tlie  genial  vale. 
My  life  has  been  a  wild  romance. 

With  pain,  and  grief  and  sorrow  rife. 
And  in  my  wintry  years  of  youth, 

I've  seen  few  pleasant  days  of  life! 
But  still  I  do  not  hate  the  world. 

For  many  faithful  friends  I've  known. 
While  'round  my  heart  their  names  are  sat 

Like  jewels  in  a  kingly  crown! 
But  life  must  change  from  old  to  new. 

And  'tis  a  tale  that  soon  is  told; 
I'll  link  tliem  in  the  name  of  wife 

And  bind  them  with  a  ring  of  gold 
The  moon  is  rising  in  the  east  — 

My  taper  fades  in  liglit  of  day. 
So  in  the  beams  of  wedded  joy 

My  autumn  sliall  be  changed  to  May. 
And  will  there  be  no  sad  regrets. 

For  human  nature's  ever  frail. 
Has  sentiment  and  real  life 

Been  weighed  within  a  separate  scale? 
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Will  she  to  whom  my  heart  is  pledged 

JSTe'er  murmur  at  her  wedded  choice, 
And  will  her  words  be  always  kind. 

And  uttered  with  a  gentle  voice? 
Then  will  we  banquet  all  our  days. 

And  life  will  be  a  song-  of  love, 
Harmonious  as  the  spheral  chimes, 

Within  the  universe  above. 
Then  wedding-  bells  ring-  out  for  joy. 

And  haste  ye  sluggard,  weary  hours! 
Ye  are  the  steeds  that  bear  my  life 

From  barren  wastes  to  blooming-  bowers. 


TREVOR  GIVEN  BEVAN. 

Born:  Jefpersonville,  Ind.,  March  27,  '61. 
The  poems  of  Mr.  Bevan  have  appeared  in 
the  Chieapo  Current  and  the  local  in-ess  g-en- 


TREVOH    G.    BEVAN. 

erally.  He  follows  the  profession  of  a  school 
teacher,  is  unmarried,  and  still  resides  in  his 
native  state  at  Martinsburg-. 


^- 


THE  PAST. 
As  I  stand  on  the  sand 

By  the  rolling-  sea. 
Fanned  by  the  breeze's  gentle  flow. 

From  out  the  far-off  strand 
There  are  waft  to  me 

Sweet  mem'ries  of  long  ago. 
Mem'ries  though  filled  with  lo\e 

For  that  pebbled  shore. 
Like  the  wave-washed  rock  seem  hidden, 

While  I  gaze  far  above 


'Mid  the  breakers'  roar, 

A  voice  seems  to  say  "  forbidden." 
And  those  murmuring-  waves. 

As  they  ripple  along. 
With  the  drifting-  tide  are  sighing; 

And  weeping  o'er  the  g-raves 
Where  the  great  and  strong- 

In  watery  tombs  are  lying-. 
The  place  where  I'm  standing- 
Is  the  shore  of  Time, 
And  the  past  the  sea  that's  rolling-; 

Thoughts  like  tides  —  commanding-    • 
My  spirit  to  chime. 

And  feelings  seem  past  controlling. 
But  that  mingling-  sounds 

A  lesson  repeat: 
'Tis  "  Future  Improvement,''— be  true; 

But  the  sea  now  surrounds 
And  warns  me  retreat. 

So  I  to  the  past  bid  adieu. 


FALLEN  STAES. 
Bring-  out  the  flags,  unfurled  in  waves, 

And  let  the  drums  of  veterans  beat ; 
Bring-  on  the  flowers  to  deck  the  graves. 

And  crown  each  urn  with  roses  sweet. 
Tread  lightly  o'er  your  comrade's  bed. 

And  sadly  drop  a  tear 
For  one  who  lived,  but  now  is  dead. 

Lies  slumbering-  in  his  coflin  here. 
Let  not  your  acts  your  thoughts  beguile. 

Nor  weave   the    wreaths   with    careless 
hand ; 
But  march  in  rank  of  funeral  file 

To  deck  the  low,  immortal  band. 
Perchance  the  one  a  year  ago 

Who  wove  a  wreath  for  a  comrade's  bier. 
Is  now  at  rest  and  lying-  low. 

Waiting-  a  flower  or  orphan's  tear. 
Perhaps  there's  one  of  Shiloh's  band 

Who  marshals  now,  at  beat  of  drum. 
That  may  be  borne  by  comrade's  hand 

To  the  place  we  deck,  a  year  to  come. 
Their  feeble  steps,  and  tottering-  ranks 

We  view ;  and  lines  of  veterans  brave; 
Our  hearts  are  touched  to  grateful  thanks. 

But  still  they  march  toward  the  grave. 
Let  each  one  act  an  humble  part 

To  keep  the  star  of  freedom  high; 
May  each  one  have  a  patriot's  heart. 

And  feel  he's  not  afraid  to  die. 
And  when  you're  laid  away  to  rest 

Within  the  dark  and  silent  tomb. 
May  each  one  in  his  turn  be  blest 

With  heavenly  flowers  and  endless  bloom. 
Then  rest  your  arms  and  furl  the  bars. 

And  leave  the  heroes  where  they  fell, 
And  doff  your  cap  to  fallen  stars. 

And  sav  to  all  a  last  farewell. 
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MRS.  ELLA  MARTIN. 

Born:  Mauston,  Wis.,  Feb.  6, 1863. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  in  the 
Furm  aud  Home  aud  the  local  press  gener- 


MRS.   ELLA  MARTIN. 


ally.    She  was  married  la  1879  to  Bert  Martin, 
and  now  resides  in  Camp  Douglas,  Wis. 


AT  SUNSET. 
Rose-colored  clouds  in  the  sunset  sky. 
Amber  and  gold  colors  around  them  lie, 
Ahove  all  a  blue  dome  rises  high. 
A  crescent  moon  like  a  silver  boat, 
In  the  upper  deep  is  gently  afloat. 
Whilst  I  sit  down  to  take  note. 
Later  a  twinkling  star  peeps  out 
To  see  what  all  the  world  is  about. 
And  to  help  Luna  put  the  shadows  to„rout. 

The  rose-colored  clouds  are  prone  to  stray. 
The  amber  and  gold  die  slowly  away; 
Bni  the  dom  e  of  blue  will  remain  for  aye. 


^■ 


MRS.  B.  A.  DINSMORE. 

Born:  Guilford,  Me.,  1836. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband  this  lady  has 
resided  at  the  old  homestead  at  Foxcroft, 
Maine.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  leading  periodicals,  and  she  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Poets  of  Maine.  Mrs.  Dinsmore  is  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music. 


LIFE. 
Forever  palpitates  creative  thought 
In  nature's  vast  expanse  to  all  her  deeps. 
And  drawn  by  sun-smile  of  His  love  upleaps 
New    formed  —  reflecting    glory,    clear    en- 
wrought 
With  deathless  sign, —  And  tho'  o'er  mountain 

bro't 
And  down  its  slope,  where,  brooding  dark  it 

keeps 
Its  mingling  teardrops  hid,  at  length,  forth 

creeps 
In   mighty    tide,    upbearing    and    strength 

fraught 
By  skyward    flight,    and  sweeping  torrent's 

force. 
On  toward  the  pulsing-,  primal,  deep  abyss. 
Where  rhythmic  life  on  life  forevermore 
Moves  up  from  darkness  in  the  Spirit's  course 
And,  at  that  Light-commanding  word  there 

soar 
Forms   radiant   clothed    from   Death's  dark 

chrysalis. 


ADA  E.  CROCKER. 

Born  :  New  Brunswick,  Feb.  14, 1864. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  life  of  Miss  Crock- 
er has  been  spent  in  the  United  States,  and 
she  is  now  a  resident  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.  She 
has  contributed  quite  extensively  both  prose 
and  verse  to  western  papers,  and  has  already 
gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  local  poet. 

THOUGHTS. 
The  songs  of  life  have  changed  to  monotone ; 

Eegret  drowns  all  the  music  of  the  past; 
My   heart  through  empty  chambers   weeps 
alone 

For  joys  that  did  not  last. 
But  if  to-day  I  stood  within  the  glare 

Of  proud  success  perhaps  I  should  not  know. 
The  gentle  name  of  sympathy  and  care. 

To  soothe  another's  woe. 
Perhaps  I  would  not  lift  the  fallen  one. 

On  whom  the  world  heaps  scorn  and  bitter 
shame. 
Forgetting,  as  I  haste  this  soul  to  shun, 

I  might  have  been  tlie  same. 
'Tis  only  those  who've  walked  awhile  with  sin 

Can  estimate  the  little  step  that  lies 
Between  what  is  and  that  pure  might  have 
been. 

For  which  their  spirit  cries. 
And  so,  if  life  does  sti'etch  before  me  drear, 

Aud  hopes  have  fled  and  visions  come  to 
naught, 
I  hold  this  sympathy  for  souls  most  dear 

For  it  was  dearly  bought. 
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MRS.  MARY  ERWIN  HOBBS. 

Born:  Bethany,  N.Y.,  June  31, 1841. 
For  sometime  this  lady  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  Wood's  Household  Magazine, 
published  at  Newburg-,  N.  Y.  In  1878  she  was 
married  to  Josiah  Howard  Hobbs,  a  lawyer 
of  Madison.   N.   H..  where   she  still  resides. 


MK^.  MARY  B.  EKWIN  HOBBS. 

Few  writers  so  exqulsitelj-  realizes  the  wealth 
and  worth  there  is  in  word -shading',  as  does 
this  lady.  Although  her  late  poems  have 
been  penned  amid  the  pressure  of  household 
duties,  they  exhibit  a  carefulness  of  expres- 
sion and  a  dainty  choice  of  language,  indeed, 
as  the  most  artistic  taste  could  aslj. 


DOLORES. 

No  arms  are  stretched  to  me  f  i-om  out  the  dark 

No  pitying-  palms  enfold  my  fevered  own. 
My  sea-sent  dove  has  never  found  its  ark  — 

From  life's   bleak  out-look  all  the  way  is 
One  is  no  more  than  all  the  rest  to  me,    [lone. 

My  ear  knows  not  the  magic  of  a  name, 
I  hear  no  voice  that  holds  me  thrilling-ly, 

I  pass  each  face  as  calmly  as  I  came. 
At  first  I  looked  upon  each  lifted  brow. 

Into  each  life,  into  each  lofty  soul 
For  recognition,  but  am  learning  now 

To  curb  the  quest  I  cannot  quite  control. 
I  have  no  past  particularly  sweet. 

No  buried  hopes  enshrined  in  memory; 
No  far-off  Mecca  to  which  bleeding-  feet 

Go  back  to  find  some  heart-held  yesterdav. 


I  know  not  what  it  is  for  which  I  yearn,  [j-ears 

For  which  I've  hungered  all  these  heavy 
When  from  the  outlook,  to  the  in  —  I  turn, 

I  find  my  spirit  drenched  with  unshed  tears; 
I  find  a  hearthstone  white  with  ashes  cold, 

A  taper  sunken  in  a  socket  low, 
An  open  volume,  prey  to  moth  and  mold  — 

A  dusty  chain,  deserted  long  ago. 
1  miss  a  something  I  have  never  known: 

Too  vague,  too  uudefinable  to  name; 
A  something  seeming  to  have  been  my  own 

In  climes  from  which  I  uncompanied  came. 
t  miss,  j'et  find  it  seeming  everywhere. 

In  opening  flower,  or  in  falling  leaf. 
Amid  the  whispers  of  the  autumn  air 

The  thunders  of  the  distant  ocean  reef. 
I  have  a  hint  of  it  in  yonder  blue. 

The  glint  of  morning,  and  the  gold  of  noon, 
I  find  its  fervor  in  the  falling  dew,        [moon, 

I   feel   its    presence    'neath   the   midnight 
I  drink  its  spirit  from  a  gush  of  song,        [trol 

I  breathe  its  breath  when  music's  wild  con- 
Creeps  quiveringly  my  raptured  chords  along 

And  breaks  in  glory  round  my  sobbing  soul. 
Oh,  it  is  mine,  by  rock,  and  brook,  and  tree, 

At  wayside  wells  my  palms  to  dip  and  drain. 
My  fevered  spirit  craves  an  open  sea. 

But  finds  a  stint  of  everything-  but  pain. 
My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  broken  wing. 

So  long  has  fluttered,  faltered  on  alone, 
I  marvel  much  if  it  could  soar  and  sing. 

Poor  birdling,  should  it  ever  find  its  own. 


GRACE  E.  PICKERING. 

Born  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  periodical  press.    She  still  re- 
sides in  her  native  place,  where  she  has  many 
friends  and  ardent  admirers. 


A  SKY  PICTURE. 

"  Come  quick,"  said  they,  and  into  the  star- 
light led  the  way ; 

In  the  quiet  skies  stretching  overhead 

A  banner  of  snow  was  softly  spread; 

"  Are  you  sure,"  said  they,  "  sure  that  it  isn't 
the  Milky  Way?" 

Oh  the  Milky  Way  is  a  film  on  the  blue. 

Letting  stars  look  through,  as  through  care- 
less delicate,  open  lace; 

AndtheWay  holds  her  court  in  another  place. 

But  this  train  of  white  lay  in  "a  wedlock  of 
silence  and  light;" 

A  downy  strip,  on  its  background  blue. 

While  from  lip  to  lip  the  wonder  flew. 

And  within,  the  immortal  questions  grew. 

Sacred  and  still  —  slept  the  pure  fleece  map- 
ped on  the  heavenly  hill. 

Keeping  its  own  sweet  secrets  well, 
i  And  hedged  about  by  a  nameless  spell. 
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MRS.  ELEANORA  FINDLAY. 

Bobn:  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn. 
This  lady  was  married  to  Sylvester  L.  Find- 
lay,  who  practiced  law  prior  to  the  war.    The 


MRS.  ELEANORA  FINDLAY. 

poems  of  this  writer  have  appeared  quite  ex- 
tensivelj-  in  the  periodical  press.  She  is  now 
a  resident  of  Oakland  Springs,  Tenn. 
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EDNA  CORA. 
A  pleading  voice  steals  on  mine  ear 

In  cadence  soft  and  low; 
Those  silv'ry  tones  to  me  as  dear 

As  fond  affection's  glow. 
That  gentle  voice  I  seem  to  hear. 

And  as  it  floats  along, 
"  Forget  me  not,  my  Nora  dear," 

The  burthen  of  its  song. 
Oh !  would  that  now  the  gift  were  mine, 

To  'wake  with  skillful  hand, 
The  harp  that  erst  the  "  tuneful  Nine," 

Concealed  among  their  baud; 
I'd  sweep  its  chords  with  magic  art, 

Till  ev'ry  string  should  tell 
Of  her  who  dwells  within  my  heart 

And  whom  I  love  so  well. 
In  tuneful  measures  I'd  impart 

To  my  sweet  sister  dear. 
The  Inmost  feelings  of  my  heart 

That  softly  nestle  there; 
And  where  for  aye  thej'  will  remain 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew; 


Their  bloom  and  beauty  still  retain. 
My  sister  sweet,  for  you. 

rhou  know'st  that  mine's  a  happy  fate, 
A  fondly  cherish'd  wife  — 

Deep  joy  upon  my  footsteps  wait- 
Each  hour  with  hap'ness  rife; 

And  when  my  cup  with  joy  runs  o'er 
I  fondly  will  recall 

The  friends  I'll  cherish  ever  more. 
Dear  father,  mother,  all! 

Some  ties  there  are,  and  ours  is  one. 

That  time  can  ne'er  undo; 
Dark  grief  may  come,  the  world  may  shun, 

That  knot  remains  still  true. 
Content  thee  then,  my  sister  dear, 

Whate'er  my  future  lot, 
I  will  enshi-ine  thy  image  here,— 

Thou  wilt  not  be  forgot. 


LETITIA  M.  ADAMS. 

This  lady  has  been  a  constant  contributor  of 
verse  to  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  and  numerous 
other  periodicals.  Miss  Adams  formerly  lived 
in  New  Boston,  but  is  now  a  resident  of  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 

INFLUENCE. 

Not  to  itself  alone 

The  little  violet  blooms. 

Deep-shaded  in  its  mossy  bed 

It  meekly  lifts  its  head, 

And  speaks  a  lesson  full  and  free, — 

A  lesson  of  humanity. 

Not  to  itself  alone 

The  spring-bird's  earliest  song 

Above  the  frost  and  snow  is  given, 

Its  richest  notes  ascend  to  Heaven, 

And  birdies  join  in  words  of  love. 

The  praise  of  Him  who  reigns  above. 

Not  to  themselves  alone. 

The  stars  in  yon  bright  zone 

Send  forth  their  lustre  clear  and  bright; 

Athwart  the  gloom  and  shade  of  night. 

They  teach  a  nobler  lesson  still: 

Obedience  to  a  higher  will. 

Not  to  itself  alone 

The  voice  of  nature  comes. 

The  wild  winds  murmur,  careless,  free. 

The  swelling-  earth,  the  sounding  sea. 

Proclaim  the  wisdom,  power  and  might 

Of  God,  tlie  source  of  lite  and  light. 

Not  to  himself  alone 

Man  seeks  an  influence  not  his  own, 

We  live  in  M'ords,  we  live  in  deeds, 

And  sow  on  earth  immortal  seeds 

Of  good  or  bad,  of  peace  or  strife. 

The  germ  of  death  or  endless  life. 
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MRS.  ANNA  K.  MCMILLAN. 

Born  :  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  appeared  quite 
extensively  in  the  periodical  press.    She  is  a 


AIRS.  ANXA  K.  il  JIILLAN. 

sister  of  Mrs.  E.  Findlay  and  Mrs.  Kettle  C. 
D.  Fisher,  who  also  appear  in  this  work. 

MY  BOOKS. 

Oh !  how  I  love  to  linger  o'er 

These  volumes  of  poetic  lore, 

And  dwell,  with  admiration,  long: 

Upon  the  beauties  of  each  song'! 

I  sail  with  Byron  o'er  the  seas 

Where  the  Orient's  balmy  breeze 

Whispers,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  shore, 

'.'Tis  Greece,  but  living-  Greece  no  more." 

With  Scott,  T  often  wander  o'er 

Old  Scotia's  wild  romantic  shore; 

And  glide  awhile  upon  the  stream 

Where  Ellen  Douglas  used  to  dream : 

With  Campbell's  sweet  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 

I  oft  the  golden  gates  can  ope 

That  lead  to  Fancy's  garden  fair. 

Where  bloom  forever  chaplets  rare. 

That  each  upon  his  brow  can  bind. 

That  will  court  the  muses  kind. 

And  to  their  tuneful  groves  retire, 

To  list  the  music  of  the  choir. 

With  Rogers  I  love  to  linger  near 

Sunny  spots,  to  sweet  mem'ry  dear; 

And  view  the  "  Mansion  thro'  the  trees  " 

As  soft  it  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 


Where  a  happy  child  I  loved  to  dwell 

With  the  infant-band  I  loved  so  well; 

Surrounded  by  the  charms  of  home. 

Ere  my  youthful  heart  had  learu'd  to  roam! 

And  full  many  an  hour  I  beguile 

With  Friendship's  rare,  but  winning-  smile; 

Its  sweet  Pleasures  can  quickly  chase 

Each  cloud  that  gathers  on  my  face ! 

Moore !  thy  melodious  strains  are  dear 
As  music;  soft,  and  sweet,  and  clear! 
I've  wept  with  the  Peri  when  sad: 
I've  smiled  with  the  Peri  when  glad; 
All  Lalla  Rookh  is  sweetly  told ; 
But  Hinda  fair,  and  Hafed  bold 
Is  the  part  I  love  to  linger  o'er. 
Whene'er  thy  pages  I  explore! 
And  now  with  Milton,  I  upward  rise 
To  view  the  gates  of  Paradise ! 
I  tremble  when  the  fluttering  wing- 
Of  angels,  fan  me  as  they  sing! 
And  when  a  rich,  sublime  out-gush 
Of  music  thro'  the  heavens  rush, 
I  long  to  sweep  their  harps  of  g-old. 
And  'mid  their  band  my  pinions  fold! 

Pollok !  an  humble  tribute  paid 
To  the  noble  Poem  thou  hast  made 
Could  but  ill  express  the  pleasure 
I've  reaped  from  thy  gifted  treasure! 
Thy  "  Course  of  Time,"  will  still  uitfold 
Its  casket  rare,  of  gems  and  gold. 
When  she  who  now  attempts  to  write, 
By  all  will  be  forgotten  quite ! 
So  too.  the  others  I  have  named; 
But  tho'  obscure,  and  all  untamed 
I  wish  to  add  my  meed  of  praise 
In  favor  of  those  lofty  lays. 


MRS.  MARY  B.  HOSMER. 

Born:  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30,  1820. 
In  1841  this  lady  was  married  to  Castalio  Hos- 
mer  of  Nashua,  where  she  resided  until  1844, 
when  they  removed  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and 
in  1848  to  Kankakee,  111.  Mr.  Hosmer  having 
been  appointed  to  olHce  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  1861.  she  i-emoved  with  lier  husband  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  still  resides. 
Mrs.  Hosmer  has  written  some  very  meritor- 
ious poems,  which  have  appeared  in  the  lead- 
ing periodicals,  and  as  a  writer  she  is  well 
and  favorably   known  in  the  literary  world. 

TO  SLEEP. 
Oh  sweet  Repose!  that  cometh  to  the  weary, 
Smoothing-  awhile  the  steep  amd  rugged  way ; 
Casting-  out  care  and  brandishing  the  dreary: 
Soothing  the  couch  where  pain  and  sorrow  lay. 
O  blessed  Rest!  to  tired  nature  given. 
In  sweet  oblivion  every  thought  and  feeling. 
No  greater  boon  is  in  the  gift  of  heaven 
Than  this  sweet  apathy  now  o'er  me  stealing 
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ENOCH  GEORGE  ADx\MS. 

Bokn:  Bow,  N.  H. 
Graduating  iu  1849  from  Yale  college,  j'ouog 
Adams  tbeu  taught  school  iu  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maryland 
and  Missouri.  At  an  early  age  he  contributed 
poems  to  the  Boston  Olive  Branch,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Ladies'  Repository  and  other  publica- 
tions.   Iu  1861   he  enlisted    iu   Co.  D.  2d  N.  H. 


ENOCH  GEORGE    ADAMS. 

regiment,  and  was  afterward  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg',  the  bullet  still  re- 
maining in  his  body.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Peach  Orchard  and  Gettysburg,  as  Major.  In 
1865  he  commanded  Fort  Rice,  D.  T.,  where  he 
met  and  vanquished  the  famous  Sitting  Bull 
and  ten  thousand  warriors.  Tn  186.5  Mr.  Adams 
was  mustered  out  of  service  as  captain  and 
brevet-major.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Vancouver 
Register,  W.  T.,  where  he  was  also  register  of 
the  Land  Office.  He  next  published  the  Col- 
umbia, at  Helen,  Oregon,  where  he  was  also 
justice  of  the  peace.  As  a  lecturer,  Major 
Adams  has  attained  a  wide  reputation,  and 
his  poems  have  been  highly  praised  by  the 
press  and  public. 
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THE  RELEASED. 
Over  the  dark  cloud  of  her  life 
The  rainbow  of  death  descended. 


And  her  spirit  went  through  its  triumphal 
arch. 
Like  a  hero  when  battle  is  ended. 

She  never  M'ill  wake  in  the  gloomy  night 
And  dread  the  coming  morrow : 

She  has  gone  where  the  strains  of  eternal 
peace 
Hush  the  wild  notes  of  sorrow. 

The  angels  of  light  they  met  her  that  morn 

Close  by  the  gates  of  wonder, 
Which   turned   on   their  hinges  to    music 
sweet. 

Then  gloriously  fell  asunder. 

The  sapphire  hills  that  were  gleaming  there. 

With  a  grandeur  serene  and  splendid. 
Repeated  in  echo,  again  and  again, 

The  strain  that  should  not  be  ended. 

And  the  river  of  Life  that  is  flowing  for  aye. 
From  the  throne  of  the  Great  Jehovah, 

In  silvery  cadences,  sweet  and  low, 
Kept  singing  the  chorus  over. 

O,  what  to  her  are  the  griefs  of  life ! 

Like  clouds  in  remotest  distance. 
Since  she's  entered  upon  a  glorious  state 

In  a  blissful  and  new  existence. 

She  weeps  not  that  her  path  through  life 
Was  roughened  by  thorn  and  briar. 

Since  the  griefs  that  consufned  her  mortal 
state 
Only  brought  her  heavenlj-  nigher. 

Her  path  was  stonj%  her  path  was  rough. 
And  her  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding; 

But  she  bathes  them   now  in  the  river  of 
Life 
From  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  proceeding. 

And  binding  her  golden  sandals  on 
With  a  joyous  step  and  vagrant. 

She  wanders  along  where  the  lily-bells 
Are  showering  their  odors  fragrant. 

No  light  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  there. 
But  a  soft  and  crystal  brightness. 

Like  a  cluster  of  stars,  the  Deity's  throne, 
Stand  afar  in  its  silvery  whiteness. 

And  ever  above  it  a  rainbow  gleams, 
A  pledge  that  the  God-head  has  given, 

That  undisturbed  shall  the  quiet  be 
Of  inhabitants  of  Heaven. 

O  for  the  pen  of  the  angel  that  stands, 

Tn  the  Book  of  Life  recording 
Th(^  deeds  of  the  just,—  to  tell  of  the  joys 

Tliat  the  righteous  are  rewarding. 
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NELLIE  E.  ADAMS. 

Born  :  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  12, 1864. 
Miss  Adams  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Eobinson  Seminary  at  Exeter,  and  later  from 
the  normal  department  of  the  same  school. 
She  has  written  both  poetry  and  prose,  but  is 


NELLIE   E.  ADAMS. 

most  noted  for  her  verse.  In  1885  she  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  entitled  Blossoms,  a  col- 
lection which  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  re- 
ceived very  favorable  comment  from  the 
press  generally.  Miss  Adams  was  the  class 
poet  at  her  graduation.  She  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  place  of  her  nativity,  where  she  is  very 
popular. 

IF  WE  KNEW. 
If  we  knew, 
Knew  at  all  times  and  all  places. 

What  was  right. 
Knew  and  did  what  was  accepted 

In  His  sig'ht. 
Held  the  good  of  others  only 

Up  to  view, 
Comfort-bearei's  each  one  might  be. 

If  we  knew. 
If  we  knew. 
Knew  the  dear  ones  we  love  better 

Far  than  life. 
For  us  bearing-  heavy  burdens 

In  the  strife, 
Often  wearied  when  the  pathways 
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Darker  grew. 
Would  we  not  their  lives  make  brighter? 

If  we  knew. 
If  we  knew. 
Knew  the  moments  swiftlj'  gliding' 

Of  to-day. 
That  its  morning',  and  its  evening', 

Gold  or  gray 
Were  the  last  that  e'er  would  vanish 

From  our  view. 
Would  we  not  improve  them  better? 

If  we  knew. 
If  we  knew. 
How  our  -words  and  deeds  were  telling' 

Day  by  day. 
On  the  lives  of  all  who  meet  us 

On  the  way. 
If  our  influence  was  clearer 

To  our  view. 
Oh,  we  all,  would  aim  higher. 

If  we  knew. 


THE  TWO  WRECKS. 
The  sea  moaned,  surging  heavily 

Under  a  gloomy  sky. 
While  the  seething,  -white-capped  breakers 

Tossed  their  briny  foam  on  high. 

And  the  ship,  that  sailed  at  daybreak 

Out  from  the  harbor  bar. 
Beneath  the  sunny  heaven. 

Floating  proudly  stripe  and  star, 

Was  being'  widely  driven. 

Like  a  bird  before  the  gale. 
Her  anchor  lost  in  the  sea  flood. 

And  torn  each  snowy  sail. 

Before  the  arching  rainbow, 

Told  that  the  storm  was  o'er. 
She  sank  beneath  the  billows. 

To  rise,  to  rise  no  more. 

Out  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

Out  in  the  wind  and  the  sleet. 
With  face  upturned  to  a  pitiless  sky. 

Lay  a  body  in  the  street. 

The  wreck  of  a  once  proud  manhood. 

Of  a  life  that  promised  fair. 
Of  loves,  and  hopes,  and  ambitions, 

The  end  of  all  lay  there. 

Somebody  kissed  that  bloated  face. 

When  it  -was  young  and  fair, 
Some  one  curled  'round  a  baby  head 

Those  ringlets  of  sunny  hair. 

Somebody  thought  of  the  comfort  and  pride 
He  would  be  in  th^  after  years. 

Somebody  sank  into  the  grave 
In  bitter  woe  and  tears. 
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MRS.  EMMA  STAPLEY. 

Born:  Eagle  Point,  III.,  June  7, 1852. 
The  poems   of   this   lady    have    appeared  in 
Woman's    Work.    The    Christian    Press,  and 
numerous  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 


MKS.  EilMA  L.  STAPLEY. 

She  was  married  in  1874  to  H.  L.  Stapley,  and 
resides  with  her  husband  at  Elkhorn  Grove. 
The  poems  of  this  lady  have  been  highly 
praised  by  the  press  and  public. 


NATURE'S  CARPET. 
Heaven's  blue  vault  is  the  celling 

Of  a  room,  large,  airy,  and  grand. 
Its  manifold  beauties  admiring 

On  a  velvet  carpet  I  stand; 
It's  elegant  tapestry  woven 

By  Nature's  skillful  hand. 

Dark,  richest  green  is  the  groundwork. 

While  scattered  over  each  fair  fold; 
Wearing  the  bright  hues  of  autumn, 
Its  spacious  surface  bedecking. 
Mottled  with  scarlet  and  gold. 
Are  leaves  in  numbers  untold. 

Varied  with  crimson  and  russet, 
Mingled  with  matchless  care; 

In  stately  palace  or  temple 
Never  was  carpet  more  fair, 

Than  this  of  Nature's  own  weaving, 
In  her  temple  of  the  air. 


MY  BLOSSOM. 
Just  two  years  ago  our  darling  died; 
Our  little  lamb,  our  treasured  pride  — 
Just  two  years  ago  this  beautiful  May; 
All  our  sunshine  grew  so  dark  that  day. 

The  early  roses  were  bursting  bloom 
When  they  bore  her  away  to  the  silent  tomb  — 
Herself  a  rosebud,  more  sweet  and  fair. 
Unfolding  its  petals  in  Heaven's  pure  air. 

The  tears  of  sorrow  flow  freely  to-day. 
From  the  little  mound  will  I  look  away. 
With  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  lovely  shore. 
Where  my  rosebud  bloom  for  evermore. 

With  patience  we'll  await  some  sweet  spring 

day, 
When  One  more  fair  than  the  flowers  will  say 
With  joy  take  thy  beautiful  blossom;  for  see, 
AU  these  years  I  have  treasured  it  for  thee! 
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THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
For  years  within  a  secluded  spot 
Have  I  treasured  a  sprig  of  Forget-me-not. 
It  has  a  story,  this  blossom  blue, 
Oh,  yes!  with  pleasure  I'll  tell  it  to  you. 

'Twas  sent  me  in  girlhood's  sunny  day  — 
Many  years  since  have  passed  away — 
By  one  who  is  more  than  life  to  me. 
Whose  love  is  deep  as  the  fathomless  sea. 
And  whose  pathway  in  life  is  by  my  side. 
'Twas  before  1  became  his  cherished  bride. 

While  languishing  on  a  bed  of  pain, 
From  which  he  might  never  rise  again. 
He  sent  me  this  flower  of  azure  hue, 
In  token  of  love,  strong  deep  and  true. 
Thinking  that  it,  perhaps,  might  be 
His  last  fond  gift  on  earth  to  me. 

But,  thanks  to  Him  whose  loving  care. 
Saw  fit  my  darling's  life  to  spare. 
In  His  love  and  each  other's  we're  truly  blest. 
As  we  journey  toward  the  land  of  rest. 

So   the   emblem    I've    cherished    for   many 

years  — 
Years  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hopes  and  fears; 
Yet,  in  glancing  backward  o'er  the  past. 
Nearly  all  seems  sunshine— but  few  clouds 

cast 
Over  my  mem'ry  a  sombre  hue. 
Because  my  love  was  always  true. 
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MRS.  S.  G.  SCOTT. 

The  poems  of  this  lady  hare  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  local  press.     Mrs.  Scott  is  very 


MRS.  S.  G.  SCOTT. 

charitably  inclined,  and  takes  great  pleasure 
in  ministering-  to  the  sick.  She  resides  at 
Farmerville,  La. 


LAST  FAREWELL. 

Oh,  dear  Miss  Mary,  thou  art  g-one; 

Thy  suffering-  heart  is  still; 
Thy  father  has  called  thee  home  — 

Thy  cup  of  joy  to  fill. 
'Tis  hard  to  give  Miss  Mary  up. 

But  we  must  he  resig-ned 
To  Him  who  is  too  wise  to  err  — 

Too  good  to  he  unkind. 
Day  after  day  we  saw  you  fade. 

And  gently  pass  away, 
Yet  often  in  our  hearts  we  prayed 

That  you  might  longer  stay. 
A  long-  farewell.  Miss  Mary  dear. 

Life  is  sad  without  you  here; 
Oh,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven  above 

Where  all  is  joy,  and  peace  and  love. 
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ONE  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
A  single  life  is  dark  as  night, 

A-looking  for  a  shining-  day. 
But,  in  going-  on  keep  to  the  rig-ht. 

And  the  dark  will  pass  away. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
Many  clouds  behind  the  future  lig-ht 

That  do  g-ive  joy  to  a  faithful  heart; 
In  plighting-  vows  be  sure  you'er  right. 

And  be  true  till  death  does  part. 


DR.S.  D.  SIBBET. 

Born  :  Northampton,  Pa. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  Dr.  Sibbet  has  di- 
vided his  time  between  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  scientific  researches.  He  has  read 
a  number  of  papers  before  scientific  bodies  on 
The  Unity  of  Matter  and  Force,  The  Correla- 
tion and  Conservatism  of  Energy,  Spectrum 
Analysis,  The  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  upon 
other  topics.  This  physician  and  scientist  is 
still  a  resident  of  his  native  state  at  Beaver 
Falls. 


THE  DEWDROP  ON  MY  WINDOW  PANE. 

As  I  watched  the  frost  on  my  window  pane, 
A  dewdrop  came  laughing-  in  sight. 

As  pure  as  the  frost  iu  which  it  had  lain 
A  close  prisoner  all  night. 

Bright,  laughing  dewdrop,  the  sun  set  you 
free. 

And  soon  he  will  bear  you  away 
To  your  cloud-land  home  now  waiting  for  thee, 

While  here,  as  a  truant,  you  stay. 

Why,   little    dewdrop,   why   staj'   from   your 
home. 
Where  sun-tinted  clouds  are  at  play? 
Did  you  know  the  bright,  bright  sunbeams 
would  come 
To  take  you  as  vapor  away? 

"  As  vapor  I  came,  as  vapor  I  go,"' 
Said  my  dewdrop  laughing-  with  glee; 

"  Maybe  I'll  come  back  as  beautiful  snow, 
I  would  love  a  snowflake  to  be. 

"Should   I   be  wooed  by  some  bright    little 
flower, 

I'll  sport  as  a  dewdrop  again; 
Perchance,  in  summer,  descend  in  a  shower 

As  one  of  its  drops  of  warm  rain." 

"Sweet  child  of  the  frost,  thou  first-water  gem, 

I  know  of  no  jewel  so  bright; 
Will  you  come  back  to  my  window  again 

And  sleep  in  its  frost  overnight?" 

But  ere  1  could  get  the  wished-for  reply, 

Or  ere  a  good-bye  I  could  say. 
The  sun  sent  a  beam  from  the  Eastern  sky 

And  bore  little  dewdrop  away. 
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MRS.  LUCINDA  LEE  DALTON. 

Born:  Coosa  Co.,  Ala.,  Feb.  9, 1847. 
Mrs,  Dalton  lives  in  Manti,  Utah  Territory, 
engag-ecl  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place 
at    a  salary  of  five  Imndred  dollars  a  year. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  poems  of  this  lady 


MRS.   LUCINDA   LEE   DALTON. 

have  found  their  way  into  the  public  press. 
Married  in  1868  to  Cliarles  W.  Dalton,  she  was 
fifteen  years  later  left  a  widow  with  four  child- 
ren, to  whose  maintenance  and  education  she 
is  g-reatly  devoted. 
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GLEAMS  OF  LIGHT. 
There  are  moments,  bless  God !  when  life's 

burdens 
From  our  liearts  are  rolled  softly  away; 
When  we  feel  from  our  trials  uplifted. 
As  the  sun  o'er  a  cloud-darliened  day. 

We  feel  deep  within  us  upspringing 
The  fountain  of  gladness  anew; 
Its  bright,  healing  waters  o'erflowing 
Revive  our  parched  flowers  lilse  dew. 

We  catch  the  deep  heart  of  the  sunshine 
To  warm  our  chilled  hopes  to  new  life; 
With  quickened  sense  hearlsen  the  music 
With  which  Nature's  voices  are  rife. 

We  see  blessings  strewn  all  around  us 
Where  all  loolied  so  barren  and  gray. 
Where  only  dead  leaves  seemed  to  rustle 
Our  pathway  with  flowers  is  gay. 


Enraptured,  we  catch  a  new  music 
In  our  little  one's  laughter  so  sweet. 
And,  dearer  than  tinkling  of  fountains. 
Their  restless  and  pattering  feet. 

Unnoted  and  unvalued  blisses 
We  brushed  like  poor  cobwebs  away. 
Now  dimple  and  smile  through  the  dark- 
ness 
In  which  we  condemned  them  to  stay. 

Oh,  even  the  burdens  we  carry. 

The  burdens  so  lieavy  and  sore. 

Since  they  contain  costliest  treasures. 

We  feel  will  be  heavy  no  more. 

The  language  of  praise  springs  unbidden 

To  lips  sadly  used  to  complain. 

We  think  if  we  may  be  forgiven. 

We  never  will  murmur  again. 

Sweet  moments,  we  give  you  glad  welcome, 

And  longer  entreat  you  to  stay  — 

Glad  beams  from  the  shining  Hereafter! 

Hands  of  angels  to  becken  away ! 


LONGING. 

Gone  are  the  joy  and  the  zest  of  life. 
Gone  like  the  dreams  of  a  summer  night. 
Gone   like   sweet   peace  in  the  midst   of 
strife,  [bright. 

Gone  like    fair  youth  with  its  hopes  so 
When  shalll  meet  my  own  face  to  face? 
When  shall  I  look  in  his  eyes  again? 
When  shall  I  rest  in  his  fond  embrace? 
When  shall  his  presence  dispel  my  pain? 
Sweet  are  my  memories,  love  of  thee. 
Dear  the  delights  which   begemmed  our 

way. 
Glad  was  the  dawn  of  each  day  for  me, 
Bright  every  moment  of  night  or  day. 
Pure  were  our  wishes  as  morning  dew, 
Holy  our  hopes  of  a  future  dear, 
Deep  was  our  joy  in  a  love  so  true,  [near. 
High  thoughts  of  Heaven  still  brought  it 
Sad  was  the  time  when  we  met  no  more. 
Lonely  the  days  to  my  waiting  heart. 
Cold  was  the  smile  that  each  daj'  dawn 

wore. 
Cruel  the  fate  that  tore  us  apart. 
Wan  looms  the  future  without  your  smile, 
Weary  the  years  that  will  slowly  roll. 
Dark  my  lone  pathway  spread  mile  on  mile. 
Dreary  the  doubts  which  oppress  my  soul. 
When  shall  this  burden  of  woe  be  laid? 
When  shall  ray  sad  heart  rejoice  again? 
When  shall  I  greet  the  dawn  undismayed? 
When  shall  kiss  banish  grief  and  pain? 
Come  in  thy  glory  of  spotless  worth ! 
Come  like  the  sun  from  the  eastern  main ! 
Come  like  those  blessings  of  all  tlie  earth. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  sunshine  and  rain! 
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EVA  J.  SPICER. 

Born:  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  10, 1866. 
Eva  J.  Spiceb  began  teaching  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  continued  in  that  profession  un- 
til 1889.  when  she  was  overtaken  with  nervous 


EVA  J.   SPICER. 

prostration  caused  by  constant  overwork.  She 
now  resides  with  her  parents  in  Pardeeville, 
Wisconsin,  but  hopes  to  resume  her  profes- 
sion at  an  early  date. 
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MISS  NORA  C.  WATERS. 
Kind  friends  we  have  a  word  to  say. 

One  word  before  we  part. 
For  our  winter's  work  we've  had  our  pay, 

And  with  sadness  now  we  part. 
Our  school  has  been  largely  attended, 

Teacher's  trials  have  been  not  a  few. 
But  we  hope  to  be  remembered 

By  her,  and  each  other  too. 
This  winter  will  be  long  remembered. 

Though  there's  been  a  few  crosses  to  bear; 
Don't  j'ou  think  of  our  love  to  her  is  tendered 

That  she'll  forgive  all  who  had  a  share? 
She  has  always  done  her  duty, 

And  we  know  she  always  will: 
For   her   morals   would   fill  any    mind    with 
beauty ; 

And  any  one  may  copy  her  skill. 
Now  Miss  Waters,  as  a  token  of  our  affection. 

We  scholars,  present  this  cai'd-case; 


May  it  bring  fond  recollections 

As  on  this  memento  you  gaze. 
Miss  Cole,  yours  in  attendance. 

Present,  with  love  this  ink-stand ; 
May  it  recall  a  kindly  remembrance. 

As  before  the  "little  ones"  you  stand. 

The  hour  is  getting  very  late 

And  we  have  detained  you  very  long. 
As  we  are  ruled  by  the  hand  of  fate. 

We  part  at  the  close  of  our  farewell  song. 
Thanking  you  all  for  your  kind  attention. 

Though  you've  heard  nothing  new, 
We  will  always  give  you  a  warm  reception. 

And  now  we  adjourn  to  bid  adieu. 


TWO  DAUGHTERS. 
Tread  lightlj-,  for  Nellie  and  Emma  are  dead. 
And  we  who  have  loved  them  so  long, 
Have  spoken  the  last  to  them  said. 
And  they  have  passed  out  of  our  thi-ong. 
We  will  listen  and  hear  the  loved  voice ; 
But  no;  they  have  gone  up  above. 
Where  all  is  peace  and  all  rejoice  — 
May  we  meet  the  ones  we  love ! 
How  we  dread  to  look  the  last 
On  that  form  we  love  so  dear. 
And  the  time  is  hurrying  fast. 
We  can  do  aught  but  drop  a  tear. 
We  cannot  think  them  dead. 
But  we  so  soon  must  roam 
To  that  resting  place,  the  narrow  bed, 
For  we  must  all  go  home. 
Things  remind  us  of  those  dear. 
Even  the  birds,  and  the  morning  fair. 
Cause  us  to  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
But  will  we  not  meet  them  there? 


COVER  THEM  OVER. 
Cover  them  over,  the  brave  and  the  true. 
Softly  drop  on  their  grave  a  tear, 
For  all  the  forms  in  coats  of  blue 
Have  some  one  holding  them  dear. 
Cover  them  over,  the  young  and  old. 
Drop  a  few  tears  sweet  and  rare. 
Think  of  the  forms  of  such  sturdy  mold. 
And  send  to  Heaven  a  fervent  prayer. 
Honor  our  freedom  with  many  a  cheer. 
But  who  for  this  should  be  blest? 
The  husband,  brother,  some  one  else  dear, 
Ai-e  lying  so  quietly  at  rest. 
Cover  them  over,  and  those  far  away 
Have  not  a  stone  to  mark  their  grave; 
Don't  on  this  beautiful  Memorial  Day, 
Forget  those  not  a  bit  less  brave. 
Cover  them  over,  and  turn  softly  away. 
With  one  look  at  the  soldier's  grave. 
Leave  them  at  rest  'till  a  future  daj-. 
And  appreciate  what  thej-  died  to  save. 
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JEREMIAH  LONG. 

BORN :  Ireland,  Sept.  29, 1838. 

The  poems  of  Jeremiah  Long-  have  appeared 

quite  cxte!isively  in  the  local  press.     He  was 


JEREMIAH  LONG. 

married  in  1870,  and  now  resides  on  a  farm 
near  Madison,  Nebraska. 
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THE  TELEPHONE. 

O,  listen  to  the  telephone,  hello; 

Go  turn  the  crank  to  make  it  known 

You  hear  the  bell,  then  telephone,  hello; 

Now  place  the  trumpet  to  your  ear, 

A  message  comes  distinct  and  clear. 

As  if  some  person  standing  near 

Your  elbow  said,"  my  friend  I'm  here,  hello.' 

'Tis  thus  inventive  genius  fiing-s 
Along-  the  wire  the  song-  he  sings, 
A  flash,  a  glance,  no  faster  g-o 
Than  does  the  telephone's  hello. 

Pei-haps  it  may  be  by  next  June 
The  earth  will  telephone  the  moon 
To  ask  the  man  we  see  up  there 
What  kind  of  folks  his  people  are: 
Let  doubting-  cease,  kind  nature  lies 
Revealed  by  art  before  our  eyes, 
And  time  and  distance  have  to  yield 
Control  to  science  of  their  field. 
For  time  and  distance  are  outdone 
By  that  inventor,  Edison. 


THE  BARBER  POPS  THE  QUESTION. 
It  was  in  the  season  of  the  year 

When  leaves  are  changing  yellow. 
When  skies  are  blue  and  evenings  clear. 

And  fruit  looks  ripe  and  mellow; 
The  sleekest  barber  in  the  town 

Put  up  his  brush  and  razor. 
And  took  his  girl,  with  hair  so  brown. 

Out  courting,  and,  to  praise  her. 

A  crabbed  cynic  would  feel  good 

To  see  the  pair  together. 
While,  side  by  side,  they  walked  or  stood. 

It  seemed  they  cared  not  whether; 
Thus  on  they  roved  where  none  could  hear. 

Upon  the  grassy  praii-ie : 
He  was  a  gay  young  gamboleer, 

And  she,  no  sprite  or  fairj'. 

Love  led  them  where  thej'  still  did  roam 

Among  some  vines  and  bushes. 
Which  during  summer  was  the  home 

Of  nightingales  and  thrushes; 
The  nests  remaining  on  the  boughs 

The  maiden  loved  to  mention. 
Her    wondering     "O's,"    and     "mys"    and 
"how's," 

Woke  up  the  boy's  attention. 

He  told  her  why  the  nests  were  made 

So  prettily  and  cosy. 
In  that  secluded  sylvan  shade. 

All  fragrant  with  the  rosy; 
His  love  for  her  he  tried  to  tell 

Was  more  than  for  a  sister. 
She,  laughing,  answered,  "  very  well;" 

And  then  he  kissed  and  kissed  her. 

Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life 

Those  pleasant  days  are  brightest. 
When  lover  courts  his  future  wife 

With  words  and  looks  politest; 
Returning-  home  another  way 

Fond  Cupid  urged  suggestion; 
Beneath  the  pale  moon's  silvei-y  ray 

The  barber  popped  the  question. 


THE   INCUBATOR. 
That  incubator  beats  the  dickens 
For  hatching  little  downy  chickens; 
To  get  two  liundred  in  a  batch 
Looks  like  the  proper  way  to  hatch. 
And  seems  to  beat  the  old  way  hollow— 
And  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  follow: 

Besides  it  gives  the  hens  a  rest 
From  three  weeks'  sitting  on  a  nest, 
And  saves  that  time  to  use  their  legs, 
To  sing,  and  rustle  and  lay  eggs; 
But  nature  mourns  her  trade  departed. 
And  clucking  hens  feel  broken-hearted. 
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P.  CUD  MORE. 

Born:  Ireland,  1831. 
As  lawyer  and  author  this  gentleman  has  gain- 
ed quite  a  reputation  and  now  practices  his 
profession  at  Farihault,  Minn.  He  served  in 
the  union  army  through  the  war,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  county  attorney  for  Le  Sueur, 
Minn.     Tn  1ST1  be  publi-^lied  a  prose  work  en- 
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titled  The  Irish  Kepubhu,  and  lu  1.^75  Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  1880  Mr. 
Cudmore  published  two  editions  of  a  large 
pamphlet  of  poems  and  songs,  and  in  1885 
published  a  volume  entitled  Song-s  and  Satires, 
a  tine  work  of  over  two  hundred  pages.  Mr. 
Cudmore  is  now  engag-ed  In  literary  work  and 
practicing-  law. 

FAME. 
To  gain  the  world's  praise  bad  men  do  well. 
And  fame  incites  others  to  excel  — 
For  immortal  fame,  the  world's  flattery. 
Men  brave  the  waves  and  storm  a  battery. 
To  the  love  of  fame  happiness  must  yield. 
Millions  perish  on  the  battle-field! 
What  toil,  what  misery  will  not  man  brave. 
For  a  bust,  a  tomb,  an  epitaph,  a  name! 
He  will  brave  the  plague  and  the  battle  gory. 
To  live  In  song-  and  immortal  story !      [flame. 
In  some  men's  hearts  there    is    a   burning 
Which  prompts  great  deeds  to  gain  immortal 

fame ! 
Millions  venture  on  fame's  stormy  waj'. 
Numbers  falter,  others  go  astray. 


Patriots,  who  the  despot's  chain  do  sever. 

Will  live  in  fame  ever  and  for  ever! 

The  liberator's  tomb  of  brass  or  stone. 

Is  more  precious  than  the  monarch's  throne. 

And  in  fame's  temple  to  have  a  niche. 

Men  write  and  kill  —  such  is  their  fond  wish. 

And  he  who  climbs  to  the  cliffs  of  fame. 

Never  dies,  for  he  lives  in  a  name! 

Millions  perish  in  battle  and  in  foray. 

That  some  hero  may  ever  live  in  storJ^ 

Th'  poet  needs  no  monument,  shrine  or  fane 

Of  brass  or  stone  to  immortalize  his  name! 

A  thirst  for  fame  has  been  the  rage. 

Fame  is  their  great  concern  and  creed. 

And  to  gain  it  they  would  ever  bleed ! 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 
When  a  woman  wants  your  love, 
She  will  try  to  please  you : 
When  a  woman  has  your  love, 
She  will  try  to  tease  you. 
She  will  please  you, 
She  will  tease  you. 
When  a  woman  wants  your  love 
She  will  try  to  please  you. 


AN  EPIGRAM. 
The  western  farmers  will  find  when  late, 
That  big  farms  are  a  curse  to  the  state; 
The  farmers  will  yet  lose  much  property. 
By  weeds  in  the  roads,  that's  my  prophecy. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 
Pleasanter  the  time  is  fleeting. 
When  dearest  friends  are  meeting; 
Alas!  the  sadnesssof  the  mind. 
When  loving  friends  we  leave  behind; 
FoL-  to  mingle  with  the  stranger. 
Braving  fortune,  toil,  and  danger; 
B  ut  whatever  may  be  our  lot. 
My  dearest  friend,  forget  me  not. 


SORROW. 
Sorrow  is  a  vain  regret. 
For  something  we  can  never  get. 
Be  it  happiness  or  beauty. 
Love,  friendship,  pleasure  or  money; 
Honor,  power,  or  great  fame; 
Or  the  splendor  of  a  name. 
Let  us  never,  never  borrow. 
Pain  for  what  has  no  to-morrow. 
Yesterday  should  not  make  us  sad; 
To-morrow  we  should  leave  to  God. 
What  we  miss  oft  gives  us  a  pain. 
What  seems  a  loss  may  be  gain 
Let  contentment  be  our  aim. 
Then  no  sorrow  will  remain. 
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JOHN  ALBERT  MURPHY. 

Born:  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C. 
This  g-entlemau  received  his  education  at 
Catawba  college  at  Newton.  He  was  married 
early  in  life  to  Miss  Louisa  Jane  Yokley.  In 
1857  Mr.  Murphy  joined  the  St.  Louis  confer- 
ence of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  for  twen. 


ty-two  successive  j^ears  he  served  as  pastor  in 
honored  positions.  In  1879  he  was  transferred 
to  the  northwest  Texas  conference.and  is  now 
located  at  Bronaug'h,Mo.  John  Albei-t  Murphy, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  has  written  numerous  very  fine 
poems,  and  has  contributed  extensively  to  the 
periodical  press  and  many  standard  works. 


THE  FIRST  FALLEN  SOLDIER  QF  1861. 

The  bow  is  in  the  clouds 
Whose  arch  lies  in  the  sky  and  spans  the  race. 
With  peace,  slain  hero,  it  enshrouds 

Thy  resting  place. 

The  star  is  in  the  sky 
That  once  illumed  the  sepulcher  divine; 
Now,  in  the  march  of  centuries  by, 

It  shines  on  thine. 

There's  sweetness  in  the  air. 
Lent  for  perfumes  to  constant  nature's  claim. 
That  she  may,  with  her  latest  care. 

Embalm  thy  name. 
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There's  beauty  on  the  lea; 
Its    myriad    charms    their    ample    wealth 

combine, 
And  closing  round,  thy  memory 

And  dust  enshrine. 

There's  music  everywhere. 
In  earth  and  sky,  and  in  the  ocean  surge ; 
'Tis  nature's  mournful  way  to  share 

Thy  funeral  dirge. 

There's  Light  in  heaven  above; 
Its  burning  lamps  their  shining  station  keep; 
And  day  and  night  while  cycles  move, 

They  guard  thy  sleep. 

There's  love  in  human  hearts 
That  over  death  achieves  the  victory. 
And  will,  as  hoary  time  departs, 

Remember  thee. 

The  gold-winged  butterflies 
In  pensive  groups  display,  like  living  bloom, 
Their  blended  beauties  e'er  they  rise 

From  off  thy  tomb. 

Beneath  the  sod  to  lie; 
If  thus,  perchance,   thy  comrades  dared  to 

pause 
To  put  thee  there,  who  dared  to  die 

For  freedom's  cause. 

Death  brought  thee  late  renown ; 
But  gave  thee  not  the  soul  the  patriot  bears; 
Nor  put  upon  thy  head  the  crown 

The  hero  wears. 

Thy  bed  of  clay  unknown. 
The  hitter  tears  of  solitude  receives. 
And  of  the  flowers  by  nature  strown 

A  garland  weaves. 

Her  deepest  mourning  wears; 
Her  brow  and  breast  with  flashing  diamond 

spread. 
The  sable  virgin  Night  her  tears 

Weeps  o'er  thy  head. 

And  Day,  with  vesture  bright. 
And  lavish  smiles  upon  the  good  and  brave. 
Awards  to  thee  the  soldier's  right, 

An  honored  grave. 

No  midnight  bugle  blast. 
From  peaceful  sleep  shall  rouse  thy  valiant 

sou), 
Till  heaven's  Commander  calls  at  last 

The  Judgment-roll. 

Tlien,  in  tlie  great  review. 
When  uniforms  and  crowns  shall  never  fade. 
Hero,  receive  thy  honors  due 

On  grand  parade. 

—m 
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OUR  PICNIC. 

Once  on  a  time,  as  poets  say. 

The  tenth  month  and  second  day, 

The  weather  being-  nice  and  fine. 

In  eighteen  hundred  sixty-nine  — 

Some  friends  whom  I  had  iinown  before 

In  district  number  twenty-four, 

All  looking-  well,  for  none  were  sict. 

Came  to  my  house  for  a  picnic. 

Their  names  I  need  not  now  rehearse, 

And  thereby  much  prolong-  my  verse, 

But  of  the  doings  of  that  day 

Proceed  to  write  without  delay; 

Not  doubting  but  my  friends  will  find 

My  narrative  quite  to  their  mind. 

And  nothing  put  in  malice  down. 

To  merit  or  receive  a  frown. 

As  fast  as  e'er  my  guests  did  come 

Unto  the  place  I  call  my  home, 

Thej'  were  invited  to  alight. 

An  act  in  which  they  took  delight, 

For  all  had  come  a  day  to  spend 

With  one  they  seemed  to  think  a  friend. 

And  what  was  kind,  to  say  the  least. 

All  brought  an  offerins-  for  the  feast. 


Then  soon  long  tables  three  were  spread. 
With  cakes  and  honey,  pies  and  bread, 
While  other  things,  both  good  and  nice. 
Were  added  to  them  in  a  trice; 
And  then  around  those  tables  three 
Were  gathered  quite  a  company. 
And  of  those  good  things  with  a  will. 
Both  one  and  all  did  eat  their  fill. 

Once  and  again  those  tables  'round, 
A  new  supply  of  guests  was  found. 
And  from  the  abundance  there  displayed. 
Each  one  of  them  a  dinner  made; 
Nor  yet  exhausted  the  supply 
Of  food  and  drink,  though  all  kept  dry, 
For  of  the  fragments  there  were  still 
Enough  to  many  baskets  fill. 

The  dinner  through,  the  sports  began, 
Down  to  the  lake  some  walked,  some  ran. 
Nor  waited  they  for  wind  or  tide. 
But  in  the  boats  all  took  a  ride: 
And  on  the  waters  of  the  bay 
Some  pleasant  hours  thus  passed  away. 
For  all  did  seek  with  happy  mind 
Their  mutual  pleasure  thus  to  find. 

Of  other  pleasures,  too,  I  sing. 
For  many  did  enjoy  the  swing. 
And  what,  perhaps,  was  not  the  least, 
All  had  of  grapes  abundant  feast: 
And  thus  throughout  the  livelong  day 
The  happy  hours  did  glide  awaj% 
For  all  seemed  joyous  thus  to  spend 
A  social  picnic  with  their  friend. 

But  earthly  joys  are  not  for  aye. 
They  come  and  go  without  delay. 
And  as  the  shades  of  night  came  on. 
The  joyous  throng-  had  come  and  gone; 
Leaving-  to  memory's  thoughtful  care 
The  face  of  those  so  young  and  fair. 
Who  kindly  once  endured  my  rule 
As  teacher  of  their  district  school. 

And  now,  kind  friends,  permit  me  here 
To  tender  thanks  to  you  sincere. 
And  when  again  you  care  to  spend 
A  pleasant  picnic  with  a  friend. 
Remember  that  I'll  be  at  home. 
Whene'er  to  see  me  you  may  come. 
And  do  my  best  iu  every  way 
To  help  you  pass  a  pleasant  day. 


©■ 


A  FRIEND  LOYETH  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
The  patriot  loves  his  native  land. 

With  its  rocks,  and  mounts  and  rills. 
And  e'en  its  very  poorest  strand. 

His  heart  with  rapture  thrills; 
But  still  that  love  may  change  and  die. 

Or  pass  to  other  climes. 
Yet  this  great  truth  will  still  apply: 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times. 
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MARCH. 

Old  March  is  here  with  us  again, 
And  all  are  shivering-;  even  the  men 
Complain  of  the  wind  so  sharp  and  chill; 
As  it  comes  to  greet  us  from  j'onder  hill. 
But  the  sun  shines  bright  and  the  sky  is  clear 
And  as  March  must  visit  us  once  a  j'car 
We  gladly  welcome  it,  for  we  know 
That  it  helps  to  lessen  the  drifts  of  snow. 
There  are  patches  now  of  bare  ground  to  be 

seen. 
And  now  and  then  bunches  of  grass  that  are 

green, 
And  we  earnestly  listen  each  sunny  morn 
For  the  noisj'  crow  which  Ave  hear  at  dawn. 
Yes,  winter  is  passing  with  smiles  so  arch, 
And  now  we  have  windy  and  chilly  March. 
But  despite  the  winds  that  are  loud  and  drear. 
The  beauties  of  Sprinc-  now  begin  to  appear; 
And  soon  we'll  enjoy  the  season  gay, 
With  its  beautiful  flowery  month  of  May ; 
So  blow  old  March,  while  your  powers  last. 
Soon  April  and  May  will  your  glory  blast. 


AUTUMN  REVERIES. 
I  am  sitting  by  the  window. 

Looking  out  this  pleasant  day. 
At  the  brightly  covered  branches. 

On  the  trees  across  tlie  way. 
Branches  that  are  thickly  covered 

With  bright  leaves  of  many  hues; 
As  now  in  the  morning  sunshine, 

They  are  sparkling  with  the  dews. 
Long  ago  the  spring-time  left  us. 

Summer  too  has  passed  away; 
Now  we  have  the  lovely  autumn. 

Robed  in  colors  rich  and  gay. 
After  all,  we  know  its  beauties 

Only  precedes  winter's  chill; 
And  we  oft  neglect  our  duties, 

Thinking  of  the  coming  ill. 

Yes,  next  comes  the  storms  of  winter, 

And  we  dread  them,  well  we  may; 
Then  we'll  sit  and  sadly  wonder, 

At  the  changes  o'er  the  way. 
Lovely  spring-time,  flower-laden. 

We,  to  children  can  compare. 
With  their  hearts  so  free  from  trouble. 

Unacquainted  yet  with  care. 

But  too  soon  the  spring-time  passes. 

And  the  summer  glides  along; 
Then  the  little  cares  and  troubles 

Take  the  time  spring  gave  to  song. 
And  as  autumn  sad  advances. 

Little  cares  to  great  ones  grow 
O'er  our  future's  brightest  glances. 

Creep  the  lengthening  shadows  slow. 
But  as  old  age  creeps  upon  us, 

'Tis  the  Winter  of  our  lives; 
We  can  look  around  and  wonder 

That  so  man  J'  still  survive; 
How  they  all  have  stood  the  tempest. 

That  so  sadly  shattered  some. 
And  are  now  with  patience  waiting, 

For  the  call  that  bids  them  come. 
But  as  time  so  slowly  passes. 

Touching  all  with  fearless  hand; 
Help  us  Lord,  to  gain  an  entrance. 

To  that  holy,  happy  land. 
And  whatever  he  our  troubles. 

In  this  world  so  full  of  pain. 
Help  us  to  bear  all  with  patience. 

That  we  may  thy  blessings  gain. 


EXTRACT. 

To  think  of  a  subject  to  write  about. 

And  words  that  would  nicely  rliyme. 
Was  a  good  deal  harder  than  1  had  thought 

It  to  be;  and  such  a  time 
As  I  had,  ere  I  found  to  my  chagrin. 

That  composing  was  not  my  art. 
Why.'twas  easier,  far,  to  sew  with  a  pin. 

Than  to  play  a  poet's  part. 
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THE  SONG  MY  MOTHER  SANG, 

All  the  world's  been  filled  with  music, 

Sweetest  music  from  the  time 
When  Tubal-Cain  of  ancient  story 

Fashioned  out  of  crudest  metal, 
Instruments  for  coming  glory. 

And  the  world  has  grown  the  better 
Since  those  days  of  ancient  music. 
Music?  why  the  stars  e'en  sang  together  — 

Sang  with  gladness  and  surprise. 
At  creation's  early  morning, 

'Ere  man  fell  in  paradise; 
And  earth's  pilgrims  have  been  singing 

Songs  of  triumph  and  of  tears, 
And  the  world  has  grown  the  purer. 

For  the  singing  of  these  years. 
But  of  all  the  music  here  on  earth 

Which  heart  or  harp  hath  given  birth. 
Whether  it  sang  of  peace  or  war. 

Of  love,  or  hate,  I  long  more  for 
The  dear  old  songs  by  the  cottage  door. 

To  me,  somehow,  they  seem  more  dear 
Than  all  earth's  music  far  or  near  — 

The  songs  my  mother  sang. 

Yes,  I've  heard  the  Prima  Donnas 

Sing  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
And  have  heard  the  cheering  thousands 

Shout  aloud  their  glad  approval 
Till  it  seemed  the  very  arches  rang; 

But  above  it  all  I  call  to  mind 
The  voice  I  heard  in  auld  lang  syne. 

And  the  songs  my  mother  sang. 
And  when  the  way  is  dark  and  long- 
There  comes  to  me  an  old-time  song. 
Floating  along  o'er  drifting  snow, 

Out  of  the  years  of  the  long  ago. 
It  carries  me  back  —  that  dear  old  tune. 

Like  an  odor  sweet,  of  a  rare  perfume. 
It  takes  me  back  to  my  childhood  home; 

It's  the  song  my  mother  sang. 
The  harp  that  rang  ^  through  Tara's  halls" 

May  ne'er  be  heard  again, 
Nor  highland  pipers  fi-om  the  north 

Cheer  up  the  hearts  of  men; 
And  yet  some  tunes  can  never  die, 

Some  songs  will  ever  live. 
And  we  shall  hear  them  by  and  by 

Among  the  heavenly  minstrelsy. 
I  think  I'll  hear,  when  life  is  done. 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 
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And  I  shall  reach  the  ransomed  throng. 
Which  sings  for  aye  the  heavenly  son^ 

I  think  I'll  hear  by  an  open  door 
Of  a  mansion  fair  adown  the  shore 

A  sweet  voice  heard  in  days  of  yore, 
And  the  songs  my  mother  sang. 


SOME  TIME. 
The  world  will  be  better  some  time,  I  know. 
Though  the  chariot  of  truth  may  seem  to  us 

slow. 
But  error  and  wrong  shall  yet  be  laid  low, 
And  the  world  will  be  better   some  time,  I 

know. 
Sometimes    I've   asked,    'mid   the   hurrying 

years. 
Can  it  be  God  can  know  of  the  tears 
Of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  e very-day  life 
Who  "endure  as  good  soldiers"  the  heat  of 

the  strife  ? 
And  often  I've  thought  of  the  heartsick  and 

weary. 
The  bearers  of  burdens  in  days  that  were 

dreary. 
Their  hopes  that  were  blasted,  their  plans 

that  were  slain. 
And  I  ask.  Will  the  sun  come  after  the  rain  ? 
Ah,  the  beautiful  sometime,  I  hear  it  again. 
And  it  cheereth  the  heart— that  glad  refrain — 
The  chariot  of  God  may  seem  to  us  slow. 
But  the  world  will  be  better  some  time,  I 

know. 
The  sword  that  was  whetted  for  human  life. 
The  spear  that  was  pointed  for  carnal  strife. 
Will  some  time  be  turned  to  better  estate. 
For  love  will  be  queen,  instead  of  grim  hate. 
Hatred  will  some  time  give  way  to  love. 
And  the  same  old  song  they  heard  above 
Bethlehem's  plains  will  be  sung  again 
Of  "  peace  upon  earth,  good  will  among  men." 
Then  lift  up  your  heads,  j-e  helpers  of  men. 
And  lift  up  your    hearts    for   the  struggle 

again,  [gone; 

For  it's  light  in  the  east  and  the  shadows  are 
Be  brave,   evermore;   right  is  stronger  than 

wrong'. 
Look  up,  O  ye  toilers,  though  the  furnace  be 

hot, 
The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  never  forgot, 
Your  cry  and  your  praj'er  shall  not  be  de- 
nied. 
For  "the  form  of  the  fourth"  shall  walk  at 

your  side. 
Deliverance  comes  to  those  who  can  wait. 
Though  justice  and  truth  may  often  be  late. 
And  the  chariots  of  God  may  seem  to  us  slow. 
Yet  the  world  will  be  better   some    time,  I 

know. 
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